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A FEW days previous to the death of the late Sir Philip Francis, he sent 
for the Editor of The Parliamentary History, and obtained from him a promise, 
that the following Letter, with the short Notice thereto prefixed, should have a 
place in the present Volume. It related, he said, to a subject, upon which he was 
most anxious that his public character should hereafter stand on the right ground. 
Fhe request was urged with much earnestness ; and, in complymg with it, the 
Editor feels that he is only doing justice to the memory of one, from whom, 
during the progress of his undertaking, he has been in the habit of receiving the 


most valuable assistance.* 


J. WRIGHT. 
Panton Square, 
January 1, 1819. 


Sir Philip Francis’s constitutional principles and uniform conduct in Parliament 
are sufficiently known in the present times. The Parliamentary History contains 
ample evidence of both. Ona particular subject, he has been misrepresented 
by a person, whose authority is likely to have weight with many, and whose 
writings will certainly be preserved in libraries. A fugitive answer in a news- 
paper, to a charge so authorized, and so prepared for preservation, though 
sufficient at the moment, would leave Sir Philip’s reputation unprotected 
hereafter. 

The Editor therefore thinks that he contributes to the administration of moral 
justice among men, by recording the following paper; with no observation, but 
that it was published several months before Mr. Burke’s death. | 


For the MORNING CHRONICLE. 


St. James's-square, Fcb. 20, 1797. 
In the 7Ist page of a printed Letter from Mr. Burke to the Duke of Portland, 
without a date, I find the following assertions : 


« Some of these gentlemen who have attacked the House of Commons, Jean to a 
‘¢ Representation of the People by the head; that is, to tndividual Representation. 
«© None of them, that I recollect, except Mr. Fox, directly rejected it. It is remurk- 
‘* able, however, that he only rejected it by simply declaring an opinion: he let alt 
“‘ the argument go against his opinion. Add the proceedings and arguments of his 


* To Sir Philip Francis the public are indebted for the reports of the Earl of Chatham's 
Speeches in the year 1770, which will be found in Vol. xvi, pp. 647, 741, and 1071. Sir Philip 
came into parliament in May 1784, and continued a member of the House of Commons 
until the dissolution in May 1796. All the principal Speeches which appear in this Work 
under his name, were carefully corrected by himself. His Speeches, from his return to par- 
Jiament in 1802 to his final retirement in 1807, will be found recorded, under the same 
auspices, in Tie PARLIAMENTARY Debates, which form the Continuation of this Work. 
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“ reforming friends lead to individual Representation, and to nothing clse. It de- 
“< serves tobe attentively observed, that this individual Representation is the only plan 
‘¢ of their reform which has been explicitly proposed.” 


And in page 81, I amnamed as one of a phalanx, to whom not only these views, 
roceedings, arguments, and plans of Parljamentary Reform are imputed, but who 
had thought proper to treat hrm as a deserter, as if he had sworn to live and die in our 
French principles. I believe I shall sufficiently clear myself from these imputations 
by declaring as I do :— 


Ist, That, having been a Member of the Society of the Friends of the Pcople, 
and having had a share in the conduct of their proceedings, I know of no Act, 
Order, Resolution, Proposition, Motion, or Proceeding of any kind, in that So- 
ciety, in favour of individual or universal Representation. 

2nd, That I am sgl cides that, if any motion to that effect had been 
proposed, it would have rejected by a very great majority of the whole 
Society. 

srd, That, if it had been possible for sucha motion to prevail, I would have 
quitted the Society and opposed their proceedings. 

4th, That in fact a very different principle of Reform, and incompatible with 
that imputed to us, viz. by extending the right of voting to all householders pay- 
ing parochial taxes, and stopping there, was unanimously adopted by the Society, 
on the 9th of April, 1794. 

5th, That, on the 30th May, 1795, the Society unanimously approved of 2 
Plan formed by me on this principle, and recommended it to the consideration of 
the public; and that this Plan was published in all the Newspapers. 

6th, That I have, on all occasions, resisted and reprobated, to the utmost of my 

wer, the idea of individual or universal Representation, particularly at a 

eeting of the Society on the 8th of March 1794, at which I expressly treated it 
as a dangerous chimera, set up on purpose to delude the lower classcs of the People. 


In the House of Commons, on the 23rd of January, 1795,* the following words make 
part of my answer to the Attorney General :— 


‘¢ With respect to universal Representation, and all the dangers and all the re- 
‘¢ proaches attached to it, I must say, that I think the learned gentleman ought to be 
“ careful to distinguish those who profess to have such a scheme in contemplation, 
‘¢ and others who reject it with a disapprobation as full and entire, though not perhaps 
‘¢ with such extravagant horror, as he does. He ought to have known, that the idea 
‘¢ of universal Representation was never encouraged or countenanced by any Act or 
‘¢ Declaration whatever of our Association. If he knows any thing to the contrary, I 
‘‘ call upon him now—I challenge him to point it out. Of me, in particular, he must 
‘¢ have known, and, in candour, he ought to have acknowledged, that it is not possi- 
‘‘ ble for any man to go farther than I have done, to reject, to resist, and to explode 
‘‘ every project of that nature, and every principle and argument set up to support it ; 
‘<a project, however, so chimerical and so utterly impracticable, that it is superfluous 
‘* to load it with charges of danger and malignity. But, let the doctrine I allude to 
‘‘ be ever so mischievous and ever so dangerous, is it in fact—is it in truth, the real | 
¢¢ object of all the apprehensions and terrors, which are said to be excited by it?—I do 
‘< not believe it; I donot believe that the enemies of Reform are so much terrified by 
‘it as they pretend to be. They know, as well as I do, that it is nothing but a vision, 
‘‘ which can never be substantiated—a mere abstraction, which can never be realised. 
‘© No, Sir; whatever they may pretend, this is not the true ground of their uneasiness. 
“ It is the reasonable, the moderate, the practicable plan, which really fills them with 
“terror and anxiety. That, perhaps, might be accomplished, the other never can ; 
“nor, if it were even to obtain for a moment, could it possibly subsist; and I am 
“‘ convinced, that, ifit were possible to drive those persons to an option, they would 
“ prefer the worst to the best; because they would foresee, that the mischiefs inevita- 
‘* ble in the execution of such a scheme, or even in the attempt, would determine 


“See Vol. 33, p. 1164. 


« every reasonable man in the country to revert and submit to the present system; 
4 that is, to suffer the Constitution to languish and dissolve in its corruption, or gra- 
« dually to perish by decay, rather than to encounter the direct and positive dangers 


“ ofa change so violent and extreme, to which their minds would naturally unite the 
‘ certainty of instant destruction.” 


In my Speech on the Slave Trade, on the 11th of April 1796, there is the following 


‘In the lowest situations of life the People know as well as we do, that wherever 
“ personal industry is encouraged, and property protected, there must be inequalities 
‘ of possession, and consequently distinction of ranks. Then come the form and the 
“ order, by which the substance is at once defined and preserved. Distribution and 
“ Limitation prevent confusion, and Government by orders is the natural result of 
“ sphcialel phere by Freedom. Take care that you adhere to it. Where the few 
“ poseess all, and the multitude have nothing, there is no Government by orders. 
“ Every thing is in extremity, and nothing in gradation.”* 

Whether these are French principles or not, I neither know nor care. I assert that 
they are mine. 


PHILIP FRANCIS. 


* See Vol. $2, p. 961. 
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39 GEORGE THE THIRD, A. D. 1798. 


THIRD SESSION 
OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
oF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
[Continued from Vol. XXXIII.] 


DEBATE on Mr. Pitt's. Proposition 
Sora Tax upon Income.] December 8, 
1798. The House having resolved itself 
into a committee of Ways and Means, 
Mr. Pitt moved, that the act of the 
$8th of his present majesty, chap. 16, 
for granting an aid or contribution to 
his majesty, might be read, and that Jt 
might be an instruction to the com- 
mittee to consider of the said act; 
which being agreed to, 

Mr. Pitt addressed the committee as 
follows: Before I proceed to submit to 
the committee the very important mat- 
ters which form the subject of this day’s 
consideration, I conceive it necessary to 
state the amount of the total services of 
the present year, and of the ways and 
means applicable to those services. The 
total sum voted for the ordinaries and ex- 
traordinaries of the navy and transport 
services amounts to 13,642,000/. being the 
same sum, within a very small amount, as 
was granted last session. The next head 
of expense is the army, the estimates of 
which amount to 8,840,000, The extra- 
ordinaries, to be incurred in 1798, were 
stated at $,200,0003. There was also a 
vote of credit for one million, applicable 
to unforeseen expenses. This vote of credit 
will cover al] the extraordinary expenses 
to the end of the year. But with respect 
to the vote. of credit for this year, one 
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million will be wanted to discharge that 
amount issued in exchequer bills. Under 
the article, then, of army expenditure, 
there remain the extraordinary services of 
the year 1799, which I may put at two 
millions. Thus the total amount, under 
the head of army will be 8,840,000/. in- 
cluding the one million for the discharge 
of exchequer bills issued, and two millions 
for the extraordinary services of 1799. 
Under the head of ordnance services there 
has been voted 1,570,000. The above 
sums, with the addition of the miscellane- 
ous services, swell the total of the supply 
to 29,272,000/. 

Towards raising this supply the same 
resources will be applicable as are 
applicable at all periods, whether of 
peace or of war. The land and malt 
have always been taken at 2,750,000/. 
There remains the lottery, 200,000/. and 
the growing produce of the consolidated 
fund, which I take at 1,500,000/. In ade 
dition to this, a tax was laid in the last 
session upon the exports and imports 
founded upon the peculiar situation of our 
trade, as it then stood. That tax has not 
only yielded to the full amount of what I 
estimated it at, but has even exceeded it. 
That duty I estimate at 1,700,000/. The 
above articles form a total of 6,150,000%. 
The remainder must be raised either by a 
tax within the year, in the same manner 
as the assessed tax bill of last year, or b 
aloan. The sum to be provided for ts 
upwards of 23 millions. Gentlemen will 
recollect, that, in the debates *upon the 
subject of the assessed taxes last session, 
two fundamental principles were estab- 
lished as the rule by which we should be 
guided in providing for the supplies for 
the service of the year. These were, first, 
to reduce the total amount to be at pre- 
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sent raised by a loan; and next, as 
far as. it was not reducible, to reduce it 
to such a limit, that no more loan 
should be raised than a temporary tax 
should defray within a limited time. In 
the first place, the tax acceded to by the 
House last session was for the purpose of 
providing for the supplies of the year; 
and in the next place, for the purpose of 
extinguishing the loan raised in that year. 
From the modifications, however, which 
that measure underwent, the produce was 
considerably diminished. Other means, 
indeed, were adopted to remedy the defi- 
ciency thus occasioned. The voluntary 
end checrful efforts which, so honourably 
to the country, came in aid of the deficit 
of the assessed taxes, and the produce of 
the exports and imports beyond the esti- 
mate, brought the amount of the sums 
raised to that at which they had been cal- 
culated. The different articles were esti- 
mated at 74 millions, and this sum is fully 
covered by the actual receipt ‘under the 
different heads. The produce of the as- 
gessed tuxes, under all the modifications, 
and all the tricks and evasions, is yet four 
smillions. I had taken it at four and a 
half after the modifications were adopted. 
his deficiency is supplied by the excess 
on the head of voluntary contributions. 
Instead of 1,500,000. the voluntary con- 
tributions already exceed two millions; 
and the sum of 74 millions for which cre- 
dit was taken, has been effective to the 
public service. 7 
Satisfactory as it must be to review the 
eircumstances to which we owe these ad- 
vantages, and the benefits which the mode 
of raising the supplies to a considerable 
extent adopted last session has produced, 
it is unnecessary for me to state, that, 
however the principle may deserve our 
approbation, it is much to be desired that 
its effects should be more extensive, and 
its application more efficient. By the 
causes to which I have alluded, the full 
advantage of the principle kas not been ob- 
tained. ‘The wishes and the interest of indi- 
viduals, I am sure, must uniteio demanding 
a more comprehensive, a more equal anda 
more vigorous application of a principle, 
the rare advantages of which we have been 
able to Acertain, if we have not yet been 
so fortunate as to enjoy. Last session 
those who acknowledged the import- 
ance of the principle of raising a consider- 
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taxes, as unequal in its application, and 
liable to great evasion in practice. Though 
not insensible of the weight of the objec- 
tion, I then felt it my duty, convinced as 
I was of the immense advantages of 
the system to adopt some visible crite- 
rion by which to estimate and to re- 
gulate the extent of contribution, if it 
was not possible to devise means of em- 
bracing fully every class of property, and 
every source of contribution. I felt it mae 
terially important to follow some durable, 
some apparent and sensible criterion, by 
which to apportion the burthen. At the 
same time I felt, that although the assess- 
ed taxes furnished the most comprehen- 
sive and efficient scale of contribution, 
there necessarily must be much income, 
much wealth, great means, which were 
not included in its application. It now ap- 
pears that not by any error in the calcula- 
tion of our resources, not by any exagper- 
tion of our wealth, but by the general fa- 
cility of modification, by the anxiety to 
render the measure as little oppressive as . 
possible, a defalcation has arisen which 
ought not to have taken place. Yet, 
under the disadvantage and imperfections 
of an unequal and inadequate scale of ap- 
plication, the effects of the measure have 
tended to confirm our estimates of its be- 
nefits, and to encourage us to persevere in 
its priociple. Every circumstance in our 
situation, every event in the retrospect of 
our affairs, demonstrates the advantages of 
the system of raising a considerable part 
of the supplies within the year, and ought 
to induce us to enforce it more effectually 
to prevent those frauds, which an imper- 
fect criterion and a loose facility of modi- | 
fication have introduced ; to repress those 
evasions so disgraceful to the. country, 
so injurious to those who honourably dia- 
charge their equal contribution, and, 
above all, so detrimental to the great ob- 
ject of national advantage which it is ia- 
tended to promote. In these sentiments, 
our leading principle should be to guard 
against all evasion, to endeavour by a fair 
and strict application, to realize that fall 
tenth, which it was the original purpose 
of the measure of the assessed taxes to 
obtain, and to extend this as far as pog- 
sible in every direction, till it may be ne- 
cessary clearly to mark the modification, 
or to renounce, in certain instances, the 
application of it altogether. If, then, the 


able part of the supplies within the year, | committee assent to this principle, they 
confined their objections to the propor- | must feel the necessity of following it up, 
tion fixed upon the scale of the assessed | by more efficient provisions. They wall 
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perceive the necessity of obtaining a more 
specific statement of income than the 
Joose scale of modification, which, under 
the former measure, permitted such fraud 
and evasion. If such a provision be re- 
quisite to correct the abuses of collection, 
to obviate the artifices of dishonesty, to 
extend the utility of the whole system, it 
will be found that many of the regulations 
of the old measure will be adapted to a 
more comprehensive and efficient applica- 
tion of the principle. If regulations can 
be devised to prevent an undue abate- 
ment, and to proportion the burthen to 
the real ability, means must be employed 
to reach those resources which it is im- 
possible under the present system of the 
aseessed taxes to touch. Experience 
proves that we must correct and remedy, 
in order to secure the advantages which 
the measure is calculated to afford. It is 
in our power to make them our own. I 
think 1 can show that whatever benefit 
the principle upon which we have begun 
to act, is fitted to bestow, may by a li- 
beral, fair, and efficient application, be 
carried to an extent far greater than has 
yet been obtained, an extent equal to 
every object of great and magnanimous 
effort, to every purpose of national 
safety and glory, to every advantage of 
permanent credit and of increased pros- 
perity. ; ; 

- Impressed, then, with the importance 
of the subject, convinced that we ought, 
as far as possible, to prevent all evasion 
and fraud, it remains for us to consider, 
by what means these defects may be re- 
dressed, by what means a more equal scale 
of contribution can be applied, and a more 
extensive effect obtained. For this pur- 
pose it is my intention to propose, that 
the presumption founded upon the assessed 
taxes shall be laid aside, and that a gene- 
ral tax shall be imposed upon all the Jead- 
mg branches of income. No scale of in- 
come indeed which can be devised will be 
perfectly free from the objection of in- 
equality, or entirely cut off the pos- 
sibility of evasion. Allthat can be at- 
tempted is, to approach as near as circum- 
stances will permit to a fair and equal 
contribution. I trust that the opinion of 
the country will concur with the disposition 
of parliament to give that energy to our ex- 
ettions, to give that stability to our 
resources, which our present situation 
and our future prosperity demand. I 
trust that all whio value the national 
honour and the national: safety, will co- 
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operate in the desirable purpose of ob. 
taining by an efficient and comprehensive | 
tax upon real ability, every advantage 
which flourishing and invigorated re- 
sources can ¢onfer upon national efforts. 
The details of a measure which attempts 
an end so great and important, must ne- 
cessarily require mature deliberation. At 
arse: all that I can pretend to do is, to 

y before the committee an outline of a 
plan which endeavours to combine every 
thing at which such a measure ought to 
aim. This outline I shall now proceed to 
develope to the committee as clearly and 
distinctly as I am able. 

It will occur to every one to inquire 
what species of commissioners shall be 
vested with the power of fixing the rate 
of assessment under a measure which must 
leave a considerable discretionary power. 
In such commissioners several qualifica- 
tions are in a particular manner desirable. 
They ought to be persons of a respectable 
situation in life; as far as possible removed 
from any suspicion of partiality, or any 
kind of undue influence ; men of integrity 
and independence. From the experience 
we have had of the benefits derived from 
the voluntary exertions of such a body of 
commissionerg, we may be able to ascer- 
tain in what classes to look for men quali- 
fied for the important functions which the 
office would impose. Still, however, I 
should consider it necessary to vary some- 
what from the mode pursued in forming 
the commissioners of the land tax. After 
much consideration, it occurs to me that, 
out of the commissioners appointed under 
the act for assessing the land-tax, a cer- 
tain proportion should be taken with given 
qualifications; and that no man should 
be admitted to act as commissioner for the 
purposes to be afterwards specified, who 
does not possess 300/. per annum. To 
these, other persons of similar qualifica- 
tions should be added, and the list so 
framed should be referred to the grand 
jury, or those who have served on the two 
last grand juries to form the commis- 
sioners. In case the party is dissatisfied 
with the decision of these commissioners, 
another body of commissioners should be 
formed, to whom an appeal may be car- 
ried. In commercial towns some special 
provisions will be necessary, adapted to 
the nature of circumstances. 

The next point for consideration, is the 
mode of contribution which shall be adopt- 
ed.- On this: head it is my intention to 
propose, that no income under 60/. a year 
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shall be called upon to contribute, and 
that the scale of modification up to 2000. 
a year, as in the assessed taxes, shall be 
introduced with restriction. The quota 
which will then be called for ought to 
amount to a full tenth of the contributor’s 
income. The mode proposed of obtaining 
this contribution differs from that pursued 
in the assessed taxes, as instead of trebling 
their amount, the statement of income is 
to proceed from the party himself. In 
doing this it is not proposed that income 
shall be distinctly laid open, but it shall 
only be declared that the assessment is 
beyond the proportion ofa tenth of the 
income of the person on whom it is im- 
posed. In this way, the disclosure at 
which many may revolt will be avoided, 
and at the same time every man will be 
under the necessity of contributing his 
fair and equal proportion. How then it 
will be asked, is evasion and fraud to be 
checked? Knowing the difficulty of guess- 
ing what a man’s real ability is, I do not 
think that the charge of fixing what is to 
be the rate, ought to be left to the com- 
missioners. It would, I am persuaded, be 
most acceptable to the general feeling, to 
make it the duty of a particular officer, as 
surveyor, to lay before the commissioners 
such grounds of doubt, as may occur to 
him on the fairness of the rate at which a 
party may have assessed himself. These 
doubts, and the reasons on which they 
are founded, are then to be transmitted 
by the surveyor to the commissioners, in 
order that they may call for farther expla- 
nation from the person concerned. When 
in the case of the assessed taxes we have 
had so much experience of the evasions 
which have taken place; when we see the 
consequences which have resulted from a 
vague rule of exemption, and an indefinite 

rinciple of deduction : when we see that, 
by the different modes by which exemp- 
tions were regulated, persons, who pro- 
bably would have shrunk from a direct 
fraud, have been able by different pre- 
tences to disguise the fair and adequate 
proportion which they ought to have con- 
tributed, it becomes more than ever ne- 
cessary to render every case of exemption 
precise, and to guard every title to de- 
duction from the danger of being abused. 
At the same time, under every disadvan- 
tage of the unrestricted application of de- 
duction, and the easy commission of fraud, 
we have yet ample proof of our national 
wealth and general honesty. To prevent 
the. country from suffering by dishonesty, 
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to prevent the willing contributor from 
being taxed to the utmost proportion of 
his means, while his wealthy neighbour 
owes his exemption to meanness, it is ne- 
cessary to guard with greater strictness 
against every chance of evasion. When 
doubts are entertained that a false state- 
ment has been given, it shall be compe- 
tent for the commissioners to call for a 
specification of income. It will be ne- 
cessary to simplify and to state with pre- 
cision the different proportions of income 
arising from land, from trade, annuity, 
or profession, which shall entitle to de- 
duction. The commissioners are then to 
say whether they are satisfied with the 
statement which has been given. The 
officer or surveyor is to be allowed to exa- 
mine and to report whether there appears 
reason to believe that the assessment is 
adequate. When the day of examination 
arrives, the commissioners shall hear what 
the surveyor and the party have to allege 
in support of the objection and the assess- 
ment, and examine other individuals. 
The schedule, which shall be drawn up in 
such a manner as accurately to define 
every case of exemption or deduction, 
shall be presented by the party, with his 
claim clearly specified. ‘To the truth of 
the schedule he shall make oath. The 
party, however, shall not be compelled 
to answer; his books shall not be called 
for, nor his confidential clerks or agents 
examined. If, however, he declines to 
submit to the investigation of his books, 
and the examination of his clerks, and 
other means of ascertaining the truth, it 
shall be competent for the commissioners 
to fix the assessment, and their decision 
shall be final, unless he appeals to the 
higher commissioner. No disclosure is 
compulsory ; but if the party is unwilling 
to disclose, he must acquiesce in the de- 
cision of the commissioners, who shall not 
be authorized to relieve without a full dis- 
closure. 

This, I am perfectly ready to admit, 
gives to the commissioners considerable 
power; but I think I have stated enough 
to show to the committee, that, unless 
some such pewers be afforded under this 
act, the real and substantial effect of the 
measure will be entirely defeated. I 
think, too, I have proved, that commis- 
sioners, selected in the manner I have de- 
scribed, are as likely to be as free from all 
undue influence, and to act with as much 
integrity and honour, as any other set of 
men whatever. If, however, a better mode 
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should be suggested, so far from opposin 

iz, I shall consider it as a melioration an 
improvement of my plan. With respect 
to the information which may be commu- 
nicated to the commissioners, I should 
propose that they shall be strictly sworn 
not to disclose such information, nor to 
avail themselves of it for any other pur- 
separate from the execution of the 
act. If any statement, however, should 
be made upon oath, which the commis- 
siovers shall think to be false, and which 
they may wish to bring to a trial, it must 
be obvious to the committee that then 
there ought to be afforded the means of 
carrying on a prosecution for perjury. 
But on no other ground should there be 
any disclosure of facts by the commis- 
sioners, or any of the other officers ap- 

pointed to carry the act into execution. 
Having laid down these general princi- 
ples and outlines, I cannot feel, that if 
commissioners of the description I have 
alluded to can be found, bound to execute 
their duty fairly and impartially, and 
sworn to secrecy—I say, if such men can 
be selected, I cannot feel, however strong 
the objections may be against the disclo- 
sure of circumstances, that any statement 
made to such commissioners is liable to 
the general objection against public dis- 
closures of the incomes and circumstances 
of individuals in a commercial country ; at 
least, I ama sure there is every disposition 
in the plan to guard against it. ere is 
little danger, I conceive, that such com- 
missioners will act partially, or conduct 
themselves vexatiously ; and, in my opi- 
nion, there does not remain any fair ground 
for jealousy in individuals, that a’ disclo- 
sure to such men will give to persons in 
the same line of life any advantages over 
them.—Perhaps, however, Sir, there is 
once class of men to whom it may be for 
the committee to determine whether they 
ought not to remain exceptions to the act. 
Among the descriptions of persons to 
whom it may remain for the committee to 
consider whether a disclosure would not 
be detrimental, is the class which includes 
he poorest persons engaged iu mercan- 
tile concerns; a class whose gains are 
most precarious, whose credit may be 
most doubtful, and most injured by a dis- 
closure—I speak of the persons engaged 
10 retail trades, to whom the assessed tax 
bill of last session gave reat indulgencies, 
considering that the relief of abatement 
was one of which they could not avail 
themselves, without greater inconvenience 
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and injury to them, perhaps, than to a 
higher description of mercantile traders. 
I wish, therefore, the committee to consi- 
der whether it may not be as well to leave 
that class to pay on the mitigated rate of 
assessment to which they are liable under 
the assessed tax bill, as to subject them 
to the general rate of the present bill. It. 
will also naturally enter into the consider- 
ation of the committee, what allowances 
or exemptions ought to be extended to 
other descriptions of persons. In the last 
act, certain allowances and abatements 
were granted to persons with large fami- 
lies. That principle it will certainly be 
proper to extend to this measure; and the 
only doubt which I entertain upon the 
subject is, whether it was carried far 
enough in the bill of last year. If this 
suggestion be admitted, it will naturally 
be a matter of doubt, whether the princi- 
ple in the last bill, with respect to per- 
sons having no families, ought not to be 
extended. It will also very reasonably 
occur to the minds of the committee, that 
it is of the utmost importance to the due 
execution of the act, that, as far as the 
general principles can be laid down for 
establishing a rate of landed property, or 
what may be the proper average of in- 
comes which are subject to average, the 
rates in the last act should be subject to 
correction and improvement. oe the 
operation of these powers, and by the in- 
fluence of these rales: we may expect to 
arrive more nearly at that fair proportion 
which each man ought to contribute to- 
wards the exigencies of the country. 

The next consideration is one liab‘e to | 
more difficulty and doubt, upon which. 
gentlemen will be aware that every thing 
must be conjectural, but in which we are 
still not without lights to guide us—I 
mean as to the probable amount of a tax. 
of this kind. The committee must he 
convinced, that what I shall state will be_ 
with doubt and uncertainty. I shall, how- 
ever, submit to the view of the House the 
information I have collected, the autho- 
rities with which I am fortified, and the 
har upon which I proceed. And 

rst, Sir, I shall proceed to state what is 
the first great object of income. I mean 
the property derived from land. Upon 
this point I have consulted the best opi- 
nions, and authors of the most acknow.- 
ledged merit. Upon the subject of the 
rent of the land of this country, sir Wil- 
liam Petty is the earliest author I have 
consulted. At the time he wrote, the 
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rent Of land was stated at eight millions. 
In a subsequent period, in the beginning 
of this century, and in the reign of queen 
Anne, two writers of credit, Davenant 
and King, repreeented the rental of the 
land to be 14,000,000/. However the 
differed on other points, on this they bot 
agreed. Posterior to that time it was a 
received opinion, that a land-tax of four, 
shillings in the pound was equivalent to 
about two shillings of what would be col- 
Jected on the real rents of the kingdom, 
which were stated to amount to twenty 
millions. Full twenty years ago this was 
said by a writer, who was also a member 
of this House, and who in a work he wrote, 
expressly recommended the very principle 
which I have submitted to the committee 
thisday. The same estimate was stated, 
and the same’ opinion was countenanced, 
by the cclebrated author of the Wealth of 
ations, Adam Smith. He received it as 
a statement generally admitted, and suf- 
ficiently proved, that the rent of the land 
' an the kingdom was twenty millions yearly. 
In a work pee as long ago ag the 
year 1774, Mr. Arthur Young, who had 
made agricultural purauits his study, ad- 
vanced the same opinion. I mention all 
these authorities, to show what has been 
supposed to be the amount of the rental 
of the land at different periods. I have 
also had the advantage of other inquiries 
made expressly by a body who have made 
the cultivation of the land their peculiar 
province—I mean the Board of Agricul- 
ture. Iallude more particularly to one 
report published by a person who made 
this part of the subject his study, the re- 
port drawn up by Mr. Middleton. All 
these, checked with other examinations, 
state the cultivated land of the country to 
amount to little less than forty millions of 
acres. Any attempt to state what is the 
average value of these forty millions of 
acres, must be extremely uncertain. Many 
ersons most conversant onthe subject be- 
ieve the average value tobe fifteen shillings 
peracre. I shall, however, take it at no 
more than twelve shillings and six-pence. 
I will put the average value at twenty-five 
millions a year. And gentlemen will see, 
that when I take the number of acres at 
forty millions, and the average value at 
only twelve shillings and six-pence per 
acre, the result is only an increase of tive 
millions beyond what it was twenty years 
ago, and that therefore I cannot be con- 
sidered as a sanguine calculator. How- 
ever, in this part of the subject, I desire 
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the committee to bear in mind, that it will 
be proper to propose a reduction for all 
under 60/. a year, and that the same mo- 
difications be admitted into this act as in 
the Assessed Tax bill—I mean the scale of 
income from 60/. to 2004. a year, andrising 
from a 1z0th part toatenth. I mean on 
this account to assume a deduction of one 
fifth, and to state the taxable property at 
7 twenty millions. ; 
shall next proceed to state that part 

of income from land which belongs to the 
tenant. I propose to value every man 
according to his rent, making only a de- 
duction for repairs. What I shall suggest 
for the further consideration of the coms 
mittee, is three-fourths of the rack rent 
which the tenant pays to the landlord. 
The value of the income from land which 
belongs to the tenant I take at nineteen 
millions; the income to the landlord at 
twenty-five millions. Instead of deduct. 
ing only one-fifth, as I have suggested 
with respect to the landlord, I shall pro- 
pose with respect to the tenant, to deduct 
two-thirds, leaving five millions as the 
taxable property of the tenants. The 
next income arising from land, is an ine 
come which is received neither by the 
landlord, nor by the tenant,—I mean 
what is receivel from tithes. This is an 
income enjoyed, either by lay impropria- 
tors, or by the clergy. The statements 
of the amount of the tithes are different 3 
but I estimate the value of them to be 
five millions. If gentlemen suppose the 
amount of the cultivated Jand in the coun- 
try to be forty millions of acres, and the 
average value to be twenty-five millions, 
they will find my valuation to be very 
moderate: it is also Mr. Arthur Young’s 
statement. Upon this subject of tithes, I 
propose to allow a deduction of one-fifth, 
though perhaps I may beconsidered asstat- 
ing the reductiontoolargely; but gentlemen 
will consider the allowance to be made for 
oor livings—Another species of property 
1s that which arises from mines, and from 
shares in canals. There is also another 
property which I have not included in the 
rents of land, I mean the property arising 
from the sale of timber. I take all these 
three, the mines, canals, and timber, at 
three ‘millions. Another species of rent 
is that received for houses. I propose to 
proceed upon the rate which was followed 
in the act of last session. To establish 
accurately the rent of houses has ever 
been found impracticable, particularly of 
houses of the higher description of rent, 
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which havealways been undervalued. Out 
of 700,000 houses, 250,000 are calculated 
to pay to the assessed taxes ; I shall there- 
fore take the rent of houses at no more 
than six millions. Ia the early statements 
to which I have alluded, the profits gained 
by the professors of the law alone are es- 
timated at one million and a half; I can- 
not suppose that they are at all dimi- 
nished. Allowing, besides, for all the 
branches of the medical profession, I con- 
ceive that two millions is a very small sum 
as the amount of the incomes arising from 
the professions. 

The next head of income relates to the 
profits of retail trade: but. there are per- 
eons of a certain description, with respect 
to whom it will be necessary to make 
some allowance. The reduction I shall 
propose to take at one-eighth of the nett 
sum of the profits of the trade of Great 
Britain, after which there will remain a 
sum of 5,000,000/. applicable to the gene- 
ral operation of the tax. There will then 
remain another article of taxation, which 
is the income. spent in thig country by 
persons who derive it from other parts of 
the world; and unquestionably all who 
reside in this kingdom, and draw their 
means from sources out of it, cannot be 
dissatisfied at contributing to their own 
support and protection. Of this descrip- 
tion, the only persons I shall think it ne- 
cessary to estimate are those whose in- 
comes arise from their having property in 
Ireland, and who reside in this country, 
and persons owning estates in the West 
Indies, or receiving the interest of mort- 

es on estates in that part of the world, 

ith respect to those persons whose in- 
comes arise from Ireland, I believe jt is 
the generally received opinion, that the 
property of persona of this description 
amounted to at least 1,000,000/., a consi+ 
derable.time since, and now, from the ins 
crease of rents, it may reasonably be esti- 
meted far beyond that sym. With respect 
to the incomes of estates in the West In- 
ies, the tota] amount caanot be estimated 
at less than 7,000,000/. sterling, and far 
the greater amount is produced from the 
Boperty of persons residing in Great 
ritain, who either own estates, or have 
Mortgages upon them for which they re- 
ceive interest. From that are to be de- 
ducted the amount of the exports carried 
out, and the charge of cultivating the es- 
tates in the West Indies; after which de- 
duction, I estimate the produce of in- 
come in the West = at four millions. 
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Thus I think I may fairly estimate at five 
millions the whole produce of income 
arising beyond seas, and enjoyed by per- 
sons in this country. 

The next description of property is the 
income of persons not/in trade. Un- 
der this head will be included annuities of 
all kinds, public and private mortgages, 
and income arising from money lent upon 
securities under various denominations, 
At the same time the committee will go 
along with me in seeing that, in estimatin 
the general rental of the land of England, 
I have taken it with all its burthens, and 
consequently have included the mortgages, 
In the practical detail of the measure, it 
will come to be decided whether it shall 
fall on the land owner, or on the morte 
gagee. In respect, therefore, of this dey 
scription of property, I do not now make 
any distinct estimate. With respect to 
private annuities of another kind, it is also 
difficult to ascertain their amount. Not 
so with regard to public annuities; we 
bave no difficulty in ascertaining the exact 
amount of the annuities paid by the public 
to individuals, and I shall have no hesita- 
tion in submitting to the committee, that 
when a general assessment upon income ig 
to take place, no distinction ought tobe 
made as to the sources from which that 
income may arise. There can be no fair 
objection taken by the stockholder upon 
the occasion; there can be no question of 
a breach of good faith with the public 
creditor, by thus imposing upon him what 
every other subject of the realm is to 
incur. The public creditor enjoys his se- 
curity under the most sacred obligations of 
the state, and whenever an idea has been 
started of imposing upon the stockholders, 
separately and distinctly, any sort of tax, 
I have reprobated the attempt, as utterly 
inconsistent with the good faith of public 
engagement. Parliament has always gone 
along with me in the feeling that no such 
tax ought to be levied upon them, and 
they have uniformly acted upon this feel» 
ing, on the principle, that, as the publi¢ 
creditors came forward and lent their 
money to the state in the moment of its 
necessity, while at the same time they 
bore, in common with every other descripr 


tion of his majesty's subjects, the taxes on 


consumption, they were to be secured 
against any imposts, distinctly levelled ag 
them as annuitants of the public; and the 
parliament has felt this mare eee 

from the recollection of the duty which 
they owe to persons who had embarked a9 
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much, and identified themselves so inti- | the rental of the public annuitants may be 
mately with the state. Against any direct | estimated at 15,000,000/.; but here, as in 
tax upon the stockholder, then, I am sure | all the other cases, both of the land and 


the committee would set themselves in 
opposition ; but the matter is materially 
reversed, when a tax is to be levied upon 
the income of every description of persons 
in the realm; when it is no longer in the 
power of the stockholder to say, I could 
avoid this tax by removing my property 
from the funds to landed security, or 
to trade; every argument against includ- 
ing him in the assessment is withdrawn. 
The protection yielded to the stockholder, 
is the same as to the landholder, the mer- 
chant, and the manufacturer. The duty, 
therefore, is the same, and every other 
description of persons in the country 
would have a right to complain, if, when 
they are called upon for a sacrifice of this 
“extraordinary nature, so numerous a body 
of persons were to be exempted from the 
assessment. I am confident, therefore, 
that every gentleman who hears me, will 
agree that the principle of the measure is 
not liable to any imputation of breach of 
faith. It cannot be called a resumption 
of the annuity that has been granted to 
the public creditors, nor an infringement 
of the contract that was originally made 
with them. They are, in this instance, 
only to do that which every other bod 
of men in the kingdom are to do; the 
are to make a sacrifice of part of their in- 
come to the necessities of the state, upon 
the eee of giving security to all 
which they possess. I should say to the 
stockholder, as one of the public, “ ifyou 
expect from the state the protection which 
is common to us all, you ought also to 
make the sacrifice which we are called 
upon to make. It is not peculiar to 
you; it does not belong to the qualit 
of your income; but it 1s made general, 
and required from all; you could not 
embark your capital in any other spe- 
cies of security in which it would not be 
subject to the same charge.” I do not 
' know what objection the stockholder 
could make to this appeal. I include, 
therefore, the public annuitants in the 
view of the proposed tax, and there is no 
difficulty in estimating the amount of this 
species of income. At the same time, 
it is to be taken into consideration, that all 
that part of the public annuities which 
have been redeemed by the nation, is to 
be exempted from the charge of the tax. 
Taking the amount of the redemption, 
therefore, at what it now appears ta be, 


rental, and of other sources of property, 
there will, of course, be admitted the same 
exemptions to all annuitants who have 
less than 60/. a year, and the same modifi- 
cations to all who possess from 60/. to 
2004. ayear. At the same time it is to be 
considered, that these exemptions and 
modifications are only to apply to those 
individuals whose whole income amounts 
to Jess than 200/. a year. If persons pos- 
sess incomes from various sources, they 
are to be calculated in the aggregate ; for 
the exemption or the modification will 
not apply, if the whole income should not 
be under the stipulated sum. Iam sure, 
that I shall over-rate the amount of these 
exemptions and modifications, when I de- 
duct one-fifth from the sum that I have 
stated the public annuities to be; but I do 
not admit that deduction, and therefore® 
state the total of the income from the pub- 
lic funds at 12,000,000V. 

There now remain the other at 
sources of trade to the inhabitants of this 
country ;—the produce of trade, foreign 
and domestic: and this branch of income 
ig, in its nature, more difficult of estimate 
than any other. We have, however, lights 
and aids by which we may come to a 
knowledge of a material part, at least, of 
this source of national wealth, I mean 
the produce of our foreign trade. The 
capital employed in this way is certainly 
not less than 80,000,000/. sterling. As- 
suming this as the capital, the next ques- 
tion is, what we ought to take as the profit 
to all the description of persons employed 
in carrying on this branch of our trade ? 
In estimating this, we must necessarily 
include in our view, not merely the mer- 
chant who exports, but all the orders and 
descriptions of persons from the manu- 
facturer upwards, who are in any way 
connected with our export trade. Under 
this head come in the profits of brokerage, 
wharfage, and carriage, with all the other 
contributory trades connected with fo- 
reign commerce ; and I am sure I make a 
moderate calculation, when I estimate the 
average of the profits upon the capital of 
80,000,000/. at 15 per cent. 1 take, 
therefore, 12,000,000, as the income of 
all the persons connected with the foreiga 
trade of this kingdom. 

- Therenowremains that which more thas 
any other branch of our income baffles the 
power of scrutiny, and affords even very 
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limited grounds for conjecture: I mean 
the profits arising from domestic trade 
and manufacture. Here the many de- 
scriptions of persons whose skill and in- 
dustry are the source of income in all the 
progress of our arts and manufactures, 
from the first preparation of the rude and 
raw material to its state of perfection, 
serve to make calculation almost impossi- 
ble from their variety and extent. Even 


here, however, we have some means of 


forming an idea. Of the general capital 
of 80,000,000/. employed in the foreign 
trade, it has been pretty accurately de- 
termined, that about 30,000,0004 are 


destined and ereployed in the export of 


the leading manufactures of England. I 
am sure, then, that the committee will go 
along with me in saying, that the amount 
of the capital and sum employed in internal 


trade must be four times the amount of 


our export of British manufactures. 


* When we Iook at the vast machine of 


trade ia all its parts, let any gentleman 
ask himself whether, in the woollen manu- 
factures, cotton, linen, hardware, pottery, 
and in all the other great and leading 
branches of manufacture, there can he a 
less sum employed than four times the 
amount of that which is appropriated by 
the merchant for the purposes of exporta- 
tion?. Viewing all the enormous capital 
invested ia domestie manufacture, I can- 
not take it at Jess than 120,000,000/. and 
upon this capital I estimate the gain at no 


more than 15 per cent, making a sum of 


18,000,000/. per annum of income.— 
There is one other description of income 
which, though it embraces a vast variety 
of individuals, is reducible to none of the 
former heads, but comes naturally to be 
included in the article of domestic trade ; 
I mean artisans, architects, brewers, dis- 
tillers, builders, brickmakers, masons, car- 
penters, and afl that innumerable class of 
persons who, by skill in their professions, 
draw their incomes from the general pros- 
perity of the country. The committee 
will at once perceive how numerous and 
how varied this class of persons must be, 
and how imposzsibleitisto arrive at anaccu- 
rate criterion of the general amount of 
their gains. I am sure, however, they 
will agree with me that I understate it, 
when I take it at 10,000,000/. per annum. 
I thus estimate the whole amount of our 
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and of national profits, from which we 
have to derive the tax that I mean to pro» 
pose to you. Ihave through the whole, 
been anxious to understate the amount of 
the estimate, and to overrate the exemp- 
tions and deductions that it would be ne- 
cessary to make from each. I make the 
whole annual rental and profits, after 
making the deductions which I think rea- 
sonable, 102,000,000/. sterling. For the 
sake of greater clearness, I will recapitu- 


late the several heads : 
Land rental, after deducting one- <. 

fifth ecccesece Cscceccce see 20,000,000 
Tenant’s rental of land, deducting 

two-thirds of the rack rent---- 6,000,000 
Tythes, deducting one-fifth. ---- * 4,000,000 
Mines, canal-navigation, &e. de- 

ducting one-fifth -++--eescceee 3,000,000 
Rental of houses, deducting one- 

fifth @eenveaeeseeeoeegceases8 @ @eesesn 5,000,000 
Profits of professions -++-+.eee 2,000,000 
Rental of Scotland, taking it at 

one-eighth of that of England 5,000,000 
Income of persons resident in 

Great Britain, drawn from pos- 

Sessions beyond seas --«--- ee 5,000,000 
Annuities from the public funds, 

after deducting one-fifth for ex- 

emptions and modifications -- 12,000,000 
Profits on the capital employed in 

our foreign commerce «+---- 12,000,000 


Profits on the capital employed in 
domestic trade, and the profits 
ef skill and industry .----.++ 28,000,000 


In all .£102,000,000° 

Upon this sum a tax of 10 per cent is 
likely to produce 10,000,000/. a year, and 
this is the sum at which I shall assume’ 
it. Now, supposing that ten millions is the 
sum thus col eta gentlemen will recol- 
lect that, in the last session of parliament, 
the assessed taxes were the only part of 
the public resources which were mort- 
gaged for the sum of 8,000,000. borrowed 
for the public service in 1797. I should 
think, therefore, that the sum now pro- 
posed te be raised in lieu of the assessed 
taxes, should, after its appropriation to 
the supplies of the present year, remain 
as a pledge for the discharge of that sum 
for which the assessed taxes were a sccu- 


rity, and also forthe discharge of the loan 


of the present year, beyond what will be 
paid out of the sinking fund. Taking the 


assessed taxes at four millions, they would 
have been mortgaged for two years after 


mternal manufactures and trade at! peace;—and thus the advantage of this 

28,000,000/. a year. measure is this, that no greater sums 
I have thus rapidly gone through all | will be raised on any individuals than 

the distinct branches of national rental, | those which have been hitherto paid, as 
[VOL. XXXIV. ] |. {CJ 
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least by such as have rendered the measure 
of the legislature effectual; they will be 
relieved of a greater than a proportional 
‘share of their burthen, and the duration 
of the burthen will not be half the time. 
But it does not stop here; it looks anxi- 
ously tothealleviation of the burthens of the 
country, by a great temporary exertion; it 
looks to the equality of the tax, and the ge- 
neralefficacy of the measure, conscious that 
on them depends our success in the great 
cause in which we are engaged.—In the 
mode of applying the sum now to be raised, 
there are different ways. The sum which 
the assessed taxes were applied to dis- 
charge amounted last year to eight millions; 
it would be only to borrow a sum a ah 
to the debt to supply the deficiency ; but 
it occurs to me, that a more simple and 
direct mode is, to apply this sum, in the 
first instance, to the supplies of the year, 
but at the same time to enact, that the tax 
shall continue till it has discharged the 
debt for which the assessed taxes were 
mortgaged, and then to make a farther 
charge for what may be borrowed beyond 
what the sinking fund will discharge. Sup- 
posing this ten per cent on income pro- 
duces 10,000,000/. the period when I 
should propose it to take effect would be 
the 5th of April next. I should propose 
the repeal of the former assessed taxes at 
the same period; but from the calcula- 
tion I have made 44 millions will be raised 
from the lst Feb. 1798, to the Ist Feb. 
1799. It would, therefore, be more be- 
neficial to commence the operation of this 
pew measure at an earlier period, be- 
cause of the benefit of the increased rate 
of taxation; but there will be the addi- 
tion of what will come in under the assess- 
ed taxes, which will amount to 700,000/. 
Thus there will be raised 10,700,000. 
But this is not applicable to the whole of 
the subject; fur gentlemen will recollect, 
that the interest of the 8,000,000/. was also 
charged on the assessed taxes. The in- 
terest will continue in the course of the 
present year, to which also is to be added 
the interest of whatever loan may be made 
this year. This will amount to about 
1,500,000/., which leaves the sum of 
9,200,000/. as applicable to the services of 
the present year. This aid would be all 
that is necessary to furnish the ways and 
means for the supplies, except as to the 
sum of 24 millions: 14 millions, therefore, 
is the sum necessary to be raised by loan, 
of which, however, 44 millions is dis- 
charged by the operation of the sinking 
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fund, consequently 9} millions is the whole 
sum to be added tothe nationaldebt. I wish, 
therefore to lay this down as a principle, 
that 91 millions is the sum to be raised thia 
year, for which I should propose to charge 
as a mortgage the income tax, after dis- 
charging the former mortgage. After en- 
larging upon the benefits likely to result 
from the measure of raising a considerable 
portion of the supplies within the year, 
the right hon. gentleman concluded with 
moving the following Resolutions : 


1. “ That it isthe opinion of this committee, 
that so much of an act made in the last ses- 
sion of parliament, intituled, ‘ An Act for 
‘ pe to his Majesty an Aid and Contri- 
‘ bution for the Prosecution of the War,’ as 
charges any person with an additional duty in 
proportion to the amount of the rates or duties 
to which, prior to the 5th day of April, 1798, 
such person was assessed, according to any 
assessment made in pursuance of any act of 
parliament in force at the time of passing the 
said act of the last session, be repealed. 

2. “ That it is the opinion of this commit-. 
tee, that, towards raising the supply granted 
to his majesty, there be charged annually, 
during a term to be limited, the several rates 
and duties following, upon all income arising 
from property in Great Britain, belonging to 
any of his majesty’s subjects, although not 
resident in Great Britain; and upon all in- 
come of every person residing in Great Bri- 
tain, and of every body politic or corporate, or 
company, fraternity, or society of persons, 
whether corporate or not corporate, in Great 
Britain, whether any such income shall arise 
from lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
wheresoever the same shall be situated in 
Great Britain, or elsewhere; or from any kind 
of personal property, or other property what- 
ever; or from any profession, office, employ- 
ment, trade, or vocation; that Is to say, 

‘¢ One one-hundred-and-twentieth part of 
such income, if the same shall amount unto 
60/. per annum, and shall be under 65/. per 
annum. 

« Onc ninety-fifth part of such income, if 
the same shall amount to 65/. but shall be 
under 701. 

«‘ One seventieth part of such income, if 
the same shall amount to 70/. but shall be 
under 75l. 

“ One sixty-fifth part of such income, if 
the same shall amount to 75/. but shall be 
under 80l. | 

‘‘ One sixtieth part of such income, if the 
same shall amount to 80/. but shall be under 


851. 

“ One fifty-fifth part of such income, if the 
same shall amount to 85/, but shall be under 
90/. 

“ One fiftieth part of such income, if the 
ae shall amount to 90/. but shall be under 
956. 
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“ One forty-fifth part of such income, if 
fhe same shall amount to 95/. but shall be 
under 1003. 

“ One fortieth part of such income, if the 
same shall amount to 1C0/. but shall be un- 
der 105!. 

“ One thirty-eighth part of such income, if 
the same shall amount to 105/. but shall be 
under 110/. 

“ One thirty-sixth part of such income, if 
the same shall amount to 110/. but shall be 
under 1152. 

“ One thirty-fourth part of such income, if 
the same shalj amount to 115/. but shall be 
under 1204. 

“ One thirty-second part of such income, if 
the same shall amount to 120/. but shall be 
under 1254, 

“ One thirtieth part of such income, if the 
same shall amount to 125/. but shall be un- 
der 1300. 

_“ One twenty-eighth part of such income, 
ifthe same shall amount to 130/, but shall be 
under 135/. 

“ One twenty-sixth part of such income, if 
the same shall amount to 135/. but shall be 
under 1404. 

_“" One twenty-fourth part of such income, 
if the same shall amount to 140/. but shall be 
under 1452. 

“ One twenty-second part of such income, 
if the same shall amount to 145/. but shall 
be under 1501. 

“ One twentieth part of such income, if the 
same shall amount to 150/, but shall be un- 
der 155/. 

“‘ One nineteenth part of such income, if 
the same shall amount to 155/. but shall be 
under 1602. 

“ One eighteenth part of such income, if 
the same call amount to 160/. but shall be 
nnder 1654. 

“‘ One seventeenth part of such income, if 
the same shall amount to 165/. but shall be 
under 170/. 

“ One sixteenth part of such income, if the 
same shall amount to 170/. but shall be un- 
Ger 175. 

“ One fifteenth part of such income, if the 
me shall amount to 175/. but shall be un- 
der 1802. 

“ One fourteenth part of such income, if 
the same shall amount to 180/. but shall be 
under 185/. 

“ One thirteenth part of such income, if 

e same shall amount to 185/. but shall be 
under 1902, 

“ One twelfth part of such income, if the 
same shall amount to 190/. but shall be un- 
der 1954. 

“ One eleventh part of such income, if the 
fame shall amount to 195/. but shall be un- 
der 2001. 

“ And one-tenth part of such income, if the 
tame shall amount to 200/. or upwards.” 


Mr. Tierney said:—Upon the great 
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question now before us, the right hon. 
gentleman seems to expect either support 
or silence from this side of the House. 
To this I answer, that he cannot expect 
support; he can hardly expect silence; 
because, having opposed the assessed 
taxes, it would be strange if I were silent 
upon a measure, which is, in my opinion, 
infinitely more destructive, even than that 
destructive measure. I must consider, 
Sir, what the effect is of this House agree- 
ing to any principle laid down vs that 
right hon. gentleman. This House 
agreed last year to the principle laid 
down by him in his assessed taxes, but 
the House had not then the idea of going 
the length which he now proposes; they 
thought the whole measure had better 
have been abandoned altogether, than 
that it should cause the disclosure of the 
condition of every person in the kingdom. 
But now the minister, having got the 
House to recognize the principle, goes a 
step farther, and proposes that the House 
should follow him. Phat proposition the 
committee have now before them, and I will 
venture to assert, that even he, confident 
as he was in the majority that has always 
supported him, would not have ventured 
last year, to have laid before this House 
the monstrous proposition which is now 
before us. But he says, ** You need not 
make any disclosure of your condition in 
life.” What! If the disclosure I make 
be not satisfactory, has not the commis- 
sioner power to increase the duty on me 
at his discretion? and are not all these 
proceedings to depend open the evidence 
of an infamous informer? To sucha pro- 
position I cannot assent. But that is not 
all; for if this House agrees to that pro- 
position now, is it too much to say upon 
experierice, if this tax does not come u 

to the system, a general disclosure of all 
property must take place, and that too in 
the course of the very next year? This 
measure puts a tenth of the property of 
England in a state of requisition—a mea- 
sure which the French have followed, in 
their career of revolutionary rapine, and 
which the chancellor of the exchequer 
has, with all his eloquence, justly branded 
with the hardest epithets. I do not think 
our finances in a state so [desperate as to 
justify this plan of indiscriminate rapine ; 
for such in my opinion itis. The thing is 
in its nature unjust. Does the minister 
mean to say, that a person possessing an 
income for life of a certain sum, and ano- , 
ther person of the same income which be 
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derives from the interest of his own -capi- 
tal can equally bear the same taxes? 
Certainly not; the thing is too palpable 
to be argued; and yet by this plan of 
makingincome the standard of wealth, these 
two persons will be made to pay alike. 
But the minister gets over all these as 
minor objections. He says boldly, « there 
must be scme injustice after all; and the 
only thing that can be done is, to take 
care that the injustice shall be as little as 
ossible, that he has brought it as near to 
justice as he can.” To which I answer, 
that may be his best method of bringin 

measures before us, but it is not such at 
ought to vote for. Besides, the event 
may happen which he has anticipated, 
namely, a choice between this measure 
and utter destruction. But we should, in 
my opinion, resist such measures until we 
are in such a state, for nothing, but such 
an alternative can justify such an adoption. 
At all events, I must have it in my power 
to say to my constituents before I adopt 
this, that every other resource has beenex- 
hausted. Now, I cannot say‘that, for there 
are others yet untouched which ought to 
o before this measure is resorted to. 
There are many valuable things under the 
church establishment, not in the smallest 
degree beneficial to religion, but which 
only swell out the pomp and pride and 
Imaginary greatness of some inflated in- 
dividuals which ought to be brought in 
aid of the public burthens. The corpora- 
tions also are liable in the same manner. 
This tax is said to fall nearly equally on 
all sorts of property. That is not true. 
It does not fall on the property of a cer- 
tain description of stockholders, or what 
may be called the leading London gentle- 
men. These gentlemen can pay off any 
‘tax without burthening themselves; in- 
deed,the greater the taxes are, the richer 
they become. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer says, that this plan will occasion 
the funds to rise; so that if any gentle- 
man possesses 20,000/. in the funds, his 
fortune may improve by this duty. If 
ou rise thestock,for instance, 2,per cent, 
e will make a large sum of money by 
his capital; so that, instead of taxing 
these gentlemen, you will increase their 
fortunes, while you ruin others. Whereas 
your plan, to be worth any thing, should 
compel the monied men to take, at least, 
their share of the public burthens. But 
there is another point to be considered, 
and it will soon turn out to be an 
answer to the declaration of the chan- 
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cellor of the exchequer, upon the uti- 
lity of his plan, and the protection it is 
to afford to property ; which is, that under. 
it, the whole property of England will 
seon shift hands. I know, that to a dr 
financier, that is matter of no concern; it 
is, to him, of no moment to whom the 
property belongs, provided it produces a 
given sum to the revenue, but there are 
others who will see indescribable mischief 
arising out of it, and will feel it too. The 
great mass of the property of the country 
may change owners in the course of six, 
seven, eight, or nine years. That will 
make a great difference in the state of the 
country itself; for, if the rich man in the 
city buys the small estates of a number 
ef gentlemen (which will be one of the 
operations of this plan), although the 
estate will be the same, and the revenue 
the same, yet the condition of whole dis- 
tricts of inhabitants will be materially al- 
tered. When a gentleman of small for- 
tune sells his estate, let him get ever so 
much for it, there are evils arising from 
that sale to some parts of his family, 
which are never to be avoided, nor ade- 
quately described. This is a point which, 
although it may be beyend the compre- 
hension of some monied men, well worthy 
the attention of this House. 
The Resolutions were agreed to. 


Dec. 4. On the report of the commit- 
tee being brought up, 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that between the — 
evil of persevering longer in the fundiog 
system, and the evil of the present at-. 
tempt to raise a great part of the supplies 
within the year, he could not well balance 
his mind ; if, therefore, he had not other 
grounds for rejecting the present measure, 
he should feel himself at a loss to decide 
what vote he should give. Those grounds 
it was now his duty to state. He hoped 
he might be allowed to inquire, what 
would be the effect of making either ex- 
penditure, income, or property, the basis 
of taxation. If expenditure be made the 
criterion, then the avaricious capitalist 
would not pay his due proportion, but the 
weight would fall on him who, in conse- 

uence of having spent tore than he 
could well afford, was least liable to sup- 
port it. If income be taken as the test, 
then the tax would operate with glaring 
inequality. The man who had an income 
of 1,000/. per annum arising from capital, 
and the man who gained the same annual 
sum by a profession or by business, surely 
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ought not to be assessed in the same de- 
gree. If two merchants had each 1,000. 
a year from their commerce, they ought 
not to be taxed alike; because the one 
might be obliged to apply a greater pro- 
portion of his income than the other, to 
. the repair of buildings or machinery. If 
property only be taxed, it might be 
argued, that those who had the greatest 
property might not have the greatest in- 
come; and that the necessary expendi- 
tare of two persons who had equal pro- 
perty might be very different. On these 

ounds he could not bring himself to be- 
leve that either property, income, or ex- 

nditure, should solely and exclusivel 
8 taxed. Such a basis of taxation would, 
in his opinion, be highly unjustifiable. 
The most unexceptionable one that could 
be laid, ought to be formed out of a com- 
bination of the three. The individual 
should be rated according to the property 
he possessed, the income it produced, and 
the degree of expenditure, which his si- 
tuation in life, the size of his family,’ or 
other considerations might demand.—Be- 
sides this objection to a tax upon income, 
he had others extremely strong and for- 
cible. It was a tax which would strike 
with peculiar force at industry and the 
fruits of industry, while indolence was left 
untouched and encouraged. And what 
must be the natural consequence of this 
discouragement of industry ? Does it not 
tend to relax those springs which give 
life and activity to every branch of trade, 
commerce, agriculture, &c.? The mer- 
chant is accustomed annually to convert a 
part of his profits into capital. If the tax- 
ae call for a portion of those profits, 

e must devote less to the increase of his 
reproductive stock. Thus the progress 
of our trade would be obstructed. There 
was a passage in Steuart’s Political Eco- 
nomy so appropriate that he would read 
it: *¢ As to the pure profits on trade: al- 
though they appear to be income, yet I 
consider them rather as stock, and there- 
fore they ought not to be taxed. They 
resemble the annual shoots of a tree 
which augment the mass of it; but are 
very different from the seed, or fruit which 
is annually produced, and is annually se- 
parated from it.” These shoots the mi- 
nister was now lopping, and thus the 
growth of the tree would be checked; a 
few years hence he would probably cut 
down the tree, that -he might the more 
easily lay his hand upon the fruit.—He 
had not stated this tax to be a violation 
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of the per faith to the stockholder, be- 
cause he did not view it in that light. 
Undoubtedly there was a clause in all the 
loan acts, securing to the public creditor 
his dividends “free from al! taxes, 
charges and impositions whatever.” But 
from the moment the money had found 
its way into the pocket of the stockholder, 
from that moment it became liable to 
taxation. Neither had he insisted upon 
another case, namely, that all persons 
from Z00/. per annum and upwards should 
pay a tenth part. Surely it was flagrantly 
upjust to take 10 per cent from the man 
who possessed but 200/. per annum, while 
he, who rioted in the enjoyment. of 
40,000/. yearly income, paid no more. 
As to the productiveness of this new fi- 
nancial project, he would not hesitate to 
say, that it was calculated, in some re- 
spects, to bring in more than the late act 
for augmenting the assessed taxes. 

The Resolutions were agreed to, and a 
Bill was ordered to be brought in there- 
upon. 


Debate on Mr. Tierney’s Motion res- 
pecting Peace with the French Republic.] 
Dec. 11. Mr. Zterney rose to make his pro- 
mised motion, and said :— When I look at 
the situation of our affairs at this moment, 
and compare it with that which it exhi- 
bited some time since, and whgn I couple 
that situation with declarations from a 
variety of quarters, I am impelled, Sir, to 
make the motion with which I shall con- 
clude. I am led to think that the pacific 
disposition which, soon after the con- 
ferences at Lisle, was manifested in his 
majesty’s declaration, has been abandoned, 
and that anew spirit has begun to rise 
up, against which I must enter my pro- 
test. The spirit I allude to is that which 
leads to an extensive continental con- 
nexion. I know it may be said, that this 
motion breaks in upon the undoubted 
power which the crown has of making 
war or peace ; but I think this is a point 
which will not be much insisted upon when 
it is considered that the power of this 
House is unquestionable with respect to 
granting supplies. I have, as a member 
of this House, as good aright to say, that 
the supplies granted to the crown shall be 
granted exclusively for England, as to 
say, what no man doubts I have a right 
to say, that there shall not be any supply. 
But it may be said, that this motion has 
atendency to damp the spirit which is, 
now rising in Europe. If that spirit was 
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rising, and was likely to animate all 
Europe against the ambitious projects of 
the common enemy, I should be the last 
man who would wish to discourage such 
aspirit. But I have no idea that my mo- 
tion would, if assented to, have any such 
operation. I am led to think there is no 
symptom of any spirit rising from principle 
in any quarter; and I need not say much 
to convince the House, that the value of 
any spirit, and even the duration of it, 
must depend upon the pnep on which 
it is founded ; and yet this is called a plan 
for the general deliverance of Europe. I 
should be glad to know where I am to 
look for the spirit which has this tendency. 
Look at Prussia; that power has been at 
peace now for thrce years, and the mi- 
nister of the French republic is there 
treated with all the respect which nations 
observe towards those with whom they 
wish to continue a good understanding. 
If we look at the Emperor, we cannot say 
there is any dispute actually between him 
and the French. There is, indeed a con- 
gress held at Radstadt, but that is, I be- 
lieve, nothing more than a tria! for each 
party to make the best of a mere squabble 
for the right and left bank ofariver. If 
you look at Russia, you will not see any 
thing interesting. I confess I can see no- 
thing from that quarter but profession. 
If we look at the Ottoman Porte, we 
see nothing like pancine in the spirit that 
has shown itself. If any body supposes 
that 1 do not mean to say the Frenc have 
been guilty of the most scandalousinjustice, 
he mistakes me very much. But I see no- 
thing in the conduct of the Ottoman Porte, 
which leads me to think, that the resent- 
ment shown in that quarter is a resent- 
ment arising from any principle on which 
we can reckon for any permanency: on 
the contrary, it appears to be a spirit that 
may be appeased by only altering the 
course of that which produced it. I see 
nothing like a a horde course of oppo- 
sition to the ambitious projects of the ene- 
my in general. The spirit of opposition 
to the enemy there, will discontinue 
the instant they gain for themselves what 
they want. They will have no share in 
the general deliverance of Europe. Wait- 
ing, therefore, to hear where this spirit 
to resist the French is to be seen, I shall 
go on with my observations. 

But it may be said, “ although this 
spirit does not yet appear every where, 
yet your motion ought not to be made, 
for it may prevent that spirit from being 
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excited, and wonld not such an effect be 
dangerous to the general confederacy ?” 
Certainly, if there be such a confederac 
as that from which you expect to wor 
the deliverance of Europe; but it will be 
granted to me, that unless the confederac 
be general, it cannot be attended wit 
any extensive advantages. If only one 
power or two powers exert themselves, 
none of those splendid objects, of which 
we have heard a good deal, can be ra- 


tionally expected to be accomplished. 


Now, with respect to a general confede- 
racy, I am not speaking at random, for it 
is a subject on which I have had positive 
experience. The great confederacy against 
France was when the unfortunate monarch 
was undertrial, and at the time of his death; 
it was then that France was not under the 
advantages of asettled government; when 
all that she possessed was employed only 
to resist actual invasion; when her troops 
were raw and undisciplined, and when, in 
short, she had nothing to oppose to all 
her difficulties, but the energy of the 
people. This was the time when the 
power of a confederacy against France 
was most formidable to her. Let gentle- 
men consider what are now the bounda- 
ries of the French republic, and then let 
them look at what is to be effected by a 
general confederacy. Circumstances must 
materially have changed from those of the 
former before we can reasonably hope for’ 
any advantage from anew confederacy, 
or before it can produce any effect dif- 
ferent from the last. What produced the 
discomfiture of the confederates? The 
skill of the French, or the jealousy and 
indecision of the confederates? Take 
which you will of these two, and the con- 
clusion will be the same. Shall I be told 
that the skill ofthe French is less now 
than it was then? That their strength {s 
less; that their generals are less able, 
their army less steady or less powerful? I 
think not, sir. Now take the alternative : 
is there a greater probability that the 
allies will adhere to each other better than 
they did formerly? Have they a greater 
ardour for the common cause now than 
they had then? Look at the relative si- 
tuation of the different powers. Is it to 
be believed that Austria will place more 
confidence in Prussia, supposing a new 
confederacy formed, than she did for- 
merly? Can we have more confidence in 
either of them after we have been deserted 
by both? Will any gentleman say that we 
ought to vote larger supplies than any that 
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have yet been voted, for the purpose of pose that you will succeed by this new 


adjusting this or that point which may be-' 
long to the left or the right side of the | 
Rhine? Can any man say that these are. 
ae essential to the welfare of Great , 


confederacy in any one thing that will ba 
of the least service to this country? [I 
should be glad to see France driven to her 
former limits; I should be glad to see 


Britain? Can any of the powers expect’ her renounce her principles of ambition, 


much from the co-operation of Russia? 
Can the Emperor expect much cordial sup- 
port from those who have deserted him al- 
ready? can welook with any degree of hope 
fromthe decisive and prompt action of 
the Ottomen Porte? Will any man lay his 
hand upon his heart and say, that any of 
the combinations I have atated can be of 
real service to Great Britain? Well; but 
the question is altered, and other nations 
vow feel what their interests are better 
than they did formerly. Those who re- 
flect on the tenor of the manifestoes of 
1798 and 1794, will do the parties com- 
bined against France the justice to say, 
that whatever they may have failed in, 
they did not fail in foretelling the enor- 
mities of France. Nothing that has hap- 
pened could have astonished the confede- 
rate powers, for they predicted all the 
evils that have happened in consequence 
ofthe. anarchy of France; nor did they 
fail to ascribe all the evils that have have 


happened to French principles. And 
here it is proper I should explain what I 
mean by French principles. Some gen- 


tlemen call all desire for a parliamentar 
or other reform, the result of Frenc 
eee : with such men I cannot agree. 
ut as to those French principles which 
have produced, and are supporting the 
present tyranny of France, no man would 
Fejoice more heartily at their extinction, 
But can any thing be done to inflame the 
resentment of these persons more than has 
been dene by the French republic? Can 
any thing be done to excite deeper hatred 
ia monarchy against French principles 
than the conduct held towards that mo- 
uarch ? Can the nobility of any country 
have greater anger against any thing than 
they have against that conduct which 
abolished their whole order at once, and 
worked the destruction of their titles? 
Would any thing make the prayers of the 
ehurch more fervent against anarchy than 
the overthrowing altogether of all church 
establishment? Could any thing more en- 
tage the lords of manors, and such per- 
tons, than the total extinction of feudal 
tights? These are the men who once 
wited against France; and it is from an 
union of these a jah that you look for 
the deliverance of Europe. Can you sup- 


anc thirst for extent of territory. But 
can you really believe, that, after having 
got Mantua, Luxemburgh, and other 
places, she is more easily tobe driven 
within her ancient limits then she was be- 
fore she made these acquisitions? Or will 
any man say, that this abject is to be acs 
complished without a great evil happenin 
to this country; in short, without su 
consequences to our finances as the most 
sanguine calculator cannot look upon with 
out dismay? Where is your line of de- 
marcation to be drawn ? But although 
you are not to be the conquerors of France, 

ut are only to reduce her to her antient 
limits, do not think that other powers will 
go on with you, even in that object ; they. 
will not aid and assist you in restoring to 
each other what has been lost ; the confe- 
deracy, if it be formed, would dissolve 
tk Sarge that object could be accom- 
plished. But, if you could accomplish 
that object, I am sure you may neverthe- 
Jess adopt my motion; for there is no- 
thing in it hostile to that idea—there is 
not a syllable which goes to prevent the 
powers of Europe from joining against 
France; but instead of our endeavourin 
to extend the confederacy, we should 
leave them to apply to us. Yousay, you 
will bring about the deliverance of Europe. 
Do not say 80: you cannot accomplish it ; 
and I wish you not to make so extravagant 
an attempt. 

Another point that may be urged is, 
that my motion tends to prevent others. 
from showing their principjes, and that it 
tends te decide upon the aggressions of 
the enemy towards ether powers; by which 
means, it may stand in the way of the as- 
sertion of those rights, which lead to ho- 
nourable terms of peace for this country. 
This appears strong at first sight ; but if I 
did not conceive there was an answer to 
it, you would not have had the trouble of 
hearing me this day, for I would not urga 
a single argument that could tend to ime 
ae honourable terms to this country, 

inisters put into his majesty’s mouth, 
after the breaking up of the conferences 
at Lisle, words that are tantamount to the 
spirit of my motion. His majesty there 
says, that “ he looks with anxious expect- 
ation to the moment when the government 
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of France may show a disposition and spi- 
rit in any degree corresponding to his 
own. And he renews, even now, and be- 
fore all Europe, the solemn declaration, 
that in spite of repeated provocations, and 
at the very moment when his claims have 
been strengthened and confirmed by that 
fresh success which, by the blessing of 
Providence, has recently attended his 
arms, he is yet ready (if the calamities of 
war can now be closed) to conclude peace 
on the same moderate and equitable prin- 
ciples and terms which he has before pro- 
osed.”® [Iam not proposing any thing 
that shall bind government as to terms; I 
am anxious only to renew. the spirit of a 
declaration, which, in my opinion, did ho- 
nour to his majesty’s councils at the time 
it issued. If this motion is to be nega- 
tived, it is incumbent on those who op- 
pose it, to show what has altered the course 
we ought to take; for, until that be done, 
our sincerity in the new confederacy will 
be distrusted. There are but two reasons 
that I know of that can be applicable to 
the case—one is, the aggression of the 
French in Switzerland. No man looks 
at that event with more horror than I do; 
but, remember that that aggression, ini- 
quitous as it was, has not the charms of 
novelty. Remember it was the same in 
the case of Venice. The next reason is 
the victory of admiral Nelson: it was most 
unquestionably great and glorious ; but it 
should not, in my opinion, change the dis- 
peeon manifested in the declaration I 
ave recited, after the conference at Lisle; 
and it should be recollected that the de- 
claration was made after the brilliant vic- 
tory of Lord Duncan. 
_ The last objection I believe is, that this 
motion may operate as a notice to France, 
that we cannot any farther co-operate with 
our allies. I say, we should endeavour to 
to make an honourable peace; I do not 
say what the terms are that will ene 
title it to that description ; that I leavewith 
his majesty’s ministers, but when that is 
capable of being effected, I should be glad 
to know why this war should be continued 
on our part for one moment. But is it 
possible for England to continue the war 
without co-operating with other powers ? 
I say you do co-operate by your naval ex- 
ertions. Did you not most effectually co- 
operate with all who opposed the French 
Jast year? Look at the French marine. 
The French trade also is nearly destroyed. 


* See Vol. 33, p. 908. 
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With our fleet we should co-operate with 
other powers against France; but if by 
co-vperation you mean the sending of 
troops to the continent, I here protest 
against such co-operation. If you send 
to any of the other powers any pecuniary 
assistance whatever, either under the title 
of Joan, subsidy, or otherwise ; in the name 
of the comfort, the quiet, and the safety 
of this country, I here protest against it. 
Ido not mean that we should pusillani- 
mously withdraw from the contest. We 
have no necessity to do so; our course 
is marked out for us; and by pursuing it 
we shall co-operate most effectually. 

But perhaps some gentlemen will say, 
they think this an unfavourable moment 
to proclaim to Europe our pacific dispo- 
sitions. I think otherwise. Flourishing 
as our resources have been, our finances 
are now in a state which no man who has 
the interest of this country at heart can 
think of without anxiety. We are carry- 
ing on a war, the expence of which is 30 
millions a year. In six years we have 
added nearly 150 millions sterling to our 
debt, by which we have created the ne- 
cessity of adding to our annual burthens 
eight millions—a sum equal to the whole 
of our expenditure when his present ma- 
jesty ascended the throne. We are called 
an armed nation. I feel as much pride as 
any Englishman ought to feel at the readi- 
ness with which my countrymen show 
their attachment to the country by quali- 
fying themselves for defending it by arms ; 
but this is not a condition of things which 
can continue long in this country. Be- 
sides, I am apprehensive that it must in- 
crease the influence of the Crown, which 
is a great evil. This must be evident to 
any one who looks at the collection ofour 
revenue. Remember also, that the law 
has now silenced every man in the coun- 
try every where except in this House : 
that the Habeas Corpus act is suspended, 
and that no man can say heis free. When 
all these things are put together, am I 
speaking the truth when I say, that the 
constitution of England cannot weather 
such a storm as this much longer? Of 
Ireland I shall say but little ; but I under- 
stand, that, notwithstanding all the efforts 
to curb and repress rebellion there, far- 
ther exertions are still wanted for that pur- 
pose. Ifwe look at our establishments in 
the East, wethere see very large expences. 
With respect to the situation of the ene- 
my, they have now, if not the first, cer- 
tainly the most successful general in Eu- 
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rope: he is now at the head of a large 
army in Egypt, where he has been many 
months without experiencing any ve 
material check. Should he come back 
again to France, and turn his mind against 
this country, I hope we should be able to 
meet him; but it would be a very serious 
thing. Then look at the West Indies. 
And here the first thing that presents it- 
self is the evacuation of St. Domingo, 
which is an alarming event. Within a 
few hours sail of our West India colonies, 
there is a force of no less than 50,000 
blacks, disciplined and trained to arms, 
and inflamed with enthusiastic notions, 
concerning liberty. We have been con- 
cerned for six years in what is called the 
common cause, for no determinate object 
that I ever could see. It is time for us 
to have some separate care of ourselves, 
by which I do not mean any pusillanimous 
or dastardly desertion of the contest ; but 
that whenever France shall, by force of 
arms, or otherwise, become moderate and 
rational in her public views, we may be 
in @ situation to meet her on the scale of 
prudence and discretion. Let England 
pursue the same conduct as she did last 
year, and she at perhaps, bring about 
tranquillity ; but if we go on with loose 
and indefinite notions of the deliverance 
of Europe, such will be the certain charge 
of it, that the effect will be a load which 
no resources we have, or can have, will 
enable us to bear.—The hon. gentleman 
concluded with moving, 

- “That it is the duty of his majesty’s 
ministers to advise his majesty, in the pre- 
sent Crisis, against entering into engage- 
ments which may prevent or impede ane- 
gotiation for peace, whenever a disposi- 
tion shall-be shown, on the part of the 
French republic, to treat on terms con- 
sistent with the security and interests of 
the British empire.” 

Mr. Canning rose and said:—If I might 
judge, Sir, of the impression made by the 
hon. gentleman's speech from the manner 
in which it has been received, and parti- 
cularly from the unusual degree of apathy 
and languor which has prevailed on that 
side of the House on which he sits; I 
should be led to believe, that the ardour. 
manifested on this side of the House by 
my nobie and hon. friends who rose at the 
same time with me, was, perhaps, more 
than the occasion required :—and | as- 
sure you, Sir, I should not have pressed 
myself upon your attention, if I had 
thought the occasion one which de- 
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manded abilities like theirs ;—if I had 
not felt, that what arguments I’have to 
state in opposition to the hon. gentleman's 
motion, are so clear and plain in them- 
selves, as to require little aid from any ta- 
lents in the person whostatesthem. The 
motion of the hon. gentleman cannot be 
denied to be of an extraordinary nature ; 
and he has certainly treated it in a very 
extraordinary manner. I conceive it to 
be consonant as well to the rules of the 
House, as the reason of the thing, that the 
House should not be urged to the ado 
tion of a new and unusual measure, with- 
out its being, in the first place, established, 
that there exists some necessity for adopt- 
ing it, or that some advantage may be 
ained by doing so. I did expect, there- 
ore, from the hon. gentleman, rather 
some solid reasons for the measure which 
he has proposed, than an anticipation of 
the objections which he thought might be 
urged against it. He has contented him- 
self, however, with endeavouring to de- 
stroy the validity of several arguments 
which he has heard out of doors, and which 
he expects to hear to-night against the 
motion that he has made; but he has omitted, 
what seemed to me to be more peculiarly 
incumbent upon him, an explanation of 
the motives which induced him to make 
it. Iadmit that the hon. gentleman ‘has 
been not unsuccessful in anticipating se- 
veral of the most obvious and prominent 
objections against his motion; I cannot 
think that he has been equally fortunate 
in removing them. I shall certainly have 
occasion, in the course of what I have to 
say, to restate many or most of those 
which he has anticipated, and not without 
the hope of establishing them to the con- 
viction of the House. I shall follow him 
through these objections, as nearly as I 
can in the same order in which he has 
brought them forward. | | 
The first objection which he expects to 
hear, but upon which I am certainly not 
inclined to lay the greatest stress, is the 
point of constitutional form. It is by no 
means my intention to contend, that the 
nature of the hon. gentleman’s motion, 
though extraordinary, is wholly unprece- 
dented,—much Jess to deny the power 
and the right of the House of Commons, 
to offer its advice to his majesty, on any 
subject, either of negotiation, or of war. 
I know they have at several times inter- 
fered in both. It is, indeed, somewhat 
singular, that the hon. gentleman should 
not himself have cited any of the former 
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instances of such an exereise of the right 
of parliament. Perhaps he has some re- 
collection, that a peculiar sort of fatality 
has, in almost every instance, seemed to 
attend interferences of this nature; that in 
almost every instance, from the Revolution 
to our own time, they have been either 
nugatory or mischievous. I will mention 
two only, out of the few that have oc- 
curred during this period: the first,— 
that which was nearest, in point of time, 
to the Revolution; the other,—that which 
is nearest to our own time; the first, an 
interference tending to prolong a war; 
the other, intended to accelerate a peace. 
The first, the warlike measure, was the 
famous vote of the House of Lords in 1707, 
‘«¢ That no peace could be safe or honour- 
able which should leave Spain and the 
Spanish West Indies in the possession of 
the house of Bourbon.” It is hardly ne- 
cessary to remind gentlemen, that this 
vote, carried by the heat and violence of 
party, had no effect whatever; that no 
manner of regard was paid to it, in the 
peace which was afterwards negotiated : 
—And, whatever might be the faults of 
that peace, or however loud the cry against 
the ministers who made it. I do not think 
that any man, who looks fairly and im- 
partiaily at that peace now, will say, that 
It was any very great crime in those mi- 
nisters, that they did omit to carry this 
vote into execution. Thesecond example 
to which I refer, is, the resolution voted 
by the House of Commons, respecting the 
“Independence of America.” Of a trans- 
action so recent it is hardly possible to 
speak with the freedom of history. I 
speak, probably, in tle presence of many 
who took part in favour of that revolution, 
—of some certainly, who opposed it. 
Who were right, or who were wrong, I 
do not presume to determine. But in one 
thing, I believe, those who opposed and 
those who promoted it will equally con- 
cur,—that the vote which carried that re- 
solution was an unfortunate vote ; and that 
it had an influence fatal to the intercst of 
this country, on the peace which conclud- 
edthe American war. This is a propo- 
sition which those who had to make that 
peace must, l am sure, contend to be true; 
and which those who condemned that 
peace would find it difficult to deny. 

But whatever might be the force of pre- 
cedents, they would not of themselves, — 
even if their bearing was as much in fa- 
vour of motions of this kind, as unfortu- 
nately it has been against them,—they 
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would not of themselves be sufficient to 
justify the hon. gentleman’s motion. _It 
would, I presume, be farther necessary 
for him to show (as was shown, or at- 
tempted to be shown, in all former in- 
stances), that some necessity at present 
exists, which calls for such an interference 
of the House of Commons. I can con- 
ceive such a necessity to arise only from 
one of two circumstances: either from the 
circumstance of some opening for peace 
now presenting itself, of which ministers 
do not show themselves enough disposed 
to take advantage ;—or from ministers 
having at former periods evinced a dispo- 
sition generally hostile to peace, which 
this motion isintended to censure or tocon- 
trol. That any such opening now exists, 
the hon. gentleman has not attempted to 
argue. I must, therefore, naturally have 
attributed his motion to a false itupression 
remaining on his mind of the conduct of 
ministers in former negotiations :—I must 
have conceived, that he retained a con- 
fused and perplexed recollection of what 
had passed at Lisle, —that he remembered 
something indistinctly of an embarrass- 
ment having been thrown in the way of 
the negotiation by a question about allies, 
—but utterly forgot that the allies who 
created this embarrassment were the allies 
of France and not of Great Britain ;—and 
that, under this mistake, he was bringing 
forward the restriction in the wrong place, 
and applying to this country, a cure for 
the misconduct of the enemy. But I am 
prevented from admitting even this found- 
ation for his proceeding, by the approba- 
tion which the hon. gentleman has ex- 
pressed of the manifesto published by this 
government after the breaking off of the 
negotiations at Lisle. The hon. gentle- 
man distinctly and fairly acknowledges 
that manifesto to have exhibited undoubt- 
ed proofs of the pacific dispositions of his 
majesty’s ministers. 

And here give me leave to observe ra- 
ther a singular argument, which grows out 
of the hon. gentleman’s peculiar conduct 
and situation. He tells you that he brings 
forward this motion as an ‘ unconnected 
and unsupported individual,” acting with 
no party or set of men whatever. 8B 
agreeing to the motion, therefore, the 
vantage which we are to gain is his iadi-. 
vidual co-operation. It is hardly to be 
supposed that he will be more convinced 
of the pacific disposition of ministers after 
this resolution shall have been adopted, 
than he was after the publication of the 
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manifesto, which he has so warmly com- 
mended. What was the first step that he 
took by way of co-operation after that ma- 
nifesto was published? He voted against 
the supply.—Convinced, that his majesty 
had done all in his power to obtain peace ; 
—that he had gone almost beyond what 
could have been expected of him, in for- 
bearance and moderation ;—that he had 
shown even after the victory of lord Dun- 
can, the most decided disposition to make 
peace, upon fair and reasonable terms ;— 
convinced, that the abrupt conclusion of 
the negotiation at Lisle had been the act 
of the enemy exclusively ;—that the con- 
tinuance of the calamities of war was to 
be attributed to the arrogance, and wick- 
edness, and pride, of the enemy alone ;— 
that his majesty had no choice ;—that he 
must of necessity continue to carry on a 
war which the mad ambition of that ene- 
my would not allow him to terminate ;— 
in this conviction, to enable his majesty 
to carry on the war, tle hon. gentleman 
“* unconnected and unsupported,”’ indivi- 
dually, voted against the supply. 1 do not 
mean to impeach the hon. gentleman’s 
conduct in this instance. He had no 
doubt his reasons for it. But Ido mean 
to put it to the judgment of the House, 
whether, if it should be evident (as I trust 
it will be) that no solid and general ad- 
vantage 1s to be derived to the country 
from our agreeing to the hon. gentleman’s 
resolution,—-there is much temptation 
held out to us todo so, by the prospect 
of his future individual co-operation; whe- 
ther it is worth while to adopt an unusual, 
upnecessary, and much moreamischievous 
measure to evince our desire for peace,— 
in order to secure the hon. gentleman’s 
vote against the supply for carrying on the 
war. This, however, would certainly be 
a very inferior consideration, if there were 
any utility or advantage to be derived 
from the measure proposed. 1 have not 
heard the hon. gentleman state any ad- 
vantage as likely to arise from it to the 
country. As he has affirmed nothing of 
this kind, I have nothing of the kind to 
deny. But there is one way of consider- 
ing what is advantageous to this country, 
to which I confess I am very partial; and 
the rather, perhaps, because it does not 
fall in with the new and fashionable phi- 
losophy of the day. I know it is a doc- 
trine of that Jarge and liberal system of 
ethics which has of late been introduced 
into the world, and which has superseded 
all the narrow prejudices of the ancient 
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school,—that we are to consider not so 
much what Is good for our country, as 
what is good for the human race ; that we 
are all children of one large family ;—and 
I know not what other fancies and phitane 
thropies, which I must take shame to my- 
self for not being able to comprehend. I, 
for my part, still conceive it to be the pa- 
ramount duty of a British member of par- 
liament to consider what is good for Great 
Britain: and where no immediate advan- 
tage is pointed out as obviously arising 
from any new measure that is proposed 
for our adoption,—I hold it no bad test 
to examine in what way it bears upon the 
interests of France, and to conclude, how- 
ever unphilosophically, or iliberally, that 
what is good for the enemy, cannot be very 
good for us. 

Now, Sir, I beg to have it understood, 
—and I assure the hon. gentleman, that I 
am very far from meaning any thing per 
sonally disrespectful to him ;—that I give 
him full credit for feeling, as strongly as 
any man, every thing that he owes to his 
country, for being as ready as any man to 
devote his talents and exertions to her 
service. I appeal, therefore, not to his 
feelings, but to his judgment and inge- 
nuity,—-when I desire him to consider, 
whether he could possibly devise any 
measure (capable, at the present moment, 
of being patiently entertained by this 
House or by the public) which should 
have a more direct and manifest tendency 
to benefit France, than the motion which 
he has now brought forward? What 
could any man—any member of this 
House (if it were possible to suppose 
that there should be such a member in 
this House), most perversely devoted to 
the views of the enemy, and bent upon 
exalting France at the expense of Great 
Britain,—what morc effectual measure 
could such a man take for such a purpose, 
than by a motion like the present? = or 
what is it that the French Directory ap- 
pear, by all their conduct, by all their 
publications, to dread and deprecate more 
than any other thing in the world?) What 
is it that all their official and unofticial 
papers most labour to discredit? What 
—but the revival of a great and general 
confederacy in Europe, of which Ieng- 
land should be the animating soul? Why 
should we co-operate with the French Di- 
rectory? What interest can we have in 
common with them, that should induce 
us to take their work out of their hands 
and complete it for them? What advane 
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tage can it be to us to daunt and dispirit 
Europe; and to relieve the Directory from 
the apprehension of any powerful resist- 
ance, or the necessity of any extensive 
preparation; to maintain their influence 
abroad, and their authority at home? 

I will put the question in another way. 
I will suppose that we were now in the 
last year of the monarchy of France, in- 
stead of the sixth or seventh year, or 
whatever it may be, of the French repub- 
lic, one and indivisible. By the ape | 
I mean, of course, that cruel, wicked, 
profligate, abominable despotism, of which 
we have heard so many, and, no doubt, 
so just complaints, — which oppressed 
France with I know not what unheard-of 
cruelties, —which insulted England, and 
desolated Europe, by crimes and calamities 
such as can never be imputed to the French 
Republic. I willsuppose that this monarchy 
had received so formidable a blow as has 
been ai to the Directory by the vic- 
tory of the Nile ;—that its fleets had been 
disgraced and defeated, in different ex pedi- 
tions against the British empire —that its 
fairest provinces were in revolt ;—that its 
subjects were universally discontented ;— 
that its commerce was extinguished;—its 
revenue destroyed;—and its finances, 
by the confessions of its ablest financiers, 
in a state of utter and irrecoverable ruin 
and bankruptcy ;—that against the mo- 
narchy, thus situated, a general spirit was 
rising in Europe:—I will suppose that 
under these circumstances, the ministers 
of this country had come down to this 
House, and suggested the propriety of 
such a measure of abjuration and self-de- 
nial as is now under consideration : 
and I will ask,—what would have been 
the clamour raised on the other side of 
the House ?—how pointedly would the 
question have been put to ministers, 
«¢ What are youdoing? Why do you in- 
terfere to arrest the downfall of this de- 
testable tyranny? Look on only—do 
nothing—and it will fall of itself. What 
business is it of yours to rescue from de- 
struction a power, so inordinate in tts am- 
bition, and so hostile to the happiness of 
Europe.” 

Such would have been the language 
that we should have heard, if the monar- 
chy of France had been the object of for- 
bearance, and if ministers had been the 
persons to advise us to forbear. I will 
not press similar interrogations in such a 
way as to impute to any gentleman im- 
proper and unjustifiable partialities :—but 
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I cannot help asking, whether the present 
government of France be indeed one, 

which has deserved so well of this coun- 

try,—which, to take the question more 

candidly, has deserved so well of France, 

—which, in the still more large and libe- 
ral cant of the day, has deserved so well 

of humantty—as that we should feel our- 
selves called upon to take so extraordinary 
a step in its behalf? And I would farther 

ask, whether,—whatever be the present: 
degree of weakness or stability in the go- 

vernment of France (upon which I give 

no opinion)—whether the effect of this 

moticn must not be to prop its power, 

and to come to the aid of its unpopularity ; 

whether, with this vote of security in one 

hand, the Directory might not boldly hold 

out the Gazette of lord Nelson’s victory 

in the other, and call upon the people of 
France to balance what had been lost with 

what bad been gained ? 

But admitting, for the argument’s sake, 
theobject ofthe hon. gentleman’s motion to 
be advantageous to this country ; it would 
remain to be seen how far that object is 
clearly expressed or understood, and 
how far the means which he suggests are 
calculated for attaining it. The hon. 

entleman takes credit to himself for not 
imiting or defining, in any degree, the 
nature or terms of the peace which it is 
the duty of his majesty’s ministers to con- 
clude. If he had not mentioned this 
omission as a point on which he takes 
credit to himself, it is that which I should 
have been tempted to select for peculiar 
disapprobation. It seems to me at least a 
new and unusual course of policy, instead 
of defining the end, to contract the means 
of action. It would have seemed more 
natural and more fair, to say beforehand, 
‘Such or such is the peace with which 
the country would becontented, and which 
would be consistent with its security and 
interests ; but the mode of arriving at that 
peace, is what must be left for his majes- 
ty’s ministers to devise,’’—this surely 
would be fairer than to say, in the lan- 
guage of the present motion, ‘I will not 
tell you what peace you ought to make; 
—but I will take from you one great 
instrument for making any peace at all.” 

By this motion what advice do you 
give to ministers, or what control do you 
impose on them? Your advice is cer- 
tainly not worth much,—when you only 
tell them how they shall not proceed ; but 
say nothing of how they shall proceed, or 
whither they shall go. Your control 
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cannot be very effectual,—since it is they, 
it seems, after all, who are to remain the 
judges of what is “‘ consistent with the se- 
curity and interests” of Great Britain. 
These interests and this security must ne- 
cessarily be considered with relation to 
the different circumstances of the enemy 
and of Europe. What might be a secure 
peace for Great Britain with France re- 
duced in power, and Europe at liberty,— 
would no doubt be highly unsafe against 
France in her present state of force and 
aggrandizement, with great part of Europe 
at her feet, and the resources of other na- 
tions at her disposal. It is equally clear, 
that it would be more difficult for us, sin- 
gle and onassisted, to extort from France 
such terms as would be consistent with 
our interests, than to obtain the same 
terms, if backed by a powerful confederacy 
in EOrOPS The declaration conveyed to 
France by this motion, that we are deter- 
mined, at all events, to treat singly, would 
naturally inflame her pride, and increase 
her demands. The declaration that we 
make no common cause with other nations, 
would necessarily place those nations at 
her mercy, or on her side. The effect of 
the motion must therefore be to diminish 
alike the probable advantages of the 
peace to be obtained, and our power of 
obtaining it. It prescribes a more diffi- 
cult end to be accomplished, with less 
efficacious means. At the same time, it 
does not tend to hasten the conclusion of 
even such a peace, as with such means 
might possibly be obtained ; for it Jeaves 
ministers at liberty to conclude no peace, 
which they do not think * consistent with 
the security and interests” of the country : 
—and if they should choose to think, 
which they very probably and very lau- 
ly might), that no peace would de- 
serve this character, which should not 
provide for the safety of Europe;— 
what assurance does this motion give 
you against a hopeless prolongation of 
the war ? 

Sir, the hon. gentleman’s purpose ; if I 
at all comprehend it, required that he 
should have made the Jatter part of his 
motion as distinct as the beginning. If 
he had done so,—if he had fairly stated 
the idea which he has in his own midd,— 
I apprehend that, instead of the circumlo- 
cution, of a peace “ consistent with secu- 
rity and interests,’? &c. we should have 
heard of a separate peace. I confess, this 
was what I was prepared to expect. I 
expected it the rather, from comparing 
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the general reasoning of the hon. gentle- 
man with respect to separate war,—with 
what is reported to have been said upon 
the same topic in another place by a noble 
statesman of great consideration and ce- 
lebrity—a statesman, who to a life of po- 
litical activity has had the advantage of 
adding an age of retirement and reflection. 
This great authority (I understand) re- 
commended, as the only sort of war that 
suited the circumstances of this country,— 
a tight, snug, little, domestic war; in 
which our exertions should be confined at 
home ; in which we should not stretch an 
arm beyond the circumference of our own 
dominions, but should sit down with our 
navy collected about us, and turn round 
upon our own axis, without reference to 
the rest of the world. The main advan- 
tage stated as likely to result from this 
system was, that our sailors would spend 
their wages at home: —the noble statesman 
ought to have added, to heighten the 
glowing picture, that they would spend 
them in exciseable commodities. This sys- 
tem of separate war was evidently calcu- 
lated to lead ultimately to separate peace: 
as, indeed, its illustrious promulgator 
avowed. 1 imagined that the hon. gen- 
tleman, in adopting the premises of the 
noble statesman, must be prepared like- 
wise to adopt his conclusion. I shoult 
certainly disapprove of both—because I 
cannot but apprehend that a war so very 
like peace “would lead to a peace that 
would be very like war—that a contest 
(if contest it might be called) in which 
we should be afraid to employ our forces, 
would lead to a pacification at which we 
should be afraid to disband them. And 
this opinion I venture to entertain, in op- 
position to such high authority; because 
I think I have on my side the eternal and 
immutable truth,—that the objects of hu- 
man desire are attainable only by human 
exertion ;—that never yet did inaction 
beget repose, or a want of energy and spi- 
rit secure permanent and unmolested 
tranquillity. 

The system of separation, however, i8 
defended upon another ground. It is 
conceded with great candour, that the 
conduct of France is very bad; but it is 
at the same time contended, that the other 
powers of Europe are very bad too; and 
that the less we have to do with either of 
them, the better. I must take Jeave, Sir, 
in the first place, to observe upon the af- 
fectation, which has grown up among those 
who argue against the war, of pairing-of 
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the enormities of France against the im- 
’ puted crimes of regular governments. No 
sooner is any fresh act of atrocity, cruelty, 

erfidy, or injustice, on the part of the 

reoch republic brought forward in ar- 
gument, 
stale trite topic of declamation, which has 
been used a hundred and ahundred times, 
against Russia, Prussia, Austria, or the 
old government of France. During Ro- 
bespierre’s reign, the favourite pair for 
every onc of his noyades, and fusillades, 
his crowded dungeons, and sweeping exe- 
cutions,—was the imprisonment of La 
Fayette! The partition of Poland too !— 
(a measure which I have no thoughts of 
justifying) against how many detestable, 
impious, and tyrannical outrages, inva- 
sions, confiscations, rapines, and massa- 
cres, of the French government, has not 
the partition of Poland been cited as a 
parallel! It has really, Sir, been called 
Into service so often, that it ought no lon- 
ger to be considered as a pair. It is time 
to agree, that at least in any future enor- 
mities of France, she shall not have a set- 
off in the partition of Poland. 

But after all, to what does this argu- 
ment at best amount? The world isa 
bad world, and we are, therefore, to with- 
draw ourselves from it. Good :—if this 
were, indeed, practicable ; if it remained 
for us to choose whether we would make 
a part of this world or no; 

“‘ If Heav’n would make us such another 

world 

“ Ofone entire and perfect chrysolyte,’—— 
where all should be pure, and perfect, and 
withouta flaw. But if we are, in spite of 
ourselves, compelled to belong to the 
world in which we are placed, I know not 
whether it be not more manly, more 
statesman like, and more virtuous too, to 
make the best of it ;—to do what we can 
with the materials which we have; and 
to endeavour to work out our own happi- 
ness,—even though we should not be 
able to separate and disconnect it from 
the happiness of our fellow creatures. 

I think this a more rational conduct 
than the sort of national secession which 
the hon. gentleman’s motion goes to re- 
commend. I know of no justifiable reason 
for such a secession,—I can conceive no 
motive for it, consistent with true sense of 
right, and just dignity of character. I 
know not how we could reconcile it to 
ourselves (if it were practicable) to with- 
draw into gloomy solitude, and ‘ grim 
repose :” while we have talents which 
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God has given us for the benefit of our 
fellow creatures, and while we have a sta- 
tion which affords us an opportunity of 
employing those talents to that purpose. 
It is not under such circumstances that I 
can conceive it to be excusable, to in- 
dulgea whim, and fretfulness, and peevish- 
ness of temper, from personal spleen and 
petty resentment, because every thin 
does not go exactly as we would have it. i 
can conceive no cause, except sullen dis- 
content, and disappointed ambition, which 
could lead us to abjure communion with 
mankind. For discontent, as a nation, 
God be thanked, we have no ground! 
Ours has been a generous ambitian,—and 
it has not been disappointed so far as we 
are ourselves concerned; but it looks to 
larger and more elevated objects,—to the 
peace and prosperity of the world. If, 
indeed, the full gratification of ambitious 
views were a Sufficient reason for retire- 
ment, we might fairly and proudly retire, 
and say, with truth and confidence, that 
we have acted our part. If we had un- 
dertaken the war for territorial aggran- 
dizement,—if we had been impelled to it 
by a thirst of naval glory,—we might, in- 
deed, sit down contented with our con- 
quests, when there is scarcely any thing 
left for us to-acquire, we might pause, sa- 
tiated with victory, when we have no lon- 
ger an enemy to subdue. But we did not 
undertake the war for these objects, 
Undertake it,'indeed we did in no sense: it 
was forced upon us bythe aggression and 
ambition of ourenemy: we were compelled 
to engage in it for our safety and detence, 
—not in local, partial, and ‘insulated 
points, but in those points in which 
d and bound up 
with the safety, honour, and interests of 
Europe. 
a6 But what,” say the gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, ‘ is the distinct 
object for which we are engaged ?”—Gen- 
tlemen put this question,—as if an object 
were a corporeal substance, as if it was 
something tangible, something that could 
be taken in the hand, and laid upon your 
table, and turned round and round before 
them for accurate, occular, examination. 
In this sense, I profess myself perfectly 
unable to satisfy them. But do they 
mean something less precise than this, 
(though scarcely less so)—the statement 
of some one distinct term, the obtaining 
of which is to be settled before-hand as a 
sine gua non condition of peace? If they 
do mean. this, are they peay prepared to 
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argue that such a statement, supposing it 
could be made, would be politic, would 
be prudent,—particularly with a view to 
the facilitating or accelerating a pacifica- 
tion? Do they not believe,—is it not 
evident,—that if it had any effect, it would 
have an effect exactly the contrary? 
Do they think that the resolution of 
1707, for instance, to which I have already 
referred, had a tendency to promote, or 
to retard peace? That resolution, indeed, 
we know was not adhered to. Was it 
then politic to have passed it? Or, would 
the gentlemen be contented with the 
statement of an object to which we did not 
mean to adhere? Would they gain any 
thing by this? Would this give facility 
to peace, or vigour to war? Would it 
contribute to any possible purpose that 
could be in any way beneficial to the 
country ? 

That we haveobjects, great and momen- 
tous objects, in our view, there is no man 
that must not feel. I can have no diffi- 
culty in declaring, that the most complete 
and desirable termination of the contest 
would be the deliverance of Europe. I 
am told, indeed, that there are persons 
who affect not to understand this phrase ; 
who think there is something confused, 
something involved, something of studied 
ambiguity and concealment in it. I can- 
not undertake to answer for other gentle- 
men's powers of comprehension. The 
map of Europe is before them.—I can 
only say, that [ do not admire that man’s 
intellects, and I do not envy that man’s 
feelings, who can look over that map 
without gathering some notion of what is 
meant by the deliverance of Europe. I 
do not envy that man’s feelings, who can 
behold the sufferings of Switzerland, and 
who derives from that sight no idea of 
what is meant by the deliverance of Eu- 
rope. [do not envy the feelings of that 
man, who can look without emotion at 
Italy, plundered, insulted, trampled 
upon, exhausted, covered with ridicule, 
and horror, and devastation ;—who can 
look at all this, and be at a loss to guess 
what is meant by the deliverance of Eu- 
rope. As little do I envy the feelings of 
that man, who can view the people of the 
Netherlands driven into insurrection, and 
struggling for their freedom against the 
heavy hand of a merciless tyranny, with- 
eut entertaining any suspicion of what 
may be the sense of the word deliverance. 
Does such a man contemplate Holland 
groaning under arbitrary oppressions and 
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exactions? Does he turn his eyes to 
Spain trembling at the nod of a foreign 
master? And does the word deliverance 
still sound unintelligibly in his ear? Has 
he heard of the rescue and salvation of 
Naples by the appearance and the tri- 
umphs of the British fleet? Does he 
know that the monarchy of Naples main- 
tains its existence at the sword’s point ? 
And is his understanding, and is his 
heart, still impenetrable to the sense 
and meaning, of the deliverance of Eu- 
rope? 

Sir, that we shall succeed in effecting 
this general deliverance, I do not pretend 
to affirm. That in no possible case we © 
should By down our arms and conclude a 
peace before it is fully effected, I do not 
mean to argue. But that this is the ob- 
ject which we ought to have in view, even 
if we look to our own safety only,—that 
of this we ought to accomplish as much, 
as our Means, our power, our exertions, 
our opportunities will allow,—I do most 
anxiously contend. If circumstances 
should unhappily arise to make the at- 
tainment of the object hopeless, it will be 
time enough when they do arise, to give 
up the hopes of attaining it:—but do not 
let us run before misfortune, do not let 
us presume disappointment, and anticipate 
the necessity of disgrace ! 

But it is contended, and justly con- 
tended, that the deliverance of Europe 
cannot be effected by our exertions alone: 
and that, unless other powers are sincerely 
disposed to co-operate, we are setting out 
on aromantic and absurd and impracti- 
cable enterprise, which we have neither 
any chance of accomplishing, nor any 
duty or call to undertake. I perfectly 
agree, that if other _powers are not dis- 
posed to co-operate, we have no reason- 
able chance of succeeding to the ex- 
tent of our wishes. But I cannot help 
asking, at the same time—If there be no 
such disposition on the part of other 
powers, where is the use or what is the 
necessity for the hon. gentleman’s mo- 
tion? Why need parliament interfere to 
prevent his majesty’s ministers from taking 
advantage of dispositions which do not 
exist, and from accepting co-operation 
which will not be offered? But it, on the 
other hand, the powers of Europe, or eel 
of them, are ready to do their part towards 
the common salvation, and want but our 
countenance and encouragement to begin ; 
if the train is laid,—if the sparks of enmity 
and resentment which the aggressions of 
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France have kindled in every nation 
throughout Europe want but our breath 
to blow them into conflagration ;—is it 
the dictate of our duty, our interest, or 
our feelings, to save France from destruc- 
tion,—and by a coarse and hasty proceed- 
ing, like that which is now recommended 
to us, to throw a wet blanket on the 
flames ? 

If, however, the co-operation of allies 
should be offered, we are called upon to 
receive them with suspicion and distrust ; 
and to be assured, from the fate of former 
confederacies, from the manner in which 
we have been duped and deceived hereto- 
fore, that no fidelity to engagements, and 
no consistency of conduct, is to be ex- 
pected from the continental powers. It 
seems to me that this is rather a hard, un- 
fair, and hasty judgment. When it is 
contended, that because Austria and 
Prussia have been unfaithful to our 
alliance, and have made peace at different 
times in a manner equally inconsistent 
with their engagements and their interests, 
—Russia and the Porte must therefore 
be considered as equally faithless, equally 
worthless allies, as powers on whom no 
reliance can be placed, and from whose 
exertions no advantage can be expected ; 
—when the errors of” the guilty are thus 
made to furnish a ground of presumption 
against the innocent ;—I have too much 
respect for the hon. gentleman, to say, 
that he reasons falsely, or feebly; but I 
must say, that if I had ever happened to 
meet with such a train of reasoning, upon 
any other subject, in any other place, I 
should have had little hesitation in con- 
demning it as illogical and inconclusive. 
Of the treatment, indeed, which the Otto- 
man Porte receives, I think we have some 
reason to complain. Gentlemen seem to 
think that when they have quoted the 
words of his majesty’s speech, “the vigour 
and decision of the Ottoman Porte,” they 
have entirely settled the question; that 
they have stated something obviously and 
palpably absurd and ridiculous :—and the 
smile with which this quotation is received 
by those who surround them must very 
much encourage them in that idea. They 
seem to think, that because the grand 
seignior wears a long beard and a long 
gown, and is altogether a figure such as 
we are not accustomed every day to con- 
template,—to expect vigour and decision, 
or good sense or sound policy from him, 
18 ao expectation in the highest degree 
wild and fantastical. 
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I cannot, for my life, bring myself to 
understand where all this ridicule lies. I 
know not why the grand seignior should 
not take as correct a view of his interests, 
as any other power whose customs may be 
more conformable to our own. Iam sure 
that the declaration (which we have ail 
seen) of the motives which have guided 
the conduct of the Porte, is as able and 
masterly a composition, as correct in prin- 
one of justice, and as sound in principles 
of policy, as any state paper that ever 
was published by any cabinet of Europe. 
And if the dress and decorations of the 
Turk be all that strikes the hon. gentle- 
man as ridiculous:—I know not why I 
should forbear to take the benefit that 
might result to my arguments, from call- 
ing your attention to the antic mumme- 
ries and tri-coloured trumpery of the en- 
lightened Executive Directory of France. 
But I know, if I were to do so, Sir, I 
should be censured as illiberal, unphiloso- 
phical, and—(there is another word in 
fashion which I had almost forgotten )— 
uncandid. Allow me, Sir, only to claim 
the same candour and liberality for the 
Turk. 

But your Turkis a Mahometan, itseems, 
and therefore an ally not fit for a Chris- 
tian!—I do not know, Sir, but an alliance 
with a Mahometan may be as good asa 

ace with an Atheist; the sanction of 
its engagements may, perhaps, be as 
sacred, and its stipulations as likely to be 
fulfilled. 

But he is a sluggish Turk; slow to 
anger, and hard to he driven into 
action. If that be his character, what must 
be the provocations which have roused 
him! 

But then comes the worst of all :—the 
Turks and Russians are naturally ene- 
mies ; and yet here we find them most un- 
naturally allied together against a common 
enemy. In the first place, Sir, it is a little 
hard, that, when in favour of Franee, all 
notions of received and established policy, 
and of the balance of power in Eu- 
rope, are to be utterly disregarded, and 

ut out of the question,—there is yet to 
be no combination against France but 
upon principles strictly conformable to 
them. But after all, what is there in this 
argument? What does it prove,—but 
that the aggressions of France have been 
so multiplied, so various, and so extraordi- 
nary, asto unite against her powers the 
most opposite in nature and in interest, 
as to make the necessity of resistance, and 
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the duty of self-preservation supersede 
every narrower consideration, every mo- 
tive of more particular and contracted 
policy. 

Did gentlemen suppose, then, that there 
is such a magic force in the hostility of 
France, that if she attacks, at the same 
time, two powers, naturally enemies to each 
other, the recollection of their previous 
hostility shall deprive each of them of the 
capacity of self-defence? Did any body 
ever see, or hear, or read of an instance of 
such rooted, and unconquerable, and un- 
reasonable antipathy? Can they conceive 
this in individual instances? If a man 
comes against me with a sword stained 
with the blood of my enemy, am I there- 
fore to make no resistance to his attack ? 

For our old allies, however, it is taken 
for granted that no apology can be made. 
No good reason (it is contended) can be 
given, why they should not be more 
worthy of our confidence, more steady 
to our interests and their own, than they 
have proved themselves in the former con- 
federacy. The hon. gentleman has anti- 
cipated an argument which he is appre- 
hensive may be drawn from the change of 
circumstances in Europe, and from the 
conviction which is grown up within this 
last year, Py a the real views and 
intentions of France. This argument the 
hon. gentleman has anticipated, and de- 
clares he sees nothing in it. The hon. 
gentleman is right in his anticipation. I 
certainly am disposed to use this argu- 
ment; and I certainly am equally disposed 
to differ from the hon. gentleman as to 
its force and validity. 

I would ask the hon. gentleman, I would 
ask every man in the House, whether he 
does not know—personally and intimately 
know—many individuals in this country, 
the whole course and current of whose 
ideas, with respect to France, have of late 
been entirely changed? Does he not be- 
lieve that the invasion of Switzerland, for 
instance, that the profligate, swindling 
transaction with America, that the event 
of the negotiation at Lisle, worked a great 
change in the public mind in this country ? 
Is not the hon. gentleman acquainted with 
great and illustrious converts among what 
some persons have deemed the most able, 
the most enlightened and most respect- 
able characters of the age? And by what 
rule, either of justice or of reason, does 
the hon. gentleman propose to limit the 
benefits of experience to his own country- 
men alone? Is it not possible that the 
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statesmen of Austria or of Prussia may 
have caught some light from what has 
passed upon the continent of Europe? 
May not baron Thugut or count Haug- 
witz have declared (though not, perhaps, 
in a public tavern), at Berlin or Vienna, 
that ‘“* France has thrown off the mask, if 
ever she wore it?” Would not they be 
to be believed if they had made such a de- 
claration? Is there any thing that should 
make their profession incredible and their 
conviction suspicious? Or is it to the 
enlightened wisdom, to the penetrating 
and perspicacious sagacity, to the firm 
and inflexible virtue of our own patriot 
statesmen alone, that we would confine 
the plea of credulity, and restrict the pri- 
vilege of recantation ? 

I, Sir, do not see the justice of such a 
restriction and limitation: and I confess I 
should try the sincerity of such a recanta- 
tion by one test alone; by observing whe- 
ther or not it were followed by any act 
that corresponded with its spirit and its 
meaning. It has been observed by ancient 
philosophers, that if virtue could be 
brought to perfection and consummation 
in any human mind, the possessor of it 
would still be an imperfect creature, for- 
asmuch as the consciousness of his own 
excellence would weaken in him one of 
the first and most amiable qualities of hu- 
man nature—the indulgence for the frailties 
of his fellow-creatures. It is, I suppose, 
from some such cause as this, that the 
gentlemen on the other side of the House 
show themselves so little indulgent to the 
failings and errors of our allies. | Consci- 
ous that nothing of French artifice, or 
French wickedness, could deceive or im« 
pose upon them, they cannot forgive the 
folly and stupidity of those who have suf- 
fered themselves fora moment to be so 
deluded: nay, they are hardly content to 
ascribe the delusion to folly ; but are for- 
ward to insinuate a suspicion of sympathy 
and fellow-feeling with France. 

We, Sir, who have not the same con- 
sciousness of infallibility in ourselves, are 
naturally averse from such suspicion, and 
more disposed to make good-natured al- 
lowances. And I protest, for one, that 
if the ministers whom I have men- 
tioned, baron Thugut, and count Haug- 
witz,—nay, if even their masters, the 
Emperor and the king of Prussia, had 
pledged themselves yet deeper to a mis- 
taken opinion of l’rance ;—it the forms of 
the House had admitted of their being 
brought to your bar, and there, Sir, before 
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God and the country, swearing upon their 
oaths and upon their honour, that they 
believed—nay, swearing that they always 
would continue to believe,—that the go- 
vernment of France was the gentlest, quiet- 
est, purest, noblest, faithtullest, best of 
governments ;—that it abhorred and de- 
tested above all things, the idea of fo- 
re'gn interference with the government of 
other countries ;—that the character of 
the Directory had something in it of pe- 
culiar candour, ingenuity, and openness ; 
—that they (the witnesses) spoke to these 
facts from their own certain knowledge,— 
for that they had lived upon terms of the 
most confidential intercourse with the Di- 
rectory, and their communication had been 
almost entirely upon subjects of a political 
nature :—TIf, L cay. Sir, such had been the 
testimony in favour of France, given with 
all the solemnity of an oath, by the great 
personages to whom I have referred ;—I 
should yet be willing to allow some credit 
to their asseveration, if they were now to 
come forward and tell us, that the circum- 
stances of the conduct of France since 
the time when this testimony was given, 
that, above all, the declarations and con- 
fession of France herself, had completely 
changed their opinion; had detected the 
fraud which had been practised upon their 
judgment, and had convinced them of the 
protligacy, the atrocity, and the hypocrisy 
of the Dircctory. I say, Sir, I should be 
willing to give full credit to this penitent 
retraction. I should be willing even to 
profit by their offers of future co-opera- 
tion against France. Nor dol well see 
on what ground the hon. gentlemen could 
reject such offers, unless they are pre- 
pared to argue (which if they are, on 
their own judgments be the responsibility, 
--I do not presume to give any opinion 
for or against such a proposition) that 
‘¢noman who has once been contaminated 
by the communion of French principles, 
—who has been drawn, however inno- 
cently or mistakenly, into an approbation 
and encouragement of persons acting upon 
these principles,—can ever again be a 
sound man.” _iI[, for my part, should in 
such a case incline to believe the recanta- 
tion sincere, and to act upon it as such; 
—unless indeed at the moment of making 
it the same person were to say to me, “I 
do not, however, so much disapprove 
French principles in themselves: I onl 
doubt the propriety of their application.” 
— Then, indeed, I admit, that I should 
distrust him again as much as ever. 
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So much, Sir, as to the particular ar- 
gument that the past conduct of our for. 
mer allies ought to lead us to withhold all 
credit froin their future professions. There 
is, however, another and a more general 
argument, comprehending alike these and 
the other powers of Europe; which, but 
that it has been stated by the hon. gen- 
gentleman, I should really have thought 
scarcely worth confutation. We, it seems 
—a wise, prudent, reflecting people—are 
much struck withall the outrages thatFrance 
has committed upon the continent ; but on 
the powers of the continent itself, no last- 
ing impression has been mnde. Is this 
probable? Is it possible? Is itin the na- 
ture of things, that the contemplation of 
the wrongs and miseries which others 
have endured, should have worked adeeper 
impression upon our minds, than the suf- 
fering of those miseries and wrongs has 
left on the minds of those upon whom they 
were actually inflicted ? ° 

“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 

Quam quz sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 
Yet the echo and report of the blows by 
which other countries have fallen, are sup- 
posed to have had more effect upon us, 
than the blows themselves produced upon 
the miscrable victims who sunk beneath 
them. 

The pillage and bloody devastation of 
Italy strike us with horror ;—but Italy, we 
are to believe, is contented with what has 
befallen her. The insults which are hurled 
by the French garrison from the walls of the 
citadel of Turin rouse resentment in our 
breasts; but have no effect on the feelings of 
the Picdmontese. We read with indignation 
of the flag of Bernadotte displayed in 
mockery and insult tothe Emperor and 
his subjects; but it Raunted in the eyes of 
the people of Vienna without exciting any 
emotions of hatred or resentment. The 
invasion of a province of a friendly power 
with whom they had no cause nor pretext 
for hostility, has created in us a decided 
detestation for the unprincipled hypocrisy 
and ambition of the Directory ; but the 
Ottoman Porte sits down contented with 
the loss of Egypt; feels no injury, and de- 
sires neither reparation nor revenge. 

And then, Sir, the wrongs of Switzer 
land! They, too, are calculated to ex- 
cite an interest here; but the Swiss no 
doubt endure them with quiet resignation, 
and contented humility. If, after the 
taking of Soleure, the venerable magis- 
trates of that place were first paraded 
round the town in barbarous triumph, and 
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afterwards, contrary to all the laws of war, 
of nations, and of nature, were inhumanly 
put to death; if, when the unoffending 
town of Sion capitulated to the French, 
the troops were let loose to revel in ever 
ies of licentiousness and cruelty,—if 

e women, after having been brutally vio- 
lated, were thrown alive into the flames; 
if, more recently, when Stantz was carried 
aftera short but vigorous and honourable 
resistance, such as would have conciliated 
the esteem of any but a French conqueror, 
the whole town was burnt to the ground, 
and the ashes quenched with the blood of 
the inhabitants :—the bare recital of these 
horrars and atrocities awakens in British 
bosoms, I trust it does awaken, I trust it 
will long keep alive, an abhorrence of the 
nation and name of that people by whom 
such execrable cruelties ave been prac- 
tised, aud such terrible calamities inflicted: 
but on the Swiss (we are to understand), 
these cruelties and calamities have left no 
lasting impression; the inhabitants of So- 
leare, who followed, with tears of anguish 
and indignation, their venerated magis- 
trates to a death of terror and ignominy; 
the husbands and fathers and sons of those 
wretched victims who expired in torture 
and in shame, beneath the brutality of a 
savage soldiery at Sion : the wretched sur- 
vivors of those who perished, in the ruins 
of their country at Stantz; they all felt 
but a transient pang; their tears by this 
time are dried ; thezr rage is hushed ; thetr 
resentment silenced: there is nothing in 
their feelings which can be stimulated into 
honourable and effectual action; there is 
no motive for ¢heir exertions, upon which 
we can safely and permanently rely! Sir, 
I should be ashamed to waste your time 
by arguing sucli a question. 

If, however, with such alliesas there isa 
probability of obtaining, with sucha chance 
for the fidelity and stability of those al- 
lances, as the circumstances to which I 
have alluded appear to furnish, we are yet 
to be told that there is no safety in such 
a system: it may be worth while to con- 
sider very shortly, whether a greater de- 
gree of security would belong to a sepa- 
rate treaty of peace with France con- 
cluded at the present moment, if at the 
present moment it were possible to con- 
clude it. I certainly have no thoughts of 
troubling you at length upon this part of 
the subject, because there is not one word 
in the hon. gentleman’s speech which im- 
plies the belief (it would indeed be strange 
ifhe could believe) that any peace on any 
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terms is at present within our power. But 
if the faith of other powers be doubtful, 
the perfidy of France is certain. 

Need I enumerate the several instances 
of direct and profligate breach of faith 
which have distinguished, or rather which 
have marked in almost equal degree, every 
diplomatic act of the French republic? 
Need I recall to your memory how the 
preliminaries of Leoben (first granted to 
the Emperor to extricate Buonaparte from 
the difficulties of the situation into which 
his rashness had precipitated him), were 
withdrawn and cancelled by the French 
government, under the pretence that to 
claim the execution of them was to im- 
pose on the generosity of the republic? 
How in their room was substituted the 
treaty of Campo Formio? And how the 
treaty of Campo Formio, after being vio- 
lated in innumerable instances, has been 
almost distinctly abrogated and renounced 
in the confederacies at Radstadt? Need 
I desire you to recollect the fraud and 
violence by which the French took pos- 
session of Venice, and the shameless in- 
justice with which they the next day trans- 
ferred that possession to the Emperor? 
Need I return again to Switzerland to re- 
mind you, that the invasion of that devoted 
country was the work not of arms so much 
as of treaty ; that the way for pillage and 
devastation was opened by the pretext of 
superintending and guaranteeing a few 
parltamentary reforms? Can we remem- 
ber these things, and yet pretend to doubt 
if we shall have as good security for the 
fidelity of our allies in the prosecution of 
the contest, as we could build on the faith 
of France for its safe and honourable ter- 
mination ? 

There is yet another point of view, in 
which this argument may be considered. 
Let sn compare} the expectations which 
we may be allowed to form of our allies, 
with the character and situation of the 
several allies of France. If we, in renew- 
ing the great confederacy of the powers of 
the continent, are weaving a rope of sand ; 
—let us examine whether the connexions 
of France are bound to her by a chain 
which nothing can loosen. If the ground 
upon which we stand is false and hollow, 

| let us see whether the alliances of France 
Test upon a more stable and soiid founda- 
ition. If the only sure foundation of per- 
manent alliance between nations must be 
laid in community of interest and of senti- 
| ment, in the sense of mutual benefits, or 


_ the interchange of protection on the 
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one side, and attachment on the other: — 
let us look round, Sir, among the states 
which are immediatly connected with 
France: let us examine the benefits which 
they derive from her friendship, and it 
will not be difficult to estimate the affec- 
tion which they must owe to her in return. 
Js it in the Cisalpine, the Roman, the Ligu- 
rian republics, those deformed and rick- 
etty children, upon whom the mother re- 
public bas lavished so much of her care, 
—is it in these, however they may bear 
the precious resemblance of their parent, 
that we are to look for the fondness of 
filial duty and attachment? Are we to 
Jook for it in the Cisalpine republic, 
whom, in preference to the others, she 
appears to have selected as a living sub- 
ject for her experiments in political ana- 
tomy; whom she has delivered up tied 
and bound to a series of butchering, bung- 
ling, philosophical professors, to distort 
and mangle, and lop, and stretch its limbs 
into all sorts of fantastical shapes, and to 
hunt through its palpitating frame the 
_vital principle of of republicanism? Is 
the infant Roman republic so gratified by 
the present which France has made to it 
of five consuls instead of two ; as to forget 
all the miseries, the robbery, the confisca- 
tion, and the blood, by which this invalu- 
able acquisition has been purchased ? Does 
the protection which she has afforded to 
the Ligurian republic, entitle her to their 
affectionate acknowledgment and pious de- 
votion? Observe, I beg of you, in what 
a situation those unfortunate Ligurians 
have been placed by her. They are 
forced into acts of outrage and hostility 
against England. We declare war against 
them ;—and such is their confidence in 
the protection of France, that no sooner 
has that war been declared, than they 
come crawling upon their knees to implore 
our pity and forbearance! Unnatural Li- 
gurians! if they are not thankful for such 
an instance of the parental solicitude of 
France for their welfare ! 

Look next at that unfortunate prince, 
whose dominions border upon these 
wretehed republics ; and ask, by what ties 
of gratitude is the king of Sardinia bound 
to his ally! The king of Sardinia, it is 
true, has not yet been precipitated from 
his throne: but he sits there with the 
sword of a French garrison suspended 
above bis head. He retains, indeed, the 
style and title of king; but there is a 
French gencral to be viceroy over him. 
A prisoner in his own capital, surrounded 
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by the spies and agents, and hemmed in 
by the arms of the Directory, compelled 
to dismiss from his councils and his pre- 
sence all those of his servants who were 
most attached to his person, and most 
zealous for his interests; compelled to 
preach daily to his people, the mortifying 
and degrading lesson of that patience and 
humility, of which he is himself a melan- 
choly example, to excuse and extenuate 
the insults offered by his allies to his sub- 
jects, to repress, even by force, the re- 
sentment of his subjects against his allies : 
is this a situation in which the king of 
Sardinia can be supposed to derive com- 
fort from the alliance of France, and repay 
it with thankfulness? Would he not, 
even if this were to be the extent of his 
suffering and degradation; would he not, 
if he inherits the spirit of his great ances- 
tors, if their blood ‘flows in his veins; 
would he not seize, even at the risk of his 
crown and of his life, any opportunity 
that might be afforded him, to emancipate 
himself from a connexion so burthensome, 
to shake of the weight off a friendship so 
intolerable 2 

But he well knows that he has not yet 
suffered all that is prepared for him. He 
knows full well that he is allowed to 
occupy even this shadowy and tottering 
throne, to grasp the “ unreal mockery” ofa 
sceptre, only so long as he shall be neces- 
sary as purveyor for the French army in 
Italy: or until it shall please the capri- 
cious cruelty of his tyrants to end his dis- 
grace by annihilation. Perhaps the sup- 
plies for a campaign may be more readily 
procured by the operations of a regular 
government, than they could be by any 
new upstart revolutionary power, in a 
country agitated by the ferment of politi- 
cal change. Perhaps the lust of destroy- 
ing may overbear this prudential conside- 
ration. But, at all events, the war in Italy 
once over, whether it be in the tide of 
victory, or in the ebb and reflux of defeat, 
that the French armies return through 
Piedmont, their passage will alike be fatal 
to this unhappy monarch and to his peo- 
ple ; they will equally sweep away with 
them, in a torrent, whatever remains of | 
royalty and of established government ; 
and will leave behind them the same 
wreck, the same shapeless ruins, with 
which the fair face of the neighbouring 
countrics is already encumbered and de- 
formed. 

But, perhaps, with more powerful and 
more respected allies, with those whose 
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names were brought forward with such 
display and ostentation in the negotiation 
at Lisle, as inseparably connected with 
the honour and interests of the French 
Republic : perhaps with Holland and with 
Spain a greater degree of forbearance has 
heen observed; a more friendly and 
liberal intercourse has been established ; 
a more honourable and independent sys- 
tem of communication has been main- 
tained. 

The friendship of Holland! The inde- 
pendence of Spain! Is there a man so 
besotted as to suppose, that there is one 
hour of peace with France preserved by 
either of these unhappy countries, that 
there is one syllable of friendship uttered 
by them towards France; but what is 
extorted by the immediate pressure, 
or by the dread and terror of French 
arms ?——— 

“¢ mouth-honour, breath 
“ Which the poor heart would fain refuse, 
but dare not !” 

Have the regenerated republic of Holland, 
or the degraded monarchy of Spain, such 
reason to rejoice in the protection of the 
French Republic, that they would volun- 
tarily throw themselves between her and 
any blow which might menace her exist- 
ence? Holland once had wealth, had in- 
dustry, had commerce. Where are they 
now? Gone; swallowed up in the all- 
devouring gulph of French bankruptcy. 
Holland once had flourishing colonies ; 
them, perhaps, France has preserved for 
her. The flag of the enemies of France 
is flying in Ceylon, and at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Holland had once a navy, 
a navy of strength and gallantry and repu- 
lation, a navy which has often contended 
even with our own, and contended with 
no mean exertion, for the mastery of the 
sea?’ Where is it now? Where is the 
skill which directed, the promptness, cou- 
rage, and vigour, which manned it? All 
utterly destroyed and gone. The baneful 
touch of French fraternity has blasted the 
reputation, has unmanned the strength, 
has bowed the spirit, of the people, in the 
same proportion as it has exhausted the 
resources of the country. The spirit of 
the people is bowed, it is true ; but let us 
trust that it is not broken; let us hope 
that, if an opening should be presented, it 
may yet spring up with sudden and irre- 
sisuble violence, to the astonishment and 
overthrow of its oppressors. 

Spain, however, it may be said, is still 
powerful, and still a monarchy; to Spain, 
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therefore, the friendship of France must 
have been offered on more equal and du- 
rable terms. An alliance with a Bourbon 
cemented with Bourbon blood cannot but 
be lasting. I look at Spain, Sir, and it 
must be owned I find her still a monar- 
chy; she has not yet received the bles- 
sings of a Directory and two councils. 
But, I confess, I perceive no one of those 
features by which the monarchy of Spain 
has heretofore been distinguished. I see 
nothing of power; I can discover nothin 

of policy. I know, that to be engage 

in an impolitic war, is not of itself an un- 
heard-of, or an unaccountable novelty. 
Spain has, no doubt, been often engaged, 
as well as other powers, in wars of 
pride, in wars of ambition, in wars of 
doubtful or mistaken interest. In an 
absolute monarchy too, like Spain, it must 
often have happened, that, in matters of 
war, or alliance, as well as of internal re- 
gulation and domestic policy, the will of 
the prince, guided either by shallow fa.. 
vouritism, or by crooked intrigue, has at 
times, adopted measures prejudicial to the 
welfare of his subjects. A powerful and 
haughty nobility, a numerous and highly- 
privileged clergy, may at other times have 
given an impulse to the direction of affairs 
agreeable only to their own prejudices 
and partial interests. At other times, 
again, the tempest of popular fury has 
overborne, both the will of the prince and 
the power of the aristocracy, and driven 
the machine of government wholly out of 
Its natural course, and direction. Buta 
situation of things, in which the crown is 
enthralled, the aristocracy humbled, and 
the nation in general degraded and impo- 
verished, not by the effects of internal 
struggle, or the perverse preponderance 
of any one party or member of the state, 
but by the palpable, undisguised, and op- 
pressive agency of a foreign power: this 
is, indeed, an unusual situation for an in- 
dependent kingdom. Such is, however, 
the situation of Spain. The power of the 
monarch, the prejudices and privileges of _ 
the higher orders, the comfort, happiness, 
and almost subsistence of the mass of the 
people, are all embarked together in a 
war, of which the success or failure must 
be equally fatal to themall: a war, which 
has committed that country with an ene- 
my whom it darcs not face, and has linked 
it to the fortunes, and subjected it to the 
will of an ally, whose fricndship is more 
formidable than hostility: a war which 
has brought into contempt the authority 
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the nation; which has exhausted the 
commercial and annihilated their military 
marine: which in precluding their inter- 
course with their colonies, has cut off the 
springs of wealth that fed the state, and 
the streams of commerce that enriched 
the country; a war, which has done more 
in two short years, under the auspices of 
France, to carry into execution that vote 
of the British parliament in 1707, to wrest 
the monarchy of Spain and the Spanish 
West Indies from the possession of the 
house of Bourbon, than all the exertions 
of this country could ever have effected, 
than all its enmity could ever have de- 
sired. 

So fatal has been to Spain already the 
friendship of the French republic; and 
such are the obligations by which she is 
bound to it in perpetual allegiance and 
fidelity! But this is not yet all: the 
king of Spain has yet to drink the bitter 
dregs of misery and degradation. 

Sir, when Louis 14th broke up the con- 
ferences of Gertruydenberg rather than 
submit to the proposal of turning his arms 
against his grandson ; whatever our dislike 
of his former insolence, or our detestation 
of his ambition may be, we cannot refuse 
our approbation to this just display of 
spirit and of feeling. Fallen as he then 
was from the splendor of his high for- 
tunes, and in some measure at the mercy 
of his enemies; we cannot but applaud 
the honourable pride with which, while 
conceding territory and dominion as the 
ptice of peace, he yet rejected peace 
itself, when it was to be purchased with 
ignominy. I think, too, we cannot but 
condemn the cruel and ungenerous po- 
licy which dictated the demand of such 
a sacrifice. But this, we are to recollect, 
was the demand of a triumphant enemy. 
Mark now the extortion of a protecting 
friend! The king of Spain, exhausted in 
his resources, and disgraced in his arms, 
by a war carried on at the instigation, and 
for the exclusive interest of the French 
Directory, is, in return for these exertions, 
commanded by that Directory to employ 
what remains of the strength and power 
of his kingdom, for the conquest of Por- 
tugal, for the subversion of the throne to 
which his daughter is heir. Have we the 
feelings of men, and do we doubt what 
eentiments of indignation and disgust 
this outrageous command must have 
excited in the bosom of a father and a 
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Now, Sir, there is a story, and it was 
a good one till the French got hold of it— 
the story of William Tell. I think I need 
hardly make the application. Would it 
appear to us a surprising or an unpatural 
thing, if the king of Spain, urged and 
finally compelled to point his last weapon 
at the crown of bis daughter, should turn 
round in the fury of despair, and aim it at 
the bosom of the tyrant who dictated the 
blow? 

I have not troubled the House with this 
enumeration, as conceiving it to hold out 
in itself inducements and temptations for 
the continuance of the war; supposing 
that we had any choice as to continuing 
or concluding it. But forced as we are 
to persevere in the contest, and expedient 
as It appears, that we should furnish our- 
selves with whatever means we can pro- 
cure for conducting it to a termination 
consistent with our safety and our honour, 
and convinced, as I think every man must 
be, that the co-operation of other powers 
affords at least one great instrument for 
such an exertion: it does, I think, seem 
material, when against the system of alli- 
ances no argument is so loudly urged as the 
probability of those alliances proving un- 
faithful and unsound; It does, I think, seem 
material to ascertain, whether this hazard 
is peculiar to our situation alone; or whe- 
ther, if on the one hand we have but feeble 
assistance, we are likely, on the other 
hand, to have any thing but feebleness 
to oppose. Committed with our enemy 
single handed, France to England, what 
should we fear? But if the accession of 
allies is to us an accession of weakness, 
is not something to be assured that to 
France it is not an accession of perma- 
nent and formidable strength? that if 
France has the means of seducing our 
allies, we have the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that our interest cannot be indifferent 
to the allies of France? That even when 
men called on her side and fighting under 
her banners, they cannot fail in their secret 
hearts to pray that the victory may be on 
our side. 

Is not this the case? Do we not know it 
to be so? Whois there that-hes not heard, 
and heard with heartfelt delight, that the 
glorious victory of the first of August 
communicated a sensation of triumph and 
of joy, not only to the heart of England ; 
not only to the bosom of those nations 
whose deliverance is more immediately . 
effected, not only to nations neutral in 
name, but who fecl in spite of their neu- 
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trality that their independent existence is 
involved in the issue of the contest, but 
even to nations nominally hostile to Great 
Britain, to governments the slaves of the 
ower or creatures of the caprice of 

rance? The presence of a French am- 
bassador could scarce repress the burst of 
exultation in courts that trembled at his 
frown. The whispered satisfaction went 
round in circles, where an open manifes- 
tation of joy would have been treason. 
And even the vassal republics leaped in 
their chains. 

Oh! but however willing the allies of 
France might be to seize a favourable op- 
portunity for shaking off the yoke of her 
protection, were we even able to rally 
them on our side in the outset of the con- 
test, their assistance would be nothing 
worth. Exhausted and dispirited as they 
are, they have neither the heart nor 
strength to fight the battle of independ- 
ence! True, Sir, they have been cruelly 
reduced and broken down. It is true, that 
many of them have been moulded and 
distorted into shapes so strange and unna- 
tural, that they scarce have limbs to use, 
or the power of self-motion remaining ; 
but yet, even so, they are not wholly 
without vigour and vitality, 

“¢ Spoltatis arma supersunt.” 

The arms which they have remaining are 
the arms most terrible to tyrants, their 
wrongs, their desperation, the desire of 
revenge. Let France appeal to the bad 
passions of our allies ; let her cajole their 
fears, or inflame their appetite for aggran- 
dizement. The foundations of our tacit 
but mtimate alliance with the Allies of 
France are already laid, in their just resent- 
ment, in their proud indignation, in every 
virtuous and every honourable feeling. 
When did such a contest terminate in 
giving ultimate and permanent preponder- 
ance to evil? If Ido not venture to an- 
ticipate a fortunate result amounting to 
the full completion of our sanguine and 
justifiable expectations, I may surely ask, 
what has France done to deserve that the 
ordinary course of human events should 
be reversed in her favour ? 

But then, Sir, another and agraver doubt 
rs stated. It is doubted whether, with 
half the world in arms on our side, the 
objects which we might hope to obtain, 
would be, in any just and politic sense, 
British objects. I, Sir, have not sat long 
enough in this House to remember the 
time, bat a time I am told there was, 
when if I had ventured to hesitate a 
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doubt whether or not the situation of the 
powers of the continent, relatively to us or 
to each other, and the general balance of 
Europe (as it is called) were objects of 
British concern, I should have been 
scouted and laughed at as a driveller and 
an ideot, or reviled as a presumptuous 
arraigner of the wisdom and policy of our 
ancestors. I understand that all this is 
now changed. I understand that the 
great authorities, from whom I should 
more particularly have expected such a 
censure if I had ventured such an opinion, 
have entirely thrown away and abandoned 
their favourite system; and are now more 
strenuous in decrying those who maintain 
it, than they were before in propagating 
it themselves. I cannot account for these 
excentricities ; but I do not presume to 
blame them. They at least teach me to 
proceed with caution; and rather to ine 
quire with great humility from the hon. 
gentleman on the other side of the House, 
whether or no such and such things are 
objects of interest to our country? than 
to state any affirmative opinion of my own 
upon the subject. 

The hon. gentleman mentioned the East 
Indies, and alluded to the expedition to 
Egypt as having threntened our posses- 
sions in that quarter. Is then the de- 
liverance of Egypt from a French army a 
British object? Does the hon. gentleman, 
or does any man, believe, that if peace 
had been concluded at Lisle, this ex- 
pedition would at all the less have been 
undertaken? Does he believe that, in 
that case to defeat the expedition would 
have been equally a British object? And 
does he think that, after the peace 
made at Lisle, we should have been 
equally in a condition to defeat it? 
Would not the co-operation of the Turk 
have been then desirable, to enable us to 
effect this purpose? Is it less desirable 
now? If, by his co-operation, we are 
enabled to confound and expel that borde 
of robbers, and buccaneers, who have 
taken possession of his Egyptian territory; 
or (what I should like much better), to 
shut them up on all sides, and leave them 
there to be quietly and gradually exter- 
minated—is this no advantage to Great 
Britain?) Was the purpose of the hon. 
gentleman’s motion to preclude the pos- 
sibility of this event? If, by the joint 
assistance of Russia and the Porte, we 
could sweep the Levant and the Mediter- 
ranean of the scattered remnants of this 
piratical armament ; if the coasts of Italy 
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were thus rendered unassailable by the ene- 
my, and the southern coasts of Francethus 
laid open to our attack, and the ports and 
commerce of the Mediterranean and Le- 
vant secured to us; are these British ob- 
jects? Are the Netherlands a British ob- 
ject? Ihave heard that the dependence 
of the Netherlands on France, has in tor- 
mer times been considered as so prejudi- 
cial to this country, that there was no case 
in which that object alone would not bave 
been a sufficient cause for prolonging or 
for even engaging in a war. I do not 
assert that this is so. But if there be any 
truth in this opinion, and if, by a vigorous 
co-operation on the part of Austria or 
Prussia, or both, we might have a chance 
of wresting this possession from France, 
—will the hon. gentleman, will any other 
man in the House be the person to get up 
and say, ‘ This you might effect, but I 
will prevent you?” If by the help of 
Prussia, we might hope to rescue Holland 
from her present state of servitude and 
degradation, to raise her head once more 
among the independent powers of Europe, 
a rich, a flourishing and a happy coun- 
try, connected with us by old habits, 
common interest, and the reciprocation of 
commercial advantages : will any man say 
that this would not be a Britzsh object ? 
will any man lay in his claim now, would 
any man be proud hereafter to have en- 
titled himself, to the credit of having 
thrown an insuperable impediment in the 
way of the rescue and restoration of Hol- 
land ? 

And yet, Sir, Holland has heretofore been 
thought to be so intimately interesting to 
this country, especially by gentlemen who 
used to sit on that side oF the House, and 
whose former opinions on foreign politics 
I have been accustomed to attach no 
small oe of respect and consideration, 
that, if [ am rightly informed, (for it is 
much beyond my memory in parliament) 
the only act of my right hon. friend’s ad- 
ministration which has had the good for- 
tune to receive the approbation and ap- 
plause of those gentlemen, and upon 
which they lavished as large and unqua- 
lified praise as his warmest supporters 
could have afforded him, was a spirited 
and judicious exertion by which, in the 
hi 1787, the designs of France in Hol- 

d were defeated (at the risk of a war), 
and the ascendancy of this country se- 
cured. 

I cannot believe that if we were now de- 
bating, if it possibly could be fit matter 
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for this House to debate, “‘ whether or no, 
having an opportunity to conclude a peace 
in all other respects desirable, we should 
continue the war for the single purpose of 
the deliverance of Holland alone,” I can- 
not believe that those persons to whom I 
have referred, holding the principles which 
they have heretofore professed, could he- 
sitate to give their vote in the affirmative. 
If I am wrong in this supposition, I desire 
only to be informed, where, and when, 
and how, the change in the policy of the 
country took place? Is the ambition of 
France less formidable now ? Is her desire 
of aggrandizement less notorious? Is her 
power less terrible? Is her hostility to this 
country less acrimonious! than when, in 
the year 1786, the commercial treaty with 
France was arraigned, by the same per- 
sons whose maxims of foreign policy I 
have already quoted, not as unfavourable 
to Great Britain, but as likely to take off 
the edge of our national antipathy against 
France ? When my right hon. fend was 
attacked and reviled for having, in a 
paltry search after mercantile profit, 
wholly abandoned the doctrines of our an- 
cestors, and improvidently thrown away 
the safety of poster? by admitting the 
possibility of any relations between this 
country and France, except those of jea- 
lous rivalry or open contest; for having 
rat dae to lull England into the belief 
that the ambition of France, because not 
active at the moment, was extinguished ; 
that her power, because not exerted, had 
ceased to be formidable: that her profes- 
sions of friendship could mean any thing, 
but to gain time and strength; that her 
apparent pacific disposition could be any 
thing but a drawing of breath against the 
renewal of hostilities ? 

If all this is changed, allow me to in- 
quire of those who can instruct me, by 
what processthe changehas been wrought? 
and at what period? What is its origin 
and date? Did it come in with the new 
style? Was it on primidi, duodi or decadi, 
in what month, and in what year, of the 
new republican calendar? Did the old 
system expire in September, and the new 
one begin with Fructidor? I really ask 
for information. I do not mean to ques- 
tion the propriety of the alteration, but 
to get at the reason of it. I am not too 
old tolearn. But I cannot take it upen 
authority alone: and that too, an autho- 
rity which has always hitherto been on 
the other side. I must continue to re- 
peat my old catechism, unti ' am suffi- 
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ciently illuminated to understand the ar- 
ticles of the new. | 

Till then, I must continue to ask with 
some degree of earnestness, if any one of 
the objects, which I have enumerated, 
may possibly be obtained by an alliance 
with the powers of the continent, much 
more if we could be sanguine enough to 
suppose that such an opening might arise, 
as would lead to the attainment of them 
all, as would lead to the reduction of 
France within her ancient limits, and to 
the replacing Europe nearly in the situa- 
tion in which it stood before the com- 
mencement of the war; whether or no it 
is possible for a member of the British 
parliament to entertain so extraordinary 
and perverse an ambition as to be desirous 
of having it to say hereafter, * All this 
might perhaps have been accomplished, 
but by a single motion I prevented it all?” 
. Understand me, Sir, however, that I 
do not mean to undertake that if the hon. 
gentleman’s motion should not pass, all 
this will therefore be accomplished. We 
are debating now, not whether or no such 
and such exertions will lead to such and 
such results; but whether or no we shall 
gratuitously throw away the only chance 
which we have for the exertions being 
made. The hon. gentleman does not af- 
firm, that Europe cannot be saved; he 
only desires that we may have no share, 
that we may give no encouragement for 
saving it. In answer to such a proposi- 
tion, it is not necessary for me to argue 
(what is not denied) that the success of 
the experiment is probable : it is only ne- 
cessary for me to ask, whether its success 
is so improbable, and its nature so unin- 
teresting, that you will determine before- 
hand that it ought not to be tried ? 

The hon. gentleman however, for his 
part declares, that he ‘“ washes his hands 
of the whole business.’”? The hon. gen- 
tleman has a habit, Sir (which I do not 
Mention to disapprove it) of appealing to 
the testimony of his conscience, and of 
holding out to his opponents the miseries 
which must accrue trom ‘pillows stuft 
with thorns.”? Has the hon. gentleman 
ever considered the present situation of 
Switzerland in this point of view? And 
is he soeager to ‘ wash his hands” of any 
share in her possible emancipation ? Is it 
necessary as a balm to his conscience ? 
Will it strew his pillow with roses, to be 
able to say to himself: ‘ If the people of 
Switzerland succeed in breaking the gall- 
ing fetters of an intolerable and bloody 
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tyranny, thank God, I have given no aid. 
to their efforts. I can lay my hand upon 
my heart and declare, that for ought I 
would have done for them, or would have 
encouraged them to do for themselves, : 
the Swiss should have continued to groan 
in bitterness of sorrow, in abasement and 
despair. Fight your own battles, miser- 
able Swiss!—England has no sympathy 
with your sufferings |—Bind tighter their 
fetters, sanguinary Directory—You have 
nothing to dread from English interference ! 

*‘ Bleed, bleed, poor country! 

““ Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 

“‘ For goodness dares not check thee !” 

Such, Sir, is the language of the hon. 
gentleman’s motion. But such, I trust, 
is not the sense of those who have heard 
it. I too will appeal to the conscientious 
feelings of individuals. I might appeal to 
their recorded professions in the almost 
unanimous vote upon the address to his 
majesty at the beginning of the session ; 
but I confess when I can reach the heart 
and spirit, I prefer a direct appeal to 
them, to any argument that rests on mere 
formal ties or technical obligations. I 
might remind every gentleman who hears 
me, that he has concurred in an address 
to the throne, expressing his hearty hope 
that the opening afforded by the glorious 
successes of his majesty’s arms may lead 
to “ the general deliverance of Europe ;” 
and pledging himself, in no equivocal 
manner, to assist with his voice and coun- 
cil in the prosecution of this important 
object. I might require them to recon- 
cile, if they can, the pledge there taken 
with a motion which contradicts both its 
letter anditsmeaning. ButI prefer going 
home with every man to his own bosom, 
and desiring him toremember, what were 
his first individual impressions upon re- 
ceiving the account of lord Nelson's stu- 
peodous achievement? Whiat was the lan- 
guage of every socicty in which he hap- 
pened to be conversant? The first senti- 
ment undoubtedly was that of thanks 
and praise to the heroes who had thus 
exalted the name, the power, and the 
glory, of their country, and of humble 
gratitude to that Providence which had 
so signally prospered their exertions. But 
next—what occurred to every man’s fcel- 
ings and understanding? what was the 
question which immediately succeeded 
to the first burst of wonder, the first trans- 
port of thankfulness, the first emotions of 
rapture and delight? I see I am antici- 
pated, “ What cifect will this have upon 
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the powers of the continent ?” 
the question asked and echoed by a thou- 
sand tongues. What then was the mean- 
ing of this question? Was it the offspring 
of cold speculation? of idle curiosity ? 
No. It sprung from the instantaneous, 
and almost instinctive, conviction, that, 
in spite of all the sophisticated argument 
that may be urged to dissuade us from a 
generous sympathy with the fates and for- 
tunes of other nations, we have an in- 
terest in the liberties of the continent; 
that our assurance is doubly sure when 
those around us are preserved from des- 
truction ; that we can be but precariously 
safe, so long as there is no safety for the 
rest of Europe. 

Depend upon it, Sir, in all questions 
which partake equally of reason and of 
feeling, the ficst impressions of a good 
heart and sourid mind are rarely to be 
distrusted. They may be sanguine; they 
may be romantic; they may represent the 
object desired as much nearer, than in the 
practical pursuit it turns out to be; but, 
as to the object itself, they are seldom 
misdirected. And I believe that any man 
of honest and liberal feelings, who can 
recollect what were his first impressions 
upon any subject, in the consideration of 
which the heart as well as the understand- 
ing was engaged, will find that, in con- 
sulting those impressions, he has not 
been led astray. How stands the case in 
the present instance? Have we any rea- 
son to repent or to be ashamed of the 
wishes that sprung up in our bosoms upon 
this occasion? Was the impulse too ge- 
nerous, and must it be restrained ? Was 
the benevolence too large, and must it be 
contracted? What new circumstances 
have arisen to vary our original view of 
the subject ? Has England become less 
powerful to interfere ? Has the slavery of 
the continent been lightened? or the ty- 
ranny of France softened or subdued ? Or 
has some disposition for peace been ma- 
nifested by the enemy? such as throws 
difficulty in the way of any hostile and of- 
fensive operations against them; and re- 
quires that we should rest on our arms 
until their intentions shall be more clearly 
explained ?. I have heard of nothing of 
this sort—Has the hon. gentleman? He 
has mentioned nothing of it. He has 
not pretended that France is_ willing 
to negociate. He has not advised that we 
should propose a negotiation. He has 
indeed given it as his opinion that peace 
ig desirable ; and he has drawn some ar- 
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This was | guments to this effect from Ireland, from 


the East Indies, and from St. Domingo. 
I shall not follow him into these argu- 
ments; both because I think that they 
may all of them, with much greater pro- 
prietv, be reserved for separate discussion 
in their due time; and because, unless this 
motion were to be understood distinctly asa 
motion for peace, I do not see how they can 
be made to bear upon the present discus- 
sion. 

But does the hon. gentleman intend his 
motion as a motion for peace? Then in- 
deed I should have a worse opinion of it 
than I had before. For is this the way 
to go about such a business, with any 
prospect, or with any serious appearance 
of a desire, of success? If the hon. gen- 
tleman really thinks this a moment for 
opening a negotiation—why has he not 
the candour and manliness to say so? Let 
him bring the matter distinctly to a ques- 
tion; and let us argue it. I have no he- 
sitation in saying that it is my decided 
opinion that this is not the moment. But 
my opinion is more decided still, that, if 
this were the moment, the hon. gentleman 
has chosen the very worst possible way 
for availing ourselves of the opening. 

Is it dignity, and etiquette, and national. 
honour, that stand in the way of a more 
direct attempt at negotiation? Is it ne- 
cessary in the hon. gentleman’s judgment 
that France should make the first over- 
tures? I confess, Sir, I have no such 
delicacy; and if the moment seemed to me 
proper for any overtures at all, I should 
not raise much squabble about who should 
offer, or who should receive them. But 
ifthe hon. gentleman has this delicacy, 
mark, I entreat you, how delicately he 
manages it. He will not speak to France, 
but he would speak at her. He will not 
propose—not he—that we should say to 
the Directory, « Will you make peace ?” 
No, Sir, we are merely to say to ourselves, 
loud enough for the Directory to overhear 
us, ‘* ] wish these French gentlemen would 
make an overture to us.” Now, Sir, does 
this save the dignity of the country? or 
is it only a sneaking, shabby way of doing 
what, if fit to be done at all, must, to have 
any serious effect, be done openly, un- 
equivocally, and directly? But I beg 
the hon. gentleman’s pardon: I misrepre- 
sent him ; I certainly do. His motion does 
not amount even to so much as I have 
stated. He begins farther off The so- 
lilogquy which he prompts us by his mo- 
tion is no more than this—“ We must 
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continue to make war against France, to 
be sure—and we are sorry for it, but we 
will not do it as if we bore malice. We 
will not make an ill-natured, hostile kind 
of war any longer—that we won't. And 
who knows but, if they should happen to 
overhear this resolution, as the Directory 
are good-natured at bottom, their hearts 
may soften and grow kind towards us— 
ai then they will offer to make a peace !” 
And thus, Sir, and thus only, is 
tion a motion for peace. 

But the hon. gentleman reproaches his 
majesty’s ministers that they have lost all 
their pacific dispositions; that they are 
become inveterately and incurably war- 
like ; that the spirit of moderation which 
he so much commended in the manifesto 
of last year is evaporated ; and that how- 
ever they may have stood out against lord 
Duncan’s victory, that of lord Nelson has 
intoxicated and inflamed them to mad- 
ness. 

That the confidence of the country is 
indeed high, I am happy to acknowledge; 
and thatthe government partakes the spirit 
of the people, I am equally willing to be- 
lieve. But that this spirit has started sud- 
denly out of the late victory, and is exclu- 
sively to be attributed to it, I cannot 

ee. It was confirmed, indeed, by that 
victory, a victory which would have cre- 
ated a spirit if it had not found one. But 
that the spirit existed before the event of 
the first of August, is no derogation to the 
glory of that day, and is a proud acces- 
sion of dignity to the character of the 
country. It adds new lustre to the cha- 
racter of the country, it places in a more 
conspicuous light the talents and reputa- 
tion of lord Neison, that before we were 
in possession of the confidence which grew 
out of his victory, we had the confidence 
to presume it. 

Let us recollect only the days and 
months of anxiety which we passed, before 
the intelligence of that memorable event 
had reached us. It was an anxiety, not 
of apprehension, but of impatience. Our 
prayers were put up, not for success, but 
for an opportunity of deserving it: we 
asked, not that Nelson might conquer 
Buonaparte, but, that Buonaparte might 
not have the triumph of deceiving and es- 
caping him; not that we might gain the 
battle, but that we might find the enemy: 
for the rest we had nothing io fear. 

“ Coacurrant pariter cum ratibus rates ; 

Spectent Numina Ponti, et 
Palmam, qui meruit, ferat !” 
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Standing, then, in our present proud 
and exalted situation, fortified by that con- 
fidence which has its foundation in the 
good sense, thespirit the unexampled pros- 
perity of the nation, and which by the 
blessing of Providence, the signal and glo- 
rious successes of our arms have establish- 
ed and confirmed, what is the best advan- 
tage that can be made of such a situation? 
‘¢ Hoard up your safety for your own use,” 
mab the motion of the hon. gentleman. 
‘¢ Lendaportion of it to other nations, that 
it may be returned to you tenfold, in the 
preservation and security of the world,”— 
is the dictate of a larger, and; I think, a 
sounder policy. 

But the nations of the continent, the 
hon. gentleman will tell us, stood by, while 
we were engaged ina struggle in which 
our very existence was at stake, without 
offering any assistance, or manifesting any 
interest in our preservation : undoubtedly, 
so they did: and, undoubtedly, as the hon. 
gentleman insinuates, our revenge is now 
in our power. We may tell those, who 
abandoned us at that moment of peril, that 
it is now our turn to take breath, while 
they are contending ; that to us is now the 
respite, and to them the toil: that as they 
left us contentedly to our fate, we con- 
sign them unpityingly to theirs. We may 
do this in strict retaliation: but I think a 
British House of Commons will feel that 
we have a nobler vengeance in our power. 
We have it in our power to say tothenations 
of Europe: ‘ You deserted us at our ut- 
most need ; but the first use that we make 
of our prosperity is, to invite you to par- 
take ofit. We disdained to call you in, 
reluctant as you appeared, to share our 
danger ; but, we are now, by our own ex- 
ertions, secure ; come now, and take shel- 
ter under our security.” 

Sir, they were wise words that were 
spoken by a great statesman and orator of 
ancient times, under circumstances not 
wholly unlike the present circumstances 
of the world. ‘If by any super-human 
testimony, for to such a paradox no testi- 
mony merely human could possibly obtain 
belief, if by an angel from Heaven I were 
to be assured, that the farther the enemy 
pushed his conquests over other countries, 
the more territory he acquired—the more 
governments he subverted—the more na- 
tions he subdued,—by so much the more 
quiet, the more harmless, the more ec 
neighbour he would be to this country : 
protest that I would not, even with this 
view, and under these conditions, consent 
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to give my vote for the slavery of Europe. 
But if there be no man upon earth who will 
venture to assert so monstrous aproposition : 
if the very reverse of all this be demon- 
strably true ; if every step that the enemy 
takes upon the continent is a step to the 
accomplishment of our destruction, if 
every city that he ransacks, every district 
that he acquires, is a fund of wealth and a 
levy of soldiers, to be employed hereafter 
in an exterminating war against us: then, 
in God’s name, to what do we look? or 
wherefore are we hesitating ?” 

Since, then, Sir, this motion appears to 
me to be founded on no principle of policy 
or necessity; since if it be intended for a 
censure on ministers,—it is unjust; if for 
a control,—it is nugatory; as its tendency 
is to impair the power of prosecuting war 
with vigour, and to diminish the chance 
of negotiating peace with dignity, or con- 
cluding it with safety; as it contradicts 
without reason, and without advantage, 
the established policy of our ancestors; 
as it must deatade in the eyes of the world 
the character of this country ; as it must 
catry dismay and terror throughout Eu- 
rope; and, above all, as it must administer 
consolation, and hope, and power, and 
confidence to France; I shall give it my 
most hearty and decided negative. 

Mr. Jekyll said :—I expected, Sir, that 
the motion would have been attended with 
at least this advantage, that it would have 
ease to the House the satisfaction of 

nowing the precise object of the war. 
My hon. friend over the way, has not, how- 
ever, afforded us any certain ground of 
judgment upon this point. The hon. gen- 
tleman thought proper to state that my 
hon. friend’s motion had no reference to 
peace. On the contrary, the motion had 
so far peace in its contemplation, as it was 
the direct purpose of it to avoid all en- 
gagements which could tend to impede a 
peace on secure and honourable terms. 
The hon. gentleman alluded to the victory 
of the Nile. He asks, what was the sen- 
sation which this glorious achievement 
produced? I will tell him, that the sen- 
sation of joy which it occasioned was com- 
bined with the hope that it might tend to 
the restoration of peace. Now, however, 
it is thrown out that not peace but war 
was the great consequence to which it led, 
and we are called upon to rejoice, not in 
its pacific effects, but in its tendency to 
give new vigour to schemes of warfare and 
coalition. If the moment in which we 
stand on the proud eminence of such a 
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triumph be not the moment to think of 
peace, in what state ofour affairs can weturn 
our thoughts to this great object with pro- 
priety? I see no ill consequence that 
could result from making offers of peace 
frankly and directly. This country, how- 
ever, 1s again to be embarked on the ocean 
of continental politics; we are again to 
enter the lists without knowing the pur- 
poses for which we are engaged, or the 
extent to which we may be involved. The 
hon. gentleman says, that the faith of trea- 
ties with France is not to be trusted. If 
there be any thing in such an objection, 
it must be an objection to all peace. He 
says that ifthe negotiation of Paris or 
Lisle had concluded in a treaty, the expe- 
dition to Egypt would nevertheless have 
taken place. On this principle we are 
never to make peace because treaties 
may be broken. Thus we are again brought 
back to the war of extermination, which 
I thought had now been exploded. But 
it seems, as the phrase is, we are to rouse 
Austria and Prussia to second the magna- 
nimity of Russia and the vigour of the 
Porte on this occasion. Is there any man, 
who understands even the grammar of po- 
litics, that can look for efficient co-opera- 
tion towards any great object of general 
concernment to Europe? Who does not 
know theschemes of aggrandizement which 
Russia meditates at the expense of Tur- 
key? Who did not apprehend that when 
a Russian fleet was allowed to pass the 
Dardanelles, the Ottomans had, as it were, 
consented to their own destruction ? 
What kind of vigour do we expect to be 
displayed by the Ottoman Porte in this 
new scheme of coalition? Does not every 
body know, that asanation,theT urksare the 
most sluggish people on the face of God's 
earth? Have we not proofs before our 
eyes of their debility and impotence? 

ow, then, can men of common observa- 
tion talk to us of the importance of the 
Turkish co-operation for any etficient at- 
tack upon France? What part can they 
perform in the great schemes which are to 
be attempted for the deliverance of Eu- 
rope ?—] am afraid indeed that continental 
connexion is too surely the forerunner of 
foreign subsidy. If subsidies are to be 
granted, the sending our specie abroad 
must be the necessary consequence, and 
to what that may lead it is impossible to 
say. No man can feel more than I do the 
splendour of Jord Nelson’s victory ; but 
while this blush of triumph sits upon the 
face of this country, there is a disease upon 
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its vitals which must excite some alarm. 
This is the state of our finances. On this 
sudject we have the result of the laborious 
investigations of a committee in cart loads 
ofstatements which there seems no inclina- 
tiontodiscuss. It is a subject, however, to 
which our attention is immediately directed, 
when the measures which are to be adopted 
necessarily Jead to subsidies. We are told 
that many of those powers on whom the 
scourge of French tyranny has fallen are 
so exhausted, that they have not physical 
resources lelt to enable them to throw off 
the yoke under which they labour. What 
a prospect does this open tous! What 
unlimited demand for subsidies and pecu- 
niary aid of every kind from this country ! 
The hon. gentleman made some allu- 
sions to what had been said in another 
place respecting the insular policy of this 
country, and i am sure the expressions 
which he quoted were not in the style by 
which the eminent statesman is distin- 
guished. What the hon. gentleman means 
by a “« snug, tight, domestic war” I cannot 
tell ; but I am sure that the principles laid 
down by that person for the insular policy 
of this country, are the true principles of 
our prosperity. I have ever thought that 
the policy of this country was, to avoid 
eentinental connexions, and our most 
eminent writers have recommended this 
policy. 
The motion was negatived. 


Debate in the Commons on the Income 
Duty Bill.) Dec. 5. Mr. Pitt brought 
in the bill ** to repeal the duties, imposed 
by an act, made in the last session, for 
granting an Aid and Contribution for the 
prosecution of the war; and to make more 
eflectual provision for the like purpose, 
by granting certain duties upon Income, 
mn lew of the said Duties.’ The bill was 
read a first time. On the 6th, it was read 
a second time, and on the 7th it was com- 
mitted. 


Dec. 14. On the question, that the re- 
port be taken into farther consideration, 

Sir John Sinclair said :—I arise, Sir, to 
oppose the motion, from the full convic- 
tion, that the present bill is so exception- 
able a measure, that it is impossible, by 
the efforts of any committee whatever, to 
make it entitled to the apprebation of the 
House. I shall endeavour, with as much 
brevity as possible, to explain what has 
occurred to me on this interesting sub- 
ject. The House is fully aware, that for 
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raising those extraordinary supplies which 
are necessary to defray the expenses of 
war, one of four measures, has been 
usually adopted. In some countries, a 
treasure has been accumulated for that 
purpose in time of peace; in others, the 
necessary supplies have been raised within 
the year. According to a third plan, the 
sums wanted have been levied by compul- 
sive loans, of which there was lately an 
instance under the directorial tyranny of 
France. The last plan, is that of raising 
money by means of volun loans, or 
through the medium of what is called the 
funding system; a mode of raising money 
which some gentlemen are inclined to re- 
probate, because they only contemplate its 
defects, but which I have ever considered 
as the climax of financial invention, the 
greatest of all political discoveries, the 
most valuable mine that ever a nation was 
possessed of, and, in a teed manner, 
the source of the strength, the prosperity, 
and the happiness of this country. _In- 
deed, Sir, it may be sufficient to remark, 
that if we had attempted to carry on our 
wars on any other plan, in consequence of 
the inability of the subject to bear the 
pressure of additional taxes, either those 
wars must have been in the highest degree 
unsuccessful, from the want of funds to 
carry them on, or the people would have 
been driven, by oppression and despair, 
into a state of insurrection; nor could we 
have preserved, as we have hitherto been 
fortunately enabled to do, amidst all the 
calamities of war, that best source of pub- 
lic prosperity, the means of industry and 
of re-production. 

But, we are told, that we have funded 
too much already ; that the price of stocks 
is low; that money cannot be borrowed 
in large sums, except on very disadvantage- 
ous terms; that we ought to husband the 
funding system; that we must pay a sal- 
vage for the protection of our property ; 
and, above all, that we are now under the 
necessity of resorting to a new financial 
expedient, namely, that of borrowing a 
part, and of raising the remainder of the 
extraordinary supplies by taxes within the 
year. There can hardly be, in my opinion, 
@ more erroneous idea. If the funding 
system is at all to be abandoned, instead - 
of pursuing this miserable expedient, the 
result of irresolution and timidity, we 
ought manfully to resolve to raise, not the 
half, but the whole supplies within the 
year. By following the plan that is pro- 
posed, we shall neither enjoy the advan- 
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tages of the one system, nor of the other, 
whilst we must feel the disadvantages of 
both. If all the taxes were raised within 
the year, the money of the kingdom would 
not be collected in the metropolis, for the 
urposes of a loan; so that there would 
be a greater quantity of wealth in the 
country, applicable to the payment of the 
extraordinary taxes to be imposed; 
whereas, if we have both a loan in Lon- 
don, and extraordinary contributions 
in the country, it is absurd to imagine, 
that the circulating wealth of the nation 
will be equally divided « hence, there 
must be either a deficiency of money in 
the country, to pay the taxes, or a want 
of money in the capital, to furnish the loan. 
It is next contended, that the new 
system has already answered in practice ; 
and to it, we are told, ought to be attri- 
buted, the present flourishing state of our 
public credit, and what is called the high 
price of stocks. There never were more 
groundless assertions. During the Ame- 
rican war, the lowest price that the funds 
ever reached, was, in February 1782, 
when the 3 per cents were never lower 
than 534, though no artificial means were 
made use of to buoy them up by means 
of weekly purchases. When the bargain 
for the loan was concluded in April last, 
the 3 per cent consols were above 48 ; 
they are now at 54: Is it possible to sup- 
pose, therefore, that this plan has at all 
materially contributed to increase the 
price of stocks; the difference is 6 per 
cent. Can no other cause be assigned for 
that rise, but the measure now under con- 
templation? Is nothing, for instance, to 
be attributed to the land tax redemption 
bill, which, I am informed, has partially 
succeeded in particular districts, and the 
beneficial consequences of which we hear 
so much of on other occasions? nothing 
to the astonishing increase of our com- 
mercial wealth, and the improvement of 
our agricultural resources; and nothing 
to our naval victories? to which, indeed, 
more than to the financial measures of the 
right hon. gentleman, our present pros- 
perous situation ought to be ascribed. In 
short, four causes are assigned for this 
rise of 6 per cent as suits best the conve- 
nience of the minister. Let us give each 
of them a fair proportion, namely, 14 per 
cent. Let us suppose that we have occa- 
sion for 25 millions this year, and that we 
borrow the whole, instead of raising a part 
on the new principle, within the year, the 
difference, at the rate of 14 per cent is, 
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but 375,0002. and for that paltry aad mi- 
serable sum, the whole nation is to be 
subjected to the grievous oppression of 
this intolerable measure. 

Let us admit, however, for the sake of 
argument, that it is wise and politic to 
raise a part of the supplies within the year, 
and that it has been found beneficial in 
practice; it next becomes a matter of 
question, whether the assessed-tax bill of 
last year, is not as fair a mode of raising 
that contribution, as the new system that 
is suggested? And after all the argu- 
ments used in favour of that bill, it isa 
circumstance hardly to be credited, that 
it should now be proposed to repeal that 
plan and substitute another in its stead. 
If the members of this House in parti- 
cular, were to recollect the many strong 
declarations which were made in its 
favour, from authorities they are in gene- 
ral accustomed to listen to with peculiar 
attention and respect, they would proba- 
bly hesitate in regard to the adoption of 
a new system, for raising any part of the 
supplies within the year.—Indeed, the 
question is, whether it is not better to 
have some criterion, than noneat all? By 
having a criterion, you stand some chance 
of preventing evasion, and, above all, you 
render a harsh inquisitorial disclosure of 
property unnecessary; but if you have 
none, unless the most oppressive and ty- 
rannical system is pursued, the whole in- 
come you can expect to derive from the 
measure, will depend on the voluntary 
seal, and unfortunately, the Jax morality, 
of the great body of the people. But if a 
new plan must be adopted, and if property 
instead of expenditure, must be attacked, 
it becomes a matter of nice discussion, 
whether the extraordinary contribution 
should be raised by a tax on capital, or a 
tax on income, or by blending the two 
together, which though the most compli- 
cated, yet being unquestionably the 
justest, ought to be preferred. What I 
mean is, that every man should pay, in- 
stead of 10 per cent on his income, $ per 
cent on his capital, and 5 per cent on his 
income, by which persons who had no 
capital would be greatly relieved, and 
those who were possessed of considerable 
property, would pay more in_ propor- 
tion to their opulence, than under the 
system that is proposed. Almost the only 
objection to this plan is, the difficulty of 
ascertaining the value of a man’s capital. 
But is it not the same in regard to his in- 
come, unless it arises from some fixed and 
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regular stipend, and is liable to no uncer- 
tainty of deduction? Let us. consider 
this important part of the subject in the 
three great lines, of a landed income, of a 
commercial income, and of a professional 
income.—-A landed income may be sup- 
posed the most certain and permanent, 
and in some particular instances it may be 
80; but, in general, a person of landed 
property, after deducting every public 
tax or imposition to which he is liable, is 
subject to a variety of burthens. In the 
first place, he is frequently under theneces- 
sity of being at very heavy legal expenses 
for preserving his property, and he is 
clearly entitled to deduct those expenses, 
as it is proposed that the public shall 
avail itself of that part of his income, by 
taxing the gentlemen of the law. In the 
second place, he is under the necessity of 
spending money in the improvement of his 
estates, as in draining, fencing, building, 
&c. And in the third place, any person 
of landed property is subject to a variety 
of deductions in consequence of the rank 
he holds in the state) he is obliged to act 
a sheriff, as justice of the peace, and 
other public situations, without any re- 
compense or emolument whatsoever; and 
ifany plan is in agitation for building a 
bridge, for making a turnpike road, or 
forming a cana), which may ultimately 
prove of material consequence to the 
neighbourhood, a gentleman of landed 
property must subscribe for all such mea- 
sures, unless it is intended to check by 
law the progress of public improvement.— 
It is still more difficult to ascertain the 
income of the commercial individual, 
whose capital and income, indeed, are in 
fact so intimately combined together, that 
it is impossible to separate them. The 
mcome of a commercial man, also depends 
upon a variety of circumstances besides 
his vapital ; it depends on the situation in 
which he happens to be placed, the con- 
nexions which he has formed or inherited, 
the talents which he employs in his busi- 
Bess, and the industry with which he pro- 
secutes it. Are we to tax situation? 
hat was given up in the case of the 
famous shop-tax. Are we to tax the ad- 
Vantage derived from connexion? It 
would be the first time that any, individual 
éver paid any demand to the exchequer, 
for having a number of friends, and pro- 
ly deserving them. Are we to tax 
talents? It would’be a strange circum- 
stance in finance to impose burthens upon 
those, by whose ingenuity new arts were 
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discovered, or the old ones improved; 
who contribute so essentially to enrich 
the nation, and who are justly accounted 
the surest source of its commercial 
prosperity. Or, above all, are we to tax 
industry? If so, the man that is idle and 
profligate will pay nothing; whereas the 
sober and industrious will be burthened in 
proportion to their exertions. Let -us 
next consider how professional men can 
ascertain their incomes. To what a 
variety of casualties are they not exposed ! 
They may be disabled by sickness; they 
may be injured by ill founded personal or 
even political prejudices entertained against 
them; or their profits may be impaired 
by public calamity and distress: indeed, 
many of them must be ruined by this bill, 
which must diminish, in various instances, 
their professional business; and all of 
them will be entitled to the deduction of 
a full third of their clear income, which 
every prudent professional man does usu- 
ally deduct, to form a provision for him- 
self in his old age, and a capital for his 
family at his death. ; 
These circumstances prove, that it is as 
difficult to estimate income, as to ascer- 
tain the value of capital, and are strong] 
in favour of that blended system whic 
seems to be the only just principle on 
which such a tax or contribution as this 
can be imposed. Indeed how is it possi- 
ble to demand, at the same rate, from & 
person who has an income without a ca- 
pital, and from one who has both income 
and capital? One person, for instance, 
draws his subsistence from an income of 
600/. a year, from the profession of the 
law; at 10 per cent he is charged with 
60l. to the excheqeur, which he must de- 
duct from his income. Another person 
has 20,000/. of 3 per cent consolidated 
annuities, producing him 600/. At 10 per 
cent he will only pay 60/. also, though 
by selling only about 120/. of his 3 per 
cents according to the price of the stocks, 
he pays his tax, and only loses about 3/. 
12s. per annum of his income. Where 
then is that boasted equality, which is 
said to be so much in favour of this: plan; 
and which renders it soinfinitely superior to 
every other? Onthese grounds I cannothelp 
thinking, that if the measure is at all tobe 
adopted: it ought to be altered on the 
principle which I have now taken the li- 
berty of recommending, namely, that of 
laying the tax partly on capital and partly 
on income. | 
Let us now, Sir, proceed to consider 
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the specific plan that is submitted to our 
consideration in the present bill. The 
House must still recollect the elaborate 
speech, in which the right hon. gentleman 
laid before us a general view of the in- 
come, supposed to be enjoyed by all the 
various classes of the community. In 
some points I may differ with him; and when 
I heard the right hon. gentleman expres- 
sing himself with so much doubt respect- 
ing various particulars, and resting on the 
antiquated notions of Davenant, and the 
erate of modern authorities, I could not 

elp wishing that the right hon. gentle- 
man had given more assistance to an in-. 
stitution I had the honour of suggesting ; 
I mean, the Board of Agriculture, by 
whom all these points, had it been pro- 
perly supported, would have been before 
this time, fully ascertained. It has ever 
been a favourite opinion with me, that no 
country could be well governed, unless its 
real situation was thoroughly known— 
«: Ad consilium de republica dandum, ca- 

ut est, ndsse rempublicam.” Indeed, 

ad not the progress of that institution 
been checked, by those who were regard- 
less of the interests of the country they 
governed, provided they could gratify 
their own personal spleen and resentment, 
we should now have been debating, not 
on loose calculations and uncertain data, 
but on a general report on the state of the 
country, founded on authentic information, 
which it would have been in my power, 
before this time, to have laid upon the 
table of this House. But let us suppose 
that the calculations of the right hon. 
gentleman, if not perfectly just, yet are 
sufficiently accurate for the purposes of 
discussion ; and that the various classes of 
the community, which he has enumerated, 
have an income of 100 per annum; yet I 
question much, whether they really can 
afford to pay any thing like so large a 
sum as ten millions, in the course of one 
year, in addition to the thirty millions, 
which they already yield to the exche- 
quer. The persons who will be subjected 
to this new tax on income, may be divided 
mto three classes. The first consists of 
those who already save a part of their in- 
come, and who, by this act, will be 
obliged, however reluctantly, to part with 
4 portion of those savings which they were 
anxious to lay up. It is the principal ob- 
ject of this bill, to get at this description 
of individuals. But I do not think that 
this resource is any thing like so conside- 


rable as gentlemen imagine. If we sup- disposed to pass such a bill into a law. 
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pose that there are 3,000 persons who en- 
joy, at an average, 1,000/. each (which, 
in these luxurious times, will include, I am 
persuaded, all the misers in the kingdom ), 
the total income they possess will not ex- 
ceed $,000,000/. per annum, and the tax 
will not produce above 300,000/. Ano- 
ther description of persons, are those who 
formerly lived up to the full extent of 
their income, or, perhaps, beyond it, but . 
who will now begin to save, and to reduce 
their establishments, in order to pay this 
new contribution. I am afraid this class 
will be a very numerous one, and that, to 
the full amouut theyare compelled to pay 
to this tax on income, we shall loose in 
the excise and customs, and other 
branches of the revenue. The only re- 
maining class consists of those who will 
continue to live as formerly. Perhaps, 
indeed, they cannot retrench, owing to 
the largeneas of their family, their profes- 
sional situations, and various other cir- 
cumstances. Having neither saved the 
money before, nor being able to save it 
now, they must either deduct it from their 
capital (if they have any), or borrow it 
where they can find it. 

‘And this leads me again 
the great disadvantage of blending the 
two systems together, namely, that of 
borrowing money for the public service, 
andof raising the supplies within the 
year. The consequence of a public loan 
is, that all the money of the kingdom not 
only flocks into the metropolis, but also. 
into the hands of a particular set of indi- 
viduals who job in the funds. What fol- 
lows? It is evident that any private per- 
son cannot borrow money almost on any 
terms. Whereas, if there were no loan, 
the circulating wealth of the kingdom 
would be spread over the whole surface 
of the country ; the loan-mongers of Lon- 
don would be glad to lend their money 
on respectable private securities, and less 
difficulty would be found in raising the 
whole of the supplies within the year, 
than the proportion which it is proposed, 
by this bill, should be levied. We shall 
suppose, however, that the nation is able 
to pay the proposed tax of 10 per cent on 
income ; yet, when I consider the various 
objections which may be urged against it, 
some of which go to the very root of the 
measure, and others, which, though they 
affect only particular branches of it, yet 
are almost of equal moment,—I can 
scarcely think that the House will be 
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The _ radical objections are three; 
namely, that the measure in question will 
promote emigration, will diminish the pro- 
duce of the old taxes, and will raise the 
price of all the necessaries of life. There 
1s no circumstance so likely to be appre- 
hended from this measure, as the emigra- 
tion of the industrious classes of the com- 
munity. If, in addition to all the usual 
taxes to which the people of the country 
are subjected, and which are in general 
reckoned tolerably oppressive, persons are 
also made liable to a compulsive disclosure 
of property, which has ever been accounted 
so odious and vexatious a measure, and 
also to have that property severely taxed, 
it must induce great multitudes of indivi- 
duals to desert a country, where they are 
subjected to such grievous oppression, 
anf to find out some quiet asylum, where 
they may escape such rapacity. If such 
@ circumstance were to take place, and it 
is evidently not impossible, nor, in my 
opinion improbable, it would be the 
source of infinite mischief to this country. 
If the ingenious mechanic, the industrious 
artisan, the adventurous manufacturer, the 
hardy seaman, the intelligent merchant, 
and the skilful husbandman, oppressed 
by financial exactions, are driven from 
this formerly happy island, what will be- 
come of the boastf:11 power and opulence 
of the British nation? Some are already 
gone, and others are, perhaps, preparing 
to follow their footsteps. The passing of 
such a law as this, must confirm any resolu- 
tion they have taken, and may banish for 
ever from this country, some of the most 
valuable subjects it can at present boast of. 
Another material objection is, that it will 
occasion a very fatal reduction in the pro- 
duce of the old taxes. Many luxurious 
gratifications, which furnish an ample re- 
venue to the exchequer, must be curtailed 
or abandoned. Many people are already 
considering, whether they ought, or ought 
not, to replenish their pipes and snuff- 
boxes, on which depends a branch of re- 
venue (that on tobacco), yielding to the 
amount of 700,000. per annum. Other 
articles must suffer in proportion. If the 
national income, as stated by the right 
hon. gentleman, is 100 millions, we pay 
about 30 millions of that sum to the ex- 
chequer at present: for which some al- 
lowance ought to have been made in his 
statements ; and if we are reduced to the 
private expenditure of 60 instead of 70 
millions, there must be a considerable de- 
falcation from the 30 millions formerly 
[VOL. XXXIV.] 
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aid ; and.if the spirit of economy is once 
introduced into the establishments of pri- 
vate families, which, I think, is likely to 
be the result of so violent a measure, that 
cold economy may continue; in which 
case we shall lose a permanent for a 
temporary advantage; and those taxes, 
on the predues of which depend the pay- 
ment of our public creditors, and the sub- 
sistence of our fleets and armies, may be- 
come inadequate to the purpose. This is 
& point, in which many persons who now 
hear me, are deeply interested, who are 
thinking little at present how much they 
are personally concerned in these discus- 
sions.—A third radical objection is, the 
effect that this tax will have, in raising 
the price of all the necessaries of life; 
insomuch, that the middling and lower 
orders of the community will find it diffi- 
cult to subsist under it. Several articles 
of general consumption, as salt, sugar, 
coals, &c. are already exorbitantly high, 
and must become still moreso. Indeed 
if we severely tax those who raise or pro- 
duce the necessaries of life, and those 
who deal in them, it is evident, that they 
will endeavour to throw the load off their 
own shoulders, and will contrive to make 
the unfortunate consumer pay tenfold, for 
the taxes to which they themselves are 
subjected. 

I shall now proceed to state some ob- 
jections of a less important nature, because 
they are capable of being removed; but 
which, at the same time, unless they can 
be obviated, ought to prove fatal to the 
measure. The first point I shall touch 
upon, under this head, relates to the tax- 
ing of the funds, which must alarm every 
one, attached to the old financial system 
and doctrines of this country, in opposi- 
tion to the new political dogmas, which, in 
these days, are so boldly inculcated. By 
the laws, as they now stand, the interests 
or dividends paid to the public creditors, 
are protected against all charges and 
taxes whatsoever ; but, for the first time, 
they are now introduced into the budget 
of the chancellor of the exchequer. It is 
said, that there is no direct tax upon the 
funds; that we do not intercept the mo- 
ney, as it goes into the pocket of the cre- 
ditor’; but that we only put our hands 
into his pocket afterwards, and inform 
him, whether he consents or not, he 
must, at his peril (the words of the pre- 
cept of the commissioners are, * thereof 
fail not at your peril’) deliver over to us, 
a tenth part of that sum of money, which 
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we assured him, when he leat the princi- 
pal, was to be exempted from ail taxes 
and charges whatsoever. What a miserable 
evasion! Indeed, if this principle of indi- 
rect, and involuntary taxation is once ad- 
mitted in regard to the funds, there is no 
saying to what height it may be carried. 
What is the remedy? The remedy is 
an easy one, and has been practised on 
all occasions, when the principle or the 
interest of the public creditor has been 
affected, let books be opened for receiving 
the names of all the creditors who assent 
to this new mode of holding their pro- 
perty, and let it go no farther than to the 
persons who subscribe. I trust that a 
very large majority of the creditors, # not 
the whole of them, would agree to, the 
proposal, and voluntarily subject them- 
selves to the new tax. At any rate, no con- 
sideration whatever ought, in my opinion, 
to induce this House to countenance any 
paltry evasion, by which its solemn faith, 
pledged to the public creditors, can, to 
the smallest possible extent, be violated. 
| The next point I wish to allude to, can 
also be remedied in the committee on the 
bill. Zt relates to the idea of taxing per- 
sons residing in this country, for the pro- 
tty which they possess in other parts of 
is majesty’s dominions ; for instance, in 
Ireland and the West Indies. This seems 
to me unjust in its principle; and, so far 
as my information reaches, without ex- 
ample in the financial history of this, or 
any other country. Both in Ireland and 
in the West Indies, there are separate 
legislatures, who enjoy the privilege of 
imposing taxes on the property of those 
who are subject to their respective juris- 
diction ;—a privilege which they exercise 
to a considerable extent. Taxing pro- 
perty in other places, by the authority of 
the British pacliamant is reviving the old 
and exploded doctrines, which laid the 
foundation of the unfortunate war with 
America. But, Sir, I doubt, first, the 
right, and, secondly, the policy of this 
measure. In regard to the right, taxes 
are described. to be ‘a portion. which 
each subject contributes of his property, 
in order to secure the remainder.” If this 
definition is a just one, and. it is judge 
Blackstone’s, we have no right to take 
the produce of the property of Ireland, 
except to defend Ireland; nor the pro- 
duce of the property of Jamaica, except 
ta defend Jamaica. Ina regard to the im- 
policy of the attempt, it is, if possible, 
will clearer. The effect of imposing 60 
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heavy a burthen upon persons residing 
here, with their property elsewhere, must 
be, not only to drive them out of this 
country, but also to prevent others from 
coming into it; in which case we shah 
not only lose the proposed exaction, but 
also the taxes which they pay in various 
other ways; and also, all the adva 
we derive from the circulation of from five 
to six millions per annum. ; 
The only other point I wish to teuch 
upon at present, relates to the new inqui- 
sitorial power about to be established. 
That some regulations are necessary, im 
order to prevent evasion, can hardly be 
questioned; but that they should be so 


very strict, or rather so boldly tyrannical, 


as those which are pointed out in this bill, 
seems to me completely inadmissible. To 
tempt a man to perjury, and to subject 
him, at the samc time, to an inquisitoriak 
wer, In order to make him condemr 
imself, is the height of cruelty and in- 
justice. For my part, I think it infinitely 
preferable that we should lose some money, 
than run the risk of establishing princi- 
ples abhorrent to that free constitution 
which this country has hithertd boasted 
of. This isa part of the subject, hew- 
ever, which will require to be discussed 
with peculiar anxiety in a future stage of 
our proceedings. : 7 
But, Sir, it may be said, that this is 
certainly a harsh measure, and liable ta 
endless objections; at the same time, 
what can be done? Some great measure 
of finance is now essential for the public 
safety; and if you. oppose this measure, 
you ought to suggest something else that 
may answer in itsroom. I cannot pos- 
sibly subscribe to that doctrine. ‘No 
member is bound to do more, than to. de~ 
liver his sentiments on public measures, 
as. they are respectively pide be for- 
ward. No private individual can have ae~ 
cess to tbat minute information, without 
which it is impossible to judge whether 
@ measure can be prejudicial to: the pub- 
lic interest or otherwise. But if there is’ 
any doubt regarding the best mode of 
raising the suppliea, let a select committee 
of the House be appointed for the mvese 
tigation of that subject, armed with au- 
thority to send for persons, papers, and 
records. The House and the public may 
be assured, if a proper select committee 
were appointed, that all the financial diffi- 
culties we are involved in would be re- 
moved ; and surely, since we had out-of- 
door committees, gravely deliberating on 
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the best méde of levying taxes, and who 
have favoured us with their public decla- 
rations on the subject of finance, theré 
eam hardly be any well-grounded objec- 
tien to the measure I have suggested ; 
and I hope, from the gestures of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt), that he ap- 
proves of, and will support the idea. 

Ie will naturally be expected, that on 
gech an occasion, I should again take the 
liberty ef recommending to the attention 
ef the House, that most valuable of all 
resources, Imeaneconomy. We are told 
by a celebrated statesman of antiquity, 
whose oratiens the right hon. gentleman 


has so frequently perused, and so closely 
iaitates, 1 mean Cicero, “ optimum, et 


iy privatis familiis, et in republica, vecti- 
gal est, parsimonium :” and I am pet- 
fectly satisfied, there would be no diffi- 
culty, instead either of borrowing the sum 
ia question, or raising it by means of an 
extraordinary afd harsh contribution, to 
save a large proportion of it, by a rizorous 
spirit of retrencimment in all our establish- 
ments, both of income and expenditure. 
indeed, in wy opinion, nothing could 
raise niore the character of the nation 
abroad, er give mére satisfaction to the 
people at home, than our enforcing a sys- 
tem of vit oget It is well known, that 
in private life that individual iz alorie inde- 
dent and respeetable, whe, without 
ing too parsimonious, is yet attentive 
to his expenditure. ‘The same is the case 
with nations. In regard to the people at 
home, the minister may suppose, as they 
have submitted quietly to so many bur- 
thens, that they will continue pa‘iett 
under more: he miay find himself mis- 
taken. By 4 ptofase expenditure of the 
public money he may secure the cry of 
those who ate preying on the vitals of the 
public, and, perhaps, for the moment, 
the assistance of corrupt and profligate 
men; but he will soon lose, what every 
Wise minister would prize above all other 
acquisitions, the satisfaction of his own 
mind, the confidence of a generous sove- 
reigns and the support of a great country. 
" shall new, Sir, state some additional 
censiderations to the House, whith seem 
to me decisively hostile to the measure in 
ion. The first is, the great ter- 
that the passing of such a bill will 
have, towards perpetuating the war, and 
promoting public profusion. As soon as it 
is ascertained, that ten millions of addi- 
tional revenue can be raised upon the pub- 
he, will be consideted ds a fate for 
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borrowing, and, at 5 per cent, would pay 
the interest of 200 millions of money. 
What a temptation to continue the war, 
when, perhaps, peace might be obtained 
on reasonable terms, and to carry it on 
with the most unbounded extravagance 
and profusion? Besides, Sir, is it possible 
to imagine, if this tax is once imposed, 
that we shall ever get rid of it? Whilst 
the war continues, it is certain we cannot ; 
and if peace were to be proclaimed to- 
morrow, it is, at least, questionable, whe- 
ther such an addition to the public re- 
venue, would not be necessary, from the 
enormous peace establishment, which the 
circumstances of the times may occasion, 
at least in the opinion of those with whom 
cold economy is no particular favourite. 
And indeed, if it should not be found ne- 
cessary en account of our peace establish- 
ment, such an addition to the public re- 
venue, will be extremely convenient to 
assist in discharging the national debt as a 
commutation for other taxes, or on some 
such similar pretence.—It is farther ne- 
cessary to observe, that this bill lays a 
foundation for endless vexatious exactions. 
The minister now very moderately re- 
quires only a tenth part of our income ; 
but he establishes a principle, that the go- 
vernment of this country is entitled to de- 
mand a certain part of the income of each 
individual, and is also entitled to enforce 
that compulsive requisition, by the strictest 
and harshest regulations. Formerly, Sir, 
our principal taxes, arising from con- 
sumption, and not extending to oy of 
the real comforts and necessaries of life, 
were in a manner Voluntary. The exche- 
quer was enriched, and the people were 
happy ; and the profusion of government 
was fortunately checked by the convic- 
tion, that, if the taxes were carried be- 
yond a certain length, the produce, in- 
stead ofincreasing, would diminish. But, 
Sir, if this bill passes, the whole property 
of the country will in future lie at the 
mercy of the minister; and though he now 

roposes to exact but a tenth part, what 
is to hinder him, next year, from de- 
manding a-fifth, or even a third of our 
respective incomes ?—Allow me to ask, 
how long it can be expected, that citlicr 
the wealth or the industry of the people 
can hold out, under even the apprehen- 
sion and terror of such exactions? 

Such, Sir, aré the objections which 
have occurred to me against this fatal 
measure: one, to which the attention of 
the House, arid of the public at large, 
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cannot be too earnestly and anxiously di- 
rected. The only answer likely to be 
given to these ojections, and, indeed, the 
only arguments that can be urged in sup- 
por of the measure itself, are those phi- 
ippics against the French Directory, with 
which the right hon. gentleman and his 
friends are accustomed to interlard their 
orations, and by which they endeavour to 
inflame the passions, and to perplex the 
understandings ofa partial auditory. Per- 
mit me, however, to take the liberty of 
asking, what have such declamations to 
do with the present question ? I detest the 
ambitious projects of the French Direc- 
tory as much as that right hon. gentleman 
or his friends, and will go as great lengths 
to resist them. But because the French 
Directory are ambitious, must the people 
of England be oppressed, and must we, 
on that account, give way, and submit, 
even without a struggle, to such a mis- 
chievous project as the one now under 
consideration ; a project, Sir, which could 
only have been occasioned by the most 
unbounded profusion, could only have 
originated in the harshest tyrannical prin- 
ciples, and must either terminate in the 
disgrace and ruin of the bold projector, 
or the destruction of the nation 

I have thus, Sir, stated at some length, 
but not longer than the importance of the 
question demands, my sentiments regard- 
ing it; and I earnestly entreat, that mem- 
bers, divesting themselves of partiality for 
one individual, and of prejudice against 
others, will consider the subject itself dis- 
passionately, as one on which depends the 
future happiness of this country. Let 
them resolve, instead of taking a measure 
of this moment blindly upon trust, be- 
cause it happens to be introduced by a 
favourite minister, let them resolve, on 
the present occasion, to see with their 
own eyes, to hear with their own ears, 
and to be directed by their own judg- 
ment. Let them be assured, if they suf- 
fer this bill to pass, that it will an 
event, which they themselves will severely 
repent of when it will unfortunately be 
too late, and which their posterity will 
have just cause to lament, as one of the 
greatest calamities that could possibly 
have befallen that country they were 
doomed to inherit. Let them also be as- 
sured, if such a billas this meets with 
their approbation, that the British House 
of Commons will no longer be considered 
as that respectable senate, whose conduct 
has formerly been looked up to, with ad- 
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miration and respect, both in this country 
and on the continent of Europe; but that 
it will be accounted a degraded chamber 
of commerce and finance, calculated solely 
for the purpose of registering the edicts of 
& minister, without knowledge of their 
contents, or conviction of their utility. 
Mr. Simeon said, that the single ques~ 
tion, in the first place, was, whether or 
not, considering all circumstances, it was 
wise to raise a large sum of money within 
the year ?—upon which he believed there 
was but one opinion. The next point 
would be, whether it was wise to continue 
the assessed taxes, or adopt the present 
measure. He had opposed the assessed 
taxes last year, because he thought the 
plan would not answer; but he was glad 
the measure had been tried, because it 
had had the effect of ripening the public 
mind for the measure now before the 
House. He could not agree with the hon. 
baronet, with regard to a tax upon capital 
in real estate; because he thought it 
would be impossible to ascertain its value, 
or the value of the interest which each in- 
dividual who enjoyed it had in that estate. 
The same objection would apply to some 
Other species of capita]. As to capital in 
the funds, the idea of taxing it was unjust 
in the highest degree, inasmuch as it might 
be the ruin of the holder, by compelling 
him to: sell out to an immense disadvan- 
tage. The case was quite different upon 
income. He then proceeded to take no- 
tice of the hints that had been thrown out 
upon a former occasion, relative to the 
taking the propery to be found in corpo- 
ration and church lands, for the use of the 
state. He hoped that would never be de- 
liberately proposed in that House. . Cor- 


‘porations were extremely useful for the 


purpose of administering local justice. As 
to the church lands, he warned the 
House of the effect of such a measure in 
another country. The clergy were the 
great prop of the state, by the influence 
they had upon the morals of the people ; 
when that prop was taken away, the build- 
ing must fall. Gentlemen said that this 
measure was hard. What was the hard- 
ship? It was not in the tax; it was in 
the cause of the tax. That cause was the 
war; and hardship was to be judged of 
by comparison. Would we change con- 
dition with any other part of Europe? 
He knew of no better way of discussing 
the policy of this measure, than by look- 
ing at the effect it was likely to have on 
the price of the articles of life. Would 
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rise in proportion to the sum raised ; 
are ast be the case when a loan was 


made? By no means; for as it affected 
every individual alike, there was no 
chance of charging more upon any 
article of trade now than formerly. As 
to the probability of emigration he had 
not any of the apprehensions of ' the 
hon. baronet. This plan.affected no man 
whose income was under 60/. a year; 
and therefore it was not likely to affect the 
price of labour. A man whose income 
was 200/. in this country, whether by 
trade or otherwise, was not very likely 
to emigrate. Where would they go to? 
Would they oe France? or would they 
cross the Atlantic? He professed him- 
self an enemy to all declamation upon 
this subject. Mischief might be produced 
by calling this an inguisitorial measure. 
Many honest people, for want of being 
better informed, associated ideas to words 
very different from the meaning of gentle- 
men who used them in that House. Thus, 
for instance, when the word inquisition 
was uttered, a great part of the public 
annexed to it the idea of racks and tor- 
tures. _So again, when a surveyor was 
called a spy, the public annexed mean 
and dishonest ideas to that office. Our 
enemies had made this measure necessary, 
for their object was avowedly the destruc- 
tion of this country. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, tnat if the 
chancellor of the exchequer could satisfy 
him that this measure would be attended 
with none of the inconveniences he was 
going to state, he would certainly give 
him his vote; for he had no fixed 
hatred against the right hon. gentleman, nor 
had he any pistol in his pocket to shoot 
the minister—a fate that was said to have 
befallen another great man, lately in ano- 
ther part of the world, for attempting to 
raise @ contribution among the people, 
The first objection he had to urge against 
this measure was, that it would cause a 
general disclosure of property. It was 
indeed said, that the state of each indivi- 
dual’s property should be ra it a secret ; 
but how was this secrecy to be kept up? 
Did not every man give his answer to the 
tax-gatherer at the door? Any person in 
the village in which a man lived might 
know the state of his property. How was 
this money collected? By the common 
tax-collector. Was it not childish to say 
that any secrecy could accompany such a 
proceeding? This appeared to him to be 
a measure that La subject merchants 
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to monstrous inconveniences. In some 
cases, speculation was not only indulged, 
but constituted part of the wealth, or 
rather was the mean whereby a man pro- 
cured wealth in certain situations in com- 
merce. He thought that this measure 
would affect a number of persons in this 
respect. For instance, tf a merchant 
paid 10 per cent on 10,000/. and it ap- 

ared that he lived in avery splendid style, 
e owned he should not like a bill of such. 
a man for a large sum of money, because 
he knew that 10,0002. a year would not: 
support very great splendor, and the 
merchant would have no means of con- 
cealing this. Again, to take the case of 
a private gentleman, was the House 
unacquainted with the case of some 
gentlemen of property, who, in the 
early part of their lives, had been impru-: 
dent, and had brought incumbrances upon 
their estates; would such persons like, 
that these things should be disclosed ?: 
And yet such must be the case under. 
the provisions of this bill. Many indi- 
viduals might have expectations from rich 
relations, which expectations would be all 
disappointed, when the cautious person’ 
came to see the imprudence of the object 
of his intended bounty.—He knew how 
the case stood already with regard to those 
who were employed by government to 
examine into people's fortunes ; they were 
employed to look how far people were ac- 
curate in the payment of their taxes, and 
whether they were fairly asscssed, or not. 
These persons went round at random, 
and surcharged, without caring what 
they do. The mischief of this was in 
many cases monstrous. For instance, he 
himself lived 160 miles from London; 
suppose, while he was in the country, he: 
was unfairly surcharged in London; he 
should have no remedy, but by appeal be- 
fore the commissioners in London; the : 
expense of his coming to town to obtain 
redress, would amount to more than the 
sum he was overcharged, and thus he 
must submit to be cheated, for he had 
no adequate remedy for the evil.— 
Another objection he had to this mcasure 
was of a constitutional nature. The ge- 
nius of the constitution of England was, 
that a man’s property was sacred. It 
was upon the strength of that principle 
that every man’s house was called his cas- 
tle, and that the excise laws had always 
been held so odious in England. If ex- 
cise laws were odious what was to be 
thought of the present bill? An excise- 
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man camé to a man’s dwelling to see whe- 
ther he had taken into, or sent out of his 
house, some perticular articles, without 
having previously paid a given sum to the 
revenue ; but here a apy comes, not only 
into the Heuse, but opens the bureau of 
every man, and becomes acquainted with 
his most secret concerns. A man must 
show to this apy his bills, his notes, his 
bonds, and all his securities. This was 
monstrous. He knew that a tax on in- 
come had the appearance, upon a glance 
at it, of being an equal tax; but he would 
ask, what sort of equality there was be- 
tween 10 per cent upon income merely, 
and 10 per cent upen that income which 
is the produce of a capital? There was 
another apecies of property which was of 
a uliar nature, he meant that which 
belonged toa church éstablishment. He 
wes a friend to a church establishment ; 
he was of opinion that the clergy were 
very serviceable to every community 
where they were known, for they instruct- 
ed the mass of the people in their duty. 
He would ask, wbsthier any persons hav- 
ing a 1,000/. a year in the church, ought 
to pay the same sum as a person of a 
1,000/. a year landed property? Besides 
this, he objected to the scale of duty. It 
was said, that men might reduce their ex- 
penses, in order to enable them to pay 
this impost. A gentleman of only 1,000/. 
a year could not reduce. He considered 
a tax upon income as a tax upon indus- 
try, and such as would make men unwil- 
ling to labour. They would argue with 
themselves thus; why should we labour 
when government runs away with the ef- 
fect of it? If this bill was supposed chiefly 
to affect the rich, it was a mistake. It 
did not bart the rich man, it only made 
him curtail his expenses. And who suf- 
fered? The industrious poor who were 
employed by him. 


The Solicitor Generad said, that if when 


the legislature imposed a tax, they were 


to wait until they found one which was 
perfectly popular, he was afraid they 
would wait tong enough: for all the obser- 
vation he had been led to make, induced 
him to believe that most people were in- 
clined to evade the payment of taxes, 
When it was proposed to repeal. the as- 
sessed tax bill, and to substitute this mode 
of collection, the principle was preserved, 
though the means were altered. The ex- 
perience of last year had fully proved the 
wisdom of raising a considerable part of 
the supplies within the year. ‘The hon. 
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baronet must know, thatthe novelty wasthe 
introduction of the funding system, and not 
the raising the supplies within the. year. 
The system of borrowing and funding 
certainly afforded greater facilities, but 
still it ought not to be carried to too great 
an extent. It seemed to be just upon 
every principle, that we ought for a time 
to pay more than usual, rather than throw 
the whole burthen upon posterity. The 
principle of the measure of last year was 
this, that a tenth part of the income of 
evéry person should be contributed. The 
question was, how that tenth part was te 
be ascertained? It was imagined that the 
extent of a man’s income might be ascer- 
tained by the amount of his taxes. On 
this supposition the tax of last year was 
adopted. Wherever the operation of the 
tax was such as to take more than one- 
tenth from any individual, then the bill 
pointed out the means by which he might 
obtain relief. But m those cases where the 
assessed taxes did not take one-tenth, the 
individual could make up the deficiency 
by voluntary contributions. Many, how- 
ever, had taken very improper means to — 
evade the payment of the tax. 
was aware that the present plan would 
not, in every instance, produce the 
tenth of a man’s income. But if they 
could not obtain perfect equality, they 
ought to adopt such measures as seemed 
most likely to produce that effect. This 
was the object of the present bill. He 
was sp lng the hon. baronet was an ad- 
vocate for taxing capital, because it was 
almost universally agreed, that income 
and not capital, was the proper object of 
taxation. ‘Faxes upon capital hed been 
attempted, but it was found that they pro- 
duced great inequality. Inthe beginning 
of the reign of queen Anne, an attempt 
was made to tax capital. The provisions of 
that act were infinitely more objectionable 
than ripe arwoge but i¢ never was sug- 
gested at that period that they were ua- 
constitutional. It certainly was found. 
that they were not effectual, as far as they 
related to capital; but as fur as they re-~ 
lated to income, they praved to be effec- 
tual: the result was, that the tax, as far 
as it affected capital, was given up; but, 
with respect to Meome, it was retained. 
It must be obvious, that an attempt to 
tax capital, with respect to land, would 
be wholly impracticable. How would it 
be possible for commigsioners to examine 
into the various kinds of estates and the 
different intcrests which diferent people 
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might have in theland? How could they 
distinguish between settled and unsettled 
estates? If they were to tax the tenants for 
life according to his interest, then the re- 
versioners would not be taxed at all. In 
many cases, those who least deserved it 
would be most favoured ; and on the other 
hand, those who had the greatest title to 
madulgence would receive the least. It 
was therefore obvious, that to attempt 
to tax the capital of land would be im- 
scable ; or, if it could be effected, 
would be productive of the greatest. ine- 
qualities. But if the principle of taxing 
capital was applied to money, the inequa- 
lity would be much greater, because the 
value of money depended, in a great de- 
gree, upon the mode in which it was em- 
ployed. A sum of money in the hands of 
ene man, might be infinitely more valu- 
able than an equal sum in the hands of 
another. Buta tax upon capital would 
make no such distinctians; two persons 
ing the same sum, must pay the 
game tax, though the value of the capital 
might be five times greater to one than to 
the other. He did not mean to say. that 
a tax upon income was, in every instance, 
free from these objections. It was not 
possible to devise any mode of taxation 
which should operate equally upon all. 
But a tax which would take, as nearly as 
possible, the same proportion of income 
from all, would be the most desirable one 
that could be imposed. One great advan. 
tage arising from this mode of taxation 
was, that that which was raised came mto 
the public coffer, and had not the effect. of 
raising the i of any article of con- 
sumption. It would be.an extremely dif- 
ficult task to discover other means by 
which the same beneficial effects could be 
produced with as little incanvenience. 
Sir. W. Young gave his entire assent to 
the priaciple of the bill. In considering 
the propriety of agreeing to this, or any 
other mode of taxation, it was always ne- 
cy to bear in mind the important ob- 
jects for-which we were contending. It 
was fe apheresis vere eontributed 
much to the iness and prosperity of 
this ; ther all the linke in the chain 
of its society ran naturally one mto the 
other; that it was impossible to mark 
where one. rank of. seciety began, and 
where another ended. It was upon this 
principle that he had feund fault with 
the measure of last » because there 
were man wholly exempted from 


Hts operation. it was highty unjust to say, 
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that one set of men should: pay a tax be- 
cause their property was of a certain des- 
cripltion, and another should not. The 
most valuable property a man could have 
was enjoyed equally by all the subjects of 
this empire, namely, the protection of his 
property, his liberty, and every thing that 
was dear to him. It appeared to him, 
that the least valuable part of a man’s pro- 
perty was that which he carried in his 
pocket. Where, therefore, all were con- 
cerned, all should come within the reach 
of the tax. This was the effect of this tax. 
It was urged, in opposition to this mea- 
sure, that it would have been better to 
adhere to the funding system. Before this 
opinion was implicitly adopted, it should 
be recollected that we were a commercial 
people, and that great care should be 
taken that our wealth should not be di- 
verted from our commerce, to which we 
owed all our greatness into other chan- 
nels. Now, the natural consequence of 
pushing the funding system to an extreme, 
would be to raise the interest of money 
to.a degree that would be extremely dan- 
gerous ; because if men could get an exe 
travagant interest for money, without ex. 
posing it to. the risks of commerce, all 
commercial enterprise would be checked. 
One of the strongest objections urged 
against this measure was, that it would 
compel a disclosure of every man’s private 
affairs. Naw in the West Indies, aman could 
not have a bond or note without its being 
registered, and conscquently to a certain 
degree disclosing his property; and yet 
he did not know that it had ever produced 
any prejudicial effects.—Another objec- 
tion urged against this bill was, that it in- 
vested tlie persons who were to collect the 
tax with inquisitorial power; but this ob- 
jection was not more valid than the others; 
because, ifevery man was allowed to give 
in a statement of his property just as be 
aici the consequence would obvious! 

, that very little money would be raised: 
He by no means saw how this inquiry 
could be so painful to a man’s feelings. 
Who were the persons by whom the in- 

uiry was to be made? Why, just that 

escription of persons to whom every man 
voluntarily submitted the investigation of 
questions respecting his property and his 
life. If, then, they were fit to be trusted 
with such important concerns as property 
and life, upon what ground could an 
man be afraid of being injured by their 

rejudices ? If it was necessary to raise @ 
arge sum of money, and coercive means 
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were also necessary, the question was, 


whether the means now proposed were 


not the best that could be suggested? The 
principle of the bill should have his 
entire suppurt ; because he was convinced 
that we had now arrived at the true prin- 
ciple of taxation, in which all persons 
were called upon to contribute in propor- 
tion to their means. 


Mr. Edison said, that the principle of 


this measure appeared to him exactly the 
same as that of Jast year; but he liked the 
means now adopted for carrying that prin- 
ciple into effect infinitely better than the 
criterion of assessed taxes. It would 
effect that which he was anxious for, 
namely, that every man should pay alike, 
because every man was equally interested. 
What analogy there was between this tax 
and a requisition, he could not conceive. 
No minister in this country would ever 
dare to attempt a requisition. It was ra- 
ther extraordinary, that &@ measure to 
which the people gave their assent by 
means of their representatives, should be 
for a moment compared with a lawless re- 
quisition. 

Sir Francis Baring did not rise to op- 
pose the object of the bill. He was not, 
however, without his objections to several 
parts of the plan. It was as liable to eva- 
sion, and even more so, than that of last 
year. A learned gentleman had made 
some distinction between a tax upon in- 
come and a tax upon capital. With re- 
gard to that on income, he seemed to 
think there could be no evasion. In some 
measure the learned gentleman might be 
right ; but with regard to trade, he cer- 
tainly was in the wrong, for in commerce 
the bill would be liable to evasions and 
frauds without end. A,man might have 
a large income in trade, yet his propert 
could not be ascertained. Even could it 
be come at, there were occasions where 
it should not be touched. There was no- 
thing that should have a stronger claim 
on the protection of government, than 
creative talents in mercantile pursuits. 
Where industry was engaged in accumu- 
lating property, it should be encouraged, 
not cramped nor dispirited. The indus- 
trious and enterprizing should be pro- 
tected; at least he should not be molested 
while engaged in producing a capital. 
When it was produced, then let it be 
taxed; but while he was engaged in the 
pursuit, no inspector should pry into his 
affairs. The manufacturing and trading 
part of the community would be able to 
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evade the bill still more effectually: as 
their property was generally in stock, the 
manufacturers, &c. will be induced to 
undervalue it, and thus avoid the tax al- 
together. From what had passed at the 
Bank yesterday, he was induced to put 
the following question:—Were dividends 
liable to be taxed, or only the profits upon‘ 


dividends ? What then, in either case, was 


to become of the 
dies? 
Mr. W. Smith said, that if: it were the 


profits of corporate bo- 


object of the measure merely to raise ten 
millions within the year, as far as that 
was its object he was ready to agree to it. 
His objections did not lie against the 
sum ; on the contrary, so far he thought 


ita wise plan. It was asserted, that the 
principle of the bill was the same as that 
of the assessed taxes last year. As 


far as it went to raise a certain portion of 


the supplies within the year, undoubtedly: 
it was he same; as it related, however, 
to the criterion by which the means of 
contributing were to be ascertained, it 
differed widely from that of last year. The 
criterion established last year was a volun- 
tary criterion ; aman might think himself 
able to spend acertain sum of money, but 


his expenditure was at his option. Now: 
his income could not be said to be a volun- 
tary criterion; for over it- he had no- 
control. 
that we should all put a hand to the 
plough, and free the bill from its incenve- 


An hon. gentleman had said 


niences; but if that hon. gentleman 


thought the bill unconstitutional, unjust, 


oppressive, cruel, and he might add, frau- 
dulent, would he then assist in forcing it 
on the nation? Such was his opinion of 
the bill; he could not therefore put a 
hand to the plough. Upon what principle 
of political economy could they pronounce 
that measure to be wise, honest, politic, 
and just, which would impose an equal 
tax upon indolence and industry? But 
this the present bill went directly to do. 
One man, for instance, might draw a divi- 
dend from the funds of 500/. per annum, 
the whole of which he had acquired by 
the exertions of bis industry; while the 
other enjoyed the same sum without its 
ever having cost him any labour. This bill 
would assess both equally. Was not, then, 
industry confounded with indolence ? 
He hoped the House would not permit 
the drone and the bee, the rich and the 
poor, to be thrown promiscuously toge- 


ther under the pressure of a cruel, oppres- 
sive, and indiscriminating tax. 


The ini- 
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quity of this measure would appear more 
strongly to the House, when shown in the 
words of an able writer, whose name he 
had the honour to bear. The opinion of 
Mr. Adam Smith would bear him out in his 
assertion. This valuable writer says: ‘‘ Ca- 
pitation taxes, if it is attempted to pro- 
portion them to the fortune or revenue of 
each contributor, become altogether arbi- 
trary. The state of a man’s fortune varies 
from day to day, and without an inqui- 
sition moore intolerable than any tax, 
and renewed at least once every year, 
can only be guessed at—his assessments 
therefore must, in most cases, depend 
upon the good or bad humour of his as- 
sessors, and must therefore be altogether 
arbitrary and uncertain.” The next ob- 
ject he would touch upon, was the profits 
arising from agriculture and trade, and 
this was evidently an object not directly 
taxable. The same author adduced a 
variety of reasons why it should not be 
taxed directly. ‘* This profit,” he says, 
«is the compensation, and in most cases 
it is no more than a very moderate com- 
pensation, for the risk and trouble of 
employing the stock. The employer 
must have this compensation, otherwise 
‘he cannot, consistently with his own in- 
terest, continue the employment.” Here, 
therefore, was industry to be recom- 
nsed, and not confounded with indo- 
ce. The author next proceeded to 
show, that ‘the quantity and value of 
the land which any man possesses can 
never be a secret, and can always be as- 
certained with great exactness. But the 
whole amount of the capital stock which 
he possesses is almost always a secret, 
and can scarce ever be ascertained with 
tolerable exactness. It ts liable, besides, 
to almost continual variations. A year 
seldom passes away, frequently not a 
month, sometimes scarce a single day, in 
which it does not rise or fall more or less. 
An inguisition into every man’s private 
circumstances, and an inquisition which, 
im order to accommodate the tax to them, 
watched over all the fluctuations of his 
fortune, would be a source of such con- 
tinual and endless vexation as no people 
could support.” England, however, seem- 
ed to support it; though he could 
not well imagine that Englishmen would 
tamely submit to a system of taxation 
that discouraged industry, and favoured 
indolence, and which put a surveyor, or a 
spy over every man’s property. But it 
is said there was no inquisitorial power, 
(VOL. XXXIV.)} 
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because we might make a declaration : to 
what, however, did this declaration 
amount, according to the same author ?— 
He says, “ In all countries a severe inqui- 
sition into the circumstanees of private 
ersons has been carefully avoided. At 
amburgh every inhabitant is obliged to 
pay to the state one-fourth per cent of all 
that he possesses, and as the wealth of the 
people of Hamburgh consists principally 
in stock, this tax may be considered as a 
tax upon stock. Every man assesses him- 
self, and, in the presence of the magistrate, 
puts annually into the public coffer a cer- 
tain sum of money, which he declares 
upon oath to be one-fourth per eent of all 
that he possesses, but without declaring 
what it amounts to, or being liable to any 
examination upon that subject.”” The 
disclosure of circumstances, we were alse: 
told was not to be dreaded. Yet hear 
Adam Smith: ‘“ Merchants engaged in 
the hazardous projects of trade, all trem- 
ble at the thoughts of being obliged at all 
times to expose the real state of their cire 
cumstances. The ruin of their credit and 
the miscarriage of their projects, they 
foresee, would too often be the conse- 
quence. A sober and parsimonious peo- 
ple, who are strangers to all such projects, 
do not feel that they have occasion for 
any such concealment.” . 
Mr. Pitt said: —Sir; Impressed as I am 
with the conviction that there never was a 
subject of greater importance agitated 
within these walls, I should not have 
thought it incumbent upon me in the pre- 
sent stage of the business, to have troubled 
you with any observations, were there not 
some points which have been touched 
upon this night, which I am desirous, as 
soon as possible, to place in their proper 
point of view. What has been urged by 
some gentlemen, while it could not be 
considered fairly as argument, was 80 
calculated to excite prejudice, and to 
beget misconception, that. it demands 
some degree of notice. It is a satistaction 
to me to find that the propriety of raising 
a certain part of the supplies within the 
year has in general been conceded. If 
we can judge from what has appeared to- 
night, no one, except the hon. baronet 
who opened the debate is disposed to con- 
test the principle. I am thus relieved. 
from the necessity of detaining the 
House with any argument upon that 
subject, or saying apy thing in reply 
to one solitary antagonist by whom 
the principle was denied. Whatever 
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authority may belong to that individual 
member, and no man has more, the 
_ worthy baronet himself seemed to rest 
entirely upon that authority, as he did 
not add a single argument in support of 
his position.—There were some others, 
however, who, admitting the benefits 
which might be derived, both in present 
vigour and permanent resources, from 
the plan of raising great part of the sup- 
plies within the year, yet thought them- 
selves at liberty peremptorily, and impa- 
tiently, to shut the door against all im- 


provement, and to oppose all farther deli- . 
Confessing the necessity of vi- | 


beration. 
gorous efforts for the salvation of the 
country, they do not wait to reject the 
measure upon any ground of invincible 
objection, but they come forward to re- 
sist it in the very outset, previous to a 
mature examination of its details, and a 
Sincere endeavour to correct its provi- 
sions. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke Jast 
approves of the principle of raising a con- 
siderable part of the supplies within the 
year, but he declares himself an enemy to 
any plan of rendering that principle ee 
tual by a general tax. The House will, 
no doubt, think this a most valuable con- 
cession of the hon. gentleman. If it be 
necessary for the effort which we are 
called upon to make, if it be essential to 
the future prosperity of the empire to ob- 
tain that supply which is requisite for the 
vigorous prosecution of the contest, it is 
evident that it must be obtained by a sud- 
den tax immediately productive. If the 
hon. gentleman admits that such an in- 
crease of the taxes on consumption as 
would produce ten millions within the 
year is impracticable, it follows that there 
1s no other mode but a tax upon property, 
so far as it can be discovered. We must lay 
the contribution, then, either on capital or 
income. From this general operation, how- 
ever, the hon. gentleman would exempt all 
those whom he is pleased to callexclusively 
the useful classes, and lay the whole of the 
weight on what he calls the useless 
class. In the class of useless the hon. 
gentleman has thought proper to rank 
all the proprietors of land, those men who 
form the line which binds and knits so- 
ciety together—those on whom, in a great 
measure, the administration of justice, and 
the internal police of the country de- 
pends ;—those men from whom the poor 
receive employment, from whom agrticul- 
tare derives its improvement and support, 
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and to whom, of course, commerce itself igs 
indebted for the foundation onwhich it rests. 
Yet this class the hon. gentleman thinks 
proper to stigmatize as useless drones, of 
no estimation in the eyes of society. When 
the consequences with which this light 
flippant theory, the offspring of mere tem- 
porary unthinking policy, would be attend- 
ed are fairly considered, the hon. gentleman 
will find that his distinction between use- 
ful and useless classes is as little founded 
in truth, as the practical system he founds 
upon it would be consistent with the ge- 
neral interest of those whom he thinks 
entitled to peculiar favour. The question 
then is, whether capital or income be the 
proper object of contribution? The hon. 
gentleman says that capital is the criterion 
which ought to be adopted in the case of 
the commercial man, and income where it 
is derived fromland. ‘Taking for granted, 
that the ai ae of the hon. gentleman 
were well founded, no less than three- 
fourths of the whole income liable to con- 
tribution is calculated to arise from this 
source. Even upon his own argument, 
then, he ought not to consider this mea- 
sure as so incurable as to refuse going into 
the committee. Ifhe is sincere in his pro- 
fession of desire to facilitate the raising of 
a considerable part of the supplies within 
the year, why should he refuse to proceed 
farther in a measure which is at Jeast ca- 
pable of embracing three-fourths of his 
object; and in other parts susceptible of 
alteration and improvement? If, however, 
what has been so universally recognised 
as important to be done, is to be done 
effectually, and the great consideration 
is, on which of these leading objects it 
will be most advantageous to the public, 
and least inconvenient to the classes of 
contribution to impose this general and 
comprehensive tax, I am afraid, that to 
that very plan, which he himself thinks 
preferable, those objections on which he 
rested the desponding hope, that the 
country neither could, nor would submit 
to the measure, would apply with aggra- 
vated force. Every objection, which 

so vehemently urged against the. danget 
of disclosure, will apply to those new 
theories of policy on which he would act 
The hon. gentleman says, he is against 
disclosure. How, then, is he to ascere 
tain the amount of that commercial capi« 
tal, the profits of which -he thinks might 
justly bemade to contribute ? Would he be 
contented with that loose declaration, 
which experience has proved to be ‘so fa- 


a 
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vourable to evasion? Would he recognise 
the justice of a principle, which he would 
utterly nullify by the provisions he recom- 
mends to carry it into effect ? What then 
does he do to invigorate those extraor- 
dinary efforts which are necessary for our 
success in a contest, which has long been 
considered to be connected with our ex- 
istence? The greater part of the hon. 
gentleman's speech was founded upon ob- 
jections to the provisions of the bill ; and 
many of his objections were either utterly 
anfounded in any thing it contains, or of 
such a nature as to admit of being cor- 
rected in the committee. To the main 
objection, it may easily be answered, that 
the hon. gentleman assumes what is not in 
the bill. 1 allude to what was stated res- 
pecting the character and duties of the 
surveyor to be appointed under the bill. 
I will not recapitulate the odious descrip- 
tion which the hon. gentleman applied to 
the persons who were to act in this capa- 
city. What is the tendency of such in- 
vective, but to bring ioto discredit those 
officers under the revenue, without which 
it could not be collected? The hon. gen- 
tleman says that the surveyor is at liberty 
te surcharge toany amount, and pending 
the appeal to which this surcharge gives 
rise, the tax will continue to be levied on 
the whole of the demand, including the 
surcharge. What is the remedy which 
the hon. gentleman discovers for this? 
He tells us, that the discussion of tlie ap- 
peal might be rendered so intricate as to 
consume six, or even twelve months. 
This objection he urges triumphantly, at 
the very time too that he states it to be 
the mode which a person surcharged will 
adopt for his relief, at the very moment 
when he is compelled to acquiesce in the 
payment of asurcharge, from which he 
takes care that it shall be impossible for 
the commissioners of appeal to relieve him ! 
Such an argument is the consequence 
which is stated. In fact, however, it so 
happens, that no such grievance can 
exist. ‘The surveyor’s surcharge is not 
ected upon in the first instance, unless 
confirmed by the commissioners. The 
surveyor has no discretion whatever to 
add to the charge on which the contri- 
bator shall be compelled to pay. The 
objections of the hon. gentleman, instead 
of operating against the bill tn toto, de- 
monstrate the necessity of going into the 
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pleased to consider in the odious light of 
a spy, it is a matter for the committee to 
adjust the powers and the duties with 
which he shall be entrusted. Is this, 
however, any argument for the immediate 
rejection of the bill? Does the hon. gen- 
tleman really think that no precaution | 
whatever ought to be taken to avoid those 
scandalous evasions which there is but too 
much reason to expect may be attempted ? 
But it is maintained by the hon. gentle- 
man, that no evasions have taken place to’ 
defeat the operation of the assessed tax 
bill which passed last session. He is pe- 
culiarly fortunate in the instances which 
have occurred to him, with respect to the 
patriotism of his friends; but he has rated 
their zeal beyond the mark. It is rather | 
singular that he has not taken the oppor- 
tunity of extolling their liberality in sub- 
scribing to the voluntary contributions. 
The observations made by the friends of 
government, are, however, of a very dif- 
ferent kind. His must have been a chosen 
circle, yet others were as large as the 
hon. gentleman’s, before the new lights 
broke in upon him. But notwithstanding 
the assertion, I must say, that great and 
notorious instances of the concealment of 
property have occurred, the check pro-. 
vided by the legislature has been found 
insufficient to produce any adequate end, 
and the declarations which have been 
given in, have, on various occasions, 
eluded the expected operation of the act. 
Is it not then a matter of great concern- 
ment—is it not a subject «orthy of grave 


deliberation, to consider what means may 


be devised to render the measure proposed 
as efficient as possible to the public ser- 
vice? The surveyor is not to be a person 
on whose discretion any assessment ts to 
depend : he is to assts# the commissioners 
with tformation, and to discharge that 
duty which his oath prescribes, of prevent- 
ing evasion where it might be within his 
knowledge that it was attempted. It is 
said in proof of the importance of the 
surveyor's office, that they have great in- 
fluence with the commissioners in other 
matters where the revenue is concerned ; 
but, when the character of the commis- 
sioners is taken into view, this remark 
will prove that, instead of that profligate, 
worthless class, which the hon. gentleman 
describes, they are men who recome 
mended themselves by the propriety of 


committee. As to the general declama- , their conduct and the performance of their 
tion upon the character and function of |; duty. But, says the hon. gentleman, the 
the surveyor, whom some gentlemen are | surveyor is the only man whom we con- 
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sider as likely to be bound by his oath. | will attempt something which has never 
Yet is there no distinction between the | yet been done by any system of taxation, 
cases? Is the temptation to perjure the ' something which springs from theories of 
same ? Has the man who is sworn to the | legislation, neither founded in wisdom nor 
performance of his duty, the same reason | justified by experience. I proceed to 
to disregard it, which the man has who . explain my meaning more fully. The hon. 
is endeavouring to avoid the payment of ' gentleman says, that if two persons have. 
money to the state? What, then, is re- each 500/. per annum, one of which de- 
quired ?—A particular statement of in- ' rives his income from land, the other from 
come, to guard against the evasion which | industry, they ought not to be both taxed 
was practised when a general statement | equeily at 50/. He assumes, that each 
was only required. hat is it but the | having 450/. a year left, the impost is un- 
means of correcting those frauds which | equal. What does the new tax do? Are 
every man’s observation but the hon. | they not left in relation to each other pre-. 
gentleman's had ascertained to be pre- | cisely as they were before? The tax 
valent? The hon. gentleman speaks, | creates no new inequality. The justice 
too, of the surveyor’s power to extract | or injustice remain precisely as they were. 
from the books of public bodies. Here | To complain of this inequality is to com- 
the hon. gentleman, from not attending to | plain of the distribution of property ; it is 
the bill itself, is entirely mistaken. The | to complain of the constitution of society. 
surveyor has no such power; he is to | To attempt to remedy it, would be to fol- 
make extracts from, and to have access | low the example of that daring rabble of 
to, the public books, to which at present | legislators in another country, From whom 
even any person may easily procure access | the hon. gentleman borrowed some of his 
for any purpose, even of mere curiosity. | political principles, and which though he 
Might not any body now procure infor- | nuw reprobates, he still seems inclined to 
mation how much any mercantile house | follow vp. To think of taxing these two 
possesses in the three per cents? The sur- | species of incomes in a different ratio, 
veyor, then, is authorized to suggest ; would be to attempt what the nature of 
doubts, to collect information; but he has | Society will not admit; what has never 
no right whatever to ask questions of the | been practised in the course of four thou- 
party surcharged, or to have any inspec- eand years. But on what foundation 
tion of his books. Does not the hon. gen- | does this principle, which the hon. gen- 
tleman, however, perceive that all these | Ueman has broached, rest ? Where is the 
points are proper subjects for considera- | clear inequality on which he so vehe- 
tion in a committee, where it is Lagbacegs | | mently insists? Is the industry of the are 
san Yala to move any alteration which | tist, the manufacturer, the mechanic, less 
gentlemen may think necessary ? ithe creature of the protection of law, 
As to the criterion of the general tax, | less involved in the great contest in which 
it has likewise been objected to the de- ' we are engaged, less likely to be over- 
tails, that the application is unequal in re- , thrown in any disasters of the state, than 
spect to the nature of income, its duration, ; the income which arises from land? I 
&c. Although I do not intend to enter | heard, with satisfaction, the argument of 
s0 much into the discussion of the provi- ‘an hon. baronet behind me, though I can- 
sions of the bill, I am anxious to remove , not, perhaps, go along with him to the ex- 
those erroneous conceptions which are | tent to whichhe carriedit; of this, certainly 
entertained upon this subject. Here I ‘1am sure, that if all classes in this count 
cannot help remarking, that the arguments | are not strictly equally sharers in the ad- 
of the hon. gentleman, on this branch, | vantages which the constitution of this 
auppose that it is necessary to correct the ' country affords, there are none who ought 
inequalities which distinguish the mode in | not to contribute in proportion to their 
which all taxes are imposed. If such be means for the public defence in a quarrel, 
the sentiment of the hon, gentleman, his | in which the comforts and the happiness 
objection goes a great deal farther than | of all are so deeply involved, unless when 
the bill before the House. The inequa- | the compassion of the legislature torbears 
lities of which he complains, arise out of | to extend the scale of taxation to those 
the nature of society, and the distribu- | who are in the Jowest class of income. 
tion of its rank, and the classification of | The principle of the hon. gentleman then is 
its property. If he attempts to remedy | entirely unfounded. In imputing to him 
what he in this considers as urgent, he | that extravagant principle, which atrikea 
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at the whole distribution of property in 
society, I am sure I do nothing which his 
own arguments do not justify ; nor do I 
think I am mistaken in staticg those prin- 
ciples, for the hon. gentleman was parti- 
cularly careful to repeat his monstrous 
propositions over and over again, in pro- 
rtion as he saw that they were disgust- 
ing to the feelings of the House. That in- 
dustry ought to be encouraged and pro- 
moted, is a sentiment which nobody will 
dispute. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that this, among many others, is a 
ease in which virtue is its own reward. 
What, then, is the true state of the argu- 
ment? An income of 500/. from land 
may be equal to about 15,000/., so that a 
man is contented to take three per cent 
for his capital. In the funds, according 
to circumstances, and in the different 
funds, a man may have five, or even six 
cent. If he lays out his capital in 
trade, and adds to it his own industry, he 
gets from 10 to 15 per cent. Now, if 
you leave the proportion undisturbed, 
what is it that forms the encouragement 
to lay out money in trade and manufac- 
tures, but the improved produce derived 
from: industry? This is the incentive 
which enflames enterprise, and stimulates 
ingenuity. Allow that order, under which 
your commerce and your arts have risen 
to such an unexampled height of prospe- 
rity to remain undisturbed, and you pre- 
serve that incentive, that encouragement, 
and that reward, on which industry de- 
I much doubt, indeed, whether 
any table which the hon. gentleman could 
form from all the new political lights 
which he ever received, could lay the 
foundation more secure of more perma- 
nent for arts, commerce, and every kind 
of exertion, than that on which they 
have grown so great, and flourished so 
Jong. 

There is another argument of great au- 
thority, which gentlemen employ; an ar- 
gument which for some time past, I have 
seen much insisted upon in some of the 
newspapers—that this was a tithe, and 
that all tithes are unfavourable alike to 
industry. The argument has no applica- 
tion to the present case. The tenth, which 
this bill imposes, is atenth of the clear 
lea afier the expenses of labour have 

deducted. The more I have thought 
upon this particular subject and upon tax- 
tion in general, the more am I convinced 
not only of the futility, but the danger of 
gny attempt, by the distribution of im- 
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posts, to make any difference in that order 
which the nature of society has already 
established. It is necessary to observe 
the arrangements which have been already 
formed, and to accommodate the propor- 
tion of taxes to the classes of property 
which have already been marked. To 
proceed beyond this, is to dissolve all es- 
tablished principles, and to overthrow the 
fabric of society which time and the pro- 
gress of accumulation have reared. Ano- 
ther curious inference may be drawn from 
the observations made against the hard- 
ships incurred by persons possessed of life 
estates, of temporary ones, and of those 
who receive the rewards of laborious em- 
ployments. It happens singularly enough, 
that the public offices held under govern- 
ment, uniting in their nature profits de- 
rived from labour and temporary estates, 
are included in the operation of the bill. 
Now, Sir, these gentlemen who oppose it, 
have proposed on former occasions, as 4 
great resource for the national expendi- 
ture, that all those offices should be made 
tocontribute largely to the publicservice— 
I do not mean sinecures, for they wished 
to suppress them. The calculations fur- 
nished this night are not more exact than 
those of the hon. baronet on that occa- 
sion; the references certainly were not 
those of the board of agriculture ; but the 
hon. baronet had made the prodigious 
discovery, that if all the public offices 
were placed on a reduced establishment, 
and others suppressed, the sum of ten mil- 
lions would be saved tothe public. I was 
highly pleased with the project, and sin- 
cerely wished for the execution of it; but 
I was always unfortunately stopped in 
every attempt I made to go on with it, 
by finding that the entire expenses of 
the public offices only amounted to one- 
tenth of the prodigious saving which 
was so confidently held out. The hon. 
baronet’s attention has been takenup with 
agricultural studies and military tactics, 
or he might have known, that a committee 
appointed for the express purpose, had 
made a very different calculation. We 
have already had a committee of finance, 
which has discharged the important duties 
attached to it in the most satisfactory 
manner —a committee which, except that 
the hon. baronet was not a member of it, 
is perfectly to the mind of every gentle- 
man in this House, and many of its sug- 
gestions for economy and regulation have 
been carried into effect with great advan- 
tage.—From this digression, however, 
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into which I have been carried by the 
subject of offices, I now return. 

I was stating with how little favour the 
hon. gentleman and his friends formerly 
considered annuities for life in the case of 
laborious offices; let us now see how 
their old opinions tally with their new, 
namely this branch of income was most 
ebnoxious to taxation, now it is to be 
most favoured. The hon. gentleman 
does not think that a great increase of 
taxes on consumption would be more ad- 
vantageous than a general tax on all in- 
come. Is the inequality or the hardship 

reeter now than it was, or than it would 
Fe, should taxes of consumption be in- 
creased ? If not, then the hon. gentleman is 
only quarrelling with this tax, because it 
is pot so unequal es the former mode of 
pontribution had been. This plan, which 
js more general, more comprehensive, 
which embraces a great deal of property 
which formerly eluded taxation, and hy 
consequence, distributes the burthen more 
fairly, is considered inadmissible. But I 
am told, that a large sum within the year 
cannot be raised by increasing the exist- 
ipg taxes on consumption. What is the 
consequence? Does not the hon. gentle- 
man compel us to resort to the more ex- 
nsive expedient of raising money by 
Ioana, instead of adopting a plan more ex- 
tensive in its effect, while it provides for 
the redemption of what it is necessary to 
borrow, without that load of permanent 
taxes, which the funding system renders 
indispensable? But, it is said that a tax 
on capital is preferable. Was it not 
proved, however, that from the state of 
landed property, not more than one-third 
of it is now in the hands of persons who 
gould be called upon :to contribute, so 
that two-thirds would be placed wholly 
out of reach for any purpose of present 
exertion? What is the great object of the 
measure: béfore the House? Is it not to 
raise within the year, from what consti- 
tutes the-means of individuals within the 
year, ‘such.a proportion as is deemed ne- 
cessary for the exigencies of the state, 
and the magnitude of the present crisis? 
Do you wish to avoid burthening the pub- 
lic. with a loan? What advantage would 
you derive from it, however, if:individuals 
mortgege their estates? Would not the 
aggregate of private loans encumber the 
mass, of national wealth as much as ifthe 
Ration contracted the obligation? The 
object then is, to make the annual means 
of individuals applicable to a supply within 
the year. , 
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It is objected still, that it is unjust that 
the man who has an annuity or ao income, 
the fruit of his labour, should pay in the 
proportion of a man who has the same re- 
venue from fixed property. This objec- 
tion is altogether a fallacy. A permanent 
estate, which is represented as never | 
dying, and, as it were, the property ofa maa 
after his death, contributes en every exi- 
gency which may occur ; the income from 
labour and industry is extinguished; it 
contributes but once! it is no longer the 
property of the same person: while the 
other, which is considered as the same 
property, is subject to renewed demands. 
This reasoning may be thought refined ; 
but the answer is justly applicable in the 
case where the reason, why fixed property 
should contribute more, is founded on ite 
supposed permanency, in opposition te 
the fleeting character of the other. ._How 
then is it possible to discriminate between 
the various kinds of property; ar to enter 
into the details which could alone enable 
you to apply any scale of exemption, 
without an investigation more oppressive, 
a disclosure more extensive, than. an 
thing which the bill permits? How mu 
safer is it to submit to those inequalities 
which are the lot of man, and which it is 
not the business, nor is it in the power, of 
schemes of finance to correct! Could we 
even indulge the wish to correct these in- 
equalities, which arise out of the very na- 
ture of society, is this the legislative re- 
medy ? Let us then forbear to attempt what 
is perhaps beyond the power of human le- 
gislation to correct. It is an enterprize 
that would hurry us far beyond our 
depth, and lead to consequences far more 
extensive than we can foresee, and might 
produce an overthrow of all establish- 
ments, and all regular order, which it is 
impossible to contemplate without appre- 
hension. The principle of argument that 
goes toremedy this supposed evil, belongs 
to the school of dangerous innovation 
which we ought not fora moment toindulge, 
The consequence of this tax then will be, 
that whoever contributes a tenth of his 
income under this bill, will have a tenth 
less to spend, to save, or to accumulate. 
At the end of the war those who shall 
have contributed will be no poorer; they 
will only be to the extent of it less in- 
creased in riches than they would have 
been. The advantages of it are in a par- 


ticular manner in favour of those on whom 


it will fall, instead of accumulating taxes 
on consumption, as it will bring all iwcome 
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to contribute more equally, and include a 
great deal of that which, in the hands of 
those who spend less than their income, 
escapes contribution altogether. Laying 
aside the proud idea of the vigour, . per- 
manence, and renewing energy which this 
measure secures, there is one case which, 
with a view to that class who are really 
willing to save for the benefit of those for 
whom they are bound to provide, makes 
som¢ modification. It is in favour of 
those who have recourse to that easy, cer- 
tain, and advantageous mode of providing 
for their families by insuring their lives. 
In this bill, as in the assessed taxes, a de- 
duction is allowed for what is paid on this 
account. Such is the general view of the 
werits of this important question. It is 
one which has engaged much of my seri- 
ous attention, and | am far from presum- 
ing that it has already attained the per- 
fection of which it is capable. The ine- 
qualities objected to it are not peculiar to 
its nature; they arise from our social 
state itself, and the correction of that or- 
der we cannot, as we ought not, attempt 
to alter. It would be a presumptuous at- 
tempt to derange the order of society, 
which would terminate in producing con- 
fusion, havock, and destruction, and with 
a derangement of property, terminate in 
the overthrow of civilized life. 
The question being put, «« That the said 


Report be now taken into further consi- 
deration ;" the House divided: 
Tellers, 
: Lord Hawkesbury - 
YEAS | Mtr Simeon - - } 183 
Mr. M.A. Taylor - - 

Nozs Mr. William Smith - “} 17 
The Report was then taken into fur- 
ther consideration, and the bill was re-. 
committed. 


List of the Minority. 
Baring, sir F. North, D. 
Burdett, sir F. Plumer, W. 
Brogden, J Sinclair, sir J, 
Combe, H. C St. John, St. A. 
Denison, W. J Tierney, G. 
Grey, C. Western, C.C. 
Hobhouse, B. Wigley, E. 
Hussey, W, TELLERS. 
Jekyll, J. Smith, ‘W. 
Nicolls, J. Taylor, M. A. 

Me. Wi ’s Complaint of Misre- 


7ibberforce 
ation of the Speeches of Members. } 
;20. Mr. Walberforce said, he wished 
todraw the attention of the House to 2 


on the Income Duty Bill. 
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subject which had been much in his 
thoughts; it was a subject which nearly 
concerned the character and dignity of 
the House, and of every individual mem- 
ber. Whether the matter he was about 
to bring forward would lead to any mo- 
tion, must depend in a great measure on 
the reception which the House would 
ive to the remarks he wished to throw out. 
t was a standing order of the House thde 
strangers should be excluded from the 
gallery, but this order had not been rigo- 
rously enforced, and some how or other; 
statements had been made in the public 
newspapcrs, said to be the report of what 
passed within that House, but in various 
instances which had come within his 
knowledge, they had contained misrepre- 
sentations, and had an evident tendency 
to prejadice the public mind againat the 
dehberations of parliament. It became 
the House, therefore, seriously to consi- 
der whether it was not high time to meet 
the evil of which he complained, and to 
prevent the misrepresentation of gentle- 
men's speeches. For his own part, he 
entertained little doubt that the object of 
some of the parliamentary reports to 
which he referred, was, to aim a blow at 
the constitution, by means of an attack on 
that House and its members. If it was 
merely the case of an individual who had 
been thus injured, or of himself in parti- 
cular, he would not press this matter u 
their consideration ; but he had thought 
for years past that there existed a studied 
design to misrepresent, and even to vilify 
the members and their proceedings. He 
had been told, when in the country, that 


| he had both spoken and voted differently 


from what he had done, and he had heard 
persons in the country again and again exe 
press themselves with astonishment at the 
speeches and votes of individual members, 
to which they had been led by the misre- 
presentations which had gone forth in the 
era papers. Some of those vehicles 

ad contented themselves with merely 
stating, that some honourable member had 
made a very able or eloquent speech, 
whilst the speech of another, in opposition 
to it, had been given at great length. 
The evident design of this was to bias the 
public mind against their constituents. 
An evil of such magnitude should be re- 
medied some way or other. He could 
not but be anxious, not only that his own 
character, but that of every honour- 
able gentleman should be represented 
fairly. He was far from objecting, that 

* 


~ 
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every thing transacted within that House 
should be fairly represented; but if it was 


found impossible to havethis account fairly | 


given, it would then become matter for se- 
rious consideration whether the House 
should not say, either that what passed 
there should be fairly stated or not at all. 
He was undetermined whether he should 
make any motion on the subject, but he 
should consider-of it, and whether an in- 
creasing evil did not call for a special re- 
medy. He was induced to state this 
matter in consequence of a remark lately 
made by an hon. member, that on Tues- 
day last there were not above 36 members 
met at four o'clock to carry through the 
- Mew tax upon income, and from thenee it 
was inferred that those who were for the 
bill were not very anxious in its support. 
He knew what effects such statements 
were likely to produce. He thought it 
therefore important to the character of 
parliament that it should be known, that 
the reverse of this statement was the fact, 
and that it was because gentlemen were 
zealous in favour of this measure of fi- 
Nance, that they were not present before 
four o’clock; gentlemen generally coming 
early when they meant to go away early ; 
but, when they expected a late night, it 
was usual for them to dine first, and finish 
the business of the day before they came 
down to the House. It .was for the 
House to consider what steps should be 
taken to remedy the evil of which he 
complained. 


Debate in the Commons on the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act.] Dec. 21. Onthe 
order of the day for the second reading 
of the bill for continuing the Habeas Cor- 
pus Suspension act, 

. Mr. Courtenay said:—Every member 
. must venerate a law which has contributed 
so much to the prosperity and happiness 
of Great Britain. This great bulwark of 
British hiberty ought to be touched with a 
delicate hand, and nothing but the most 
- obvious necessity should be pleaded in 
excuse for its suspension. I cannot, 
therefore, give my assent to a measure, 
the object of which is to deprive the peo- 
ple, for a still longer period, of one of the 
greatest blessings handed down to them 
by their ancestors, which, while it is al- 
lowed to operate, affords personal protec- 
tion to every individual. ‘* We must ad- 
mire,” says Ferguson, ‘* as the key stone 
of civil liberty, the statute which forces 
the secrets of every prison to be revealed, 
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the cause of every commitment to be de- 
clared, and the person of the accused to 
be produced, that he may claim his en- 
largement or his trial within a limited 
time. No wiser form was ever opposed 
to the abuses of power.” It is upon an 
institution like this that those statesmen 
who wish to subvert liberty will naturally 
commence their attacks. It has often 
been assailed, and, as the same philoso- 
phical writer well observes, that, * it re- 
quires a fabric no less than the whole po- 
litical constitution of Great Britain, a spi- 
rit no less than the turbulent and refrac- 
tory zeal of this fortunate people to se- 
cure its effects.” I am much afraid that 
this turbulent spirit no longer exists: if it 
had, the chancellor of the exchequer 
would not have been so successful in this 
measure. But let us look at the effects 
which the suspension of this act has pro- 
duced. Not less than 70 or 80 persons 
were arrested last year. Has there not 
been time to bring them toatrial? To 
have arraigned and convicted these per- 
sons would, in my opinion, have been the 
best reason that could be urged for- conti- 
nuing the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act. Two terms have, however, 
elapsed without any attempt being made 
to try one of the persons who have been 
confined in consequence of the extraordi- 
pary powers given to the executive go- 
vernment. What reason cao be assigned: 
for continuing this power any longer in 
the hands of ministers. Have any insur- 
rections taken place in any quarter of the 
country? On the contrary, I believe the 
right hon. gentleman cannot point out 
any period since the revolution, when 
more loyalty was displayed than at pre- 
sent. It will not be pretended that we 
have now any thing to fear from invasion. 
The fleets of the enemy have been de- 
stroyed, and we have not Jess than between 
% and 300,000 men in arms. Under all 
these circumstances, why continue to sus- 
pend an act upon which the liberty of the 
subject depends? There is another reason 
why I think the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act ought to cease. The persons 
imprisoned under the act, which it is now 
proposed you should continue, are most 
cruelly used. Having heard a great 
many reports respecting their situations 
I resolved to go and see them, and inquire 
into the fact. An hon. friend of mine 
(sir F. Burdett) was rather cavalierly 
treated when he hinted at the situation in 
which these unfortunate men were placed, 
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and I was resolved to ascertain the true 
state of the question. I procured an 
order from a magistrate, and went to see 
the prison, in company with my hon. friend 
and another gentleman, not a member of 
this House, but who is distinguished by 
his humanity. I must confess that I 
found the reports that had reached me, of 
the situation of the persons under con- 
finement, had been exaggerated. Still, 
however, their situation was extremely 
wretched, and the manner in which they 
were treated unexampled in severity and 
rigour. I found them without fire and 
witheut eandle—denied every kind of so- 
ciety—exposed to the cold and rain—only 
allowed to breathe the-air out of their cells 
for about an hour—denied every comfort, 
every innocent amusement — excluded 
from all intercourse with each other, and 
every might locked up from all the rest of 
the world. Now I appeal to the gentle- 
men who hear me, whether they could 
have imagined that such a practice ex- 
ited in this country, and whether they 
think that there was any necessity for 
treating state prisoners in this manner? 
Ido not believe that ministers were privy 
to these proceedings. Among the pri- 
soners, I saw a gentleman, with whom I 
was acquainted above thirty years ago; 
an officer distinguished in the service; 
and amiable in his character and manners 
—I mean colonel Despard. I am happy, 
however, to state, that I understand his 
situation has since been amelivrated. I 
am told he has lately been put into a 
room with a fire: and this change I.am 
informed, he owes to the humane interfer- 
ence of Mr. John Reeves. Till the 25th 
of last month, he was confined in a soli- 
tary cell, where even his wife was not al- 
wed to visit him. These cells are so 
cold, that at this season of the year, it is 
scarcely possible to exist in them. The 
cold may, in some degree, be tempered 
by closing the wooden shutters; but if 
the unhappy prisoner wishes to be cheered 
by the air and the light of heaven, he 
must admit the rain and chilling blasts of 
winter at the same time. This usage ap- 
peared to me so extraordinary, that I was 
&t some trouble in inquiring of several 
gentlemen, eminent in the profession of 
the law, if ever they had known of such 
ractices in this country. They uni- 
whet answered, that they never had 
heard of such severity ; that they consi- 
the treatment I bad described to be 
ther unprecedented ; and that they 
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could not have imagined that any men 
were used in such a manner in this coun- 
try. It is scarcely necessary to inform, 
the Elouse, that the prison of which I 
have been speaking is that which is 
commonly called the Bastile. ( Hear, 
hear!}] Do gentlemen doubt it? I can 
assure them it is known by that name. 
When I tock a coach in Oxford-road, in 
order to visit the prison, I desired the 
coachmen to drive me to the Bestile. 
‘© Very well, sir, ’was the answer. Being 
eurious to know whether he really under- 
stood the place I wanted to goto by this 
name, I said “* You know it then?” “O 
yes, I know it—every body knows the 
Bastile in Cold-Bath Fields.” Indeed, it, 
is not surprising that such a name should 
be given to this prison, for when another 
Bastile formerly existed under a certain 
“regular government,” which some gen- 
tlemen pretend very much to admire, state - 
prisoners were treated better there than 
they have been treated in this. Perhaps 
it may be inquired under whose direction 
this prison is placed? I understand that 
some reverend gentlemen are among the 
magistrates who manage it. Perhaps 
they kindly subject these prisoners to 
so much pain in this world, that the less 
punishment may be inflicted on them in 
the next. [ Hear, hear!] Well, if 
this motive does not please gentlemen, let 
them assign a better if they can, and k 
will give up this ; but it is the best I can 
think of. But it is not to persons sus- 
pected of state crimes alone that the ri- 
gour I have described is extended. Many 
persons, charged with offences of various 
descriptions, undergo the same treatment. 
A man sentenced to imprisonment tor sel- 
ling a pamphlet called the “* Duties of Ci- 
tizenship,” has been confined in one of 
these cells. His name is Smith, Now I 
should be glad to know whether this is 
the mode in which a man convicied of a 
libel oucht to be punished? ‘To be sepa- 
rated from his family, and shut up in ar 
ordinary gaol, during the time of his sen- 
tence, one would think a suthcient execu- 
tion of the sentence; but under this regi- 
men the culprit is not only prevented 
from exercising his industry to support & 
wife and children, but his health 1s de- 
stroyed, and perhaps his mind deranged ; 
for it would not be at all surprising if per- 
sons in such a situation were afflicted with 
insanity. I must not, however, omit to 
state, that this poor man was some time 
ago, in consequence of irdispusition, re- 
” {1] 
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moved from his cell, and placed in the 
sick ward, and, as the time of his impri- 
sonment is nearly expired, and the send- 
mg him back to his cell might occasion a 
relapse, he is, I understand, to be allowed 
to remain in the sick-ward until he is dis- 
charged. The next person whose case I 
shall mention is that of a disorderly wo- 
man, one of those unfortunate creatures 
who walk the streets. She was not con- 
victed of any felony, but was nevertheless 
eonfined in a cold damp cell. She was at 
the same time ill of that disease with 
which women of the town are pretty fre- 
quently afflicted. I Jeave it to the huma- 
nity of the House, whether it was proper 
to place this unfortunate woman in a situ- 
ation, which, added to the virulence of 
her disorder, was likely to endanger her 
life. In another dismal cell I found a 
boy, confined there for disobedience to 
his master, a punishment which I believe, 
was never before heard of for an offence 
of the kind. Such were some of the 
spectacles I witnessed on this visit. I 
have, however, no doubt that any abuses 
which may exist will be corrected when 
they come to the knowledge of ministers. 
Indeed I am informed, that the state pri- 
soners are now removed into a warm 
room, where they have free intercourse 
with each other, but what I have stated is 
sufficient to show that my hon. friend was 
not misinformed when he hinted that the 
state prisoners were improperly treated. 
I can not conclude without lamenting 
that an hon. gentleman, celebrated for his 
humanity, has not visited this prison. I 
am convinced that that hon. gentleman's 
principles of ‘ Vital Christianity? would 
have induced him to exert himself to 
ameliorate the condition of these unhappy 
ie a Iam certain, however, that the 

on. gentleman will no longer suffer it to 
be said by the unfortunate, “ I was in 
prison, and you visited me not.” 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that the 
hon. gentleman had stated a number of 
facts, which, whether they were correct 
or not, had certainly no earthly con- 
nexion with the bill before the House. 
With all the humanity which the hon. 
gentleman had displayed, he believed 
every particle of it would have remained 
at rest if the present bill had not been 
moved: it was this bill that had caused 
the hon. gentleman to summon up the hu- 
manity of the House. If there existed 
any abuse in the management of the gaols 
of this kingdom, there was an easy remedy. 
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If the hon. gentleman was led from gene~ 
ral humanity to pity the condition of all 
prisoners, or fram ape to deplore the 
condition of those who were accused of 
sedition, his course was ta have gone te 
some magistrate with his complaint. If 
he thought that the bad conduct of gaole 
was general, there was nothing te prevent 
him from bringing forward any motion he 
might think necessary upon the subject. 
In order to show that this measure ought 
not to be now continued, the hon. gentle- 
man should show that there did not exist 
any treasonable or seditious spirit im this 
country. Did he mean to say there 
was nothing of that kind discovered at 
Maidstone? Upon one fact:the hoa. gen- 
tleman would agree with him—that at 
Maidstone there was only one man con- 
victed of high treason, and that there 
were four acquitted: but it would not be 
seriously contended, that because a man 
had been acquitted of high treason, it was 
a proof that he had never been guilty of 
high treason. It was not on the guilt of 
one or two individuals that this measure 
was founded ; it was fuunded on a combi- 
nation of persons acting in concert at 
home for the destruction of the state, and 
whose views extended also to a concert 
with the enemies of this country abroad, 
whenever any act for that purpose could 
be attempted with the hope of security to 
its projectors. 

Mr. Tierney said, that he had given his 
vote for the bill of last session, and he 
should wish to show that he was not acting 
inconsistently in opposing the present. 
His reasons for this difference of opinion 
were shortly these. Last session a mes- 
sage was brought down from his majesty, 
stating, that there was imminent danger 
of an invasion, aided by disaffected and 
treasonable persons in this country, and a 
bill of indictment had been found by a 
grand jury at Maidstone against five per- 
sons forhightreason. Combining these two 
circumstances together, it was impossible 
for him to deny that a cal was made out, 
which warranted the temporary suspension 
of the Habcas Corpus act. The situation 
of the country was now, however, com- 
pletely altered. No one who had read 
the king’s speech at the opening of the 
present session, could suppose that minis- 
ters had now any apprehension of an ine 
vasion. Then, with regard to correspon- 
dence with the enemy, he had heard of 
none carried on from this country. There 
was, however, proof of correspondence 
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with Ireland; but he learned from the 
same authority, that there was no connec- 
tion between the societies existing in Ire- 
land and those in Great Britain, and that 
any improper correspondence that might 
have passed between the two countries 
must have been through individuals only. 
He had a right to maintain that this fact 
was proved ; for if the authority he alluded 
to was to be relied upon in one case, it 
was equally good inthe other. The num- 
ber of persons who had been arrested in con- 
sequence of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, had been between 70 and 80, 
who were now all discharged, expect a 
few, and these were not brought to trial, 
though detained in confinement since 
last April. This seemed to indicate that 
there was not much reason for continuing 
the measure ; and it certainly was proper 
that some new motive should be shown be- 
fore the House was calicd upon to ugree to 
the bill. Yt had been said that the obser- 
vations of his hon. friend, relative to the 
of the state prisoners, had no con 
nexion with the bill ; he, however, thought 
that they were very much in point. They 
tended to show the manner in which the 
powers given by that bill had been exer- 
cised. It appeared that those who were 
taken up under the act were not confined 
in the usual manner of persons merely 
suspected of an offence, but that they 
were treated as if they had been convicted 
of some great felony. He knew that 
very considerable differences of opinion 
prevailed among magistrates relative to 
the utility of solitary confinement; but 
he never yet heard its warmest supporters 
say, that an Englishman, who had been 
convicted of no crime, should be confined 
m one of those cells. He trusted that 
the House would feel the importance of 
preventing such an improper abuse of 
power. A man of rank, a colonel in the 
army, was among the persons stated to be 
treated with so much {nhumanity. He 
saw no ground for continuing the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus act. There 
might be a few lurking traitors in the 
country; but there was throughout Eng- 
land a general spirit of loyalty that would 
render it impossible for their arts to sucs 
ceed. 


The Attorney General said, that before 
be proceeded to state the reasons upon 
which was founded his decided approba- 
tion of the present measure, he thought it 
Ret unconnected with the present discus- 
fen, to remind the House of what an 
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hen. gentleman, who appeared to consi- 
der it his duty to absent himself from par- 
liament, had not fong since said of the 
manner in which libels were punished by 
the laws of this country. That hon. gen- 
tleman, at a time when the state of Europe 
was very different from what {t was at 
present, had thought fit in a public situa- 
tion to say, that the punishment for this 
offence was particularly severe; and as 
this reflection seriously involved the court 
of King’s-bench, he had been led to trace 
the history of its proceedings in this re-: 
spect. The result of his inquiries autho- 
rized him in affirming, that never since the 
law took cognizance of libel were the sen- 
tences of the courts less rigorous than 
they had been for the last six years. Be- 
fore this offence was so much aggravated 
by the indiscrintinate abuse of every per- 
son and every institution in the country, 
that deserved to be reverenced and praised, 
the law of libel was administered with &— 
severity unknown im our days. If gentle- 
men would compare the sentences of the 
court of King’s-bench passed in the period 
he spoke of with those of any other period 
since the Revolution, it would be seen 
that the judges of our time, without neg- 
lecting their duty, had considerably soft« 
ened the character of punishments in ge- 
neral, and that the punishment for libel in 
particular was not sufficiently severe. 
Formerly, the practice had been for the 
attorney-gencral to direct the punish- 
ment when persons were brought up for 
judgment; but he had acted upon a sen- 
timent of a distinguished lawyer, the at- 
torney-general of a former period, whom 
he revered and valued; he meant lord 
Thurlow. That great man was the first 
who disused the immemorial practice of 
directing punishment; and if the tempered 
and mild judgments of the Court did not 
wholly arise out of this circumstance, 
certaioly much kindness and lenity suc- 
ceeded it. Would gentlemen contend 
that the libels of the present day less out- 
raged decency, and less offended against 
the laws? Let them look to the state 
trials of 1794. In those trials they would 
find that public meetings were in many 
places held for the purpose of propagating 
sedition; that not merely the ministers of 
the crown were libelled, but every insti- 
tution, religious, political, and moral, with 
every individual, in whatever conspicuous 
situation in the administration of the laws 
or the government of his country he may 
have been placed. There were at the 
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period he alluded to, corresponding so- 
cieties and corresponding clubs, instituted, 
not for the purpose of making the mem- 
-bers.of that House responsible for their 
conduct, or to procure a constitutional re- 
form of any abuses supposed to have en- 
tered into the practical part of .govern- 
ment, but for the purpose of destroying 
that House, of erecting a convention on 
its ruins, of subverting the government, 
and in its stead of introducing the wild 
system of a neighbouring country. What, 
truly, was the case of Mr. Smith, of whom, 
in strains of lamentation, an hon. gentle- 
man had said so much? Why this, he 
-had been secretary of the corresponding 
‘society. He had published libel upon 
libel. Had the hon. gentleman ever read 
the book for which this man was prose- 
cuted? He would find that every thing 
sacred, honourable, and good, was there 
blasphemously and wickedly libelled and 
traduced. It was a delicate subject at 
any time to discuss the verdicts of juries 
and the sentences of judges ; but to com- 
ment on legal sentences in a state of per- 
fect ignorance of the circumstances under 
which they were passed, showed not less 
of temerity than want of candour. With 
respect to the proceedings against Mr. 
Smith, and his treatment since hi3 con- 
finement, nothing severe had been done 
on the part of government or its officers. 
Had he made any representation to the 
secretary of state of unnecessary rigour, 
he was sure it would have been attended 
4o.—It was reserved for our time, for the 
beneficent and moderate age of philoso- 
phy and the rights of man, to call those 
places Bastiles, which were instituted for 
the imprisonment of the offenders against 
‘the law. Would gentlemen look a little 
at the origin of this kind of scandal, and 
at the kind of persons by whom it was 
used : it claimed: close kindred with the 
revolutionists of France, for our prisons 
were first called Bastiles by the orators of 
Copenhagen House and Pancras Fields, 
who used it not only in their public ha- 
rangues, but in their confidential letters, 
so that we traced it most distinctly to the 
hot-bed of anarchy. When it was known 
to the court that Smith had made a repre- 
sentation of the severities of his confine- 
ment, lord Kenyon directed an inquiry 
into the truth of the case, and the result 
was, that the governor of the prison, and 
the physician, both testified that every 
degree of attention was paid to the health 
. and comiorts of the prisoners. Had the 
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gentlemen who had visited the priséns in- 
quired of the sheriffs, they would have 
found that it had been attempted to im- 
pose upon them, and the House would 
never have heard the accusation of that 
evening. After what had passed in Ire- 
Jand, was it not now evident that the per- 
sons tried at Maidstone were implicated 
in a design to favour the invasion of Ire- 
land? Gentlemen might say the evidence 
against these men was collected from 
spies; but it must be remembered, that 
this description of persons were always 
the more calumniated in proportion as 
they spoke truth. Ministers would not 
be justified in not taking measures of 
safety on the evidence of such men. 
United Irishmen could make United Bri- 
tons; and if as a society they did not 
correspond with societies here, as indivi- 
duals they propagated their mischief. 

Mr. Burdon said, that he had visited 
the prison complained of, and had seen 
nothing to justify what had been objected 
on the subject. Every thing seemed to 
be conducted in the best manner of which 
such an establishment was capable. The 
state prisoners had a liberal allowance for 
their support, and every where the great- 
est neatness, regularity, and propriety 
prevailed. 

Sir Francis Burdett was convinced, that 
great severity had, in some instances, 
been used. The hon. gentleman who 
spoke last might not, in walking round 
the gallery of the prison, have observed 
any symptoms of this, and in looking into 
the cells he might not perceive any of- 
fensive smell, and might see that the 
place was clean washed. What, however, 
must be the situation of a cell seven feet 
square, aftera person had been in it some 
hours, or when persons were confined for 
many weeks without being permitted to 
go out but for a few minutes to wash 
themselves? In these cells there was no 
wood nor paper to keep the persons con- 
fined from the contact of the wall, and in 
wet woather, or after a frost, it was evi- 
dent that a brick wall must be so damp 
as to be extremely unhealthy where no 
fire was allowed. He agreed, however, 
that these matters were not strictly in 
point. <A future opportunity might occur 
for that discussion, and perhaps he might 
feel it necessary to move an inquiry on 
the subject. It was the duty of the 
House to take care that the extraordinary 
powers which it granted should not be 
abused. The learned gentleman had des 
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fended the proceedin 
and the judgments of the courts of law in 
cases of libel. Certainly, however, that 
matter was not connected with the pre- 
sent subject. There was a case of great 
hardship, of which he had been informed. 
A number of persons were brought up to 
town from Manchester: they were loaded 
with irons ; in this situation they travelled, 
and when they arrived, they were lodged 
in the House of Correction in Cold-bath 
Fields. From the effects of travelling 
in this state, their legs were very 
much swelled, and when lodged in the 

rison, the Bow-street officers ordered the 
irons to be knocked off, which was a very 
painful operation. They then were thrown 
into places quite unprepared for their re- 
ception, and next day taken before the 
privy council. Now, however, he under- 
stood, their situation was much improved. 
As to the bill before the House, no grounds 
had been stated on which the House could 
surrender so important a bulwark of the 
liberties of the subject. 

The Solicitor General said, he should 
have thought that what had been disclosed 
at the late trials at Maidstone, as well as 
what had taken place in Ireland, were suf- 
ficient reasons for continuing the measure 
proposed. It was one that had been re- 
peatedly adopted in times of danger. The 
bill for suspending the Habeas Corpus act 
originated in the reign of king William, in 
consequence of dangers to which he was 
exposed. In 1715, when this suspension 
was renewed, the most salutary conse- 
quences had followed. This precaution hav- 
ing been omitted in 1745, the country was 
Jeft in a much more dangerous state than it 
was in 1715. Whoever had impartially 
considered what had lately passed in Ire- 
land, must have seen that the society of 
United Irishmen had enabled the con- 
spiracy to diffuse itself, till at length it 
burst forth in acts of open rebellion, 
which, from the very plan of these socie- 
ties, drew a veil of secrecy over their pro- 
ceedings, which made it difficult to bring 
home the guilt to individuals, Strong at- 
tempts had been made to establish similar 
societies in this country. Hence corres- 
ponding societies had been established 
with their executive committees, &c.; an 
imperium in imperio had been introduced, 
‘which was a germ of treason and rebellion, 
which, if not nipped in the bud, would 
soon have discovered itself in a more open 
form. Now such sort of treason was not 

easily brought home to the conviction of 
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a juryman, because actual treason was 
concealed in the matter that was to bring 
it forth: and it was with great difficulty 
that minds, not habituated to consider the 
oh with the greatest attention, could 
be led to see the danger that surrounded 
them. Thus in Ireland under the pre- 
tence of Catholic emancipation and par- 
liamentary reform, nothing less than the 
separation of Ireland from England, and 
the erection of the former into an inde- 
pendent republic, was the object aimed 
at. So here, the pretence of a reform, 
&c. had been assumed. But would gen- 
tlemen say that this was a cloak that con- 
cealed nothing? The executive govern- 
ment assuredly would not not have done 
its duty, had they not made use of all 
lawful means to thwart the designs of 
such confederacies, and made applica- 
tion to parliament for that power which 
it was the object of the present bill to im- 
part. 
Mr. Mainwaring said, that the House 
of Correction in Cold-bath Fields had not 
been established for any such purpose as 
that for which, in the present situation of 
affairs, it had been found necessary to em- 
ploy it. With regard to its management, 
he could say, that there were none of the 
abuses stated. The keeper of that gaol 
was a person of great humanity, and every 
care was exerted for preserving the health 
and comfort of persons confined. He was 
sure that there was not a more comfortable 
place of the kind in the whole country, or 
one in which, in proportion to the numbers 
confined, there was less sickness. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he was astonished 
at what the hon. baronet had said, res- 
pecting the situation of the prison in Cold- 
bath Fields ; he had been there as well as 
the hon. baronet, not for the purpose of 
visiting any particular persons, or on 
the spur of the occasion, but to examine 
the general state of the place, and to view 
the situation of the prisoners. He had 
likewise been in the habit of correspond- 
ing on the subject, before there was any 
idea of its being agitated in that House, 
and the accounts he had received were 
very different from what some gentlemen 
had stated. Nothing can be more satis- 
factory than the account which a friend 
had given him of the state of the prison, 
as to the health and treatment of the pri- 
soners. The gentleman who wrote the 
letter, a respectable clergyman, stated 
that he had seen the food intended for the 
prisoners, which consisted of as good legs 
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of mutton and pieces of beef as he had | were not grounds for the suspension 
ever seen at his own table: that the ut-| of the act. While there was a dread of 
most cleanliness prevailed throughout the | mvasion it was right to adopt such a meas 
place; that of the 240 which the prison | sure; that dread, howevet no longer ex- 
contained at any one time, the sick were | isted. 

Only three, and the deaths for the whole | Mr. Ellison supported the bill, because 
year only two. What then were the facts | he thought the circumstances of the 
of the case? On the one side there was | country rendered it necessary to vest 
the evidence of the minutes of the pro- | those powers in the executive; and he 
ceedings of the magistrates superintending | was the more inclined to support it, be- 
the prison, and on the other, the accounts | cause the powers with which ministers 
which. gentlemen opposite had received ; had heen trusted, had been well exer- 
from the parties themselves. All these | cised. 

facts clearly proved that the gentle-/| Mr. Alderman Combe could not consent 
men opposite had been imposed on, and |; to the continuance of this restraint, as, 
that, from too credulously listening to the | from the state of the country, he saw no 
information they received, they hadbrought | necessity for parting with the great bul- 
a serious charge against a worthy set of | wark of our liberty. 

Magistrates. He trusted he was not the Mr. Western said, that as no grounds 
last to feel what was due to suffering, but | had been stated to the House to show thé 
at the same time there were feelings of | necessity of this measure, he could not 
another kind which ought not to be over- | support it. There never was a period 
looked. He never could forget the saying ' in which the domestic safety of the em- 
. of that great and good man lord Hale. | pire was in less danger than it was at pre- 
When asked how he felt when he pro- | sent. 

nounced sentence of death on acriminal,{ Mr. Pitt, while he expressed the warm- 
he replied, ‘ that he felt for the situation | est satisfaction at hearing it stated from 
of the prisoner, but he felt likewise for | all quarters that the situation of the coun- 
the country.” He recommended the ex- | try had been so greatly improved, could 
ample of lord Hale to the gentlemen op- {| not but remind the House, that this 
posite. They seemed to be tremblingly | change had been obtained by the adop- 
alive to the situation of those who were | tion of those measures, which some gen- 
taken up on suspicion of the greatest | tlemen who now exulted in our safety, 
crimes; but they did not seem to be alive | had represented as calculated to produce 
to the danger of the country. With re- | disaster abroad, and to destroy the consti- 
gard to the measure before the House, | tution at home. If the measures which 
those who thought that there had been | had been adopted by parliament had an- 
danger; who think that the danger | swered the ends for which they were de- 
is not entirely over, would not deprive | signed; if they had rescued the country 
the executive of those means by which | from those dangers which were nowno lon- 
they had been enabled to provide for the | ger represented as imaginary, surely it was 
satety of the country. @ most singular argument to say, that at 

Mr. M. A. Taylor, thoughhe agreed that | the moment in which they were mutuall 

ministers had exercised the discretion en- | congratulating each other upon the ad- 
trusted tothem in astender amanner as pos. | vantagcous change which had taken place 
sible, said thata case hadnotbeen madeout | in our affairs, they ought to throw away 
so Btrong as to induce him to support the | those very means by which that advanta- 
motion. He thought it would be prudent | geous change had been obtained. Did 
to send to a select committee the grounds | gentlemen think, that because we had, by 
upon which they conceived that the sus- | the wise and vigorous measures we had 
pension ought to be continued. In the | adopted, fortunately escaped the perils 
prosecution and punishment of libels | with which we were menaced, we might 
there had been no harehness As to citi- | now with safety abandon our efforts, and 
zen Smith and others, he had seen most | relax our precaution? Did they suppose 
of their publications, and more diabolical | that, if exulting in the idea of security, 
ones, in his opinion, never existed. But | they were to sink into inattention and su- 
still there was in the hands of the attor- | pineness, these dangers might. not recur? 
ney general the power to prosecute, and | Though Jacobinism might be curbed and 
im the hands of the court the power to| repressed, yet while the principle re- 


punish ; he therefore conceived that there | mained unextinguished, its efforts would 
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not cease. Jacobinism, to all that was 
detestable and abhorrent, added one qua- 
lity which increased ita malignity, and 
that was an incorrigible obstinacy, a 
wicked determination to be influenced by 
bo arguments, to be convinced by no 
facts. He trusted that the success that 
had hitherto attended these measures 
would be an argument for their continu- 
soce. An hon. gentleman had suggested the 
propriety of appointing a secret commit- 
tee, to inquire iato the necessity of conti- 
= the suspension. But what farther 
proof could be necessary after what bad 
passed in Ireland? A time, he hoped, 
would come, during the present session, 
when, through the medium of a secret 
committee, the public might be put in 
possession of many circumstances, of 
which they now sould have conception 
Circumstances, which would more fully 
display that system of treason which had 
been carried on, and those links by which 
Irish traitors were connected with traitor- 
oue societies in this country. But at pre- 
tenthe should be ashamed to have recourse 
toa secret committee, to justify them 
ia adopting a measure, of the expedi- 
ency of which they were so perfectly con- 
viaced. 
The House divided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Attorney General - 
Yaas | Mr, Burdon ee 
_ Mr. Tierney - - - - 
Nozs J Me Alderman Combe i . 


The bill was then read a second time. 
List of the Minority. 


baad ~ 


Rurdett, sir Francis © Western, C.C. 
Baring, sir Francis. TELLERS 
Bouverie, hon. E. Tierney, G. 
Denison, W. J. Combe, alderman 
Taylor, M. A. 


Dec. 26. The order of the day was 
read for going into a committee on the 
bill. On the question being put, that the 
Speaker do now leave the chair, 

Mr. Courtenay said, he was about to ad- 
duce qiditicusl reaians against suspend- 
ing the Habeas Corpus act any longer. 
But before he did so, he would read the 
declaration made by his majesty in April: 
“ Whereas it appears that the preparation 
for the embarkation of troops and warlike 
stores are now carried on with conside- 
rable and increaging activity in the ports 
of France, Flanders, and Holland, with 
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the avowed design of uttempting the inva- 
sion of his majesty’s dominions ; and that 
in this the enemy is encouraged by the cos. 
respondence and commuoicattans of trai- 
torous and disaffected persons and socie+ 
ties of these kingdoms.” Here was a 
plain and candid reason assigned for the 
suspension of the act; but was the case 
the same now as it was then? Were ous 
enemies making preparation for the inva- 
sion of these kingdoms? Had they 
not been baffled and discomfited in difter. 
ent parts of the world? He must new 
advert to what -had been said by the at- 
torney-general during the last debate 
upon this measure. That tleraan had 
stated some points, as if he (Mr. €.) had 
misrepresented facts relative to the pri- 
soners in Clerkenwell. Now, as a corroe 
boration of what be had stated upon 
this matter, he begged to read a letter 
from the wife of colonel Despard: 
«¢ Some mention having been made in the 
newspaper reportsof the House of Commons 
relative to the treatment of colonel Des- 
pard in the new prison, I think it necessary 
to state that the colonel was confined 
near seven months in a damp cell, not 
seven feet square, without either fre or 
eandle, chair, table, knife, fork, a glazed 
window, or even a book to read. I made 
several applications in persun to Mr. 
Wickham, under secretary of state, and 
by letter to the duke of Portland—all to no 
purpose. About the 20th of last month 
he was removedinto aroom with a fire, but 
not until his feet were ulcerated by frost. _ 
For the truth of this statement, I appeal 
to Mr. Lawless, or John Reeves, esq. 
who visited the colonel in prison, and as 
whose intercession he was removed. I 
state these facts without the colonel’s 
knowledge, as even his jailer will bear 
witness that he never made any complaint 
of his treatment, however severe it was. 
The colonel served his majesty thirty 
years, and all his family are now in the 
army. Catharine Despard. Berkeley~ 
square, Dec. 23, 1798.” It was very true 
that when he saw the colonel he made no 
complaint to him. He asked the colonel, 
if he had been confined in the same man- 
ner as the other state prisoners committed 
since the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 

us act? He anawered, yes; and that he 
bad been confined to his cell, till removed 
by the humane interference of Mr. Reeves. 
He knew colonel Despard thirty years ago ; 
he was then in the service. An hon. gentle- 
man had asked, if he had any aympathy 
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with prisoners of this description? He 
understood, and held in contempt, the 
mean and malignant insinuation. He 
avowed that he sympathised with the vic- 
‘tims of oppression. If the persons con- 
fined in this prison, under the authority 
of this act, were guilty, let them be tried 
and condemned ; but ifthey werenot guilty, 
let them be acquitted. To general decla- 
mation upon probable guilt, or suspicion 
of guilt, he paid no regard; nor did 
christian rancour, or religious facetious- 
ness, affect him. A worthy magistrate 
had stated, that the prison which he al- 
Juded to was not originally designed for 
ersons of this description, and that their 
eing sent there was matter of neces- 
sity; but if it was necessary to send 
them to this place, there was no ne- 
cessity of treating them with inhumanity 
when they were init. In his opinion, the 
coniplaints of abuse of the power given to 
government by this act, might logically 
be urged against its renewal. He had 
stated these facts, because he believed them 
tobe true; but if they should be proved 
to be false, he should be very happy to 
retract them. | 
The Attorney General said, that the 
court of King’s-bench did not order 
Smith to be sent to that prison until after 
they had been well assured that it was a 
fit and proper place to receive him. They 
did it in the execution of an important 
duty, and the hon. gentleman who talked 
so much of cruelty, would give him leave 
to say, that he knew of no cruelty so 
harsh as that of a member of parliament 
endeavouring to call forth the public in- 
dignation on persons who stood in a situa- 
tion of great difficulty as well as of impor- 
tance, without examining the case on 
which they spoke. Asto colonel Despard, 
he was a man who had been long in the 
service of his country most certainly, and 
who appeared to conduct himself well in 
his confinement. The report of the case 
of this gentleman, as stated this night, 
was taken from a letter published in the 
newspapers. In this case there was two 
considerations involved : 1. What had been 
the conduct of the duke of Portland and 
of Mr. Wickham? 2. What had been 
the regulation of the gaol itself? It had 
been always held that persons commit- 
ted for high treason, or on suspicion of 
high treason, should be kept “ safe and 
close:”? and therefore, however appa- 
' reotly harsh it might be, to put a person 
only accused in a situation in which he 
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could not converse with others, yet it was 
a condition inseparable from the nature of 
the thing.’ There had been something 
said about the wives and friends of some 
prisoners being refused access to them. 
By the way, there were some wives who 
had met with much indulgence, in not bee 
ing taken up and confined as well as their 
husbands. Some complaints having been 
made to the duke of Portland relative to 
the situation of colonel Despard, Mr. 
Wickham, in May 1798, wrote a letter to 
the keeper of the prison, stating that he 
was directed by the duke to desire that 
the wife of colonel Despard should have 
access to him, and converse with him in 
the presence of any proper person to be 
entrusted for that purpose. He had the 
deposition of a person on oath, stating 
that colonel Despard, on hearing what 
had been said in the House of Commons 
of the hardships of his situation, was sur- 
prised at it, and added, that if necessary, 
he would contradict it himself. ‘lhe ac- 
count he had received of the matter was 
this: Mrs. Despard, in June, wrote a letter 
to the duke of Portland, in consequence of 
which the duke sent for the gaoler of the 
prison, and gave him directions, importing 
that there should be shown to the pri- 
soner every indulgence which the nature 
of the warrant under which he was com- 
mitted would admit. After this Mrs. 
Despard wrote another letter to the duke, 
to which no answer was returned, because 
roper directions had been already given. 
rs. Despard wrote another letter to Mr. 
Wickham. He told her she had bet- 
ter write again to the duke. She did 
so. The duke heard her complaint him- 
self, and ordered the colonel to have 
every thing consistent with the nature 
of the warrant, and safe custody: he 
ordered him to be allowed the use of 
books, and directed the gaoler to attend 
to the circumstance of his being a man 
of rank, and to allow him such accommo- 
dation as common feeling dictated’ on 
that account. After this, Mr. Wickham, 
by the order of the duke of Portland, de- 
sired Mr. Ford to go to the gaol, and 
order every indulgence, that was con-_ 


‘sistent with safety, to be given to all the 


prisoners. Some time after this the duke 
ordered colonel Despard to be removed 
to the place where he now was. Here he 
read the description of the cells in which 
the prisoners were confined, by which it 
was clear there was no pretence for say- 
ing they were damp or. unwholesome. 
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He read also some parts of a conversation, 
by which he collected that the letter was 
not of the writing of Mrs. Despard. 
Perhaps she did not see the whole drift of 
it. It was a well written letter, and for 
acertain purpose well adapted; and the 
fair sex would pardon him, if he said it 
was a little beyond their style in general. 
There were artful men in that prison, and 
some of them had shown they ill deserved 
the lenity that was shown to them ; some 
of them had a great number of O’Connor’s 
pemphiets ready for circulation. He 
hoped in future, before any information 
was given to the House with respect to 
the treatment of prisoners, every member 
would feel it his duty not to rely on the 
reports of newspapers, but to sift the mat- 
ter to the bottom. 

Mr. Wilberforce acknowledged, that we 
ought not. to take away that guard to 
which we owed the security of our rights 
and liberties, upon slight and capricious 
grounds. When, however, it was obvious 
that we had enemies both without and 
within: when we saw members of that 
House, who appeared at least friendly to 

of such a stamp, then it became 
that House oot to relax in any of our ex- 
ertions to counteract the designs and ma- 
chin ations of such enemies: we should not 
hesitate to sacrifice a part of that, the 
whole of which we might secure and here- 
after enjoy by means of that seasonable 
sacrifice. 

Sir F. Burdett contended, that every 
assertion he had.made was grounded upon 
facts. He would now adduce new facts 
in proof of his former assertions. The 
hon. baronet then read several papers sent 
him by the prisoners from Manchester, 
the general purport of which was, to de- 
scribe the hardships which they had suf- 
fered in the prison at Cold-bath fields ; 
among which they enumerated their being 
confined in solitary ce!ls, measuring only 


eight feet by six, where they could not. 


obtain any thing like @bed without payin 

a shilling for it; where they were le 

without fire or candle, exposed to cold 
weather, in a narrow space where the wet 
continued to flow down the walls, a situa- 
tion in which they had been compelled to 
linger for seven months ; that far different 
treatment had been promised them by the 
ptivy council; and though they had re- 
peatedly written to Mr. Ford the magis- 
trate, they could obtain no redress. He 
could not see that the charge of any par- 
ticular species of guilt could afford any 
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justification for such cruel treatment. If, 
after due investigation, he should find 
that the ill-treatment of the prisoners was 
not grounded on fact, he not only would 
be ready to make the amende honorable, 
but should enjoy the happiness of having 
his feelings relieved from theidea that such 
foul atrocities had been practised in the 
country that gave him birth. It was his 
wish that evidence should be called to the 
bar, in order to have the whole matter 
cleared up to the general satisfaction of 
the country. 

Mr. Boudon said, that as soon as he 
had seen Mrs. Despard’s letter, he felt it 
his duty to inquire minutely into the 
causes of her complaints. With that view 
he had a long conversation with colonel 
Despard, in the presence of the governor 
of the prison. The colonel ioformed 
him, that he was as comfortable, in every 
circumstance, as the nature of a prison 
would admit. It was true, that in Sep- 
tember he had a chilblain on his heel; but 
so little did he think of it, that he would 
not employ the surgeon of the prison to 
relieve it. As soon as his complaints were 
known, he was removed to a room where 
he had fire, candles, and every accommo- 
dation he could fairly expect, he had fre- 
quent interviews with his wife, with whom 
he was permitted to converse for almost 
any length of time. He had not any 
knowledge of the letter written by her 
complaining of his ill-treatment; ifhe had, 
he would have disapproved of it. As to 
the dampness of the cells, he had examined 
them himself: they were raised con- 
siderably above the ground, and not 
exposed to wet of any kind. The 
walls were moreover thick, and well 
white-washed. The beds neither touched 
the walls, nor were they exposed to any 
inclemency of the weather. What, then, 
could be the effect of agitating a question 
like the present, but to traduce the fair 
character of respectable men, and particu- 
larly of the magistrates, whose conduct 
should not be lightly arraigned ? 

Mr. Canning rose to ask, where was 
the ground for the inquiry which the hon. 
baronet was so anxious should be insti- 
tuted? The House was not in the habit 
of granting inquiries without some ade- 
quate motive to justify them. It should 
clearly appear that all was not right 
before an inquiry was acceded to. But 
here every statement ie forward 

been contradicted. he House, 
therefore, should institute no inquiry on 
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the subject, but leave the scouted task to 
the gentlemen who stirred the question. 
The hon. baronet had said, that whatever 
was brought forward by the ministerial 
side of the House never failed to make an 
impression, because it had the counte- 
nance of ministers; while, whatever thé 
opposite side attempted to enforce made no 
impression. But upon whom did the hon. 
baronet expect to make an impression? 
Surely not upon the House ; no, not even 
upon the mind of the greatest idiot. After 
what had been observed on the case of co- 
Jonel Despard, it would be idle to offer a 
word more on the subject. What now was 
the cdse? Anilliterate woman, who can- 
not even spell, writes a letter, an able let- 
ter let it be supposed, pathetically de- 
scribing the hardships and cruelties sus- 
tained by her husband: it.also comes out, 
that this letter was written, not by Mrs. 
Despard, but by a friend. He would not 
say that it was written by the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Courtenay), for he had seen 
some of his writings, and would assert, 
that the letter in question was as far su- 
perior to his literary productions, as it 
was above the former epistolary specimens 
of Mrs. Despard. The whole of that let- 
ter had been completely contradicted ; 
and those who so confidently brought it 
forward, were so completely brought to 
shame and ridicule, that he was sure they 
would not venture to restate it again. He 
would advise the hon. gentleman for the 
future to keep his humanity for Smith and 
Binns, his religion for Newgate, and his 
jokes for the hackney coachmen. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
committee, in which it was. agreed that 
the bill should remain in force till the 21st 
of May, 1799. The report was then or- 
dered to be received to-morrow. On 
which day the bill was read a third time, 
_ and passed. 


Debate in the Commons on the Income 
Duty Bill.] The Income Duty Bill was 
committed on the 17th and 19th of De- 
cember. In the committee a variety of 
amendments and modifications, were after 
long and desultory conversations, agreed 
to. 


Dec. 22. The House having again re- 
solved itself into a committee on the bill, 
Mr. H. Thornton said, it was the object 
of the bill, that, if possible, a man who 
had ao fluctuating income should pay to 
the exigencies of the state in the same 
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propertion as the person who enjoyed & 
stated income. To prevent evasion, he 
‘sd parte that when a person had once 
made his election, whether he would pay 
according to the ful amount of profit 
within the preceding year, or for an 
average of three years, he should not be 
at liberty afterwards to vary the election 
he had made. 

Sir F. Baring said, that by not allow. 
ing the option annually, many cases of 
extreme hardship must necessarily arise. 

Mr, Alderman Curtis was of opinion, 
that the alternative was not intended as @ 
boan to commercial men, but as an 
equitable mode of ascertaining their in- 
come, and that no mode could so securely 
guard against evasion as that of restoring 
men to their first election. In the other 
case, persons might easily shape and 
shuffle their books so as to make false 
entries and fallacious balances, and there- 
by defraud the revenue. Already evasion 
had prevailed, within his own knowledge. 

Mr. Tierney reprobated the frequent 
use of the term “ evasion,” and thought.a 
variety of cases of hasedship might be put, 
if the average was to be made on three 


ar Many men felt themselves so 
ard pressed by the weight of taxes, 
that they felt themselves honestly and 


conscientiously justifiable in trying whe- 
ther, without violating the letter of the 
law, they might not avoid a part of the 
burthen. 

Mr. Pitt said, if the hon. gentleman was 
right in supposing that conscientious men 
would think themselves justifiable in taking 
every advantage to evade the tax, it was 
the more incumbent on him to make the 
letter of the law so strict that its spirit 
should not be evaded. 

Mr. Wilberforce dwelt upon evasion 
and the necessity of preventing men who 
would selfishly enjoy all the comforts of 
life, without contributing in due proportion 
to their preservation, from the farther 
practice of such an illiberal system. - 

Mr. Tierney said, it was acommon say- 
ing, that tricks which were fair in love, 
were also fair in taxation; that was, that 
every advantage which could, might be 
taken. He might, therefore, suppose, tbat 
many conscientious men would think 
themselves justified in taking every ad- 
van of this law; not to evade the let- 
ter of it, but its heavy effects. He would 
illustrate this more precisely. A ver 
distinguished person had lately thouglit it 
neither a sin nor a shame to evade his pro- 
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portion at the period of the triple assess- 
ment. He possessed a handsome pension, 
but having in view the certainty of a place 
of much greater emolument, he resigned 
the pension, and took advantage of the 
interval to include neither the one nor the 
other in his return. The person alluded 
to, now held a considerable office, and the 
right hon. gentleman need not look far for 
him, as he would be found among his most 
intimate acquaintance. 7 

Mr. Pett said, that if the case was put 
sa real one it deserved the most serious 
attention, and called upon the hon. gen- 
tleman to name the person. 


Mr. Tierney declined to do so. 
Lord Hawkesbury insisted that the ha 
son alluded to ought to be named. If the 


hen. gentleman undertook to state a case of 
that nature, he should not refuse to specify 
particulars. He ought to disclose the 
whole case, or not mention it at all. 

Mr. Tierney said, he would not have 
stated what he did without reason. He 
had it from respectable authority, but he 
did not consider himself justified in men- 
tioning the name until he should make 

in : 

Mr. Pett said, that the hon. gentlenian 
might do an injury by declining to name 
the person, whereas, if he did name the 
— none could arise in the case of his 

mg mistaken. If, however, he would 
net specify particulars he must consider 
the statement totally unfounded. The 
hon. gentleman had said, that the person 
alluded to was an officer of considerable 
consequence. For his part, he did know 
an instance, and only one, of a person who 
had lately relinquished a pension, and re- 
ceived an office of considerable conse- 
quence; bat if the allusion was meant to 
apply to him, the hon. gentleman had been 
most er deceived ;-for, from his per- 
sonal know sedge, he: eguld aver that that 
personage paid, his full proportion, 
making no other deduction than what he 
Was justly and fairly.entitled to, amount- 
mg toone tenth; but that personage did 
not rest there, for he had. doubled that 
sam in voluntary contribution; so that in- 
stead of a tenth, Ite had actually paid a 
fifth of his income. 

Mr. Tierney was ready to agree to the 

Proposition of the right hon. gentleman 

if the House should hear no more on 

the subject, his statement should be sup- 
poeed unfounded. 

Mr. Bankes said, that if the rumour 

thould prove to be unfounded, the hon. 


‘the measure now 
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gentleman to retract the charge as 
publicly as he had made it. 


Mr. Tterney said, he had not the least 
objection to inquire into the circumstance, 
and having so inquired, to satisfy the 
right hon. gentlemas. But with respect 
to being put thus to the torture, it was 
what he ceuld not submit to. 

Mr. Putt said, that the instance to 
which the plac seemed to point, was 
that of the noble lord (Auckland) who 
hed been appointed one of the Post- 
masters general; but so far from the fact 
being true, he could assert that that per- 
son had given in his income as high as it 
eould be given in; that he had only 
claimed the exceptions to which he was 
fairly entitled by Jaw, and that having so 
done, he had doubled the tenth, and thus 
paid a fifth. | 

Here the conversation ended. The 
other clauses of the bill were then gone 
through, and the bill was reported. 


Dec. 27. On the order of the day be- 
ing read for taking the report of the com- 
mittee into consideration, 

Sir W. P; aid, that there were in 
fore them many points 
to which he must call their attention. It 
appeared to him that the liberty of any 


country consisted in three points—-secu- 


rity of life—security of personal freedom 


/—security of property. Upon the first, 


namely the security of life, when he con- 
sidered the powers of grand juries, who, 
in all cases, had this point before them, 
except those of a military nature, and 
when he considered the many excellent 


‘regulations that subsisted with regard to 


treason, he was ready to say there was no 
complaint to be urged. With regard to 
the second point, namely, personal liberty, 
certain it was, that while the Haheas 
Corpus act remained suspended, that was 
in some measure abridged, but for a tem- 

orary and particular purpose that might 
be submitted to. But with regard to the 
third branch of national liberty, namely, 
security to property, he questioned whe- 
ther any part of it would continue if this 
bill passed intoalaw. There must be a 
power of levying taxes vested some 
where ; in most of the monarchies of Eu- 
rope they vested in the monarch, under 
certain modifications. But in this country, 
thanks to the exertions of our ancestors, 
it was settled, that no money could be 
levied on the subject but through the me- 
dium of parliament. It was brought into 
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question in the time of Charles lst, 
and it was upon this point that the great 
Hampden distinguished himself, and that 
the civil war afterwards broke out. It 
was now, beyond all dispute, settled, that 
the people of this country cannot be taxed 
in any way but through the consent of 
their representatives in parliament. In- 
deed ever since the Revolution taxes had 
been raised in no other manner; and it 
had been the policy of parliament to im- 
pose taxes in such a way as to afford to 
each class of the community an option 
whether they would pay them or not; 
because they were always imposed on 
consumption. To this general policy 
there were but two: exceptions, namely, 
the land tax and the tax upon windows. 
But it might be said, that a tax upon the 
absolute necessaries of life left no option, 
because they must be had: but, even in 
that case, the quantity was at the discre- 
tion of the consumer. 
direct and immediate articles of life still 
remained untaxed; bread, for instance, 
had no tax; milk was not taxed: vegeta- 
bles were not taxed. But, to return— 
when parliament had sanctioned the 
scheme of a minister, and allowed him to 
have recourse to means of taxation which 
gave no option, it sanctioned a new sys- 
tem of taxation, which would give away 
much of the controlling power of taxes. 
It might be said, that it was extremely 
difficult to find out articles of consumption 
upon which taxes could be imposed. He 
_ was ready to acknowledge the truth of 
that assertion: but he was very far from 
wishing to abandon the system on that ac- 
count; and indeed that was, in some res- 
pects, a desirable thing: it was a great 
check upon the executive government ; 
it made them provident of the public 
money, and made parliament active in ex- 
amining what were the best modes of rais- 
ing large sums of money. But, if the 
principle of this measure, was once esta- 
blished, although the minister this year 
only called for one-tenth of the income of 
the people, next year he might call for 
two-tenths, then for three-tenths, and so 
en until the whole was taken away, for 
the principle being once adopted, would not 
admit of any limitation; and therefore, 
upon that ground, he thought this a very 
improper mode of raising money for the 
service of the state. The principle of the 
assessed taxes had no resemblance to this; 
for although it might be said, that the party 
had no option in the first year, as to what 
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he should pay under the assessment, yet, 
in the next year, he had clearly an option. 
But it was said, that the assessed taxes 
did not produce as much as was expected, | 
and there were many evasions. ‘That all 
they produced was not enough, he ad- 
mitted, but as to evasions, he was of opi- 
nion, they might have been prevented by 
proper regulations. Besides these there 
were many very great objections to this 
measure, even as now altered. Suppose s 
man gives in a fair statement of his in- 
come, would that prevent a disclosure of 
his affairs? By no means, for it depended 
not upon the truth or falsehood of the ac- 
count, but the choice of the commission 
whether the disclosure should be made or 
not. There were two temptations to 
shun a disclosure of a man’s circum. 
stances: first, because they were bad; 
secondly, there were many objections to 
a man’s disclosing his good circumstances. 
[a laugh]. Gentlemen would perhaps 
alter their tone, if they heard him out. 
Would it not be a desirable thing to 
conceal good circumstances in any case ? 
Had it never occurred to the House, that 
it had a bad effect on a man’s children, 
to know very early in life, that they would 
ossessed of large fortunes on the 

death of their parents? And was this 
observation never applicable to any other 
branches of a man’s family? If it was 
said, these things were inseparable from 
the bill, there might then arise two ques- 
tions; first, whether the bill should not 
be abandoned altogether ? and if that was 
determined in the negative, then whether a 
better mode than this might not be 
adopted? He must now notice the situa- 
tion into which the commissioners would 
be thrown by this bill. It would be diffi- 
cult for them to refuse to order a schedule 
to be made upon the suggestion of the in- 
spectors; and was it not grievous to a 
gentleman to reflect, that, notwithstanding 
he had charged himself to the utmost. far- 
thing, with the hope that his affairs might 
not be exposed, they would be exposed 
after all? This would tend to crush the 
independent spirit of the people, and was 
a measure partaking of the spirit of abso- 
lute government. There was a great objec~ 
tion also to this bill, upon the ground that 
government must necessarily become ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of every 
individual in the kingdom, and conse- 
uently know when and where to find all 
e property in England. This was a 
thing that was quite improper for any go- 
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vernment to know, for it would be an en- 
couragement to the minister to go on 
with a scale of ruinous expense, and there 
was nothing to oppose the desire of the 
minister whenever he wanted to lay hold 
of any of this property. The oath set 
for and prescribed in the bill had a ten- 
dency to this dangerous disclosure. There 
was a clause directing that books should 
be prepared, and these books might in 
time come on the table of the minister; 
and this would of itself make the state of 
property extremely insecure. This mode 
was, indeed, not intirely new; but it 
had never been adopted since the Revolu- 
tion. He knew that the system of this 
bill was adopted under the Protectorate; 
there was then an assessment of income, 
and every man in the kingdom was made 
to contribute. It was levied very arbi- 
trarily and unjustly ; and nothing evermade 
the people feel more dejection than that 
system of taxation; it probably had a 
great share in bringing about the restora- 
tion of Charles 2nd. After that res- 
toration the system was found impracti- 
cable, and, as far as regarded the landed 
interest, it ended ina land tax. There 
was another objection which he had to 
urge. This tax exempted all persons 
whose income was under 60%. a year, and 
placed in the highest scale of impost a per- 
son of 200¢.a year. This would rest very 
hard indeed on the middling class of so- 
ciety, and bot slightly on the upper class ; 
when it came to be continued, as most pro- 
bably it would if agreed to now, it would 
soonruin the middling class of society ; and 
when that should be the case did any 
man believe that the liberty of the coun- 
try would long continue? This bill 
would destroy that middling class, and 
would do it soon; and then we should 
have only two classes. in the community, 
anda miserable commanity it would be, 
of noblemen and peasants. Many country 
gentlemen thought well of this bill, under 
an idea that it would be an equal impost 
upon those who were able to bear it; but 
mm that they were miserably deceived, for 
it would take away from the farmer the 
means of making improvements in agri- 
calture, which would affect the labourer 
or peasant directly. It would diminish 
the means of the manufacturer to carry 
on his manufacture, and therefore directly 
affect all those who subsisted by working 
at manufactures, and so, without any cir- 
cuitous progress, it would affect at once 
all the lower classes of the community, by 
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diminishing the means of employing them. 
The next objection he had to this bill 
was, that it was going against all principle 
of taxation. This was an opinion he had 
given to the public twenty years ago. 
He had stated that opinion upon conside- 
ration of the subject of the taxation of the 
colonies in America. It had been the 
uniform practice of the parliament of 
England since the revolution to hold out 
but one measure of taxation to all des- 
am of persons. Suppose we hada 
different mode of taxation for Yorkshire 
from any other county, would that be 
deemed fair and wise? Certainly not. 
The principle was, that all classes were to 
be alfected alike; and yet that was not 
the case under this bill, for there was a 
class of men who were to be found in 
every part of this country, who were 
under a different mode from all the rest 
of the community. He meant commer- 
cial men. They were to have a set of 
surveyors of their own. This might be 
very convenient to these persons, and, as 
far as it was convenient to them, he did not 
object to it; but he saw no reason upon 
earth why the same sort of regulation 
should not be extended to all other des- 
criptions of persons. It might be said, 


that this was a tax upon all places and pen- 


sions, and that if it bore very hard, there 
was a phalanx of that description to take 
care it should not go too far. To this he 
would observe, that, with regard to places 
and pensions, the ministers would always 
be able to compensate the sufferers in that 
particular. He laid no great stress, how- 
ever, on that point; but he did lay 
great stress on the unconstitutional prin- 
ciple, of making a distinction in the mode 
in which different classes were to be sub- 
jected to an investigation of their means 
of bearing a duty. The last objection he 
had to urge was, that the bill did not hold 
out, that this was not to be a mode of 
taxation to be adopted in future. It must 
continue at least for three years, and if 
this war did not terminate this year, it 
must continue for four years. It was 
only expressed, that the operation of the 
bill should not cease until such a time; 
but nothing was held forth to the country 
at what time it should cease. Upon the 
whole of this case, he thought this bill 
was dangerous in its very nature; that it 
encroached in an alarming degree, upon 
the principles of the constitution; and 
that if the plan which it involved should 
save some money to the state, it would be 
dearly bought. 
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Mr. Ryder said, he should deem it pre- 
sumptuous to oppose the opinion of the 
hon. baronet upon the principle of such a 
measure as this, unless he was supported 
by some authority; an authority, how- 
ever, he had, namely, that of the hon. 
baronet himself. The hon. baronet had, 
last year, when the assessed taxes were 
under discussion, strenuously supported 
- the priociple of raising the whole supplies 
within the year. The hon. baronet ob- 
jected, that the tax now before the House 
was not optional; but there were. many 
taxes in this ceuntry in which there was 
no option. He had heard, for instance, 
ef a poll-tax ; of taxes taking the tenth 
and the fifteenth of every man’s income. 
What did the hon. baronet think of the 
tithes, which amounted to nearly five 
millions a year? What would he say to 
the whole system of our poor laws? The 
same observation would apply to all county 
rates. All of which proved, that uni- 
farmly, since the Revolution, a large por- 
tion of the taxes paid by the subjects of 
this country, had not been optional ; and 
it had been a system adopted by another 
state, which, next to this, was the most 
considerable in commercial arrangements 
and goad policy, he meant Holland, and 
from which we had borrowed the tax on 
eellateral succession. The whole of the 
Assessed-tax bill was not optional. Per- 
sons, indeed,. might live in houses of less 
rent than they formerly did, but it was 
wmpessible for them to live in houses that 
paid no tax. If it was admitted, that to 
raise the tax upon the luxuries was impos- 
sible, it followed, of course, that it could 
only be levied upon the necessaries of life. 
Was that the mode by which the hon. 
baronet meant to provide for the middle 
er the poorest classes? A tax om the ne- 
cessaries of life must raise the wages of 
labour. If this was the mode whiol the 
hon. baronet meant to suggest, it was evi- 
dent tbat any tax, if levied n.articles 
of consumption, must be heavier than the 
present one.. ; 

Mr. Jones said, we were placed betweea 
two evils: we had to dread, on the one 
hand, the horrible evils of the French re- 
volution ; and, on the other, the evils that 
waust necessarily arise from any measure 
entrenching on the constitution. When 
he voted for the Triple-assessment bill of 
last session, he declared itto be a strong 
measure; but we were then threatened 
with mvasion ; that. storm was blown over. 
Thé cases were therefore different. -For 
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his part, he was willing to support the 
mode proposed of raising the supplies 
within the year, but he was aleo deter- 
mined to defend the constitution, which 
the present bill would tend to move from 
itscentre. For this reason, therefore, he 
must oppose its farther progress; for it 
would erect an inguisitorial power, not 
only unknown te the constitution, but 
totally subversive of it. . 

Mr. Dent supported the bill, being con- 
vineed that, instead of injuring the con- 
stitution, it would, on the contrary, have 
the effect of preserving it. 

Mr. J. H. Browne examined the bill, 
and could by no means admit that the 
measure was liable to the objections that 
had been urged against it. How did it 
tend to javade property? Merely to re- 
quire @ statement of property was surely 
not en attempt to invade it. The objec 
tion, therefore, militated only against the 
abuse of such a disclosure, against which 
abuse the bill afforded every requisite 
guard. It was also argued, that any dis- 
closure, under any. circumstances, must 
prove extremely inconvenient to indivi- 
duals. But it ought to be recollected, 
that, by nothing but a sacrifice of private 
convenience could the calls for the public 
service be answered, and that the general 
good must ever result from something that 
might be individually felt as a hardship. 
We were called upon, by public duty, to 
make some great effort, in order to rescue 
Europe from the oppression under which 
& great part of it groaned. The present 
Measure appeared to him te be the only 
one that could enable us to accomplish 
that great end, and as such it should have 
his support, 

Mr. W. Smith said, there was one great 
érror into which the supporters of the bill 
had fallen. They charged the opposers 
of it: with inconsistency, because they had 
acknowledged the necessity of raising a 
great portion of the supplies within the 
year. But on what principle did they rest 
thia necessity? It must be either a phy- 
sieal or political necessity; if it were a 
physical necessity, then he would unro- 
luctantly yield to that necessity; but if it 
only proceeded on the ground of a politi- 
cal necessity, then the nature of that ne- 
cessity should be duly inquired into. In 
his opinion, political necessity should be 
guided by a nice balance of the conve- 
niencies and inconveniencies to which the 
measure might give rise. If the conve- 
niencies were proved to preponderate over 
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the incorivenieacies, then the necessity 
might be fairly pleaded. But if, on the 
contrary, however it might be attended 
with many meonveniencies, it plainly ap- 
peared, that in its principle it was unjust, 
that in its execution it was oppressive. He 
was at a loss to see how be should be 
justified in admitting the plea of such a 
political necessity. To these, his objec- 
tions, the approvers of the bill would op- 
pose a directly contrary assertion. They 
would assert, that the principle and pro- 
visions of the bill were equitable and just. 
He, however, must persist in styling them 
unjust and unequitable; and in this asser- 
tion he persisted, not from the suggestion 
of any private interest, but merely upon 
public grounds. He had heard it aseerted; 
that a majority of the citizens of London 
had declared in favour of the tax. That 
merchants of the first order, and under 
particular circumstances, might be able 
and williag to pay the tax, he was not in- 
clined to deny. There was, however, an- 
other class of commercial men; of whom 
the same could net be said; the class he 
alluded to was of a much lower order, 
and possessed of far inferior resources. 
On them the proposed tax must bear with 
oppressive weight. The measure went 

so to confound an income arising from 
laborious industry, an income purely con- 
ungent, and which, before the next year, 
might sink imto nothing, with one of a 
permanent nature, and exposed to no vi- 
cssitudes. To tax in equal rate two in- 
comes of such very opposite conditions, 
would surely be a crying injustice. Nor 
did he think, that to him, or to those who 
held the same opinions with him on a for- 
mer occasion, respecting the propriety of 
taxing salaries arising from places and 
public offices, there could now be imputed 
any degree of inconsistency. Those sa- 
laries were not solely the reward of labo- 
tious industry; they were the source also 
of enjoyment, as well as of emolument. 
Yet it would be said that they formed part 
of the income of such persons, and there- 
tore would be taxed. But ether consider- 
ations should be here attended to, and on 
this point he would again avail himself of 
the authority of Adam Smith. Accord- 
ing to that celebrated author, those who 
held public offices, had general means of 
rewarding their labours, and the remu- 
neration seldom fell short of the services 
they performed ; therefore, sach emolu- 
ments were not an improper object to be 
taxed as income. These salaries were 
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often, ‘besides, but a emall part of such 
income. The power, the p tronage, the 
credit, and the consideration that attended 
them, were valued much higher than the 
mere salary annexed to them; and they 
were consequently sought after with more 
avidity than situations of a different de- 
scription that were estimated at a mucit 
higher sum. They were, therefore, by 
no means ona level with other sorts of 
income.—The tax had been justified by a 
comparison with other taxes. It had becti 
compared with the poll-tax: this compa- 
rison was surely not very happy; for if it 
bore any relation to that tax, it ought 
most certainly te cenvince us, that the 
idea of it should never be entertained ; for 
had not that tax been reprobated by our 
most approved writers? It had also been 
compared with the poor-rates ; but this 
also was far from being a popular tax. 
The present tax wa’ also compared to 
tithes; but there there was often room 
for commutation. When a person buys 4 
farm, he knows the amount of the poor- 
rates and of the tithes which he shall have 
to pay; and therefore his case differs from 
the present, where there is no option. 
He saw another objection to it, in the 
discretion which the present measure gave 
to government. Ministers were left to fix 
the standard; and he saw ng reason for 
their fixing on the standard they had 
adopted. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that the ques- 
tion was not so much whether the tax was 
an equal one, as whether it was as equal 
as possible—whether it was not more so 
than any other that could be devised. 
Nothing had been offered in the way of 
substitute. The bill under consideration 
was not oppressive in any degree that 
could be avoided, and the tax it sought to 
impose had for its object to raise a great 
part of the supplies within the ycar. It was 
clearly the only tax adequate to this great 
purpors, and better than any optional tax. 
Anhon. gentleman had again quoted Adam 
Smith to dlustrate his argument, that pro- 
perty should not be exposed by any tax. 
But what was property? and who wert 
the rich? Property was the command of 
the luxuries and necessaries of life; and 
the rich were the distributors. From this 
it followed, that whatever tax affected the 
poor, must necessarily affect the rich. The 
present bill would lay a tax generally on 
all with less convulsion in all the classes of 
society than would be occasioned by any 
other tax. - = 
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Sir F. Baring had no objection to pay 
one tenth of his income, and every mer- 
cantile man with whom he had conversed 
appeared equally willing to pay in a simi- 
lar proportion towards the exigencies of 
the state. But what he objected to was, 
that the tax would subject men to a dis- 
closure of their property. The wealthy 
and the poor had equally to dread the 
effect of such a tax. 

Mr. H. Thornton said, that the princi- 
ple of the bill met his approbation. The 
object of the tax was, to enable us to carry 
on the war with vigour and effect. This 
was no ordinary measure, and ordinary 
objections could not, with any propriety, 
be urged against it. He thought those 
gentlemen wrong who sought to lay the 
tax on property; for the disclosure of 
property must be more objectionable to 
every class of men, as it would be more 
indelicate than the disclosure of income. 
Perhaps it would be better to lay a tax 
both on capital and income, than on in- 
come only ; for a tax on capital would re- 
duce the tax onincome. He must approve 
of the present tax, especially as no other 
measure was proposed adequate to the ob- 
ject sought for, and seeing. that the only 
point at which we were vulnerable to the 
enemy was our finances. If any onelook- 
ed at the national debt, so much increased 
since the American war, they must see 
that it could not be increased illimitably, 
nor could the taxes on consumable arti- 
cles. It was therefore necessary to re- 
duce the debt, and provide in a different 
a the interest. 

e report was then agreed to. 


Dec. 31. On the order of the day for 
the third reading of the bill, 

Mr. Nicholls opposed the measure, as 
introducing a new mode of taxation. One 
of the arguments urged in defence of the 
bill was, that the people had been accus- 
tomed to taxes upon income, and the land 
tax had been mentioned as an instance of 
atax uponincome. The latter, however, 
was atax upon visible income, whereas 
the former was one upon supposed income. 
In laying on the land tax, great care was 
taken that the subject should not be 
brought into contest with the government. 
The sum to be raised was laid upon the 
country generally, and then it was subdi- 
vided among the different districts. When 
any dispute arose, theindividual had his fel- 
Jow-subject and not government to contend 


with. This was a wise provision of our ances- 
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tors, because they knew thatsuch contests 
were not consistent with civil liberty. Ie 
appeared to him, that the tribunal which 
was to decide upon disputed questions, 
was one that must be devoted to govern- 
ment. It was absurd to suppose that 
country gentlemen could be converted 
into executors of revenue. But it was of 
little consequence hog the tribunal was 
now constituted. Since they had granted 
one-tenth of their income, they must agree 
to the means of raising it; the minister 
would come another year and say, “ My 
mechanism is not complete: you must 
give me the means of carrying the princi- 
ple to which you have agreed into execu- 
tion.” This would be a fair demand on 
the pars of the minister, and he did not 
see how they could refuse it. This mea- 
sure not only exposed the individual to a. 
contest with government, but it harassed 
and subdued him before he entered into 
that contest. The people hada right to 
examine into the conduct of government ; 
but how could they exercise that right 
when every individual was at the mercy 
of government? The bill had been termed 
a salvage, which the people were to pay 
for the protection of the remainder of 
their property. He thought a loan would 
havebeena better way of raising the money, 
With respect to the sinking fund, he said 
it was calculated to increase the public 
debt, which had, infact been doubled since 
it was established. 

Mr. Abbot rose to declare his approba- 
tion of the measure, in which opinion of 
it he was happy in not standing alone, as 
@ very great majority of the people had 
manifested their public spirit, and the just 
sense they entertained of the cause they 
were embarked in, by approving of the 
principle of the bill, and acknowledging 
the sound aula of raising a considerable 
part ofthe supplies withinthe year. Among 
those who stood foremost in the support of 
the measure, were to be reckoned a des- 
cription of persons, who, from their habits 
and occupations in life, should be suppos- 
ed to be the most conversant in the finan- 
cial concerns of the country—he meant the 
leading mercantile and monied men in the 
metropolis. These had not only assented 
to the measure, but had declared their 
opinion, that income was one of the most 
proper objects of taxation—and on the ge- 
neral principle that all income should be 
rated as it was fcund, without a reference 
to particular cases ; and, indeed, it was on 
this principle that all modes of direct tax- 
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ation whatsoever operated. As a striking 
instance of this, let gentlemen consider 
the principle of the poor laws; they ope- 
rated precisely as the bill in question pro- 
fessed to do; and the principle of thé 
or laws was never yet called in question. 
One of the prominent features ofthe mea- 
sure was, the increasing scale from a low 
beginning up to a certain amount, by 
which it was to affect income ; and by the 
peculiar mode laid down, the poorer clas- 
ses insociety were wholly exempted. To 
the principleof the bill, several precedents 
in the history of the country clearly ap- 
plied; for instance, the poll tax in the 
reign of king William. Another peculiar 
feature in the bill was, its being more com- 
prehensive in its operation thaa former 
plans of taxation on a similar principle, 
and less liable to objection. It afforded 
the best species of relief against the pos- 
sible oppression of those who might act 
under its authority, and every possible re- 
ou was paid to the feelings of indivi- 
uals. Besides, the mode of collection 
prescribed by it was economical beyond 
example. The provisions in the bill, 
which went to implicate the property of 
absentees, were deserving of much com- 
mendation, and calculated to render a 
species of erty serviceable to the state 
which hitherto had not contributed its due 
share. Indeed, this principle was not car- 
ried far enough ; he saw no reason why 
the property of foreigners resident abroad 
should not be taxed. It was fair that pro- 
which here found a safe asylum, 
should pay for that protection which it 
enjoyed. It was said that this measure 
was unconstitutional. It was easy to as- 
sert this of any measure. It had a popu- 
lar sound, was calculated. to excite 
alarm.. He didnot regret that the people 
ef this country should be ready to take 
the alarm at the very idea of a measure 
being unconstitutional, It was right that 
they should be jealous of a constitution to 
which they owed so much happiness. It 
was-not so easy, hewever, to show that 
it was an unconstitutional measure. It 
gave no new powers to the crown; the 
commissioners. were named by parliament. 
The oath to-be taken was likewise object- 
ed to. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the commissioners of the land 
tax had long had the power. With res- 
pect aes it was a thing which ex- 
ted in all modes of administering justice, 
and was necessary for the fair application 
of the act. As to disclosure, he was of 
[VOL XXXIV. ] 
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opinion that there was a good deal of pre- 
judice on the subject of concealment. 
Considering the regulations to preserve 
secrecy, he thought there was not much 
to be apprehended on that ground. 
The prejudice concerning disclosure was 
stronger in this country than in any other 
in Europe. In Scotlandall transactions res- 
pecting real propery and many with re- 
gard to personal property, were publicly 
registered. In Ireland the same practice 
prevailed in the case of real property. In 
York and Middlesex it existed to a consi- 
derable extent. In the United States of 
America there were public registers for 
transactions; nor was it found in the cases 
where these means of avoiding conceal- 
ment prevailed, that they were attended 
with inconvenience. Upon the whole, he 
highly approved of the measure. The 
sinking fund would gradually diminish the 
weight of the public debt, and measures 
like the present would prevent the increase 
of the permanent taxes. 

Mr. Tierney said, that with respect to 
the hon. gentleman’s idea that the modc 
of taxation in question did not procecd 
upon a new principle, he would contend 
that the principle, strictly speaking, was 
new. He believed no precedent could be 
found, where men were compcellable to 
state upon oath what they were able to 
pay. Something like it, however, had 
occurred during the administration of car- 
dinal Wolsey; but the measure was re- 
garded by historians as a violent stretch 
of arbitrary power. With regard to the 
poll tax, the similitude did not hold good ;. 
in that case, a person had a certain given 
sum to pay, and no more—the account 
was arbitrarily levied, but then the suny 
was Clearly defined, and no disclosure was. 
necessary. In the reign of Henry 7th, a 
measure not dissimilar was resorted to. 
It was commonly called * lord chancellor. 
Morton’s dilemma.” The direction given. 
for the levying of the tax ran to this effect 
—if a man lives on a saving plan, you-are 
to consider him.as possessed of property 
in consequence of his economy.: If he 
lives extravagantly—that is certainly a 
proof. of his having something. He was 
convinced that a less objectionable mode 
could easily be found. He averred that 
no direct precedent could be found for 
the disclosure of income upon oath. 
There was a particular mode of levying 
money, which obtained in the early part. 
of our history. The mode he alluded to. 
was called the Jew’s Ranson; it was that 
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a tooth was drawn every day from certain 
persons of that persuasion, until they paid 
the tax imposed upon them. One jew at 
Bristol was so obstinate as to have six or 
seven teeth drawn before he paid. With 
regard to a general tax upon income, he 
objected to it, on the ground chiefly that 
all income was not disposable property. 
The principle that every man should con- 
tribute according to his means, he ap- 
proved; but income was a very inadequate 
criterion. The difference between in- 
comes was obvious. A person possessing 
permanent and independent income might 
spend what portion of it he chose, with- 
out injury to his heirs ; but income result- 
ing from personal industry, or from pro- 
fessions, was very different: it was ne- 
cessary that a part of the incomes of these 
descriptions should be laid by as a provi- 
sion for old age. He would say, that the 
plan of increasing the assessed taxes was 
a better expedient than the present. Then 
why not try it, modified and improved, 
for another year? The deficiency to which 
the se | taxes might be liable, below 
the ten millions required in the present 
year, could, he thought, be easily pro- 
vided. He then proceeded to detail a 
variety of objections against the bill, and 
expressed his fears that one of the worst 
effects of the measure would be, that it 
would destroy British feelings, and render 
their country less dear to Englishmen, by 
abridging their comforts in it. 

Mr. Patten approved of the measure. 
It arose from the unanimous sentiment of 
all public-spirited men, and their wish to 
prosecute, to an honourable conclusion, 
a just and necessary war. It was no con- 
vulsive effort of expiring finance to carry 
on the war for another year; but the ge- 
nuine tribute of a patriotic people in sup- 
port of a constitution, and an order of 
things, under which they possessed such 
inestimable advantages. 

Mr. Perceval contended, that the mea- 
sure would cut up by the roots all the 
hopes the enemy 80 fondly entertained 
from the downfall of our funding system, 
while it must convince them that we still 
possessed resources fully equal to any 
emergency. Neither would it trench on 
the liberties or comforts of the present 
race. There were only five or six gentle- 
men in the House who disapproved of it, 
and perhaps a few out of the House. The 
enemy, therefore, must see that they had 
& whole country unanimous against them. 

The question being put, That the bill 
be read a third time, the House divided : 
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Tellers. 
Sir William Young - 
nEAS 1 tr Perceval - - - } = 
Mr. Tierney - + = 
Noes } tr William Smith f 2 
The Bill was then read a third time. 


Debate on Mr. Tierney’s Complaint 
against “ The Times" Newspaper for mis- 
representing the Speeches of the Members. } 
Dec. 27. Mr. Tierney said: I am ex- 
tremely sorry to be under the necessity of 
calling the attention of the House to what 
I deem to be a breach of its privileges, 
No member would be less desirous than 
myself to curtail the liberty which the 
House has allowed to the editors of newse 
papers, of gratifying the curiosity of the 
public, by publishing its debates. No 
member is more willing to make a liberal 
allowance for those inaccuracies to which 
publications made in so great a hurry 
must be incident. JI am the more ready 
ti do this, because it is my real opinion 
that the editors and conductors of the 
papers in general, whatever their part 
attachments may be, use their utmost ef- 
forts, for the sake of the credit and cha- 
racter of their respective publications, to 
give the substance of the speeches of 
members with every pees degree of 
accuracy. No man, therefore, would be 
more desirous to overlook any inaccuracy 
arising from the hurry in which the de- 
bates must be written by those who re- 
port them. ButI conceive it to be ave 
different case, where a statement is ada 
in any newspaper, purporting to be a con- 
versation between two members published 
four days after the debate to which it al- 
Judes actually took place, and not only 
misrepresenting the debate, but contain- 
ing animadversions on it. Insucha case, F 
hold it to be a duty to bring the matter be- 
forethe House. A few eveningsago, I mene 
tioned that a distinguished person at the pe- 
riod of the triple assessment, hadthought it 
neither a sin nor a shame to evade the 
payment of his taxes; that he was in pos 
session of a very handsome pension; but 
having in view a place of greater im- 
portance, he had resigned his pension, 
taken advantage of the interval, and made 
a return of neither one nor the other. In 
the course of that debate, I was called 
upon to name the person I alluded to; 
but for reasons which I then thought of 
sufficient weight, I declined doing so. It 
is but doing justice to the right hon. gen 
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gleman opposite to declare, that during 
the whole of the conversation which took 
place on that subject, he acted with the 
utmost candour : he unequivocally avowed 
that he believed I had mentioned the cir- 
cumstance merely by way of illustration ; 
and on finding, from the whispers that went 
round the House, as well as from other 
circumstances, which did not at first strike 
him, that the allusion was made to a cer- 
tain noble person, he had fairly and can- 
didly declared, that if I meant that noble- 
man, I was altogether misinformed, for 
that he had not only given in his full quota 
of assessment, but had actually contributed 
double that sum by way of voluntary con- 
tribution ; so that, in fact, he paid a fifth 
I must own, I was struck with this open 
and unreserved avowal of the right hon. 
gentleman, and did not hesitate to say, 
that, supposing the facts to be as he had 
then stated them, I must undoubtedly be 
wrony ; and here, I imagined, the matter 
would have ended. However, in a paper 
called «*‘ The Times,” published on the 26th 
of December, four days after the debate 
alluded to took place, and which I now 
hold in my hand, there is a publication 
under the head of «* A Conversation be- 
tween Mr. Pitt and Mr. Tierney,” con- 
taining not only the supposed substance of 
what passed in that debate, but also se- 
veral animadversions on the subject matter 
thereof. As to political animadversions 
applied to myself, I have been so much 
used to them of late, that I have ever 
treated them with that indifference which 
they generally merit. But, in addi- 
tion to these, the report I allude to, 
and which fills four columns, is replete 
with the most glaring misrepresentations, 
which I conceive to convey a marked dis- 
respect for the House, and which I hope 
the House will, in justice to themselves, 
deem worthy their most serious notice. 
From the particular situation of the paper 
called «© The Times,” it becomes still more 
deserving the attention of the House. It 
is well known, that the property of that 
paper is so valuable a one, from the great 
number of advertisements, that the owners 
of it would not suffer four columns to be 
filled with any speeches whatever, out of 
the regular course of reporting a debate, 
without being paid for it very handsomely. 
From this circumstance, there is good rea- 
son to infer that this misrepresentation of 
which I complain, has been sent to 
“ The Times,” and the insertion paid for. 
I shall conclude with moving, “ That the 
S 
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insertion of such misrepresentations and 
misstatements as are contained in the 
paper of “ The Times,” now in my hand, 
1s a breach of the privilege of this House.” 

The Speaker said, that by a standing 
order of that House, no editor of a news- 
paper was at liberty to give any account 
of its proceedings; but it was necessary 
that the complaint should be expressly 
stated before any order of that House 
could be made in consequence. 

Mr. Tierney said, his only ground of 
complaint was, that the editor of ‘‘ The 
Times,” did not state his share in the de- 
bate, in the manner it had been taken by 
him ; and the aggravation of this complaint 
was, that this misrepresentation did not 
‘arise from the hurry of reporting after 
the House broke up, but was made after 
a lapse of four days, which circumstance 
carried upon the face of it a design of 
wilful misrepresentation, especially as the 
report was intermixed with the editor’s 
political animadversions. 

The Speaker said, that the foundation 
of the complaint, if brought before the 
House, must be a violation of one of its 
standing orders, which forbad the public- 
ation of its proceedings. In 1771 some- 
thing similar had occurred ; and then, the 
complaint brought forward was twofold: 
first, for publishing an account of the de- 
bate, and secondly, for misrepresenting 
it.* He was afraid there would be some 
embarrassment betwixt the standing order 
of the House, and the specific ground on 
which the hon. gentleman made his com- 
plaint. The hon. gentleman did not com- 
plain of the publication of the debate, but 
of misrepresentation ; but if the House 
should confine itself to receiving this com- 
plaint, it would appear as if it had lost 
sight of its own general standing order. 
His opinion was, that it would be right 
first to complain of the printer of “ The 
Times”? for having published the debate, 
and, then, as an aggravation, to complain 
of the misrepresentation of that debate ; 
but it would be impossible for the House 
to take up the complaint on the latter 
ground only, and not to include the pub- 
lication as well as the misrepresentation. 

Mr. Tierney then said: 1 do complain 
of the publication, and of the misrepresen- 
tation. And upon the suggestion of the 
Speaker, the motion which he made ran 
thus: ‘Complaint being made to the 


* See the proceedings against the Printers 
for publishing the Debates, Vol. 17, p. 58. 
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House, of the printed newspaper, entitled, 
« The Times, Wednesday, Dec. 26, 1798,” 
London: Printed at the Printing Office, 
in Printing House Square, Blackfriars, 
by C. Bell, and published by J. Bonsor, 
as containing an account of the debates, 
and misrepresenting the speeches of some 
ofthe members of this House, in contempt 
of the orders, and in breach of the _privi- 
jege, of this House.” The said paper 
having been delivered in, and one of the 
paragraphs complained of read, 

Mr. Pitt said:—I de not rise to oppose 
the motion. Not having seen the paper 
alluded to, it is jmapassible for me to have 
any farther knowledge of its contents than 
what I have been able to collect from the 
statement made by the hon. gentleman ; 
but as it relates to what passed a few even- 
ings ago, I beg to say a few words on it 
now. The hon. gentleman has candidly 
stated what then fell from me on that sub- 
ject. And I have no doubt now, that 
what the hon. gentleman then stated was 
intended by him merely in_ illustration. 
But though the hon. gentleman has con- 
fessed that, according to my statements, 
he was in the wrong, yet he has not made 
any answer to the question, whether the 
noble personage to whom I alluded, was 
the same person he meant. I hope the 
hon. gentleman will have the candour, so 
far to clear up the point as to give an ex- 
plicit answer to that question. And now, 
having said thus much on this particular 
_ subject, I beg leave to offer a few words 
on the point immediately under the con- 
sideration of the House. 1am clearly of 
opinion with you, Sir, that if the House 
take up this business at all, it will be ne- 
cessary in the first place to advert to the 
breach of the standing order of the House, 
which forbids any publication of what 
passes in it. It will be for the House to 
consider how far they will wave the con- 
sideration of the repeated breaches which 
have been made, with regard to this order. 
1 should be very sorry to interpose the 
authority of the House in restricting what 
has long been permitted, as a medium of 
communication between this House and 
the public. But, Sir, the daily occasions 
which are given by the public prints for 
complaints from every quarter of the 
House of misrepresenting and misstating 
what passes in it, require the attentive 
consideration of the ‘louse, to devise 
some means of checking or preventing this 
growing abuse. 


Mr. Tierney said, that lord Auckland 
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was the person alluded to. The mistake 
had originated in a misstatement of the for- 
tune of that noble lord. The right hon. 
gentleman, however, had stated from his 
personal knowledge, that the account was 
utterly unfounded. He now, therefore, 
withdrew his sanction from a statement 
which had come to him as a rumour. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, he thought 
the hon. gentleman must now have attain- 
ed the object he had in view in bringing 
in this complaint. It was certainly true 
that misrepresentation was an aggravation 
of the breach of privilege in printing the 
proceedings of the House at all: but the 
breach of privilege was what the House 
had to consider. If the hon. gentleman 
was not content with stating the complaint 
for the purpose of correcting an error, 
which probably would be corrected by 
what had now passed in the very same pa- 
per to-morrow, the complaint must go a 
great deal farther than the hon. gentleman 
might intend. Every other person who 
had published the proceedings alluded to, 
must likewise be called up. He thought, 
therefore, that it would be better at pre- 
sent to withdraw the motion. Ifthe ob- 
ject in view was the protection of the pri- 
vileges of the House, this would be at- 
tained ; as what had already taken place 
would show that the House was deter- 
mined to go to the rigour of its privileges, 
if they were abused. If it was persisted 
in, no distinction could be made; and 
those who had been equally guilty of a 
breach of the privileges of this House as 
the printer in question, would be equally 
liable to its animadversion. | 

Mr. Tierney said, that this case differed 
widely from every other. The account 
was inserted several days after the con- 
versation had taken place, and professed 
to correct other statements. As to the 
motion, he thought it belonged to the 
House to dispose of it. He should not 
withdraw it. He did feel it as a malevo- 
lent attempt to excite animosities between 
individuals, and he was convinced that its 
insertion had been paid for by some per- 
sons in this view. 

Mr. Windham (Secretary at War) said, 
that since this subject was brought before 
the House, they had no option, under 
their order, with respect to the vote they 
were to give, and he hoped it would have 
the effect to correct a practice which he 
had even thought before he was in parlia- 
liament, and since he had been in it, ao 
intolerable abuse, materially affecting not 
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only the dignity of the House, but the in- 
terests of the country. These disadvan- 
tages resulted from it, independent of the 
misrepresentations so justly complained 
of. He hoped therefore that this com- 
plaint would operate as a check, and re- 
move any false impressions as to the rea- 
sons which had induced the House to per- 
mit the practice. He assented to the mo- 
tion, not on account of the injustice which 
the hon. gentleman had suffered, though 
he should not be less sensible of the in- 
justice done to him than to any other 
member, but on the general ground, that 
a particular case of injustice was vastly 
subordinate to the great object of pro- 
tecting the privileges of the House, which 
were violated by the publication of their 
era at all. However long the 

ouse had connived at the practice, he 
should be sorry that the question should 
go off without the House giving an opinion 
upon the important og of these privi- 
leges. He had stated his opinion on the 
general point. As to the misrepresenta- 
tions complained of, it was impossible to 
expect that daily subject of complaint 
would not occur when the situation of 
persons concerned in the employment, 
and the influence of every kind to which 
they were subject, was considered. This 
practice had grown into a great evil, and 
it was but of recent origin; nor did he 
think that parliament, in former times, bad 
been so ignorant of what was proper to 
be done with regard to the regulation of 
their privileges, and that it was only in 
modern times that we had discovered what 
was the proper course to follow. 

Mr. Martin wished the matter to be 
now decided. There was no occasion for 
farther warning, after what had been said 
afew days ago byan hon. gentleman. He 
had long observed the misrepresentations 
which were given of what passed in the 
House ; and thought that those who wrote 
the reports made gentlemen say just what 
they themselves pleased. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that gentlemen did 
not seem willing to observe the distinction 
between this case and others where mis- 
representation might exist. However the 
orders of the House might consider the 
publication as the chief offence, gentle- 
men’s minds must take into consideration 
the intention with which a misrepresenta- 
tion was accompanied. If misrepresenta- 
tion was an aggravation of the breach of 
privilege, the intention was an aggravation 
of that misrepresentation. A report made 
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up in a few hours ought to be distinguish- 
ed from an account which had been con- 
sidered for several days; and he left it to 
gentlemen to judge, whether there was 
not here an intention to convert reports 
into a vehicle of attack upon the members 
of the House. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he stood in a par- 
ticular situation in regard to the question. 
He certainly, the other night, declared it 
to be his opinion, that it became the 
House, for the credit and the character of 
individuals in certain respects, but for the 
great object which the House ought al- 
ways to have in view, the character of the 
House of Commons and the safety of the 
constitution, to provide some remedy 
against the misrepresentations of the pro- 
ceedings of parliament, which had of late 
arisen to a height too great to be allowed 
to continue. All that had passed since 
had not contributed to alter his opinion. 
But although the article now complained 
of by the hon. gentleman might be liable 
to censure, yet he must observe, that to 
take this paper, and this only, as one that 
ought to be the object of censure, would 
be a very unfair mode of proceeding. 
But with regard to the sort of reflection 
that had been cast upon him, he could not 
help observing, that there seemed to be a 
disposition in some gentlemen to take 
notice always of the manner in which he 
spoke his sentiments in that House, and 
it was rather insinuated, as if he was ac- 
tuated by some angry motives in what he 
said. He thought this a Jittle extraordi- 
nary to come from some gentlemen who 
had for a long time been acquainted with 
him. Perhaps from a natural warmth of 
temper, he was led sometimes to speak in 
a manner that was more acrimonious than 
he might wish; his motives, however, were 
always the same, and all his conduct tended 
to one point, the good of the public. Be 
these things as they might, he should al- 
ways express his opinions freely ; and now 
that he was upon this subject, he should 
take the liberty of saying, there was a 
very common practice in that House, 
which, for its honour and dignity, he 
wished to be discontinued. Gentlemen 
were in the habit of speaking of one ano- 
ther in a fulsome style of compliment, ina 
way that might, perhaps, please some by- 
standers, but which neither aided the 
debate, nor had the least tincture of sin- 
cerity in it; and the very members them- 
selves, who used that sort of language in 
the House, treated it every where else as 
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empty sound and flirting nonsense. This 
was Q@ practice that did no credit to the 
House, and he, for one, wished to see it set 
aside, and the language of sincerity adopt- 
ed. With respect to the question before 
the House, he never wished to put a stop 
to the fair statement of the proceedings 
of parliament. It had long been a desire 
with him, that they should be accurately 
given to the public; and he should look 
back with pleasure to the moment of his 
life, in which he was aware he had been 
in any degree instrumental in bringing 
about that desired object. But he must 
repeat, that if any notice was to be taken 
by the House of the inaccuracy of news- 
papers, this paper should not be the only 
one complained of, while there were others 
equally faulty. 

Mr. J7itt thought it would be much 
better to defer this debate, as it involved 
a point of great importance; namely, the 
mode in which the matter should be dis- 

osed of. On the question of the stand- 
ing order there could be no difference of 
Opinion; but on the other points many 
arguments ought to be urged, and when 
they came forward, no doubt the House 
would give to them the attention they 
should merit. He would observe, how- 
ever, in passing, that if any determination 
was come to upon the paper now com- 
plained of, the House owed it to its jus- 
tice to adopt the same with regard to 
others. After the long connivance of the 
House at the publication of its proceed- 
ings, and the gross abuse of that conniv- 
ance, it would be inconsistent with the 
dignity or the justice of the House to 
make any partial order upon this particu- 
lar case. What had already happened 
might be considered as a fair warning to 
others. If the particular passages com- 
plained of in this paper were to be pointed 
out, he thought that the regular way 
would be to adjourn the debate to some 
future day. 

The further consideration of the matter 
of the said Complaint was then adjourned 
till the 31st. 


Dec. 31. The House having resumed, 
according to order, the adjourned con- 
sideration of the said Complaint, 

Mr. Tierney said, it was his wish that 
the said order should be discharged. He 
had been assured that the editor of ** The 
Times” paper did not wish to give an in- 
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believe that the account was sent to the 
editor by some person whose object it 
was to misrepresent what had happened, 
but which person, he feared, he should 
never be able to bring forward. Indeed, 
the editors of papers having no interest in 
misrepresenting what passed in the House, 
but, on the contrary, a direct interest in 
the accuracy of the accounts they gave, 
he did not think they would designedly 
misrepresent any thing. But when an ac- 
count was brought to a newspaper several 
days after the occurrence took place, and 
was Inserted as an advertisement, the case 
was different, and there the intention of 
the misrepresentation was manifest, and 
the evil was greater too than if it appeared 
the day following the date; in the one 
case, the error was likely to be detected 
by comparing one paper with another; 
but when it was published several days 
afterwards, that advantage was lost. There 
was no reason, however, in this case to 
impute to the editor of ‘* The Times”? any 
design to misrepresent what had taken 
place in the House. As it was clear that 
somebody had brought the account, and 
paid for it as an advertisement, and as he 
could not bring forward the author, it 
would be unjust to call upon the House to 
censure the editor. He would therefore 
move ‘* That the said order be dis- 
charged.” 

Mr. Windham (Secretary at War) ob- 
served, that the hon. gentleman might 
act as he thought proper, either to call 
for, or to desire to withdraw, the attention 
of the House from the matter now before 
it, and so far as it regarded the personal 
feeling of the hon. gentleman, no person 
had a right to judge upon the matter but 
himself; but when this subject came be- 
fore the House, he would say, without any 
disrespect whatever to the hon. gentle- 
man, that his feeling upon the matter was 
by far the Jeast important part of it. This 
distinction was not much entered into 
when this subject was first introduced to 
the notice of the House; but now that it 
came before the House, he should con- 
sider the question of a breach of privilege 
upon its broad principle as it affected the 
state, and not as a narrow question of per- 
sonal feeling. The nature of the ques- 
tion was the same whatever accident had 
brought it before the House, or whatever 
connivance mignt be imputed to the House 
with regard to the publishing the reports 


accurate account of what had passed in | of its proceedings; and therefore he should 
the House, and he had good reason to pees on the question itself, without re- 
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to the mode in which it had been | porters of newspapers had been permitted 
rought forward to the notice of the | to publish their proceedings; for it was a 
House. To proceed on an offence against | growing evil. After having had fair 
the hon. gentleman who had complained | warning, they would not have any reason 
of it, and to treat it as an act of guilt, | to complain; for they ought to be taught 
as a libel upon that hon. gentleman, with- | that there was to be an end of the prac. 
out taking notice of it as a breach of | tice of detailing the proceedings of the 
the privilege of that House, could not | House; and although they could not pass 
be regularly done. To treat it with seve- | over altogether the case of the person 
rity at once in the person of the offender, | now before them, but must censure his 
was what he would not recommend, not | conduct in this first instance of their no« 
only because there were other accounts of | tice, yet, if any one should hereafter of- 
debates in which the name of the same |} fend, he should be treated with greater 
hon. gentleman occurred, in which asper- | severity. Perhaps he felt more strongly 
sions of the most malignant kind were | than others the effect of this practice of 
poured forth and which had hitherto | reporting the proceedings of the House, 
passed in silence, but also because he | and therefore was more ready than others 
thought it would be hardly fair, now that | to call for a remedy for the evil of relaxae 
they had a particular individual in their | tion of the duty of the House, it being 
power, to proceed to extremities with him | only from that relaxation that such a 
in the first instance, and, as it were, on a | practice could possibly arise. He knew 
sudden ond without notice. There were |a number of persons who held all 
many instances of crimes in which the | these things extremely cheap, and there- 
offender was not punished to the utmost | fore would be ready to look with compas- 
rigour in the first instance: in the case of | sionate feelings towards those who became 
ahighway robbery the law was to be pro- | the object of the resentment of the House 
nounced at once, but not so in offences of | for publishing any of its proceedings— 
inferior degree ; and in some cases where | who would smile at ail these irregularities 
the complexion of the thing was uncer- | as trifles below the grave attention of a 
tain, where the intention of the party was | House of Parliament. He had no great 
doubtful, he could not think of calling for | respect for that sort of wisdom in itself. 
the vengeance of the Jaw. So in this case, | He knew how things apparently trivial in 
although the thing itself was decidedly | their nature produced prodigious effects. 
illegal, yet as some persons might have | To things in their appearance trivial at 
been led to think that the opinion of the | first sight, was owing the downfall of 
legislature upon the propriety of conniv- | France. Things of a trivial nature were 
ing at the matter was altered, and that | passed by as unworthy of notice, and, in 
such connivance to a certain degree war- | less than twelve months afterwards, there 
ranted the practice, those who acted, | tumbled a whole kingdom into a heap of 
however erroneously, on that opinion, had | ruins, and with its full there appeared ca- 
aclaim, if not upon the justice, at least | lamities which no mortal, not bereft of the 
upon the generosity of the House. But | feelings of humanity, could behold without 
It would be dangerous to indulge any dis- | horror. He therefore wished not to pos- 
position to lenity in the second instance, | sess that species of philosophy which 
for that led to a repetition of the argu- | teaches us to despise trifling things; 
ment by which the practice was attempted | on the contrary, he saw great things aris- 
to be supported ; for if the connivance of ing out of those that were apparently 


yesterday be a reason for to-day, to-mor- | little. Indeed, the whole system of hu- 
row the reason will be stronger than it is | man nature showed how attentive we 
now, and indulgence will give birth to | ought to be to those things that were 
the assumption of right; and thus the | commonly called trifles, since the exist- 
House, if they did determine upon the | ence of human life frequently depended 

t case that came before it, would soon , upon them. If, therefore, this’ doctrine 
be debarred from vindicating, without the | was applicable to the safety of the human 
imputation of harshness, its own privilege. | frame, how could it be otherwise with re- 
He thought that the conduct ofthe House gard to human institutions? He thought 
would be rigid, if it proceeded to extre- | the practice that had prevailed now for a 
mity on this sudden occasion; but he | considerable number of years was calcu- 
thought that an end ought to be put fo | lated to produce very serious conse- 
that relaxation of duty by which the re- | quences: for the general tendency of 
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publishing the proceedings of that House 
was to change the government from a 
representative, to an entirely democratic 
one. But to take a consideration of two 
things, a purely democratic government, 
and a representative one, such as ours 
was at present: let us take a view of what 
was urged by some as the desirable per- 
fection of our system, and what never, in 
fact, existed in the world—that all the 
people were actually represented, as well 
as virtually, and then let us see what the 
effect would be of publishing the proceed- 
ings of parliament to all the people. 
What would be the natural effect of such 
publication? It must be that of changing 
the present form of government, and of 
making it democraticai; for it was calling 
every day on the public to judge of the 
proceedings of parliament. By these 
daily publications the people were taught to 
look upon themselves as present at the 
discussion of all the proceedings of parlia- 
ment, and sitting in judgment on them. 
This might be a very good and a very 
wise change when effected; but that he 
was not now arguing: he was only show- 
ing that this change would be the conse- 
quence of the practice to which he had 
alluded. The change of the present go- 
vernment of the country into a democra- 
tical government, might be very good in 
the opinion of some; but certainly none 
would dispute it was a very great and ma- 
terial change—that it would bea material 
ee the proceedings of this day illus- 
trated. How came this practice of re- 
tee the proceedings of parliament into 

ing? It was not much abovetwenty years 
ago since it was first tolerated. Some of 
the predecessors of the Speaker now in 
the chair (Mr. Cust or Mr. Onslow for 
instance) would have been a good deal 
surprised that a practice of this kind was 
to be at all debatedin the House of Com- 
mons. Either of them would have called 
forth, not the discussion, but the imme- 
diate authority of the House, to take into 
custody any person who had presumed to 

ublish any of its proceedings. But now, 
it seemed, the House was not to do this; 
the printer, poor innocent! had no evil 
Intention; and therefore the motion, al- 
though involving a breach of privilege of 
that House, was to be withdrawn. This 
was very modern, and he would take 
Jeave to say, very mischievous doctrine. 
There would have been no difficulty about 
it formerly. Gentlemen might say, there 
was no more difficulty now than there 
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was formerly about shutting up the gal- 
lery. He was of another opinion: if the 
House showed a disposition for yielding 
any point, its authority might, indeed, 
be made use of to destroy itself, for the 
connivance of the Flouse had been abused, 
and so might his mildness: passing over 
such a breach of privilege after complaint 
made, would be an act of the House; it 
would have its authority ; that authority 
would be quoted in answer to any com- 
plaint of another breach of privilege ; and 
thus the authority of the House would be 
made to destroy itself. This, however, 
was not viewing the point in its worst co- 
lours. The House might protect itself at 
any time, when a breach of its privileges 
came before it; but this was an abuse of 
the constitution, and led to that condi- 
tion of things ia which there would be no 
room for prudence to conduct us—when 
the question would be, not for a reform, 
but arevolution. He should, for one, wish 
to see the House revert to the practice 
of times, when we had a constitution that 
was worth something. The House should 
now follow the same plan as they did for- 
merly, unless it was clear that any other 
was better, and he had not heard it yet 
alleged, that the modern was superior to 
the ancient practice in this particular.— 
But to go back to the consideration that 
really ought to guide the House, to con- 
sider the effect of this practice in a dis- 
tinct point of view: the principle on which 
the House proceeded in some things was, 
that what passed in the House would not 
pass out of the House, except what any 
member might possibly relate to his 
friends. This could never be mischievous, 
for, besides the discretion which would 
generally guide the conduct of a member, 
and would keep him from repeating any 
thing that might be of aninflammatory ten- 
dency, it must be confined to a few hear- 
ers, and those above the lower classes of 
society, therefore the Jess easily tainted 
in their principles. But, under the prac- 
tice of reporting in the newspapers, ah 
thing that was saidin that House, and whic 

could not be said with safety any where, 
else, was under the cover and authority of 
parliament, and by this legerdemain of re- 
porting scattered all over the kingdom ; 
so that the most rank sedition that was 
ever yet thought of was not confined 
to the hearing of the House, where the 
education and condition of the hearers 
would shield them from its influence, but 
was made public to all degrees and condi- 
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tions, and was published with the autho- 
rity of a member of parliament, as a report 
of what was said, which could not any 
where else be published as an original 
work. Such things appeared to him to 
be monstraus. If any body were to ask 
him what he thought was the cause of the 
dreadful mutiny last year, which so rea- 
sonably alarmed every good man, and 
which, but for the vigorous exertions of 
government, would soon have reduced 
this country to nothing, he would say, it 
was the daily publication of the debates of 
that House more than any thing else. 
He was not complaining of gentlemen for 
saying the war was unjust and unneces- 
sary: if they thought so, they were right 
in so saying. But was ita desirable thing 
that the public at large, that the lawer 
classes of the community from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, should, from 
day to day be told so? That the sailors 
and the soldiers should be told that they 
were fighting against justice and against 
the liberty of mankind ; that they were 
the tools of despotic pons that their 
blood was shed, their lives sacrificed, to 
the folly or the wickedness of those b 

whom they were governed ?—and all this 
coming from men of great weight from 
their talents, and in many respects of 
great credit in the country. Supposing 
all this language to be proper, he was 
saying that the effect of it must necessarily 
be dreadful to the community in which 
we live. It was then a question, whether 
the House was justified in allowing to 
exist a cause which produced that effect, 
and that cause, too, arising out of a breach 
of the privilege of the House? It might 
be said, that this was answered by the 
publication of the doctrine maintained on 
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the case; for the great mass of the rea- 
ders of newspapers were not the most 
discerning class of society, nor was it to 
be expected they should be so, for the 
advertisements and other articles of which 
a newspaper was composed were often in- 
teresting chiefly to the lower orders of the 
community. They were for this very 
reason carried every where, read every 
where, by persons of very inferior capa-. 
cities, and in common alehouses and 
places frequented chiefly by those who 
were least of all accustomed to reflection, 
to any great mental efforts. Gentlemen 
might say, ‘ Let all persons be allowed 
to judge for themselves.’ This sounded 
pretty well; but it was a mere sound 
Mankind had never yet been in circum-. 
stances that enabled the mass of them to 
judge correctly of any thing that required 
much mental exertion. Condemned as 
they were to labour of body, it had not 
yet been practicable for them to Judge 
correctly of abstruse questions; and he 
knew of none that were more s0, than such 
as arose out of the complication of poli- 
tical affairs. The people at large were. 
entitled to justice—they were entitled 
to every favour that could be shown 
to them consistently with their own 
safety, on which depended their own 
happiness—they were entitled to every 
advantage they could possibly be capable 
of enjoying, as much as the proudest per- 
son in the state; but they had not educa- 
tion to enable them to judge of political 
affairs. Those were not their best friends 
who told them otherwise. If any gentle- 
men who heard him doubted this, he 
would ask them, whether they were in the 
habit of calling in their gardeners and: 
their grooms to give their opinions upon 


the other side. But this did not satisfy | political affairs? He knew they would do 
his mind. It led to a question that was |so when they met in large bodies, and 
too long for discussion in that House ; made up the bulk of a gentleman's con- 


upon the present occasion, and opened a 
view into the general theme of political 
institution, and the means of fusing 
throughout the world all species of po- 
litical instruction. And here there was to 
be dreaded a double misrepresentation— 
the misrepresentation of the abuse, and 
the misrepresentation of the defence of 
government; aod therefore he who ob- 
jected to the publication of either could 
hardiy be said to be contented with 
the publication of both. ‘Yet, if all 
this was only addressed to persons of 
great judgment, perhaps he should not 
object to it. But that was by no means 
(VOL. XXXIV.j 


stituents, especially when their opinions 
were to be followed up by their votes; 
for then the cajoling arts of the true de- 
magogue were put in practice, and then 
was the multitude tempted, as the devil 
tempted Eve, by telling them they had. 
all sorts of perfection. After reflecting 
upon this, he hoped gentlemen would not 
be so ready to talk of the competency of 
the multitude to form correct opinions 
upon political affairs.—But it might be 
said, that if the reports of the newspapers 
were stopped, some means would be 
found to circulate sentiments against go- 
vernment, and that they would be more. 
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injurious to the public than these: that 
something like Paine’s Rights of Man 
would go forth. Such publications were 
circulated certainly, and they did very 
coosiderable mischief; but they could not 
ossibly have the effect of the newspapers, 
because as the circulation of them was at- 
tended with considerable expense, it 
could not be so extensive as the news- 
papers were, and therefore not such an 
évil; nor were they soconstant. It might 
be said, that by the publication of the 
bates of parliament, tie bane and anti- 
dote go both together. He did not think 
that such had hitherto been the effect of 
the publication of the debates; and he 
knew of nothing so likely to guide the 
judgment rightly as experience. In fact, 
the practice of reporting debates for the 
last fifteen or sixteen years, had contri- 
buted more to the evils of which many 
had complained, than any other practice 
he had beard of in that time. It was an 
evil in its nature ; it was an inflammatory 
information at the best; it kindled over 
again and spread all over the country, 
that heat among the lower classes, which 
was sometimes deprecated even in that 
House, as being likely to mislead those 
who possessed the best means of forming 
correct judgments. Such were the evils 
ef teaching the lower classes of the com- 
munity that they were politicians.— Now 
if these were his ideas on the general ef- 
fects of this practice, how did the case 
stand upon perticular points that were to 
be considered incidentally ? It was a prac- 
tice that struck directly at the dignity of 
the House. What was to be the charac- 
ter of that House in the eye of the public, 
if what passed in it was not only to be re- 
ported in. the newspapers, but a descrip- 
tion was to be given also of the tone, 
manner, and action of each member, like 
that of a criticism upon another descrip- 
tion of persons, of whom he had no dis- 
position to speak contumeliously, but of 
whom it was no disparagement to say, 
they were more adapted than the senate 
for public enterteinment—he meant per- 
sons who were called actors. What was 
to become of the dignity of that House, 
he would ask, if the manners and gestures 
and tone and action of each member, 
were to be subject to the licence, the 
abuse, the ribaldry ofnewspapers? There 
were but two remedies for this, as the 
practice now was, either for a member to 
condescend to an altercation in the news- 
papers with those who ridiculed him, or, 
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what was the common case, to sit down 
tamely under it. Really, unless the House 
thought it worth while to support its own 
dignity better, it hardly deserved better 
usage! But they would do wetlto take 
notice, what the effect might in time be 
of thie ill-judged good nature. They 
might fall in the public estimation, as did 
another assembly in another country, who 
soon felt the effect ‘of letting strangers 
into their galleries, under the pretence, 
that the proceedings of the representative 
body should be open, and that no part of 
the people should be excluded from hear- 
ing it. The rabble of Paris, by bribery 
and other despicable practices, got into the 
galleries, and their presence soon put an 
end to the representation of the country ; 
it was soon turned into the mere semblance 
of arepresentation. If that House was 
to give up its privilege, merely because it 
had for a while connived at the abuse of it; 
if the House was to be said to have the 
power of stopping up the footpath, and 
yet woald not exclude a single passenger, 
e wotld have nothing farther to say. 
Gentlemen might talk of the matter as 
lightly as they pleased; but, unless they 
vindicated their privileges now, they 
might feel the effect of an ill-judged lenity. 
—But he should leave this point now, 
and go back again to another evil of which 
he had before complained, namely, that 
suffering newspapers to publish reports of 
their proceedings, would be allowing the 
evil itself to increase every day, for that 
very sufferance had of itself given occa- 
sion for the multiplication of public prints. 
The practice of publishing debates was an 
appeal from the representative body, to 
the people at large out of doors, of all 
orders, from the highest to the lowest. 
That newspaper writers were not the best 
judges of political affairs he considered as 
an undisputed point—to say nothing of 
their integrity ; and this he conceived also 
to be an important point. That a great 
many of these newspapers were brought 
into existence and nourished by debates 
in parliament, was also a clear point ; for 
he knew, that when there was a complaint 
made against a printer in the year 1771, 
his plea was, that if the House took away 
from him the power of publishing the de- 
bates of that House, they would take away 
from him his bread. The House, if it 
allowed these debates to be contimuéd, 
would put in action a poison which was 
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circulated every twenty-four hours, and 
spread its venom down to the extremity 
of the kingdom. What, in the course of 
a very few years, was likely to be the ef- 
fect of such a practice; into what hands 
newspapers would fall, whether they were 
likely to be friendly to good morals in fu- 
ture, from the specimen we had seen of 
them oflate years, were points into which 
he would not now inquire. The question 
was not only whom these papers would 
find out, but also who would find out 
these papers, what sort of talents the 
owners of them were likely to possess, or, 
what wae a larger question, what sort af 
talents those who were owners of papers 
might employ to write for them, were all 
of them points well warthy of the specu- 
lation of the eres : ee ore they ber owed 
newspa to detail their proceedings, 
they euld do well to consider how shinee 
who wrote for newspapers in general had 
contributed to the overthrow of the dif- 
ferent governments of the world which 
had been lately overturned, and had been 
employed in causing 80 many insurrec- 
tions as had lately rendered so much of 
the habitable globe uneasy.—How much 
of the talents of those who wrote for news- 
papers had been employed in acattering 
poison wherever they could; in bringing 
virtge into discredit, by telling the peo- 
ple every where that those who professed 
#, and who ought to possess it, and wha 
in general did eas virtue, had no 
virtue whatever, by teaching the ignorant 
and the credulous to despise every man 
and every measure that was respectable. 
Such were the efforts, generally speaking, 
of those who wrote for newspapers. He 
felt this so forcibly, that he confessed he 
never saw any men of alow condition with 
@ Newsr in his hand, and who read 
any of it, without comparing him to a man 
who was swallowing poison under the hope 
of improving his health. He was not ta 
be led away with any notions that might 
be entertained by some persoas concern- 
ing the liberty of the press. Before any 
good could be dane by the discussion of 
political subjects in newspapers, the cepa- 
city of the people muat be enlarged.— 
These were only a few of the objections 
which be felt to the publication of as 
mentary proceedings in newspapers. 
lessened the dignity of the House of Com- 
mons: it put the members of it in a situa- 
tien in which they ought not to stand ; if 
fomented discontents throughout the na- 
tion; it multiplied nothing, or very rarely 
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any thing, but that apecies of information 
which was destructive to every good prin- 
ciple, and was hostile to the character of 
every public man, or individual in whom 
public trust was reposed. It produced 
algo the inconvenience of which the hon. 
gentleman who made this motion, but for 
reasons he could not well. understand, 
wished to withdraw it, complained; but 
that was its least evil. But as the House 
had now the opportunity (which by the 
way had been well to have occurred 
sooner), it ought not to be lost; the cha-. 
racter of the. House ought to be vindi-. 
cated, and the advantage of the public 
ought to be regarded. What course the 
House would take was not for him, but. 
for others, to determine. He had no mo-: 
tion himself to make ; he left every thing 
open to the House. He was desirous of, 
delivering his sentiments on this subject,. 
because the occasion which offered was 
not frequent, although the occasion which 
called for the animadversion and decision 
of the House was much too frequent; and. 
this not because gentlemen did not know, 
but because they chose to abandon their 
privileges. He had declared his opinion 
on this ice of newspaper reporting. 
The House would judge of what was rightto 
done. He did not wish to say any thing 
more, whether the House ought now to 
come to a decision of either confirming 
the old practice of prohibition, or of fa- 
vouring the relaxation of very modern 
times. He had now no other duty to dis- 
charge to that House, except returning: 
thanks for the indulgence with which he 
had been heard. ! 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, that though 
the disposition of the hon. gentleman to 
withdraw the motion he had grounded on 
his complaint, rendered it unnecessary for 
him to trouble the House with much af 
what he should otherwise have judged it 
necessary to lay before them, yet various 
circumstances combined in prompting him 
to trespass upon their attention for a few. 
rooments, particularly after what had just 
fallen from his right hon. friend. He was. 
very solicitous to prevent any possible 
misconstruction of the principles on which. 
he had himself acted, in very lately press- 
ing upon the serious consideration of the 
House, the scandalous misstatements of 
their proceedings which had become so 
general, and the propriety, and indeed 
necessity, of applying, if possible, some 
remedy to that great and growing evil.* 
es | 
* See p. 154 of the present Volume. 
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Those gentlemen who were resent on 
that occasion would recollect that he had 


not intimated the slightest intention of 


complaining to the House of any particular 
publication, whatever ground he personally 
might have for such a complaint : his ob- 
ject was, a general redress of a general 
grievance. Nor had he expressed the 


smallest wish, that the House should en-: 


force its standing order, and prevent alto- 

ether the publication of its proceedings. 
Fie had even then suggested, that almost 
any thing should be borne, and any expe- 
dient be tried, rather than resort to such 
a remedy: and he felt himself now called 
upon, by what had been stated by his right 
hon. friend to declare it as his fixed opinion, 
that (the House reserving to itself of 
course a right to shut its gallery, at its 
discretion, when the delicacy of any par- 
ticular discussion might render it expe- 
dient), the publication of their. debates 
and proceedings was not injurious, but 
highly beneficial to the country. He al- 
together differed from his right hon. friend, 
who had urged that it had almost changed, 
or at least strongly tended to change, the 
nature of our constitution from represen- 
tative to democratical, conceiving it to 


be, in fact, perfectly and strictly consti- 


tutional. The people of Great Britain in- 
«leed devolved on the representative body, 


for a term of years, the duty of watching: 
over their rights and interests; but did it. 
follow that they were not to pay attention’ 
to the conduct and language of those re-- 


presentatives in the execution of the trust 
reposed? How, then, should they be 


qualified, at the end of the term, for 


judging whether to continue the trust in 
.the same hands, or transfer it to others? 
He did not hesitate to declare, that in 

eneral those persons who were for ever 
improperly busying themselves in politics 
were among the least useful, and least 
worthy, members of the community: but 
the constituent, no less than the represen- 
tative, had a duty to discharge, and how 
should he discharge it well, without the 
necessary means of information? But in 
truth he must say, that experience com-: 
pletely refuted his right hon. friend's asser- 
tion; for, notwithstanding all the misre- 
presentations which had prevailed, he had 
the satisfaction of being able to declare 
that the happiest consequences had ac- 
tually followed from the notoriety of their 
debates, and from the eye of the public 
Having been fixed upon them. 
from their having thereby at all lost their 
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specific character, he believed there never’ 
was a time when the representative body 
possessed a higher. place in the respect 
and affections of the people.—He trusted 
the discussion of that day would not be 
wholly without its use: that though he, and 
he trusted alarge majority of the House, 
was friendly to the publication of their pro- 
ceedings, and though even if this were 
otherwise, it would be highly unjust in 
the House without notice to punish per- 
sons for the breach of a standing order, 
which, for so many years, they had neg- 
lected to enforce; yet it would be under- 
stood that the House was not wholly re- 
gardless of the manner in which their 
speeches and proceedings should be re- 
ported. What had now passed must be 
considered as a sort of notice and warning 
to reporters, not to presume too far upon 
the indulgence of the House and the pa- 
tience of individuals. He trusted there 
would be consequently somewhat less of 
wilful misrepresentation than had hitherto 
been suffered to prevail, and he would 
again declare, that the more publicity 
was given to whatever was really said or 
done in parliament, the more would that 
House become the object of esteem and 
attachment to their constituents, and the 
nation at large. - es 
Mr. Secretary Dundas said, he had long 
been convinced that the practice of pub- 
lishing a mutilated and incorrect account 
of what passed in parliament, was calcu- | 
lated to affect the honour and the useful- 
ness of the House. He conceived before 
the complaint could be withdrawn, the 
hon. gentleman must move for the leave 
of the House. It could not be allowed 
to stand on the Journals that the House had | 
suffered such a complaint to drop without 


showing in what manner it was done. 


The subject ought to be: considered not 
on personal grounds, but as something 
deeply connected with the usefulness and 
the dignity of the House. He must observe, 
that there were other attacks calculated 
to degrade and vilify the House, which 
ought not to pass unnoticed. There 
were cases in which the House was 
grossly libelled by its own members. But 
such proceedings should not go on. If 
any member was guilty of a libel upon it, 
he was determined to propose some means 
that should put an end to the practice, 
and punish the offender. He could not 
help referring to what had been repre- 
sented to have been said by a certain hon. 
gentleman who had thought proper to de- 
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sert bis duty in parliament, at a club in 
this town. That gentleman, who never 
showed his face in the House, had gone 
to that club, and, if fairly represented, 
had uttered a gross libel on the House. 
Such practices should not any longer go 
on. There was another case, too, in 
which the hon. gentleman who brought 
forward the present complaint, was repre- 
sented to have used expressions, at a 
meeting of some of his constituents, which 
were a scandalous libel on the House. 
He was reported to have said, that he 
never heard of parliament meeting for the 
dispatch of business, but he considered it 
to be for the dispatch of the 
himself and his constituents. hen such 
things as these were passed over unno- 
ticed, he should be hurt to death to ex- 
tend the utmost rigour of the House to 
offences so inferior in danger and malig- 
nity. The House might rest assured that 
if it did not protect itself against the libel- 
jous attacks of its own members, it would 
im vain endeavour to repress the attacks 
of others. Members were protected in 
the House from any consequences that 
might arise from what they said, except 
what the House itself might inflict; but 
in return for that protection, they ought 
not to be permitted in other places to de- 
grade, and vilify the House. 

The said complaint was then, with 
leave of the House, withdrawn. 


Debate in the Lords onthe Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Bill.]_ January 4. 1799. On 
the order of the day for the third reading 
of the bill for suspending the Habeas Cor- 


act. 

The Earl of Suffolk said, that ministers 
should have assigned some reason for this 
bill before they proposed it to the House. 
To bring forward a measure, at all times 
grievous, and an infringement of the con- 
stitution, without any necessity for it, 
‘was highly unjust ; and of the necessity, 
there was no proof. At the same time he 
acknowledged, that if the state was in 
danger, the present measare ought to be 
adopted.; but if ministers were to be en- 
trusted with the power which this bill con- 
ferred’ upon them, they ought, at all 
events, to use it with moderation, and 
here his lordship said, he. was led to re- 
flect on the case of a gentleman, whom he 
had not seen for seventeen years; a man 
of as amiable manners and worthy dispo- 
sition as any he ever knew. He alluded 

to colonel Despard. 
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gentleman in the service abroad, when 
his ae had a command of bri- 
gade. a 

verse with colonel Despard, and he was 


He had frequent occasions to con- 
convinced, from all he saw of him, that 
he was a man of an excellent disposition. 
He knew very little of the situation of 
that gentleman, and therefore, if he should 
happen to state any thing that was not 
correct, he hoped he should be excused. 
His information was, that colonel Despard 
was very severely treated in the prison in 
which he was now confined; that he was 
kept in a cell of seven feet square, without 


fire, without light, and without any thing 


to rest upon but atruckle bed. If true it 
was a very hard case. He wished to know, 
whether this was a species of confinement 
fit for a gentleman of such a character, 
and against whom there was no crime al- 
leged. He insisted that he had not been 


guilty of any crime, that he was entitled 


to be set at liberty; after which he was 
told there was no charge against him, for 
that it was his brother government wanted. 
Having said this, he would venture to in- 
troduce another matter, not immediately 
connected with the subject before the 
House, but of such a nature as to come na- 


turally into view when any measure was 
considered that had reference to conspiracy 
for treason. Perhaps he might again be 
abused for what he was about to do, as he 
had been for the evidence he gave on the 
trial of O’Connor at Maidstone. He was in 


Scotland three or four months ago; and 
there he saw a character of the earl of 
Suffolk as one of the witnesses for O’Con- 
nor, in which he was most wantonly libel- 


led, and in which it was made to appear 


as if he had been the intimate acquain- 
tance of O’Connor. Now he did upon 


his honour most solemnly declare, that he 


never had any conversation with O’Con- 
nor, except one about eleven years ago, 
and from that conversation he was of opi- 
nion that he never met with a more gen- 
tlemanlike man in his life, and he never 
heard from him ‘a sentiment that would 
not do honour to any man. | 

Lord Grenville said, that with regard to 
the newspaper misrepresentation of which 
the noble Jord had complained, he could as- 
sure him that no one abhorred more than 
he did those libels with which private and 
public characters of every description 
were daily assailed. Nothing was more 
injurious in this country than the licence 
now taken by the press. Indced it was 
his opinion, that if the wisdom of parlia- 
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ment did not devise same means of pre- 
venting the circulation of the seditious 
and treasonable writings, of the daring 
and atrocious libels which were constantly 
aie inamultitude of shapes, it would 

e impossible to answer for the security 
of the government, and the preservation 
of the constitution. The country might 
be armed, and its income expended, ut 
every effort was useless if this intestine 


ulcer was suffered to prey upon its vitals. 


No one regretted more than he did the li- 
centiousness of the press, and feeling 
these sentiments, the noble Jord might be 
assured that he sincerely joined with him 
in the propriety of making his complaint 
of the misrepresentation to which be had 
been subjected. He did not wonder that 
he should be anxious to disclaim all ac- 
quaintance with Mr. O’Convor. It was, 
indeed, very singular that the noble lord 
who only knew him eleven yearsago, shauld 
have been called upon to give evidence at 
Maidstone in favour of that gentleman. 
But he believed it was not unfortunate for 
Mr. O'Connor that such persons as his 
lordship should have been called in that 
way. His lordship’s evidence was a good 
evidence for Mr. O'Connor. With regard 
to the treatment of the state prisoners, it 
was only within a few days that it had 
come to his knowledge that any complaint 
was made upon this subject. It was, 
however, one which had already heen be- 
fore the public, and was likely to yndergo 
farther discuesion, and he was convinced, 
that whenever it should be completely in- 
vestigated, it would appear that no unne- 
cessary severity had been exercised either 
on the part of government, or of the per- 
sons to whose care the prisoners fad 
been entrusted. With regard to the bill, 
he should only repeat, hat the causes 
which formely existed for adopting a si- 
milar measure were not yet removed. 
_ Lord Holland said, their lordships were 
informed that the same reasons existed 
now as were urged when this bill was be- 
fore the House on a former day ; to which 
he would answer, that the reasons could 
not be the same, for the situation of the 
country and of its enemies was very dif- 
ferent now from what it was then, To 
show the truth of this, he should read a 
assage out of the proclamation of April 
ast: ‘* Whereas it appears that the pre- 
paration for the embarkation of troops 
and warlike stores are now carried on 
with considerable and increasing activity 
in the ports of France, Flanders, and 
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Holland, with the avowed design of at- 
tempting the invasion of his majesty’s 
dominions ; and that in this the enemy is 
encour by the correspondence and 
communications of traitorous and disaf- 
fected persons and societies of these king- 
doms.” Did ministers mean to assume: 
that it was notorious there were traitorous 
designs now carrying on in this qouatry, 
or that the enemy were preparing an in- 
vasion, with considerable and increasing 
activity? He should think it ao insult if 
such a reason was stated. Was the Ha- 
beas Corpus act to be suspended for the 
fourth time, though the reason for its 
suspension had ceased? Of the importe 
ance of that act he had no occasion to 
say much: there could be no man who 
did not know that it was to that act he 
owed his personal freedom. He trusted 
there was no man so dead to duty as 
to abandon the bulwark raised by our 
ancestors for the preservation of the coun 
try, without the most imperious necessity. 
Ifeuch necessity did exist, let it be proved; 
it would be for their lordships to consider 
whether any such proof had been adduced. 
And here he must state it as his opinion, 
that nothing which had taken place for 
the last four years justified the suspension 
of an act so valuable to the liberty of the 
subject. Probably he might be told to 
night, that there were the same reasons 
for suspending it, as had ever been con- 
sidered sufficient. It might be said, the 
designs of our enemies were manifest ; 
that it was necessary to sacrifice some 
part of our constitution to preserve the 
rest. He might be told of the detestable 
consequences of French principles; that 
there were men in this country, who h 
so roated an aversion to its government 
aad constitution, that nothing would serve 
them but overturning it. But even ad- 
mitting all this, he coyld not consider it 
as guilicient for suspending the Habeas 
co act. He was, however, ready to 
dedars that there might be circumstances 
of a peculiar nature to justify its suspen- 
sion; but he never could allow that the 
arlike preparations of an enemy, or the 
disaffection of the people, the natural 
consequence of & war, were reasons 
weighty enough toinduceparliamentto give 
up so important a privilege into the 
of ministers. He firmly believed the con- 
stitution was adequate tqits awn pratec- 
tian. Who would have supposed, aix years 
aga, that the suspension of the Habess 
orpus agt would ever have been demand- 
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ed by ministers as a mere matter of course? 
The existence of a few men dissatisfied 
with the governinent, or tainted with what 
were catfed Jacobinical principles, was 
not sufficient to authorize a suspension of 
this act; neither, if French principles did 

il among any part of the people, was 
it the way to meet them, to draw a line 
of distinction which should separate the 
rich from the poor, and withdraw protec- 
tion from the one while it was afforded to 
the other. The House had got so much 
into the argument of sactificing a part to 

rve the rest, that they seemed to 
have forgot that there were laws for pu- 
nishing treason, without suspending the 
Habeas Corpus act. There was but one 
state of circumstances he knew of which 
could justify it, and that was where a con- 
spiracy existed, so artfal in its arrange- 
ment, wherein the nature, extent, and 
ebject of it were so difficult to be deve- 
loped, that the discharging any one per- 
sen who had been taken up on suspicion, 
would necessarily inform all the parties 
concerted, and give them an opportunity 
of eluding the justice of the country. 
But even in that case he would be cautious 
to whom sach power was entrusted. It 
would be to those who had wisdom to on- 
derstand the power, and resolution not to 
abuse it. He would tell them that by 
putting such a power in their hands it was 
not intended they should indiscriminately 
arrest all persons they pleased, those even 
against whom they had no evidence; but 
merely, that they were to delay the trials 
of those against whom they had evidence, 
bat whom it would be imprudent to bring 
to immediate trial. Unless they fully un- 
derstood this, no er however alarm- 
ing, no conspiracy however extensive, 
should induce him to suspend the Ha- 
beas Corpus act, so long as there were 
tribunals in the country for the peaceful 
administration of justice, so long as there 
remained a semblance of haw and govern- 
ment. See whether it was necessary at 
this period. To prove it was, some do- 


for nothing else, at least to have preserved 
the character of the House, and to have 
convinced the people they did not wan- 
tonly wrest from them t their ances- 
tors had considered necessary for their 
secarity. But no one document had been 
offered ; all the materials on which the 
House could proceed, consisted in the 


suggestions of ministers as to the state of 


public affairs. Could their lordships en- 
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in 
ca 
its last stage, without an argument to 
show its necessity. Every one must feel 
the necessity of confidence between the 
governors and the governed; but what 
confidence could exist, if the enthusiasm 
displayed b 
coldness ; 
they paid taxes, unequal and oppressive 
as they were, was received with 
What could be expected from such treat- 
ment? Would they not naturally argue, 
that ‘those persons were unworthy of the 
confidence of the people who seemed to 
have sv little regard for theirs ?—Thus, 
then, it appeared, from the comparative 
state of public affairs, this year and the 
last, that the reason for suspendin 

Habeas. Cor hi 
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teitain any doubt as to the dispositions of 
the people of this country, after the events 
of last year? Would they not allow, that’ 
the people at the period to which he al- 
luded, although they were then labouring 
under burthens unparalleled, had made 
sacrifices to the utmost extent of their. 
means, certainly beyond the most san- 
guine expectations, the moment they 
were apprized of danger? After a people 
had so exerted themselves, it was insult- 


g their feelings to allow a bill filled with 
umnies and libels on them, to pass to 


the people was met with 
the chearfulness with which 


isgust ? 


the 
3 act no longer existed, the 
reamble of the bill no longer applied. 
hanks ‘to the rashness of the enemy ; 


thanks to the bravery and skill of British 
seamen; and, above all, thanks to the 
victory 
thanks, no less, to the vigour and activity 
of the Admiralty, the danger of invasion 
was not only removed, but wholly des- 
troyed. The plea, therefore, founded 
on the apprehension of invasion, was at 
an end, and no other remained but that 
of the conspiracies of the very people who 
had so ehearfully met the demands of go- 
vernment.—But then followed the argu- 
ment, that the executive government 
were the best judges of the necessity, and 
that the House must know they had not 
brought forward, nor ever would bring 
Cuments should have been produced, if | fo 


obtained by lord Nelson; and 


rward, & proposition to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus act, unless they were con- 
vinced of the existence of a conspiracy 
With ee to that argument, he wihed 
to know in what chapter of the constitu- 
tion of this country there was any thing 
to be found to oblige parliament to be- 
lieve ministers when ey were recom- 
mending what was to place additional 
power in their hands. ey might say, 
it was not their interest to misuse the 
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power entrusted to them; but to this he j served. He trusted the people would, to 


would observe, there were men possessed. 
of a depraved appetite that could bear no 
restraint; men, whose thirst for power 
was such, that they cared not how unne- 
cessary any measure of rigour was, pro- 
vided it tended to increase their power. 
The constitutional words, jealousy of mi- 
nisters, should lead the House to with- 
hold confidence, and to refuse to resign 
power out of their hands, unless where 
the necessity was fully proved. He could 
see nothing in the conduct or language of 
ministers to induce the House to wave 
that jealousy in their favour. He could 
look back, and see that those individuals 
who had been brought to trial under every 
disadvantage, with the prejudice of minis- 
ters against them, had fe proved inno- 
cent; to the honour of the juries who had 
tried them, they had conquered every 
pou and acquitted them. When 

e considered the result of those trials, he 
had little hesitation in saying, that far 
from thinking ministers should be indulged 
with additional power, there never was a 
time when it was less necessary. He 
maintained that the system by which they 

overned was a system of alarm: they 

new they had no way of diverting the 
people from reflecting on the miseries of 
the war and their own incapacity but by 
raising an alarm, that all who opposed 
the war were Jacobins, and leagued with 
the French to destroy the country. This 
was the way in which the government had 
been supported, and ministers enabled 
to pass this and bills of a similar ten- 
dency ; but he believed the juggle would 
not continue long : he believed the cry of 
Jacobinism would not long take hold ; 
but that the people of this country would 
enter into a scrious examination of the 
conduct of ministers. 
him to have overshot their mark. They 
had rung the alarm bell so long in the 
people’s ears, that it would no longer 
awaken them. Neither the failure of the 
object of the war, or the distresses of the 
people, had prevented them from evincing 
a line of conduct last year, when the 
country was threatened, that reflected the 
highest degree of honour on themselves. 

he ungenerous treatment they had re- 
ceived from ministers in return astonish- 
ed him. So far from recanting their 
former assertion of disaffection among the 
people, they had obliquely added to them, 
und now continued to load them with ca- 
Jumnies which they knew were not de- 


They seemed to 


the satisfaction of Europe and of poste- 
rity, contradict those calumnies; and he 
trusted also, that their actions would soon 
contradict another calumny, namely, that 
of their being intended by administration 
to assist their views against themselves, 
and through the medium of alarm to be- 
come a party supporting the attacks of 
ministers against their own liberty, free- 
dom, and independence. 

Lord Grenville said, that if the debate 
on this bill had depended on the merits 
of the individuals who compose the present 
administration, he should certainly have 
no hope, perhaps no ambition, to cone 
vince the noble lord of the propriety of 
any part of the measure—indeed, it would, 
perhaps, be difficult to persuade that noble 
lord of the propriety of any measure of 
his majesty’s ministers. He had acted 
uniformly, as if he thought them wrong 
in every thing; but although ministers 
had not the approbation of that noble 
lord, they had repeatedly received the 
support of a considerable part of the 
House. As to the trial of the persons 
who were acquitted at the Old Bailey, he 
thought the point had been given up, and 
that it was never to be insisted upon. 

ain that the acquittal of these persons 
invalidated the reports of the two Houses 
of parliament relative to the existence of 
a conspiracy against the government of 
this country. Were we to be told, after 
all that had happened, that the acquittal, 
the honourable acquittal, of persons ing 
dicted for high treason, was a proof of en- 
tire innocence? Were we now to learn 
that it was impossible for any man to be 
acquitted, and afterwards prove to be 
guilty of high treason? So far was the 
event of these trials from negativing the 
assertion -of the reports of the existence 
ofa conspiracy, that it tended to confirm it, 
— But, it seemed, there was no evidence of 
any conspiracy. Did the noble lord ever 
hear that there existed a certain society call- 
edthe Corresponding Society? The object 
of that society was, under the mask of 
parliamentary reform, to pull dawn the 
government, and to introduce a new sys- 
tem of things in this country on the model 
of the French government. These things 
were proved at the trials at the Old 
Bailey, to which the noble lord had al- 
luded, and in which acquittals he had 
triumphed so much. They were so well 
understood to be proved, even by the 
counsel for Hardy, that the best defence 


177) 
the learned gentlemen could make for 
their client was, that no man could be 
ignorant of the facts, but that the prisoner 
was a poor, harmless, simple, inoffensive 
man, and that if any mischief was intended 
by any body, he was not in the least 
aware of it; and the acquittal of the 
others turned very much on the acquittal 
of the first; but nobody ever thought of 
doubting the views entertaincd by some 
members of this society.—The noble lord 
had asked, on what evidence ministers 
maintained the necessity of this bill? He 
would rcfer the noble lord to the procla- 
mation in April last, which stated that our 
enemies were aided and abetted by per- 
sons in this country, &c. The evidence 
was last vear deemed 80 satisfactory, that 
the bill then passed unanimously. But 
had not the fact turned out as ministers 
had foretold it? Was it not confirmed in 
the case of a person who was acquitted, 
honourably acquitted, at Maidstone? The 
House need not be told he alluded to the 
case of O’Connor. Had not that traitor, 
since his trial and honourable acquittal, 
thrown himself upon the mercy of that 
gracious sovereign whom he had conspired 
with other traitors to dethrone? Had he 
not afterwards, to obtain that mercy, de- 
tailed upon his oath circumstances which 
were afterwards confirmed by a rebellion ? 
But was that all? Had not O’Coigly 
been convicted of treason upon the evi- 


dence ofa paper, by which it appeared | 


that a communication was to be made to 
the French Directory, not from any so- 
ciety m Ireland, but from a society in 
England? Was not that paper the evi- 
dence on which the jury convicted that 
traitor? All these things he stated to show, 
that the caged of thete having been a 
conspi in this country was not light! 

road. What was the cae at the wresak 
moment? That a treasonable conspiracy 
had existed in Ireland ever since the year 
1791, was proved by the reports of both 
houses of parliament in that country. By 
this it was manifest that the design had 
been long conceived of separating jreland 
from this country. This was planned by 
a society. The very object of that so- 
ciety was to put forward parliamentary 
reform as a cloak to the real design, but 
not to show that design until they thought 
some impression was made on the minds 
ofthe people. The mask was afterwards 
partly thrown off, for instead of a reform 
nm parliament, they talked of a free par- 
liament. Nor was this plan the less de- 
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testable on account of religion being made 
use of as a cloak to cover its iniquity. 
This plan was followed up also in Eng- 
land. Did any man believe that the real 
design of the meeting at Chalk Farm was 
to reconcile the people of England to a 
constitutional parliamentary reform? This 
country contained a number of disaffected 
men; and it had been made the depot of 
the treasonable cndcavours of many who 
were concerned in the Irish rebellion. 
As to the idea that the people of England 
would conceive themselves calumniated 
by this bill, he did not apprehend any 
such thing, any more than they would 
think they were called murderers, be- 
cause a law was made against murder. If 
he thought the discontent of the people 
of England against government was gene- 
ral, he should not propose this measure, 
because, in such a case, little could be 
done by the imprisonment ofa few. But 
he was persuaded the people would vicw 
this as a bill, not for the destruction of 
their liberties, but for the contimuance 
and protection of them. 

The House divided: Contents, 26; Not- 
Contents, 1. The bill was then passed. 


Lord Holland’s Protest against passing 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill.) The 
following Protest was entered on the Jour- 
nals: 

$¢ DISSENTIENT, 

1. “ Because the existence of a conspi- 
racy, of an extent so formidable, and of a. 
nature so complicated, that the public dis- 
closures of the evidence neccessary to the 
conviction of one conspirator might ena- 
ble his accomplices to ascertain the infor- 
mation of government, and to elude the 
justice of the country, can alone cen- 
stitute a necessity sufficient to justify a 
Peer of parliament in assenting to any 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus. 

2. ** Because no measures have been 
taken to make such necessity apparent. 

3. * Because if, from private informa- 
tion, or from the general circumstances of 
the country, the House were convinced 
that such necessity did actually exist, it 
would, nevertheless, be more consonant 
with the usages, and less derogatory to 
the dignity of parliament, to produce sub- 
stantial documents, rather than the sug- 
gestions of ministers, or the vague suspi- 
cions of individuals in justification of so 
extraordinary a measure. 

4. * Because the alarms of ministers are 
always to be received with mistrust by 
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the legislature, when the remedy proposed 
is an extension of their power, and a di. 
minution of the liberty of the subject. 

5. * Because these principles of jea- 
lousy, applicable to all times, appear to 
me to be peculiarly so to the present, when 
a system of government by alarm has been 
resorted to year after year, and powers 
similar to those required by this bill been 
obtained on the score of allegations 
which subsequent events have refuted ; 
a memorable example of which occurred 
in the years 1794 and 1795, when a num- 
ber of persons detained under the provi- 
sions of a bill similar to this, were all 
either liberated without trial, or acquitted 
by a verdict of their country. 

6. ‘* Because the danger of an invasion 
ae pretence for suspending the Habeas 

orpus last session) exists no longer. 
And it is subversive of that mutual confi- 
dence which would subsist between the 
government and governed, to requite with 
distrust in their dispositions, and a conti- 
nual suspension of one of the most essen- 
tial safeguards of their liberty, the affec- 
tions of the people manifested in their late 
exertions at the moment of alarm, and in 
the cheerfulness with which they have 
submitted to burthens unparalleled in 
their pressure, and now confessedly une- 
qual in their operation.” 
(Signed ) “FIOLLAND.” 

Debate in the Lords on the Income 
Duty Bill.] Jan. 8. On the order of 
the day for the third reading of the In- 
come Duty bill, 

The Ear] of Suffolk said :—No man, my 
lords, is more willing than I am, to sub- 
mit to an equal and equitable tax upon 
income ; but the present measure is nei- 
ther equal nor equitable; and if carried 
into effect, will be productive of conse- 
quences mischievous to the country at 
large. The bill will be peculiarly oppres- 
sive on the gentlemen of landed property; 
so much so, indeed, that the land will 
never be able to bear it. This tax is cal- 
culated to affix no more thana tenth upon 
income; but it will, in fact, amount to 
nearly ppd per cent. It is said that 
this tax is only ten per cent upon my in- 
come; but, I beg leave to remind your 
lordships, that last session a tax upon salt 
took place, which, in Gloucestershire, 
Wiltshire, and other counties, upon what 
is called the dairy farms in particular, 
will, in its operation, be sual to 4 per 
cent. I am within bounds when I state 
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the poor-rates at three per cent. This 
added to the other makes 17 per cent. 
When we cast our eye to the necessary 
expenses of bailiffs, stewards, and other 
numerous incidentals to landed property, 
we cannot reasonably place less than five 
per cent to that account, which makes the 
whole nearly 20 per cent. I have, in the 
course of the last few years, expended in 
improvements more than 15,000/.; in 
doing which I have of course submitted 
to the privation of a great-many of those 
comforts which persons of my rank in life 
may fairly be allowed to be indulged in. It 
must be evident, that I have not done this 
for my own personal gratification. No, my 
lords; I was induced to such a line of 
conduct, in order that I might transmit to 
my son an estate as independent as the 
principles which I have endeavoured to 
instil into his mind, and which might al- 
ways prove the means of enabling him to 
act upto them. Many other noble lords, 
I dare say there are, who have acted upon 
the same system with myself. I now call 
upon such noble lords, and caution them 
to beware how they give their sanction to 
a measure which falls so peculiarly heavy 
and oppressive on the landed interest in 
particular. Very different indeed is the 
situation of the noble lords upon the cross 
bench, and other parts of the House, 
whose situations bring them in very large 
emoluments, which they no doubt well de- 
serve, for the high, important, and ardu- 
ous stations they fill in the administration 
of the government of the country. Those 
noble Torde, however, have only to pay 
their ten per cent out of the seven, eight, 
or ten thousand a year, which they re- 
ceive. They have no salt duties, amount- 
ing to 4 per cent, no poor-rates, bailiffs, 
stewards, broken farmers, and other una- 
voidable incidentals of that nature to af- 
fect them, They have beside a rich field 
of patronage open to them, wherewith to 
gratify the blooming hopes, and rising 
ambition of their younger sons and nearest 
relatives, in the extensive and lucrative 
branches of the navy, the army, and the 
church. These are circumstances which 
may make noble lords look lightly on a 
tax of ten per cent upon income; but 
when it falls in so oppressive a manner 
upon land, it becomes very hard indeed to 
those who have only their land, and what 
they can save from it, to support the 
younger branches of their several families. 
For my own part, my lords, I have ever 


prided myself in the independence of my 
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rinciples. I never was, nor am ever 
ikely to be connected with any party, or 
head of a party; and when my second 
son some time ago expressed a wish to go 
into the army, I strenuously advised him 
against it, though I have ever entertained 
the highest respest for it: But I well 
knew, and endeavoured to convince him of 
it, that he might remain for years a subal- 
tern, if he had not ministerial interest, or 
money sufficient to purchase the necessary 
steps of preferment. He has, therefore, 
embraced a profession, in which, if he has 
talents, he will be able by them to acquire 
both honour and emoluments. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that many 
ef the peculiar expenses attached to land 
were allow e deducted previous to 
the opera the bill taking effect. 
The noble ad laid much stress upon 
the effects of the additional salt duties. 
They certainly bore with additional weight 
en those parts of the country where 
cheese was manufactured ; but was it not 
notorious that the maker repaid himself 
by the advanced price of his cheese? A si- 
milar argument would apply in other cases 
where the produce of land became pecu- 
liarly liable to the effect of taxation. 

Lord Holland said, that the supporters 
of the measure had attempted to es- 
tablish two different propositions: first, 
that the abstract principle of the bill was 
the first point to be discussed in that 
House; and next, that this principle had 
been admitted by the triple assessment of 
last year. This doctrine of admission of 
principles in limine, without examination 
of the practicability or expediency of the 
measure, upon which the justness or fallacy 
of such principle must depend, seemed to 
him a kind of parliamentary jargon, which 
if it was not introduced with the design, 
had, at least, answered the purpose of 
keeping the real merit of the question out 
ofsight. What was the meaning of the 
abstract principle of s tax bill? He 
could see no advantage in deciding on 
the propriety of a nation raising her sup- 
plies within the year, without any circum- 
stances given to judge of the expediency 
of such a measure, without any mode pro- 
posed, or materials granted for forming 
an opinion of the practicability of such a 
project. At best, it was aspeculation for 
the political economist; it could not be 
a of the duty of a member of the legis- 

ure. The principle could only be ad- 
mitted, from a conviction of its expediency 
and as ed ; the practicability could 
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only be ascertained by an examination o( 
the modes proposed for carrying it into 
execution, and the expediency only esta- 
blished by a comparison of the advan- 
tages an sete likely to result 
from its adoption. If, upon an examina- 
tion of the advantages and disadvantages 
likely to accrue, the latter were found to 
prevail, the bill ought tobe rejected with- 
out any regard to its principle. It did 
not, however, appear, that what had been 
done last year was an admission of the 
rinciple. It was true an experiment 
ad been tried, but it had completely 
failed: but supposing the legislature 
had admitted the principle, he hoped 
they were at liberty to change their opi- 
pions on that subject as their big 
might have occasion to observe in the 
course of that debate, that persons of 
eat financial knowledge might have very 
ifferent notions, at different times, on 
subjects like the present. 

He should now proceed to the conside- 
ration of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages which this scheme for raising ten 
millions within the year presented. He 
had no hesitation in saying that the dis- 
alvantages were so numerous and s0 pal- 
ee that it appeared to him there could 

e no doubt as to the decision which their 
lordships ought to make, which was, to 

ive it their negative. The arguments in 
Ricoeur of the measure, had been reduced 
to three. First, that it prevented all idea 
of delusion with regard to our situation, 
and made the people understand, at once, 
the nature and extent of the burthen they 
had to bear. Second, that the country 
saved, by raising the money at once in- 
stead of raising it by loans, the inter- 
est, whatever it was. The third reason 
was, that this proceeding was calcu- 
lated to intimidate the enemy, who had 
placed their hope of our destruction on 
the increase of our debt. 

With regard to the first of these argu- 
ments, the principle upon which it was 
founded met his sincerest approbation. 
He should be very happy to see any mea- 
sure adopted to prevent the delusion of the 
people, but he must say, that if he were 
asked what was the greatest delusion that 
had marked the carcer of these delusive 
ministers, he should state it to be the 
measure which was now under discussion. 
For certain reasons, whether right or 
wrong, ministers had procured the repeal 
of the Asscssed-tax act, passed last session ; 
and from the preamble of the present 
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bill, it should scem that this measure was 
intended as a substitute. The assessed 
taxes were intended to raise a certain sum 
for last year, and were pledged to the 
payment of eight millions raised by loan. 
‘Those eight millions wereto bepaid this year 
by that bill—but this substitute for that bill 
did not pretend to pay them this year, 
but deferred the payment of them, toge- 
ther with ten millions raiscd this year, till 
the end of the war. In passing this act, 
their lordships ought not only to considcr, 
whether it was practicable at the present 
moment, but whether its continuance all 
the time necessary for its operations 
would be practicable: at present there 
were eight millions, for which the pay- 
ment of the assessed taxes was to have 
been applied. There were also ten mil- 
lions to be raised by the present bill; so 
that the total famount was 18 millions, 
to be redeemed by the operation of this 
bill after the conclusion of peace. Now 
the people might be Icd to conceive, that 
these 18 millions would be paid off in, at 
least, two years aftcr the termination of 
the war. It was however easy to show 
that this could not be the case. If ten mil- 
lions were funded in the three per cents 
during the war, and the price of stocks 
had been 50, it was evident, that the sum 
to be raised must increase in proportion 
as the stocks rose; for to redecm these 
ten millions, were the stocks at par, twenty 
millions wouldbe necessary : the most san- 
guine calculator for peace could not as- 
sign less than two years for the continu- 
ance of the war; and if, during that time, 
ten millions was continued to be raised 
within the year, and ten millions by wa 
of loan, it would be necessary that this 
tax should last five years after a peace. 
Now he would submit it to the considera- 
tion of their lordships, whether they 
thought it possible that the people of this 
country were able to pay one tenth of 
their income for the space of seven or 
eight years? He would recall to thcir at- 
tention the sum which was raised last 
year. He believed it amounted to about 
33 millions. Now, Che taxable income of 
the country had been estimated at 110 
millions. ¢ therefore appeared, that the 
eople of this country had already paid, 
independently of the tax which was now 
proposed, one-third of their income to go- 
vernment. Did their lerdships imagine 
that the people could continue to do this 
long without being obliged to resort to their 
capital? Aud if they were once to draw 
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upon their capital it needed no argument 
from him to show how fatal the eliccts of 
this tax would prove to the country 
With regard to what he had said as to the 
payment of the debt, some of their lord- 
ships would, perhaps, answer that argu- 
ment by saying, that it would be easily 
paid oft, if the funds should continue at 
their present price; but he believed this 
would not be much urged, as it was cvi- 
dent that the country would be in a 
wretched situation indeed if the funds did 
not rise upon a peace; and even in that 
supposition, at the end of two years, pare 
liament was pledged to pay off the loyalty 
loan at the choice of the holders: and 
were the stocks low, the holders would 
certainly call upon them. ,.He should il- 
lustrate his own sentiments on this subject 
by referring to a book which was ascribed 
to a noble lord (Auckland). The author, 
in putting the supposition of one-thir- 
teenth of the income of the country being 
to be raised, either voluntarily or b 
force, laid it down as.a maxim, that suc 
a tax could not take place without dimi- 
nishing the capital of the country, which 
would prove very injurious te trade and 
agriculture—the superior ranks, he ob- 
served, would retrench their expenses, 
which would cause a defalcation in the re« 
venue, which must either be made up b 
taking from the sinking fund, or by fres 
taxes. 

He came now to consider the second 
advantage that was alleged to belong to 
the proposed tax. It was said that the na- 
tion would save in consequence of having no 
interest to pay upon the money which was 
raised for the public expenditure. It ap- 
peared to him, that when money was 
raised by loan, it was the capital and not 
the interest, which was lost. It made, in 
his opinion, no essential difference, whe- 
ther interest was paid or not (to the 
wealth of the nation, though much in a 
political point of view), as the great loss 
arose from the capital being taken trom pro- 
ductive, and squandered in unproductive 
labour. But if borrowing was expedicnt 
for the government, it was equally so for 
private persons ; and this argument would 
apply in the present casc; for nothing 
could be said to show the difficulties of 
the government in raising money, which 
might not be urged with regard to indivi- 
duals. A noble lord had stated, that it 
was nothing more than taking the money 
out of one pocket and putting it into ano- 
ther. But let it be suppoocd, that a great 
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part of the savings which might enable 
people to pay the present tax should be 
taken from consumption, what then would 
be the result? A reduction of the reve- 
nue must be expected to follow a diminu- 
tion of consumption. But if they should 
pay the tax out of their capital, the evil 
would still be greater, as that would prove 
reduction of the real strength of the 
country. It certainly was the operation 
of many taxes to take money out of one 
pocket, and put it into another ; and if this 
effect was to be ascribed to the present, 
it was not unworthy of their lordships at- 
tention to consider from whose pockets 
it was to be taken, and into whose pock- 
ets it was tobe put. Could their lord- 
ships look coolly forward to the prospect 
of their posterity becoming titled beggars ? 
Their property was easily known, and 
they could not if they were inclined, 
evade the tax. Now, if it was true that 
this measure transported money from one 
pocket to another, it was evident that its 
object was, to take from those that had 
wealth, and tu give to those that had 
none. Nothing, however, was more clear, 
than that the tax, the tendency of which 
wasto shift Property, by impoverishing the 
members of that House, would tend also 
torender them still more and more de- 
pendent on the crown; and if their lord- 
ships inherited the public spirit of their 
ancestors,they would not hesitatea moment 
in rejecting the bill on that score. As 
is measure must continue for many years, 
the whole weight of the tax must fall on 
those who should not be able to escape— 
in fact on land-owners; or as the noble 
lord, whose book he had quoted, expressed 
it, «on those who had ostensible posses- 
sions.” : 

Among the many other disadvantages 
of the present tax was that of its inequa- 
dity. It had been justly observed, that in 
taxation, as well as every thing else, it 
was impossible to reach perfection; but 
the inequalities of this measure would be 
much more severely felt than those of any 
other tax, as it was more extensive. In- 
equalities in smaller taxes fell generally 
Upon some particular branch of trade, 
from which it would often be contrived to 
shift the burthen, at least a part of it; but 
the case was very different in the inequa- 
lities of a tax which affected the whole in- 
come of the country. For his part, if he 
thought it necessary to raise ten millions 
by direct taxation, he should be of opi- 
nion that the sum had better be raised by 
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ten different taxes than by one. It was 
true, indeed, that this mode of collection 

would prove expensive; but if this 
was a disadvantage, which could not be 
avoided, it might be compensated by other 
advantages. The inequalities of each 

tax, in such a case, would fall on persons 

of different descriptions, and on none, 

therefore, very heavily; so that it might 

produce a sort of irregular equality. 

But not so with a great tax. The 

slightest inequality then, waa_ sufficient 

to ruin whole classes and descriptions of 
people; and as it must all fall on a certain 

description of persons, must be more 
heavy in its operation, and more ruinous 

in its consequences. The evident ten- 

dency of this was, to sweep away all the 

middle classes, and to annihilate the most 

valuable part of society. The injustice of 
the scheme was particularly striking in its 
making no distinction as to the different 
kinds of income which fell under its ope- 
ration. He could not see upon what 

principle it was that a gradation should be 

made from 60/. up to 200/., and that after 

the latter sum there should be no increase 

whatever, but that one-tenth should be 

alike taken from the man of 200/. and the 

man of 5,000/. a year. This was another 

proof that it was the tendency of the tax 

to annihilate the middle classes. He was 
afraid that it would give too great an op- 
porunty to the circulation of those ca- 
umnies which often represented some of 
their lordships to act from the worst of 
motives. It might, perhaps, be said, that 
the lower and higher classes were sheltered 
from the tax, and thus a compromise was 
made with him to crush the middle. . He 
heardit whispered, why do not the persons 
of the latter class petition against the bill ? 
He was afraid that this circumstance 

might be easily accounted for, but by a 
consideration which was truly melancholy. 

There were comparatively few, he believed 

in that situation of life, but had some de- 

pendence, either directly or indirectly, on 
the minister: it was therefore, not to be 

wondered at that scarce any public meet- 
ings had been held in opposition to the 

bill. 

On the third argument in favour of the 
tax, much need not be said. He was far 
from thinking that the measure would 
have the effect upon the enemy which 
was expected from it: on the contrary, 
persevering in the funding system was 
much more likely to give them a great 
idea of our resources, because that syse 
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tem was not understood upon the con- 
tinent. Thefr ignorance of its nature 
made persons abroad magnify its effects, 
and they were inclined to consider it an 
inexhaustible source to which the British 
government could always with confidence 
resort. It was, therefore, far from being 
good policy to declare to the world, that 
we had at last arrived at the end of the 
funding system.—There,was one objection 
which had been urged with much force 
against the bill in another place :jhe meant 
the evil arising from the disclosure of pro- 
perty. The book from which he had read 
so much, considered this as one of the 
greatest difficulties that would attend the 
carrying a tax upon income into effect. 
In this country there was certainly a very 
great reluctance to any measure that 
should lay open the situation of indivi- 
duals; and in enforcing this their lord- 
ships ought to recollect that they had not 
only the interests but the prejudices of 
the people to combat. He was not now 
arguing whether this general desire of con- 
cealment was right or wrong; it was suf- 
ficient for him that it existed. It was the 
business of a wise Icgislature to consult 
the prejudices as well as the interests of 
a nation, and to be as careful that the for- 
mer should not be violated, as that the 
latter should not be injured. The disclo- 
sure of property was particularly dreaded 
by persons in trade, and some provisions 
had been made in their favour ; but it was 
obvious that it might also prove very in- 
jurious to many other descriptions of per- 
sons. It might happen that a father 
should be very unwilling to have the state 
of his affairs made known to his son, lest 
the knowledge of the wealth he was to 
inherit might damp the efforts of the 
youth in the pursuits he might wish him 
to engage, and make him neglect to ex- 
ercise his talents. It might also be very 
injurious to other men, that their circum- 
stances should be completely disclosed to 
persons on whom they have a dependence. 
And it ought not to be overlooked, that 
m order to procure this disclosure of in- 
come, the horrid system of multiplying 
oatlis was resorted to, in consequence of 
which that sacred bond upon which life 
and property depends, must become daily 
more and more loosened. At the same 
time, son was sct against father, and father 
against son. Nay, it even went so far as 
to bring forward, in spite of the uniform 
maxims of our law on that subject, the wife 
against her busband, as would be scen 
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upon referring to the 41st clause in the 
act. Thus it appeared that every social 
tie was diregarded. 

Could he get over these objections— 
could he be brought to concur in these 
preliminary injustices, he should, at least, 
say, let the arbitrary disclosure of property, 
and the imprudent mutiplication of oaths 
lead to an equal tax. The difficulty and 
cruelty of ascertaining the real value of 
a man’s property instead of his income, 
would not be so great as the comparative 
advantage and equality of the tax upon all 
property. Much, in point of profit and 
quality, might be gained, and little lost, 
in point of justice and principle. Now 
nothing could be more unjust than the 
present scheme ; according to which, the 
man whose property and income were as 
sixty to sixteen, paid the same as he whose 
property and income were as sixteen to 
sixty : yet their lordships had heard this 
praised as an equal mode of taxation. In- 
deed, the inequalities of the tax were so 
glaring and so obvious, that it was almost 
unnecessary to say a word upon that part 
of the subject. It was ridiculous that per- 
sons whose income was permanent, and 
descended to their heirs, should pay no 
more than those whose income arose from 
a profession or an annuity. As the tax 
applied to funded property after a divi- 
dend should be drawn, it was evidently a 
tax upon the stocks, and of course a vio- 
lation of faith with the public creditor. It 
would certainly bear hard upon the funds 
in another way, and tend to lower them 
considerably. The reason of this was evi- 
dent. The public funds were that de- 
scription of personal property which was 
the least capable of being concealed ; per- 
sons, therefore, who were anxious to evade 
this tax would sell out of the funds, and 
lay out their money in some other way. 
This was an effect that might very natu- 
rally be expected to take place. It wasa 
silly argument to say, that the tax was 
not to extend to the funds, because the 
tenth of the dividend was not withheld in 
the payment, but only taken away when 
paid. This was like the story of the Gol- 
den Farmer. The man was allowed to 
have the money in his abe but was af- 
terwards followed and knocked down for 
it. It reminded him of a transaction of 
the French government, which he knew to 
be true. Upon the conclusion of the 
treaty with Spain in 1794, it was stipu- 
lated by France, that all the Portugucse 
prisoners taken in the Spanish service 
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should be returned to Spafn. France ful- 
filled this article of the treaty, by sending 
the Portuguese prisoners to Barcelona ; 
- but on their voyage from thence to Lis- 
bon, they were captured by a French ship 
of war. The prisoners remonstrated 
against being carried back to France, and 
stated that they had just been set at li- 
berty by the French government. Their 
remonstrance, however, was answered with 
this observation—* We released you as 
Spanish allies ; we now retake you as Por- 
tuguese.”” This “ag might serve here- 
after to illustrate the faith of government 
with respect to the funds. If he had no 
other objection to the bill than this viola- 
tion of a public engagement, that alone 
would be a sufficient reason with him to 


it. 

“PP ord Auckland said:—My lords; The 
speech of the noble baron would have 
compelled me, in justice to myself, to so- 
licit your attention for a few minutes, even 
if I] had not already intended to submit 
some observations on the measure now be- 
foreus. The noble earl who spoke first 
in the debate reminded me of his having 
expressed, in a former session, his wish, 
that the expense of every war might be 
principally sustained, during such war, by 
a fair and equal tax. I perfectly recollect 
the fact. And the noble earl admits, with 
becoming candour, that heisnotadverse to 
the present bill: he is only dissatisfied with 
some of its provisions, the paper’ of which 
(I say it with all due deference) appears 
to me to be much misconceived by him. 
The bill has not received, nor can I learn 
that it is likely to receive, opposition or 
objection from any other quarter. I ac- 
cordingly feel myself warranted in assert- 
ing that, with the exception of the noble 
baron’s solitary negative, the measure in 
question has the concurrence of the House. 
And I firmly believe it to have, nearly in 
a similar proportion, the general assent of 
the Gingdon: 

But the noble baron has been pleased 
to insinuate, that I cannot give my indivi- 
dual concurrence, as a peer of parliament, 
“without an inconsistency of reasoning 
and a change of system.” I feel it incum- 
bent on me, my lords, to repel such an 
insinuation, if it were meant to imply any 
versatility or dereliction of principle. The 
noble lord has done me the honour to se- 
lect and read certain passages from a small 
work which was published by me in the 
year 1779.* I might admit the full con- 
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sttuction given by the noble lord to those 
passages, and might answer, that, in the 
apse of time, many speculative opinions 
Scare personal opinions also) are liable 
airly and honourably to be varied by 
events, by change of circumstances, by 
better information, and by more mature 
judgment. And surely, after an interval 
of twenty most eventful years, an opinion, 
of the kind alluded to, might be changed 
or abandoned without any cause of self- 
reproach. In the course of the next 
twenty years it may happen to the noble 
lord (and I trust and hope, without imply- 
ing any disrespect, that it will happens) to 
change some of his political opinions with 
much self-satisfaction, and with benefit to 
his country. If, however, the noble lord 
had adverted with his usual accuracy to 
the context of the passages which he 
thought proper to cite, he would have 
found that they related to a voluntary con- 
tribution to be dependant on the enthu- 
siasm of the contributors ; or if to a forced 
and general contribution, then to be de- 
ndant on a mere voluntary disclosure of 
Income. At the period of which I speak, 
it never entered into the minds of the most 
enlightened statesmen (and I appeal to a 
noble and learned friend, the lord chancel- 
lor, who now hears me, and was conver- 
sant in the discussions to which I refer) 
that it could be practicable to establish a 
forced and general contribution on the 
only just and efficient system of a forced 
disclosure. ButI am not solicitous to 
avail myself of this explanation, even if I 
have been so fortunate as to satisfy your 
lordships that it is solid and sufficient. I 
now freely confess, that in 1779 I did not 
foresee either the enthusiasm, or the pros- 
perity and resources, which distinguish 
the actual epoch of our history above all 
others; and which have given to our coun- 
trymen both the disposition and ability to 
adopt the present measure, without any 
probable inconvenience sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the advantages to be obtained. 
Your lordships will permit me here to 
make one farther remark; and several of 
you can bear testimony to its truth. What- 
ever my opinion may he, it is not formed 
suddenly and for the purposes of the pre- 
sent day. It is an opinion which I pub- 
licly avowed and made known in the last 
session of parliament. It then happened 
to me, and to others, in discussing the 
plan of the additional assessments, to state 
and admit its inequalities and imperfec- 
tions (for they are not new discoveries). 
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And we repeatedly added a wish for a 
measure somewhat similar to the bill now 
before us. I well remember to have de- 
scribed it as the grand desideratum in fi- 
nance. But we at the same time ex- 
pressed our fears that such a measure 
would be found impracticable. It now ap- 
pears that the difficulties, which we feared, 
were not insurmountable. The successful 
attempt to surmount them was well worth 
of that great and energetic mind which di- 
rects our councils. It was well worthy of 
that mind, which seems to have been cre- 
ated, by abeneficent Providence, for the 
preservation of this kingdom—for the pre- 
servation of an adjoining kingdom, whose 
permanent prosperity nnd security (in de- 
spite of her ill-judged jealousies) we cor- 
cially seek to equalize with our own pros- 
perity and security ; and, perhaps, also for 
the restoration of Europe. Nothing infe- 
rior to the force of such a mind could 
have accomplished a project, which, in its 
actual effect and probable cnnsequences, 
is ofa nature so gigantic, that it is well 
calculated to rank with the other events 
of 1798. I annex no epithet to those 
events, for no language can do justice to 
their glory, or to their importance. 

But if the adoption of this measure will 
be really so advantageous to the public, is 
it not (says one of the noble lords) anad- 
mission that the system, which you have 
so long pursued, was wrong? Is it not 
an implied censure on that system? In 
other words, if the new system is so clearly 
the best, why was it not sooner brought 
forward? Perhaps it might be a sufficient 
answer, that till the funds began to be de- 
pressed by the accumulated weight of 
new loans, the expediency of raising a con- 
siderable part of the supply within the 
year was less evident and less urgent. But 
there was another reason, paramount to 
all reasons. It was impossible at an 
earlier period, to procure the adoption of 
the large and salutary plan now offered to 
us. Our countrymen in general have been 
well and wisely disposed, during the whole 
of the tremendous struggle in which we 
are engaged, from its commencement to 
the present hour. Still, however, there 
were many, too many, among us, to whom 
the progress of the French revolution, and 
the events of the war, had not yet deve- 
loped the infernal views and tendency of 
Jacobinism, or the principles and practiccs 
of those, who, both secretly and openly, 
‘were supporting its cause. 

It must be remembered that, in the 
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first explosion of those crimes and calami« 
tics, which have since brought. desolation 
on many nations, and extreme danger 
upon all, there were men (and English- 
men too) of leading and enlightened ta- 
lents, who believed or affected to believe, 
and who persuaded themselves and others, 
that the French revolution was the most 
glorious fabric of human integrity and 
wisdom; that it was the victory of eternal 
truth over prejudices; and that the atro- 
cious acts of thc revolutionists were only 
the first excesscs and transient cballitions 
of a new liberty, calculated to become 
the epoch and consummation of human 
al ree The wretched delusion ex- 
tended itself; and prevailed with much 
force, and with many perilous conse- 
quences, to the period of the Lisle nego- 
tiation : and even then, a great part of the 
nation was disposed to abandon the whole 
continent of Europe to subjugation and 
destruction, and to make other ruinous 
sacrifices, in order to purchase a nominal 
peace, more fatal than any war. 

When I Jook back to that period, I have 
all the painful sensations of a feverish and 
frightful dream. Almighty God was 
pleased, for our preservation, to destroy 
our short-sighted hopes. The Lisle con- 
ferences were broken off in a manner 
which removed the film from the eyes of 
many. France avowed the inveterate de- 
sign to destroy and extirpate the British 
empire! She proclaimed her design with 
ostentation, and made the most extrava- 
gant preparations to execute it. Every 
doubt now ceased, and it became most 
manifest, that a steady and vigorous pro- 
secution of the war was indispensable to 
our existence as an independent people. 
In a crisis, so awfully interesting, the 
whole spirit and good sense of the nation 
burst forth. The militia, the yeomanry, 
the army, the navy, were all animated by 
the same zeal, and vied with each other 
in activity, promptitude, discipline and 
bravery. The same enthusiasm warmed 
the heart of every Englishman in cvery 
sal of the globe. The wisdom of par- 
iament went hand in hand with the right 
disposition of the people; and towards the 
close of 1797, brought forward the mea- 
sure of the additional assessed taxes, 
which was accompanied by a voluntary 
contribution, promoted by all ranks with 
a generosity unexampled, and amounting 
at this hour to a sum little short of two 
millions sterling. Those exertions, which 
laid the foundation of the great system 
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now under discussion, were farther aided 
by a war tax (the convoy tax) on our 
imports and exports. And here I must 
digress fur a moment to remark, that the 
amount of those imports and exports, b 
a moet happy peculiarity in the sevent 
year of a war, was in 1798, so far as the 
accounts are completed, greater than ever. 
It was seen and acknowledged, that 
the measure of the additional assessments 
bore unequally, and that its inequalities 
affected those who came forward with 
public spirit, and who were incapable of 


parative means of others, in many cases, 
evaded a fair contribution, and’ in many 
more were exempted from all charge. 
The measure nevertheless went forward, 
and with all its imperfections was of such 
evident utility, as to excite a general wish 
to improve and extend it. It was highly 
encouraging to that extension to have ob- 
served, in the progress of the experiment, 
that the defalcations made from the in- 
comes or capitals of individuals, had not 
occasioned any distress or embarrassment. 
On the contrary, there has been a general 
and i agit increase in the prosperit 
of the kingdom. Your lordships will 
find ample proofs of this assertion in the 
comparative statements of our trade; in 
the favourable course of exchange with 
the continent; in the nett produce of the 
ent revenue, which for the year 
ending the 5th of January 1798, was 
17,960,000/. and for the year ending Ja- 
nuary 5, 1799, 21,049,000/.: but more 
especially in the nett produce of the per- 
manent taxes which existed antecedent 
to the war. That produce for the year 
ending the 5th of this month was 
1,070,000/. higher than in the preceding 
year:—2,021,000/. higher than what I 
once stated in this House to have been the 
average produce of the three years ending 
the Sth of January 1796: and 118,000/. 
hi than in the most productive year 
> I mean the year ending the 5th 
of vanuary 1793. In mentioning the ex- 
ports, I ought to have remarked that the 
value of British manufactures, exported 
in 1798, so far as can be inferred from the 
amount of the three quarters ending the 
10th of October, was considerably greater 
than ever. All these evidences of pros- 
perity are now much stronger than the 
statements and estimates which I sub- 
mitted to your lordships in May 1796. 
And yet those estimates were at the time 
attacked, and disputed, and opposed, as 
(VOL. XXXIV. | 


evasions ; at the same time, that the com- 
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fanciful and extravagant; not indeed with 
much success, but certainly with much 
vehemence, both in speeches and publi- 
cations. I may nowbe permitted to reply, 
a reasonable ese ape our ac- 
tual prosperity (independently of the in- 
valoulatiles ald borate be aa from 
our late victories and from the opening of 
new sources of commerce) far exceeds 
what I ventured, in 1796, to promise, or 
even to think probable. 

The war supply, thus established, has 
been paid without a murmur. It has been 
accompanied by the astonishing successes, 
by which the year 1798 will be rendered 
ever memorable in history. Nor will the 
impression, estimation, and value, of. 
those successes, be diminished by the 
assertion of the noble baron, that ‘“* Two 
hundred millions have been squandered 
without attaining any permanent advan- 
tage.” That assertion, my lords, ee 
vokes me to request your attention for a 
moment to the singular contrast exhibited | 
by the enemy. Bankrupt in finance; 
ruined in manufactures; deprived of all 
commerce ; baffled in all project of inva-, 
sion ; disgraced and defeated in every at- 
tempt to injure this country, which has 
been the peculiar object of hostility; 
groaning under the loss of large fleets and 
arge armies ; struggling against the ha- 
tred, and horror, and despair, of enslaved 
nations ; and exposed to new hostilities 
from other states at last sensible of the 
general danger; France nevertheless con- 
tinues to pursue her wild and wicked ca- 
reer! cheating one ally, extorting money 
from a second, and plundering a third, in 
order to collect means to invade a fourth, 
without provocation or pretext; fomenting 
and purchasing rebellions and revolutions ; 
carrying or threatening devastation indis- 
criminately to republics and to monar- 
chies; she still continues to set at defi- 
ance all the roe mes and duties of reli- 
gion, and all the laws of nature and of 
nations. And this extremity of perse- 
vering wickedness is blended with a pre- 
sumptuous rashness, and with a cold and 
calculating cruelty, beyond any example 
at which we have shuddered in the most 
degrading records of human depravity. 

It is not easy in private life for the 
bravest man to defend himself against a 
mad and desperate ruffian. There is 
something analogous in the struggles be- 
tween nations. Nor can there be a doubt 
that this country would have fallen, and 
would have involved in her ruin all the 
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other existing governments, if our coun- 
trymen had not been awakened to a 
timely sense of their danger, and if they 
had not been animated by a well-founded 
confidence in their own resources, and by 


a wise and characteristic courage. We feel 


and know that our only road to peace and 
security is by resistance and energy. We 
are driven, and we universally acknowledge 
that we are driven to provide for another 
year, with the same vigour to which we 
owe our present safety and prosperity, 
and the unparalleled glory with which 
they are accompanied. Happily we have 
means and resources still adequate to the 
trial ; and it only remains to be considered, 
whether those resources can be brought 
into activity and effect better than by the 
measure now before us. 

What then, my lords, are the nature 
and objects of this measure? Its leadmg 
prineiple, as in the measure of the last 
year, is, to raise a considerable portion 
of the supplies of the year within the 
year; and to liquidate, witlrin a short time, 
what may be farther raised by loan. The 


gum raised last year, bythe different modes 
of what may be called a war supply, will 
probably amount to about seven millions 


and a half. The sum estimated to be 
raised towards the service of the present 

ar, by this bill, ard by the war tax on 
imports and exports, is about twelve mil- 
lions. With these views, it is proposed 
to tax in equal proportions, all the descrip- 
trons and classes of income, except those 
only which belong to the poor and labour- 
ing part of the community ; and also ex- 
cept that small amount of income which 
may be presumed to furnish a mere sub- 
sistence. The sum expected 'to be thus 
raised has been stated at ten millions, be- 
ing the tenth of the calculated amount 
of that part of the national income, which 
is made liable to the proposed contribu- 
tion. I have reason to believe, that this 
calculation is moderate, and that by a 
commendable caution it is given below the 


truth. I farther incline to think, that the 


general income of the class exempted 

from all contribution might be shown to 

be, at least, as great as that part of the 

National income on which this bill wilt 
rate. 

The plan has been introduced, framed, 
and completed, with every modification 
and indulgence compatible with its prin- 
ciple. Large allowances have been made 
to families and to individuals, in propor- 
tion to the number of their children, and 
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by a scale highly favourable to incomes 
not exceeding 1,000J. upon the principle, 
that the i aa of maintaming and edu- 
cating children bears proportionably more 
heavily on small incomes than it does on 
larger incomes. The rules for estimating 
the incomes of farmers, and lessees of 
land, and more especially of farmers under 
S00/. a year, have also been stated with 
most liberal modifications and abatements. 
And there appear in the bill many other 
indulgences, proceeding certainly from 
just and wise motives, but tending to di- 
minish the estimated produce. Still, how- 
ever, when we recollect that the additional 
assessments, with the voluntary contribu- 
tions, are producing above six millions, 
it is not unreasonable to presume, that the 
measure now in question may produce ten 
millions. 

The measure of the last session, by the 
nature of its operation, forced upon some 
only (and in that, as well as in other re- 
spects, it was partial) the necessity of 
declaring their incomes. The present 
measure requires from all, the statement 
of an income, not inferior to the income 
actually possessed and enjoyed ; allowing, 
however, a veil of secrecy to be thrown 
over such statements in every case where 
the publication may be thought by the 
individual to be contrary to his commer- 
cial interests, it will result from these 
provisions, that the hoarders of income 
must now pay their full proportron for the 
protection which they enjoy. Nor will it 
any longer happen that the conscientious 
contributor will pay his quota, or more 
than his quota, whilst the cold hearted 
and the fraudulent, with equal or greater 


means, pay little or nothing. In these 
respects, the system is now as just towards 


individuals as it will be found to be expe- 
dient with regard to the public. Keepmg 
these several objects in view, the present 
bill appears to me to have been anxiously 
calculated, and ably and accurately framed 
to prevent inequality, fraud, embarrass- 
ment, and injury. And thus it is, my 
lords, that we are accomplishing the best 
operation of finance, the practicability of 
obtaining, by a nattonal effort, to be made 
for a time only, without national inconve- 
nience, any supply that the national exi- 
gencies may require. That in a measure 
so extensive, unforeseen cases may occur, 
which may hereafter call for parlramen- 
tary interference, relief, or explanation is 
probable, and more than probable. Un- 
doubtedly many such cases may, and will 
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ooew. On the other haad, occasions may 
arise in which it will be necessary to apply 
strict and more effectual provisions, to 
obviate unforeseen evasians pod frauds. 

I shall now, my lords, take a summary 
view of the principle advantages to be 
derived from the vote which, I trust, we 
gre about to give. Some of those advan- 
tages were entirely overlooked by the 
noble baron, and others seem to me to 
have been under-rated by him. The con- 
sideration which first presents itself is that 
ef economy. I will not fatigue your lord- 
ships with ieee grape But in 
comparing the prompt levy and payment 
of twenty millions, with the value of the 
annuity which must have been created, if 

tament had ‘borrowed the same sum 

y loan, Iam moderate in assuming, that 

auch a loan could not have been obtained 
ata better price than 50/. for the $ 

ceot, or at an interest of 6 per cent, which 

with the provision of 2 per cent towards 


the ton of the capital so created, 
would have amounted to a chatye of 6 per 
cent, or 1,600,0002. | 


And berelet me remark incidentally, that 
1,600,000#..a year must have been imposed 
sighs bn aided, the greet expuion of cil 

P , the great expense of col- 
leet These considerations must not 
be overlooked in comparing the 10 per 
cent upon income payable only for two 
years, to produce the amount of the sum 
stated. The 1,600,000). a year so created 
for the interest and gradual extinction of 
the twenty millions so borrowed,.or, in 
ether worde, for the extinction of forty 
millions capital S$ per cents, may be esti- 
mated to extinguish the whole, at the pro- 
babbe average 4 eg of the funds, in about 
forty years. What, then, is the present 
value of such an annuity for forty years? 
Your lordships will find it to be abeut 
twenty years purchase, taking the average 
Interest of money at 4 per cent. And 
certainly, though, from the experience of 
this century, there have been wars during 
nearly sixteen years in every forty years, 
4 per cent may now be eonsidered, under 
the actual ity and p of this 
couatry, as a fair average interest. The 
result then will be, that instead of creating 
an anwuity m taxes beasing heavily on the 

in the value which 
weuld be thirty-two millions, you lace 
twenty millions in two years, and gain the 
differenc 


e. 
But the farther resulting advantages 
are infmitely more important. It is not 
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among the least of those advantages, that 
by the tie plan, the salutary effects of 
the sinking fund are greatly accelerated. 
The sums of different descriptions ta be 
reserved, and applied by the commis- 
sionere for the ,redemption of the national 
debt, will, in the first year of peace, be 
not less than fifteen millions or nearly 
50,000/. a ee hundred days ia 
the year. The operation of such a sum, 
brought daily into the market to purchase 
stocks, which is to be extinguished, and 
not to return to the market, cannot fail to 
have an effect in favour of public oredit as 
much beyond all calculation as it will be 
be all experience. - a 
t is a farther consolation and encour 
ragement under our actual exertions, that 
we.are now approaching fast towards that 

riod, when the original sinking fund will 

ve reached ks maximum; and when, 
by the addition of the 1:per cent which 
has been appropriated for the gradual 
discharge of the capital in every loan of 
the present war, the permanent sinking 
fund will amount to -eight. millions -stery 
ling a year. When | said, that the plan 
proposed will prevent the increase of per- 
manent taxes, which otherwise must have 
been levied on articles of consumption, 
I ought to have added, that by avoiding 
such an addition to the permanent taxes, 
we ‘accelerate our arrival at the period 
when a part of the taxes already subsist- 
ing may be abolished. But the advan- 
tages -of the measure are not confined to 
the question of economy, however impors 
tant ; nor to the operations of the sinking 
fund, however salutary ; nor to the avoid+ 
ing of new taxes, however desirable to the 
people at large: nor ‘to the maintenance 
of our public credit, however essential to 
our prosperity : they are calculated to de- 
monstrate to our enemies, and to the world 
at large, that we poasess inexhaustible 
resources, together with the disposition to 
use them; and that we are determined to 
assert and to secure that proud position 
which we hold, and which, I trust, we 
shall long continue to hold among nations, 

I shall now avail myself of your lord- 
ship’s indulgence, to take a short notice 
of the principal objection to which this 
bill has been thought liable. it has been 
said by the noble baron, and has been 
suggested to me by others, for whose opi- 
nions also I feel a sincere respect, thaf 
the bill having exempted all incomes 
below 60%., and having imposed the pay- 
ment in @ progressive scale, from 60/. to 
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20(¥., the principle of gradual rise is ad- 
mitted, and ought to have been pursued 
through all the higher classes of income. 
I contend with all due defcrence, that 
such a rise would be contrary to all the 
safety and rights of property; that it is 
wort yon of the French council of 
Five Hundred, and consequently would 
be disgraceful to a British parliament; and 
that it would amount to neither more nor 
less than the introduction of a plan for 
equalizing fortunes ; and to the implied in- 
ference, that becauseaman possesses much, 
therefore more shall be taken from him than 
3s proportionably taken from others. Nor, 
when the matter is fairly considered, is 
there any inconsistency in the exemption 
given to incomes below 60/. That ex- 
emption is only a liberal construction and 
exercise of the principle, that in levying 
@ tax upon income, we ought not to 
extend it to incomes which may be neces- 
sary to aetual subsistence: and having 
established that point at 60/. a year, there 
must be some gradations beyond it in 
order to arrive at the one-tenth :—other- 
wise, it would happen that the man of 65/. 
a year, would by the payment of 6/. 10s. 
become poorer than the man of 60/. a 
ear, and so in proportion in advancing 
igher. Perhaps it might have been more 
strictly conformable to the proposed sys- 
tem, to have confined the scale within 
100/. a year. But I give no opinion con- 
trary to the more liberal sentiment which 
has been exercised by the framers of the 
bill. I am enly solicitous to establish 
the consistency of the principle, by 
which the inequalities of income remain 
as they were found; and by which the 
privations of the year bear, within the 
year, in an equal proportion upon all. 
The notion of requiring a higher propor- 
tion from the higher classes, exclusive of 
its levelling tendency, would imply, that 
in all taxes upon consumption also, every 
individual should be rated in proportion 
to his income; and that when a man of 
4001. a year pays a duty of five shillings 
for a bushel of salt, or for any given 
quantity of tea or wine, the possessor of 
4,000/. a year ought to pay fifty shillings. 
Itis no answer to this, that the use of 
such articles is, in some degree, voluntary. 
Happily, such a system, which certainly 
would be unjust and most mischievous, is 

as certainly impracticable. 
There is another objection,: which is 
al unsound, though more. plausible. 
e are told, that one species of income is 
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more valuable than another: and there- 
fore, as a fair price for its protection, that 
it ought to pay in proportion to its value : 
for example! that an annuity for life 
being worth only ten years purchase, and 
an income resulting from an estate in fee 
being worth thirty years purchase, the 
latter ought to pay three times as much 
as the former. I confess that, for a mo-~ 
ment, and when this notion first occurred 
in the debates of the last session, I con- 
ceived it to have some solidity: but a 
little reflexion will show that the whole 
difficulty arises from a confusion in terms, 
and from blending together the ideas of 
income and of capital. Income, as income, 
cannot be distinguished, and brought iato 
a scale of taxation, whatever may be the 
nature and value of the fund from which 
it is derived. The moment that income is 
rated by its value in the market, it ceases 
to have the properties of income, and be- 
comes capital. And then a pew question 
presents -itself:—will you impose your 
contribution upon capital? I conceive 
that a tax on capital would be unattain- 
able. How would it be possible to value 
the different ‘estates of the owners and 
occupiers of land, and all the different 
modifications, conditions, settlemente, re- 
mainders, and reversions, to which real 
property is liable? Still. more, at how 
many years purchase, and by what rules, 
will you value the varying incomes: of 
artists, manufacturers, and mercantile and 
professional men? They are in the na- 
ture of incomes, for life or for years, and 
generally with the advantage of being in a 
course of increase and improvement. It 
is true that they are subject to innumer- 
able accidents and changes; but they 
cannot be distinguished in their average 
from other annuities, no more than those 
annuities can be distinguished from in- 
comes which are nominally for ever. 
Will.it be contended, that, in point of 
real value, an unsettled estate, which its 
owner will leave to his children, is. of 
more worth to him, than if the same estate 
were for his life only, and already settled 
on his son and his descendants? Would 
au estate so settled on him for Jife, with 
remainder to his heirs male, be more va- 
luable to him, than it would be if he bad 
no son, and it were settled on some dis- 
tant relation or on astranger? And if on 
a stranger, how is it more valuable to the 
ossessor, than any other annuity for life? 
he income arising from commerce or a 
profession, becomes, on the retreat or de- 
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mise of its present owner, the property of 
another, just as much as the income arisin 

from an estate or from an annuity for life 
or years. In short, we cannot look to in- 
come, as liable to a different valuation in 
every specific case ; nor as a property fairly 
to be deemed an object of taxation, with a 
reference to a longer interest than the life 


of its possessor : 
Tanquam 
Sit propa cui-quam, puncto quod mobilis 
re 


Nunc prece, nunc pretio, nunc vi, nunc sorte 
suprem4, 
Permutet dominos et cedat in altera jura. 
And therefore it is, that by this bill, in 
all cases indiscriminately Near if it were 
not indiscriminately it would be unjustly ) 
the accruing income of the year 1s made 
liable, for the year, to a deduction in a 
rated proportion which equally affects all. 
Such then, my lords, is the plan before 
us; establishing a system of supply, es- 
sentially important in the present strug- 
gle, essentially beneficial on the eventual 
return of peace, and such as will hereaf- 
ter induce all nations to pause, befure they 
bring upon us the necessity of engaging 
in war with them. I must once more re- 
peat, my lords, that this measure has 
accomplished by the union of opi- 
nions respecting the nature of the French 
hostility; by the affectionate and‘ grateful 
attachment which is felt by all for a sove- 
reign who is justly considered as the father 
of his people; and by the confidence 


which is reposed in the councils of that | 


sovereign, and in the wisdom of parlia- 
ment; or, in other words, by the general 
Conviction of men’s minds, under which 
(as a noble marquis pointedly expressed 
himself on the first day of the session 
‘* all opposition is dead and buried.” 
may add, without any want of candour, 
that the public opinion is unequivocally 
marked, when public men, in a period of 
unexampled anxiety, can retire into ob- 
scurity without exciting, in a great and 

ightened empire, even a whisper of 
public regret. %y 

My lords, I have ‘repeatedly stood in 
this place, during the last five years, a 
foreboder of increasing difficulties and 
dangers; nor shall I ever be disposed to 
flatter either your lordships or myself, or 
the epee! at large. But I now look for- 
wards, and with good hopes, to the cheer- 
ing of better prospects. And at 
this hour, if we could consider ourselves 
merely as a maritime state, singly opposed 
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to France and to the naval powers who 
are so unfortunate as to be compelled to 
act with France, and to submit to be 
called her allies, the contest would be at 
anend. For what object of contest could 
there be between naval antagonists; the 
one of which has lost to the other, all its 
commerce, all its colonies, all its exter. 
nal possessions, all itsseas, and nearly all 
its fleets; a loss including, when the Sa 
nish and Dutch prizes are added to the 
list, above threescore ships of the line, 
and more than double that number of frie 
gates? I cannot hesitate to say, that a 
naval power, so circumstanced, and so 
blocked up in all its coasts and ports, is 
defeated and beaten. Her inhabitants 
may collect in crowds upon the shore, and 
mall hard names, and use opprobrious lan- 
guage, but they are beaten, and have 
ceased to bea maritime people for a long 
period of time. So far as our insular in- 
terests are in question, the war is brought 
to a predicament, in which a man may 
place his maps before him, and rack his 
information and ingenuity to find new ob- 
jects of conquest and acquisition. But in 
stating this, let me not be understood to 
give, or to convey, any opinion relative, 
either to the weakness or stability of the 
monstrous government which has esta- 
blished itself in France. It would be pre- 
sumption to ssy what may be the perma- 
nence of a power, which seizes and appro- 
priates, without scruple or remorse, the 
resources of other nations. No man can 
foretel how long a lawless horde of rob- 
bers and murderers may subsist by pil- 
age and by crimes, before they are over- 

en by human or divine justice. But 
one truth at least is obvious and certain. 
So long as the French leaders shall ap- 
pear to have no means of existence, but 
in prolonging the miseries and calamities 
which they have caused, and whilst they 
retain the appetite and power of mischief 
and destruction, it would be madness and 
folly, on our part, to suppose that we can 
revert in safety to the blessings of peace. 
We ought not to hope for peace, so long 
as the revolutionizing system maintains its 
activity. That activity is still exerting 
itself, with all the agonies of fatigued but 
insatiate malignity, and amidst scenes of 
depopulation, bankruptcy, discontent and 
revolt. So faras the mere safety of these 
islands is in question, we are safe in our 
own courage and resources; but in look- 
ing towards the wished-for period of paci- 
fication, we must never forget, that the 
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security of Europe is essential to the se- 
curity of the British empire. We cannot 
separate them. . 

Permit me, my lords, before I sit down, 
to advert to a circumstance, which, if left 
unexplained, might subject me to the im- 
putation of speaking with an illiberal 
warmth and prejudice. On the present 
and:on other occasions, I have used harsh 
Janguage respecting the French as a na- 
tion; and surely they hawe been, during 
nine years, the most detestable peeple 
that ever disgraced the globe on which we 
live, and breathe, and have our being. 
They have been, and still cantinue to. be, 
the scourge and pest of afflicted humanity. 
But I wish, once for all, to be understood 
not to speak of the French such as I saw 
and knew them twelve years ago; nor of 
the French such as I hope, one day, agaio 
tosee them. I speak of them as they are, 
a credulous, subjugated, irreligious, im- 
moral, and cruel people; blind instru- 
ments of the corruptions, caprices, and 
crimes of a few desperate regicides. 1 
speak of them as they are, and will conti- 
nue so to speak of them:on every occasion 
that may present itself; because J feel 
and know, that. we cannot be too often 
and too strongly impressed with a srue 
opinion of our ‘enemy, and with a true 
sense of our danger. But, God forbid 
that I should apply ‘such expressions to 
the nation which I saw, composed of.a 
brave and generous nobility, and a good- 
tempered and ingenious peaple ; even then, 
however, following false lights, and tend- 
ing towards the precipice.down which they 
have since fallen. It is among the bitter 
misfortunes of that nobility, and of the 
other respectable classes, forced into exile 
and laden with distresses of many kinds, 
to feel ashamed of the country which gave 
them birth, and to carry about with them 
the sentiment, that the very name of a 
Frenchmaa will, for ages to come, sound 
gratingly to the ears of mankind. The 
contrast, my lords, is obvious, and offers 
itself to. our attention. I see it with com- 
placency and with pride. It is a pardon- 
able pride, and of a good and moral ten- 
dency. Englishmen derive, from their 
consciousness of being Englishmen, an 
elevation.of mind, which, both to the pre- 
scnt race and to posterity, will operate as 
an incessant emcouragement to national 
virtue and to right exertions. ‘ Vera 
gloria radices agit, atque etiam propa- 
gatur.” : ; 


The Earl of Darnley said, that the pre- 
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sent measure was one which their lord- 
ships were called upon by the most power- 
ful motives to sanction, as, exclusively of 
the great and salutary principle on which 
it proceeded, it was calculated in every 
point of view to defeat the designs, and 
ruin the power of the enemy. 

The Duke of Bedford said, that the 
bill turned upon two great and leading 
principles, ‘The first of the two principles 
was, how.far it was wise and expedient 
to raise a great portion of the supplies 
within the year, father than by the usual 
way of loan? it was impossible to 
discuss ‘this principle by arguments drawn 
from experience or comparative effect, 
because it ‘was a mere speculative ques- 
tion, and therefore d met be treat 
ed in the same manner as that which 
had stood the test of trial in repeated 
instances ever aince the establishment 
of the funding system. There was, how- 
ever, the conatant and uniform prace 
tice of our ancestors against it; nay more, 
there was the practice of the presant mi- 
nister :himaelf, who had, during five years 
of expensive war, followed the ancient 
plan of raising the supplies by loans. Hf, 
then, we were now to adopt the mede 
recommended by this bill, it would be an 
admission that the author of it bed been 
for that space of time in the wrong, 
and that. che present was ‘preferable to 
that which he had hitherto pursued. No 
noble lori, he believed, would support it 
as positively good; but would merely 
argue for % as expedient, and adapted to 
our present circumstances; but yet it 
would not be difficult to prove that, even 
comparatively, it was a more injurious 
mode of raising the supplies than that 
which had been so long pursued. The 
aecond principle of the bill was, whether, 
if the propriety of raising a great part of 
the supphes within the year were admitted, 
a tax on income was the desirable means ? 
This was a question of material importance 
in the view in which the measures of the 
last year avere considered; for, as by 
raising seven millions within the year, it 
was contended that the general principle 
of raising the supplies within the year was 
recognised, it might hereafter be con- 
tended shat, by adopting the present bill, 
they recognised the principle of taxing 
income. Now, nothing could be more 
injurious to the state, than to assume this 
as a principle recognised, and to act upon 
it. It had been the general practice of 
taxation, to levy as great a portion as 
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possible of the sum wanted upon articles 
of laxury and of consumption; and, so 
long as that practice could be continued, 
it would never be considered as materially 
unjust in its operation, though one des- 
cription might for.the moment be more 
immediately touched than others; and 
although the whole community might not 
pay towards it in equal proportions, still, 
as it was optional, it could not be deemed 
fundamentally wrong. If therefore it was 
abandoned, it was a confession that we 
could not go on in the most equitable 
course of taxation. This, then, must be 
considered as a forced contribution. If 
the sum could be raised by a tax on con- 
sumption, every body must acknowledge 
that it would be a preferable mode. But 
if the state of the country was such that 
a forced contribution must be the means 
of supporting the government, then it be- 
came their lordships to consider well, 
whether the general principle of taxation, 
which required that every man should. 
pay in proportion to the protection he 
received, which protection was commen- 
surate with his property, was acted upon 
in this bill. In his mind the criterion was 
extremely erroneous. In one case it would 
be a tax, as it professed to be, upon in- 
come; in another, it would be a tax upon 
capital. A temporary tax upon income 
must in its nature be, in many instances, 
a tax upon capital. The present tax was 
said to be for three years. Thus, then, 
a person possessed of 1,0007. a year, and 
expending the whole of it, could not with- 
out considerable inconvenience reduce 
his expenditure to 900/.; whereas, by 
taking from his capital 100/., he will di- 
minish his income but 5/. a year for each 
year, and with comparatively a trifling 
inconvenience, he will be thus enabled to 
pay his tax. Persons, on the other hand, 
who possess greater incomes than they 
annually expend, convert their surplus 
into capital. In both cases, therefore, 
the tax takes from their capital, and not 
from their income. Yet possessing this 
clear character of being, im most instances, 
@ tax upon capital, it would not be diffi- 
calt to show how unequal it would be in 
its operation; for if the annuitant is 
obliged to have recourse to his capital, 
you take from him a fiftieth part of his 


property, as the average value of existing 
ammuities cannot be said to be more than 


five years purchase. You take from the 
stockholder little more than a two hun- 
Gredth part, and from the land owner only 
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a thtee-hundredth part. Ifthe tax should 
continue so long as to make it inconve- 
nient for a person to discharge it by dte- 
posing of a part of his capital, then in its 
effect, it will have all the consequences 
of a permanent tax ; in which case it will 
not only prove more injurious to indivi- 
duals, but to the general welfare of the 
state; for there is a most essential dis- 
tinction between taking a sum from the 
public upon articles as they are consunted, 
and taking a sum from the means by which 
produce is to be obtained. The latter 
strikes directly at the vital principle of all 
national ‘prosperity, for it operates asa 
check upon improvement. At a time 
when every writer upon political economy 
is of opinion, that tithe operates as a ge- 
neral check to the advancement of agri- 
culture, and the melioration of thé coun- 
try, we are about to adopt a measuré 
which will establish a new tithe over the 
whole kingdom; and that which in its 
partial operation is deemed to be so: inju- 
rious, we are about to generalize and ex- 
tend to all the arts and manufactures, as 
well as to add it to the existing tithe upon 
agriculture. Now, when it is agreed on 
all hands that the tithe which is derived 
from annual proms ought to be converted 
into principal, if it could be done without 
affecting the interests of those who de- 
rive their income from it, you are about 
to establish a more enlarged tithe, and 
that in the heaviest way ; for it not onl 

proposes to take a tenth of every mans 
industry, but in many cases a tenth of 
the capital necessary to be employed in 
order to make that industry productive. 
In the mixed and uncertain tendéncy of 
the tax, the most striking inequalities will 
impede even its success as a measure of 
finance, whereas, if it had been directed 
at capital, it would have been less com- 
plicated and less uneqaal. It is a pretty 
general opinion that capital cannot be got 
at nor ascertained ; but if the principle be 
once admitted, that capital or property is 
to be charged in proportion to the pro- 
tection it derives from the government, 
surely it may be discovered. I do not 
feel it to be my duty, continued the noble 
duke, because I state my objections to 
one tax, to suggest another in its stead ; 
but yet I think that a tax might be found’ 
equal to the exigency of the moment, 
and not liable to any of the objections 
which are justly advanced against this bill 
—I mean a tax upon successions, not 
merely collateral, but lineal.—This is not 
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my idea, but is the suggestion of a noble 
friend of mine, whose abilities this House 
has often had occasion to witness, parti- 
cularly on points of finance (the earl of 
Lauderdale ).—Having stated his objec- 
tions to the principle of the bill, his grace 
went into an examination of its particular 
provisions, and concluded with remon- 
strating against the measure being inju- 
rious, impolitic, and unjust. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the pre- 
sent bill was professedly a bill which had 
for its object the taxation of income, and 
the noble duke had said, it embraced two 
important principles, the one, the princi- 
ple of raising a considerable part of the 
supplies of the year within the year; the 
other the eee e of effecting that measure 
by the means of a tax on income. With re- 
gard to the first, the noble duke did not ap- 

to have completely made uphis mind: 

ut he termed it a mere speculative ques- 
tion, and a mere speculative question it 
was, inasmuch as it was new in the prac- 
tice of finance; but although former 
financiers had not taken such bold and 
comprehensive views of the possibility of 
successfully enforcing measures of finance 
ofafar greater extent than had hitherto been 
attempted, it did not follow that the mea- 
sure was not likely to be eminently suc- 
cessful, and it was agreed on all hands, 
that for a variety of important considera- 
tions, if a large portion of the supplies 
could be raised within the year, it was 
most desirable. It ought, however, to be 
recollected that the present chancellor of 
the exchequer, who had proposed the bill, 
was the very person who had advised and 
effectually supported the plan of annually 
setting aside a part of the supplies of the 
year for the useful purpose of applying it 
to the reduction of the natiqnal debt—a 
plan which had now been for some years 
continued, and from which the public had 
derived advantages so important that the 
country could not forget the gratitude 
that was due to the man whose genius had 
prompted him to carry into execution a 
design so noble and so useful. It was rea- 
sonable, therefore, to infer that the present 
measure of raising a tax amounting to ten 
millions upon income, would be found 
practicable. The noble duke, indeed, had 
told the House that a tax on capital 
directly would be far preferable; to which 
it was a sufficient answer to state the ab- 
solute impossibility of ascertaining what 
the capital of individuals respectively 
amounted to. The noble duke had laid 
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great stress upon the inequalities of the 
bill, but most of his arguments on that 
head seemed to have arisen from not hav- 
ing kept the real object of the bill, namely, 
a tax on income, distinct from considera- 
tions that apply solely to a tax on capital. 
All large taxes must be liable to the im- 
putation of inequality more or less, but as 
much attention had been paid to avoid 
that effect, as ever was paid to any mea- 
sure of finance. The noble duke had 
told the House that somebody or other 
had projected a tax that would answer 
the same end as the present bill, and be 
less felt, viz. a tax on all successions: but 
surely a very little reflection would serve 
to show that such a tax must be in its in- 
dividual instances so enormous as to be 
ruinous to the last degree. Hitherto 
taxes on articles of consumption had been 
selected by ministers; and it was evident, 
they were wise in so doing. 

The bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 


The King’s Message relative to a Union 
with Treland.} Jan. 22. Mr Secretary 
Dundas presented the following Message 
from his Majesty : 

“ Geonce R. 

‘« His Majesty is persuaded that the 
unremitting industry, with which our ene- 
mies persevere in tlieir avowed design of 
effecting the separation of Ireland from this. 
kingdom, cannot fail to engage the parti- 
cular attention of parliament, and his ma- 
jesty recommends it to this House to con- 
sider of the most effectual means of coun- 
teracting, and finally defeating, this design ; 
and he trusts, that a review of all the cir- 
cumstances which have recently occurred 
(joined to the sentiment of mutual affec- 
tion and common interests, will dispose 
the parliaments of both kingdoms to pro- 
vide, in the manner which they shall 
judge most expedient, for settling such a 
complete and final adjustment as may best 
tend to improve and perpetuate a con- 
nexion, essential for their common secu- 
rity, and to augment and consolidate the 
strength, power, and resources, of the Bri- 
tish empire. G. BR.” 

A similar Message was also presented 
to the Lords by lord Grenville. 


Debate in the Commons on the King’s. 
Message relative to a Union with Ireland. ] 
Jan. 23. Mr. Secretary Dundas pre- 
sented to the House, by his majesty’s 
command, Copies and Extracts of Papers, 
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containing secret Information, received by 
his majesty’s government, relative to the 
proceedings of different persons and socie- 
ties in Great Britain and Ireland, engaged 
in a treasonable conspiracy, and to the 
design carried on by our enemies, m con- 
cert with such persons and societies, for 
effecting the separation of Ireland from 
this kingdom, sealed up.” 

On the order of the day for taking into 
consideration his Majesty’s Message of 
yesterday, being read, 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, he consi- 
dered it unnecessary on the present occa- 
sion, to do more than simply move an ad- 
dress of thanks to his majesty for his gra- 
cious communication, and stating that the 
House would take the subject into their 
serious consideration. On a future op- 
portunity, after the House had had leisure 
to reflect on the matter, and to peruse 
the documents now laid before them, it 
would be time enough to enter into any 
discussion. This course he was the more 
inclined to pursue, as it was not easy to 
conjecture the nature of the arguments 
which could be adduced in the present 
stage of the business. He should content 
himself, therefore, with moving, ‘“ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
majesty, to return his majesty the thanks 
of this House, for his most gracious mes- 
sage; and to assure his majesty, that im- 
pressed with a deep sense of the magni- 
tude of the objects to which his majesty is 
pleased to direct our attention, and anxi- 
ous at all times, and particularly at the 
present crisis, to avail ourselves of every 
opportunity to improve and perpetuate 
the connexion between Great Britain and 
Ireland, so essential to their common se- 
curity, and to promote the strength and 
prosperity of every part of the British em- 
pire, we shall not fail to enter on this 
consideration with all due dispatch, and 
with the diligence and attention which its 
transcendent importance demands. 

Mr. Sheridan. rose and said ;—I must 
declare candidly, Sir, that I am not of 
Opinion, that nothing more is now neces- 
sary than to return our thanks, for his 
majesty’s gracious communication. It is 
impossible to view a subject like this in 
60 narrow a light. When we recollect 
that within no very long period, a solemn, 
entire, and “ final adjustment’’ (mark the 
. words) took place between Great Britain 
and Ireland, it does seem to be incumbent 
on those who come forward with a new 
proposal of adjustment, to show us that 
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the last solemn and final adjustment has 
not answered the purposes for which it 
was intended. His majesty’s ministers 
assume that the House is in possession of 
information to convince them that this ad- 
justment has not been effectual. Thisdoes 
notappear to be the conclusion which the 

are entitled to draw, or the course whic 

the House are authorized to pursue. Be- 
fore any new plan of such magnitude and 
importance as that which is known to be 
in agitation, can be entertained, it ought 
to be made manifest, that some new con- 
tract is necessary, and that the solemn, 
entire, and final adjustment formerly rati- 
fied and concluded has not been attended 
with that security to the empire, which it 
was expected to produce. I am struck, 
too, with this consideration still more for- 
cibly when I think of the declaration of 
the Irish parliament sanctioned by this 
House. The resolution deserves parti- 
cular attention: it is—‘‘ To represent to 
his majesty, that his subjects of Ireland 
sre entitled to a free constitution; that 
the imperial crown of Ireland is insepa- 
rably annexed to the crown of Great 
Britain, on which connexion the happi- 
ness of both nations essentially depends ; 
but that the kingdom of Ireland is a dis« 
tinct dominion, having a parliament of 
her own, the sole Icgislature thereof. 
That there is no power whatsoever com- 
petent to make laws to bind this nation, 
except the King, Lords, and Commons of 
Ireland, upon which exclusive right of le- 
gislation we consider the very essence of 
our liberties to depend, a right which we 
claim as the birth-right of the people of 
Ireland, and which we are determined, in 
every situation of life, to assert and main- 
tain.” When I find a declaration so clear 
and forcible as this, solemnly adopted by 
the Irish parliament, communicated to 
this House, sanctioned and recorded by 
us ; when I consider that this final adjust- 
ment has been recognized as the only solid 
basis of the connexion between the two 
countries, I feel myself justified in de= 
manding some explanation why it 18 now 
to be abandoncd, and what other final ad- 
justment is to be proposed. It may be 
thought new and unusual to take up the 
subject in this enlarged view in this stage. 
The present, however, are times when 
slight forms ought not to interfere with 
substantial duties. My opinion is, that 
the question should be met in the very 
outset, and canvassed in the very first 
shape in which it appears, regardless of 
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the misrepresentations to which by such a 
conduct, I may be exposed. There are 
questions of such magnitude and impor- 
tance to the public interest, that in treat- 
ing them freely and manfully, we ought 
to despise all little obloquy and petty at- 
tack. In such cases to fear the misappre- 
hensions of ignorance or the misrepresen- 
tations of malice, is to forfeit every title 
to our own esteem, and meanly to shrink 
from the discharge of the most sacred 
duty. Such are the feelings by which I 
am actuated, and such the temper with 
which I approach the discussion of this 
great question. 

There is something in the conduct of 
those who now so boldly introduce this 
question to our consideration, strangely 
inconsistent with the affected delicacy 
which, on former occasions, when the af- 
fairs of Ireland were the subject of discus- 
sion, they observed. We recollect the 
time when they felt how tender a thing it 
was at all to discuss any point with which 
the indeperdence of the sister kingdom 
eould be supposed tobe involved. “ What,” 
said they—*‘* Beware of touching the jea- 
Jous spirit of independence by which Ire- 
land is actuated !?? That trembling deli- 
eacy, however, seems now to be com- 
pletely removed. Without explanation, 
they now come forward with a plan by 
which the independence and separate ex- 
istence of Ireland is to be annihilated. I 
hope, then, that we shall hear no more of 
the objection that the discussion of such a 
subject is calculated toirritateand to incense 
the people of Ireland. Those who have 
brought before us a question which de- 
mands such extensive consideration, such 
ample discussion, ought to have reflected 
what was likely to be the tendency of 
their own measure. It is our duty to 
canvass it freely and fully ; to speak out 
manfully ; to utter our opinions piu I 
sincercly believe that ministers think the 
measure which they propose to be for the 
real interests of Ireland and of the empire ; 
that they press it in order to continue a 
connexion, which I, as well as they, consi- 
der essential to the prosperity and to the 
existence of both. Indeclaring this to be 
my conviction of the motives by which 
ministers are actuated, I claim it equally 
from their justice to believe, that I am as 
little likely as themselves to promote any 
measure by which the connexion could be 
affected, or to encourage those who would 
unite Ireland in a fatal connexion with 
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the ambitious designs of the enemy will 
be frustrated—that their attempts to se- 
parate the empire will be frustrated. The 
enemy, we are told, persevere in their de- 
sign of effecting a separation. What, 
then, is the course which ministers pursue 
to defeat this attempt? What is the 
mode they embrace to fortify and consoli« 
date the empire? In this state of things 
which they describe, after a rebellion 
newly extinguished, they come forward 
with a proposition calculated to cherish 
the hopes of those who have long pursued 
rebellion, to divide those by whose exer- 
tions rebellion was subdued. Who then 
encourages those designs, which are 
stated to be the object of the enemy? I 
did, indeed, hope, that, after the glorious 
achievements of our inestimable seamen ; 
after the defeats which the enemy re- 
ceived on their attempts at invasion, they 
would have abandoned their design. 
When they find, however, those who aided 
to protect their country from rebellion 
and hostile attack treated as unworthy of 
confidence, when: they find some of the 
oldest and most faithful servants of the 
crown dismissed from their employments ; 
is it wonderful that their hopes should be 
revived, and their design still pursued ? 
In the message with which this subject is 
usbered into the House, the word union 
ig pot mentioned. The right hon. gentle- 
man, however, will not surely intrench 
himself, behind a piece of form. Every 
one knows that here adjustment means 
union. Every one knows, too, that the 
terms are, to aconsiderable extent, alread 
fixed, and that a certain person in Ireland, 
who fills in that country the office which 

ou, Sir, fill here, has publicly declared 

is hostility to the measure. Sorry am I 
to see likewise, in the dismissal of the 
chancellor of the exchequer of Ireland, an 
instance of the mode by which the scheme 
is tobe supported. - 

In contemplating, then, the fatal effects 
of bringing forward the question at the 
present moment, the object of the amend- 
ment I shall propose will be to put a stop 
to the farther progress of the design, not 
with a view to prevent discussion, for I 
have no objection that the subject should 
be fully discussed both here and in Ire- 
land, but to prevent the attempt from be- 
ing carried into effect in the present situ- 
ation of affairs. In proceeding to consi- 
der the question in this point of view, I 
assume as a position, to establish which 


our cruel and rapacious foe. I trust that | no argument is necessary, that separation 
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would be ruin to both countries, ruin 
more or less rapid, but that a connexion 
of Ireland with France is the worst 
alternative that can be supposed, and 
regnant with immediate destruction. 
e next point which I skall endeavour 
to establish is, that a union at present 
without the unequivocal sense of the Irish 
ople in its favour, that a union effected 

y fraud, by intrigue, by corruption, by 
intimidation, would ultimately tend to en- 
danger the connexion between the two 
countries. In the next place, is it possi- 
ble that Ireland, in the present circum- 
stances, can act as a free nation upon this 
most important question? Upon these 
gtounds do I rest the argument against 
the progress of the measure. I hope we 
not hear it contended that we are 

best qualified to judge what is for the 
interest of Ireland. Those then, who, 
looking at the importance of close con- 
nexion, of joint effort and vigour, agree 
with me in thinking, that to press such a 
ada peg as that in contemplation would 
to disunion and weakness, will oppose 

the progress of the measure at present. 
If those who propose the scheme consider 
the means by which it is to be carried as 
nothing, they may think the present op- 
portunity very favourable to their views, 
will they follow the advice of a certain of- 
ficial pamphleteer (Mr. E Cooke), who 
recommends them to profit by the exam- 
ple of the old volunteers, who took advan- 
tage of the embarrassments of the coun- 
try, and retort upon the people of Ireland 
their own game? Will they avail them- 
selves of the embarrassment, the weakness 
of Ireland, which the person to whom I 
allude states to be considerations so fa- 
vourable to the project? But, if any man 
could be so mean as to pursue this un- 
worthy policy, what then would be the si- 
tuation of Ireland? What would be the 
feelings of Irishmen if they could say to 
England—** You took up our cause in a 
moment of difficulty and danger; you as- 
sisted us with your force and your re- 
sources; but at last you took advantage 
of our weakness; with forty thousand of 
your troops in the bosom of our country, 
you did not wait a willing consent, but 
carried into effect a union, upon which 
we could not exert an independent choice. 
_ The nature of the means by which it 
1s to be carried there is too much reason 
te suspect. Those who can enter into the 
distinction of negative success, will be at 
no loss to undesstand the effect of nega- 
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tive intimidation. Will not the people of 
Ireland have reason to suspect the motives 
of sending troops to them; and when 
they find a proposal for putting an end to 
their separate existence so soon brought 
forward; when they find their independ- 
ence thus threatened with insult, and 
every effort exerted to intimidate those 
who distinguish themselves in its defence, 
what then may be the effect of such re- 
flexions as these in any future insurrection 
that might oeeeey take place? Should 
any future rebellion occur, I will not say 
that it will be justified, but its pretences 
would have a colour and plausibility far 
different from the last. Would they not 
say, We rise to recover our independence, 
our separate existence, of which we have 
been deprived without our consent? The 
last insurrection was supported partly by _ 
the Catholic, partly by the Presbyterian, 
partly by the wild republicans; but the 
pretence of a future insurrection would 
address itself to all equally, and be re- 
commended as astruggle for independence 
unjustly taken away. Such would pe the 
consequences of a union effected in the 
present circumstances. I do not say that 
insurrection for such purposes would be 
justifiable, but in point of fact it cannot 
be denied, that the Irish people have no 
liberty to judge of the measure by which 
they are to be so deeply affected, in ho- 
nour and in interest.--We must admit the 
impolicy which has marked the conduct 
of this country to Ireland for three centu- 
ries; and, when at last she wrung from 
our tardy justice those rights which it was 
a shame and a scandal for England, that 
assumed the character of the superior 
country, to refuse, is it not incredible that 
sixteen years after her rights were con- 
firmed, she should be called upon to re- 
sign that parliament to which she is in- 
debted for the attainment of her just 
claims? Has the Irish parliament, then, 
forfeited the title which it gained to the 
confidence of the people? The supporters 
of the plan of union will hardly contend 
that the parliament ought to be cashiered 
for demerit. Has not that parliament 
been congratulated, that by their wisdom, 
their patriotism, the country has pros- 
pered? Buta rebellion has taken place. 
Here again the parliament is not only exe — 
empted from reproach, but is held up to 

admiration. By the vigilance, ability, 
and firmness of parliament, domestic treae 
son, and foreign invasion have been discon- 


certed and defeated. Are the people of 
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Ireland then to be told, that they will be 
better secured against the machinations 
of conspirators, by the vigilance of that 
parliament, the reports made by which of 
plots and conspiracies were found by the 
decision of a jury to be unfounded? In 
Ireland, indeed, there was a real plot of 
the most dangerous and extensive nature ; 
and what I maintain is, that the people of 
Ireland will not easily believe that they 
wil] be better protected from treasonable 
attempts by a parliament here, than they 
were by that parliament to which is as- 
cribed the merit of their safety. Perhaps 
they are, as it is reported, to be allowed 
to retain something under the title of a 
parliament: a national vestry is to sit to 
do the business of the parish of Ireland! 
With the mock importance of this igno- 
ble dignity, this unsubstantial mockery of 
power and greatness, will their interests 
be better maintained, and their safety bet- 
ter secured? But, is it possible that a 
-parliament with such merits should, by an 
unbiassed resvlution, resign the guardian- 
ship of their country’s rights and _in- 
terests? Has the parliament of this coun- 
try superior knowledge of the affairs of 
Ireland? No, surely. On this point I 
can appeal to an authority which many 
here will be disposed to admit ; that of the 
Jord chancellor of Ireland. Lord Clare 
says, that the nation and the parliament 
of England are more ignorant of the af- 
fairs of Ireland than they are of any other 
country. And is it to a parliament like 
this that the interests of the sister kingdom 
are to be confided? Is it to you that the 
people of Ireland are to look for protec- 
tion, for improvement when their own 

arliament is cashiered? Are you to 

eave the rebels unmolested; are you to 
overlook armed banditti infesting society, 
and read the Riot act to disperse Lords 
and Commons? Would you impute to 
them the merit of having saved the coun- 
try, and the next moment call on them to 
resign their authority for ever? Can we 
doubt, then, that this object is to be car- 
ried into effect by intrigue, by corruption, 
by intimidation? Has not a threat been 
thrown out, in what may be considered 
as an official proclamation, that the troops 
which had been sent to Ireland may be 
withdrawn, that the money with which she 
is aided may be withheld, and the country 
left helpless and devoted? Must not the 
Irish, then, who have supported the con- 
nexion, feel that they are not at liberty 
to choose? Such are the insinuations 
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which an Irish clerk or secretary has 
thought proper to throw out in his official 
pamphlet. What are we to think, how- 
ever, when we see marquis Cornwallis, 


either by his own authority, or in conse- 


quence of the instruction be receives from 
this country, dismissing some of the most 
respectable servants of the crown as unfit 
to serve his majesty, because they are not 
favourable to the projected union? What 
will be the consequence when the volun- 
teer corps find that they are no longer 
considered worthy of confidence the mo~ 
ment they show a dislike to lend them- 
selves to the support of this measure? If 
the lord lieutenant is authorized to extend 
the system of removal to :all who are un- 
willing to concur, can it be said that free 
will or choice is allowed? I think, then, 
that I have shown that Ireland is not free 
to pronounce against the proposed union ; 
that it will afford a dangerous pretence for 
insurrection; and that this projected ad- 
justment will only unite two wretched 
bodies, leaving the minds separate. I 
should like to know what would be said of 
France were she thus to carry into effect 
a union, not by shameless oppression. of 
a neutral state, but of one connected with 
her by the dearest ties, one whose sub- 
Jects were bleeding in her cause in every 
quarter of the world? What would be 
thought of France if she bounteously 
proffered her assistance, sent her troops, 
lent her money, and when refusal was im- 
possible, incorporated a subjected people? 
Would you not treat the pretence of 
free choice with scorn? would you not 
mark the insult with indignation ? What 
would you think if the Directory threat- 
ened to abandon this people to treason 
and to invasion? If they arrogantly dis- 
missed all who ventured to-dissent from 
their measures, would you not deride the 
man who should call such a union the 
union of consent and of free choice? 
The king of Sardinia is made to assert his 
willingness to resign bis crown; but who 
considers it as free consent?) When we 
see intimidation, and corruption, and in- 
trigue, so unequivocally displayed to ef- 
fect this measure, how shall we avoid the 
charge of that injustice which in others 
we so justly condemn? We hear French 
principles reprobated. Let us be careful 
at the same time to avoid French prac- 
tices. Let us hold up to disdain and to in- 
dignation the conduct of the French, by a 
studious endeavour to keep ourselves un- 
polluted by their guilt. Let us avoid all 
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suspicion of corruption and of intrigue, 
in a transaction of such magnitude. Let 
the union which we covet be that of af- 
fection; let it be that of minds and spirits, 
as well as of interests and of power. To 
endeavour to attain the object in the mode 
hitherto begun, is unworthy of Great Bri- 
tain. It resembles the marriages which still 
occur in some parts of Ireland, that begin 
in fraud, and are carried into execution by 
-force. Forbear the brutal rape, when you 
‘may obtain the willing partner. ou 
should not publish the banns of such a 
marriage by the trumpets of your 
40,000 men. Ireland, while she has seen 
so many of her sons swallowed up in the 
rave aod the dungeon, is not fit for the ce- 
ebration of hymeneal rites. Forbear then, 
to pursue a course so unworthy ; a course 
‘that threatens to lay the seeds of future in- 
surrection, and to end in weakness, not in 
strength, in distraction, not in unity. 
Seeing, as I do, the danger of carrying 
the plan into effect now, I cannot help 
asking, what is the necessity of such dis- 
atch ? whv should the present moment 
te considered so important to be seized ? 
‘Ministers have not thought proper to fa- 
vour us with any explanations. In a 
pamphlet ascribed to a gentleman on the 
other side of the water, indeed, I find some 
attempts made to show the importance of 
the present time for carrying the measure 
into effect. This performance is well! 
known to be circulated by government, 
and may be supposed, therefore, to con- 
tain the arguments by which they may de- 
fend the measure ; though I must say, that 
a more pert, flimsy, offensive performance, 
never was offered to the judgment of a 
nation. Disaffection, it is true, may be 
found in Ireland; but what connexion is 
there between the disease and the remedy 
proposed? We seem to resemble the 
poor man in the play, who is very ill, and 
exclaims, ‘¢ What! will nobody give me 
advice? I am ready to follow any pre- 
scription.” So here a disease was admitted, 
and we seemed to act as if any remedy 
was perfectly applicable. We never con- 
sider whether the remedy is at all likely 
to cure the disorder. What then are the 
arguments for dispatch, by the official 
promulgation of the Castle creed? Whim- 
sical enough, indeed, they will be found. 
The principal parties against whom it is 
necessary to guard, it seems, are the pope 
and the English opposition. In the pre- 
sent state of the English opposition, we 
should have thought that he needed not 
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have been in great alarm for the effects of 
their exertions. Hear what he says on 
this subject—** Add to this the melan- 
choly reflexion, that the Irish parliament 
has been long made the theatre for British 
faction. When at a loss for subjects of 
grievance in Great Britain, they ever turn 
their eyes to this kingdom, in the kind 
hope that any seed of discontent may be 
nourished, by their fostering attention, into 
strength and maturity. Incapable of beat- 
ing the minister on his own ground, they 
change the place of attack, and wound 
him from the side of Ireland. Need I al- 
lude to the vee of the commercial 
propositions, the question of the regency, 
and the question of the Catholics; when 
we have seen the leaders of the British 
We come foward to support the 
character of Irish rebels, to palliate and 
to justify Irish treason, and almost to vin- 
dicate lrish rebellion ?”—As to the Ca- 
tholics, his object seems to be to cut them 
of from all hopes of seeing their claims 
realized, and in this state of despair, he 
says, that dissatisfaction will sink into 
acquiescence, and acquiescence soften 
into consent. This, no doubt, would 
make a very pretty sentence in a novel for 
Mr. Hookham; but the pamphleteer has 
no sort of hesitation in overthrowing en- 
tirely the hopes of three millions of peo- 
ple, and applying an insuperable barrier 
to the attainment of their claims. With 
more than the pride of human ignorance, 
and more than the presumption of mortal 
arrogance, this pamphleteer ventures to 
set at defiance all experience, to despise 
all established policy, to conceive that 
so many men could live content to be ex- 
cluded from all civil rights on account of 
religious differences. He pronounces an 
eternal exclusion against three millions of 
the people of Ireland from all share in the 
government to which they must submit. 
Mark, too, the indelicacy of another ar- 
gument which he urges to show the ne- 
cessity of dispatch—“ What then is in- 
tended by a steady and firm administra- 
tion? Is it a determined, inflexible, sup- 
port of protestant ascendancy, and a ri- 
gorous and indignant rejection of Catho- 
lic claims? Who will be a guarantee of 
that system, and whom will it content? 
The Catholics will not acquiesce in its pro- 
ptiety. A party of Protestants in Ireland 
term it unjust and absurd; another party 
in England term it by fouler names; 

reat leaders in opposition, possibly the 
Fiture ministers of England may condemn 
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it; and some members of the British ca- 
binet are supposed to be averse to it. Its 
stability may rest upon accident, upon 
the death of asingle character, upon the 
change of a minister, on the temper of a 
lord licutenant; and the policy of this 
system is much doubted by the people of 
England.”—-Such arguments as these, in- 
deed, do not seem very well calculated to 
‘‘soften acquiescence into consent.” To 
the Protestant he says, that the only chance 
ot their bein , able finally to overcome the 
importunity of Catholic claims, is from 
the character of the British parliament, 
while to the Catholics he holds oat the 
temptation of their claims being there 
admitted. This inconsistency does ap- 
pear somewhat extraordinary as both ar- 
guments appear in the same pamphlet. 
As the pamphleteer probably understands 
Irish as well as English, it is surprising that 
he did not give the one in Irish and the 
other in English, to suit both the parties 
whom he was anxious to convince; intheir 
present state of opposition they may not 
prove satisfactory to either. For the mis- 
chiefs occasioned bythe English opposition 
his remedy is rather comical : it seems that 
' our speeches, in the reports through the 
newspapers, have so much influence, as to 
create faction in the Irish parliament. What 
is the remedy? Why, to bring his members 
into the very focus of sedition, to hear all 
our speeches by way of counteracting the 
inflammatory tendency of our speeches in 
the newspapers! It must be confessed 
that the remedy is somewhat in the Irish 
style. His third argument is, that the 
legislatures may differ. Is not experience, 
however, against this argument? He 
instances the commercial propositions and 
the regency. But what probability is 
there now that they should differ, when 
unity of councils was more than ever felt 
to be necessary for both? As to the case 
of the commercial propositions they were 
given as a boon by this country, and re- 
‘ jected in Ireland, as containing conditions 
derogatory to their independence. In the 
case of the regency, the difference was 
not In principle, but merely in the degree 
of restriction which was to be imposed on 
the executive government.—The next ar- 
gument of this English secretary, who has 
thriven in Ireland to what he now is, pro- 
vokes mingled contempt and indignation. 
Hear what he says to show the propriety 
of seizing the present moment :—as to a 
time of war, it is true that the volunteers 
took advantage of the embarrassments of 
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Great Britain in the Jast war, to assert the 
independence of our parliament. It. ig 
likewise true that the United Irishmen in 
the present war have taken advantage of 
the supposed weakness of Great Britain 
to play the game of separation. When, 
therefore, enemies of the empire take ad- 
vantage of atime of war and embarrass- 
ment to effect its ruin, we should turn 
against them their own game, and make 
use of a time of war to establish its secu- 
rity.” Heremembers what the vigour of 
the Irish enabled them to obtain, and he 
points out the mode by which you may 
retract what formerly you could no longer 
refuse. He tells you how you may gratify 
ea revenge at the sacrifice you made. 

f any thing could rouse the indignation of 
the Irish nation it must be sentiments like 
these, recommending a policy as unworthy 
of those by whom it should be employed 
as unjust to the people on whom it should 
be inflicted. 

Such are the arguments by which the 
union is recommended to us at the pre- 
sent moment. I have only referred to 
these : nor is it my intention at present to 
enter much into the consideration of the 
union as it regards England. Suppose, 
then, that the Irish parliament was to sit 
in this place, thatithe Irish sceptre were 
placed under your mace, and we were 
to receive the tributary members whom 
Ireland should be allowed to send. I know 
that there is in human nature a dispo- 
sition to think that in proportion as others 
are degraded, we acquire a kind of dignity 
ourselves. Iwill not inquire then, wit 
what kind of sentiment the proposal will 
be viewed in the northern parts of the 
country. It may be thought that Ireland 
cannot be degraded, by doing that which 
Scotland has already done. Of the many 
points in which the cases differ, I shall at 
at present say nothing. In what I am 
about to move, I am not sure even of the 
support of a single voice, and my hopes 
of success therefore are not very san- 
guine; but is it nothing to England that 
should the scheme take place, that re- 
spectable and meritorious class of men, 
the English Roman Catholics, must feel 
diemoelyves totally cut off from the hope 
of being admitted to share the rights to 
which they are entitled? Does the right 
hon. gentleman, think, too, that the one 
hundred Irish members will infuse into the 
constitution that new life and vigour 
which his great father pronounced neces- 
sary, and which, in other times, he pro- 
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d by the introduction of one hundred 
Enights from England? As to the sacri- 
fice of pride to which the Irish nation 
must submit, though boasting as much 
Milesian blood as any man, nobody can 
suppose that such a feeling would warp 
my judgment on such a question, ‘pro- 
vided I saw it as a measure in other re- 
spects worthy of support. It was no 
trifling matter too, the changes which the 
measure would produce here. Is it a slight 
matter, that by creating a physical impos- 
sibility of many members of this House 
consulting with their constituents, it will 
give a practical sanction to the principles 
of those who reprobate all communica- 
tions with constituents? It has been said 
by a certain right hon. gentleman, that 
constituents have nothing to do with their 
representative, from the day they send 
him to this House till he goes back to his 
election, and the argument goes tu show, 
that ignorance is the best support of a re- 
gular government. When I read senti- 
ments like these as coming from a member 
of this House, I was surprised, and had I 
found them in any other publication, I 
should have considered it my duty to 
move, that the attorney-general should be 
directed to prosecute the publication as I 
did, when | formerly had the honour to 
move the prosecution of a pamphlet,* in 
which this House was represented as not 
being an essential part of the constitution. 
These doctrines would doubtless receive 
much support from the presence of a hun- 
dred members, whocould not communicate 
with their constituents; and, truly, after re- 
signing the independence of their own par- 
liament, I should not deemthem very likely 
to support the purity of this. Now, how- 
ever, when the question forces itself upon 
our consideration, what right has the Irish 
ae to resolve that instead of going 

ack to their constituents, they shall form 
part of a foreign legislature? If the par- 
lament assumes such a right, who can say 
that parliament may not make the king 
despotic, confer upon the crown the power 
of the purse, and a “ vigour beyond the 
law?” Precedent may be urged ;—but a 
dangerous and doubtful precedent at a 
former period will not greatly incline me 
to give it new force by repetition. If 
those who complain of the danger of 
agitating such questions are sincere, why 
do they reduce us to the dilemma of dis- 


* Mr. Reeves’s Thoughts on the English 
Government. See Vol. 32, p. 608, 
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puting the doctrine, or admitting all the 
consequences; of either acknowledging 
the authority to the destruction of our 
liberties, or denying it with the conse- 
gues of perhaps justifying insurrection? 

f they fear such questions, they should 
avoid starting a subject in which they are 
necessarily involved. A great officer of 
the crown, now in another House, once 
asserted, that, “ though Lords and Com- 
mons should pass a bill overturning the 
constitution of certain boroughs, it would 
shake the crown on his majesty’s head to 
give his assent to it.” If such could be 
the effect in a thing comparatively of less 
moment, what might be the effect in one 
so much greater as that of a parliament 
voting itself a part of a foreign legisla. 
ture? We know that the question is so 
discussed, and that there is danger that 
a resolution of such magnitude may at a 
future period be disputed. 

Of the proposal in general, I think that 
as a remedy it is not suited to the disease, 
on the existence of which it proceeds. 
Not merely now, but at all times I am 
averse to it. Those, however, who only 
agree with me in disapproving of the time, 
may vote for the amendment which I shall 
have the honour to propose. In Ireland 
the British government has two formida- 
ble enemies, poverty and ignorance. If 
any measure could be devised, to improve 
the knowledge and extend the prosperity | 
of Ireland, I should support it with sin- 
cere pleasure. How does it happen that 
the Irishman should be found so superior 
in foreign countries to the Irishman at 
home. All over the globe he is distin- 
guished for industry, loyalty, energy of 
character, and talent in every profession 
and pursuit. To what can this difference 
be ascribed, but to the government under 
which he lives? One great cause of the 
difference too, is to be found in the man- 
ner in which men of property exercise 
their right. Although no written law 
compels them to any particular direction 
and use of it, there is a condition para- 
mount to all written laws, which is the 
tacit condition under which it is enjoyed, 
but which in Ireland many of the land- 
owners are not careful to observe. Last 
year I stated, that at onetime 12,000 ma- 
nufacturers, with their families, were com- 
pelled to live on the charitable contribu- 
tion of 5d. per weck. Astothe wretched 
condition of the peasantry, we have the 
authority of Mr. Arthur Young, one 
which, on such a subject, will probably 
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be admitted. It is a folly to say, that 
French principles have been the cause of 
the calamities which Ireland has lately 
sustained ; but it is true that such misery 
facilitates the operation of the delusions 
practised to mislead the multitude. Re- 
move the cause of that misery, and you 
best consult the general prosperity of the 
empire. A union would tend obviously 
to render the condition of Ireland still 
worse than it is, and to give an application 
and direction to property still less favour- 
able toits interests. I cannot help adding 
one reflexion more on the argument of the 
Irish secretary, respecting the mischiev- 
ous consequences of the conduct of the 
English opposition. He might have 
known, that at least at present there was 
not much reason for apprehension. In 
another place, a certain noble marquis 
took an opportunity of congratulating the 
country in a whimsical anti-climax, not 
only that rebellion was subdued, but that 
party was extinguished. He said that 
party was dead and buried ; and he thought 
proper to cut a few clumsy capers over its 
grave. He was pleased to say likewise, 
that party had always been faction. 
Against such a charge I must protest, 
and, as a friend to party in the honour- 
able sense of the word, I am anxious to 
rescue myself from the imputation of 
being the abettor of a faction. For a per- 
son of no great importance, it requires a 
proper estimate of his own weight to know 
the. place which he ought to fill, for the 
leader of a party, the talents which inspire 
confidence, and command respect, are re- 
quisite. Such men as the marquis of 
Rockingham and Mr. Burke, I cannot al- 
low to be branded as the leaders of fac- 
tion; and I cannot suffer myself to be 
ranked as a traitor to my king and coun- 
try, because I have not deserted my 
friend. I respect too much what once 
were the principles of many of those who 
are now in his majesty’s councils, to allow 
them to be stigmatized as faction. The 
banner of party is furled, but it is not 
beatendown. I trust that it will again be 
displayed, and that it will assemble round 
it the steady friends to true liberty, hos- 
tile alike to despotic rule, and to wild in- 
novation.—Mr. Sheridan then moved an 
amendment, by adding, at the end of the 
Address, these words: “ At the same 
time to express the surprise and dcep re- 
gret with which this House now, for the 
first time, learns from his majesty, that 
the final adjustment which, upon his ma- 
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jesty’s gracious recommendation, took 
place between the two kingdoms, in the 
year 1782, and which, by the declaration 
of the parliaments of both countries, 
placed the connexion between them upon 
a solid and permanent basis, has not pro- 
duced the effects expected from that so- 
lemn settlement: and farther, humbly to 
express to his majesty, that his majesty’s 
faithful Commons having strong reason to 
believe, that it is in the contemplation of 
his majesty’s ministers to propose a union 
of the legislatures of the two kingdoms, 
notwithstanding the said final and solemn 
adjustment, feel it to be their bounden 
duty, impressed, as they are, with the 
most serious apprehension of the conse- 
quences of such a proceeding at this time, 
to take the earliest opportunity humbly 
to implore his majesty not to listen to the 
counsels of those who shall advise or pro- 
mote such a measure at the present crisis, 
and under the present circumstances of 
the empire.” 

Mr. Canning rose and said :—If, Sir, 
my honourable friend, who proposed this 
amendment, had confined himself in his 
speech to the single topic which he ane 
nounced as the main foundation of his ob- 
jections to the address, that of the impro- 
priety of the time at which the subject of 
the king’s message has been brought for- 
ward, I should have felt that upon that 
topic alone I must have differed widely 
from him. But I confess, that the oppos 
sition which I feel myself bound to give 
to the amendment, rests equally on the 
more general grounds which my honour- 
able friend has stated in the course of his 
speech; through which I shall endeavour, 
to the best of my ability, to follow him, 
assigning the reasons which induce me to 
take a view of the subject so different 
from that which he has taken. Before, 
however, I proceed to notice the argu- 
ments upon which the amendment is sup- 
ported, I will first advert to the principal 
ground upon which is rested the opposi- 


tion to the address; namely, the resolu- — | 


tion entered upon the Journals of the 
House in 1782. To the same Journals I 
beg leave to refer for the refutation of the 
arguments urged by my hon. friend; and 
that reference will, I trust, completely do 
away the ground upon which those argu- 
ments have been built. It is true, indeed, 
that the words “ final adjustment,” were 
made use of in those resolutions; but if 
the House will but attend to what fol- 
lowed in the same Journals, they will sce 
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that the resolutions there recorded, were 
immediately followed by another rcsolu- 
tion evidently of a perspective nature, 
which declared the necessity of establish- 
ing some more permanent system, by 
which alone the tranquillity and _pros- 
perity of Ireland could remain uninter- 
rupted, and continue tobe improved. A 
due attention to this last resolution, must 
undoubtedly remove all imputation of im- 
propriety from the measure now proposed, 
and all charge of inconsistency with the 
former proceedings of the House. The 
adjustment which my hon. friend contends 
to have been so “ final,” as to preclude all 
views of farther arrangement, appears, at 
the very moment that it was recorded on 
the Journals of Parliament, to have been 
accompanied by a declaration of the i 
nion of parliament, that something farther 
was absolutely necessary. 

But my hon. friend has laid great stress 
on the impropriety and danger of stirring 
such a question at a moment when Ireland 
is distracted and convulsed, and when the 
fate of the whole British empire is exposed 
to a crisis of the most trying and perilous 
nature. The House must surely remem- 
ber, and my hon. friend should recollect, 
that for these three years past, those who 
are in the habit of opposing his majesty’s 
ministers, have repeatedly been calling 
for inquiries into the state of affairs in Ire- 
land, though such inquiries were not then 
brought within the view of the House in 
any regular mode, nor did they come sup- 
ported by any recommendation from the 
throne. Nay, in the last session of parlia- 
ment, it was stated as a high contempt 
shown to the House, that when his ma- 
jesty was sending down a message to re- 
quire of parliament to enable his may 
to avail himself of the offers of the Englis 
militia regiments to extend their services 
to Ireland, for the purpose of quclling the 
rebellion then raging in that country,—it 
was then stated as a high contempt of 
the House of Commons, that his ma- 
jesty’s message, while it required this 
new power from parliament, contained no 
account of .the general state of Ireland, 
no detail of the rise and progress of the 
rebellion, no call upon parliament to in- 
quire how the mischiefs in Ireland had 
been occasioned, and how they might best 
becured. Gentlemen then insisted - the 

ropriety of an inquiry into Irish affairs, 
cailiniothe cae of ihe rebellion. Now, 
it seems, they have no wish for any inves- 
tigation, and all their curiosity has sub- 
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sided. Perhaps the proposal of such an 
inquiry might then be supposed to proceed 
from an innocent curiosity; for it may be 
recollected, that it was then stated in thig 
House as a doubtful question, “ Which 
were the rebels in Ireland?” But surely 
it is unfair to call for a message at one 
time as proper and necessary, and at an- 
other time, when it comes, to object to 
the moment as highly unseasonable, and 
not even so much as condescend to take 
the subject of the message into considcr- 
ation. 

And now, Sir, with regard to the pos- 
ture of affairs in Ireland, into an examina- 


-tion of which, though I am not at present 


disposed minutely to enter, I must never- 
theless place it in a very different point of 
view from that in which it has been pic- 
tured by my hon. friend. Has my hon. 
friend inquired into the state of Ireland 
since late events have taken place; events 
which are now notorious, and cannot pos- 
sibly be disputed? Is it. not notorious 
that a rebellion has existed, and that it is 
now checked, though, perhaps, not effec- 
tually quelled? Is it not notorious that 
the object of the traitorous machinations 
which gave rise to that rebellion, was not 
any partial change of men or measures, 
but a total subversion of the existing go- 
vernment and constitution of the country, 
and the complete destruction of all con- 
nexion between the sister kingdom and 
Great Britain? And, finally, is it not no- 
torious, not only from the verdict of the 
Irish juries (into a comparison between 
the authority of whose verdict, with that 
of the verdicts of acquittal of English ju- 
ries, so emphatically commended by ‘m 

hon. friend, I will not enter, but will rather 
refer to other authorities, which will, 
perhaps, but show what authority thesc 
verdicts of acquittal can claim) authori- 
ties which can leave no doubt in the mind 
of any impartial man—which may, per- 
haps show, that Icgal acquittal is not al- 
ways a proof of moral innocence, not only, 
Sir, from the verdicts of Irish juries, but 
from the avowals and confessions of the 
traitors themselves. Is it not notorious 
that conspiracies have existed in Ireland, 
which not only went to sap the founda 
tions of the constitution in Ircland, but 
which were most pointedly distinguished 
by an attempt to effect a total separation . 
of that country from the British empire? 
Conspiracies, not fur Catholic emancipa- 
tion—not for parliamentary reform—but 
for the total subversion of all government, 
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and for the complete separation of the two 
countries. Is it then possible to know all 
these circumstances, and not to feel how 
deeply interested Great Britain is in the 
fate of Ireland? or, is it possible that, to 
avowals thus made by the self-convicted 


traitors, not in recantation of past errors, | 


but with a determination to persist in 
them? Avowals made, not in entreaty 
for pardon for the evils they have done, 
but in regret for what they have left un- 
done; to avowals of a design that would 
have laid in ashes the pride of that capi- 
tal, for whose prosperity and pre-emi- 
nence such anxious alarms are now ex- 
pressed; to avowals that, though their 


abominable schemes have been detected, {| 


they are not as yet defeated; to avowals 
that, though the first fruits of their labours 
were lost, their hope still survived that 
loss; to such avowals I must ask, is it 
possible to refuse credit? After the de- 
tection, therefore, of these deep and 
damned plots, is it not expedient, nay, a 
thing of urgent necessity, to examine inte 
and adopt the most effectual means of 
counteracting the pernicious consequenccs 
that may still flow from them? conse- 
quences that not only affect the conti- 
nuance of the connexion between the two 
countries, but which deeply strike at the 
prosperity and very existence of both. 
hen such strong and obvious reasons 
evidently exist for entering into an inves- 
tigation of these means, were that inves- 
tigation even to be proposed only by a sim- 
ple individual of this House, would it not 
have been more proper and decorous to 
point out some other plan that might ap- 
ear equally feasible and effectual, or, at 
ast, to hear what was the nature of the 
plan to be proposed, rather than pass it 
over with contempt? and coming, as it 
now does, from the highest authority, can 
we be it in a manner which could 
scarcely be practised with regard to the 
most trivial and ordinary motion that could 
be made in this House? | 
I am, however, far from being disposed 
to deny that the conduct of my hon. friend 
praceeds from the dictates of true pa- 
triotism, from a sincere and anxious regard 
for what he conceives to be the interest of 
Ireland. I, Sir, though nog so nearly 
cennected with that country, still feel the 
Taost ardent zeal for ita interests and hap- 
aig but in my opinion it would have 
en more consistent, not only with the 
Jove which my hon. friend professes. for 
hig native country, but also more recon. 
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cileable with the duty which he owes both 
to that and to this country, to point out 
what might have escaped his majesty’s 
ministers in their earnest endeavours to 
hit upon some effectual remedy for the 
evils that confessedly exist in Ireland, or, 
at least, to have waited in the first instance, 
to know what are the particulars of that 
measure, which he is so anxious the House 
should reject without hearing. My hon. 
friend and the House must surely feel 


with how much anxiety they ought to look 


towards Ireland. The object is, indeed, 


most important: it is not the making of a 


provincial regulation, not the adjusting an 
internal difference, not the arrangement of 
a plan for the baJancing of parties—the 
object is nothing less than to secure Ire- 
land to us and to herself, and thereby ta 
promote the happiness and security of the 
whole empire. 

In default, then, of any plan which my 
hon. friend's sagacity might devise, I must 
look to the collected sense of Ireland it- 
sclf, and see what are the opinions on this 
important subject, entertained by those 
of that country who are acknowledged to 
be the most enlightened and best instruct- 
ed, and who are most thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all its interests, both local 
and general. If these opinions were con- 
sulted and collected, I do not hesitate to 
assert that they will be found to favour 
the measure now in cantemplation, and 
to pronounce it by far the least objection- 
able that could be devised ; and here, Sir, 
I beg leave to disclaim any intention of 
availing myself of what my hon. friend has 
represented to be the ambiguous and equi- 
vocal wording of his majesty’s message—~ 
and to declare plainly and fairly, that the 
measure, which I understand to be recom- 
mended for your consideration, is no other 
than an incorporating legislative union be~ 
tween the two kingdoms. In recommend- 
ing, then, to the House to take this measure 
of an union into their most serious consider- 
ation, I should even be willing to put the 
rebellion out of the question. Rebellion 
can only be put down by force. But b 
what means are the agitations to be al- 
layed, and the discords that rend that un- 
happy country to be silenced ar recen~ 
ciled? These party discords are well de- 
scribed in a pamphlet which my hon. friend 
has thought r to treat with mueh 
harshness, and which he attributes to an 
hon. member of the Irish administration. 
My hon. friend has treated as absurd the 
arguments contained in this work that the 
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Union might be advantageous in an equal 
to opposite seats, and hostile inter- 

ests. Fort my part, Sir, I confess I can 
see nothing absurd in the argument. It 
seems to me not only possible, but highly 
le that both Protestant and Catho- 

ic might gain by an arrangement which 
would gratify the ambition of the one, 
without endangering the safety of the 
other. That such could be the effect of 
an union, or rather that such is expected 
and acknowledged to be the probable ef- 
fect of it, Iam warranted in concluding 
by reference to the different claims and 
objections upon which the Catholics and 
Protestants stand opposed to each other 
at present. I prefer arguing from what 
each party has said for itself, to stating 
any opinion of my own, as to the pro- 
sey or expediency of giving or with- 
Iding what remains to be given to the 
Catholics, while Ireland continues sepa- 
rate from Great Britain. For the opinion 
of the Protestant party on this head, I will 
beg permission to quote a gentleman, a 
warm advocate for the Protestant ascen- 
dancy, whose book I have lately read 
with more pleasure and more instruction 
than any other that has been published 
upon the subject of Ireland. I speak, 
Sir, of the ability and ingenuity of the 
work. I beg to be understood as giving 
Ho opinion upon the questions argued in 
it. The gentleman to whom I refer, is 
Dr. Duigenan. This gentleman’s book, 
m answer to Mr. Grattan, contains in my 
tmnd, the most complete statement of the 
causes and nature of the present distrac- 
tions of Ireland. It is not only a very in- 
genious, but a very learned work (if that 
were any farther recommendation to it), 
it more completely demolishes his antago- 
mst, than any controversial work that I 
remember ever to have read. I quote Dr. 
Duigenah’s work with the less prejudice, 
as he is one of the few persons who had 
written upon the subject of Irish affairs of 
late without giving a distinct opinion for 
or ageinst an union. Dr. Duigenan is 
well known to be decidedly hostile to the 
pretensions of the Catholics; he insists 
upon the necessity of their continued ex- 
esion from 2 share in the legislature, or 
in any of the great offices of the state from 
which they are at present excluded, but 
confesses at the samc time that that neces- 
sity of exclusion would be done away by 
the adoption of some plan similar to that 
Proposed in his majesty’s most gracious 
message. He states it as aa unavoidable 
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alternative, either that such a plan—that 
is, a plan of union must be adopted, or 


‘that some other must be devised for the 


fortification of the Protestant ascendancy. 
This fortification Dr. Duigenan would fain 
build on the reenactment of the popery 
code; but he admits that this would be 
unnecessary in case of an union between 
the two countries. According to him 
one or other of these alternatives must be 
adopted. Here, therefore, we have the 
creed of the Protestant party; it appears 
that they are willmg to adopt an union, 
or in failure of it, to continue a struggle 
for every thing that was dear to them in 


‘Yights and pre-eminence, and in religion. 


Ask now the other, the Catholic party, 
and what is their answer? Why, “ let us 
have a union, or a continued struggle for 
that which you have hitherto denied us, 
viz. a repeal of the remainder of the penal 
code.” Here, then, are two parties in op- 
position to each other, who agree in one 
common opinion. And surely if any mid- 
dle term can be found to assuage their 
ahimosities and to heal their discords, and 
reconcile their jarring interests, it should 
be eagerly and instantly seized and ap- 
plied. That an union is that middle term, 
appears the more probable when we recol- 
lect that the popery code took its rise after 
a proposal for an union; which proposal 
came from Ireland, but which was reject- 
ed by the British government. This re- 
jection produced the popery code. If an 
union were therefore acceded to, the re- 
adoption of the popery code would be un- 
necessary. Tf it was in consequence of the 
rejection of an union, at a former period 
that the laws against popery were enacted, 
it is fair to conclude, that an union ‘would 
render a similar code unnecessary ; that an 
union would satisfy the friends of the Pro- 
testant ascendancy, without passing laws 
against the Catholics, and without main- 
taining those which are yet in force. Un- 
less, then, some plan less liable to these 
objections is suggested, and better calcu- 
lated to remedy the existing diseases of 
Ireland, there is a presumption in favour 
of that which persons best acquainted with 
the interests of Ireland, and best informed 
respecting the contentions that riow dis- 
turb its internal tranquillity, are inclined 
to countenance and adopt. 

But then it is contended, that there is 
something in the present crisis which ren- 
ders this an improper period to propose 
this measure. This pale) is cea rca- 
soning. Ifan union would quiet the agi- 


~ 
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tation of that country, and restore it to 
rest, why should we wait till the struggle 
was over betore we administer the re- 
medy? Surely, if two combatants could 
be parted, it would be wrong to postpone 
the interference till the battle was over. 
Some gentlemen, indeed, are so fond of a 
boxing match, that they had rather see it 
fought out, than that the parties should 
be separated ; but when it 1s recollected 
that the parties in this contest are two 
grcat national divisions, and that the prize 
they are contending for is the existence 
of the government and the connexion be- 
tween the two countrics, it surcly must be 
a rash fondness for the sport, that would 
delay for a moment the plan of interfe- 
rence and reconciliation. What else is 
there in the circumstances of the present 
time which renders the measure improper ? 
It cannot be that the continued efforts of 
France for the subjugation of Ireland have 
been detected and defeated ;—because 
whatever delicacy there might exist in in- 
terfering between two national parties, 
there can be none in preserving Ireland 
from France. 

It is still the avowed design of France 
to attempt an invasion of Ireland, and to 
complete a separation of it from Great 
Britain; and surely my hon. friend is not 
disposed to bar any thing that may effec- 
tually interfere between: France and her 
intended prev? Ie he for waiting till 
France shall fit out another ficct, and dis- 


~ embark another army in Ireland, to meet 


with the same fate that attended her for- 
mer rashness and audacity, beforehe would 
endeavour to reconcile and unite all par- 
ties ; and thus consolidate the interests and 
the resources, and the strength of the 
whole empire? But something is insinu- 
atcd of the deliberations of Ireland being 
influenced and intimidated by the armed 
force now in the country. My hon. friend 
has strongly insisted upon the intimidation 
which the presence of that armed force is 
likely to impress on the public mind in 
Ireland. It is by promoting such an union 
of interests and affections, as this measure 
wil] ensure, that we may hope to remove 
the necessity of keeping a large armed 
furce in Ireland; and by removing that 
necessity, my honourable friend would 
remove one of the objects of his own cen- 
sure and complaint. But, in truth, the 
effects of that intimidation which my hon. 
friend so much apprehended, are not easy 
to discover; it surcly does not scem to 
aflect cither the liberty of speech, or the 
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liberty of the press; both of which have 
been pretty freely indulged in on the pre- 
sent subject. Every gentleman, I believe, 
is acquainted with the circumetance of se- 
veral persons in Ireland having declared 
thcir sentiments on the subject freely, and 
without any appearance of being intimi- 
dated by an armed force. A very respect- 
able gentleman in Ireland, who fills the 
same situation which you, Sir, fill in this 
country with so much credit, and so much 
advantage to this House and to the public, 
has availed himself of the opportunity of 
delivering those sentiments out of doors 
which he could not do within, in a man- 
ner that does not savour of intimidation on 
one side of the question at least. But 
God forbid that such intimidation should 
prevail. It is natural, indeed, that Dub- 
lin, under the influence of the first impres- 
sion, and of the first ardour that has been 
kindled by the agitation of a question so 
materially involving its peculiar interests, 
should be warm, if not intemperate, in the 
expression of its sentiments. Dublin is 
as yet loud in its reprobation of the mea- 
sure ; but other places of note and cele- 
brity in Ireland, places that stand as high 
in commercial importance, are on the con- 
trary as forward in bestowing upon it their 
most marked and decided approbation. 
There is one topic in the speech of my 
hon. friend which has struck me with no 
small surprise, and that is, the panegyric 
which he delivered upon the vigilance and 
resolution evinced by the Irish parliament 
in detecting the late conspiracy, and in 
crushing the late rebellion. Such compli- 
ments to the Irish parliament, from that 
side of the House, t was nut prepared to 
expect, much less was repared to hear 
that the armed force in Ireland was to be 
employed to overawe the proceedings of 
a parliament, to whose vigilance and ac- 
tivity co-operating with, and watching 
over the employment of that very force, 
for some months past, I am ready to say 
that the salvation of Ireland is to be as- 
cribed. Is it then the parliament in Ire- 
land that English soldiers are to coerce 
and restrain? A parliament fully armed 
with every constitutional power to control 
that or any other army? These, Sir, are 
insinuations against which I must Joudly 
and pointedly protest. They are insinua- 
tions which, if not timely met and refuted, 
when they get abroad, would assume the 
form of broad assertions ; and I should be 
now clad to hear if there is any man in 
this House, or out of it, who will take 
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upon himeelf to assert, that the Irish par- 
liament is to debate under the immediate 
intimidation of English troops? Is there 
aman ion existence who believes, that if 
such an intimidation was attempted, the 
Irish parliament, with the powers which 
the constitution has vested in their hands, 
would proceed to discuss a question under 
the terror of an armed force. 

But, Sir, my hon. friend wandered from 
the limits to which he promised to confine 
his observations, when he thought himself 
at liberty to compare the incorporation of 
the two legislatures, with the incorpora- 
tions made by France for the farther ag- 
grandisement of her already gigantic do- 
minions. In what possible point of view 
can such a comparison be instituted be- 
tween the conduct of the two countries ? 
Does France attempt to incorporate other 
countries for the purpose of extending 
their common commercial interests? Or 
have the French been the authors, not of 
contributions and confiscations, but of 
means of wealth and prosperity to the in- 
corporated countries! And have they 
only required of them to bear a common 
share in common terms, for the defence 
and advancement of a common cause? 
Do the countries which they endeavour 
to incorporate, resemble France in consti- 
tution and in law? Do they contain per- 
sons who speak the same language, who 
are attached to the same customs, who 
are linked together by the ties of affinity 
and blood? If not, where is the compa- 
rison between the state of the countries 
which France has chose to incorporate, 
and that which exists between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland? Where is the analogy 
between such discordant connexions, and 
one between two countries united already 
by the closest ties of friendship, by blood, 
by the same species of government, both 
obeying the same sovereign, and enjoying 
the same constitution ? 

Is there any Irish Protestant, howeve 
anxious and apprehensive of any interfe- 
rence on the part of Great Britain, which 
might shake what they considered as the 
only sure foundations of the Protestant 
ascendancy ;—is there any Irish Catholic, 
—however galled and angry at the exclu- 
sion of his seat from parliament, and from 
a few offices of public trust,—however 
anxious for Catholic emancipation (as it 
is called )—who found on these, their par- 
tial grievances and general dislike to the 
British constitution? Have we as yet 
dound those who would tell us, “ Take 
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away your boasted constitution ? It docs 
not speak our language; it is not conge- 
nial to our inveterate habits; it does not 
accord with the usual tone of our feelings?” 
No; none, undoubtedly, except those of 
whom I am loath to speak as part of the 
people of Ireland, the traitors, who have 
attempted the subversion of that consti- 
tution which we cherish, and a dissolution 
of that connexion on which depend the 
safety, the interests, the prosperity, and 
the existence of the two kingdoms. The 
most strenuous friends of reform in Ire- 
land have frequently said, that they want- 
ed only to be brought nearer to the per- 
fection of England; and desired that they 
might enjoy the substantial blessings of 
the constitution ; that they might be blest, 
not with a mock splendor ‘under which 
they could neither enjoy security, nor 
thrive in prosperity, but the real, inspirit- 
ing, and enlivening sunshine of English 
liberty. Ireland, they know and feel, 
would indeed, be the paradise of real bless- 
ings, if British connexion could be extend- 
ed there in a manner which might bring 
about a resemblance between the situa- 
tion of the people there and in this coun- 
try. . 

But among all these people whom the 
French had sucked into the vortex of their 
despotism, was there one who wished for 
the constitution offered tothem? Did the 
people of Piedmont, for instance, tell them 
‘“¢ We love your liberty and your constitu- 
tion ; let us share the blessings of both ?”? 
did they say, “‘ We are tired of a nee 
give us your Five Directors—we dislike 
the ensigns of royalty—give us a tri-co- 
loured cockade; we dislike our govern- 
ment ; take away our king, his family, and 
those friends who have supported him, 
and who would have prompted him to ex- 
ertion:’”” No;the people of Piedmont 
have said no such thing. Let the House 
but recollect what passed in Piedmont, 
in the last act of the dreadful tragedy the 
French had performed in that country—a 
beloved monarch, for no crime against his 

eople (to use the cant of modern repub- 
icanism ), for no breach of faith with his 
new allies, was ignominiously driven from 
his dominions, for no other reason than 
because the French wanted Piedmont for 
a retreat for their army in case it should 
be compelled to retreat from Italy. The 
unhappy monarch, as the last degradation 
of human infamy, was obliged on his knees 
to beg the French to let him take his bro- 
ther (the duc d’Aoste) with lim, whom 
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the French wanted to keep as a pledge for 
his good conduct. Good God! to ask a 

ledge for his good conduct, after they 
Pad driven him from his dominions, and 
forced him, poor, powerless, and degraded, 
to seek refuge in Sardinia—to compel a 
sovereign who had been guilty of no of- 
fence, to God or man, to grovel on his 
knees, and supplicate for mercy and com- 
passion at the bloody hands of the agents 
of the Directory! Let the House consi- 
der of this scene, and then let them pro- 
‘nounce whether, whatever be the result 
of this question,.it was candid to treat it 
in such a manner, to compare the discus- 
sion of two free and independent states, 
upon a plan calculated for their mutual 
benefit, with the unprecedented tyranny of 
France. 

In. one view, indeed, Sir, the incorpora- 
tions of France ought ta be wholly out of 
our consideration, Itis upon a just and 
founded apprehension of the designs of 
France upon Ireland, that his majesty has 
called upon the parliament of both king- 
doms to devise the means of giving addi- 
tional strength and solidity to that part of 
the empire, which at present is most open 
to attack, and of communicating to Ire- 
Jand in the fullest manner, the power, the 
vigour, and the stability of Great Britain. 
If Ireland obviously is not in a condition 
to defend itself against the threatened 
attacks of foreign power, and conse- 
ently stands in need of the assistance of 
reat Britain, it is a question certainly of 
serious importance, whether that assist- 
ance may not be best given by an incor- 
poration of the two countries. The mea- 
sure, however, is not forced—God forbid 
that it should be forced—upon Ireland ; 
but given for the consideration, for the 
mature and deliberate judgment of the 
Irish parliament, who alone are compe- 
tent finally to reject or to adopt it.—Be it, 
however, our consolation, at least, if most 
unhappily tor Ireland, most unhappily for 
the empire, the measure should not be 
adopted, that the British parliament has 
done its part towards carrying it into effect 
—the recommendation of the common 
sovereign of both countries, towards 
knitting together under this paternal go- 
vernment, the disjointed members of this 
mighty empire—mighty even in its pre- 
sent state--but when inseparably umted 
in all its parts, likely to become invincible, 
if not unassailable. For we are to remem- 
ber, that it is not the local or military 
weakness alone of Ireland that has marked 
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her out as a prey to the arms and in- 
tri of our enemy. Do not let us 
think, that if we rescde Ireland from sub- 
jugation by those arms, and from sub- 
version by those intrigues, by the measure 
at present under our contemplation, we are 
adopting a remedy disproportioned to the 
danger, or erecting fora fortifica- 
tions against an attack that is but tempo- 
rary, and may be felt no more. 

uch as we have been in tlie habit of 
considering the nature of the French re- 
volution, and. painfully as it has been 
brought home to our minds and feelings, 
by the experience of those tremendous 
calamities which have been occasioned by 
it throughout the nations which surround 
us—little, indeed have we been benefited 
by the experience of the sufferings of 
others ;. and imperfect, indeed, has been 
our considerations of their nature and 
extent—if we. have not been taught that 
the moral influence of the Freuch revolu- 
tion is not likely speedily to pass away— 
that even if we could suppose peace to be 
restored to Europe, and the kingdoms 
whose heads have been bound by the 
storm, or even. the states which it has torn 
up by the roots, to be replaced in their 
former political situation——even under this 
supposition (improbable enough God 
knows) the latent mischief, the principle 
of fature convulsions in the snore nd po- 
litical world, would remain. Where is 
the country, whose state of society is more 
adapted to receive and cherish, and ma- 
ture the principles of the French revolu- 
tion—principles which go to array the 
physical force of the lower orders of the 
people, against the educated and govern- 
ing parts of the community, to arm po- 
verty against property, labour against pri- 
vilege, and each class of life against its 
superior, than a country like Ireland; 
where the inhabitants. are im general poor 
and uncivilized, and where religious dis- 
tinctions prevail to such an extent? In 
such a country, the seeds of the French 
revolation must be sown deep indeed! It 
is not, I am afraid, the act of a day or 
a year which will destroy its baneful in- 
fluence. The government of France know, 
that wherever their principles: are scat- 
tered, it will be difficult to eradicate 
them; they know that they had taken 
root in Ireland. Is it not then likely that 
they will attempt to foster and support 
them? It is to put an end to those hopes 
of our enemies—it is to put Ireland out of 
danger, both from foreign attack and do-+ 
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mestic disturbance and distraction—it is, 
in every point of view, to ameliorate her 
condition that this measure is proposed. 
A measure, the necessity of which, 
arising from the causes which I have 
stated, argues, however, no blame to the 
ar or to the government of Ireland. 
fault is in the Te of things: - 

the present disposition o erty, an 
division of the classes of ile i that 
country. They want commerce, they 
want capital, they want a generally diffused 
spirit of industry and order; they want 
those classes of men who connect the 
and lower orders of society, and 
who thereby blend together and harmo- 
nize the whole. coat Hi a not an act of 
parliament that would effect these great 
and beneficial objects; no, it is only by a 
connexion with a country, which has ca- 
pital, which has commerce, which has that 
middle class of men, of whom skill and 
enterprise, and sober orderly habits are 
the peculiar characteristics ; it is by such 
a connexion alone, diffusing these bless- 
ings, diffusing the means of wealth, and 
the example and encouragement of indus- 
try throughout the sister kingdom, it is by 
such a connexion that so great and bene- 
ficial a change must be effected. We 
have seen partial remedies tried—but, as 
might be expected, with partial success. 
We have seen manufactures flourish—but 
the cottage, which borders on the manu- 
factory, remaining in wretchedness. There 
remains one great experiment to be tried. 
Hf from the concurrent testimony of oppo- 
site sects and parties, we are warranted 
in believing, that it may be made with ad- 
vantage tv all, if in addition to the imme- 
diate safety of Ireland, and the strengthen- 
ing of the empire, it promise to produce 
in the interior of that country conse- 
quences so beneficial to its internal pros- 
erity and happiness—Surely we have 
haar no arguments to-night which ought 
to prevent the House from entering upon 

& discussion of the subject. 

I trust that no such arguments will pre- 
vent the subject from being discussed with 
the same temper, the same views, and the 
same anxiety to bring it toa happy conclu- 
sion in Ireland. My hon. friend has, indeed, 
stated, with regard to the mode of pro- 

ing this subjeet in Freland, that, besides 
orce, other means had been recurred to. 
Gevernment has done that which seems to 
wy hon. friend most alarming, most hor- 
rible—they have actually turned a gen- 
tlheman out of hia offiee. My hon. friend 
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presses this argument very strongly, and 
seems to think it must have a great effect 
upon us who sit on this bench to talk of 
turning a man out of office. 
in fact, does the whole argument amount 
to? Sir John Parnell, undoubtedly a man 
of great worth and abilities, entertained an 
opinion hostile to this measure. The opi- 
nion of such a man was certainly entitled to 
respect, but to nothing more than those of 
persons of equal worth and talents. What 
are the taunts which we hear thrown out 
against 
House, if there happens to be the slightest 
difference of opinion among them, even 
though it should be upon an indifferent 
and unimportant subject. If, Sir, the op- 
position in Ireland were as acute as my 
hon. friend, sir Johan Parnell would have 
had a pleasant time of it, if he had gone 
down to the Flouse a chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, differing as he did from govern- 
ment upon so important a question; and 
would, in truth, have been an impeach- 
ment upon the sincerity of government, if 
they had so risked the loss of a question, 
on which they conceived the welfare of 
the two countries to depend. Sir John 


But what, 


entlemen on this side of the 


Parnell, therefore, ceased to be chancel- 


lor of the exchequer. 


On what other circumstances then, con- 


nected with the time, or with the manner 
of bringing forward this proposition, is it 


contended that the parliament or people 
of Ireland should reccive it with jealousy 
and suspicion? If, indeed, this proposi- 
tion had come, after a series of attempts 
on the part of Great Britain, to injure and 
depress her sister country, to check her 
progress in commercial prosperity, to dis- 
courage her advances to wealth and civi- 
lization, to crash and control her legisla- 
tive independence, and to over-rule all at- 
tempts at the improvement of the laws 
and constitution,. it might justly be enter- 
tained with distrust, and proceeded upon 
with hesitation. If, seeing and deploring 
the present situation of Ireland, Great 
Britain had yet suggested no remedy for 
them herself, and had thrown difficulties 
in the way of what had been suggested by 
Ireland, and had then come forward wit 

this as the first offer of her advice and as- 
sistance, Ireland might perhaps ask, where 
the spirit of benevolence had slept so long, 
and why she had never before experienced 
the anxious care of England, until it was 
now extended to them in the first instance, 
accompanied by a proposal for a union? 
But was that the case? Was this the first 
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remedy that England had proposed, or 
had she ever refused assistance to Ireland? 
It has been said, that for the space of 
three hundred eos we had oppressed 
Ireland. It is happy, however, for the 
present generation, that it has but little 
of the guilt of that oppression to answer 
for. Surely, for the last twenty years, 
the conduct of England towards Ireland 
has been a series of concessions. Ireland 
desired an octennial parliament; it was 
granted. They wished for an independent 
Icgislature, and their wishes were complied 
with. They desired a free trade, and it 
was given tothem. A very large body of 
the people of Ireland prayed for a repeal 
of part of the penal code, which they 
thought oppressed them; the English go- 
vernment interposed, with an opinion 
strongly pronounced in favour of their pe- 
oe and its interference was success- 
ul 


But it has been said, that nothing has 
been done for Ireland but what she had 
extorted, and what she had a right to de- 
mand: these past favours, therefore, are 
represented as no proof of kindness. But 
I would ask, Sir, whether an independent 
cou can demand to trade to the colo- 
nies of another independent country, as a 
matter of right? 1 wish to know, whe- 
ther an independent country could insist 
upon sending her linens to this country, 
under advantageous circumstances, as a 
right? Whether an independent country 
could demand the liberty of sending her 
goods into this country, in order to be re- 
exported with English bounties, as a mat- 
ter of right? It was undoubtedly proper 
that these advantages should be given to 
Ireland, because the prosperity of Ireland 
is the prosperity of England; but they 
were not privileges’ upon which they could 
insist as matters of right. But here, Sir, 
let me not be misapprechended: I do not 
say this as reproaching Ireland with the 
gratitude which she owes to England, but 
merely to show the good disposition with 
which England has, for a long time past, 
acted towards Ircland. 

Sir, it is not my intention to go into 
any detail upon the subject of this great 
measure at present, nor to state the na- 
ture of the terms upon which a union may 
best be concluded. ‘That statement, 
whenever it comes, it is fit that the 
House should hear from higher authority 
than mine. And this is by no means the 
stage of the business, at which it can come 
with cffect and propricty. The object 
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which I have fn view, Sir, In what I have 
taken the liberty to address to the House, 
is to entreat them to recollect, that in 
adopting the amendment of my hon. 
friend, and refusing to go into a consi- 
deration of the address, they would put 
an end to the only great and comprehen- 
sive view that had ever been taken in this 
House of the affairs of Ireland. The plans 
proposed respecting Ireland, except in 
the case of the Irish propositions, were in 
general to answer some immediate pur+ 
pose, to catch at a little popularity by de- 
crying one party and extolling another; 
aod by echoing in this-country the dis- 
tractions and disturbances of that, when- 
ever it has so happened that the affairs of 
this country have furnished no immediate 
ground for popular declamation. , 

It is a little curious to consider what 
was the conduct of that party when in go- 
vernment towards Ireland, from whom the 
opposition to this measure comes. Did 
those gentlemen, when they had the 
power in their hands, take a great and 
comprehensive view of the state of Ire- 
land? No; when they were proposing a 
measure respecting Ireland, they over- 
looked three-fourths of its inhabitants. 
It was then said by those gentlemen, that 
the work was done, and the troubles of 
Ireland appeased ; and yet, in their plan, 
the word Catholic never once occurred. 
Such was the wisdom, the comprehension, 
the grandeur of conception, that marked 
the boasted final adjustment of 1782. 

And now, Sir, observe the manner in 
which every thing that is attempted to be 
done for the safety of Ireland, and for the 
benefit of both countries, is treated— 
What are the weapons by which every 
thing that my right hon. friend pro- 
poses, with regard to Ireland is attempted 
to be beaten down? What are the sub- 
stitutes recommended for every measure 
which he would take for saving and tran- 
quilizing Ireland?) Why, Catholic eman- 
cipation and parliamentary reform. How 
came the final adjusters not to think six- 
teen yearsago of Catholic emancipationand 
parliamentary reform? With respect to 
the latter, the hon. gentleman, who was 
then minister, directed the lord leutenant 
to pe down that question at all events ; 
and as to Catholic emancipation, not one 
word was said about it. . 

Sir, it is little praise of the measure 
now proposed for our consideration to say 
that it will be more perfect and compre- 
hensive than the final adjustment of 1752. 
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The question, indeed, which I conjure 
the House not to refuse to consider, is 
not a question of slight importance—it is 
a question upon which depends the safety 
of one member of the empire, and the 
happiness of the whole. i conjure the 
House to recollect, What is the hazard in 
which Ireland stands, and what have been 
our fears and our anxiety for her preser- 
vation? If in estimating the splendid vic- 
tories which have illustrated the nayal an- 
nals of this country, and spread through 
the world the terror of her fame, we have 
ranked even with the most brilliant those 
by which Ireland has been saved—let the 
same sentiment induce us to receive with 
kindness, and to discuss with a sincere 
desire to bring it to perfection, a measure 
which is calculated to perpetuate to Ire- 
land the safety which is the fruit of these 
victories, and to procure to her solid and 
permanent blessings far beyond the power 
of any victories to bestow !—Sitting here 
as we do in tranquillity and security, pro- 
tected by a powerful and energetic go- 
vernment, in the bosom of a consenting 
and united people—with no invasion to 
resist, no rebellion to coerce or to ap- 
pease,—let us feel for the distractions and 
disquietudes of a country, which the ties 
of nature, of friendship, of common lan- 
guage, manners, and interests, of laws and 
constitutions similar to our own, bind so 
indissolubly to ourselves, that separation 
would be to each, and to both of us, de- 
struction. And let us, at least, not refuse 
to consider of a question which involves 
in itself the best, perhaps the only means, 
which can at once and for ever remove 
_the dangers, and quiet the dissensions of 
Ireland, while they cement the connexion 
. which it is equally essential to both coun- 

tries to strengthen, | 
Mr. Jones said, he would not follow the 
hon. gentleman through all the mazes and 
windings of his metaphorical confusion. 
_He saw no necessity for bringing forward 
this measure. The rebellion in Ireland 
ought not to be considered as suppressed 
_ while there was a man in arms against the 
government: but instead of crushing the 
rebellion, the measure now suggested 
would promote the distractions of the 
country. The present measure possessed 
all the characteristics of French fraternity. 
The hon. gentleman had acknowledged 
that the Irish parliament suppressed the 
late rebellion—now, if it was capable of 
this, why disfranchise that 
Why say, You shall sit no longer: but 
[ VOL. XXXIV. ] 
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he may send 100 members here? Was it 
ikely that such a representation could ma- 
nage the affairs of freind better than its 
own parliament? With respect to mili- 
tary coercion, he was far from supposing 
that troops were sent to Ireland for the 
purpose of over-awing the deliberations of 
the parliament of that country ; but cer- 
tainly while they were there, they might be 
considered as having the effect of an inti- 
midation with regard to the people at 
large. Indeed, whether a union was a 
good or bad measure, the present was 
a most unfavourable moment for propos- 
ing it. 

Mr. Pitt rose and said ;—Sir; Consi- 
dering the manner in which this subject 
has been agitated, I feel that I ought to 
make an apology to the House for crea- 
ting any delay in the determination of a 
point, upon which I really think much 
difference of opinion cannot subsist; I 
mean upon the vote to be given on the 

uestion which is now before us. But as 
this point, clear as in itself I take it to be, 
is connected with others on which depends 
the best interest of the whole of the Bri- 
tish empire, I must ask the indulgence of 
the House, while I advert to the general 
principle of the subject which is now be- 
fore us. It is far from being my intention 
to do now, what indeed could not now be 
regularly attempted, and what hereafter 
it will be my duty to do—I mean to lay be- 
fore this House a detailed particular of a 
plan, the spirit of which is only alluded to 
in general terms in the gracious commu- 
nication from the throne; that is what I 
shall have the honour of doing here- 
after; the matter for the discussion of the 
House at this moment is comprised in the 
original motion of my right hon. friend, 
and the amendment proposed by the 
hon. gentleman. ,The address propos- 
ed in answer to the message, pledges 
the House to nothing more than that of 
assuring his majesty, that you will take 
into your serious consideration a subject . 
which is recommended to your care, and 
which is highly intcresting to the welfare 
of the British empire. The amendment 
of the hon. gentleman calls upon you at 
once to declare, you will not deliberate 
upon the matter, The hon. gentleman pro- 
duced one argument only in support of 
the conclusion he calls upon you to draw, 
and which he says he has established. He 
said, near the ch) of his speech, that which, 
ifit were true, would indeed establish his 
conclusion. Hehas told you, that you have 
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no legitimate power of making your delis 
 Derations effectual. Hevhas told you'with- 
out much argument, what ‘no other person 
has hitherto told this House in this House, 
but what has been told it and the public, 
' upon whom by the way itis intended in ‘the 
first instance to operate, in pamphlets and 
various other publications which are daily 
‘ushed forth in this country and in Treland, 
that you have no legitimate power to de- 
termine upon this measure. The hon. 
_gentleman-adopts that doctrine. He has 
taken upon himself to deny the right of the 
"parliament of either kingdom‘to determine 
upon this matter. I say the right of the 
parliament of either, for he cannot make 
any distinction between the two. If the 
parliament of Ireland has no just power 
_or legitimate authority without the imme- 
“diate instruction, not of its constituents 
‘merely, but of the people of Ireland in 
‘the mass—I say, if the parliament of Ire- 
land has not any legitimate authority to 
‘determine upon ‘this subject without the 
instructions of the people at large, as little 
has the parliament of England such au- 
thority—as little had the parliament of 
Scotland that authority—as little had the 
‘parliament of England and Scotland that 
authority when they agreed upon the 
‘union between the two kingdoms—a 
union under which has grown up and flou- 
‘rished the prosperity of both ; under which 
the laws of both have been improved ; 
under which propery has been protected ; 
under which has been cherished a princi- 
‘ciple of cordial co-operation, which has 
led to the happiness of Great Britain, and 
‘has rendered it the envy, and, I trust, will 
make it the protection of surrounding na- 
tions. You sit in that chair, Sir—I stand 
here before you—the hon. gentleman 
himself addressed you this night, called 
upon this House to entertain a debate, 
without any right whatever; we are all 
totally destitute of legitimate authority, 
if the hon. gentleman is right in the prin- 
ciple he contended for this night upon 
this part of the subject. Indeed ifhe be 
right in that principle, you have no parlia- 
ment in England possessed of legal and 
just authority at this hour; there is no 
act which you have performed for the last 
ninety years, however well intended, or 
however effectual for the happiness of the 
people of Great Britain that can be said 
to be legitimate or Icgal. 
I know not what ideas the hon. gentle- 
man may entertain, or what aid he ex- 
pects, or what aid he will tind ready to 
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‘be giverto his-doctrine, that “ parliament 
is-‘not competent to the discussion of this 
subject.” I know it leads immediately to . 
the system of universal right of suffrage in 
the people; to the doctrine, that each 
mran should have an actual share in the 
government of the country, by having -a 
choice for his representative; and then 
goes back to the whole system of Jaco- 
binism, which I thought had been pretty 
nearly exploded as soon as it came to be 

retty well understood all over Europe. 

say, if the hon. gentleman avows this, 
then, but not till-then, will his argument 
upon this head of the subject be intelligi- 
ble and consistent; for without this, the 
‘whole of what he said upon the matter will 


‘be quite obscure, if not altogether with- 


out ameaning. The hon. gentleman, ‘1 
believe, is not n'his heart any advocate 
for any such doctrine ; and yet to this 
length his argument leads, or there is an 
end ofthat part of the topic he brought 
before you. ‘If you deny the competence 
of parliament which fully and freely re- 
presents all the people ofthis country, 
(and here Jet it be remembered that I am 
using no language of my own, but am fol- 
lowing the approved language of our an- 
cestors), there is an end of all your autho- 
rity, not inthis point only, but in every 
other point. Now, let us see how this 
will apply to the argument of the hon. 
gentleman in the rest of his speech to- 
night. He complains that a question is 


‘agitated, and an address is moved upon 


this subject. The address is moved, as I 
said yesterday in ‘this House it was in- 
tended to be moved, and it involves a 
question upon which I thought there 
would be no opposition.—-Why ? Because 
the detail of the matter would not now be 
brought forward. That is reserved for 
another opportunity ; and however neces- 
sary the meusure may be, and I am ‘con- 
vinced it is, yet I know it has, and must 
have its difficulties. I know it is lable, 
necessarily liable, toa thousand difficulties, 
because subject to a thousand prejudices 
and partial objections; to sentiments has- 
tily conceived by some, and eagerly 
adopted by others, to local ‘and confined 
views, to personal affections, and to a 
multitude of impediments, which, how- 
ever firm our own opinions may be of the 
indispensable necessity of the measure for 
the happiness, and even the security of 
the British empire, yet have ind his 
majesty’s ministers not to enter upon the 
detail at this moment. Upon these topics, 
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therefore, I shall decline for the present 
entering upon any explanation. But al- 
though Ido not think it right to detail the 
subject at this moment, and although I 
may have that honour at another time, 
yet I must say that the hon. gentleman’s 
complaint against surprise is extremely ill 
founded. I think that if any complaint 


could fairly be urged against us upon. 


that subject, it would be that we have 
shown perhaps too much caution against 

rise ; and althoug 
have alleged already) I shall decline at 
present entering upon any detail of the 
plao which is intended to be submitted to 
parliament, I must be allowed to answer 
the objections of the hon. gentleman. 
Here then Jet me again observe, that after 
a message comes from the throne, recom- 
mesding in substance an union between 
the two kingdoms, nothing in the first in- 
stance is proposed but a general address, 
pledging the House to nothing more than 
that it will take the subject into serious 
consideration. A day is stated, on which 
the outline of the plan to be submitted to 
parliament is to be opened, that is the ge- 
neral principle of the measure. The dis- 
cussion is further to be postponed, nor is 
it proposed that parliament shall be called 
upon to determine upon it until after due 
time has been taken for ample deliberation. 
I should have thought the hon. gentleman 
himself would have at least allowed there 
was candour and fairness in the mode of 
the proceeding. 

If, therefore, the case be as I state it— 
if his majesty has recommended the sub- 
ject to your deliberation—if the address 
contains only a pledge that you will deli- 
berate, the short question is—Should you 
sow adopt the mode which those who 
have the honour of serving his majesty 
presume to recommend to. you gravely, 
and on which time will be given to delibe- 
rate.on all its parts; or should you pro- 
nounce, in the first instance, without ex- 
amimation, that it is a measure wholly un- 
necessary, OF £0 erous, OF impractica- 
ble, er 50 seeded” with evils, that you 
will not even so much as inquire into ite 
contents, that you will at once shut the 
door against it? The hon. gentleman 
seems to think so. It is not enough for us 
to say we shall bring forward a proposi- 
tion, involving in it the happiness of the 
whole of the British empire, including 

ints requiring great attention, upon 
which we do Rot desire your srmediate 
decision, but we desixe you to tell the 
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throne, in answer to its gracious commu- 
nication, that you will consider the sub- 
ject. The hon. gentleman says, No! you 
shall enter upon no inquiry upon the 
matter; I know enough of it already to 
convince you that you ought to reject it 
atonce. If that be the proposition of the 
hon. gentleman, and so it is, I conceive 
that he is bound to make out that propo- 
sition to your satisfaction, in which case F 
conceive he is called upon to prove, 
either that the present state of Ireland is 
such that it requires no remedy whatever, 
or that if it does require a remedy, a bet- 
ter may be proposed than any which has 
a union for its basis, or that a union, at 
all events, must be such an evil that you 
ought not to deliberate upon it at all, 
This may be the opinion of the hon. gen- 
tleman, but has he stated any thing to 
make out the propriety of that opinion? 
For many years past 1 have heard from 
that hon. gentleman and his friends upon 
the affairs of Ireland nothing but com- 
Poe and Jamentations. They have 
een in the constant habit of declaiming, 
sometimes upon the unjust and cruel, at 
other times upon the inefficient and de- 
fective system by which Ireland not only 
has been governed by the executive, but 
alsoby the deliberative powers of the coun- 
try. We have often been reminded of the 
unfortunate distraction of all its parts of 
government, and of the evils which have 
resulted from the whole collectively ; na 
we have been told, and that pretty confi- 
dently from a gentleman who usuall 
took the lead on the other side of this 
House, that the system by which Ireland 
was governed was radically defective; 
that indeed it was so full of deformity in 
its very constitution, as that, if we wished 
to answer the cavils of those who disputed 
the beauty of the constitution of Great 
Britain, we could not do better than de- 
sire them to look at her sister, who was 60 
ugly, that when she was beheld, all objec- 
tions, against the other would vanish. I 
remember these things full well, Sir, and I 
know not how the hon. gentleman has 
forgotten them, aad how he comes now 
to see none of these defects. How he. 
comes all at once to be satisfied that this 
was an unjust picture of Ireland: how he 
comes to be all at once satisfied, that 
Ireland is as secure as she had need to be; 
that her government wants no remedy—ig 
not for me, but for him to explain to this 
House. The novelty of his praise of the 
parliament of Ireland is not tobe suspected 
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by me as an insincere compliment, He 
has certainly seen that parliament do 
much that deserved praise, but he has not 
seen enough to enable him to prove that 
the happiness of that country is perfectly 
secure; he has not seen enough to prove 
that there has not lately been there a des- 
perate rebellion ; he has not seen enough 
to prove that this House should conclude 
that the safety of that part of the British 
empire is at this moment perfectly secure ; 
he has not seen enough to enable him to 
bis that there exist not at this hour in 

reland evils which we all deplore, and 
which we have much more reason to de- 
plore than we had those which he has so 
repeatcdly, and so vehemently, in conjunc- 
tion with others, called to the attention of 
this House—I say the evils to which Ire- 
Jand is at this moment exposed, and the 
still greater evils to which it may here- 
after be exposed, if the wisdom of the 
legislature of the two countries does not 
prevent it. I say that Ireland is subject 
to great and deplorable evils, which have 
a deep root, for they lie in the situation 
of the country itself—in the present cha- 
racter, manners and habits of its inhabi- 
tants—in their want of intelligence, or, in 
other words, their ignorance—in the un- 
avoidable separation between certain 
classes—in the state of property—in its 
religious distinctions—in the rancour 
which bigotry engenders and superstition 
rears and cherishes. 

The hon. gentleman tells us these are 
evils which cannot be cured in a moment. 
I know they cannot, Sir, but the question 
is, whether we should not adopt some 
plan which may lead to that cure in the 
course of time? If indeed it could 
have been done by what that hon. gentle- 
man and his friends have often recom- 
mended in this House, by what they call 
o catholic emancipation and a parliamen- 
tary reform, the task would have been a 
good deal easier than in truth it is; but 
catholic emancipation and parliamentary 
reform is a phrase made use of by some to 
cover designs of a very different nature. 
If such an object could be kept in view 
and be attained by calm, dispassionate, 
sober investigation, no man would be 
readier than myself to assent to any mea- 
sure for that purpose. But if the state 
of society is such, that laws, however wise 
ja themselves, will be ineffectual as to 
their object uutil the manners and cus- 
toms of the people are altered—if men 
are in a state of poverty in which it is ime 
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possible they can have any comfort—if the 
progress of civilization depends in a great 
measure upon the distribution of wealth— 
if the improvement of that wealth depends 
much upon the distribution of capital—if 
all the advantages to be derived from an 
increase of national wealth depend much 
upon the temper of the inhabitants—if 
those advantages, together with the still 
greater advantage of mental improvement, 
are all retarded by the distractions and 
divisions of party, by the blind zeal and 
phrenzy of religious prejudices, by old 
and furious family feuds—if all, 1 say, 
combine to make a country wretched, 
what is the ies An oi Yair legis- 
lature standing aloof from local party 
connexion, sufficiently removed from 
the influence of aoe factions to 
be advocate or champion of neither —be- 
ing so placed as to have no superstitious 
reverence for the names and prejudices of 
ancient families, who have so long enjoyed 
the exclusive monopolies of certain public 
patronages and property, which cus- 
tom has sanctioned, and which modern 
necessity may justify—a legislature who 
will neither give way to the haughty pre- 
tensions of a few, nor open the door to 
popular inroads, to clamour, or to invasion 
of all sacred forms and regularities, under 
the false and imposing colours of philoso- 
phical improvement in the art of govern- 
ment. This is the thing that is wanted 
for Ireland. Where is it to be found? In 
that country, where the evils which I have 
enumerated exist, or in this? That is to 
say, where should that legislature delibe- 
rate? Ina place where the utmost effort 
of what is called patriotism amounts to 
nothing more than an aim at temporary 

dana as is evident from what has 
1appened ; or in a place where the discus- 
sion is calm and temperate? Certainly 
the latter, that is, in England. To neglect 
to establish such a legislature, when it is 
possible to do so, I say is an impradence 
which nothing can justify. I say also, 
that much of the evil which Ireland now 
labours under, arisca unavoidably from 
the condition of the parliament of that 
country. | 

One point at which I have just hinted, 
is the want of introduction of capital into 
that country. How can that be removed ? 
By connexion and intercourse with Great 
Britain, which will improve the temper 
and manners, as well as the understand- 
ings of the people of Ireland: by a parlia- 
ment that shall have no jealousies from 
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local prejudices ; this can only be the case 
when a parliament deliberates in Eng- 
Jand, and that, too, upon the interest of 
both countries united. I say it is upon 
this, and this only, that the happiness of 
the people of that country depends, and I 
say too, that upon this view of the sub- 
ject, the hon. gentleman, instead of oppos- 
ing, should be led to support the measure 
before us, as being peculiarly adapted 
to meet evils, of which he as well as 
many of his friends have frequently com- 
plained. But he has not scrupled to tell 
us that he is astonished to hear, for the 
first time, that the final adjustment, as he 
calls it, which was made in the year 1782, 
has been found incompetent to the bless- 
ings it was intended to convey. What 
were the objects which were then in view? 
The independence of the legislature of 
that country most certainly; but I beg 
leave to add, that there was a resolution 
entered into in the Irish parliament, the 
substance of which is,—that the interests 
of Great Britain and Ireland are insepara- 
ble, that the connexion ‘ought to be 
founded on a permanent and solid basis, 
and that Ireland would adopt such mea- 
sures as should be consistent with its own 
internal tranquillity, for which its situa- 
tion fits it, and as may be connected with 
the strength and stability of the whole of 
the British empire. [Here Mr. Pitt 
moved, that the entry in the' Journal of 
the House, of the Ist of May 1782, of the 
pie of the Message to the Houses of 
Lords and Commons in Ireland, from his 
the lord lieutenant, delivered the 
16th April 1782: and also, of the Copy 
of a Resolution of the House of Lords in 
Ireland, 17° die Aprilis 1782 : and also, of 
the Copy of a Resolution of the House of 
Commons in Ireland, 16° die Arrilis 1782, 
which were presented to the House upon 
the said Ist of May by Mr. Secretary Fox, 
by his majesty’s command, might be read. 
And the same was read accordingly. Mr. 
Pitt also moved, That the Resolutions 
which, upon the 17th of May 1782, were 
reported from the committee of the whole 
House, to whom it was referred to con- 
sider of his majesty’s most gracious mes- 
sage of the 9th of April 1782, relative to 
the state of Ireland, and were then 
to by the House, might be read. And the 
same were, as agreed to by the House, 
read ware peak and are as followeth: 
viz. 1. ‘* Resolved, xem. con.. That an 
act, made in the 6th year of the reign 
George Ist, inti ‘An act for the 
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‘better securing the dependency of the 
‘kingdom of Ireland upon the trown of 
‘Great Britain,’ ought to be repealed. 2. 
That it is indispensable to the interests 
and happiness of both kingdoms, that the 
connexion between them should be esta- 
blished, by mutual consent, upon a solid 
and permanent basis.”} Here, then, is a 
proof that something was left to be done 
after the legislature of Ireland gained its 
independence. This resolution was car- 
ried to the throne, but nothing was ever 
done upon it. What am I now proposing 
for the sake of Ireland? I am not con- 
tent that Ireland shall have some benefits 
as part of the British empire; but I am: 
proposing, that Ireland shall be allowed to 
participate of the blessings which at pre- 
sent England ere 

It was said by (the hon. gentleman, 
that this country had oppressed Ireland 
for 300 years: that is not a point to 
which I assent: but I will say, that for 
100 years this country has followed a very 
narrow policy with regard to that country. 
It manifested a very absurd jealousy con- 
cerning the growth, produce, and manufac- 
ture of several articles—I say that these 
jealousies will be buried by the plan which 
is now to be brought before you. I say. 
that when you have two independent par- 
liaments in one empire, you have no secu- 
rity for a continuance of their harmony 
and cordial co-operation. We all have in 
our mouths a sentence, that every good 
Englishman and good Irishman feels 
—We must stand or fall together— 
we should live and die together; and yet 
without such a measure as that which is 
about to be proposed to you, there can be 
no security for the continuance of that 
sentiment. I say the happiness of both 
countries ought to be perpetual; as it 
stands now, it is liable to a thousand acci- 
dents ; it depends now upon the violence 
of the moment; it may be governed as I 
have said already, upon views of tempo- 
rary popularity, or upon. the personal 
convenience of a few individuals, a tenure 
upon which the happiness of a nationn 
ought never to depend. I am not stating 
these things without foundation, but am 
referring to what was done by two cham- 
pions of parties in that country and in 
this, the one of whom (Mr. Grattan) had 
a large pecuniary reward for his labours, 
and the other (Mr. Fox) was the subject 
of great panegyric in that country and in 
is. They were satisfied when the legis- 
lature of Ireland was declared indepen: 
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dent of this couatry. True it is, that the 
liament of that country was declared 
Independent of this. It had what was 
supposed to be, sovereign power ; it has 
the power of dictating to the executive 
authority ope the questions of war and 
peace, in the same controlling manner as 
the parliament of this country has: but 
what security is there that they will both 
agree upon all questions hereafter, in 
which the general interest of the British 
empire is involved? It is a difficult thing 
to suppose a case in which they may 
olash, and. become perhaps as hostile to 
one another as: any two independent 
bodies politic in Europe? I have no dif- 
ficulty m saying that sucha case might 
possibly happen, nor do I think that much 
was gained by the declaration of the in- 
dependence of that parliament, or ever 
will be gained to the British empire, until 
there is some security that both legisla- 
tures will go on harmoniously together 
upon all questions in which the general 
interests of the British empire are in- 
volved. Neither do I much admire the 
pases al of that person who thinks he 
completed a beautiful new fabric when 

he has only completed the destruction of 
an old one; who calls that destruction 
‘the most stupendous fabric of human 
wisdom that ever was exhibited to the 
world.” When I find such a man, after 
the act was passed which declared the in- 
dependence of the Irish parliament, as- 
senting to the principle of a resolution of 
& committee, stating that the connexion 
between the two-countries should be esta- 
blished by mutual consent on a solid and 
permanent basis, and when I fiad that 
such a resolution was carried to the 
throne, as I have said already, and when 
F reflect that nothing was afterwards done 
upon that resolution to carry it into effect, 
FE have the authority of that person and 
his friends, that what was done in declar- 
ing the parlimment of Ireland independent, 
was defective in a pomt which is indis- 
pensable for the happiness of the people 
of Ireland, and indeed of both countries. 
¥ think then'I may say that the onusis upon 
these whe oppose the measure now be- 
fore us'to show its bad tendency, rather 
than apon us to show its probable good 
éffect, for their owm condact. proclaims 
the absolute necessity of something being 
dons ; it is incumbent apon all those who 
took « part in the discussion ef that sub- 
jeet, and who approved of the measure 
the childish. moware of the imdlependence 
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of the parliament of Ireland—without any 
—— that the parliament of that coun- 
try and of this would never differ essenti- 
ally upon any point in which the happi- 
ness of the British empire may be involved, 
to show it, and upon the hon. gentleman 
who moved this amendment, as much as. 
any = for he took = active share in 
the parliamentary proceedings to which I 
have jast alluded. 

How stands the case in point of experi- 
ence? Is there a probability, ot is there 
not, that the parliaments of the two coun- 
tries may differ upon a point that may be es- 
sentially interesting to the British empire ? 
I say you have a guide upon that subject, 
You may profit by experience—I mean 
by the case of the regency. The. hoa. 
gentleman says: that there was no differ- 
ence between the two parliaments as to 
the regent. Why, no, Sir, there was no- 
difference as to the person who was to be 
regent; but there was. an essential differ- 
ence as to the principle on which that 
person was to be regent: the Irish parlia- 
ment decided on one principle, the Eng- 
lish parliament on another, and their hav- 
ing agreed on the person was accidental ; 
aod upon the distinct principles on which 
the two parliaments proceeded, they 
might as well have differed upon the 
person whe was to be, as on the powers 
to be granted to, the regent. Now let 
any man tell. me that this is not an in- 
stance of an essential difference upon a 
point that was essential to: the welfare of 
the British empire : and let any man show 
me what security there is that an essen- 
tial difference upon some other object 
may not hereafter occur between the two 
parliaments, That they have not bitherto 
differed in the great and momentous 
events which have been agitated before 
parliament, is a good fortune which has 
arisen from.ene general cause, that of all 
deseriptions of persone having. united 
against. one common enemy, with the ex- 

ton enly of & few, whose counsels, 
happil for both countries, and for the c+ 
‘viltzed part of the world, have joss all 
itheir influence. But will any man tell 
rae, shat such difference as was manifested 
‘in the tise: of the regency will never oecur 
again? Will any man tell me, when we 
come te treat for peace, fer instance, or 
sudo ase any subject ef allience with 
| i wer, ef upon ation 
‘af tuade or commerce, thes then the local 
prejudices, } say prejadices fes they have 


great influence, may not occasion a dif- 
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ference betweon the legislatures . 


-points that may ‘be essential to the welfare |. 


-of the British empire? No matter what 
the cause of the difference may be, it is 
enough that there may‘be such a-differ- 
ence. A ‘party in England ‘may give to 
the throne one species of advice by its 
-parliament ; a party‘in Ireland -may ad- 
vise directly opposite, upon the most es- 
sential points that ‘involve the safety of 
‘both—-upon dalliance with.a foreign power, 
for instance ; ‘upon the army; upon the 
‘navy ; upon any branch of the-public ser- 
vice ; upon trade; upon commerce ; or, 
‘upon any point that might be essential to 
the empire at large. Let any man tell 
‘me, what would have been ‘the conse- 
fas to both England and Ireland, had 
‘the dissensions in Ireland been the same 
‘in point of force against the executive go- 
veroment in parliament, since ‘the com- 
mencement ofthe present war, as they were 
‘at the time the Irish propositions were re- 
‘jected? Had these men who were at:the 
d of opposition either in that country 
‘or in this, essed the confidence of any 
considerable part of the public, will any 
man tell me, that any minister would-have 
‘been able to save this country or Ireland 
from destruction ? But happily for us, hap- 
pily for every part of the civilized world, the 
Iniquity of the common enemy united us 
all; else all-the evils which I have already 
stated, together with the poison of Jaco- 
‘binism, would have come upon us, and 
‘such a complication would have -soon 
‘completed the ruin of our empire: but 
“fortunately, I say, the counsels of those 
who favoured such principles were tejected 
with disdain by the good sease of mankind 
at large. But when that cement by which 
the two legislatures have been held ‘toge- 
ther, shall cease to operate, what security 
is there for the continuance of-cordial co- 
operation? None whatever: the proba- 
‘bility of its continuance is more ‘than 
doubtful; for I do say, for the reasons I 
have allegcd already, that the ; nt 
state of society in Ireland, -as well as its 
representation, which partakes of the 
nature of that society, is radically defec- 
tive. 
I am aware, Sir, that I have spoken at 
& greater length on this subject than might 
have been expected in its present stage. 
I have thought a great deal upon this sub- 
ject, and what I have said has been no- 
thing but the result of my own observa- 
tions. I am bound to convey to this 
House every information which it may be 


relative toa Union with Ireland. 


‘am sorry to say, I have for the 
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in my power .to gwe; but however ac- 

leto the one or to the other side of 
the House, however acceptable or other- 
wise to those whom I respecton the other 
side:the water, my sentiments upon this 
subject:may be, my duty compels me to 
speak them freely. I see the case so 
plainly, and I feel it so strongly, that 


‘there is no circumatance .of apparent or 


probable difficulty, no apprehension of po- 
pularity, no fear of toil or labour, that 
shall prevent me from using. every exer- 


‘tion which remains in my power to accom- 


plish the work that is now before us, 
and on which I am persuaded depend the 
internal tranquillity of Ireland, the interest 
of the alapee empire = large, and,: I 
e, I ma ; piness of a great 
ar of the habitable world. = 

The Amendment .was negatived with- 
outa division, and.the motion for the Ad- 
dress was then put:and carried.* 

Jan. $1. The order. of the day being read 
for taking into farther consideration his 
Majesty's Message of the 22nd instant, 

Mr. Pt rose, and spoke as follows :— 
Sir; When I proposed to this House, the 
last time this subject was before them, to 
fix-this day for the further consideration 
of his majesty’s message, I certainly in- 
dulged the hope that the result of a simi- 


lar communication 'to the parliament .of 


Ireland, would have opened a more fa- 
vourable prospect than at present exists, 
of the speedy accomplishment of a mea- 
sure which I then stated, and which I still 
consider to be of the greatest importance 
to the power, the stability, and the gene- 
ral welfare of the empire; to the immedi- 
ate interests of both kingdoms, and more 
particularly to the peace, the tranquillity, | 
and the safety of Ireland: in this hope, I 
resent 
been disappointed, by the proceedings of 
the Irish House of Commons, of which 
we have been informed since this subject 
was last under consideration. 

I feel and know that the parliament of 
Ireland possesses the power, the entire 
competence, on the behalf of that coun- 
try, alike to accept or reject a proposition 
of this nature—a power which I am by no 
means inclined to dispute. I see that at 
the present moment one House of parlia- 
ment in Ireland has expressed a repug- 


* A few days after this debate took place, 
intelligence was received by the British go- 
vernment, that the proposal for a Union, 
which had been laid before the Irish parlia- 
ment, had been rejected. : 
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nance even to the consideration of this 
measure. Feeling, Sir, as I have already 
stated, that it is important, not only as it 
tends to the general prosperity of the em- 
pire of Great Britain, but (what, under 
every situation, must always be to me an 
object of the greatest moment); feeling 
that it was designed and calculated to in- 
crease the prosperity and ensure the safety 
of Ireland, I must have seen with the 
deepest regret, that, at the very first 
moment, and before the nature of the 
measure could be known, it was so re- 
ceived. 

But whatever may have been my feel- 
_ ings upon this subject, knowing that it is 
the undoubted right of the legislature of 
Ireland to reject or to adopt such mea- 
sures as may appear to them injurious or 
beneficial, far be it from me to speak of 
its determination in any other terms but 
those of respect. Let it not, therefore, be 
imagined that I am inclined to press any 
sentiment, however calculated it may ap- 
pear to me to benefit every member of the 
empire, in any manner which may lead to 
hostile discussion between two kingdoms, 
whose mutual happiness and safety depend 
upon their being strictly and cordially 
- united. But while I admit and respect 
the rights of the parliament of Ireland, I 
feel that, as a member of the parliament of 
- Great Britain, I also have a right to exer- 
_ cise, and a duty to perform. That duty 
is, to express, as distinctly as I can, the 
general nature and outline of the plan 
which, in my conscience, I think would 
- tend in the strongest manner to ensure 
. the safety and the happiness of both king- 
dome. 

While I feel, therefore, that as long as 
the House of Commons of Ireland view 
the subject in the light they do at present, 
there is no chance of its adoption, I do 
not think that [ ought on that account to 
abstain from submitting it to the consider- 
ation of this parliament ; on the contrary, 
I think it only the more necessary to ex- 
plain distinctly the principles of the mea- 
_ gure, and to state the grounds upon which 
it appears to me to be entitled to the ap- 
probation of the legislature. 

If parliament when it is in possession of 
the basis upon which this plan is founded, 
and of its general outline, should be of 
opinion with me, that it is founded upon 
fair, just, and equitable principles, calcu- 
lated to produce mutual advantages to the 
two kingdoms—if parliament, I say, upon 
full explanation, and after mature delibera- 
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tion, shouldbe of thatopinion, I should pro- 
pose that its determination should remain 
recorded as that by which the parliament 
of Great Britain is ready to abide, leaving 
to the legislature of Ireland to reject or 
to adopt it hereafter, upon a full consider- 
ation of the subject. 

There is no man who will deny, that, in 
a great question of this nature, involving 
in it objects which, in the first instance, 
are more likely to be decided upon by 
passion than by judgment ;—in a question 
in which an honest, but, I must be allowed 
to say, a mistaken sense of national pride 
is so likely to operate, much misconstruc- 
tion and misconception must inevitably 
happen. It therefore becomes the more ' 
necessary that the intentions of the go- 
vernment which proposes the measure, 
and the principles of the measure itself, 
should be distinctly understood. But, 
Sir, in stating that intention and those 
principles, I look to something more than 
a mere vindication of government for hav- 
ing proposed the measure. I do enter- 
tain a confidence, even under the appa- 
rent discouragement of the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Irish House of Commons, 
that this measure is founded upon such 
clear, such demonstrable grounds of uti- 
lity, is so calculated to add to the strength 
and power of the empire (in which the 
safety of Ireland is included, and from 
which it never can be separated), and is 
attended with so many advantages to Ire- 
land in particular, that all that can be ne- 
cessary for its ultimate adoption is, that 
it should be stated distinctly, tempe- 
rately, and fully and, that it should be 
left to the unprejudiced, the dispassionate, 
the sober judgment of the parliament of 
Ireland. I wish that those whose inter- 
ests are involved in this measure, should 
have time for its consideration—I wish 
that time should be given to the landed, 
to the mercantile, and manufacturing in- 
terest, that they should look at it in all its 
bearings, and that they should coolly exa- 
mine and sift the popular arguments by 
which it has been opposed, and that then 
they should give their deliberate and final 
judgment. | 

I am the more encouraged in this hope 
of the ultimate success of this measure, 
when [ sce, notwithstanding all the pre- 
judices which it has excited, that barely 
more than one half of the members that 
attcnded the House of Commons were ad- 
verse to it; and that in the other House 
of parliament in Ireland, containing, as it 


o97) 
does, so large a portion of the property of 
that kingdom, it was aperore’ of by a 
Jarge majority. When I have reason to 
believe, that the sentiments of a large part 
of the people of that country are favourable 
to it, and that much of the manufacturing 
and of the commercial interest of Ireland, 
are already sensible how much it is calcu- 
lated to promote their advantage, F think 
when it is more deliberately examined, 
and when it is seen in what temper it is 
here proposed and discussed, that it will 
atill terminate in that which can alone be 
a fortunate result. 

It would be vain indeed to hope that a 

osition upoo which prejudices are so 
fike y to operate, and which is so liable 
to misconception, should be unanimously 
approved. But the approbation I hope 
for is, that of the parliament of Ireland, 
aod of the intelligent part of the public of 
that country. It is with a view to this 
object that I think it my duty to bring 
this measure forward at present; not for 
the sake of urging its immediate adoption, 
but that it may be known and recorded ; 
hat the intention of the British parlia- 
ment may be known, in the hope that it 
will produce similar sentiments among our 
countrymen in Ireland, With this view, 
it is my intention not to go at present into 
any detailed statement of the plan, be- 
cause, should it ultimately be adopted, 
the minuter parts must necessarily become 
the objects of much distinct discussion ; 
but to give such a general statement of 
the nature of the measure, as will enable 
the House to form a correct judgment 

pon it. . 

I shall therefore, Sir, before I sit down, 
open to the House a string of resolutions, 
comprising the general heads of this plan. 
It will be necessary for me, for the pur- 
pose of discussing those resolutions with 
regularity and convenience, to move that 
the House should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee. And I have already stated, that 
it is not my intention then to press the 
committee to come to an immediate deci- 
sion upon the resolutions; but if, upon full 
and deliberate examination, the resolutions 
which I shall have the honour to propose 
and which contain as much as is neces- 
sary for an outline of the plan, shall be 
approved, my opinion is, that nothing can 
contribute more to obviate any doubts 
and dissatisfaction which may exist, then 
that parliament should adopt those reso- 
lutions, and that it should then humbly 
lay them at the foot of the throne, leaving 
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it to his majesty’s wisdom to communicate 
them to the parliament of Ireland, when- 
ever circumstances should appear favour- 
able to such a measure. I shall therefore, 
Sir, proeeed as shortly as I can to state to 
the House the nature of the resolutions, 
and of the address which I shall propose 
to accompany them, if it should be 
the pleasure of the House to adopt them. 

Having now, Sir, explained to the 
House the mode I mean to pursue, and 
my reasens for persisting, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, in submitting this 
measureto the consideration of parliament, 
I will endeavour to state the general 
grounds on which it rests, the general argu- 
ments by which it is recommended, and to 
give a short view of the outline of the plan. 

As to the general principle upon which 
the whole of this measure is founded, I 
am happy to observe, from what passed 
upon a former occasion, that there is not 
a probability of any difference of opinion. 
The general principle, to which both sides 
of the House perfectly acceded, is, that a 
perpetual connexion between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland is essential to the interesta 
of both. The only hon. gentleman who, 
when this subject was before the House 
on a former day, opposed the consideration 
of the plan altogether, stated, in terms as 
strong as I could wish, the necessity of 
preserving the strictest connexion -be- 
tween the two countries. I most cordi- 
ally agree with him in that opinion; but 
I then stated, that I do not barely wish 
for the maintenance of that connexion, as 
tending to add to the general strength of 
the empire, but I wish fur the maintenance 
of it with a peculiar regard to the local 
interests of Ireland, with a regard to every 
thing that can give to Ireland its due 
weight and importance, as a great mem- 
ber of the empire. I wish for it with a 
view of giving to that country the means 
of improving all its great natural re- 
sources, and of giving it a full participa- 
tion of al) those blessings which this coun- 
try so eminently enjoys. 

Considering the subject in this point of 
view, and assuming it as a proposition not 
to be controverted, that it is the duty of 
those who wish to promote the interest 


and prosperity of both countries, to main- 


tain the strongest connexion between 
them, let me ask, what is the situation of 
affairs that has called us to the discussion 
of this subject? This very connexion, — 
the necessity of which has been admitted 

on all hands, has been attacked by foreign 
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enemies, and by domestic traitors. The 
dissolution of this connexion is the 
object of the hostility of the common 
enemies of both countries; it is almost the 
only remaining hope with which they now 
continue the contest. Baffled and defeat- 
' ed as they have hitherto been, they still 
retain the hope, they are still meditating 
attempts, to dissolve that connexion. In 
how many instances already the defeat of 
their hostile designs has been turned to 
the confirmation of our strength and se- 
curity, I need not enumerate. God grant 
that in this instance the same favour of 
Divine Providence, which has in so many 
instances protected this empire, may again 
interpose in our favour, and that the at- 
tempts of the enemy to separate the two 
countries, may tend ultimately to knit 
them more closely together, to strengthen 
@ connexion, the best pledge for the hap- 
piness of both, and so add to that power 
which forms the chief barrier to the civi- 
lized world, against the destructive prin- 
ciples, the dangerous projects, the 
unexampled usurpation of France! This 
eonnexion has been attacked, not only by 
the avowed enemies of both countries, but 
by internal treason, acting in concert 
with the designs of the enemy—internal 
treason, which ingrafted Jacobinism on 
those diseases which necessarily grew out 
of the state and condition of Ireland. 
Thinking, then, as we all must think, 
that a close connexion with Ireland is es- 
sential to the interests of both countries, 
and seeing how much this connexion is 
attacked, let it not be insinuated that it 
is unnecessary, much less improper, at this 
arduous and important crisis, to see whe- 
ther some new arrangements, some fun- 
damental regulations, are not ary, 
to guard against the threatened danger. 
The foreign and domestic enemies of these 
kingdoms have shown, that they think 
this the vulnerable point in which we may 
be most successfully attacked: let us de- 
rive advantage, if we can, from the hosti- 
lity of our enemies; let us profit by the 


en da of those, who, if their conduct: 
displays no true wisdom, at least possess 


™ an eminent degree that species of wis- 
dom, which is calculated for the promo- 
tion of mischief. They know upon what 
footing that connexion rests at this mo- 
ment between the two countries, and they 
feel the most ardent hope, that the two 
parliaments will be infatuated enough not 
to render their designs abortive, by fixing 
that connexion upon a more solid basis. 


quires but a moment’s 
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These circumstances, I am sure, will 


great | not be denied; and if upen other grounds 
we had any doubt, these circumstances 
rie ought to induce us, deliberately and 


spassionately, to review the situation of 
the two countries, and to endeavour to find 
out a proper remedy for an evil, the exist- 
ence of w papiecnalb veg era It ree 

xion, for any 
man who bas marked the of 
events, to decide upon the true state and 
character of this connexion. It is evi- 


dently one which does not aford that se- 


curity which, even in times less dangerous 


and fess critical than the present, would 
have been necessary, to enable the em- 
pire to avail itself of ite etrength and its 
resources. 


When I last addressed the House on 


this subject, I stated that the settlement, 
which was made in 1782, 80 far from de- 


serving the name of a final adjustment, 
was one that left the connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland exposed to all 


the attacks of party, and all the effects of 


accident. That settlement consisted in 
the demolition of the system which before 


held the two countries together. Let me 


not be understood as expressing any fy oy 
lis- 


at the termination of that system. I 


approved of it, because I thought it was 
one unworthy the liberality of Great 
Britain, and injurious to the interests of 
Ireland. But to cali that a system in itself, 
to call that a glorious fabric of human wis- 
dom, which is no more than the mere de- 
molition of another system, is a perver- 
sion of terms, which, however prevalent 
of late, can only be the effect of gross mis- 
conception, or of great h isy. 

We boast that we have done every thing, 
when we have merely destroyed all that 
before existed, without substituting my 
thing im its place. Such was the final 


justment of 1782; and I can prove it to be 


80, not only from the plainest reasoning, 
but I can e it by the epinion ex- 
pressed by the British parliament at that 
very time. I can prove it by the opinion 
expressed by those very ministers by whom 
it was proposed and conducted. I can 
prove it by the opinion of that very go- 
vernment who boast of having effected a. 
final adjustment. I refer for what I have 
said to proofs which they will find it very 
difficult to answer—I mean their own acts, 
which will plainly show that they were of 
opinion that a new system would be neces- 


sary. 
Bat, Sir, I will go farther—I will .also 
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produce the a of one of those 
whose influence, on present occasion, 


bas been peculiarly exerted to prevent the 
discussion of the question in Ireland; of 
one, of whom I do not wish to speak but 
with pe gp but for whom, nevertheless, 
I sh convey an idea of more respect 
than I can now feel to be due to him, if I 
were merely to describe him as the 
who fills the same situation, in the House 
ef Commons of Ireland, which you, Sir, 
bold among us, and which, on all ceca 
tions, you di the duties with a dig- 
nity end impartiality which reflects so 
much credit on yourself, and so well 
perio the character and authority of the 
On a former night, I read an extract 
from the Journals, to show what was the 
inion even of those by whom the final 


was sent to the parliament of Ireland, re- 
¢eommending to them the ad dance 


ef which power clai “Oy ie 
was, ft Cig? 
beget of Great Britain of sacking 
to bmd Ireland; but, with respect to 
that part of the which related to 
the propriety of adopting seme measures 
fora fieal adj t between the two 
countries, they were wholly silent. This 
address was laid before the parliament of 
Great Britain, to whom a similar message 
hed beer previously sent, and on that 
ground was moved the repeal of what was 
called the Declaratory act; which motion 
was dsseated to by the British parliament. 
This satisfaction was complete in Ireland 
as far as related to the grievance of whi 


her periiament had complained, viz. the 
alee of the British pat t of making 
for Ireland, because, by the repeal 


of the Declaratory act, that power was 
given up. But so far was the minister of 
that day from considering that the repeal 
of that law finally terminated all dif- 
ferences, and established the connexion 
between the two countries upon a solid 
basis, that he theught it necessary to 
move that a farther settlement was indis- 
poneabie for the mamtenance of that con- 
nexion. [Mr. Sheridan, across the table, 
desired that that pert of the Journals to 
which Mr. Pitt alluded, might be read. ] 
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Siz, I have stated the substance of the 
Journals correctly ; they were read on a 
former night, and the hon. gentleman 
may, if he chooses, have them read again ; 
if he does, he will find that they fully jus- 
tify the statement I have made; but beg 
that at present I may not be interrap 

I do mawmtain, that, upon & reference te 
the Journals of the period to which I have 
alluded, it will a that s farther 
agreement between Great Britain and Ire+ 
land is there stated, in the opinion of the 
ee of the day, to be abso- 

necessar Y- 

I beg farther to state, that after the 
motion for the bill, of which so much has 
been said, was passed, an address to his 

was moved and carried, praying 
him to take such farther measures as to 
him seemed proper, to strengthen the 
connexion between the two countries. 
His majesty’s most gracious answer, 
stating that, in compliance with the ad- 
dress, he would immediately take such 
measures as might be nece for that 

» was delivered to the House by 
am hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox), who then 
filled the office of ira togt of state, and 
whom we have not lately seen in the 
House, though he stil continues to be a 
member of it. Ido assert, without the 
least fear of contradiction from any gene 
theman whatever, that it was in the cone 
templation of the government of that day, 
to adopt some measures of the nature 
alluded to im the dddress; since that pe- 
riod, however, no such measure has been 
taken. I do also maintain, that that very 
system which by these very ministers who 
brought it forward was found to be mx 
perfect, even for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the connexioa between the two ceuns 
tries, remains at this moment in the same 
imperfect state. It leaves the two coun 
tries with separate and independent legise 
latures, connected only with this tie, that 
the third estate in both countries is the 
same—that the executive government i 
the same—that the crown exercises ité 
etal of assenting to Irish acts of par- 
iament, under the great seal of Great 
Britain, and by the advice of British 
ministers. 

This is the only principle of connexion 
which is left by the final adjustment of 
1782. Whether this is a sufficient tic 
to unite them in time of peace; whe- 
ther in time of war it is sufficient 
to consolidate their strength against @ 
common enemy; whether it is sufficient 
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to guard against those local jealousies 
which must necessarily sometimes exist 
between countries so connected ; whether 
it is calculated to give to Ireland all the 
important, commercial and political ad- 
vantages which she would derive from a 
closer connexion with Great Britain; 
whether it can give to both nations that 
degree of strength and prosperity which 
must be the result of such a measure as 
the present, I believe needs only to be 
stated to be decided. . - 

But [ have already said, that I have, 
upon this point, the authority of an opi- 
nionto which [ before alluded—an opinion 
delivered upon a very important measure 
very soon after the final adjustment of 
1782. - The measure to which I refer, was 
that of the commercial propositions which 
were brought forward in 1785. Iam not 
now going to enter into a discussion of 
the merits of that measure. The best, 
perhaps, that can be said of it is, that it 
went as far as circumstances would then 
permis, to draw the two countries to a 
closer connexion. But those who think 
that the adjustment of 1782 was final, and 
that it contained all that was necessary 
for the establishment of the eonnexion 
between the two countries upon a firm 
basis, can hardly contend that the com- 
mercial propositions of 1785 were neces- 
sary to prevent the danger of separation 
between the two countries, and to prevent 
the conflicting operation of independent 
legislatures. Yet, if Iam not mistaken, 
there will be found, upon a reference to 
better records than those in which parlia- 
mentary debates are usually stated (I 
mean a statement of what passed in the 
discussion upon those propositions four- 
teen years ago, made, as I have under- 
stood, by some of the principal parties 
themselves ), that the chancellor of the ex- 
peeves of that day in Ireland ( Mr. nhs : 
ina debate upon the Irish propositions, held 
this language :—“ If this infatuated coun- 
try gives up the present offer, she may 
Jook for it again in vain,” Here the right 
hon. gentleman was happily mistaken; 
ireland has again had the offer of the 
same advantages, but more complete, and 
in all respects better calculated to attain 
their object; and thie offer the right hon. 
gentleman has exerted all his influence to 
reject. But he goes on to say—" things 
cannot remain as they are—Commercial 
jealousy is roused—it will increase with 
tevo independent legislatures—and without 
an united interest in commerce, in a com- 
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mercial empire, political union will re- 
ceive many shocks, and seperation of in- 
terest must threaten separation of con- 
nexton, which every honest Irishman must 
shudder to look at, as a possible event.’’ . 
. Gentlemen will have the goodness to 
observe, that I am not now quoting these 
expressions as pledges given by that right 
hon. gentleman that he would support s 
proposal for a union. between the two 
countries; but I am adducing them to 
prove, that the situation of the two coun 
tries after the final :adjustment of 1782 
was: such, in his opinion, as led to the 
danger of a separation between them. I 
am not now arguing, that a legislative 
union is the only measure which can pos- 
sibly be adopted; but I am contending, 
that the adjustment of 1782 was never 
considered as final, by those who now 
state it to be so, as an argument against 
the consideration of the present measure. 
How the hon. gentleman on the other side 
of the House will evade this authority I 
do not know—an authority too, which, 
I must observe, -he seems much more 
inclined to treat with respect than he was 
formerly. : r 

But, Sir, it does not stop there. What 
is the evil to which he alludes ? Commer- 
cial jealousies between twocountries acting 
upon the laws of two independent legis-~ 
latures, and the danger of those legisla- 
tures acting in osition to each other. 
How can this evil e remedied? By two 
means only ; either by some compact en- 
tered into by the legislatures of the two 
countries respecting the mode of forming 
their commercial regulations, or else by 
blending the two legislatures together ; 
these are the only two means. I defy the 
wit of man to point out a third. The 
mode of compact was proposed in 1785; 
but unfortunately, in spite of that right 
hon. gentleman's eloquence and autho- 
rity, who then stated the importance of 
guarding against the evil, it so happened 
that doctrines, derived chiefly from this 
side of the water, succeeded in convincing 
the parliament of Ireland, that it would 
be inconsistent with their independence, 
to enter into any compact whatever. We 
have then the authority of that right hon. 
gentleman to whom I have so often al- 
luded, that the unsettled state in which 
the matter was left, would give “ political 
union many shocks, and lead to a separa- 
tion of connexion.” ‘The experiment of 
a mutual compact has been tried without 
success; the arrangement of that sort, 
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which was proposed in 1785, in order to 
obviate the inconveniences stated by the 
right hon. gentleman, was then attacked 
with the same success against his autho- 
rity as another and more effectual remedy 
has recently experienced under his 
auspices. e result then is, you must 
remain in the state which that right hon. 
gentleman has described, with the seeds of 
separation in the system now established, 
and with the ape ran on peacsaey mu- 
tual prosperity of both countries depends, 
in Ranger of being hourly dissolved, or 
you must again recur to the osal of a 
compact similar to that rejected in 1785, 
or you must resort to the best and most 
effectual remedy—a legislative union. 
I have dwelt longer, perhaps, upon this 
part of the subject, than was absolutely 
, because, I believe there is 
scarcely any man who has ever asked 
himself, whether there is a solid, perma- 
nent system of connexion between the 
two countries, who could, upon reflection 
answer the question in the affirmative. 
But besides the authorities of the persons 
who made the arrangement in 1782, and 
of those who have since treated of it, to 
show that it was not deemed to be final 
and complete, I have farther the test of 
experience to show how imperfect it was, 
and how inadequate in practice to the great 
object of cementing the connexion, and 
placing it beyond the danger of being dis- 
solved. In the single instance which has 
(and that a melancholy one 
which all of us deplored), in which we 
could feel the effects of two jarrmg legis- 
latures, we did feel it. On that occasion, 
it might have produced the most signal 
calamities, had we not been rescued from 
its danger by an event, to which no man 
can now look back without feeling the 
utmost joy and exultation ; feelings, which 
subsequent circumstances have served to 
heighten and confirm. Every gentleman 
will know, that I must allude to the re- 
gency. With two independent legisla- 
tures, acting upon different principles, it 
was accident alone that preserved the 
identity of the executive power, which is 
the bond and security of the connexion: 
and even then the executive authority, 
though vested in one person, would have 
been held by two different tenures, by 
one tenure in England, by another in Ire- 
Jand, had-not the interposition of Provi- 
dence prevented a circumstance pregnant 
with the most imminent perils, and which 
might haye operated to aseparation of the 
two kingdoms. 
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After necing the recorded opinion of 
parliament, of those who made the ar- 
rangement of 1782, and after the decided 
rrniget of experience on the subject, 
within the short period of sixteen years, 
pees it is hardly necessary to appeal to 

rther proofs of its inadequacy, or to de- 
sire gentlemen to look forward to possible 
cases, which I could easily put, and which 
will naturally suggest themselves to the 
minds of all, who choose to turn their at- 
tention to the subject. 

But when we consider the distinct 
powers pagan by the two legislatures 
on all the great questions of and 
war, of alliances and confederacies (for 
they each have in principle a right to dis- 
cuss them and decide upon them, though 
one of them has hitherto been wisely re- 
strained by discretion from the exer- 
cise of that right), have we not seen 
circumstances to induce us to think 
it possible, at least, that on some of 
these important questions the opinions 
and decisions of the two parliaments 
might have been at variance? Are 
we talking of an indissoluble connexion, 
when we see it thus perpetually liable to 
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‘be endangered? Can we really think that 


the interests of the empire, or of its different 
branches, rest upon a sefe and solid basis 
at present? Iam anxious to discuss this 
point closely with any man, either here, 
or in Ireland. Will it be said, that the 
epi of the latter country is bound 
y our decision on the question of peace 
or war? And if not so bound, will any 
man, looking at human nature as it is, 
contend, that there is a sufficient certainty 
that the decision on that important subject 
will always be the same in both countries? 
I should be glad to receive a distinct an- 
swer to this question from the hon. gen- 
tleman, who has declared himself to be 
as warm a friend to the connexion between 
the two countries, asIam>- Oy 
Suppose, for instance, that the present 
war, which the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain considers to be just and necessary, 
had been voted by the Irish parliament to 
be unjust, unnecessary, extravagant, and 
hostile to the principles of humanity and 
freedom. Would that parliament have 
been bound by this country? If not, what 
security have we, at a moment the most 
important to our common interest and 
common salvation, that the two kingdoms 
should have but one friend and one foe ? 
T repeat it; I am eager to hear what can 
be said in justification of a basis so im- 
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perfect and unsound, and liable to be 
shaken by so sop brag apron I have al- 
ready observed in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the present moment, we 
may find stronger reasons to prove the 
necessity of correcting the system of con- 
nexion iii this country and — 
of supplyi its imperfections, an 
staemgiticniie its mcakiees than are to be 
found at any former period. 

Having thus stated, Sir, and I think 
sufficiently proved, that the settlement of 
1782, in every point of view in which it 
cap be considered, is imperfect, and ina 
dequate to the object of maintaining the 
connexion between the two kingdoms, I 
proceed next to the circumstances which 
peculiarly call upon us at the present mo- 
ment to remedy that imperfection. 

This country is at this time engaged in 
the most important, and momentous con- 
flict that ever occurred in the Iistory of 
the world ; s conflict in which Great Bri- 
tain is distinguished for having made the 
only manly and successful stand against 
the common enemies of civilized society. 
We see the point in which that enemy 
thinks us the most assailable. Are we 
not then beund in policy and prudence to 
strengthen that vulnerable point, involved 


ae we are in : contest of aio fr a 
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impiety and anarchy? There was a time 
when this would have been termed decla- 
mation; but, unfortunately, long and 
bitter experience has taught us to feel that 
it is only the feeble and imperfect 


sentation of those calamities (the of 


French principles and French arnss), | land, 


which are every day attested by the wounds 
of a bleeding work s 

Is there a man who does not admit the 
importance of a measure which, at such a 
crisis, may au t the strength 
empire, and eby ensure its safety? 
Would not that benefit to Ireland be of 
iteelf s0 solid, so inestimable, that, in 
comparison with it, all commercial in- 
terests, and the preservatien of local habits 
and manners, would be trifling, even if 
they were endangerd by the present mea- 
sure, which they undoubtedly are not ? 
The people of Ireland sre proud, I bes 
lieve, of being associated with us in the 
great contest in which we are engaged, 
and must feel the advantage of augment- 
ing the general force of the empire. That 
the present measure is calculated to pro- 
duce that effect, is a proposition whiel, I 
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think, cannot be disputed. There is not 
in any court of Europe a statesman so ill 
informed as not to know, that the general 
power of the empire would be increased 
to a very great extent indeed, by such a 
consolidation of the strength of the two 
kingdoms. In the course of the century 
every writer of any information on the 
subject has held the same language, and 
m the general strength of the empire both 
kingdoms are more concerned in any 
particular interests which may belong to 
ap ats were aogg te ministers of 
our allies, what measure thovght the 
most likely to augment the power of the 
British empire, and consequ increase 
that strength by which they were now 
protected—if we were to ask the of 
our enemies, what measure would the 
most likely to reader their designs abor- 
tive, the answer would be the same in 
both cases, or the firm consolidation of 
eve empire. 

T Si another consideration well 
worth attention. Recollect what are the 
peculiar means by which we have been 
enabled to resist the upequalled and 
eccentric efforte of France, witheut any 
diminution, nay, with an increase, of our 
general prosperity—what, but the great 
commetcial resources which we possess ? 
A measure, then, which must communi 
cate to such a mighty limb of the empire 
as Ireland all the commercial advantages 
which Great Britain | sregatin which will 
open the markets of the one country to 
the other, which will give them both the 
common use of their capital, must, by dif- 
fusing a portion of wealth into Ire- 
iderably increase the resources, 
and consequently the strength of the 
whole empire. 

But it is not merely in this general 
view, that I think the question ought to 
considered. We ought to look to it 
with a view peculiarly to the t 
interest and security of Ireland. When 
that country was threatened with the 
double danger of hostile attacks by ene- 
mies without, and of treason within, from 
what quarter did she derive the means of 
her deliverance ?=—-From the naval force 
of Great Britain—from the voluntary ex- 
ertions of her military of ore descrip- 
tion, not called for by law from her 
pecuniary resources, added to the loyalty 
and energy of the inhabitants of Ireland 
itself ; of which it is impossible to speak 
with too much praise, and which shows 
how well they Jeserve to be called the 
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brethren of Britons. Their own eourage 
might, perhaps, have ultimately succeeded 
in repelling the dangers by which they 
were threatened, but it would have been 
after a long contest, and after having 
waded through seas of blood. Are we 
sure that the same ready and effectual as- 
sistance which we have happily afforded, 
on the ent occasion, will be siways 
equally within our power? Great Britain 
has always felt a common interest in the 
sefety of Ireland; but that common in- 
terest was never 80 abvious and urgent as 
when the common enemy made her at- 
tack upon Great Britain, through the me- 
dium of {reland, and when their attack 
Ireland went to ive her of her 
coanexion with Great Britain, and to 
substitute in its stead the new government 
of the French republic. When that dan- 
threatened Ireland, the purse of Great 
Britain was as open for the wants of Ire- 
jand, as for the necessities of England. 

I do not, Sir, state these circumstances, 
as upbraiding Ireland for the benefits we 
have conferred ; far from it; but I state 
them with pleasure, as showing the friend- 
ship and good-will with which this coun- 
try has acted towards her. Bat if strug- 
gies of this sort may and must return 
again; if the worst dangers are those 
which are yet to come, dangers which 
must be from being more dis- 
guised ; if these situations may erise when 
the same means of relief are not in our 
power, what is the remedy that reason and 
policy point out? It is toidentify them with 
us; it is to make them a of the same 
community, by giving them a full share of 
those accumulated blessings which are dif- 
fused throughout Great Britain ; it is, in 
a word, by giving them.a full participation 
efthe wealth, the power, and the stability 
of the British empire. If then this measure 
comes recommended not only by the ob- 
vious defects of the system which now 
exists, but that it has also the pre-eminent 
recommendation of increasing the general 
power of the empire, and of guarding 
against future danger from the common 
enemy, we are next to consider it as to 

its upon the internal condition of 
ireland. 

I know perfectly well, that, as long as 
Ireland is separated from Great Britain, 
any attempt om our part to provide mea- 
eure which we might think salutary, as 
respecting questions of contending sects 
> ee ag of the claimed rights of the 

olics, or of the precautions necessary 
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for the security of the Protestants—I 
know that all these, th they may 
have been brought ferward by the very 
persons who are the advocates of the final 
adjustment in 1782, were, in fact, attacks 
upen the independence of the Irish par- 
liament, and attempts to usurp the right 
of deciding on points which can only be 
brought within our province by compact. 
Until the kingdoms are united, any at- 
tempt to make regulations here for the 
internal state of Ireland must certainly 
be a violation of her independence. But 
feeling as I do for their interests and their 
welfare, I cannot be inattentive to the 
events that are passing before me; I must 
therefore repeat, that whoever looks at 
the cireumstances te which I have al- 
luded; whoever considers that the ene- 
my have shown by their conduct, 
that they considered Ireland as the 
weakest and most vulnerable part of the 
empire; whoever reflects upon these 
dreadful and inexcusable cruelties insti- 
gated by the enemies of both countries, 
and upon those lamentable severities 

which the exertions for the defence of 
Ireland were unhappily, but unavoidably, 
attended, and the necessity of which is 
itself one great vation of the crimes 
and treasons which led to them, must feel 
that, as it now stands composed, in the 
hostile division of its sects, in the animo- 
sities existing between ancient settlers and 
original inhabitants, in the ignorance and 
want of civilization, which marks that 
country more than almest any other coun- 
try in Europe, in the unfortunate preva- 
lence of Jacobin principles, arising from 
these causes, and augmenting their ma- 
lignity, and which have produced that dis- 


tressed state which we now deplore ;— 


every one, I say, who reflects upon all 
these circumstances, must agree with me 
in thinking, ae there at no cure bat in 
the formation of a general imperial legis- 
lature, free alike Gin tr: and from re- 
sentment, removed from the dasger and 
agitation, uninfluenced by the prejudices, 
and uninflamed by the passions of that dis- 
tracted country. 

i know that it is impossible, if we wish 
to consider this subject properly, to con- 
sider it in any other point of view than as 
it affects the empire in general. I know 
that the interests of the two countries 
must be taken together, and that a man 
cannot epeak as a true Eig as un- 
less he speaks as a true Irishman, nor 
as as a true Irishman, unless he speaks 
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ible to separate them, and I could 
consider myself as addressing you, not 
as interested for the empire at large, 
but for Ireland alone, I should say, 
that it would be indispensably necessary, 
for the sake of that country, to compose 


its present distractions by the adoption of 


another system—I should say, that the 
establishment of an imperial legislature 
was the only means of healing its wounds, 
and of restoring it to tranquillity. I must 
here take the liberty of alluding to some 
topics which were oueenweee during the 
discussion of the former night. 


Among the great and known defects of 


Ireland, one of the most prominent fea- 
tures is, ite want of industry and a capital ; 
how are those wants to be supplied, but 
by blending more closely with Ireland the 
industry and the capital of this country ? 
But, above all, in the great leading dis- 
tinction between the poe of Ireland (I 
mean their religious distinctions, ) what is 
their situation?’—The Protestant feels 
that the claims of the Catholics threaten 
the existence of the Protestant ascen- 
dancy; while, on the other hand, the 
great body of Catholics feel the establish- 
ment of the national Church, and their 
exclusion from the exercise of certain 
rights and privileges, a grievance. Be- 


tween the two, it becomes a matter of 


difficulty in the minds of many persons, 
whether it would be better to listen only 
to the fears of the former, or to grant the 
claims of the latter. 

- Tam well aware that the subject of re- 
ligious distinction is a dangerous and deli- 
cate topic, sa agar Pare applied to a 
country such as Ire 
which is different in this respect from that 
of every other. Where the established 
religion of the state is the same as the ge- 
neral religion of the empire, and where 
the property of the country is in the 
hands of a comparatively,small number of 
persons professing that established religion 
while the religion of a great majority of 
the people is different, it is not easy to 
say, on general principles, what system 
of church establishment in such a country 
would be free from difficulty and incon- 
venience, By many I know it will be 
contended, that the ies eu professed by 
the majority of the people would, at least, 
bo entitled to an equality of privileges. I 
have heard such an argument sed in this 
House; but those who apply it without 
qualification to the case o Ireland, forget 


d, the situation of 
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surely the. 
terests Eng 
established in ghat country, and on which 
its present legislagureisformed. Nomancan 


aph tar on which English in- 
ish connexion has been 


sey that in the, present state of things, and 
while Ireland. remains a separate kingdom, 
full concessiong could be made to the 
Catholics,. without endangering the state, 
and shaking the constitution of Ireland to 
its centre. i 

On the other hand, without anticipating 
the discussion, or the propriety of agitat- 
ting the question, or saying how soon or 
how late, it may be fit to discuss it, two 
propositions are indisputable: first, when 
the conduct of the Catholics shall be such 
as to make it safe for the government to 
admit them to the participation of the pri- 
vileges granted to those of the established 
religion, and when the temper of the times 
shall be favourable to such a measure— 
when these events take place, it is obvi- 
ous that such a question may be agitated 
in a united, imperial parliament, with 
much greater safety, than it could be in a 
separate legislature. In the second place, 
I think it certain that, even for whatever 
period it may be thought necessary, after 
the union to withhold from the Catholicg 
the enjoyment of those advantages, many 
of the objections which at present arise 
out of their situstion would be removed, 
if the Protestant legislature were no lon- 
ger separate and local, but general and 
imperial; and the Catholics themselves 
would at once feel a mitigation of the 
most goading and irritating of their pre- 
sent causes of compliant. 

How far in addition to this great and 
leading consideration, it may also be wise 
and practicable to accompany the measure 
by some mode of relieving the lower orders 
from the pressure of tythes, which, in 
many instances, operate at present as a 
great practical evil, or to make, under 
proper regulations, and without breaking 
in on the security of the present Protes- 
tant establishment, an effectual anil ade- 
quate provision for the Catholic clergy, 
it is not now necessary to discuss. Lt is 
sufficient to say, that these and all other 
subordinate points connected with the 
same subject, are more likely to be per- 
manently and satisfactorily settled by 
a united legislature, than by any local 
arrangements. On these grounds I con- 
tend, that with a view to providing an ef- 
fectual remedy for the distractions which 
have unhappily prevailed in Ireland, with 
a view of removing those causes which 
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have endangered, and still endanger its se- 
curity, the measure which I am now pro- 
posing promises to be more effectual than 
any other which can be devised ; and on 
these grounds alone, if there existed no 
othcr, I should feel it my duty to submit it 
to the House. 

But, Sir, though what I have thus 
stated, relates most immediately to the 
great object of healing the dissensions, 
and providing for the internal tranquillity 
of Ireland, there are ulso other objects 
which, though comparatively with this of 
inferior importance, are yet in themselves 
highly material, and ina secondary view 
well worthy of attention. . 

I have heard it asked, when I pressed 
the measure, What are the positive advan- 
tages that Ireland is to derive from it? 
To this very question I presume the con- 
siderations, which I have already urged, 
afford a sufficient answer. But, in fact, 
the question itself is to be considered in 
another view ; and it will be found to bear 
some resemblance to a question which has 
been repeatedly put, by some of the gen- 
tlemen opposite to me, during the last 
six years, What are the advantages which 
Great Britain has gained by the present 
war with France ?. 

To this, the brilliant successes of the 
British arms by sea and land, our unex- 
ampled naval victories over all our ene- 
mies, the solid acquisition of valuable terri- 
tory, the general increase of our power, 
the progressive extension of our com- 
merce, and a series of events more glori- 
ous than. any that ever adorned the page 
of our history; afford at once an ample 
and a satisfactory answer. But there is a 
another general answer which we have uni- 
formly given, and which would alone be 
sufficient ; it is, that we did not enter into 
this war for any purpose of ambition ; our 
object was not to acquire, but to preserve ; 
and in this sense, what we have gained by 
the war is, in one word, all that we should 
have lost without it; it is the preservation 
of our constitution, our independence, our 
honour, our existence as 4 nation. — 

In the same manner I might answer the 
question with respect to Ireland. I might 
enumerate the general advantages which 
Ireland would derive from the eftects of 
the arrangement to which I have alread 
referred—the protection which she will 
secure to herself in the hour of danger ; 
the most effectual means of increasing her 
commerce and improving her agriculture, 
the command of English capital, the infu- 
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sion of English manners and English ins 
dustry, necessarily tending to ameliorate 
her condition, to accelerate the progress 
of internal civilization, and to terminate 
those feuds and dissensions which now 
distract the country, and which she does 
not possess, within herself, the power 
either to control or to extinguish. She 
would see the avenue to honours, to dis- 
tinctions, and exalted situations in the ge- 
neral seat of empire, opened to all those 
whose abilities and talents enable them 
to indulge an honourable and laudable 
ambition. 

But, independent of all these advan- 
tages, I might also answer, that the ques- 
tion is not what Ireland is to gain, but 
what she is to preserve; not merely how 
she may best improve her situation, but 
how she is to avert a pressing and imme- 
diate danger. In this view, what she 
gains is, the preservation of all those bles- 
sings arising from the British constitution, 
and which are inseparable from her con- 
nexions with Great Britain ;—those bles- 
sings, of which it has Jong been the aim 
of France, in conjunction with domestic 
traitors to deprive her, and on their ruins 
to establish (with all its attendant mise- 
ries and horrors) a Jacobin republic, 
founded on French influence, and existing 
only in subserviency to France. 

Such, Sir, would be the answer, if we di- 
rect our attention only to the question of 
general advantage. And here I should 
be inclined to stop; but since it-has 
also been more particularly asked, what 
are the advantages which she is to gain, 
in point of commerce and manufactures, 
I am desirous of applying my answer, 
more immediately and distinctly to that 
part of the subject; and as I know that 
the statement will carry more conviction 
with it to those who make the inquiry, if 
given in the words of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, to whom, and to whose opinions, 
I have had more than one occasion to ad- 
vert in the course of this night I will read 
you an extract from his recorded senti- 
ments on the subject, in the year 1785, 
on this same memorable occasion of the 
commercial propositions. Speaking of a 
solid and unalterable compact between 
the two countries, speaking expressly of the 
peculiar importance of insuring acontinu- 
ance of those commercial benefits, which 
she at that time held only at the discretion 
of this country, he says, ‘“* The exporta- 
tion of Irish products to England amounts 
to two millions and a balf annually; and 
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the exportation of British products to Ire- 
land amounts to but one million. He 
then proceeds to reason upon the advan- 
tage which Ireland would derive under 
such circumstances, from guarding against 
mutual prohibitions; and he accompanies 
the statement, which I have just read, 
with this observation :—‘ If, indeed, 
the adjustment were to take away the be- 
nefit from Ireland, it would be a good 
cause for rejecting it; but, as it for ever 
confirms all the advantages we derived 
from our finen trade, and binds England 
from making any law that can be injurious 
to it, surely gentlemen who regard that 
trade, and whose fortunes and rents depend 
on its prosperity, unll net entertain a mo- 
ment’s doubt about embracing the offer.” 

Such was the reasoning of the Irish 
chancellor of the exchequer, which I con- 
sider to have been perfectly just. With 
reference to his late opinions, I do not 
think I can more forcibly reply to a per- 
son who signs his name to propositions 
which declare, that the ruin of the linen 
trade of Ireland is likely to be the conse- 
quence of a union, than b Opposing to 
him his own opinion. I shall be able to 
strengthen the former opinion of that gen- 
tleman by stating, that the progress that 
has been made in commercial advantages 
to Ireland since 1785, has been such as 
to render his argument still more applica- 
ble. What is the nature of that .com- 
merce, explained by the same person in 
so concise and forcible a manner, that I 
am happy to use his ownstatement? He 
does not confine himself to the gross 
amount, but gives the articles in detail:— 
«« Britain,” he says, ‘* imports sia | 
from us 2,500,000/. of our products, all, 
or very nearly all, duty free, and covenants 
never to o a duty on them. We import 
about a million of her’s, and raise a reve- 
nue on almost every article of it, and re- 
serve the power of continuing that reve- 
nue. She exports to us salt for our 
fisheries and provisions; hops, which we 
cannot grow; coals, which we cannot 
raise; tin, which we have not; and bark, 
_ which we cannot get elsewhere; and all 
these without reserving any duty.” 

I will not tire the patience of the House 
by reading farther extracts; but the right 
hon. gentleman’s whole speech, in like 
manner, points out the advantages of the 
commercial propositions (at that time 
under consideration) as a ground-work of 
a compact between the two countries, in 
1785, on commercial subjects. But how 
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stands the case now? The trade is at 
this time infinitely more advantageous to 
Ireland. It will be proved, from the do- 
cuments which I hold in my hand, as far 
as relates to the mere interchange of ma- 
nufactures, that the manufactures ex- 
ported to Ireland from Great Britain, in 
1797, very little exceeded a million ster- 
ling (the articles of produce amount to 
nearly the same sum), while Great Bri- 
tain, on the other hand, imported from 
Ireland to the amount of near three mil- 
lions in the manufactured articles of linen 
and linen yarn, and between two and three 
millions in provisions and cattle, besides 
corn and other articles of produce. 

In addition to these articles, there are 
other circumstances of advantage to Ire- 
land. Articles which are essential to her 
trade and to her subsistence, or serve as 
raw materials for her manufactures, are 
sent from hence free of duty. It is ex- 
pent, stated, on the same authority, 
that aH that we take back from Ireland 
was liable to a duty in that country on 
their exports. The increasing produce of 
the chief article of their manufacture, and 
four-fifths of her whole export trade, are 
to be ascribed, not to that Independent 
Legislature, but to the liberality of the 
British parliament. It is by the free ad- 
mission of linens for our market, and the 
bounties granted by the British parlia- 
ment on its re-export, thut the linen trade 
has been brought to the height at which 
we now see it. To the parliament of this 
country, then, it is now owing, that a 
market has been opened for her linen to 
the amount of three millions. By the 
bounty we give to Ireland, we afford her a 
double market for that article, and (what 
is still more striking and important) we 
have prevented a competition against her, 
arising from the superior cheapness of the | 
linen manufactures of the continent, by 
subjecting their importation to a duty of ' 
thirty per cent. Nothing would more 
clearly show what would be the danger to 
Ireland, from the competition in all its 
principal branches of the linen trade, than 
the simple fact, that we even now import 
foreign linens, under this heavy duty, to 
an amount equal to a seventh part of all 
that Ireland is able to send us, with the 
preference that has been stated. By this 
arrangement alone, we must, therefore, 
be considered, either as foregoing between 
seven and eight hundred thousand pounds 
per annum in revenue, which we should 
collect if we chose to levy the same duty 
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on all linens, Irish as well as foreign ; or, 
on the other hand, as sacrificing, perbaps, 
at least a million sterling in the price paid 
for those articles, by the subjects of thie 
country, which mig t be saved, if we al- 
lowed the a ghana of all linen, foreign 
as well as Irish, equally free from duty. 

The present measure is, however, in its 
effects, calculated not merely for a con- 
firmation of the advantages on which the 

p, to whom I have alluded, has in- 
sisted. It is obvious that a fuller and more 
perfect connexion of the two countries, 
from whatever cause it may arise, must 
produce a greater facility and freedom of 
commercial intercourse, and ultimately 
tend to the advantage of both. The be- 
nefits to be derived to either country from 
such an arrangement, must indeed, in a 

measure, be gradual; but they are 
not, on that account, the less certain, 
and they cannot be stated in more forcible 
Janguage than in that used in the speech 
to which I have referred.—‘ Gentlemen 
undervalue the reduction of British duties 
on our manufactures. I agree with them 
it may not operate soon, but we are to 
look forward to a final settlement ; and it 
is impossible but that in time, with as good 
climate, equal natural powers, cheaper 
food, and fewer taxes, we must be able to 
sell tothem. When commercial jealousy 
shall be banished by final settlement, and 
trade take its natural and steady course, 
the kingdoms will cease to look to rival- 
ship, each will make that fabric which it 
can do cheapest, and buy from the other 
what it cannot make so advantageously. 
Labour will be then truly employed to 
ae not diverted by bounties, jea- 
ousies, or legislative interference, from 
its natural and beneficial course. This 
bi will attain its real object, consoli- 
ing the — of the remaining parts 
of the empire, 
munications of their market among them- 
selves, with preference to every part 
against all strangers!” 

I am, at least, therefore, secure from 
the design of appearing to deliver any par- 
tial or commercial opinion of my own, 
when I thus state, on the authority of a 
person the best informed, and who then 
judged wale terete both the infinite 
importance to Ireland of securing perma- 
nently the great commercial advantages 
which she now holds at the discretion of 
Great Britain, and the additional benefit 
which she would derive from any settle- 
ment which opened to her gradually a still 
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more free and complete commercial inter- 
course with this country. And while I 
state thus strongly the commercial advan- 
tages to the sister kingdom, I have no 
alarm lest I should excite any sentiment of 
jealousy here. I know that the inha- 
bitants of Great Britain wish well to the 
proske ty of Ireland; that, if the king- 
oms are really and solidly united, they 
feel that to increase the commercial 
wealth of one country, is not to diminish 
that of the other, but to increase the 
strength and power of both. But to jus- 
tify that sentiment, we must be satisfied 
that the wealth we are pouring into the lap 
of Ireland is not every day liable to be 
snatched from us, and thrown into the 
scale of the enemy. If, therefore, Ireland 
is to continue, as I trust it will for ever, 
an essential part of the integral strength 
of the British empire! if her strength is to 
be permanently our’s, and our strength to 
be hers, neither I nor any English minis- 
ter can ever be deterred, by the fear of 
creating jealousy in the hearts of English- 
men, from stating the advantages of a 
closer connexion, or from giving any as- 
sistance to the commercial prosperity o 
that kingdom. : 

If ever, indeed, I should have the mis- 
fortune to witness the melancholy moment 
when such principles must be abandoned, 
when all hope of seeing Ireland perma- 
nently and securely connected with this 
country shall be at af end, I shall, at least, 
have the consolation of knowing, that it 
will not be the want of temper or for- 
bearance, of conciliation, of kindness, or 
of full explanation on our part, which 
will have produced an event so fatal to 
Ireland, and so dangerous to Great Bri- 
tain. If ever the overbearing power of 
prejudice and passion shall produce the 
fatal consequence, it will too late be per- 
ceived and acknowledged, that all the 
great commercial advantages which Iree 
land at present enjoys, and which are 
continually increasing, are to be ascribed 
to the liberal conduct, the fostering care 
of the British empire, extended to the 
sister kingdom as to a part of ourselves, 
and not (as has been fallaciously and 
vainly pretended) to any thing which has 
been done, or can be done, by the in- 
dependent power of her own separate le- 
gislature. 

[ have thus, Sir, endeavoured to state 
to you the reasons, why I think this 
measure advisable; why I wish it to be 
proposed to the parliament of Ireland, with 
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temper and fairness; ‘and why it appears 
to me entitled, .at least, to a calm:and dis- 
passionate discussion in that kingdom. I 
am aware, however, that objections have 
‘been urged against the measure, some of 
which are undoubtedly plausible, and 
hhave bee but too successful in their in- 
fluence on the Irish parliament. Of 
these objections I shall now proceed, as 
concisely as possible, to take some notice. 
The first is, what I heard alluded to by 
the hon. gentleman opposite to me,. when 
his majesty’s message was brought down ; 
namely —That the parliament of Ireland 
is incompetent to entertain and discuss 
the question, or rather, to act upon the 
measure proposed, without having previ- 
#usly obtained the consent of the people 
of Ireland, their constituents. But, Sir, 
I am led to suppose, from what the hon. 
gentleman afterwards stated, that he made 
this objection, rather by way of deprecat- 
ing the discussion of the question, than as 
entertaining the smallest doubt upon it 
himself. If, however, the hon. gentle- 
aman, or any other gentleman on the other 
side of the House, should seriously enter- 
‘fain a doubt on the subject, I shall be 
ready to discuss it with him distinctly, 
either this night or at any future opportu- 
nity. For the present, I will assume that 
no man can deny the competency of the 
parliament of Ireland (representing as it 
dloes, in the language of ,our constitution, 
lawfully, fully, and freely, all the estates 
Of the people of the realm,’’) to make laws 
to bind that people, unless he is disposed 
to distinguish that parliament from the 
eigenen of Great Britain, and, while 
ie maintains the independence of the 
Trish legislature, yet denies to it the law- 
ful and essential powers of parliament. 
‘No man, who maintains the parliament of 
Jreland to be co-equal with our own, can 
deny its competency on this question, 
unless he means to go the Jength of deny- 
ing, at the same moment, the whole of the 
authority of the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain—to shake every principle of legisla- 
tion—and to maintain, that all the acts 
passed, and every thing done by parlia- 
ment, or sanctioned by its authority, how- 
ever sacred, however beneficial, is neither 
more nor less than an act of usurpation. 
He must not only deny the validity of thie 
union between Scotland and England, but 
lie must deny the authority of every one 
of the proceedings of the united legisla- 
ture since the union ; nay, Sir, he must go 
gull farther, and deny the authority under 
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which we now sit and deliberate here as @ 
House of Parliament: of course, he must 
deny the validity of the adjustment of 
1782, and callin question every measure 
which he has himself been the most for- 
ward to have enforced. ‘This point, Sir, 
is of so much importance, that I think I 
ought not to suffer the opportunity to 
pases without illustrating more fully what 

mean. If this principle of the incom- 
petency of parliament to the decision of 
the measure be admitted, or if it be con- 
tended, that parliament has no legitimate 
authority to discuss and decide upon it, 
you will be driven to the necessity of re- 
cognizing a principle, the most dangerous 
that ever was adopted in any civilized state, 
—I mean the principle, .that ‘parliament 
cannot adopt any measure new in its nae 
ture, and of great importance, without ap- 
pealing to the constituent and delegating 
authority for directions. If that doctrine 
be true, look to what an extent it will 
carry you. If such an argument could be 
set up and maintained, you acted without 
any legitimate authority when you created 
the representation of the principality of 
Wales, or of either of the counties pala- 
tine of England. Every law that parlia- 
ment ever made, without that appeal, 
either as to its own frame and constitu- 
tion, as to the qualification of the elec 
tors or the elected, as to the great and 
fundamental point of the succession to the 
crown, was a breach of treaty and an act 
of usurpation. . 

If we turn to Ireland itself, what do 
gentlemen think of the power of that pars 
liament, which, without any fresh delega- 
tion from its Protestant constituents, asso 
ciates to itself all the Catholrc electors, 
and thus destroys a fundamental distinc 
tion on which it was formed? God forbid 
that I should object to or blame any of 
these measures! I am only stating the 
extent to which the principle, that parlia- 
ment has no authority to decide upon the 
present measure, will lead; and, if it be 
admitted in one case, it must be admitted 
in all, Willany man say, that (although 
a Protestant parliament in Jreland, chosen 
exclusively by Protestant constituents, 
has, by its own inherent power, and with- 
out consulting those constituents, admit- 
ted and comprehended the Catholics, who 
were till then, in fact, a separate com- 
munity) that parliament cannot associate 
itself with another Protestant community, 
represented by a Protestant parliament, 
haying one interest with itself, and similar 
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in its laws, its constitution, and its esta- 
blished religion? What must be said by 
those who have at any time been friends 
to any plan of parliamentary reform, and 
particularly such as have been most re- 
cently brought forward, either in Great 
Britain or Ireland? Whatever may have 
been thought of the propriety of the mea- 
sure, I never heard any doubt of the com- 
petency of parliament to consider and dis- 
cuss it. Yet I defy any man to maintain 
the principle of those plans, without con- 
tending that, as a membcr of parliament, 
he possesses a right to concur in disfran- 
chising those who sent him to parliament, 
and to select others, by whom he was not 
elected, in their stead. Iam sure that 
no sufficient distinction, in point of prin- 
ciple, can be successfully maintained for 
a single moment; nor should I deem it 
necessary to dwell on, this point, in the 
manner I do, were I not convinced that it 
is connected in part with all those false 
and dangerous notions on the subject of 
government which have lately become too 

revalent in the world. It may, in fact, 
be traced to that gross perversion of the 
principles of all political society, which 
Tests on the supposition that there exists 
continually, in every government, a so- 
vereignty tu abeyance (as it were) on the 
part of the people, ready to be called 
forth on every occasion, or rather, on 
every pretence, when it may suit the pur- 
poses of the party or faction who are the 
advocates of this doctrine to suppose an 
occasion for its exertion. - It is in these 
false. principles that are contained the 
seeds of all the misery, desolation, and 
ruin, which, in the present day, have 
spread themselves over so large a propor- 
tion of the habitable globe. 

These principles, Sir, are at length so 
well known and understood in their prac- 
tical effects, that they can no Jonger hope 
for one enlightened or intelligent advo- 
cate, when they appear in their true co- 
jours. Yet, with all the horror we all 
feel, in common with the rest of the 
world, at the effect of them, with all the 
confirmed and increasing love and venera- 
tion which we feel towards the constitu- 
tion of our country, founded as it is, both 
in theory and experience, on principles 
directly the reverse, there are too many 
among us, who, while they abhor and re- 
ject such opinions, when presented to 
them in their naked deformity, suffer 
them, in a more disguised shape, to be 
gradually infused into their minds, and 
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insensibly to influence and bias their sen- 
timents and arguments on the greatest and 
most important discussions. This con- 
cealed poison is now more to be dreaded 
than any open attempt to support such 
principles by argument, or to enforce 
them by arms. No society, whatever be 
its particular form, can long subsist, if 
this principle is once admitted. In ev 

government there must reside somewhere 
a supreme, absolute, and unlimited au- 
thority. This is equally true of every 
lawful monarchy—of every aristocracy— 
of every pure democracy (if indeed such 
a form of government ever has existed, or 
ever can exist )—and of those mixed con- 
stitutions, formed and compounded from 
the others, which we are justly inclined 
to prefer to any of them. In all these go- 
vernments, indeed alike, that power may 
by possibility be abused; but whether the 
abuse is such as to justify and call for the 
interference of the people collectively, or, 
more properly speaking, of any portion 
of it, must always be an extreme case, 
and a question of the greatest and most 
perilous responsibility, not in Jaw only, 
but in conscience and in duty, to all those 
who either act upon it themselves, or per- 
suade others to do so. But no provision 
for such a case ever has been or can be 
made beforehand; it forms no chapter in 
any known code of laws; it can find no 
place in any system of human jurispru- 
dence. But, above all, if such a princi- 
ple can make no part of any established 
constitution, not even of those where the 
government is so framed as to be most 
liable to the abuse of its powers, it will be 
preposterous indeed to suppose that it can 
be admitted in one where those powers 
are so distributed and balanced as to fur- 
nish the best security against the proba- 
bility of such an abuse. Shall that prin- 
ciple be sanctioned as a necessary part of 
the best government, which cannot be ad- 
mitted to exist as an established check 
even upon the worst! Pregnant as it is 
with danger and confusion, shall it be re- 
ceived and authorized in proportion as 
every reason, which can ever make it ne- 
cessary to recur to it, is not likely to 
exist? Yet, Sir, I know not how it is, 
that, in proportion as we are less likely to 
have occasion for so desperate a remedy, 
in proportion as a government is so framed 
as to provide within itself the best guard 
and control on the exercise of every branch 
of authority, to furnish the means of pre- 
venting or correcting every abuse of power, 
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and to secure, by its own natural opera- 
tion, a due attention to the interest and 
feelings of every part of the community, 
in that very proportion persons bave been 
found perverse enough to imagine, that 
such a constitution admits and recognizes, 
as a part of it, that which is inconsistent 
with the nature of any government, and, 
above all, inapplicable to our own. 

I have said more, Sir, upon this sub- 
ject than I should have thought necessary, 
if I had not felt that this false and danger- 
ous mockery of the sovereignty of the 

ople is in truth one of the chief ele- 
ments of Jacobinism, one of the favourite 
impostures to mislead the understanding, 
and to flatter and inflame the passions of 
the mass of mankind, who have not the 
opportunity of examining and exposing it, 
and that, as such, on every occasion, and 
in every shape in which it appears, it 
ought to be combated and resisted by 
every friend to civil order, and to the peace 
and appinee of mankind. 

Sir, the next and not the least preva- 
lant, objection, is one which is contained 
in words which are an appeal to a natural 
and laudable, but whet f must call an er- 
roneous and mistaken, sense of national 
pride. It is an appeal to the generous and 
noble passions of a nation easily inflamed 
under any at sae attack upon its ho- 
nour, I mean the attempt to represent the 

uestion of a union by compact between 
the parliaments of the two kingdoms as a 
uestion involving the independence of 
treland. It has been said, that no com- 
. tion could be made to any country 
or the surrender of its national indepen- 
dence. Sir, on this, as well as on every 
part of the question, I am desirous gentle- 
men should come closely to the point, 
that they should sift it to the bottom, and 
ascertain upon what grounds and princi- 
ples their opinion really rests. Do they 
mean to maintain that in any humiliating, 
in any degrading sense of the word which 
can be acted upon practically as a rule, 
and which can lead to any. useful conclu- 
sion, that at any time when the govern- 
ment of any two separate countrics unite 
in forming one more extensive empire, 
the individuals who composed either of 
the former narrow societies are afterwards 
less members of an independent country, 
or to any valuable and useful purpose less 
ssessed of political freedom or civil 
appiness, than they were before? It 
must be obvious to every gentleman who 
will look at the subject, in tracing the his- 
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tories of all the countries, the most proud 
of their present existing independence, of 
all the nations in Europe, there is not one 
that could exist in the state in which it 
now stands, if that principle had been 
acted upon by our forefathers; and Eu- 
rope must have remained to this hour in a 
state of ignorance and barbarism, from 
the perpetual warfare of independent 
and petty states. In the instance of our 
own country, it would be a superfluous 
waste of time to enumerate the steps by 
which all its parts were formed into one 
kingdom ; but will any man in general as- 
sert, that in all the different unions which 
have formed the principal states of Eu- 
rope, their inhabitants have become less 
free, that they have had less of which to 
be proud, lessscope for theirown exertions 
than they had in their former situation ? 
If this doctrine is to be generally main- 
tained, what becomes of the situation at 
this hour of any one county of England, 
or of any one county of Ireland, now 
united under the independent parliament 
of that kingdem? If it be pushed to its 
full extent, it is obviously incompatible 
with all civil society. As the former 
principle of the sovereignty of the people 
strikes at the foundation of all governe 
ments, 80 this is equally hostile to all po- 
litical confederacy, and mankind must be 
driven back to what is called the state of 
nature. 

But while I combat this general and 
abstract principle, which would operate as 
an objection to every union between se- 

arate states, on the grounds of the sacri- 

ce of independence, do I mean to con- 
tend that there is in no case just ground 
for such a sentiment? Far from it: it 
may become, on many occasions, the first 
duty of a free and generous pecn® If 
there exists a country which contains 
within itself the means of military protec- 
tion, the naval force necessary for its de- 
fence, which furnishes objects of industr 
sufficient for the subsistence of its inhabi- 
tants, and pecuney resources adequate 
to maintaining, with dignity, the rank 
which it has attained among the nations 
of the world; if, above all, it enjoys the 
blessings of internal content and tranquil- 
lity, and possesses a distinct constitution 
of its own, the defects of which, if any, it 
is within itself capable of correcting ; and 
if that constitution be equal, if not supe- 
rior, to that of any other in the world, 

which is nearly the same thing) if 
those who live under it believe it to be so, 
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and fondly cherish that opinion, I can in- 
deed well understand that such a country 
must be jealous of any measure, which, 
even by its own consent, under the autho- 
rity of its own lawful government, is to 
associate it as a part of a larger and more 
extensive empire. 
But, Sir, if, on the other hand, it should: 
happen that there be a country which, 
against the greatest of all dangers that 
threaten its peace and security, has not 
adequate means of protecting itself 
without the aid of another nation; if that 
other be a neighbouring and kindred na- 
tion, speaking the same language, whose 
laws, whose customs and habits are the 
same in principle, but carried to 8 greater 
degree of perfection, with a more exten- 
sive commerce, and more abundant means 
of acquiring and diffusing national wealth ; 
the stability of whose government—the 
excellence of whose constitution, is more 
than ever the admiration and envy of Eu- 
aby 24 and of which the very country of 
which we are speaking, can only boast an 
inadequate and imperfect resemblance ;— 
under such circumstances, I wouldask, what 
conduct would be prescribed by every ra- 
tional principle of di nity, of honour, or 
of interest? I would , whether this is 
not a faithful description of the circum- 
stances which ought to dispose Ireland to 
a union ?—Whether Great Britain is not 
precisely the nation with which, on these 
principles, a country, situated as Ireland 
is, would desire to unite? ‘Does a 
union, under such circumstances, by free 
consent, and on just and equal terins, de- 
serve to be branded as a proposal for sub- 
jecting Ireland toa foreign yoke? Is it 
not rather the free and voluntary associa- 
tion' of two great countries, which join, 
for their common benefit, in one empire, 
where each will retain its proportional 
weight and importance, under the security 
of equal laws, reciprocal affection, and in- 
separable interests, and which want no- 
thing but that indissoluble connexion to 
render both invincible ? 
“« Non ego nec Teucris Italos parere jubebo, 
Nec nova regna peto; paribus se legibus ambe 
Invicte gentes zterna in foedera mittant.” 
Sir, I have nearly stated all that is 
necessary for me to trouble the House 
with; there are, however, one or two 
other objections which I wish not entirely 
to pass over: one of them is, a general 
notion that a union with Great Britain 
must necessarily increase one of the great 
evils of Ireland, by producing depopula- 
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tion in many parts of the country, and by 
increasing greatly the number of absentees. 
I do not mean to deny that this effect | 
would, to a limited extent, take place 
during a part of the year; but I think it 
will not be difficult for me to prove, that 
this circumstance will be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the operation of the sys- 
tem in other respects. 
. If it be true that this measure has an 
inevitable tendency to admit the introduc- 
tion of that British capital which is most 
likely to give life to all the operations of 
commerce, and to all the improvements 
of agriculture ; if it be that, which above 
all other considerations is most likely to 
give security, quiet, and internal repose 
to Ireland; if it is likely to remove the 
chief bar to the internal advancement of 
wealth and civilization, by a more intimate 
intercourse with England; if it is more 
likely to communicate from hence those 
habits which distinguish this country ; and 
which, by a continued gradation, unite 
the highest and the lowest orders of the 
community without a chasm: in any part 
of the system; if it is not only likely to 
invite (as 1 have already said) English 
capital to set commerce in motion, but to 
offer it the use of new markets, to open 
fresh resources of wealth and industry, 
can wealth, can industry, can civilization 
increase among the whole bulk of the 
eople without much more than counter- 
balacicis the partial effect of the removal 
of the few individuals who, for a small 
art of the year, would follow the seat of 
legislation ? If, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of parliament from Dublin, it would 
still remain the centre of education and of 
the internal commerce of a country in- 
creasing in improvement ; if it would still 
remain the seat of legal discussion, which 
must always increase with an increase of 
property and occupation, will it be sup- 
posed, with a view even to the interests 
of those whose partial interests have been 
most successfully appealed to; with ea 
view either to the respectable body of the 
bar, to the merchant, or shopkeeper of 
Dublin (if it were possible to suppose that 
a transaction of this sort ought to be re- 
ferred to that single criterion), that they 
would not find their proportionate share 
of advantage in the general advantage of 
the state? Let it be remembered also, 
that if the transfer of the seat of legis- 
lature may call from Ireland to England 
the embers of the united parliament, 
yet, after the union, property, influence, 
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and consideration in Treland will lead, as} cretion of the British parliament, un. 
much as in Great Britain, to all the ob- | bound by compact, prompted only by its ° 
jects of imperial ambition ; and there must natural epontion to consider the inte. 
Consequently, exist a new incitement to and the same as its own: and 
persons to acquire property in that coun- i 

, and to those who Possess it, to reside 
there, and to cultivate the good opinion 
of those with whom they live, and to ex. 
tend and improve their influence and con- 
nexions. 

But, Sir, I- need not dwell longer on 
argument, however it may satisfy my own 
mind, because we can on this question 
refer to experience. I gee every gentle- 
man anticipates that I allude to Scotland. | th 

thas been the result of the union | h 
there? An union, give me leave to say, 
as much opposed, and by much the same 
arguments, prejudices, ‘and misconcep- 
tions, as are urged at this moment ; creat. 
ing too the same alarms, and provoking 
the same outrages, as have lately taken 
place in Dublin. Look at the metropolis 
of Scotland: the population of Edinburgh 
has been more than doubled since the 
union, and a new city added to the old, 
But we may be told,} that Edinburgh has 
engrossed all the commerce of that coun- 
try, and has those advantages which 
Dublin cannot expeci. Yet while Edin. 
burgh, deprived of its arliament, but re- 
taining, as Dublin would retain, its courts 
of justice ; continuing, as Dublin would 
continue, the resort of those whose cir- 
cumstances would not permit them to 


rious manner in which it is, while it has a 
Separate parliament, notwithstanding the 
commercial jealousies of our own manu- 
facturers; if'under these circumstances we 
have done so, if we have done s0 with no 
other connexion than that which now sub. 
sists, and while Ireland has no share in 


have already stated to you (and with that 


compact with Great Britain. “Such acom- 
pact this measure would establish in the 
most solemn manner; but besides this, 
Sir, the natural policy of this country, not 
merely its experienced liberality, but the 
identity of interests after a union, would 
offer a security worth a thousand com. 


Sir, the only other general topic of ob- 
jection is that, upon which great paing 
have been taken to raise an alarm in Tre- 
land. The idea that the main principle of 
the measure was, to subject Ireland to a 
load of debt and an increase of taxes, and 
between five and six to one: look at its | to expose her to the Consequences of all 
Progress in manufactures ; look at its | our alleged difficulties and supposed ne- 
general advantages, and tel] me what | cessities, 7 
ground there is, judging by experience in | Sir, I hope the zeal, the spirit, and the 
aid of theory, for those gloomy appre- | liberal and enlarged policy of this coun- 
hensions which have been so industriously try, has given ample proof that it is not 
excited. from a pecuniary motive that we seek a 

There remains, Sir, another general | union.: If ig ig not desireable on the 
line of argument, which I have already | grounds I have stated, it cannot be re- 
anticipated, and I hope answered, that commended for the mere purpose of taxn- 
the commercial privileges now enjoyed by | tion; but to quiet ‘any Jealousy on this 
Ireland, and to which it owes so much subject, here again let us look to Scot- 
of its prosperity, would be less secure than | land: Is there any instance where, with 
at present. IJ have given an answer to | 45 members on her part, and 513 on our's, 
that already, by stating, that thev are ; that part of the united kingdom has paid 
falsely imputed to the independence of the | more than its proportion to the general 
Irish parliament, for that they are, in fact, burdens? Is it then, Sir, any ground of 
Owing to the exercise of the voluntary dis- apprehension that we are likely to tax 
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Ireland more heavily when she becomes: 


associated with oursélves? To tax in its 
due propertion the whole of the empire, 
to the utter exclusion of the idea of the 
predominance of one part of society over 
another, is the great characteristic of Bri- 
tish finance, as equality of laws is of the 
British constitution. 

But, Sir, in addition to this, if we come 
to the details of this proposition, it is in 
our power to fix, for any number of years 
which shall be thought fit, the proportion 
by which the contribution of Ireland to 
the expenses of the state, shall be regu- 
lated ; that these proportions shall not be 
such as would make a contribution greater 
than the necessary amount of its own pre- 
sent necessary. expenses as a separate 
kingdom; and even after that limited pe- 
riod, the proportion of the whole contri- 
bution, from time to time, might be made 
to depend on the comparative produce, in 
cach kingdom, of such general taxes as 
might be thought to afford the best cri- 
terion of their respective wealth. Or, 
what I should hope would be found prac- 
ticable, the system of interna] taxation in 
each country might gradually be so equa- 
lized and assimilated, on the leading arti- 
cles, asto make all rules of specific pro- 

ortion unnecessary, and to secure, that 

reland shall never be taxed but in propor- 
tion as we tax ourselves. 

The application of these principles, 
however, will form matter of future dis- 
cussion. I mention them only as strongly 
showing, from the misrepresentation which 
has taken place on this part of the subject, 
how incumbent it is upon the House to 
receiye these propositions, and to adopt, 
after due deliberation, such resolutions as 
may record to Ireland the terms upon 
which we are ready to meet her ; and, in 
the mean time, let us wait, not without 
impatience, but without dissatisfaction, 

for that moment, when the effect of rea- 
son and discussion may reconcile the minds 
of men in that kingdom to a measure, 
which I am sure will be found as necessary 
for their peace and happiness, as it will be 
conducive to the general security and ad- 
vantage of the British empire.— Sir, it re- 
mains for me only to lay these Resolutions 
before the House, wishing that the more 
detailed discussion of them may be re- 
served to a future day. 

Reso.utioms. 

Resolved, 1. “That in order to promote 
and secure the essential interests of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and to consolidate the 
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strength, power, and resources of the British 
empire, it will be advisable to concur in such 
measures a8 may best tend to unite the two 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland into 
one kingdom, in such manner, and on suc 
terms and conditions, as may be established 
by acts of the respective parliaments of his 
majesty’s said kingdoms. 

3. “ That it appears to this committee that 
it would be fit to propose as the first article to 
serve asa basis of the said union, that the 
said kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland 
shall upon a day to be agreed upon, be united 
into one kingdom, by the name of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

8. “That for the same purpose it appears 
also to this committee, that it would be fit to 
propose that the succession to the munarchy 
and the imperial crown of the said united 
kingdoms shall continue limited and settled, 
in the same manner as the imperial crown of 
the said kingdoms of Great Britain and Ire- 
land now stands limited and settled, according 
to the existing laws, and to the terms of the 
union between England and Scotland. ' 

4. “That for the samme purpose it appears 
also to this committee, that it would be fit 
to propose that the said united kingdom be | 
represented in one and the same parliament, 
to be styled the parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
that such a number of lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and such a number of members of the 
House of Commons as shall be hereafter 
agreed upon by acts of the respective par- 
liaments as aforesaid, shall sit and vote in the 
said parliament on the part of Ireland, and 
shall be summoned, chosen, and returned, in 
such manner as shall be fixed by an act of 
the parliamentof Ireland previous to the said 
union; and that every member hereafter to 
sit and vote in the said parliament of the 
united kingdom shall, until the said parlia- 
ment shall otherwise provide, take and sub- 
scribe the same oaths, and make the same de- 
claration, as are by law required to be taken, 
subscribed, and made, Ly the members of 
the parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland. 

5. “That for the same purpose it appears 
also to this committee, that it would be fit. 
to piopoee that the churches of England and. 
Ireland, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, - 
and government thereof, shall be preserved 
as now by law established. . 

6. “That for the same purpose it appears 
also to this committee, that it would be fit to. 
propose that his majesty’s subjects in Ireland 
shall at all times hereafter be entitled to the 
same privileges, and be on the same footing 
in respect of trade and navigation, in all 
ports and places belonging to Great Britain, , 
and in all cases with respect to which treaties | 
shall be made by his majesty, his heirs, er 
successors, with any foreign power, as his, 
majesty’s subjects in Great Britain; that no 
duty shall be imposed on the import or export 
between Great Britain and Ireland of any ar-., 
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ticles now duty free; and that on other ar- 
ticles there shal! be established, for a time to 
be limited, such a moderate {rate of equal 
duties as shall, previous to the union, be 
agreed upon and approved by the respective 
parliaments, subject, after the expiration of 
such limited time, to be diminished equally 
with respect to both kingdoms, but in no case 
to be increased; that all articles which may 
at any time hereafter be imported’ into Great 
Britain from foreign parts, shall be import- 
able through either kingdom into the other, 
subject to the like duties and regulations as if 
the same were imported directly from foreign 
parts; that where any articles, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of either kingdom, 
are subject to any internal duty in one king- 
dom, such countervailing duties (over and 
above any duties on import to be fixed as 
aforesaid) shall be imposed, as shall be neces- 
ny to prevent any inequality in that respect; 
and that all other matters of trade and com- 
merce other than the foregoing, and than 
such others as may before the union te spe- 
cially agreed upon for the due encouragement 
of the agriculture and manufactures of the 
respective kingdoms, shall remain to be rezu- 
lated from time to time by the united parlia- 
ment. 

7. “That for the like purpose it would be 
Git to propose that the charge arising from the 
payment of the interest or sinking fund for the 
reduction of the principle of the debt incurred 
in either kingdom before the union, shall con- 
tinue to be separately defrayed by Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland respectively. That for a 
number of years to be limited, the future or. 
dinary expenses of the united kingdom, in 
peace or war, shall he defrayed by Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland jointly, according to such 
proportions as shall be established by the re- 

ctive parliaments previous to the union ; 

and that after the expiration of the time to be 

so limited, the proportions shall not be liable 

to be varied, except according to such rates 

aud principles as shall be in like manner 
upon previous to the union. 

8. “That for the like purpose it would be 
fit to propose that all laws in force at the time 
of the union, and that all the courts of civil 
or ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the respec- 
tive kingdoms shall remain as now by law es- 
tablished within the same, subject only to 
such alterations or regulations from time to 
time as circumstances may appear to the par- 
liament of the united kingdom to require. 

9. “ That the foregoing Resolutions be laid 
before his majesty, with an humble address 
assuring his majesty that we have proceeded 
with the utmost attention to the consideration 
of the important objects recommended to us 
in his majesty’s gracious message : 

“That we entertain a firm persuasion that 
a@ complete and entire union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, founded on equal and 
Liberal principles, on the similarity of laws, 
consttution,- and government, and on a 
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sense of mutual interests and affections, by . 
promoting the security, wealth, and com- 
merce, of the respective kingdoms, and by ° 
allaying the distractions which have unhap- 
pily prevailed in Ireland, must afford fresh 
means of opposing at all times an effectual 
resistance to the destructive projects of our 
foreign and domestic enemies, and must tend 
to confirm and augment the stability, power, 
and resources of the empire. 

“Impressed with these considerations, we 
feel it our duty humbly to lay before his ma- 
jesty such propositions as appear to us best 
calculated to form the basis of such a settle. 
ment, leaving it to his majesty’s wisdom, at 
such time and io such manner as his majesty, 
in his parental solicitude for the happiness of 
his people, shall judge fit, to communicate 
these propositions to his parliament of Ire- 
land, with whom we shall be at all times 
ready to concur in all such measures as may 
be found most conducive to the accomplish- 
ment of this great and salutary work. And 
we trust that, after full and mature consider- 
ation, such a settlement may be framed and 
established, by the deliberate consent of the 
parliaments of both kingdoms, as may be 
contormable to the sentiments, wishes, and 
real interests of his majesty’s faithful subjects 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and may unite 
them inseparably in the full enjoyment of the 
blessings of our free and invaluable constitu- 
tion, in the support of the honour and dig- 
nity of his majesty’s crown, and in the pre. 
servation and advancement of the welfare 
and prosperity of the whole British empire.” 


Mr. Sheridan said:—Much, Sir, as I must 
admire, and much as I am sure the House 
is disposed to admire the very eloquent 
harangue just delivered by the right hon. 
gentleman, yet I must take the liberty of 
reminding them that there are some ques- 
tions of a nature so serious, and of a ten- 
dency so eventful, that in attending to 
the mode in which such measures are re- 
commended, they should be particularly 
suspicious of the eloquence that would 
surprise their approbation. Such is the 
nature of the question now under the 
consideration of the House, and in consi- 
dering it they should doubtless be on their 
guard against the seductions of eloquence, 
and shouldlisten only tothe sober dictates of 
their coo] and unbiassed judgment. That 
the situation in which we are now placed, 
is of that nice and perilous nature, I now 
assert, and last week I conjured the House 
not rashly and GHaeNGOnABIY. to stir a ques 
tion which, whether it be considered as it 
regards Great Britain or Ireland, should 
not, during a crisis like the present, be 
incautiously brought under discussion. 
The nghthon. gentleman and the Houseap- 
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thento be of a different opinion; but 

now] think I may fairly venture, to say that 
excepting himself, and a few of his friends, 
there is no one who does not sincerely re- 
et that this proposition has been started 
in the Irish parliament. But however 
they may lament it, the right hon. gentle- 
man seems determined to follow up the 
ledge which he gave of persevering in 
bis esign, a pledge in which also he 
seems desirous to involve his friends; for 
he roundly tells them, that the measure 
he has now embarked in, is one that shall 
form the favourite object of his political 
life; a measure which no diminution of 
credit, no loss of popularity, no dereliction 
of friends and adherents, no clamour, tu- 
mult, or opposition from whatever quarter 
shall induce him to abandon ; so essential 
does he deem it to the security and the 
happiness of the two countries. To 
counteract his pride and presumption, 
I feel it my duty to implore the 
House, not to risk that pledge which the 
right hon. gentleman so confidently calls 
for, either now or on any future day. It 
‘becomes the wisdom of parliament to in- 
terpose betweea the rashness of the right 
hon. gentleman and the adoption of a sys- 
tem which it would endeavour to enforce ; 
a system which goes to promote discord 
and resentment, where union and affection 
should be eonciliated and confirmed; a 
system which aims at sowing dissention 
between the Commons and the Irish 
House of Peers ; a system which traduces 
the character of the Irish parliament, as 
incapable to retrieve the country from the 
calamities under which it labours, and so 
weak as to be continually the dupe and 
sport of every English faction; a system, 
in a word, which is now endeavouring to 
array the British House of Commons 
against that of the sister kingdom. I 
have minutely attended to the right hon. 
gentleman's speech, and during the greater 
part of it | wae inclined to suppose, either 
that a stranger had got into the House, or 
that the right hon. gentleman must have 
imagined himself in the Irish House of 
Commons and warmly engaged in a reply 
to Mr. Foster. Whether he had or had 
not the best of the argument, I will not 
stop to examine; ut this I am safe in af- 
firming, that the whole of this argument 
is nothing to the purpose; its great ob- 
ject seemed to he, to convict Mr. Foster 
of inconsistency on account of the line of 
conduct adopted by that gentleman in 
1785. Mr. Foster indeed agreed, that 
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the propositions then made might be ne- 
cessary to prevent the commercial jea- 
lousies that subsisted between the two 
countries, from endangering a separation 
of that connexion which should indisso- 
lubly link them together. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman himself was at the same time 
of the same opinion, and declared that he 
should look upon himself as a useless 
minister if he did not succeed in bringing 
it to bear. What is to be collected from 
this, but that both Mr. Foster and the right 
hon. gentleman sustained foolish opinions ? 
for it turned out, that although the pro- 
positions did fail, the failure was not the 
means of introducing jealousies and suspi- 
cions between the two countries, nor of 


producing the resignation of the right hon. _ 


gentleman. If indeed he can show that 
the failure of the propositions has pro- 
duced all those disasters which have since 
happened, all those scenes of distraction 
and rebellion which Ireland has since wit- 
nessed, then I admit the argument will be 
against Mr. Foster, but has he shown that 
to have been the case? Notwithstanding, 
however, all the right hon. gentlemans 
alarms lest these commercial jealousies 
should interrupt this connexion which he 
felt to be so essential, the question he is 
now 8o obstinately bent upon, has ever 
since been permitted to sleep. Mr. Fos- 
ter, on that occasion, never touched on 
the- subject of legislative independence ; 
but he now contends that this indepen- 
dence is necessary to the commercial 
prosperity of Ireland. There is therefore 
no inconsistency in his present strain of 
argument, and consequently the whole of 
the objections urged against it by the 
right hon. gentleman must fall to the 
ground. But though the right hon. gen- 
tleman may not have succeeded in fixing 
the charge of inconsistency on Mr. Foa- 
ter, the tendency of his speech has fully 
developed the system of corruption and 
intimidation by which the measure is to 
be carried. He says that the commercial 
advantages derived by Ireland from her 
connexion with this country, are necessary 
to her existence; and since, in the same 
breath, he adds, that to have those ad- 
vantages continued to her, union is indis- 
pensable, the inference obviously is, that 
she must abandon all her commercial ad- 
vantages, if she rejects the proticred alli- 
anee with Great Britain. Hence I con- 
tend that the people of Ireland cannot 
come with unbiassed minds to this discus- 
siop, and that a free choice is not left to 
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the parliament of that country. He tells 
us that Ireland ought to consent to a 
union, because she is incapable of defend- 
ing herself against her internal and exter- 
nal enemies without the assistance of her 
pate neighbour—[ Hear, hear!]— 
r. Sheridan insisted that the inference 
was irresistible—that unless she consented 
to a union, Ireland was to be deprived of 
all her commercial advantages. Is this 
generous? ts it fit to hold out such lan- 
guage to Ireland? is it wise to press 
.the discussion at this moment, and force 
all Ireland loudly to ask, «* Why have not 
we had those advantages yielded to us, on 
which, according to the opinion of the 
British minister, our prosperity depends ? 
‘We must owe it to the injurious policy 
of Great Britian, exercised in various acts 
of restraint and privation these three hun- 
dred years past, that we have been de- 
prived of those advantages which God 
and nature so eminently adapts our coun- 
try to afford us.” But, Sir, let his 
majesty’s ministerg grant to Ireland those 
advantages of which they boast: they 
may be conceded to her without union ; 
they can be improved by her without ab- 
jectly surrendering her independence. 
hus much with regard to her means of 
acquiring distinction as a commercial na- 
tion. And as to her power of defending 
herself, does not the right hon. gentleman 
know that her volunteers have defended 
Ireland? And what they were equal to 
during the American war, when the enemy 
rode triumphant on their coasts, and in 
our channel, surcly they are at present 
as capable of achieving in the zenith of 
our envied naval superiority. Itis a most 
cruel taunt uttered in the face of the 
whole people of Ireland, to say, that while 
we have 40,000 British troops in the 
heart of their country, we will awe them 
by the presence of such a force; to re- 
roach them with weakness, notwithstand- 
ing that we have had 200,000 of her best 
inhabitants to support us inthe present war, 
while 100,000 fighting men of their na- 
tion have fallen in our battles in the West 
Indies and elsewhere, What is this but 
to say, “It is true you have assisted us ; 
but you are now naked; you are igno- 
rant; you are uncivilized; you are weak ; 
and if you do not accept from us the be- 
nefits we offer you, we will proceed to 
confer them upon you by force. Let us 
consider what the right hon. gentleman 
says, when he tells us he will leave it to 


the unbiassed judgment of the Jrish people 
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and the independent discretion of the 
Irish parliament finally to decide on the 
present question. Are the recent dismis- 
sals from office in that kingdom proofs of 
his settled purpose to leave it to that par- 
liament to adopt or reject the measure ? 
It is truly a mockery to tell the parlia- 
ment this: parliament must see that what 
has been done in the case of individuals 
may be acted over again in the instance 
of the legislature; and that the same 
power which effected the dismissal of sir 
John Parnell, may be successfully em- 
ployed to dissolve the parliament. Will 
gentlemen only reflect for a moment on the 
tendency of such proceedings? Ifin the 
parliament of the sister kingdom those 
measures are to be adopted, the same and 
a worse tyranny may be acted in our own. 
Sir, I am afraid the political creed of the 
adherents of the rhinister in Ireland has 
been adopted by his supporters in the 
British senate. I do sincerely believe, 
that if any one person who now supports 
ministers were to vote with me this night, 
he would be dismissed to-morrow from all 
his places. We are to reflect on these 
things, Sir, while we carry along our 
minds to that part of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s speech, where he peremptorily 
says, “I do think the measure good for 
Ireland and good for this country, but time 
shall be given to the people to examine it, 
time shall be given for their heats to sub- 
side, time shall be given to the parliament 
of the two countries fully and deliberately 
to discuss it.” Now, Sir, what dé these 
fine limbs of a sentence collectively 
mean? Why, that time is to be given 
for the operation of corruption, time to 
intimidate the people of Ireland, time for 
the peremptory dismissal of the opposers 
of the measures, time for the dissolution 
of parliament. Nor was it the right hon. 
gentleman alone who attempted to justify 
these measures. I have heard them also 
justified by an hon. friend (Mr. Canning) ; 
and never did I hear any thing with more 
poignant regret; for what sensation but 
that of sorrow and regret could arise in 
my mind, when I heard that hon. friend 
plead the cause of bold and barefuced cor- 
ruption, and thus cloud and contaminate 
with its foul fog and baneful breath the 
pure and early morning of his political 
life? Would he now teil us that the right 
hon. gentleman had given a determined 
pledge, and could not recede? Why did 

e? Who called upon him to speak? 
Was it to encourage his friends in Ireland 
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by a display of his resolution? But that | rights and privileges which they claimed. 
was unavailing, as the discussion and de- | The cup of concession was just presented 
cision took place there before that encou-| to their lips, but instead of permittin 

ragement could reach them ; but as to the | them to taste of it, it was dashed in theie 
charge of urging intimidation, neither, faces. Was this the proof of a sincere 
the right hon. gentleman nor his hon.| desire to reconcile the Catholic body? 
friend, who answered me on a former oc-| We all agree, as to the necessity of a 
casion, had thought proper to say a word. | connexion between the two countries, 
His hon. friend (Mr. Canning), from his! and that nothing could bejmore fatal to 
arliamentary standing, could not, indeed, | either than that Ireland should be 

Pave taken any part in the violation of | sessed by the French. Should we not 
the compact in 1782; and therefore his | then seriously consider how far the en- 
right hon. friend, stepped generously for- | forcing of this measure may tend to fa- 
ward and claimed all the shame, guilt, | vour the invasion of Ireland? Mr. She- 
and treachery of it to himself. Like an-| ridan then proceeded to vindicate Mr. 
other Nisus he threw his broad shield Fox from the accusation of not havi 

over his beloved Euryalus to protect him! followed up the resolution of 1782. Mr. 
from the vengeful resentment of the Irish | Fox remained but two months after in of 
nation, calling out to them—** Me, me, I, | fice, and therefore could give it no effect, 
am the man, wreak all your vengeance | but did the right hon. gentleman himself, 


upon me-—— when he came afterwards into power, 
“ Me, me, adsum qui feci; in me convertite | attempt to bring forward the objections 
ferrum, which he had this night so triumphantly 
O Rutuli; mea fraus omnis; nihil iste, nec | urged? Had he not now been fifteen years 
ausus, a minister without ever endeavouring to 
Nec potuit———_—” do that which, from the first, he deemed 


My hon. friend’s abilities might, however, | to beindispensably necessary ? He has also 
prove that potuit; and as to his courage, | affirmed, that an equal proportion of the 
he was satisfied the House had no reason | Irish House of Commons, a large majo- 
to call in question. The generousardour | rity ‘of the Irish Peers, and an equally 
of the right hon. gentleman to protect his | Jarge proportion of the people out of 
hon friend, was therefore only the impulse | doors, were friendly to the measure of a 
‘of affection. ‘** Tantum infelicem nimium | union; but if he would look of what that 
‘dilexit amicum.”? But the right hon.| division against it in the Commons was 
gentleman again repeats, that a union is! composed, he would discover that it con- 
the only remedy that can heal the evils| tained almost all the country gentle- 
that afflict Ireland, or that can secure the | men; while those who composed the other 
salvation of both countries : he must, there- | side of the question would be almost all 
fore, persist in it, and call on parliament | fcund to be under the influence of the 
to assist him in the execution of the mea-| crown. Now as to the Jarge proportion 
sure: he is willing, however, to wait for a| of the people out of doors, who are said 
more favourable opportunity, and until | to befavourable toit, where were they to be 
the Irish parliament is convinced ofits ne-| found. He knew of no | ena but Cork 
cessity. And what is that opportunity he | and Limerick that had expressed any 
pretends to wait for? Is it not the day | thing like approbation of it. But was © 
and hour when Ireland shall be in a/| there not a lure thrown out to the former, 
greater degree of weakness? Does he, that they should have a dock yard built ? 
wait until he can reproach her with her | and, on the other hand, was not the linen 
joability to defend herself, and threaten | trade menaced with being deprived of 
her with withdrawing those commer-|some of the means that tended to 
cial favours she receives from England, | encourage it? Thus, to gain his ends, he 
and from which, he contends, are derived ; held out a bribe to the South, and threw 
all the sources from which her prosperity | out a threat against the North. Some 
arises? Alas! it is but too much in his | inducements are also held out to the Ro- 
power to create that moment! Mr. She-| man Catholics; a diminution of tithes, and 
ridan then reminded the House of the} anestablishment for theirclergy. But what 
shameful manner‘in which lord Fitzwilliam | prevents these promises from being now 
was recalled from Ireland at a moment | realised? If it be right to doit, ought it 
when he was supposed to have been sent | not to be done whether a union takes 
over fo grant to the Roman Catholics the | place or not, and ought not parliament to 
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be enabled, instead of holding out bribes 
and barter, to win by these concessions 
the affections and confidence of the Irish 
people? Another argument strongly 
urged in favour of the union, is the pros- 

rity which Scotland is said to have en- 
oyed since it has been united with Eng- 
fend. But might not Scotland have 
attained this increase of wealth and pros- 

rity merely by the dint of her own in- 
Sosy? Besides, Scotland cannot well 
be compared with Ireland. In Scotland 
the gentlemen of property are fond to re- 
side, and to encourage trade, &c.; in Ire- 
Jand it is the reverse. It is also said, 
that two independent legislatures may 
seldom agree; and that from this want of 
concurrence and co-operation the most 
serious calamities may arise: as well say 
that two independent Houses of parlia- 
ment may not co-operate; because the 
Lords, for example, may throw out a mo- 
ney bill sent from the Commons, or the 
Commons may refuse to concur in the 
amendments made by the Lords. The 
whole of these objections are completely 
refuted by experience ; and to insist upon 
such objections, would be a libel on the 
constitution. French principles and Ja- 
cobinism were, as usual, introduced in the 
debate, and made the subject of splendid 
invective. But what was Jacobinism. 
‘Was it not Jacobinism that pretended to 


, make other states more free, eee 
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and prosperous, than it found them? 
Was it not Jacobinism that called on other 
‘countries to resign their freedom, their 
independence, and their constitutions, 
with a promise to substitute something 
better in their place? If so, was not the 
sight hon. gentleman, in proposing the 
present measure, acting the part of an 
arch-Jacobin? It is not my intention to 
oppose going into a committee, but I 
shall certainly object to your leaving the 
chair, for the purpose of moving two reso- 
lutions, which I shall, in case the ated 
tions should be carried, wish to have 
placed before them, for the purpose of 
taking off, in some degree, that set 
which the Irish parliament, I am afraid, 
will be apt to entertain of their passing 
this House, after the measure of union 
having been been so decidedly rejected 
in the House of Commons of Ireland. 
Mr. Sheridan then read the following Re- 
solutions : “‘ 1. That no measures can have 
a tendency to improve and perpetuate the 


. ties of amity and connexion now existing 


between Great Britain and Ireland, which 
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have not for their basis the manifest, fair, 
and free consent and approbation of the 
parliaments of the two countries. 2. That 
whoever shall endeavour to obtain the ap- 
pearance of such consent and approbation 
in either country, by employing the inftu- 
ence of government, for the purposes of 
corruption or intimidation, is an enemy 
to his majesty and to the constitution.” 
Lord Hawkesbury said, there were se- 
veral parts of the hon. gentleman’s speech 
which had made such an impression on his 
mind, that he could not but request the 
patience of the House while he made a few 
observations upon them. He well remem- 
bered the conduct of the hon. gentleman, 
who now deprecated all discussion as likely 
to produce the most mischievous effects 
upon the sister kingdom, upon a former 
occasion. He could not forget his con- 
duct last session upon the question of Ire- 
land. He then had no such tenderness 
for the independency of the Irish legis- 
lature as he now so earmesily professed. 
There was then none of that delicacy of 


_trenching upon the independent province 


of the Irish parliament, which now formed 
so leading an argument. But, perhaps, 
there was something different in the situa- 
tion of the country, at this time, to what 
it then was. True, it was so. At that 
time there existed a most atrocious rebel- 
lion, which now, if not totally subdued, 
was at least quelled in great part. There 
was also a difference in the effect of the 
propositions. An inquiry was last year 
called for, of which no one could see the 
end; and if the House had consented to 
go into it, they had no means of carrying 
the result of it into effect. But now, when 
peace was restored, and tranquillity af- 
torded a fit opportunity for discussion, the 
hon. gentleman thought the matter so 
very delicate, that he refused his assent 
to all consideration of the measure this 
day brought forward, in compliance with 
the recommendation contained in his mae 
jesty’s message. The hon. gentleman had 
argued, that the measure was intended to 
be carried by intimidation ; but if he had 
attended to the speech of his right hon, 
friend, he could not have used such an are 
gument. Inthe very opening of it he had 
stated, that he hoped a full and dis- 
passionate investigation would hereafter 
induce the people of Ireland to adopt it, 
from a conviction of the benefits attached 
to it. He had most positively denied all 
wish or desire to carry the measure by 
force; it was only upon consideration and 
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conviction he hoped to see it adopted. 
The hon. gentleman had also assumed, 
that the people of Ireland were averse to 
the measure. Dublin, his lordship ad- 
mitted, had shown symptoms of hostility 
to it; but, on the other hand, Cork had 
shown itself favourable. Limerick had 
also evinced itself friendly to the measure. 
In a question so important, there must in- 
evitably arise much opposition from pre- 
adice, partiality, and interest; nor was 
it until after repeated discussion, and dis- 
passionate mvestigation, that it could ex- 
ct to meet with a general approbation. 
Bach was what was now desired, and the 
resent mode was calculated to produce 
that effect. It was desirous that the Irish 
nation, when they opened their eyes, 
might see the advantages resulting from 
the proposition.—The hon. gentleman had 
stated, that there had been attempts to 
carry the measure by flagrant corruption; 
and he founded his assertion upon the dis- 
missal or resignation of certain gentle- 
men from their offices. If certain gentle- 
men had quitted their offices, because 
they did not agree with administration, 
was it therefore to be imputed to govern- 
ment that they determined to carry the 
measure by corruption or intimidation? 
Was it not usual for gentlemen to leave 
official situations when they found they 
could not give their assent to the measures 
of administration? Was it any disgrace 
to them to do so? No man thought it 
other than acting an honourable part. 
The argument came also with particular 
ill grace from the hon. gentleman, who, 
in the case of earl Fitzwilliam, had pro- 
tested against his recall, because he had 
removed from the administration those 
oe who had not his confidence. 
rould you, said he, recall a lord lieute- 
nant because he acted in the fair exercise 
of his discretion, by removing those in 
whom he could not repose confidence ? 
How could a minister show himself in 
earnest in his recommendation of any 
See political measure, if he was indif- 
erent as to the opinions of his friends, 
and said, “ I care not how you vote on 
the question, though I think it of the last 
Importance?” No; a minister must en- 
sure the support of those who acted with 
him, and not trust a matter of such na- 
tional magnitude to the chance of losing 
it. It would not be possible for govern- 
ment to go on, unless the members who 
Composed the administration agreed in 
their plan of operations. He agreed with 
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the hon. gentleman in deprecating the 
system by which Ireland had heretofore 
been governed. If we Jooked at the his- 
tory of that country, we should find that 
no attempt had been made to ameliorate 
the condition of it, until the government. 
of the undertakers were abolished, before 
which time a great part of Ireland was 
literally in a state of degradation and civil 
bondage; all the advantages of Ireland 
were to be dated from that hour. With 
respect to the final settlement of 1782, i¢ 
was impossible not to see that that mea 
sure furnished a strong argument in favour 
of the present one. It was impossible not 
to see that that measure was not, nor 
could not be, the final adjustment between 
the two countries. He had always consi- 
dered it as an unwise and imperfect mea- 
sure, because it struck him, that either it 
went too far, or not far enough. It did 
not stop the wounds of the country, and 
accordingly not long afterwards an act of 
renunciation was called for, during lord 
Northington’s administration of the go- 
vernment of Ireland, and the right of 
hearing Irish appeals was abandoned in 
express terms,— The hon. gentleman next 
came to the consideration of the commer- 
cial prosperity of Ireland. Of this the 
hon. gentleman attributed the cause to 
the declaration of independence. He was 
not a member of the House at the time 
of the commercial propositions; but he 
was present in the gallery at the time, 
and heard the discussion; and he recole 
lected that, upon that occasion, his right 
hon. friend manfully and willingly gave 
to Ireland a large and liberal portion of all 
the commercial advantages enjoyed in this 
country. The general argument against 
them at first was, that it was giving away 
the commerce of this country ; and it was 
not till afterwards that they were attacked 
on the ground of touching upon the inde- 
pendence of Ireland, and, on the discus- 
sion of the 4th Resolution, were opposed 
by the hon. gentleman, or at least by those 
who acted with him, on the ground of 
their being highly injurious to the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of this 
country. Petitions were likewise sent 
from every manufacturing town in the 
kingdom to the same effect. But, thank 
Heaven! that narrow-minded policy was 
now abandoned.—The next point which 
struck upon the attention was, the ques- 
tion of the regency. There was one point 
ps which they all agreed, the necessity 

@ unity in the executive government to 
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preserve the connexion between the coun- | they were ‘constituted. They were made 


tries, and the unity of the empire. Upon 
that occasion, however, they acted upon 
‘a different principle. Had it not been for 
an accident, the Irish parliament would 
have conferred the regency upon one per- 
son, and the English parliament upon an- 
other ; so that, instead of being two legis- 
latures acting under one executive head, 
as by the settlement of 1752 they were to 
do, they would have been acting under 
two different executive heads; and he 
thought the inferences on this point, 
drawn by his right hon. friend, were con- 
clusive and unanswerable. It might also 
hereafter happen, that in case of an infant, 
there might be a long minority; in that 
case also, the executive power might be 
severed in the two countries; in which 
case, the integrity of the empire would 
be lost. Consider the ipconvenience of 
the present system to the British empire; 
her operations were crippled, and her 
force diverted, for the support of Ireland. 
It was said also, that since the year 1782, 
Ireland, in consequence of the indepen- 
dence of her parliament, has been in- 
creasing in riches and prosperity, and if 
so, it furnished a strong argument in fa- 
vour of the present measure. If the de- 
fects of that country were not removed 
by increase of prosperity aad riches, it 
was a proof that the internal system was 
defective, and must be remedied from 
without. There existed the most deadly 
feuds between the Catholics and Protes- 
tants. Religious: sects were inflamed 
against each other by political animosities ; 
In short, the state of the country was 
such as to be a weapon in the hands of 
those who were hostile to the British em- 
pire. By this measure, it was proposed 
to melt the whole down into one mass 
composing the British empire. That 
would do away the causes of the differ- 
ences. It would quiet the alarms of the 
Catholics, and secure the property of the 
Protestants. It would add security to 
the property of Ireland, and equally tend 
to the satisfaction of the other party. He 
was convinced that the grievance the 
most galling to the Catholics was, not 
in the exclusion from the few places of 
trust and emolument, but their feelings, 
which were wounded. This, under an 
imperial parliament, would not be the 
case; the rancour and animosity of par- 
ties would decay, and at length totally 
die away. With respect to the people of 
Ireland, let them see for a moment how 


up of two distinctions, Catholics and 
Protestants. The first were supposed 
to out-number the Protestants in the pro- 
portion of two-thirds, or, as some said, of 
four-fifths of the whole of the inhabitants 
of the sister kingdom. The Catholics 
were chiefly the tenants and peasantry of 
the country, and the Protestants, who 
were most of them British settlers in Ire- 
land, were the men of property. The 
latter would have their wishes gratified, 
and their interests and ambition served in 
the best way of being promoted, and he 
believed the Catholics, who were the ori- 
ginal natives of Ireland, would be equally 
pleased. It had been said frequently 
that the exasperation of the Roman Car 
tholics against the Protestants was chiefl 

owing to the religious disputes; but his opi- 
nion was, that it was in a great measure 
owing to the being excluded from seats in a 
Protestant parliament in Ireland, in the 
hands of which all their interests were en- 
trusted. When the parliament was re- 
moved, and the whole interests of Ireland 
placed under the protection of one impe- 
ria] parliament, held in the seat of the 
empire, their pride would be flattered, 
and the cause of their jealousy and exas- 
peration being no longer under their eyes, 
those feelings would be at anend. If i¢ 
had been proved that since the year 1782, 
Ireland had increased in prosperity, tran- 
quillity, and internal peace. It might 
then be said, that there existed no neces- 
sity for the present measure ; but if, after 
sixteen years trial, it had produced no 
good effect, it induced him to resort ta 
the test of experience, and look into the 
history of other countries where different 
plans had been adopted. In Scotland we 
saw the beneficial effects resulting from the 
Union. From that period they had in- 
creased in prosperity, wealth, and com- 
merce. Hume, Robertson, and Adam 
Smith, had all attributed this increase of 
prosperity to the Union; and when he 
compared this with the disadvantageous 
effects from disunion, as in the case of 
Ireland, he could not but be convinced of 
the great utility of the measure. He 
therefore put it to the people of Ireland, 
and to the people of England, whether. 
experience itself did not call for the adop- 
tion of the measure? The great advan- 
tages of the measure would be on the side 
of Ireland. How stood they at present? 
He recollected, that en a motion for 
papers in the Irish House, Mr. Grattan 
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declared that Ireland must stand or fall 
with Great Britain: he objected to the 
production, though he thought they 
ought to be produced, if it were not that 
Ireland ought to follow Great Britain. 
How would that case stand after a 
union? At present they must blindly 
follow wherever Great Britain led the 
way; but in the latter case, they would 
have a deliberative voice in the imperial 
parliament. This was a strong reason; 
and the only answer was, the inconveni- 
ence of members attending their ay in 
this country; but he thought it would be 
far from weakening the connexion between 
the members and their constituents. The 
hon. gentleman had said that the having 
a given number of lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and members of the House of Com- 
mons, sent from Ireland to the British 
metropolis, would naturally wean them 
from their native country, by enticing 
them to make England the chief place of 
their residence. This he thought a strange 
argument, because the operation and ne- 
cessary effect of the said Lords and Com- 
mons being obliged to come over here for 
a few months of the year, would naturally 
make them more eagcr to return to their 
own estates on the other side of the chan- 
nel, at the end of the session, in order to 
cultivate the good opinion and confidence 
of their constituents, increase and main- 
tain their influence, and preserve their 
weight and dignity among them; and this 
would be more necessary, as it would be 
of infinitely greater importance to them 
to become members of an imperial parlia- 
ment, than it was at present to be chosen 
members of the parliament of Ircland; 
and more especially when induced by 
motives of laudable ambition, they were 
anxious to manifest their talents where 
they could be best appreciated, by which 
means they could hope to rise to the first 
offices of honour and emolument in the 
public service. See also what effect it 
would have upon the proprictors of Irish 
lands, who were also land proprietors in 
this country. At present many did not 
think their Irish property worth much 
attention or cultivation: but from a 
union it would be obvious that their inte- 
rest would induce them to cultivate their 
Irish property, not merely for interest, 
but for the consequent influence and au- 
thority it would bestow. He therefore 
could not consider it as a measure likely 
to increase the absentees from that king- 
dom. When he viewed the prosperity of 
(VOL. XXXIV.] 
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this kingdom under the united parlia- 
ment; when he saw the rapid advances 
we made after the last peace, when we 
had lost our colonies, and the most san- 
guine amongst us only hoped that we 
might do well; when he saw that alarm 
give way at the beginning of this war toa 
new alarm, namely, that we were become 
too commercial; and lastly, when, in the 
course of this war, he contemplated the 
brilliant successes which had attended 
upon our arms, he could not but impute 
these to the supcrior advantages of our 
constitution, The blessings of that con- 
stitution he sincercly wished to see at- 
tached to other countrics, and more par- 
ticularly to the sister kingdom. Another 
source of our happiness also arose from 
our habits, customs, and manners. Ire- 
land had the same government, but she 
differed from us in those particulars; and 
if once, in addition to our constitution, we 
added our manners and habits, the Irish 
might hereafter rise to the same pros- 
perous state, and biess the men who first 
proposed the change. Last year he had 
stated that the rebellion in Ircland origi- 
nated in a Jacobin conspiracy ; the fact 
pow stood proved upon the confession of 
one who was formnetly a friend of the hon. 
gentleman. This furnished another strong 
argument for the union. In short, every 
thing called for it. It was his wish that 
the people of both countries should cone 
tempiate the measure dispassionatcly, and 
decide upon it. If, however, it ultimately — 
failed, he had rather this proposition had 
bcen made than not; it would be the 
means of recording upon the Journals a 
lasting monument of what the House 
were willing to advance to promote the 
interests of Ireland, and give additional 
strength and security to the empire. 

Dr. Laurence said, that those gentlemen 
were accused of inconsistency who sup- 
ported the motions respecting Ireland last 
year, and opposed that which was now be- 
fore the House. But was there no differ- 
ence, now and then, between the relative 
situation of the two countrics? His ma- 
jesty’s ministers last year came down and 
informed parliament, that a rebellion was 
raging in Ireland, and proposed that we 
should aid the sister kingdom, with the 
military power and pecuniary resources of 
Great Britain. Was it then inconsistent 
with the duty of that House to inquire, 
as an hon. gentleman had proposed that 
the House should inquire, into the justice 
of that cause, which was to be supported 
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with the troops and treasures of, their 
constituents? Was it inconsistent with 
the duty of that House to declare, as a 
noble lord (George Cavendish) had pro- 
posed that the House should declare, what 
principles alone they would concur to 
maintain in the government of Ireland ; 
principles which no man had ventured to 
negative, and some of which it was the 
avowed object of the projected union to 
carry more effectually into execution? 
In what manner did either of those mo- 
tions interfere with the just authority of 
the independent Irish parliament? How 
did they resemble the present question, 
the scope of which is to obtain from that 
House a declaration, that it is advisable 
utterly, and for ever to annihilate that in 
dependent parliament. | 
He should have forborme to vote 
the other night, had there been a di- 
vision upon the amendment which was 
moved to the address. It was not, how- 
ever, that he did not ina great degrce 
feel the force of those arguments by which 
it was recommended. He should have 
heartily joined to deprecate, at the pre- 
sent moment, the discussion of any sort of 
union between the two countries, had it 
not been manifestly impracticable to pre- 
vent it then, when it was most likely to 
produce mischief : since his majesty’s mes- 
sage intimated that a similar communica- 
tion had been at the same time made 
from the Irish throne. Neither did he 
entirely agree with the hon. gentleman 
who moved the amendment, that such 
were the circumstances of the sister king- 
dom, as to render any thing like a free 
consent to the measure absolutely impos- 
sible; though he did believe them to be 
such, as to make it the duty of the House 
to examine with a most scrupulous nicety 
into any expression of such consent. But 
now we are acquainted with the proceed- 
ings of that parliament. It was not 


merely a majority of five as some gentle-— 


men seem willing to represent it, that had 
refused even to take the measure into 
consideration. Of whom was that majo- 
rity composed? In it was to be found a 
most decisive majority of those who 
represent the landed interest. Lect the 
other names also be compared, and no 
man can hesitate to say on which side ap- 
peared much the larger portion of what- 
ever is most respectable for birth, for ta- 
lents, and for public integrity, among the 
Commons of Ireland. But it was not ne- 
cessary to have recourse to any invidious 
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details upon that subject. What was the 
argument teported to have been used in 
favour of the union, by one (Mr. Conolly) 
the purity of whose principles, and the 
rectitude of whose intentions, must be ac- 
knowledged even by those who may dif- 
fer from his opinions? He is said to have 
stated, and to have stated without con- 
tradiction, that there had been at one pe- 
riod no less than 116 placemen and pen- 
sioners in that House which he addressed ; 
and from these he seemed to infer that in- 
dependence was a thing a little too costly 
for the purse of poor Ireland. Here then 
was room enough both for corruption and 
intimidation; the corruption of those 
who might be induced by the hope of 
power or emolument, to prefer their in- 
terest to their conviction ; the intimidation 
of those who now holding office, might be 
deterred by the fear of dismission from 
obcying the genuine dictates of their feel« 
ings, or their judgment. 

The fact was notorious, that more than 
one person in high situation had been dis- 
missed, and others had been menaced, for 
their honest avowal of their sentiments 
against this measure. This had now 
been admitted ; this had been justified ; 
this had been compared to those changes 
which lord Fitzwilliam had endeavoured 
to make in that rane & The noble lord 
who had just spoken, had charged incon- 
sistency upon those who had formerly de- 
fended that purpose of lord Fitzwilliam 
(for it was only a purpose; he was re- 
called for the attempt) yet who now ar- 
raigned the conduct of government on 
the present occasion; yet in reality what 
two cases could be more unlike? The 
lord licutenant of that day, having no 
confidence in those who compose the 
Irish cabinet, and agreeing with them in 
no one gencral principle, which was to 
form the basis of all his measures, de- 
signed by such arrangements as were ne-— 
cessary for that purpose, to bring into 
power those men with whom he did for 
the most part agree in all the great out- 
lines of their policy, and who together 
with his confidenc, did then undoubtedly 
enjoy that of their country. These ar- 
rangements were not even intended to 
have been effected in any hostile manner. 
The nation was willing to pay the price 
of them, and that price had, in many in- 
stances, been settled by those who were 
to have received it, but lord Fitzwilliam 
soon found a resistance, which he had not 
been led to expect. One person in parti- 
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cular, whose conduct in an office of se- 
condary rank, had long disgusted all who 
approached him (the reputed author of 
that pamphlet, which the other night was 
so severely and so justly stigmatized, and 
which hitherto no man had been hardy 
enough to vindicate, much less to ap- 
prove), presumed to tell the lord lieute- 
nant, that to teach him exceeded his 
ower, that it was contrary to the terms 
by which he possessed the lieutenancy 
from the English minister. Was this to 
be tolerated? Was an inferior secretary 
to be viceroy over the viceroy? But, 
viewed, in whatever light you please, the 
dismissals, which were intended by lord 
Fitzwilliam, what were they but the ordi- 
nary pore Sie in a government, which is 
to be conducted upon a new principle by 
anew governor? The prcsent question 
was not im its nature and never ought to be 
made what is called a government mea- 
sure. It had nothing to do with the general 
rinciples of policy in anIrish government. 
iF it had succeeded, it would at once have 
extinguished all local policy and local go- 
vernment in that country: and failing it 
could Jeave nothing behind that should 
hinder those who might on other points 
agree from still continuing to act toge- 
ther in perfect confidence and concord. 
It was a question the effect of which 
would be vitiated in its very origin, if the 
influence of government were to be in 
any degree apparent in procuring its 
adoption then. It was a question for the 
union of two nations, which ought to 
meet by affection, and if they did not, it 
signified very little by what parchment 
bonds they might be united. The more 
closely minds whose inclinations did not 
sympathize, were drawn together by such 
bonds, the farther, in truth, were they 
kept asunder, as to any beneficial and 
happy consequences from the connexion. 
Was there any man who imagined that 
in the present temper of Ireland, the mea- 
sure could be brought to a fortunate issue ? 
Was it hoped that a majority could yct be 
 Pbtaphag y intimidation or corruption ? 
there should hereafter be any favourable 
Opportunity for bringing forward the 
question again, why could not that bedone 
as it now had been, by a message from 
his majesty, without the interference of 
the British parliament? What was to be 
gained by going into a committee and 
passing the resolutions which have been 
opened to the House? There was not a 
single word in them that could remove 
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any one jealousy entertained by the par- 
liament and the people of Ireland. 
The expediency and almost the necessity, 
of destroying for ever the independent le- 
gislature of that kingdom, as ,asserted in 
the very out-set, while the commercial 
and financial regulations ure expressed in 
such general terms, so many references 
are made to future details, and so much is 
reserved for the cognizance of the united 
parliament, at a period yet to be defined, 
that it is totally impossible for human sa- 
gacity to guess, what good or what evil 
the ultimate provisions may contain. 
Useless, therefore, to strengthen the pre- 
rogative of the crown, and useless to allay 
the irritation of the public mind in the 
sister kingdom, these resolutions, if they 
should be passed, would only serve to 
commit the two parliaments, and to hold 
forth the Commons of Great Britain as 
the principle and determined enemies of 
the Commons of Ireland. The alarms of 
his majesty’s loyal subjects in that dis- 
tracted country, could never settle into 
any thing like tranquillity, while sucha 
declaration from such an authority was 
hung up io terror over their heads. Now 
what had there followed the victory of the 
majority? A very considerable part of 
them had immediately professed them- 
selves ready still to support the general 
measures of government. Was it then 
commonly prudent to force such men, 
whether they would or no, into a nearer 
and more permanent connexion with 
those, who were more directly hostile to 
the present administration? He did not 
profess any personal attachment to the 
pore of the right hon. gentleman. He 
1ad supported him, and he should support 
him steadily, while, in this arduous con- 
flict, he appeared in no respect to betray 
the duty which he owed to his country ; 
but if he were one of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s private friends he would above all 
things entreat him to desist, for the pre- 
sent, at Jeast from urging forward a project, 
which would more and more embarrass 
him every step he should advance. 

Much reliance seemed to have been 
placed bath by the noble lord, and by the 
right hon. gentleman, on a resolution 
which had passed that House in 1782. 
They appeared to consider it as some- 
thing of an authority in their favour. It 
had been explained by an hon. gentleman, 
whose official situation at the time afforded 
him indubitable means of knowledge, to 
have alluded only to commercial regula- 
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tions. But (Dr. L. said) he had himeelf | 


received a different explanation of it from 
an illustrious friend of his, now no more, 
whose pre-eminent abilities had been for 
many years the admiration of that House, 
of the kingdom, of Europe, and the whole 
civilized world, whose wonderful endow- 
ments yielded to nothing but the bencvo- 
lence of his heart, and his pure, his ar- 
dent, his enlightened love of his country. 
That great statesman (Mr. Burke) to 
the Jast moment of his existence, regretted 
that however just and irresistible he 
thought the demand, he had not, never- 
thcless, opposed the recognition of Irish 
independence, without that clear exposi- 
tion, which he belicved the succeeding 
resolution to have meant, of the new si- 
tuation in which the two countrics were 
then placed with regard to each other. 
Yet he never had in contemplation any 
such measure as the present. On the 
contrary, it was his opinion, that the two 
countrics had now grown up, under cir- 
cumstances which did not admit of such 
an incorporatio®, But what he desired 
was, that the connexion of the sister king- 
doms should be reduced to a positive 
compact; that the manner should be ex- 
plicitly defined, in which Ireland, with 
the entire, and absolute power of local 
dezislation, as far as she now enjoys it, 
should be bound on impartial questions of 
peace and war (according to the senti- 
ment quoted from a specch of Mr. Grat- 
tan, at the commencement of the present 
hostilitics,) to stand or fall with the for- 
tunes of Great Britain. Too well was he 
acquainted with human nature, not to be 
aware, that intimes of tranquillity the letter 
of such a stipulation would be unnecessary, 
and that in times of extreme irritation and 
mutual animosity, if such should unhap- 
pily occur, it would be liable to be disre- 
garded: but there are doubtful and tremu- 
lous moments in the fate of every empire, 
when he juded that it might be useful to 
have that, which is now the feeling of all, 
confirmed and fixed by the guarantee of 
the national faith. Nothing beyond this 
did he ever understand to have been de- 
signed by any man, who was a party to 
the resolution of 1782. 

The commercial propositions of 1785, 
had also been introduced into this debate. 
The argument drawn from thence by the 
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faction. But the noble lord had rea- 


soncd from them in a very singular man- 


ner. Fle threw it out as an imputation 
against the opposition of that day, that 
they had not, till a very late period of 
that discussion, objected. to the scheme, 
as un infringement on the independent 
constitution of Ireland. It was certainly 
true. But was that to be pressed as a 
charge -of inconsistency, or was it to be 
construed into an implied admission, that 
the project itself was not contrary to the 
adjustment of 1782? The fact would 
apply in neither way. That proposition, 
or rather that limitation anncxed to one 
of the propositions on which the objection 
aruse, was introduced here to obviate tho 
alarms which had been expressed by the 
British manufacturers in their petitions 
and evidence at the bar of the Efouse, 
and surely the noble lord would have the 
candour not to infer very much from the 
silence of members, if ie had not anti- 
cipated censure on the minister, and re- 
prehended terms ina treaty, which had 
then no existence; which had been never 
hinted ; which had even been strenuously 
contended to be unnecesary ; though the 
right hon. gentle:nan, who had so con- 
tended, afterwards proposed them him- 
self. 

The late rebellion, it had been asserted, 
made the projectcd unton necessary. He 
should not then cnter upon that topic in 
the extent which its magnitude might 
seem to deserve.. The cvidence which 
his majesty had been pleased to commu- 
nicate to his parliament, was still before 
the select committee, which had not yet 
produced any report. He could not 
however, suffer the representations of the 
noble lord on that head to remain for a 
single night uncontradicted. The rebel- 
lion had not solcly sprung from the disse- 
mination of French principles. There 
had undoubtedly cxisted in that country, 
from the latter end of the year 1791, a 
knot of conspirators, whose aim it had 
becn to separate Ircland from Great Bri- 
tuin. He had himself, on all occasions 
and especially in the dcbatcs of the last 
session, avowed lus belief of that conspi- 
racy. But it had never been in itself for- 
midable. It had dwindled; it had died 
away; it had hecome ina manner extinct, 
whenever a hope had been given of any 


chancellor of the exchequer, and hig insi- | practically good government: It had re- 
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way for the artifices of the agitators to 
operate with more effect on the minds of 
the people. Above all things, we should 
not hastily give credit to the cry, which 
had been no less wickedly than falsely, 
attempted to be raised, that it drew its 
grigin in any considerable degree from re- 
ligious animosities. He had taken some 
trouble to inform himself of the truth. 
In the north, he knew on the most indu- 
bitable authority, that hardly a single Ca- 
tholic was concerned in the insurrection. 
All of that religious persuasion were 
almost to a man, loyal and zealous in be- 
half of that constitution, from the full 
participation of which they are to this 
moment excluded. The disaffection in 
that quarter, was in a preat measure, con- 
fined to the Protestant dissenters, the de- 
scendants of those soldiers, whom Oliver 
Cromwell settled in the lands of which he 
had dispossessed the ancient proprictors. 
Among the insurgents in Kildare, Catho- 
lics and Protestants were mingled in 
nearly the same proportions which they 
bear to each other in the general propor- 
tion of the country: but in their lan- 
guage, and their peau nothing ofa 
religious aspect and complexion was dis- 
cernible. In Wexford alone, the] rebel- 
lion did assume that character, because in 
that county and the adjacent districts, 
party violence had previously run high 
between the opposite sects; yet even 
there, the five principal leaders who suf- 
fered under the just severity of the law, 
were all members of the established 
church. Of whatever kind were the local 
discontents of the people, the conspi- 
rators, with malignant dexterity, wrought 
them to their purpose; and there was 
one thing which generally inflamed and 
ulcerated the feelings of the lower classes, 
—the system of rigour and coercion, 
which, it is now proved by the solemn in- 
vestigation of the two Houses in Ireland, 
had long preceded that treasonable arm- 
ing of the conspirators, which has becn 
falsely argued as the justification of so 
doubtful a departure from the great stand- 
ing rules of civil policy. 

It was not his intention to follow the 
noble lord into his pancgyric on the mca- 
sure itself. Is was not necessary in that 
stage, it did not seem to be necessary in 
any stage of the business, that he and 
others, who like him, looked upon the 
time and the temper lately manifested in 
the sister kingdom, to be insuperable ob- 
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any other mode of union, might or might 
not, under different circumstances, be 
conducive to the strengthening and con- 
solidating of the empire. He must, how- 
ever, remark, that the chancellor of the 
exchequer had, with his usual perspicuity, 
distinguished two very dissimilar modes, 
one a federal, the other an incorporating 
union. The former admitted of much 
variety, in the nature, scope, and extcnt 
of its provisions and stipulations. The 
latter was more simplc, as it was more 
compliant. Of the former description, 
were the ulterior measures, which were 
supposed to have been intimated in the 
prospective resolution of 1782. Of the 
same description were the commercial 
propositions, introduced under the aus- 
pices of the right hon. gentleman in 1785. 
Of the latter description was the plan on 
which he now stood committed, in the 
face of his country, and which he had so- 
lemnly engaged to make it the great ob- 
ject of his political existence to effect. 
Should any scheme of union come recom- 
mended by the full, the free, the unin- 
fluenced, the unequivocal consent and ap- 
aa de of the Irish parliament and the 

ish people, he would give it an atten- 
tive and dispassionate consideration: ne- 
verthcless, he must fairly acknowledge, 
that he did entertain very great doubts 
indeed whethcr, under any circumstances, 
an incorporating union would be expedi- 
ent for the general weal. He certainly 
acceded to the sentiment of the right hon. 
gentleman, that it was impossible to speak 
as a true Englishman, without speaking 
also as a true Irishman, or as an Irish- 
man, without holding at the same time, 
the language of an Englishman; yet it 
was the duty of each to consult in the 
first place, the interests of that country to 
which he immediately belonged ; aad of 
the sister kingdom only in the second place, 
in so much as through that the common 
interests of the whole empire may be af- 
fected. Looking, therefore, not with the 
narrow jcalousy of local prejudice, but as 
a member of the empire, at some of the 
commercial arrangements contained in 
the intended resolutions, he could not but 
warn the House and the country against 
speculating too rashly on the beneficial 
consequences so munificently promised, 
from the circulation of British capital in 
Ireland. Cork was the only city, which 
had hitherto declared in favour of the 
union. What did this indicate? Was it 
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pected to profit by the measure ? Would 
it then be so clearly useful for the empire 
at large, that any considerable portion of 
British trade should be transferred to 
Cork, and perhaps to Kinsale, to Lime- 
rick, and other ports on the coasts of 
Munster, where that province contracts 
itself, as it approaches the south western 
point of the island? He did not wish to 
deprive Ireland of any advantage, which 
she might draw from the natural oppor- 
tunities of her situation, improved by her 
own proper resources; but would it be 
wise, artificially to collect and accumulate 
the merchandizes and wealth of Great 
Britain in a distant extremity of the 
king’s domestic dominions, in a small 
space, peculiarly accessible on differcnt 
sides, incapable of being sufficiently forti- 
fied for defence, and more immediately ex- 
posed to the attack from the principal 
naval station of the enemy? Was there 
a military man who weuld choose to place 
his magazines in an outpost similarly cir- 
cumstanced ? This branch of the argu- 
ment he did not mean at present to push 
so far as it might easily be pressed ; but he 
did throw it. out as not undeserving 
the serious attention of the House. 
That part of the proposed union which 
touched the constitution of parliament, 
he considered as of much higher impor- 
tance and more anxious concern. The 
endeavours, which had been so _ fre- 
quently made, to render the representation 
of the people, the ancient foundation on 
which that House was built, and on which 
it had stood secure for ages, had some- 
times induced him to analyse and study 
the different parts of whiclr the august 
fabric is composed. It existed, such as it 
was and such as it had become, from the 
concurring operations of wisdom, fortune, 
and time, combining all interests of the 
community in a manner reducible to no 
exact rule of theory, yet affording a prac- 
tical result, that corresponded with the 
most perfect theory to a wonderful degree 
of precision He had found it to be so 
in the present parliament. He had di- 
vided the whole representation into four 
classes ;—the first, of counties ;—the se- 
cond, of cities, county towns, and other 
places of the largest population and most 
extensive franchises ;—the third, of bo- 
roughs containing such a number of votes 
as to render them generally, what are 
called, open boroughs, though some of 
them may be accidentally liabic to parti- 
cular influence ;—and in the fourth class 
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he placed all that remained. It was then 


-his object to examine, whether any one 


of these classes prodominated in the mi- 
norities of that House. With this view 
he had diligently scrutinized the lists, 
which are sometimes taken on momentary 
questions, when on both sides there is the 
greatest muster of strength. He had 
checked those lists again by striking out 
those who commonly voted on the other 
side, and inserting others who had been 
absent, but whose sentiments he knew. 
And in what did his inquiries terminate ? 
In the conviction, he had almost said in 
the demonstration, that if any one sort of 
representation should be preferred to the 
exclusion of the rest, and a new parlia- 
ment be chosen under such a new right 
of suffrage, there would be no material 
alteration in the votes of that House. 
Now, would the conclusion be the same, 
if one hundred Irish members should be 
added to the representation? He would 
answer by acknowledging, that in the 
estimate which he had made, he had 
found himself, under the necessity of 
wholly omitting the members from Scot. 
land. Why did he so? Because they 
were found to go, almost unanimously, 
with government. It was far from his in- 
tention to disparage the representatives of 
that part of Great Britain. He thought 
it in some measure their duty to pursue 
that conduct. It was so that other minor 
interests and local connexions acted in 
that House; it was so that men ever 
would act, who were sent, few among 
many, with the charge of protecting and 
benefitting any distinct and separate body 
of the people. They could only com- 
promise with power, which they were not 
able to resist. They must obtain the sup- 
port which they wanted, by giving that 
which they could themselves bestow. ' 
Would Ireland, then, be in such a situ- 
ation, as would probably induce her hun- 
dred members to maintain the same gene- 
ral concert amoag themselves, and throw 
their weight into the same scale? Un- 
doubtedly she would. Many very im- 
portant regulations in commerce and re- 
venue were to be settled, at first only for 
a limited period, and would return to be 
discussed anew from time to time in the 
united parliament.. The representatives 
from Ireland would be impelled by the 
force of circumstances to follow in the 
track of those from Scotland. The latter, 
in his opinion, did not form a body 
greater than, in the pe debility of all 
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the old governments, it might be useful 
to the public service, or at least consistent 
with the public safety, to leave under the 
influence of the crown. But would any 
man venture to assert, that the question 
would remain the same if a hundred more 
of asimilar description were to be thrown 
into the number. And his alarms on this 
head were not a little increased when he 
recollected what was the influence of the 
crown at present in the sister kingdom, 
extending to many more than the pro- 
osed addition to the Commons of Great 
ritain.— Suppose, however, that the new 
members should take a course contrary to 
all common experience of similar bodies. 
They were justly allowed by the chancel- 
Jor of the exchequer to be of a nation 
distinguished for abilities. Lures too had 
been thrown out to their ambition by a 
splendid display of imperial honours and 
imperial power, which they might attain 
by those arts which lead to pre-eminence 
in free states. And certainly they were 
by no means deficient in the grcat popu- 
Jar talent of eloquence. But if they 
should hereafter exercise it within these 
walls, in any degree corresponding with 
the example which they have lately given 
in their own proper theatre, where they 
continued in very animated debate for 
little less than the complete circle of a day 
and night, he was apprehensive that we 
might find the public business a little im- 
peded in its progress. Put even the most 
favourable case; suppose them to divide 
on one side and the other, nearly in the 
same relative proportion in which English 
members now espouse the opposite parties; 
suppose them not to protract the debates 
with one single observation; yet would 
any man practically acquainted with that 
House deny, that the consequent differ- 
ence of the actual numbers in every ma- 
jority would have a very different effect 
in public opinion. The House, to any 
purpose of a national council expressing 
the general will, would no longer be the 
same; its character would be changed ; 
the confidence of the people would be 
hazarded ; and a new argument, infinitely 
stronger than any which had yet been 
roduced in favour of innovation, would 
furnished to those, who, some honestly, 
and some as a pretext for worse designs, 
wished to alter the parliamentary consti- 
tution of these realms. 
In every discussion of the present mea- 
sure, in all that bad been said, and all 
that had been written to recommend it, 
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within doors and without, our attention 
was always called to the happy effect of 
the union with Scotland. But the noble 
lord had used that topic rather unfairly, . 
because, while he had attributed the pros- 
perity of Scotland during the current cen- 
tury to her having ceased to be an inde- 
pendent kingdom, he had denied that the 
rapid prosperity of Ireland, since the 
year 1782, was at all to be ascribed 
to her having then become an independ- 
ent kingdom. Dr. Laurence gave it as 
his opinion, that one assertion was as 
good as the other, and that neither of 
them was satisfactory. It was an old 
trite fallacy, long since exploded in the 
schools, to reason, that whatever happened 
after some particular event, was produced 
by that event. We must go much deeper 
into an investigation of all the circum- 
stances attending the two countries before 
we can justly get to a conclusion, that the 
union of one with England, or the inde- 
pendence of the other has occasioned, 
what we hear of both with equal delight. 
—But there was one point of view in 
which he would advise ministers seriously 
to look at the union with Scotland. We 
were then engaged, as we are now, ina 
war against the ambition of France. But 
then not only was the marine of the 
enemy crippled, his military power also 
was broken; he was reduced to the de- 
fence of his own territories against the - 
victorious allies under the conduct of the 
Ulustrious Marlborough. Mr. Dundas 
appearing to express some dissent across 
the House, Dr. Laurence acknowledged 
that he did not come prepared for this 
debate, but belicved himself to be correct. 
In 1705, when the treaty which Icd to the 
union was set on foot, though Marlbo- 
rough had but commenced that brilliant 
career, which shook the throne of Louis 
14th to its foundation, yet he had gained 
the first decisive battles which fixed the 
fortune of the war. Nevertheless such 
were the discontents and heart-burnings 
which the union excited in North Britain, 
that when the French, encouraged by 
their intelligence from that quarter, soon 
after made a fceble attempt to invade it, 
had they not accidentally missed the op- 
portunity of landing at Leith, it was con- 
fessed at the time that they would without 
difficulty have made themselves masters 
of the whole country. Compare our 
situation now. No man was less ine 
clined than himself to undervalue our late 
splendid victories, than which none shone 
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more brightly in thg annals of our naval 

lory: but he would not gdlangerously de- 
ee his country with the hope of a speedy 
and fortunate issue to the present tre- 
mendous contest. We must persevere 
with steady fortitude, because till the 
enemy had manifested very different prin- 
ciples and very different dispositions from 
any which had yet appeared, in no other 
than vigorous counsels was there either 
honour or safety. We had, however, hi- 
therto achieved nothing that could esta- 
blish our security. Had we now, as at 
the time of the union with Scotland, tri- 
umphant allies on the continent? Did 
the league against the gigantic power of 
France now, as then, receive every day 
new accessions of strength? Were our 
foes now, as then, exhausted with recruit- 
ing their defeated and dispirited armies 
for the defence of their own frontiers ? 
The contrary of all this was too notori- 
ously the fact. Europe still trembled at 
the genius of France. The grand alli- 
ance which had for a short time attempted 
to stem the torrent, had been dissolved in 
its own weakness. The requisitions of 
the hostile republic still forced thousands 
and hundreds of thousands into the field 
for the destruction of the surrounding 
states: and she still possessed in her own 
ports and those of the confederated re- 
publics and dependent monarchies, the 
wrecks of a navy sufficient to waft over 
the troops, whose lives their tyrannical 
masters were ever ready to lavish on any 
desperate enterprise. 

Repeated attempts had been made 
upon Ireland with various success; and 
we had every reason to believe, that those 
attempts would be again and again re- 
newed. Would it not then be sound po- 
licy, while we represscd with a strong and 
steady hand every discontent that as- 
sumed the appearance of insurrection, at 
.the same time to conciliate, as far as we 
could, the affections of the sister king- 
dom? Ought we not at least in common 
prudence to abstain from adding new dis- 
contents to those which already were too 
ripe? But what was the peculiar cha- 
racter of the present question? The agi- 
tation of it had excitedy and the continu- 
ance of it would perpetuate new discon- 
tents ;—discuntents which began to ope- 
rate in the community there, just at the 
very point, where the operation of the old 
discontents terminated. The lower classes 
in Ireland, it must not be concealed, were 
too generally disaffected from a multitude 
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of concurring causes. But the late rebel- 
lion had been crushed, by a junction of 
all the higher orders of every religious 
persuasion, and by the loyalty and energy 
of the yeomanry and other volunteer 
forces, whose meritorious cxertions had 
received a testimony no less just than 
eloquent in the panegyric pronounced 
upon them by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and whose own courage alone, 
he had confessed, might have ultimately 
succeeded in repelling the dangers with 
which they were threatened, though after 
a more severe struggle, and a longer dura- 
tion of confusion and slaughter. Yet they, 
whohad been thus highly extolled, were the 
very persons who were now more imme- 
diately disgusted. Above all, he must 
remind the House, that there existed in 
Ireland a powerful party, the principles 
of which he did not approve; and the 
violence of which, indeed,’ he considered 
as having had a most mischievous effect 
in driving the Catholic peasantry into the 
arms of the conspirators, yet which pro- 
fessed the most ardent zeal for the con- 
nexion with Great Britain, and on that 
connexion built their own political influ- 
ence and importance ;—he alluded to 
what is called the Orange party. That 
party, however, had been the foremost, 
and the loudest in the cry against the 
union; while on the other hand, no one 
considerable body of Catholics, or of any 
other description had been gained to its 
muppert 

n such a situation of that distracted 
country, with so decided an expression of 
the general sense against any union, and 
with such pernicious effects following 
from the bare mention of the measure, he, 
who, without going into any question of 
abstract competency, thought it to be pe- 
culiarly a measure, which should have in 
some way or other the direct or the im- 
plied concurrence of the people as well as 
the parliament, and who believed it to be 
so dangerous to our own constitution, 
as that under any circumstances he should 
approve the actual discussion of it with 
fear and trembling, could not hesitate to 
give his vote against proceeding any far- 
ther in the consideration of his majesty’s 
message. For these reasons he should 
oppose the speaker’s leaving the chair, 
for some of these reasons also he should 
stop there, and decline giving his voice for 
the preliminary resolutions, of which an 
hon. gentleman had given notice. He 
could not be supposed to object to them 
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io point of principle, when the noble lord | vinced as I am of the impropriety of con- 


himself h 
tionable. But if they should. be carried, 
and the committee should then pause, 
there would stand on the records of the 
House, some declarations which, however 
moderate, pointed towards a union; and 
there would appear sufficiently intelligible 
traces of a censure on the conduct of go- 
vernment in the late dismissals, which, he 
trusted, would yet be retracted on the 
one side, and forgotten on the other, that 
nothing might remain to rankle, and keep 
alive the animosities, to which the speech 
from the throne had unhappily given birth 
in the sister-kingdom. 

The question being put, That his ma- 
jesty’s Message be referred to the consi- 
deration of a committee of the whole 
House, the House divided : 


Tellers. 


Lord Hawkesbury - -] 
Mr. Douglas - - - “} iso 


Mr. Sheridan - - - - 
Nos Mr. St. Andrew St. Foha ¢ 15 


The House accordingly resolved itself 
into the committee: Mr. Douglas in the 
chair. The resolutions having been read 
in the committee, the House was resumed, 
and the committee obtained leave to sit 
again on Thursday. 


YEAS 


Feb. 7. On the order of the day being 
read for the House to resolve itself into a 
committee, to consider further of his Ma- 
jesty'’s Message respecting the proposed 
union with Ireland, 

Mr. Sheridan said:—Having on the 
two former occasions, in which the present 
subject was under discussion, trespassed 
a good deal on the attention of the 
House, I feel it incumbent upon me to 
take up as little of their time as possible 
now. I shall therefore only urge a few of 
the many reasons which might be ad. 
vanced in support of the resolutions I in- 
tend to move. Indeed, I think it the 
more incumbent on me to say less at pre- 
sent than I otherwise should, because 
though at the commencement of the de- 
bates on this measure I had the singula- 
rity of standing alone in opposition to the 
right hon. gentleman’s project, yet several 
gentlemen knowing the irritation pro- 
duced in the public mind by the agita- 
tion of this question, and knowing the 
marked disapprobation the mere sugges- 
. tion of the measure has received from the 
Irish parliament, are now as much con- 
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found them so far unobjec- | tinuing to discuss it here. 


his conside- 
ration I should have hoped would have 
had some weight with the right hon. gen- 
tleman, and have taught him not to per- 
sist in the pledge which he so boldly gave 
in the course of the first debate on this 
subject. The right hon. gentleman de- 
clared, that to accomplish a union of the 
two kingdoms should be the object of his 
life. The House will, however, do well 
to pause before they advance farther. 
The question now betore us is, whether 
we are willing to second the pledge which 
the right hon. gentleman has given? The 
right hon. gentleman has before now 
duped the people with his pledges, and he 
may, perhaps, think proper at last to 
abandon this. Be that as it may, nothing 
could so much tend to increase the evils 
which at present exist in Ireland, as this 
House sanctioning the present pledge of 
the right hon. gentleman. 

The effect of that pledge must be con- 
siderable on the people of Ireland. It 
will produce much irritation, and inflame 
all those discontents which have already 
occasioned so much misery in that coun- 
try. Ifadopted by this House, the mis~ 
chief would be still greater. Itis difficult 
to conccive what object he proposes to 


| himself by proceeding in this measure. 


What advantage will his argument of the 
necessity of a union receive from the 
House joining in his pledge, when the 
Irish House of Commons has already de- 
cided against it? Ifthe House sanctions 
the project of the right hon. gentleman 
the two Houses of Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland will be placed in op- 
position to each other, and the situation 
of these kingdoms will be more alarming, 
than that in which any two countries pro- 
fessing amity for each other ever before 
stood. Does the right hon. gentleman 
not know, that while he declares his de- 
termination to persist in this measure, the 
Irish will fancy they can penetrate the 
means to which he will resort to carry it ? 
If he do not succeed on the present occa- 
sion, they must be sonviieed that he only 
waits for a moment when Ireland shall be 
more weak to carry his favourite project, 
and that intimidation and corruption are 
the engines he proposes to use. But it 
ought to be recollected, that the Irish 
parliament do not look upon their con- 
nexion with us as a boon—they claim to 
be independent, If, then, the right hon. 
gentleman has sincerely pledged himself, 
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there is ‘no other course Icft for Ireland to 
take, but to guard against the influence 
and the power of the British parliament. 
It has been observed, that Ireland cannot 
exist without the support of this country ; 
and a noble friend of the right hon. gen- 
tleman has held out a threat of withdraw- 
ing from Ireland that protection to which 
she is indebted for her safety, and without 
which she neither could defend herself 
against a foreign enemy, nor survive in- 
testine warfare. Thus the people of Ire- 
jand are plainly told what is to be the 
consequence of their refusing to surrender 
their independent legislature. The House 
then is called upon to put the two coun- 
trics in a situation the most perilous and 
frightful. 


It is curious to observe the arguments | 


which the right hon. gentleman and his 


friends have used in support of the mea- ; 


sure. One would be tempted to think, 
that the right hon. gentleman had formed 
a coalition with the united Irishmen, with 
whom he seems to be perfectly agreed in 
five out of six of their leading principles. 
The united Irishmen wished to destro 

the present constitution of Ireland ; this 
is also the object of the right hon. gentle- 
man. The united Irishmen declared the 
parliament of Ireland to be the cause of 
all the miseries with which that country 
had been afflicted: the right hon. gen- 
tleman has brought forward the same ac- 
cusation against them. Theunited Irishmen 
charged the Icgislature of their country 
with being the dupe of the English party : 
the right hen, gentleman also ascribes all 
the distractions and all the misfortunes of 
Ireland, to the influence of a British fac- 
tion over the parliament of Ireland. It is 
not, indeed, to the faction which he heads 
there, that he ascribes this influence, but 
he has asserted, that it was exerted by 
one, atthe head of which the dake of 
Portland stood, and of which his hon. 
friend near him (Mr. baht was a 
membcr. He has told us, that that fac- 
tion made a tool of the Irish parliament 
to answer its own purposes; and the 
united Irishmen have repeatedly made 
‘the same assertion: thus they are agreed 
as to the evil. Thcy are also agreed as 
to the remedy ; for thcy both prescribe a 
‘revolution—delenda est Carthago is the 
maxim of both; the Trish parliament, 
they agree, must be destroyed, and this is 
‘made the grand cure. The united [rish- 
men and the right hon. ‘gentleman have 
Froposed to apply their remedy, however, 
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would incorporate a few of the represen- 
tatives of the people of Ireland in the 
British parlrament. With respect to the 
means by which these measures were to 
be carried into effect, they are also 
agreed. The united Irishmen said, 

knew better what was good for Ireland 
than all the rest of the people of Ireland 
did: the right hon. gentleman has said 
the same thing of himself. Like him, too, 
the united Irishmen did not scruple to 
make use of corruption to gain their ob- 
ject: they resorted to force and intimida- 
tion; the right hon. gentleman has done 
the same. The only difference between 
the two was, that the united Irishmen, 
conceiving their parliament to be the 
mere tools of England, were for deposing 
it, and setting up a republican form of 
government with foreign assistance; while 
the right hon. gentleman is for merging the 
Irish representation into that of England: 
his plan, as well as theirs, proposes the ex- 
tinguishing of the parliament of Ireland, 
and the means he uses to insure suc- 
cess, are the same as those to which they 
resorted. 

The question, then, which we have now 
to consider is, whcthcr a British parlia- 
ment will second the right hon. gentleman 
in his project, and sanction this similarity 
betwecn him and the leaders of that re- . 
bellion, which the House lately so much 
deplored. It was once observed by an 
hon. friend of mine, in speaking of an 
hon. member of this House, that he had a 
tempcr so pugnacious and so obstinate, 
that if he saw two persons fighting in the 
strects he would never think of peae 
them, but would rather insist that they 
should go on and fight it out. This was 
said by an amateur of the art of pu- 
gilism, at a time when that honourable 
science was held in greater repute than it 
isnow. But with whatever truth it may 
have been said, I should hope that no se- 
cretary at war would wish to see a legisla- 
tive battle of the kind with which we are 
now threatened, but that he would rather 
wish to scparate the combatants when he 
should know that they were the Irish par- 
liament and the British chancellor of the 
exchequer. Let the battle, however, be 
fought when it may, it will not be unin- 
teresting. Each party is well seconded. 
The chancellor of the exchequer bas two 
allies—corruption and intimidation. The 
people of Ircland have two allies also—ho- 
nour and rcsolution ;—honour to resist the 
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corruption, and resolution to laugh at the 
intimidation of the right hon. gentleman. 
We an a eet existence of 
Treland upon this project bein 
carried. ‘Thies I deny. The. eropalitign 
has not, and never can be made aut ; but it 
isamelancholy consideration that the right 
hon. gentleman should obstinately persist 
in his scheme, after the solemn manner in 
which it has been rejected by the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, and after he knows in 
what pobre rete it has oe by the 
great majority of the le of that coun- 
try. If the right en: seatleman should 
continue in the same temper, the people 
of Ireland may naturally be expected to 
resort to every method of precaution, cal- 
culated to defeat his scheme, and to op- 
pose the influence which be would exer- 
cise over them by the weight and example 
of the British parliament. 

Mauch has been said upon the corruption 
and misgovernment of the Irish pariia- 
ment; and it is not a little extraordinary 
that these imputations should come from 
those mouths which not long since poured 
forth eulogiums on that very parliament 
which they now so grossly libel. I am 
far from pretending that the Irish parlia- 
ment is free from blame. I do not mean 
to say that it has never neglected its duty, 
nor over-stretched its power. I ascribe 
to it no infallibility: but when the right 
hon. gentleman has so lately pronounced 
that parliament which he now censures 
the ont oer Ireland—when he has, 
through medium of the viceroy, con- 

tulated them on the arression of an 
insurrection, and on the defeat of an in- 
vading enemy, I may be allowed to state 
it as an argument against the right hon. 
eman, that after giving the parlia- 
ment of Ireland credit for doing so much 
to the country, he has no right, and 
indeed he cannot with consistency, charge 
them with corruption and misrulc, and 
pretend that this new charge of his shows 
the necessity of the measure he wishes 
the House to agree to. That the parlia- 
ment of Ireland has sometimes fallen into 
errors; that many of the evils which exist 
in Ireland, might have been remedied b 
them—these are propositions which ] 
am not inclined to deny; but I shall al- 
ways contend, that a union is not the 
cure for the evils complained of, and that 
a British legislature can never correct the 
political defects, or remove the distresses 
of Ireland, so effectually as its own Icgis- 


lature. To maintain this position, the 
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right hon. gentleman must show that the 
state of Ireland would have this day been 
better than it now is, if a union had taken 
place at a former period: he must prove 
to us, that the adoption of this measure 
would have prevented insurrection, si- 
lenced discontents, united discordant in- 
terests, and conciliated the exasperated 
feelings and irritable passions of the 
country. Unless he do this, his case is 
not made out, and upon this ground I am 
willing to rest the merits of the discussion. 
Doubtless there is much to be done in the 
way of reform and improvement in Ire- 
land ; but to do this it surely is not neces- 
sary to pull down the credit and authio- 
rity of parliament. I should not have ex- 
pected this conduct from the right hon. 
gentleman, whom I have so often heard 
declaim against that spirit of innovation 
which is prone to overthrow instead of 
propping and repairing ancient institu- 
tions. i should not have expected that 
he would be the first to lay violent hands 
upon the Irish parliament. Bad as he 
has represented that parliament, and how- 
ever blamable it may have been, it has 
certainly recovered much of its credit and 
character by the noble stand it has made 
in defence of the liberties and independence 
of the country. 

The argument that the right hon. gentle- 
man and his friend used when they as- 
serted that a union was indispensable to the 
continuation of the connexion between 
the two countries, I cannot admit. I 
deny that we have no alternative but se- 
paration or union. The real alternative 
is, that the Irish government should no 
longer continue to be a corrupt English 
job. Is it meant to be asserted that there 
is some innate depravity in the Irish cha- 
racter which renders them unfit to have a 
parliament of their own? No, the cause 
of the corruption which has been com- 
plained of is obvious. The government 
of Ireland has been made a job of for the 
advantage of English ministers. This is 
the corruption, this is the evil that has 
pervaded it from first to last, but be- 
fore Ireland be required to surrender her 
independence, let at least a trial be made 
of what can be done by an honest Irish 
sap sie by a parliament uninfluenced 

y a British minister, by a parliament 
having the interest and the happiness of 
Ireland for its object, and looking to Irish . 
prosperity and Irish gratitude for its re- 
ward. Let it not be a parliament looking 
only to St. James’s, but one that shull 
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have the advantage of the country con- 
stantly in view. Let this experiment at 
least be tried before the annihilation of 
the Irish parliament be proposed. I am 
certain that nothing can be done in this 
way which would not tend to strengthen 
the bonds that unite the two countries; 
and I deny that we are driven to the al- 
ternative stated by the right hon. gentle- 
man. In the position in which the two 
countries are now imprudently placed, if 
there were a disposition to separation, that 
disposition must be greatly increased. 
The right hon. gentleman holds out that 
Ireland is helpless and dependent: he 
threatens the country with a measure it 
detests, and drives the people to take 
every precaution against the corruption 
and the intimidation with which he me- 
naces them. The right hon. gentleman 
has displayed much eloquence in de- 
scribing, the political defects of the go- 
vernment of Ireland, but he will not suc- 
ceed in persuading the people that all the 
advantages he promises them from a union 
cannot be as fully enjoyed under a parlia- 
ment in their own country. It seems to 
be a favourite maxim with him and _ his 
friends, that it is not possible there can 
be a eae government in Ireland. The 
absurdity of this assertion is too obvious 
to require refutation. On a former occa- 
sion I observed that the character and 
habits of the people of Ireland were such 
as would render the removal of their le- 
gisla‘ure fatal to their industry and ruin- 
ous to the nation. Indeed it is my con- 
firmed opinion, that if ever there was a 
country in which a tangible, visible, and 
resident government was necessary, that 
country is Ireland. The right hon. gen- 
tleman has told us, that Ireland will ob- 
tain great commercial advantages in con- 
sequence of a union. Why not give Ire- 
land those advantages without a union? 
He has told us -that the situation of the 
Catholics and the Dissenters will be im- 
proved; but he has not said why these 
ameliorations should not take place with- 
outa union. H, indeed, Ireland is to be 
regarded as a conquered country, then 
there is an end to all arguments of this kind. 
If gentlemen proceed upon this principle, 
they should come boldly forward and 
state it. 

It is generally admitted that the dis- 
tress and poverty of the lower orders in 
Ireland is, in a great measure, owing to 
the number of absentees. This evil, 
it was observed, would be increased 
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by aunion. A noble lord has, however, 
asserted, that a union would not increase 
the number of absentees, but that, on the 
contrary, it would make gentlemen reside 
more on their estates than they now do. 
He contends that the importance of a 
seat in the imperial legislature will make 
the Irish landlords anxious to cultivate 
the affections of their tenants. This, 
instead of ene seems rather cal- 
culated to insult the ae of the peo- 
ple. They were to be told when the ab- 
sentee came to canvass, that he was not 
now soliciting a seat in the puny and mi- 
serable House of Commons of their own 
country, but in the imperial legislature: 
this is, however, a very singular argument, 
since it goes to prove, that men become 
kinder Jandlords in proportion as their le- 
gislative duty places them at a greater 
distance from their tenants; that they 
will be better neighbours, in consequence 
of only visiting their estates once in twelve 
months, and that they will all at once be- 
come humane, generous, and benevolent, 
from the worst of motives. It is surely 
no great compliment to the gentlemen of 
Ireland, to state that they are only likely 
to do good from motives such as these. 
The noble lord must certainly have a very 
high idea of the impression that will be 
made upon the Insh members when they 
enter this imperial House. He, perhaps, 
piciares to himself, the hundred Insh 
nights struck dumb with astonishment 
and awe: he doubtles imagines that the 
will all possess the kind of diffidence whic 
used to distinguish former Speakers of 
this House, who were always forced into 
the chair, until you, Sir, set another ex- 
ample. The noble lord possibly expects 
that it will be necessary to order the ser- 
jeant at arms to force the Irish members 
into the imperial House, and that they 
will be confounded, that they will actu- 
ally crawl in upon all fours, and all this 
the noble lord tells us will make them 
kinder landlords and better neighbours! 
This sort of argument is not very well 
calculated to conciliate the good will of 
the Irish. Butit is needless to dwelllonger 
on this. The Irish are not so dull and 
stupid a race as not to see ite tendency. 
I shall therefore proceed to make the mo- 
tion of which I gave notice. I believe 
there are few that will not agree to the 
first part of the resolution. It contains a 
truism, which if the right hon. gentleman 
had not already declared he would oppose, 
I should not have expected would have 


been objected to by any one. Mr. She- 
ridan then moved, ‘“ That no measures 
can have a tendency to improve and per- 
petuate the ties of amity and connexion 
now existing between Great Britain and 
Ireland, which have not for their basis the 
manifest, fair, and free consent of the two 
countries ; and that, whoever shall endea- 
vour to obtain, the appearance of such 
consent and approbation in either king- 
dom, by employing the influence of go- 
vernment, for the purposes of corruption 
and intimidation, is an enemy to his ma- 
jesty and to the constitution of his coun- 
t Ps 
"Mar. Pitt said:—The hon. gentleman's 
motion divides itself into two parts. The 
first states that no measure of union 
should be pursued without the fair, and 
free, consent of the two countries. This, 
Sir, as the hon. gentleman has himself 
stated, is atruism. It was never attacked, 
it cannot be controverted, and must be as- 
sented to as soon as stated. But the ar- 
gument, which the hon. gentleman has 
adduced as decisive in favour of his mo- 
tion, is a decisive argument against it. If 
a thing be true, there requires no decla- 
ration to give it effect, and all such at- 
tempts are useless and nugatory; but 
more particularly ought it to be an argu- 
ment against it, when actual truth includes 
practical falsehood: upon this point it is 
not necessary that I should say more. 
The second part of the motion states, that 
whoever should, by corruption or intimi- 
dation, attempt to carry the question, is 
an enemy to his country. This unques- 
tionably goes the length of insinuating, 
that such conduct has been pursued ; it 
undoubtedly alludes to the case of a high 
officer in the sister kingdom, who has 
quitted his situation on account of his dis- 
agreement with his colleagues in an im- 
portant fundamental measure of govern- 
ment. Now, Sir, if several gentlemen are 
connected together with the honourable 
intention of acting for the service of their 
country, it is necessary, in order to pre- 
serve a unity of action, that they should 
agree in their system; and it is an error 
to suppose that the resignation, or even 
the dismissal, of any one, is a symptom of 
corruption and intimidation. The hon. 
poe well knows the necessity of a 
armony of conduct among the several 
members of administration. The hon. 
gentleman will not denyit in any place 
but this House. If upon any occasion 
there has chanced to exist a difference of 
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opinion among the members of thé go- 
vernment, it has always been seized upon 
with avidity, and quoted as a mark of the 
insincerity of administration. I have 
heard it stated from gentlemen on the 
other side, that the not permitting a lord 
lieutenant to dismiss all the servants of 
the crown at his will, was fettering his 
hands in an unprecedented manner, and 
depriving him of his legal and constitu- 
tional authority. It is impossible, there- 
fore, for the hon. gentleman to assert that 
doctrine, unless he means to apply it to the 
particularinstances to which I have alluded ; 
and if he does not mean to apply it to 
those instances, it is then open to the ob- 
jections which applied against the first 
art of his motion. The instance which 
on. gentlemen have particularly fixed 
their attention upon, is not one of an ex- 
traordinary nature; it is the necessary 
consequence of an established system; it 
grows out of the very nature of all go- 
vernments, where there exist the necessity 
of all the members acting together. Upon 
the grounds which I have stated I shall 
move the order of the day. | 
Mr. Grey said, he could not see why 
the right hon. gentleman should cavil so 
long upon the word truism, upon which 
he asserted that his hon. friend has 
grounded his resolutions. It was a tru- 
ism, if he pleased so to call it, but it was 
one which contained a proposition that 
was truly stated, and which he felt to be 
a sufficient ground for his assenting to 
the first part of the resolutions, if not to 
the second. He could see nothing but 
danger in the discussion of the question, 
particularly as it would affect the public 
mind in Ireland. The House, in his opi- 
nion, should have resisted it in the first 
stage; but, above all they should not now 
leave it in the power of ministers to bring 
forward the measure whenever they 
pleased, and thus keep Ireland in conti- 
nual dread, that intimidation or corrup- 
tion may continue to attempt the intro- 
duction of a measure which her parlia- 
ment has decided against. Such must be 
the opinion created in the public mind of 
Ireland, not merely by the moving of 
such a measure, but the avowed determi- 
nation of the right hon. gentleman to per- 
severe in it. The resolution therefore 
went to relieve Ireland from these appre- 
hensions, and to let her know that this 
House entertained no idea of counte- 
nancing a measure that did not meet with 
their fair and free consent and approba- 
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tion. Intimidation and Corruption were 
at all times acrime; and if he had grounds 
to suppose that the right hon. gentleman 
had been guilty of it in the present busi- 
ness (he confessed, however, he had 
none), he most certainly would impeach 
"him. But, though he had no proof that 
could authorize him to institute such a 
charge, he could not help saying, that hig 
Conduct rendered him liable to that suspi- 
cion. The right hon. gentleman has spo- 
ken of the difference of opinion which 
may arise on certain occasions between 
the members of the executive government, 
on fundamental points of policy, which, if 
permitted to be persisted in, must arrest 
the progress o Public business: but 
though that may undoubtedly be true ag 
to the general concurrence of the mem. 
bers of administration on the general po- 
licy of public measures, yet it was a prin- | i 
ciple which by no means went to justify 
the making the vote of a member of par. 
Eament on a particular question, a suttici- 
ent reason for his dismissal from office, 
while he agreed, perhaps, with his col. 
leagues on all other oints, that surel 
was not within the rule which the right 


ment, who, for the security of the public 
good could not continue tc act with those 


sential in the then Opinion of thag right 
hon. gentleman,"to the interests and well- 
being of good fovernment—he meant 

arliamentary reform—which that right 
boa: gentleman had brought forward, and 
which he pledged himself to exert all bis 


a8 a minister, it is well known how he 
had since acted with respect to the same 
measure? Where, then, were his fair, 
sincere, and honourable intentions? Had 
he since manifested them in the removal 
of those who opposed that measure; or 
another Measure, the slave trade, to the 
abolition of which he had 80 warmly pro- 
fessed himself a determined friend ? By 
no means, they still continued in office, 
and might be reckoned among his most 
confidential friends—in vain did he exert 


fordlieutenant was instructed to carry cer- 
tain measures, towhich he knew most'of the 
members of the then existing administra. 
tion in Ireland, were decidedly hostile: if, 
therefore, he made such arrangements as 
were necessary for the accomplishment of 
that general plan, he was justified in so 
doing, and his conduct on such an occa- 
sion would be widely different from that 


mental point of policy. Where, then, 
was the proof of that sincerity which now 
prompted him to dismiss those who would 


0,\according to his own principle, might 
be justified in removing a person high in 
office, who differed from his colleagues on 
some fundamental point, as in the case of 
the chancellor of the exchequer in Ire- ; 
land. For should it fairly authorize him! The question being put, « that the or- 
der is day be now read,” the House 
divided ; | 


Tellers. 

Mr. Douglas - “6 

Yeas Jue Canning- . . t re 
Mr. Sheridan- . . . ae 
Nozs SMe St. Juin - - 2. : = 


Is, surely, was making parliament the 
instrument of Corruption. But the right 
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The order of the day being accordingly 
read, for the House to resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole House, to consi- 
der farther of his majesty’s message of the 
22ad of January, and the question being 
put, “ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair,”’ 
_ Mr. St. John rose. He observed, that 
it had been admitted, pretty generally, 
that the prosperity of Ireland had in- 
creased, since the declaration of the in- 
dependence of the Irish parliament; and 
therefore it was fair for him to presume 
that something more ought to be adduced 
in support of the measure of a union, than 
racrely to allege the necessity of it, or 
to say that it would conduce to the far- 
ther prosperity of that country. The 
tight hon. gentleman who came forward 
with his resolutions upon this subject, 
stated on a former occasion, that neither 
this nor the other country could be placed 
tn such a cond&ion, as the present crisis 
of affairs demanded, without the union of 
both. That made it necessary to consider 
how far legislative union weuld bring to 
the common service of the empire a 
greater degree of force than it now pos- 
sesses. Many comparisons were made 
between the probable effect of this, and 
the certain effect of the union with Scot- 
land; it was stated that that union had 
produced mutual strength. This was not 
a conclusive reason ; for it did not appear, 
that Scotland would not have improved, 
if the anion had not taken place. Sup- 
pose a legislative union between this 
country and Ireland had taken place, and 
the prosperity of Ireland had been the 
‘same as it is at this moment—it would 
then be just as fair to say, that such pros- 
perity was owing to the union, as now to 
say, that the union produced all the pros- 
perity now felt in Scotland, or to say, 
that the union now proposed will have 
that effect. But he was not called upon 
to discuss this point: the view which he 
wished to take of the question was simply 
this: Whether, in the present situation 
of affairs, the House of Commons in Ire- 
land having declared its sense against con- 
sidering the measure at all, any good 
could result from the agitation of it at 
this moment in the parliament of Eng- 
land? Whether supposing that the union 
‘was in itself the greatest of all possible 
advantages to Ireland, it could produce 
any good to agitate the question now ? 
In his opinion, as the Irish House of 
Commons had expressed an opinion unfa- 
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vourable to the measure, it was unwise to 
enter at this time upon the discussion in 
this country. He was of opinion it 
would irritate the House of Commons of 
Ireland ; for it was not likely to have any 
other effect upon that House than that ofir- 
ritating them, to find, that, although they 
had expressly decided against it, yet the 
parliament of this country were proceeding 
without any regard to their determination, 
or as if no such determination had takea 
place. This might induce them to adopt 
some measure to manifest their resent- 
ment at such conduct. Was it not, 
therefore, a matter to be wished, that a 
measure, which instead of uniting, tended 
to disunite the two countries, should be 
avoided? Was it not better to let the 
whole question rest for the present calmly, 
and the parties be left to cool upon the 
subject, and to bring it forward if it 
should appear to be necessary, at a sea- 
son adapted for that purpose? The 
right hon. gentleman had taken up the 
ground of objections to the measure, and 
had proceeded to answer those objections. 
The first was, to the competency of the 
Irish parliament; the second was, the 
supposed attack which this measure made 
upon the honour of that parliament; the 
third was, to the effect it was alleged to 
be likely to produce on that country with 
regard to absentees. Of the first rt was 
needless to say any thing now in answer 
to the observations of the right hon. gen- 
tleman: he had maintained the compe- 


tency of the Irish House of Commons, 


and they had decided against it. The se- 
cond was purely a question of feeling, 
and, as miele more likely to irritate the 
of Ireland than any other question 
at the present moment ; and as the House 
of Commons there had decided against it, 
the discussion of it here was peculiarly 


‘improper, for, in their present state of 


mind, it was likely to drive them to take 
some step that might be hostile to recon- 
This was, in his epinion, a 
pomt to be much attended to tn the present 
critical condition of the empire. We 
were told there was no statcsman in Eu- 
rope nor any minister among our allies, 
who would not regard this union as a 
proof of the consolidation of the strength 
of the British empire; and we were told 
that the allies of the French republic 
would also feel the force of this union. 
Granting those arguments to be sound in 
the view of a union, what would they lead 
to, if the measure was attempted, but failed 
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in the progress of it? When it appeared 
that one branch of the parliament of one 
of the two countries had negatived even 
the consideration of it, what conclusion 
was likely to be drawn, as well! by our al- 
lies as by the allies of the French re- 
public? Assuredly that the attempt had 
weakened, instead of strengthening the 
British empire. But it was said that the 
disturbed state of Ireland required this 
measure, as a remedy to its evils. He 
admitted, that there were evils existing in 
Ireland, but he was not yet convinced that 
some other remedy might not be devised 
for those evils. He had heard that there 
were religious and other feuds in Ireland ; 
but before this measure was carried, it 
was necessary to show that there was no 
other remedy for the evil. It had been 
stated, that the Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land, possibly if the union took place, 
might have some liberties which they do 
not at present enjoy. It was therefore 
cautiously thrown out, and accompanied 
by hints, that it was to be a thing that 
might at some distance of time happen: 
it was stated rather as a thing in prospect, 
than a thing now to be adopted. This 
was only exasperating the Irish Catholics ; 
for by telling them that a favour may or 
may not be granted to them in the event 
of union,' they would regard it rather as 
a lure to induce them to assent to the 
union, than as any serious intention to re- 
lieve them, and therefore they were likely 
the more to oppose the measure on ac- 
count of that sort of half promise of relief. 
Much had been said with regard to the 
danger of innovation. When parliamen- 
tary reform had been talked of, its oppo- 
nents had always discovered that the time 
was improper for it. If any time was ever 
improper for such a measure, the present 
time was highly improper for the present 
measure. Besides if this plan of altering 
the representation of the people was to 
take place in Ireland, upon what principle 
was it to be contended thata reform was not 
applicable to the parliament of England ? 
It was impossible to say that the one 
must be reformed, and the other must not 
be reformed, with any degree of consis- 
tency. The argument, in point of season, 
was equally applicable to both, whatever 
might be the comparative merits of the 
representation of the two countries. If it 
was said that the people of Ireland were 
not duly represented. He was ready to 
assent to that assertion. He was ready 
to say, that instead of the people being 
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of represented there, only the corrupt 
wishes of a party were represented there 2 
but the argument upon the question of 
time was now stronger than it ever was, 
He therefore called on all those who had 
always found the time improper for inno~ 
vation, now to oppose this measure ; for if 
any time was improper, this was certain| 
so; and some gentlemen had held the 
danger of innovation to be so great, that 
it were better for all the corruptions of a 
state to be allowed to remain, than that 
they should be made subjcct to any plan 
of general reform, and on that account 
had always regarded those who called for 
reform as little better than abettors of 
our enemies. All such persons ought 
most strenuously to oppose the measure 
now before them; for, indeed, it was a 
on Si measure, if any innovation 
could be deemed so, and might possibly 
produce, instead of preventing, rebellion in 
that country. He was not in the liabit of 
bestowing praise upon the House of Com- 
mons of Ireland, but he would say what 
he thought of them: he was of opinion 
that that House of Commons, by the steps 
they had lately taken upon this measure, 
had shown themselves much more worthy 
of being called the representatives of the 
people of Ireland, than he thought they 
were. They had spoken their sentiments 
boldly, and had plainly shown that they 
were not to be dictated to by government. 
That, in point of principle, was in itself 
good, be the determination upon the 
measure wise or otherwise. Having said 
this, he would frankly own that the ques- 
tion itself was doubtful to him at present.. 
His opinion upon the union was not yet 
very distinctly formed: it was not neces- 
sary for the present purpose that it should 
be distinctly formed ; it was sufficient for 
this case, that the agitation of the point 
was at this time highly dangcrous. If 
Ireland bad agreed to the diseussion of 
the subject, he should then have been 
called upon to deliver his opinion upon 
the measure ; but here they had negatived 
even the idea of discussion; and that be- 
ing the case, he foresaw danger in per- 
sisting any farther now. Upon these 
grounds he should oppose tlie motion. 
Mr. Grey said:—We are now called . 
upon, Sir, under circumstances the most 
extraordinary, to agitate a question the 
most momentous that ever came before 
any parliament; we are called upon to 
discuss a bargain which we have not the 
power to conclude, and on which, one of 
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the parties, whose consent is absolutely 
necessary to give it effect, has declared 
distinctly they will not listen to the ery 
preliminary of the proposal ; but to which 
they, upon the instant object, as con- 
taining a principle which is inconsistent 
with their most sacred rights, and at 
variance with the very essence of that 
system of government under which they 
have already thriven. Under such cir- 
cumstances, I was in hopes the right hon. 
gentleman would have spared a debate, 
which in its best effect can be but useless, 
but which may become most calamitous 
by inflaming discontents and increasing 
jealousies, which have already produced 
but too much evil. It is under such cir- 
cumstances that I come forward to join 
my voice to those who have deprecated 
the right hon. gentleman’s ill-advised de- 
termination to press forward a measure 
which the very first principle of all policy, 
namely, the tranquillity of a great part of 
the empire, should have induced him at 
all events to have suspended. We have 
all a sincere desire to carry into effect 
one part uf the message from his majesty — 
we are all friendly to a systeni that tends 
to consolidate the two kingdoms. What 
I most heartily wish for is, a union be- 
tween the two countries: by a union I 
mean something more than a mere word— 
& union, not of parliaments, but of hearts, 
affections, and interests—a union of vigour, 
of ardour, of zeal for the general welfare 
of the British empire. It is this species 
of union, and this only, that can tend to 
increase the real strength of the empire, 
and give it security against any danger. 
But if any measure with the name only of 
union be proposed, and the tendency of 
which would be to disunite us, to create 
disaffection, distrust, and jealousy, it can 
only tend to weaken the whole of the 
British empire. Of this nature do I take 
the present measure to be. Discontent, 
distrust, jealousy, suspicion, are the visi- 
ble fruits of it in Ireland already: if you 
persist in it, resentment will follow; and 
although you should be able, which I 
doubt, to obtain a seeming consent of the 
parliament of Ireland to the measure, yet 
the people of that country would wait for 
an oppor anty of recovering their rights, 
which they will say were taken from them 
by force. Let us apply this principle to 
the case now before us. The right hon. 
entleman has asserted that this measure 
is absolutely necessary for the safety of 
Ireland. This is an assertion which, 1 
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think, he has failed to prove. Great evils 
undoubtedly exist in Ireland. But, do 
ne owe their origin to the legislature of 
Ireland ; or are they likely to be removed 
by this proposed union? These are the 
two questions on which the right hon. 
gentleman has fairly put the matter, and 
on which depend the whole merits of the 
measure before us, and in that light I 
mean to argue it. 

To begin, then, I would ask, are the evils 
of which the right hon. gentleman com- 
plains as existing in Ireland, and which 
call for remedy, arising from the circum- 
stance of Ireland possessing a separate 
Jegislature ? That Ireland has an inde- 
pendent legislature is true. That with 
that legislature great calamities have hap- 
pened in Ireland is also true; but the 
right hon. gentleman is much too good a 
reasoner to conclude, that, because these 
two things are co-existent, therefore the 
one of them must be considered as the 
cause, and the other the effect ; they may 
possibly have reference te, or dependance 
on one another. The right hon. gentle- 
man has stated that we,, on this side of 
the House, have seldom expressed much 
friendship for the parliament of Ireland, 
and that it is a little odd that we should 
discover so much propriety in their de- 
termination now. I shall endeavour to 
discharge myself from any imputation 
upon that particular. When I have said in 
this House that the parliament of Ireland 
was governed by corruption — when I have 
said, and others have said with me, that 
there was so much corruption in the par- 
liament of Ireland, that pcerages were 
granted to men who possessed boroughs, 
the members for which voted for govern- 
ment—when we alleged these things, and 
offered to prove them at your bar, and 
when we found that, by the advice of the 
right hon. gentleman, this House refused 
to enter upon that inquiry we protested 
against his advice, although the House 
adopted it. But I think it is a little sins 
gular that he who accuses others of the 
trick of changing their sentiments for the 
purposes of the moment, should, on the 
sudden, himself turn round and change 
the whole of his tone upon this same sub- 
ject. That he whose influence is sup- 
posed to have directed the majority of 
that legislature, should now suddenly turn 
round, and not only speak with contempt 
of them, but be angry with any person 
who can see any virtue in any one of 
their efforts, is certainly matter of asto- 
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nishment even to those who are most 
accustomed to sudden changes of political 
Opinions. But how the right hon. gentle. 
man can prove the corruption of the Irish 
parliament as a general proposition, and 
their pure virtue, in every measure in 
which they have supported him, is a point 
which I must leave him to explain. Until 
he proves that the parliament of Ire- 
Jand, which have virtuously supported all 
his measures for years together, are. in 
their very nature so corrupt as to be in- 
capable of amendment, he has made out 
no case. I say, however, that although 
the conduct of the parliament is censura- 
ble in many respects, we must look to 
other causes than that of the indepen- 
dence of their legislature for the evils 
which the Irish people endure. They 
have been owing to the conduct of go- 
yernment, and for which the right hon. 
gentleman is responsible, unless he can 
show that all the measures taken in Ire- 
land were forced upon him by the sturdy 
disposition of the Irish parliament, which 
he had no means of preventing, and 
which nothing can prevent but a union. 
Nothing short of preof to this effect can 
justify the measure which is now before 
us. 

, But is it true that any of the evils of 
which the people of Ireland complain, 
have originated from the obstinacy of their 
parliament? Have they not rather origi- 
Nated from the obstinacy of government ; 
from the obstinacy and crooked system of 
the right hon. gentleman himself, and of 
too many of his feo Look at 
the History of Ireland, and you will find, 


and British intrigue, none, or, at least, 
but few of the evils which are now so 
much felt there, would have taken place— 
evils of which government is the parent, 
and yet which are now made the reason for 
taking away all the semblance of liberty 
among the Irish people. There are feuds 
and religious animosities, and hcats and 
dissensions, now in Ireland. Who has 
excited them? Who has endeavoured to 
set up one Laer’ in that country against 
avother, and which has brought it into 
auch a state of distraction? Government 
has caused all these evils, and government 
is now making use of these very evils as a 
pretext for taking away the liberties of 
the people of Ireland. They have raised 
hopes, they have disappointed those hopes 
they have excited alarms—they havecre- 
ated discontents—they have fustered ani- 
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mosities—all these things produce mischief, 
and that mischief is then givenas the reason 
for taking away the liberties of the people. 
Is this the fault of the people themselves ? 
are they unfit for trust or confidence ? 
Did they abuse it when it was reposed in 
them? Look at their conduct in 1782, 
Look at the behaviour of the volunteers 
that met at Dungannon. [Here he read 
the resolution passed at the meeting at 
Dungannon.] These were the genuine 
feelings of men who were declared inde- 
pendent, and always will be, when they 
are left to themselves. But this good 
and happy temper has been spoiled—and 
other feelings have been artfully excited in 
thatcountry. Butto come tothe year 1794. 
Lord Fitzwilliam went to Ireland, not in- 
structed indeed—that is a phrase to which 
the right hon. gentleman would object— 
but certainly authorized to grant emanci- 
pation to the Catholics. How was that 
received? By a ‘disunion among the 
Protestants? No! with cheerfulness. 
But there was then in Ireland a small 
party, considerable neither in talents nor 
consequence, to whom the right hon. gen- 
tleman listened: the system was altered ; 
the gleam of hope held out to the Catho- 
lics was destroyed. Lord Fitzwilliam, 
who was authorized to hold it out, and 
who took delight in a task so grateful to 
his feclings, was suddenly recalled. From 
that moment every thing became gloomy. 
Disappointment begot discontent—dis- 
content, aversion—aversion, hatred—all 
these afterwards broke out in those acts of 
violence which occasioned what the right 


| hon. gentleman was pleased to call a lamen- 
that if it had not been for British councils, | 


table but necessary severity. I was sorry to 
hear him justify the acts of severity which 
have been used in that country; for no- 
thing can render torture necessary in the 
present state of civilization in Europe. 
Will the right hon. gentleman, will any 
man, justly the practice of torture for the 
purpose of gaining political information ? 
Nor has any thing which the right hon. 
gentleman has said about connexion with 
the enemy justified a practice so abhorrent 
to humanity. 

Having said this, I am now led to take 
a short view of the final adjustment of 
1782; and here the right hon. gentleman 
plays off the trick of a debater upon us, 
instead of arguing the matter fairly. He 
says there could be no final settlement or 
adjustment at this time, because it was 
even then expressed that something was 
left to be done. But he knows well 
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enough, and .he ought to have the can- 
dour to acknowledge, that there may.be a 
final adjustment, and yet something be 
left to be done; that is, there may be a 
final adjustment of one thing, and that 
snother may be left to be settled, and 
which indeed was the case. The final ad- 
justment referred to the political indepen- 
dence of the Irish legislature; the point 
to be settled was one that related to trade. 
Before that adjustment, I think no coun. 
try was less indebted to another, than Ire- 
land was to Great Britain. . The repeal 
of the sixth of George Ist was the first 
measure of liberality from this country 
towards Ireland. After this a plan was 
adopted, and a bill brought in by my right 
hon. friend (Mr. Fox), and that was 
considered as all that was necessary upon 
the subject; and Mr. Grattan, after the 
declaration of the independence of the 
Irish parliament, observed in the Irish 
House of Commons, that this was all they 
wanted from Great Britain upon the 
constitutional point—that having done 
away the obnoxious act of parliament 
which stood in the way of their indepen- 
dence, they would not receive any thing 
more upon the constitutional rights of the 
Irish people from the parliament of Eng- 
land, for that they were themselves coim- 
petent to the management of their own 
rights. After this, a decision took place 
in one of our courts of law which excited 
the jealousy of the people of Ireland, and 
Mr. Grenville came over by command of 
the lord lieutenant to make a con- 
plaint, and to state that to preserve har- 
mony between the two countries, the 
claims set up in consequence of that deci- 
sion of the court of law should be aban- 
doned: it was abandoned accordiag'y ; 
and for the purpose of clearing up all 
doubts upon it, Mr. Townshend, now lord 
Sydney, a particular friend of the right 
hon. gentleman, moved for leave to bring 
ina bill for removing all doubts which 
have arisen, or which may arise, concern- 
ing decisions, &c. and for quieting all dis- 
putes between the two countries. This 
was when the right hon. gentleman was 
chancellor of the exchequer. Then we 
come to what the right hon. gentleman 
calls a more authentic record of the de- 
bates of parliament than are usually given 
to the public under that title; and here it 
appears that the gentleman whoin Ireland 
is at the head of the opposition to the 
union ( Mr. Foster,) is introduced by the 
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we are said, on this side of the House, to 

be disposed to treat with more respect 

than formerly—more respect! an invidi- 
ous expression, by which the right hon. 
gentleman would insinuate that he is enti- 
tledtotreathim with less respect. 1 confess 
I have not forgotten the share which that 
gentleman had in supporting the measures 
of the minister of this country in Ireland, 
nor have I changed my opinion of their 
destructive tendency; yet when I see ¢ 

man, in direct opposition to his own per 

sonal interest, do that which appears to 
be right; when I see him oppose the mea- 
sures of the right hon. gentleman with 
whom he has acted so long, and that not 
upon any doubt that the power of the 
right hon. gentleman is declining, but 
when it is as high as ever, and when I re- 
flect, that from his knowledge of the tem- 
per of the right hon. gentleman, he must. 
be aware of the effect of differing from 
him: when I see all this, I own ] am ine 
duced to treat a man who thus shows an 
independent spirit, with ‘ more respect” 
than I did formerly ; and I think his con- 
duct entitles him to the esteem and grati- 
tude of his country—The right hon. gen- 
tleman has quoted some passages from the 
speech of that gentleman upon the debates 
on the Irish proposition. [Here Mr. 
Grey read the extract made by Mr. Pitt 
from Mr. Foster’s specch]. This the 
right hon. gentleman quotes to prove there 
was at that time no such thing in conteme 
plation as a final adjustment. Now, having 
read this part, [ will refer to another from 
the sane authority, to show that the ade 
justment was entire with regard to the 
constitutional point, and that all that res 
mained to be adjusted between the two 
countries related to points of commerce. . 
(J1ere he read part of the speech of Mr. 
Foster, in which that gentleman said, 
upon the Irish propositions, he could not 
remain silent when he heard any thing 
said that was unworthy of the indepene 
dence of the Irish parliament, and that he 
should be unworthy of the name of an 
Irishman, if, for all the commerce in the 
world, he could assent to part with an 
atom of their constitution. He said that, 
«If liberty was the price of commerce, 
take back your commerce.’ ]—But the 
right hon. gentleman may say that the 
liberties of Ireland will be as safe une 
der the joint English and Irish parliae 
ment, as under the Irish parliament only ; 
to which I answer, that Mr. Foster is of 
another opinion, for he says “ he will 
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vernment: in Ireland there jis none, 
When, therefore, they voted a re ot, 
they had nothing but the power of go. 
vernment to give. The case was other. 
wise in this country. But the right hon, 
gentleman says that the principle is the 


fond of quoting. But what is the opinion 
of Mr. Foster to me? He may change 
his opinion; and if 1 was to argue upon 
the change of opinion, the history of the 
right hon. gentleman himself would furnish 
debates for this House for the remainder 
of our lives. Let us turn to other per- 
sons: Mr, Foster, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and the prime serjeant, have all 
Jost their places for changing their opi- 
Nions, or rather for retaining them when 
the right hon. gentleman differed from 
them. These places will be filled up, I 


mizht as well have differed on the person 
as the power of the regent: to which J 


to some measures upon the war, on ac. 
Count of the danger which might result to 
the empire if the two parliaments should 
iffer upon that j mportant measure. [ Here 

r. Grey took notice of the conduct of 
Mr. Pitt upon the subject of parlia. 
mentary reform, and observed that, al- 


Cellor of the exchequer of Ireland was a 
tes enemy to the Irish Propositions, 


Speech of the right hon. gentleman is in 
its progress already, and cannot be aided 
by any vote of this House ; for the mea- 
sure then will be of no more authority 
than it is now, without the concurrence of 
the parliament of Ireland. The dangers 
of producing distraction in Ireland by this 
discussion are so great, that there can be 
no excuse for bringing this matter forward 
now. The wit of man cannot devise any 
good which it can Produce, and the mis- 
chief may be incalculable. I did not 
hear the ‘first speech of the right hon: 
gentleman upon this measure. I have 
been told it was as eloquent as any that 
ever fell from the lips of man, but what 
has been the effect of it in Ireland, where 
& report of it is circulated with great 
eagerness? It. has tended to inflame the 
parliament there instead of reconciling 


points, 
_ The next point to which I am led is 
the objection which the right hon, gentle- 


ments. To show the inconvenience of 
it he quotes the case of the regency ? 


of this Country voted the same person, 
but with certain limitations and restric- 
tions. But were the situation of the two 
countries alike ? By no means. In this 
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them. They have agreed to a call of the 
House for the purpose of being all on the 
watch against the farther progress of the 
measure. I say, then, you will only in- 
crease the mischief if you proceed. Mr. 
Grey concluded with some general obser- 
vations on the situation of affairs on the 
continent, in the course of which, he ob- 
served, that although the right hon. gen- 
tleman was not an enemy to any proposi- 
tion for negotiation for peace, yet he was 
ready to confess, in the present situation 
of Europe, there was no hope of it. He 
was, however, for renewing al] endeavours 
to negociate, whenever there was a pros- 
t of obtaining it on honourable terms, 
ut of which he saw no prospect while 
the French followed their present princi- 
ples of aggrandizement. All that we 
could do was to unite all our affections 
and force together; not a union in words 
but a union of hearts; but the pro- 
posed union would, instead of producing 
strength, be the cause of weakness to the 
empire. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas spoke as fol- 
lows :—Mr. Speaker ; notwithstanding the 
arguments so strenuously advanced on 
the other side of the House, I have no 
hesitation jn declaring, that I rise with a 
considerable degree of satisfaction to re- 
fute the objections urged against the 
union with Ireland. Having followed the 
last hon. gentleman with the greatest atten- 
tion, I flatter myself I shall be able to con- 
vince the House, that the reasons urged 
against the measure are totally groundless. 
The hon. gentleman has dwelt with much 
minuteness on the discussions of the year 
1782, and on the commercial and political 
situation in which Ireland was then 
placed, and has since continued, in con- 
sequence of those discussions; but I beg 
leave to observe, that every deduction 
from those circumstances, peal every grant 
made to Ireland at that period, have no- 
thing to do with the question now before 
the House. The present proposition 
contains in it no suggestion derogatory to 
the acknowledged independence of the 
Irish parliament. It is a proposition for 
the incorporation of the two legislatures 
into one, without infringing on the liberty 
or independence of either. In addressing 
itself to the judgment and decision of 
the Irish parliament, this country expli- 
citly acknowledges its independence ; and 
to put an end to all cavil on that part of 
the argument, I am ready to admit, that 
by the transactions of 1782, the Irish par- 
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liament is placed on the same footing of 
independence, in relation to Great Britain, 
as Scotland was with regard to England 
before the union of the two kingdoms; 
and certainly I have never heard that the 
proposal made in 1707 for the union of 
England and Scotland has, at any period, 
been treated by the most captious oppo- 
nents of the measure, as an attack :on the 
independence of the parliament of’ Scot- 
land. With regard to the measure itself 
so far from operating injuriously on Ire- 
land, I can prove before I sit down, by a 
reference to the affairs of Scotland, at and 
after the union, that a similar measure 
would be attended with similar benefits to 
Ireland, by improving and increasing the 
political and commercial advantages of 
the latter country in the same proportion 
as those of the former have been im- 
proved and increased : and that the latter 
country would experience an equal in- 
crease of commercial and political advan- 
tages. 

I had entertained an opinion, that the 
question would have been argued in a dif- 
ferent stage of the business, and that there 
would not arise any debate on leaving the 
Chair. Had the motion for the commit- 
tee been allowed to pass, Sir, both sides of 
the House would have had better opportu- 
nities of understandingeach otherby mutual 
explanation. That mode, however, meet- 
ing with opposition, I am reduced to the 
necessity of debating the measure on the 

articular point of your leaving the Chair. 
The discussion of the grand question, in 
this stage, is so far an inconvenience tome, | 
as it leaves me less leisure to arrange and 
methodise the various statements I have 
collected on the subject. I am, however, 
ready to meet the opponents of the mea- 
sure in any way they please, convinced 
that I am armed with such authorities, 
and such arguments, as will overturn 
every objection that can be offered. Since 
the union was first in contemplation, 
I have endeavoured to make myself as 
conversant with the subject as possible, 
by every research of history, and by a 
careful examination of the documents on 
which were grounded the articles of the 
unioa with Scotland. For this research I 
claim no particular praise, it bemg my 
duty, as well as that of every other mem- 
ber of parliament, to acquire as accurate. 
a knowledge as possible of the subject un- 
der discussion. 

In vindication of myself and friends, [ 
have no hesitation in saying, that the af- 
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fairs of Ireland demand at this period par- 
ticular circumspection. 1 will assume, as 
& proposition, which I believe no man will 
have the boldness to deny, that there does 
exist at this time in Ireland a spirit of cla- 
mour and dissention, of treachery and 
treason, which menaces the Overthrow of 
the present government. Conspiracies are 
80 widely extended, their influence is so 
deeply infused into the minds of the peo. 
pie of Ireland, and the connexion between 
the two countries is thereby so much en- 
ered, that without the active and im. 
mediate interference of the government, 
the result in the opinion of the most in- 
telligent men, magne have been a total se- 
aration of Ireland from this kingdom. 
Viewing Ireland in this perilous situation, 
it was the duty of his majesty’s servants 
to extricate her from the intrigues of the 
common enemy, b preserving and im. 
Proving the connexion which has so long 
and so happily subsisted between that 
country and Great Britain. 

Now the question is, whether or not the 
political diseases alluded to were not 
likely to be removed by incorporating the 
two parliaments into one? In the obser- 
vations which naturally arise from the 
subject I beg leave to assure the House, 
that I mean nothin disrespectful to the 
parliament or people of Ireland, when J 
affirm, that the evi] machinations of the 
enemies of both countries have been too 
successful in most instances, and that the 
check or control of the English govern- 
ment is absolutely necessary for the salva- 
tion of Ireland, ‘In my animadversions, | 
am not about to throw out any reflections 
injurious to the gentlemen who constitute 

e legislature of the sister kingdom, and | 
hope I shall not be accused of illiberal 
motives when | give it as my opinion, that 
& very great part of the people have been 
corrupted by the new doctrines, so dun- 
Serous to the existence of’ al] regular go- 
vernments, Consequently so dangerous to 
that of the empire, 


those destructive doctrines on the conti- 
nent, would wish well onthe present occa- 
sion to the active exertions of the govern- 
ment ofGreat Britain, endeavouring topre- 
serve the liberty, theinde endence, andthe 
ie piness of Ireland, Th 
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the hopes of the enemy, and give new life 
and vigonr to the sister kingdom. 

If ae political maxim can be held more 
generally true than another, it is, that in 
order to regulate well the affairs of an 


S0vernors and the governed. 
melanchol truth, that there does not 
exist in the great body of the People of 
Ireland, that confidence in the parliament 
of Ireland which is essential to its utility, 
need not go far to search for the reasons 
of this essential defect. It grew out of 
the frame and constitution of the parlia- 
ment of Ireland. Ifthe whole pawer of the 
country were vested in one-fourth of the peo. 
ple, and that fourth was separated from 
the other three-fourths by religious distinc. 
tions, heightened and envenomed by anci- 
ent and hereditary animosities, it was ime 
possible that there could exist a mutual 
Confidence between them. This, how- 
ever, was certainly the situation of the 
parliament and eople of Ireland, lf 
there were such issentions and animosi-« 
ties Ireland, the interference of a British 
parliament was admirably calculated to 
restore peace and confidence, by grant- 
ing to the eople of Ircland a free pars 
ticipation of all the privileges enjoyed 
by their fellow subjects of Great Britain, 
It is impossible to imagine a remed 
ore @ppropriate to the radical cause of 
the disease which Poisons the peace and 
happiness of Ireland, than the measure of 
4D incorporating union of the legislatures 
of the two kingdoms. The Protestants 
would, of course, lay aside their jealousies 
and distrust, being certain that against 
any attempt to endanger the protestant 
establishment in reland, the wholestrength 
of the united parliament must be exerted; 
and, on the other hand, every Catholic 
who is a friend to the connexion with 
Great Britain, but is desirous to obtain 


d by a united parliament, the great 
body of which would be relieved from 
those apprehensions, jealousies, and inve- 
terate animosities, interwoven into the 
frame and constitution of the separate par. 
liament of Ireland. 

When gentlemen talk so much of the 
ament of Ireland, and insist that a 
Consent to the present, measure would tos 
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tally destroy the liberty and independence 
of the Irish parliament, 1 am certain 
they bewilder themselves in a misunder- 
standing of the terms which they use. 
How could it have that effect? Would 
not there be, by the incorporated parlia- 
ments, the three estates of King, Lords, 
and Commons? And if there be a suffi- 
ciency of the aristocracy, and a sufficiency 
of the democracy of the different coun- 
tries, how would either the independence 
of the parliament, or the liberty of the 
people of Ireland, suffer? 1 have no he- 
sitation, Sir, in maintaining, that an in- 
corporated parliament, partly English, 
partly Scotch, and partly Irish, is much 
better calculated for the management of 
the affairs of the British empire, than se- 
parate parliaments in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The powers of a parliament 
so constituted, would be more extensive 
and effectual than when acting separately 
in different places. It ought also to be 
recollected, that with all the boasted inde- 
pendence of the parliament of Ireland, it 
could not give vigour or effect to its acts, 
till approved by the third estate, whose 
residence was in England, The control- 
jing power was properly vested in the so- 
vercign of this country, who was also the 
sovereign of Scotland and Ireland. Then 
the parliament of Ireland is not entircly 
independent. And if it be true, that the 
ene of Ireland, as now constituted, 

e dependent on the third estate of this 
country, it is evident that the parliament 
of ireland is not that independent state 
which this argument seems always to take 
for granted. 

The more this part of the argument is 
probed, the more fallacious the reasoning 
of its authors will appear. One of the 
most valuable privileges which the British 
parliament enjoys, is, the right it claims 
to watch over and control the conduct of 
the executive government, even in the 
exercise of those powers which arc justly 
considered as the clearest and most un- 
doubted prerogatives of the Crown. There 
is not one of those prerogatives in the 
exercise of which the servants of the king 
are not responsible, and to the control of 
which, in that shape, the power of parlia- 
ment does not extend; and that power is 
bounded only by its own wisdom and dis- 
cretion. The parliament of Ireland, in 
its separate state, is debarred from this 
Important privilege, which it would obtain 
by an incorporation with the parliament 
of Great Britain. This observation is the 
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more striking, when it is considered that 
this power of the British parliament ex- 
tends, in the manner I have stated, to the 
control of the third estate of the Irish 
parliament, even in its legislative capacity, 
and that exclusively of the other branches 
of the Irish legislature. It is impossible 
candidly and dispassionately to examine 
those considerations, and not feel how ex- 
tensively the character and importance of 
the Trish parliament would be exalted by 
the union of the two legislatures. 

In support of these propositions, if they 
are disputed, 1 refer to the authority of 
Mr. Grattan, the champion of Irish inde- 
pendence, who says, ‘ the parliament of 
Ireland cannot act independently ; for in 
all questions of peace or war, it must im- 
plicitly follow the parliament of Great 
Britain.” If the parliament of Ireland 
were as independent as its advocates now 
insist, why should it be obliged to adopt 
the measures of the parliament of Great 
Britain, on all occasions of peace or war? 
The incorporated parliament of Ireland 
would have all the privileges of the incor- 
porated parliament of Scotland. To cor- 
roborate these facts, Sir, I, as one of the 
forty-five Scotch members, can, in the 
face of the five hundred and thirteen Eng- 
lish members, freely discuss and watch 
the intcrests of Scotland. The parliament, 
thus constituted by the union, had not 
deprived Scotland of any of the privileges 
enjoyed previously to its incorporation 
with England. The union had increased 
the privilege of the Scottish members; 
for, instead of confining their deliberations 
to the affairs of Scotland, they were em- 
powered to take part in discussions ree 
specting the affairs, not only of England, 
but of the whole British empire; and so 
far as regarded the third estate, had even 
an interference in the affairs of Ireland. 

If the parliament of Scotland, Sir, thus 
incorporated, has all the rights now de- 
scribed, the parliament of Ireland, incor- 
porated on similar principles, would have 
the same privileges. The deliberations of 
the parliament of Ireland, thus consti- 
tuted, would also operate successfully in 
all questions respecting the affairs, not 
only of Ireland, Scotland, and England, 
but of the whole British dominions. It 
would enlarge its powers, and give greater 
vigour and effect to its operations. But 
now the parliament of Ireland has no 
right to discuss questions in which Great 
Britain only is interested. It is a mis- 
statement of terms to talk of destroying 
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the parliament of Ireland, for the union 
would place the Irish members in the 
- same situation as the members of the par- 
liament of Great Britain.—I condemn, 
Sir, the operations of personal vanity, 
which, in this instance at least, run riot 
against the principles of common sense. 
I wish gentlemen would direct their pride 
and honour to acts of laudable ambition— 
I wish they would evince greater patriot- 
ism, by a due attention to the interests of 
both countries. If considerations of per- 
sonal vanity and self-independence are to 
be allowed to operate on this subject, let 
"Saueaianas recollect, that if their genius 
e ever so acute, their talents ever so 
transcendent, their eloquence ever s0 
splendid, all these wonderful powers are 
confined to one little island. All their 
genius is limited to their own internal re- 
gulations, and reduced to their own small 
territory. Independence and liberty are 
fine sounding words; but ¢an it be seri- 
ously maintained, that for the preservation 
of these, it is necessary to have a separate 
and local legislature? The soil and spot 
where the parliament sat do not constitute 
its value, but its adaptation to preserve 
the general interests of the community at 
large. This is the only true and valuable 
object of independence. I address my- 
self therefore to the true pride of Ireland, 
which ought not to be biassed by false 
principles of honour. A mind thus ac- 
tuated is governed by a childish, nota 
manly ambition. Let, however, the Irish 
parliament accept of a alii aca of all 
the rights of the parliament of Great 
Britain, and they would find, that their 
eloquence would not be confined to Eng- 
Jand, or to any other country, but their 
voices would extend to every corner of 
the world. They would be heard, not 
only in Europe, but in Asia, Africa, and 
America. The parliament of Ireland 
would then become members of the Bri- 
tish parliament, which had enabled this 
proud ey to exalt its head amidst 
the wreck of surrounding nations; had 
given it energy and vigour to resist the 
ernicious doctrines of the French repub- 
ic; and held us up as a monument of 
admiration and envy to the remotest 
corners of the world. They would then 
be the advocates, not only of Ireland and 
Great Britain, but advocates for the rights 
and liberties of the human race. 
A parliament thus constituted would be 
worthy of true ambition. It would be a 
More respectable body than what had 
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been described by a gentleman, who, 
in talking of the limitations of the par- 
liament of Ireland, compared it to a 
great vestry or parish meeting. I 
wish, Sir, to give efficacy to the parlia- 
ment of Ireland—to bring it from that 
narrow and confined situation, to act in a 
more enlarged sphere—to explore new 
sources of true greatness—to participate 
and enjoy all the benefits and advantages 
of the parliament of Great Britain. Whe- 
ther, therefore, I consider the state of the 
Irish parliament in its collective or indi- 
vidual capacity, | am equally decided it 
will gain extensively by the success of the 
present measure. 

An objection has been taken that we 
ought not to have proceeded on the busi-. 
ness in this country till the propositions 
had been made to us by the parliament. 
and people of Ireland. I confess I do not’ 
understand the objection. In the pro-' 
gress of this important business, it was in-’ 
tended to follow, step by step, the manner 
of recommending and adopting the union 
between Scotland and England. When 
the queen of Ingland sent a message to 
the parliament of England on the subject 
of the union, her majesty sent also a simi- 
lar message to the parliament of Scotland. 
But we have many records, by which we 
may direct our proceedings. The mea- 
sure of a union with Scotland had been 
so often in contemplation, that the general 
be required little amendment. It had 

een proposed in the days of. James Ist, in 
those of Charles Ist, in those of the usurper 
Cromwell, afterwards by William, and 
lastly by Anne. It never was offered in 
the one parliament, without at the same 
time recommending it to the consideration 
of the other. 

In considering the question of an in- 
corporating union of the two legislatures 
of Great Britain and Ireland, it is impose 
sible, in every view of the subject, not to 
turn one’s eyes to the state of Scotland 
before and since the union, and to con- 
template the advantages which have re- 
sulted from it to that part of the united 
kingdom. This ak of the subject would 
lead into such a length of detail, it 18 im- 
possible to pursue it fully, without wear- 
ing out the attention and patience of the 
House. I must, therefore, content my- 
self with referring to a few general heads, 
which will strike more forcibly by putting 
them in a Comparative View of what they 
were at the union, and what they are 
NOW :=—= 


_f 


/ COMPARATIVE VIEW. 
Shipping in 1692 ...... 8,618 tons, value £.25,854 
Ditto ... in 1792 ... 162,27-+4 tons, value 1,298,192 
Leith ... in 1692 ...-. » 1,702 tons ; 

Ditto ... in 1792 ..-...18,468 tons 

Scotch linen 1700 | 1,000,000 yards for sale 
Ditto ... in 1796 23,102,404 
Customs at the Union £34,000 . 

Ditto... 19: 1798 ... 284,577 _ 

Excise at the Union... 53,500 

Ditto ... in 1798 ... 851,775 

Population 17535 ...1,265,000 

Ditto in ... 1795 ...1,534,000 - 

Glasgow popula- Ys 


tion from 1701 oo 14,790 


Ditto in... 1798 ... 77,042 


From this statement the happy effects 
of the union are evident. I wish particu- 
larly to impress upon the minds of those 
who oppose the measure, the wonderful 
increase of the Scots linen trade. ‘This 
I am the more eager to notice, as the 
linen is the present staple manufacture of 
Ireland; and a celebrated character in 
that country has thought himself warranted 
to descend so far as to endeavour to create 
an alarm on that subject. At the time of 
the union, that trade in Scotland amounted 
to about one million yards; but by the 

, fostering care of the united parliaments, 
and from a benign consolidation of the 
interests of both kingdoms, it had in- 
creased to the quantity of twenty-three 
millions, manufactured in the year 1796. 

These improvements and increase of 
trade were not confined to any particular 
part of Scotland. They were experienced 
in every corner. of it; and there is not 

‘now ao inhabitant of any spot in all Scot- 
land who has not cause to rejoice at the 
event. 

Many melancholy pictures, in the shape 
of prophecies, were presented to the pub- 
ic view on that memorable. occasion. 
Among other false prophecies, permit me 
to make a few remarks on that celebrated 
speech of lord Belhaven: ‘ I think I see,” 
exclaimed his lordship, ‘« a national church 
voluntarily descending upon an equal level 
with the Jews, Papists,’ &c. Now to 
shits his Jordship a false prophet in this, 
I not only think I see, but I actually do 
see, that very national church, founded 
upon a firm foundation, at the distance of 
nmety years from the passing of the act 
of Union; and that very national church 
so firmly secured in all her privileges, 
that it is very likely she will continue to 
possess them, unimpaired, for ever! In 
truth, her simplicity and her poverty will 
remain to her an impregnable sccurity 
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against the plunder and rapine of all ruffian 
hands! ‘I think I see,’ continues his 
lordship, ** the noble and honourable 
peerage of Scotland, now divested of their 


.{ followers and vassalaces, and put even on 


an equal footing with their own very 
vassals.” If the union has had a tendency 


.| to break asunder the bands of feudal vas- 


salage, which prevailed to too great an . 
excess in that country, wise and virtuous 
men will not be disposed to consider this 
as one of the evil consequences to be 
lamented in the formation of a legislative 
upion of the two kingdoms. 4s to the 
peerage of Scotland, considered as a body. 
in the state, it may be true they suffered 
some transitory mortifications in conse- 
quence of the union; but | believe there 
ig no candid or good man in that whole 
respectable body who would wish to 
change their present situation for all the 
pomp and poverty they enjoyed previous 
tothe union. ‘I think I see,” adds his 
lordship, ‘ the. royal state of boroughe 
walking their desolate streets,’ &c. On 
the contrary, I see that the boroughs, in- 
stead of being desolate, are most of them 
ten times improved in population, in in- 
dustry, and in wealth!: To prove this, it 
is only necessary to: mention the names 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Perth, 
Montrose, Dundee; and, in short, every 
other town of any name or consequence 
in that part of the united kingdom. “I 
think I see our learned judges,” continues 
lord Belhaven, “laying aside their prac- 
tices and decisions, studying the common 
law of England,” &c. Now I see no 
such violation or alteration of the munici+ 
pal law of Scotland, which is as purely: 
administered now as it was before the 
union took place. But although the 
Scotch judges do not study the common 
law of England, by way of introducing it 
into their courts, I certainly must do my. 
lord Belhaven the justice to acknowledge, 
that at all times the northern part of the 
island has produced some of the brightest 
luminaries. of the law of England, who 
never would have emblazoned Westmin- 
ter-hall with their transcendant talents, 
had not the union taken place between 
England and Scotland. ‘ I think I see,” 
adds his lordship, “the valiant and gal- 
lant soldiery of Scotland, all theic old 
corps broke up, the common soldiers left 
to beg, and the youngest English corps 
kept standing.” Now I do see, that the 
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natives of Scotland, bath in the army and 

the navy, from the common soldier, and 
the man before the mast, to the general 
in the field, and the admiral on the ocean, 
inatead of being worse treated than the 
English, are put upon the most equitable 
footing with the soldiers and the sailors of 
this part of the united kingdom, accord- 
ing to their respective merits! I do see 
nothing but the most liberal rewards and 
provisions made for the Scottish as well 
as the English hero; both of whom have 
eonsolidated their strength, by a politic 
and glorious union, for the general bene- 
fit of every part of the British empire! 
‘J think I see,” continues this noble 
false prophet, “ the honest industrious 
tradesman drinking water in the place of 
ale; eating his saltless pottage, and peti- 
tioning in vain for encouragement to his 
manutactories ’—- The increase of excise, 
in Scotland, since the time of the union, is 
certainly no proof that this part of the pro- 
prey has been fulfilled ; or that water has 

come the beverage of the people of Scot- 
Jand. But I need not enlarge on this topic. 
‘Khe reverse of the prophecy is notoriously 
the truth, in every respect. ‘I think I 
see the laborious ploughman,” adde this 
visionary, ‘ with his corn spoiling upon his 
bands, for want of sale, cursing the day of 
his birth,” &c.-—Now I do see on the en 
trary, the mere ploughman enjoying treb 
paren and treble comforie: while his 
master, the farmer, instead of his corn 
spelling upon bis hands, for want of sale, 
zeape such profits from its immediate sale, 
as enables him to live almost upon an 
equal fvoting, in point of every social 
enjoyment, with even the hereditary landed 
gentkeman, the possessor of the soil itself! 
“TI think I see,’? contiaues his lordship, 
“ the pretty daughters of our landed gen- 
tlemen petitioning for want of husbands, 
aod their sons for want of employment.” 
«-Now I do see, and I believe every one 
in this House sees, that the pretty daugh- 
ters of the Scotch nobility and gentry, so 
far from petitioning for husbands, bear, 
at the present moment, a very high pre- 
rium in the hymeneal market of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy ! 

I need not enlarge on a topic which is 
proved to every man’s observation, by the 
examples daily passing before them. In 
truth, nothing, has tended more to acce- 
leraie the happy connexion which now 
subsists between the two parts of the 
island, than the intercourse of friendship, 
habits,, and affection, arising from the 
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union of the beauty, wealth, and talents, 
oduced by the intermarriage of the ine 
abitants of the opposite sides of the 
Tweed. And as to their sons petitioning 
for want of employment, let me do justice 
to this liberal nation by declaring, that 
we need only look into every profession 
in life, from the Scotch gardener, baker, 
and hair dresser; up to the Scotch mer- 
chant, the Scotch physician, the Scotch 
eneral, the Scotch admiral, and the 
cotch lawyer, to prove, that, since the 
union, merit has been equally rewarded 
throughout the whole island, whether its 
possessor was rocked in his cradle on the 
south, or on the north side of the Tweed ! 
The noble lord concludes this prophetic 
reverie, with an allusion to the death of 
Julius Ceesar, which he compares to the 
murder of ‘* Mother Caledonia,” by ber 
own sons in the Scotish parliament. 
The comparison is so wild and inapt in all 
ils parts, that it would be a waste of time 
to pursue it. If the Scotch parliament 
had been such a tyrant as the comparison 
would suppose, there was real patriotism 
in ber instant annihilation. But in justice 
to the memory of my aacestors, I dis- 
claim any such charge, as imputable to 
the ancient Scotish legislature. Whoever 
wil take the trouble of perusing the acts 
and regulations of the Scotch parliament, 
will fiad a fund of much wisdom and good 
policy to admire. But the union of the 
two kingdome is i}] understood, and iil de- 
fended, by those who conceive that it 
proceeded either from want of wisdom, or 
want of virtue in the Scotch parliament; 
it proceeded from a principle of rendering 
the exertions of its members more exten- 
sively useful, by enlarging its functions ; 
and making them, as they now are, 
sharers in the deliberations of that legisla- 
ture, which is the only truly exalted as- 
sembly, for the rational and practical 
freedom, for the security and the felicky 
of man, on the whole surface of the habi- 
table globe ! 

Considering these historical facts, the 
people ef Scotland sacrificed much more 
than what is now required from Ireland ; 
aod I believe the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Grey) will admit, that the people of his 
northern neighbourhood had also expe- 
rienced the happy effects of the unior. 
It was certainly within his recollection, as 
faithfully recorded in history, that the two 
nations had thought it necessary to suffer 
a vast waste of territory, near the river 
which separated England from Scotland, 
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te serve as a boundary; and that all this 
desart, anciently a land of neutrality, was 
immediately cultivated and adorned, and, 
besides its excellent agricultural qualities, 
had produced men of talents, capable of 
taking a distinguished part in the debates 


of the British parliament, and capable also 
of defending the liberties and privileges of 


Northumberland !—By the union with 
Scotland, and the cultivation of this waste 
land, England got also the co-operation 
of a race of gallant men, who aided 
her in the most perilous situations, and 
were frequently the foremost to fight her 
battles ! | 


Agsiast all the prophecies of lord Selha- 
ven, and the other opposers of the union, I 
will take the liberty of bringing under the 
recollection of the House a passage in a 
letter from queen Anne to the Scotish par- 
liament, recommending to them te take 
the articles which have been agreed upon 
at London under their consideration: % was 


in these words :———** The union has been | 


long desired by both nations, aod we 
esteem it as the greatest glory of 
our reign to have it now perfected, being 
fully persuaded that it must prove the 
greatest iness of our people. An 
entire and perfect union will be the solid 
foundation of lasting peace;. it will secure 
your religion, liberty, antl property, re- 
move the animosities among yourselves, 
and the jealousies and differences betwixt 
our two liagdowas it must increase your 
strength, riches, and trade, and by this 
unien, the whole island being joined in 
affection, and free from all apprehensions 
of different iaterests, will be enabled to 
vesist all its enemies, support its interests 
every where, and maintain the liberties of 

* Frou this remarkable passage 
it was evident that her majesty was a true 


bu paren for not one syliable of her pre- 
i has failed. 


Ik has been asked, what right have we 
to impute. ail those advantages to the 
union of the two kingdoms, and why it : 
not. to be posed that Scotland, li 
other Seca: would have advanced in 
en gid y from the various causes whiolt 

contributed to the modern wealth of 
other states? There are a wultitude of 
aewers that might be given to this ques- 
tiod, founded: on the local situation: of 
Scotland, her internal policy, and her re- 
latien: to other nations, which must for 
ever. have debarred. that kingdom, io a 
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separate state, from participating in that 
prosperity which has marked the progress 
of other states in Europe. But in place 
of consuming the time of the House by 
reasoning, to which it may justly be ira- 
puted that it is influenced by events 
that have since occurred, I think I shall 
give them more satisfaction by using the 
words. of a contemporary statesman, who 
shows himself a master of the subject, 
who was one of the commissioners for 
treating with Englend for a union, and 
who, upon the first article being brought 
under the consideration of: the Scotch 
parliament, gave his sentiments in the fol- 
lowing words :—“ My lord, this article is 
the foundation of the whole treaty, and 
the approving or rejecting of it must de- 
termine union, or no union, betwixt both 


kingdoms. How far the approving this 


article conduces to our bappiness appears 
evidently, by considering the three differ- 
ent ways proposed for retrieving the lan- 
guishing- condition of this nation; which 
are, that we continue under the same so- 


vereign with England, with limitations om — 


his prerogative, as king of Scotland; that 
the two kingdoms be incorporated inte 
one, or that they be entirely separated. 


That the union of-crowns, with limitations 


on the successor, is not sufficient to reo- 
tify the bad state of this nation, appears 
from: these positions, founded on reasom 
and experience.. Two kingdoms, subject 


to one sovereign, having different inter- 


ests, the nearer these are one to another, 
the greater jealousy and emulation will. bé 
betwixt them. Every monarch, having 


two or niore kingdoms, will be obliged to 


prefer the council and interest of the 
stronger to that of the weaker, and the 
greater disparity of power and riches there 
is betwixt these kingdoms, the greater in- 
fluence the more powerful nation: will 
have on the sovereign. Notwithstanding 
these positions, I shall suppose the par- 
liament of Scotland is vested with thé 
power of making peace and. war, of re- 
warding and: punishing persons of alk 
ranks, of levying troops, and of the negae 
tive itself. I could show the incon- 
veniences that must-attend such a state of 
government, in disposal of places, and 
managing public affairs. I could likewise 
show the improbability of attaining such 
conditions, or in keeping them if attained, 
But laying aside such considerations; my 
humble opinion is, that we cannot reap 
any benefit from these conditions of goe 
verliment, without the assistance of Engr 
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land, and the people thereof will never be 


convinced, to promote the interest of 
Scotland, till both kingdoms are incor- 
porated into one; so that, 1 conceive, 
such a state of limitations to be no better 
for Scotland than if it. were entirely sepa- 
rated from England ; in which state, there 
is little appearance of procuring any re- 
medy to our present circumstances ; which 
appears from these uncontroverted posi- 
tions. The people and government of 
Scotland must be richer or poorer, as they 


have plenty or scarcity of money, the 


common measure of trade. No meney or 
things of value can be purchased in the 
course of commerce, but where there is a 
force to protect it. This nation is behind 
all other nations of Europe, for many 
years, with respect to the effects of an 
extended trade. This nation being poor, 
and without force to protect its commerce, 
cannot reap great advantages by it, till it 
partake of the trade and protection of 
some powerful neighbour nation, that can 
communicate both these. To illustrate 
this last position, I shall give a short view 
of the state of commerce we must needs 
be in with respect to our neighbour na- 
tions, supposing an entire separation from 
England. The ordinary mean whereby 
we can flourish in wealth, is that balance 
which arises from the. exchange of our 
natural or artificial product with other 
places: but we have no valuable branch 
of export which does not. interfere with 
the like commodity, in some more power- 
ful neighbour nation, whose interest it is to 
suppress or discourage our commodity, for 
raising the value of its own; so thet there 
is no demonstrable security for the vent 
and encouragement of any branch of our 
st Had Can it be expected that Holland 
will suffer us to improve our fishery, which 
is to them a nursery for seamen, a liveli- 
hood to many families, and an immense 
treasure to the public? If we traffic with 
England, our linen cloth, cattle, and 
coals, will be discouraged, at Icast after 
the same manner that we discourage ex- 

ort from thence. If we traffic with 
Muscosy, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, 
Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, the sale of our commodities will be 
of small value in those places, seeing the 
Dutch or English, by their increase of 
trade, are capable to serve them with most 
of the like goods, cheaper and better than 
we. Let us look to any other part of the 
world, for vent to our product, and we 


will fad other nations have prevented us, 
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If we attempt the East India trade, that 


is already enhanced by the Dutch, Eng- 
glish, French, Spaniards, or Portuguese, 
from whom we must expect opposition ; 
they themselves opposing one another 
daily, and we of no force to debate the 
same with the most inconsiderable of: 
them. The trade of Africa is for the 
most part of small value, and every pro- 
vince of America is claimed as property 
by some powerful European nation. If it 
be said, that Scotland may make alliance 
with one of its neighbour nations for pro-: 
tection ; that alliance must be with Hol- 
land, England, or France, other coun- 
tries being so remote, or poor, that their 
friendships can be of little use to us. With’ 
Holland we can have no advantageous al- 
liance, because its chief branch of trade is 
the same with ours: with the English we 
can expect no profitable friendship, forthey 
being our near neighbours will be jealous 
of our increase in power; and from France _ 
few advantages can be reaped till the old 

offensive and defensive league be revived. 
betwixt France and Scotland, whicl. 
would give umbrage to the English, and 
occasion a war betwixt them and us. 

Allowing the Scots, in such a juncture, 

with the assistance of France, to conquer 
England, Scotland, by that conquest, 

could not hope to better its present state ; 
for it is more than probable, the conqueror 

would make his residence in England, as 
formerly the northern people used to do 

in their southern expeditions. From 
these considerations, I conceive, that this 
nation, by an entire separation from Eng- 
land, cannot extend its trade, so as to 
raise its power in proportion to other 
traficking nations in Europe: but that 

hereby we may be in danger of returning 
to that Gothic constitution of government, 
wherein our forefathers were, which was 
frequently attended with feuds, murders, 
depredations, and rebellions. My lord, I 

am sorry, that in place of things, we 
amuse ourselves with words: for my part, 
I comprehend no durable union betwixt 
Scotland and England but that expressed 
in this article by one kingdom; that is to 
say one people, one civil government, and 
one interest. Itis true the words foede- 
ral union are become very fashionable, 
and may be handsomely fitted to delude 
unthinking people; but if any member of 
this House would give himself the trouble 
to examine what. conditions or articles are’ 
understood by these words, and reduce 
them into any kind pf foederal compact, 
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whereby distinct nations have been united, 
I will presume to say, these will be found 
impracticable, or of very little use to us. 
But to put that matter ina clear light, 
these queries ought to be duly examined, 
whether a fcederal union be practicable 
betwixt two nations accustomed to a mo- 
narchical government? Whether there 
can be any sure guaranty projected, for 
the observance of the articles of a foederal 
compact stipulated betwixt two nations, 
whereof the one is much superior to the 
other, in riches, numbers of people, and an 
extended commerce? Whether the ad- 
vantages of foederal union do balance its 
disadvantages ? Whether the English will 
accept a foederal union supposing it to 
be for the true interest of both nations? 
Whether any feederal compact between 
Scotland and England is sufficient to se- 
cure the peace of this island, to fortify it 
against ‘the intrigues and invasions of its 
foreign enemies? And whether Eng- 
Jand, in prudence, ought to communi- 
cate its trade and protection to this na- 
tion, till both kingdoms are incorporated 
joto one ?”. 

Thus spoke Mr. Seton, of Pitmadden,* 
at the time when he had no resources, 
from which to draw his conclusions, but 
those of his own enlightened understand- 
mg, and the view he could take of the 
existing state of the other nations of the 
world. But his reasoning was solid, and 
I would injure it by adding more to the 
gitar points he has so ably treated of. 

shall, however, add one fact, which, in 
my conception, proves, beyond a doubt, 
that the rapid progress of prosperity in 
Scotland arose from the union of the two 
kingdoms. Where did the prosperity of 
Scotland make its first appearance, and 
its most early progress? It was in 
the western parts of the kingdom, owing 
clearly to the circumstance of those ports 
being locally best situated to take the be- 
nefit of the colonial trade, then opened 
to the enterprise of Scotland. 

A question has been triumphantly asked 
by an hon. gentleman— Why not give 

those advantages to Ireland without a 
union?” The best way I can answer this 
18, by another question—If Great Britain 
should communicate these indulgences or 
opportunities to Ireland, could she, under 
her present constitution or' government, 
take the advantage of them? . I am con- 
ymeced she could not, and that in her pre- 
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sent situation such concessions would not 
be productive of-advantage. Without an 
incorporated union, they would be of no 
avail; for the strength and resources of 
both countries must be consolidated, in 
order to enable Ireland to reap the full 
advantage from such concessions. It ig 
from the confidence in the strength of go- 
vernment, that a communication of ‘capitat 
and other advantages can alone arise. And 
this consideration recalls to my mind, @ 
proceeding which took place before the 
union with Scotland, which put the in- 
terests of that kingdom and Ireland in a 
sort of-issue. It happened early in the 
reign of Charles 2nd. From the period of 
the crowns of both kingdoms‘being united 
in the person of James Ist. Scotland en- 
joyed several. important commercial ad- 
vantages derived from England, until the 
reign of Charles 2nd, when they were 
done ‘away by the provisions of the navi- 
gation act: the Scots remonstrated against 
what they called an. injustice, and com- 
missioners were appointed to take cogni- 
zance of the matter. Ino the course of 
these proceedings, the Scots, as already 
stated, loudly complained that they were 
treated with less indulgence. than the Irish. 
This complaint was answered by the Eng- 
lish commissioners as follows:—* And 
whereas your lop’ps (lordships) doe in 
severall places give hints at Ireland, and 
seeme to make it a ground why this and 
other privileges should be granted to Scot- 
land, because granted to Ireland, the an- 
swere is most cleare and obvious, (viz.)} 
that Ireland. is not onely under one king 
with us as Scotland, but belongs to, and 
is an appendix of the crown of England, 
and laws made-in the parliament of Eng 
land doe bind them; and no law can be 
enacted by the ‘aden aitie of Ireland, but 
what passeth the privy counsell of Eng- 
land, and orders of the counsel] of Eng- 
land, and the great seale of England, doe 
take place in Ireland; yea, the treasurer 
and other great officers of state in Eng- 
land, have jurisdiction and erintend- 
ency in Ireland; by all which it is abso- 
lutely in our power, when we pleas privi- 
leges to them, to compell and keepe them 
up to the restrictions of them; all which 
is quite otherwise in relation to Scotland.” 
These were assigned as reasons to the 
Scotch commissioners, why Ireland, in its 
then existing connexion with England, was 
considered as entitled :to a degree of in- 
dulgence .superior to-that allowed to their 
nation j. matters gre now totally reversed ; 
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and in the present very much altered state) Indeed, I might call it, on his pect, ax 
of the nelation between Great Britain and |-fighting witha shadow. The question at 


Ireland,. a similar answer may be given to 
the question, ‘‘ Why not give these ad- 
van to Ireland without a union }?”— 
In addition to this it might be observed, 
that the English government, consistent 
with the duty they owe to their British 
fellow subjects, could not. make such con- 
ecssions to Ireland under its present con- 
atitution and separate legislature ; so that 
the very circumstance of Ireland enjoying 
what is.called an Iudependent Laguletare, 
ie the means of depriving her of a partici- 
pation in. these commercial benefits. Con- 
eessions of such a:nature, I contend,,can- 
mot be safely granted until the. superin- 
tendance of an imperial parliament. pos- 
seases the control over the resources of 
the empire at large, and the power of ap- 
plyiog them to imperial purposes. In- 
deed, the anawer of the English commic- 
signers, aa I have just recited, is one of 
the best that can be given to the repeated 
question I have already mentioned.. 
With respect, Sir, to the fate of the 
itions in 1785, so much spoken of, 
e commercial benefits then tendered. to 
Ireland were rejected, on the same mis- 
taken grounds that the House of Com- 
mons set their face against the present 
meamme—They thought that the fourth 
Proposition. encroached upon their inde- 
pendence, and in consequence refused 
great commercial advantages. This- con- 
sideration, I think, briogs the question 
between. the two countries to a fair issue. 
Ig. Ireland to be considered in a: better 
situation with her present separate legis- 
lature, and: deprived of these manifold 
commercial advantages; or with her le- 
islature incorporated with that of Great 
ritain, with the full enjoyment of all 
those commercial benefits, and the various 
other advantages in a view of power, con- 
sequence, and respectability, as:must re- 
sult to Ireland, when thoroughly: united 
with. Great Britain? This: is: the true 
tion to be considered: by the Irish: 
or my. part, I have not.a doubt upon the 
pointb—the latter situation. would be de 
cidedly to the advantage of Ireland. 
Great stress,, Sin, has also-been laid; by 
an‘hon: gentleman, on: the settlement: in 
1782, which has: been called.a Final. Ad- 
justment. [shall not cavil about words, 
I’ contend that much of the argument 
founded: upon: that proceeding, as used 
by: the hon. gentleman, was thrown. away, 
as inapplicable ta the preagnt: question, 


iissue, Sir, I must again repeat it, is 
between the benefits and advantages, take 
them all io all, derivable to Ireland from 
her present separate Jegislature,. or those 
from an incorporated union; and I must 
again protest against the idea, that any 
thing in the present proceedings is: any 
ways hostile or derogatory to the acknow- 
ap independence of Ireland. The very. 
e of putting the present question to 
their parliament, implies its legislative ine 
dependence. | 

Much, if not. the chief stress of the 
arguments erged by thase who o this 
measure, has been laid on the opposition 
which has. been made to it in the parlia- 
ment of Ireland. But. when circumstances 
are attended to, I cannot refrain. from 
stating, that thie view of the. subject. is 
given. in very erroneous colours. Two 
estates of the parliament of Ireland,. the 
king and the lords, have pointedly ex- 

ressed.thair desire, that the subject should 
entertained. and considered; and the 
contrary opinion has been carried only, by; 
@ very Darrow majority in the House of 
Commons. Under such circumstances, 
it is idle to talk of this as asolemn decision 
of parliament.. But if it had been entitled 
to that appellation, it would not have al- 
tered my opinion as to the propriety of 
this House considering the question, and 
teking; the most effectual means of bring- 
ing it again and again under the consider- 
ation of’ the Irish nation. Sound reason 
and. good sense will ultimately prevail; 
and I cannot help auguring well to the 
ultimate success of the measure, as essen- 
tial to the happiness of Ireland, when I 
contemplate.the clamour and violence by 
which the consideration of it has been 
resisted.. These are not the weapons by 
which truth and. solid reasoning. maintain 
their empire over the hearts and under 
standings of men. Cool consideration, 
and sober reasoning, are the arms by 
which the cause of trath is supported; 
and I have. not a doubt that these weapone, 
properly used, will ultimately. succeed 
against all the clamour and prejudice that 
can: be adduced against them. ; 

I believe there isno candid-and. rational 
man: who’ is at: present’ disposed to dispute, 
that a system-of excise ia the. least ex 
pensive and most effectual mode which 
@ great revenue. can be in. any 
country. But it is in the memory. ar 
men, and.within the reading of us 3, 
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with what obloquy the first authees of | 
— system were leaded on its first 
i ctien. But the solid undeestanding 
ef mankind at last prevailed. in this, as 
im almost every other part of this subject, 
I must refer the recollection of the House 
te what passed in Scotland on occasion of 
the union of that &: m with Esgland. 
When gentlemen pretended to think lightly 
of the sacrifices of Scotland compared 
with those of Ineland, let them recollect, 
thet Ireland had not, for many centuries, 
been free or independent of England, but 
thet Scotland never was completely sub- 
dued, or wader the control of England ; 
that Scotland gave up, what Ireland can- 
pot give up, an independent parliament of 
King, Losds, and Commons; and that 
Scotland gave ep, what Ireland cannot 
ve mp, ea independent and separate 
{ The Scots undoubtedly surren- 
dered these honours at the time with re- 
luctance, and evinced the greatest hosti- 
lity to the union, until experience hed 
made her acquainted with its blessings. | 
cannot, Sir, help noticing the vast unpo- 
pularity of the duke of Queensberry and 
other commissioners in favour of the union, 
while the zeal and activity of the dake of 
Hemitton and lord Belhaven were the 
theme of every tongue. The duke of 
Queensberry, the noblemen who took the 
mest active part in carrying the measure 
into effect, and was her majesty’s com- 
missioner for the purpose, narrowly es- 
caped, in several instances, with his life. 
The duke of Hamilton, the patriot of that 
day, the most violent opposer of the mea- 
sabe peta al to pai basa _ os 
uct by the popalace—the arly 
chaired him fiom his a aiteaeins iit Hole 
reod-house to the parliament house, just 
as the Dublin mob lately did the speaker 
of the Irish House ef Commons, exclaim- 
ing, in their mad career—* Ged bless 
your 1” But these who had been 
eo much reviled, and had so nebly with- 
stood the storms and tempests of the times, | 
had the consolation to live and hte the 
popularity ef that measure for which they 
were poudensned. The Union soon be- 
came se popular, that the Pretender, hav-: 
ing ledged bimeelf to a repeal of the Act 
Union, excited such a fermentation 
against him, that he was obliged to ex-' 
e this promise from his manifesto !— 
is change of sentiment happened in the 
year 1715, eight years after the Union ; 
and tt ought to da ealatary lesson to 
those. false patriots, wire: choose to: rest 
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their characters and fame on the short- 
lived clamours ef the day; and it ought 
to afford a heart-felt congolation to these 
who have the magnanimity to diedaiq such 
mean and paltry arts, trusting that their 
real patrietism, founded on a considera- 
tion of the true interests of their country, 
will not fail ultimately to secure to them 
are solid tip ent fame which is 
one wort possessing. 

Another seamen Sir, I wish to eub- 
mit to your consideration in favour of the 
Union. if it be true, as insisted upon by 
Mr. O’Connor, in his evidence, that the 
people of England, according te their 
present form of government, have ae 
cause of complaint, when compared with 
the state and sufferings of the peeple of 
Ireland, then it consequently follows, that 
a union between the two natiens, founded 
on principles of common freedom, and 
common interest, will at once remove 
every cause of grievance en the pert of 
the people of Ireland. By the sphibag 
tion of the freedom of Britons, by the full 
enjoyment of all the privileges attached 
toa member of such an honourable com- 
munity, the government of this country 
endeavours to destroy the hopes of the 
enemy, and to strengthen and consolidate 
the interests of the empire. If it be true, 
aeenere acknowledged, that the poor 
of Ireland experience all the miseries con- 
comitant to a state of want and wretched- 
nees, then it follows, that their participa- 
tion of the privileges of Britons, will rouse 
and animate te taudable exertions that 
useful description of our fellow subjects in 
the sister kingdom. That liberty which 
awakened the commercial enterprise of 
Scotland—that liberty which expanded . 
‘ts genius in the most honourable pur- 
suits—that liberty which confirmed every 
sentiment whieh can dignify human na- 
ture, will, Sir, I am sure, have the same 
happy influence on the people of Ireland, 
connected with us by the dearest recipro- 
cal obligations. 

There are certain gentlemen, who had 
the hardihood to maintain, that the advo- 
cates for @ union were enemies to the 
peace of Ireland; but eure I am, ‘Sir, that 
no argaments can be more futile or absurd. 


| The mtroduction of that freedom into the 


various clesses of Ireland, which was the 


| admiration, and seemed the panegyric of * 


all Europe, was no indication of the hos- 
tility of the government of Great Britain: 
it would be a partnership, which would 
diffuse and extend its political and com- 
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mercial advantages to the remotest corners 
of the globe—it would soon dissipate all 
idle and illiberal jealousies—it would allay 
the apprehensions of the real friends of 
both countries; and, by an equality of 
rights, infuse into the imperial spirit that 
noble emulation of mind which is the source 
of every excellence. 

_ There are no sinister arts, as some ma- 
lignantly insinuate, adopted for the attain- 
ment of the grand object of our discus- 
sion. There are no measures of compul- 
sion, as the enemies of the measgre aflirm, 
in the contemplation of those in power. I 
wish, Sir, to convince, not to intimidate, 
the people of Ireland. The system of 
terror, so often enforced by the common 
‘enemy, thank God, is no part of the policy 
of the British government. Adopting ex- 
pedients of lenity and persuasion, we ad- 
dress ourselves to the liberality and wis- 
dom of the Irish nation. They know the 
sincerity of our friendship ; they know also 
the bitter malignity of that foreign power, 
which, like the rattle-snake, first endea- 
vours to charm and-.then destroy. But, 
Sir, I thought that the eyes of every Bri- 
tish subject were at last opened to the 
treachery of the common enemy of man- 
kind; and sorry am I to find, that the 
very enemy now so generally execrated, 
compliments the people of Ireland, by al- 
Jeging, that there is a spirit of credulity 
in the Irish system, which will admit of 
the grossest deception from those who 
have sworn to overthrow any government 
founded in justice and humanity. 

With regard to the final adjustment of 
the year 1782, it was a misapplication of 
terms to call it final. It was also to little 
purpose to recur. to the opinion of Mr. 
Grattan, or the sentiments he expressed 
oo the subject of that arrangement, and 
the debates that preceded it. Mr.Grattan, 
on that occasion, was known to have been 
only the mouth-piece of the volunteers. 
The whole of the business was evidently 
done in a hurry, and could only be consi- 
dered ‘as a temporary expedient to serve 
the purposes and exigencies of the mo- 
ment, not as a matter to which stabilit 
or permanency was likely to be attached. 
However that might be, the parliament of 
Ireland had afterwards succeeded in ob- 
taining every thing it desired; and he was 
so far from denying a particle of its inde- 
pendence, that he admitted it in its fullest 
extent, and even founded upon it no small 
part of his present arguments. Sir, had 
the adjustment in 1782 not taken place, 
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the situation in: which Ireland would ther 
stand, might have afforded an argument 
against the present measure, because then 
the sister parliament could not, in strict- 
ness, be said. to treat fairly; but its inde- 
pendence, at the present time, gave it’ 
the same competency to treat, that was 
possessed by the parliament of Great Bri« 
tain. | f 
If, however, upon reflexion, the Irish 
legislature should not be convinced of the 
utility and necessity of the projected 
Union, there was an end of the plan, and 
it must retain that degree of independence 
which it preferred to the numerous and 
important advantages which were held out 
to it. The division in Ireland, I admit, 
was hitherto so apparently hostile to the 
proposal, that it was nearly decided that 
it should not be even entertained or dis- 
cussed. But gentlemen seemed to insi- 
nuate an apprehension, that it was to be 
intimidated and bullied into it. The ad- 
ministration of this country, in the most 
full and unqualified manner, disclaimed 
the idea of any such intentions. Whats 
ever might be the general opinion. or the 
prejudice against it, now if the heat and 
violence of the moment, arising from nae 
tional pride, and a variety of other mo- 
tives, I make no doubt but, were the mea- 
sure adopted, in less than eight years that 
country, like Scotland, would be fully re- 
conciled and convinced of its utility. 
Among other arguments against the 
Legislative Union, was an appeal to the 
national pride of Ireland. By those stre- 
nuous opponents of the measure, it was 
alleged, that the parliament and people 
of Ireland would be degraded. Here 
again I must refer, Sir, to those stubborn 
facts recorded in the page of history. By 
a happy combination of wisdom and hue 
manity, the heptarchy was overturned, 
and an empire established on principles of 
sound policy. The prince who accom- 
plished this grand object, certainly merits 
the highest encomium for the operations 
of justice and humanity. But I wish, Sir, 
to put it to the conscience and feelings of 
those conversant with history, if they 
think that the various interests were in- 
jured or degraded by the appellation or 
privileges of Englishmen? ‘The people of 
the Seven United States or Nations were 
neither debased nor enslaved by the conso- 
lidation of their interests under one impe- 
rial management ordirection. The Welch- 
man, a brave and generous character, 
neither feels himself enslaved nor degraded 
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bya consolidation of interest and freedom; 
and sure I am, Sir, that the Scotchman is 
actuated by too noble and generous prin- 


ciples to entertain for a moment such an 


epinion. From these facts, I hope, there- 
fore, I may assume, as a natural conclu- 
sion, that as former parts of the empire 
found neither injury nor inconvenience 
in a union, that Ireland, as soon as pre- 
judice and passion have subsided, will be 
equally harmonious to the happiness of the 
community. Such a state of union would 
appear invincible to the common enemy, 
who, in the career of his conquests, not 
only robs individuals of their property, 
but perverts and destroys the salutary in- 
stitutions of the nation with which he pre- 
tends to fraternise. A national mind, united 
according to the principles now recom- 
mended, and a public force thus concen- 
trated, would be capable of repelling the 
attacks of the most formidable enemy, 
however strongly impelled by the new 
doctrines, and however animated by the 
fertile genius of innovation. 
I have already had occasion to advert, 
In one point of view, to the argument, 
that we should proceed no farther in the 
busimess after the House of Commons of 
Ireland had expressed its repugnance to 
it in so unequivocal a manner. I have 
only farther to say, that no decision of 
that House shall deter me, and the go- 
vernment of Great Britain, from telling 
and explaining to the people and parlia- 
ment of Ireland, in as much detail as 
possible, what the proposals were which 
we were desirous to submit to their cool 
and dispassionate consideration. The 
Irish House of Commons have expressed 
what they think of a union: and it is our 
business to tell what we think of it also; 
for this reason it is, that I strenuously 
contend for going into the committee, 
that the whole people of both kingdoms 
may know what is the real basis on which 
we wish to treat. In this way only can 
we hope to baffle the various misrepre- 
sentations which are industriously propa- 
ted on this momentous business. I am 
e more desirous of it, because I contend 
the hon. gentlemen, who lay so much stress 
on the decision of the Commons of Ire- 
land, carry the conclusion from that cir- 
cumstance much farther than they are 
warranted. Even the Irish House of Com- 
mons have not said that they will never 
agitate the business again; it would, in- 
deed, have been strange if they had done so. 
After the decision in the House of Com- 
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mons, an attempt was made to carry a re- 
solution for setting the question aside al- 
together by an hon. member (Mr. G. 
Ponsonby), wiose motion the House 
thought. proper to reject [It was here 
remarked across the table, that the mo- 
tion was not rejected, but withdrawn], 
This difference in the term, Sir, makes 
but very little alteration in the state of 
the fact; for it is very well known, that 
gentlemen, warmly embarked in strong 
party questions, are not very likely to 
withdraw them, unless the disposition of 
the House indicates that, if pressed, they 
will be rejected—such, no doubt, is the 
case in the instance alluded to. The 
hon. gentleman succeeded in his oppo- 
sition to the address, but he failed in the 
motien with which he attempted to fol- 
low it. 

All that is at present proposed, I again 
state, is, to give the people and parliament 
of Ireland time and opportunity to know 
and consider what the English parliament 
is willing to share with them, without 
attempting the smallest interference with 
their independence. Many objections, 
Sir, have been made to the time of bring- 
ing forward these propositions, as if it 
were the worst and most unscasonable 
that could possibly be selected. It is, 
however, agreed on all hands, that the si- 
tuation of Ireland is truly alarming ; that 
it is threatened with the greatest dangers ; 
and that to avert them requires the fullest 
attention, and the utmost exertions of go- 
vernment. The only difference of opinion, 
therefore, is, with respect to the means 
by which the evils can be remedied. The 
administration of this country proposes 
a union, as the only. sure and effectual 
means of affording it tranquillity at home, 
and security from external attacks. On 
the other side of the Llouse, though a 
union was objected to, no other remedy 
has been offcred. For my part, I con- 
ceive that there is a peculiar propriety in 
bringing forward the proposal at this bat 
critical time, when the reports of bot 
Houses of parliament in Ireland afford ir- 
refragable demonstration, that there still 
exists amongst them a deep and formida- 
ble conspiracy to separate that kingdom 
from Great Britain, and totally destroy all 
friendly connexion between them. What 
then are the best means to meet and de- 
feat the ends of this conspiracy, and dis- 
appoint the hopes of those by whom it is 
supported and fomented? I know of no 
mode of effectually doing so, but to cr- 
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ment and Consolidate, into one powerful | the first, to show thet Scotland must be 
and irresistible body, the strength of the | the sufferer, « If @ rich field,” said one 
mee empire, by a union of the two legis- 
atures, 


fected, many, no doubt, did from time to 
time come into the richer field, without, 

Owever, any injury being sustained v 
the fields from which they departed. t 


shall shortly glance over the. history of 
these attempts, beginning with that of 
Henry 8th, who offer his daughter 
Mary to James Sth of Scotland, hold- 


lous for, and to urge a union with Scot- 
land, was, to prevent the bad effects of 
party and French Ttrigue in that country. 
hat was then the situation of 
Scotland, now became, b various acci- 
dents, that of Ireland. France labours 
by every means to form & connexion in 
that country, and has in a great measure 
succeeded, as recent and unfortunate 
events testify: a union is proposed 
Great Britain, as the surest way to put an 
end to this dangerous Conspiracy by a 
Consolidation of the whole powers of the 
empire. Those who most admire the 
transactions which took place in 1789, 
must admit, that no arrangement has yet 
taken place adequate to the cure of those 
diseases which threaten the destruction of 
Y| Ireland; and those who were articularly 
concerned in the settlement of that de 
-| of Irish independence alluded to, had uni- 
formly avowed, that Something farther 
was necessary, for the reciprocity of in- 
terests between the two Countries 80 ara 
dently wished for by the friends of both. 
If this deficiency of social com act be. 
tween Great Britain and Ireland be ac. 
knowledged, as a recurrence to the pro« 
ceedings of the times will verify, then it 
follows, that it was in the contemplation 
of those in power at that time to advance, 
a8 S00N a8 Convenient, to the completion 
of this grand principle. It is needless to 
state reasons, or conjectures for ‘the delay 
of this final adjustment of amity: a va. 
riety of circumstances contributed to it; 
but I have no hesitation, Sir, in saying, 


peo was defeated by the intrigues of the 
trench and the opish faction. Edward 

| d in pursuance of his 
father’s desipn, offered himself to Mary 
queen of Scotland; and though it was 
agreed to by the parliament of that coun- 
try, the interference of the same faction 
rendered thig treaty as fruitless as the 


the reign of James Ist; and though 
articles of union were agreed to by 
commissioners of both countries assembled 
at Westminster, and ratified conditional] 
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the proposition for a union came from the 
Scotch Convention, and, on a recommen- 
dation from the crown, the English House 
cf Peers passed a bill for appointing com- 
missioners for treating of a union of the 
two kingdoms, which bil] was thrown out 
by the Commons. Thus the matter 


through the high church influence. But 
some reverses in the rogress of the war, 
and some events which took place in 
Scotland, made England take the alarm, 
and be as anxious for the accomplish- 
ment of the union, as it was before for- 
ward in rejecting it. ‘And here I wish it 
to be recollected, that when ropositions 
to this effect failed in Scotland, it always 
happened through French influence and 

rench intrigue. J remember a curious 
simile, which was urged as an argument 
“*gainst the union in the reign of James 


been discussed and confirmed by the par- 
liaments of both countries, it is more ‘than 


spoiled our sister-kingdom. It was this 
lamentable defect in the compact that ex- 
cited the turbulent and obnoxious of Ire- 
land—it was this lamentable defect thae 
gave rise to the most dangerous passions 
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and animosities—it, in fact, presented 
Ireland with more resentments to satiate, 
and less authority tocontrol. While, then, 
we deplore the late abominable excesses, it 
ig ous duty to prevent the return of the 
regs earagh sceneg, by a union of national 
interest, likely to reconcile and cammand 
the affections of the people, 

I again, Sir, affirm, that in any thing 
which hag fajien froma me for the purpose 
of elucidating my arguments, I meen to 
east np imputation on the parliament of 
Treland. I maigtain, that with respect to 
the Catholics, they are under the influ- 
ence of prejudice; I know, at the same 
time, that it is a prejudice inseparable 
from the nature of their situation. At- 
tempts were made to show, that the ex- 
clusions under which the Catholics of this 
country Jaboured, did not augur. well for 


the Catholics of Ireland, when they should | 


come under our Jegialation. Here again 
T am at isaue with gentlemen who ad- 
vance this hypothesis ; and I do most sin- 
cerely mpintain, that a wnian is likely to 
pros adyaptageous to the Catholics of 
th couatries, as under the same legisla; 
ture there is every probability that, after 
some time, the same measure of indul- 
gence will be equally distributed to both. 
The Irish will stand a ehance of being 
soon put wpon the same footing with the 
English ; and should it ever be found pru- 
dent wholly to improve the condition of 
the great majerity of the Irish nation, the 
English Catholics might expect to be no 
longer under gny restraints. But after 
aiJ, I am of opinion, there is no compari- 
son between the state of the Catholics in 
the two kingdoms; for if in England con- 
siderationsof policy have hitherto imposed 
some restrictions on the Catholics, I am 
fully perayaded that they do not think 
their interests neglected, or that any sen- 
timents of animosity, jealousy, or discord, 
are entertained againstthem. They may, 
and naturally do regret the exclusions to 
which they are subjected; but they 
never, for a moment, entertain a thought 
that there existe against them a hostile 
irit, either in the legislative or execu- 
tive government of this country. Nobody 
will yenture to assert, that such is the 
feeling of the Catholics of Ireland. If 
any Irishman should unfortunately prefer 
French fraternity to British liberty, I 
would most earnestly impress. upon his 
mind the horrors and devastations of the 
continent. Should he entertain a doubt 
of French rapine and murder, let him cast 
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his eyes on Brabant, Holland, Switzer 
land, Italy and Egypt. In these migera- 
ble coustries, he would find the unparal- 
leled effects of the fertile genius of inno- 
vation and reform; he would therg find in- 
numerable examples of a violation of faith 
—he might there trace the agents of vil- 
lany starting from one extreme of iniquity 
to another, scoffing and scorning justice 
and humanity, and, in the very face of 
heaven, defying divine vengeance. These 
are the bitter effects of French fraternity, 
and by which its miserable victims have 
been sunk in agonies of confusion and 
despair. | 
Mr. Sheridan said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had laid great stress on the 
necessity of the uaion, from the determi- 
nation of the French to use their utmost 
exertions for the separation of the two 
countries ; but he denied that the measure 
could in the leagt cause the French to 
relax in thew designs, since they had 
never built their hopes on the separation 
of the two legialatures, but had all along 
rested them’on the discontents of the peo- 
ple. The right hon. gentleman had 
insisted on the discontents in Ireland be- 
ing founded on the excluded situation of 
the Catholics, and had held out by way of 
lure, that if Ireland came under the 
regulation of ag incorporated and imperial 
parliament, their situation might be altered 
for the better. But, unfortunately for 
the right hon. gentleman's argument, 
another part of his speech proved how 
little they had to expect on that head; 
for he had shawn, that the British parlia- 
ment had acted far more illiberally to- 
wards the Catholics than the parliament 
af Ireland had ever done. To what cause 
was this to be attributed? To the influ- 
ence of the English councils. Can it be 
attributed to the Irish parliament? He 
denied that it could; for it was evident, 
during the vice-rovalty of lord Fitzwilliam, 
that the measure had been announced as 
intended to be carried into effect, and 
that the Irish parligment had never ex- 
ressed any intention of opposing it; and 
be had no doubt, had not that noble per- 
sonage been so abruptly recalled, the 
‘measure would have passed the Irish 
atliament. The right hon. gentleman 
d said, that all he wished for was time; 
and on some expression of countenance, 
or motion of body, which had been made 
by him, the right hon. gentleman had in- 
ferred that he (Mr. S.) thought that time 
was wanted for the purposes of corruption 
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or intimidation. The right hon. gentle- 
‘man was right in his conjecture; he did 
intend to signify by the shrug, that the 
time wished for by the right hon. gentle- 
man, was meant to be used for the same 
ends and purposes as had been effected 
with the duke of Hamilton, when he was 
bought off from his opposition, without 
which the Scotch union would not have 
taken place. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, he wished te treat with Ireland 
-on equal terms; but that was not possible, 
surrounded as she was with English 
‘troops, and depending on the British par- 
liament for the continuance of her com- 
‘mercial advantages, she could not be in a 
‘Situation to give a free assent. The right 
hon. gentleman had, however, discovered 
-one peculiar privilege with which Ireland 
had been gifted by nature, and that was, she 
‘was surrounded by the sea. With this ex- 
traordinary advantage, however, he would 
advise the Irish parliament to give up the 
narrow and contracted sphere, in which: 
they exercised their independence, in order 
to expand their views and enlarge their 
consequence by transplanting themselves 
into the imperial parliament, where they 
would derive so many advantages ; among 
others the advantage of quitting a parlia- 
ment where their chancellor of the ex- 
chequer was turned out for acting accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience, and 
of being transplanted to the imperial 
parliament, where they would behold a 
chancellor of the exchequer, whom no 
human power was likely to turn out of his 
situation. They might, perhaps, have the 
farther advantage of coming into an equal 
participation of the share in 400 millions 
of debt owing by this country [No, 
no]. After what he had many times heard 
of the competence and omnipotence of 
parliament, there was no safeguard against 
‘their breaking any compact they might 
enter into. ‘The right hon. gentleman 
had very facetiously favoured the House 
with the recitals of several predictions of 
‘a lord Belhaven, in one of which he says, 
that mother Caledonia was stabbed by 
Julius Cesar. Now lord Belhaven might 
have remembered that Julius Caesar was 
stabbed by Brutus ; and supposing that mo- 
ther Caledonia was about to be stabbed by 
her sons, he might have confined her assassi- 
nation to the stuvving of Julius Casar ; 
but that he could predict that mother Ca- 
Iedonia would be stabbed by Julius 
Cesar, was truly preposterous. From 
this inaccuracy, .he. thought he might 
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fairly infer, that there was not much truth 
in the statements of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, relative to the manifesto of the 
pretender. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that he had been obliged te 
strike out a part of it, which promised a 
repeal of-the union: now he (Mr. S.) 
had been frequently credibly informed, 
that the fact was exactly the reverse. 
However, be this as it may, Ireland may 
receive all these benefits without a union; 
and to prove this, he had only to appeal 


to the rapid prosperity of the Irish 


commerce since she had gained her poli- 
tical independence. ‘The right hon. gen- 
tleman had asserted, that the majority in 
the Irish parliament amounted only to 
five: but when that majority was con- 
trasted with the minority of placemen, it 
would be found a weiglity majority 
indeed. He then proceeded to notice 
what had fallen from Mr. Dundas relative 
to the motion made by Mr. Ponsonby, 
and denied that it was rejected. He con- 
tended that it was only withdrawn, and 
that upon the argument of, «* Why press it 
at this moment, when it may be entirely 
useless? The English minister will never 
think of pressing this business, after he 
knows the decision of the Irish parlia- 
ment; for the present, therefore, do not 
urge the question.” On this the motion 
was withdrawn; but when the intention 
of the minister came to be known, 
it would be immediately resumed. He 
then came to the question of the compe- 
tency of the Irish parliament, which was 
now agitating in every part of Ireland. 
If ministers deprecated the discussion, 
they should have chosen a less unfavour- 
able time for bringing the project for- 
ward. He next advertcd to the doctrine 
broached by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer in his speech, ‘* That it is a gross 
perversion of the principles of all political 
socicty, to suppose that there exists con- 
tinually, in every government, a sove- 
reignty in abeyance (as it were) on the 
part of the people.’”? He was well aware, 
that attempts to ridicule the doctrine of 
that sort of sovereignty in abeyance were 
by no means new. Mr. Burke had, in 
more than one of his latter publications, 
attacked it with equal virulence. That 
principle, however, which those gentlemen 
treated with such contumely, which the 
tight hon. gentleman styled a false and 
dangerous mockery, was in truth the 
foundation and security of all free go- 
vernments, and most emphatically the 
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vital principle of the British constitution. 
The right hon. gentleman had pronounced, 
with an emphasis of peculiar scorn, the 
words, ‘“‘a sovereignty in abeyance.” I 
thank him, said (Mr. S.) for introducing 
the term; it is peeree the definition I 
would give of this power on'the part of 
the people—a right, not in operation, nor 
in assertion, until the great occasion calls 
it forth, but always existing. in the re- 
membrance and contemplation of the 
constitution—when the right hon. gentle- 
man ridicules the appeal to this principle, 
on every frivolous pretence which may 
suit the purposes of party or faction, or 
when he tells us that, when the appeal is 
made in an extreme case, a perilous res- 
ponsibility both in law and conscience 
attaches to those who make it, he tells us 
no more than what the warmest advocates 
for the principle in question are ready to 
accede to him. But it seems even if the 
right hon. gentleman were disposed to 
admit the existence of such a right in any 
case, he is still more decided that the 
people should never be told they possess 
such aright. This opinion Mr. S. com- 
bated as futile and evasive. Oppression 
might at all times, and in any government, 
provoke resi:.tance, but it would be the 
resistance of despair, seeking for revenge 
and not redress. It was only where a 
people, instructed in their rights, met the 
assaults of ill-used power, with the con- 
sciousness that the justice of the cause 
was on their side, that resistance to ty- 
ranny could be well considered, well 
directed, or ultimately successful. The 
eternal gratitude of all freemen was 
therefore due to Sydney, Locke, and all 
who had told the people the great 
fundamental truth on which the revolution 
was built, by which it was preserved, and 
on which it now stands. The right 
hon. gentleman has declared, that, if a 
parliament is not competent to a union 
by the surrender of the trust reposed in it 
by its censtituents, you, Mr. Speaker,and 
all of us here are usurpers. [ tell him 
that if his doctrine respecting a sove- 
reignty in abeyance on the part of the 
people be true, his majesty now on the 
throne is a usurper; the House. of 
Brunswick have been all usurpers; ‘the 
Revolution was a foul rebellion, and our 
present constitution an unprincipled usur- 
pation. But, no, Sir, his majesty holding 
the crown by the first of all: titles, the 
free choice of a free nation, must know 
the value of: the principle. which allows 
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the people that choice, and the constitu. 
tion never can be praised by us, their re. 

resentatives, but with a grateful remem- 

rance of that sovereignty by which it 
Mr. Sheridan con- 
cluded, with earnestly exhorting ministers 
to give up the measure altogether, or at 
least, te take a more favourable time for 
proposing it. 

Mr. Windham said, it had been urged 
as if the union were a measure proposed 
for the advantage of England at the ex- 
pense of Ireland; whereas, in his mind, 
something very near the reverse of that 
proposition was the case; he, therefore,: 
could not help feeling a little impatience 
at the manner in which it had been re- 
ceived in Ireland. It was so much the 
habit of his mind to resist all change, 
where things were well, that nothing but 
the sense of a pressing necessity could in- 
duce him to consent to the change which 
the present measure, if carried into effect, 
would occasion. It was his conviction, 
at the commencement of the present war, : 
that England could get nothing by the: 
changes which were agitating the world; 
and what he thought then he thought now. 
England had so much to lose, and so little 
to gain, by a union with Ireland, while, 
on the contrary, Ireland had so much to 
gain, and so little to lose, that the advan- 
tages might, in truth, be said to be all 
on one side; but still, the feeling of a 
strong necessity would induce him to fore- 
go all his abhorrence and dread of innova- 
tion, and give his assent to the proposition 
of a union with Ireland. The disorders of 
that kingdom, in his mind, were to be 
ascribed to various causes, but they chiefly 
grew out of the nature of its constitution, 
which, like a body distorted and mis- 
shapen, gave rise to various diseases, some 
of them lingering, and some of them acute, 
but which being inherent in its frame, no 
medicine could eradicate. The deformity 
of this constitution was its coercive form. 
It was like a garrison in the midst of a 
conquered town; a mere provisional go- 
vernment, which, whether it had lasted 
one century or three, was still a provi- 
sional government, deriving its existence, 
form, and power, from another state.— 
Much of the distraction also of Ireland 
arose from the barbarous ignorance of its 
people, who were made ferocious from the 
animosities which existed among them- 
selves, and which ferocity gave occasion 
to new restraints on the part of the go- 
vernment, and which again redoubled the 
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fury of the le, so that government 
ord in the Fis relation to ion. as the 
man did to the wolf which he had by the 
ears, and which he could neither hold nor 
let goy The constitution, and the barba- 
rous ignorance of the people which grew 


press the measure, but to show the prin. 
ciple so clearly, as that they should not 


tothem. He wished, therefore, to appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober; he 
wished to appeal from the Irish, mad with 


“ That leperous distilment, whose effect ind ependence, that isto say, independent 


Holds such an enmity with blood of man,” 


tleman wished to postpone it until there 
should be a season of perfect sobriety and 
temper ; but while the causes of irritation 
remained, was not this putting it of od 
Ere@cas calendas? Anhon, gentleman had 
said, that the Irish people were not now in 
& state to give their assent freely ; and yet 


magogues could stir into commotion, 
If this were true, what a 8€8 was the people 
of Ireland for the demagogues of Fr 
to stir! Government was with 
the imputation of corrupting the parlig. 


meat of Ir -. Corruption was Not a | its dissent freel » Could not give its assent 

i podcas But this is the mode 
ia which the hon. gentleman chooses to 
illustrate his doctrine by example. Gen- 
temen talk of the unanimity of opinion 
which prevails in Ireland against this mea- 
sure: Bir, I by no means think that voice 


the corrupted. Now, if it were true that 
the parliament of Treland was of a nature 
to be shir ty what would be the con- 

the Sovernment’s abstaining ? 


ng known, and yet it did not at first ex- 
cite such a clamour, he strongest argue 

in country ; and a union bade fairer 
for that security, than any other measure 
that could be’ ado ted. In all the late 
horrible distractions of Ireland, there was 


measure is national pride; but that was 
hot mentioned when this subject was first 


in their rebellion, This preved satisfac. 
torily to his mind, that the Irish were not 
Jacobins, and consequently that, with all 
their phrenzy, that they were reclaimable. 

ever we had religion, we had nat 
pure Jacobiniam. Wherever there was re- 
igion there was hope, there was a founca- 
tian to work upon; but Jacobinism wag 


now were in favour of the measure ¢ 
they can have had no reason to change 

ir opinions, and therefore I conclude 
those opinions still exist, though at pre- 
sent drowned in the general clamour, My 
tight hon. friend has very fully and ably 
explained the situation of Scotlend, and 
the benefits it has derived from the Union. 


Perity bas arisen fromy, the Union; but i¢ 


mete -religious rage was but @ wound, | 
ski surely is .a fair sipument.to say, that that 


‘aad proper ‘reatment might 
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Union has had considerable effect in pro- 


ducing it. I say, it is not disrespectful to 
the parliament of Ireland for us to pro- 
ceed we have a right to lay the measure 
in the view of that country, that it may 
decide upon it, not by passion, but by 
cool deliberation. The House certainly is 
not bound, in vindication of its character, 
to proceed ; but if it entertains an opinion 
in favoor of a union, I thmk it will act 
wisely in going into a committee upon the 
resolutions. {ft is true that the resola- 
tions might be made known to Ireland 
without their having been to by 
the parliament of England; but is there 
not a material difference between having 
them published in a pamphlet, and their 
being a ih to by the parliament of Great 
Britain? Gentlemen have not shown us 
in what this disrespect consists; but if we 
merely state the grounds upon which we 
have agreed to the measure, and then add, 
that we have only agreed to it as conceiv- 
ing it to be beneficial to Ireland, I cannot 
conceive how it can be considered as dis- 
respectful to that country.—The hon. gen- 
tleman has gone into an pl Sauna upon 
the general competence parliament. 
‘On this subject I should have no objection 
to enter into a discussion with him, if this 
were a proper time. I, however, per- 
fectly agree with the opinion advanced b 
my right hon. friend, that there is no suc 
thing as a sovereign power tn abeyance in 
the people. Whether there may exist any 
moral right which may be exercised in 
extreme cases, is another question; the 
imagination of man can conceive such a 
moral right, but I am convinced there is 
no such political right. I am sure the 
hon. gentleman will not find any thing at 
our Revolution, or connected with our 
constitution, which will justify such a’doc- 
trine; but, on the contrary, the greatest 
pains to poe any idea of that kind be- 
ing established. 

Mr. Tierney said :—Sir; I never thought 
the right hon. gentleman -would have 
brought forward a meastre like this, with- 
out having examined, in the first instance, 
whether or not it was likely to be accept- 
able; nor did I think, after what has 

ed, that he would have persevered in 
It. He has, however, thought proper to 
persevere, and he must take the conse- 
quences. What advantages can be gained 
by a union, which cannot ‘be obtained 
without it? Iam clearly of opinion, that 
these resolutions would produce the same 


effect if they were seat over without par- 
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liament being pledged tothem. It is said 
that we abused the Irish parliament: if 
gentlemen allude to the statement of there 
being 116 placemen in it, that assertion 
was made in the parliament of Ireland. 
I really do not see that the advanta 

which the measure holds out are likely to 
compensate for the danger that may result 
from it. Much has been said of the ad- 
vantages it holds out to the Catholics. AH 
that you can now give them is, the privi- 
lege of holding certain places, and of sit- 
ting in parliament: but the latter would 
be a very trifling privilege; for such is the 
distribution of property in that country, 
that in fifty years, fifty Catholics would 
not get seats in parliament. I do not 
think that the measure would prevent the 
attempts of the enemy, nor put an end to 
intestine troubles; for we now see that its 
effects would be to create still greater di- 
visions than exist at present in that un- 
happy country. It has been said, that 
there are many instances in which the 
competence of parliament has been tried, 
and the Union with Scofland has‘been al- 
luded to; but that does not appear to me 
to be in point, for I think the parliament 
can do every thing but destroy themselves, 
and in the case of the Scotch Union the 
parliament of England did not destroy 
themselves; and this is, I think, a very 
obvious distinction. It is said, that some- 
thing must be done for Ireland; and then 
we are told, that these resolutions. are not 
to be acted upon: if so, I should be glad 
to be informed what is to be done for Ire- 
land. No doubt, the people of Ireland 
will treat the right hon. gentleman’s reso- 
lutions as they have treated his speech—— 
that they will paste them on the walls as 
arguments against the union. If this were 
all, I should not mind it; butif you agree 


to the motion, it will not be the ministers, 


but the parliament of England that is im- 
plicated. If you persevere, every st 

you take will be looked upon with eons 
cion. If you send over more troops, the 
object may be misrepresented. One of 


the aeoneer reasons against this measure 


is, that there is no necessity for its imme- 


‘diate adoption. Iam, by no means, con- 


tending, that it is radically a bad measure, 
or that we ought to abandon it for ever, 
but after the opinion which has been ex- 
pressed in the Irish parliament, and 
throughout that country, against it, the 


‘minister ought, at least for the present, 


to abstain from pressing it. It is said, 
that the parliament of Ireland may change 
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their opinion upon this subject. I am 
by no means inclined to think so; but I 
am sure there is much less probability that 
the people of Ireland should be brought to 
change an opinion which they have almost 
unanimously expressed. Considering this 
subject in another point of view, I cannot 
but recollect that 1 stand here represent- 
ing commercial people, and I think I 
should betray their interests, if 1 pledged 
myself unnecessarily to resolutions by 
which they may be ultimately affected. 1 
cannot conceive upon what principle I, 
as a British member of parliament, should 
pledge myself to certain resolutions, when 
the parliament of Ireland refuse to pledge 
themselves to any thing. I cannot con- 
ceive why we should pledge ourselves to 
give up a part of our constitution, while 
the parliament of Ireland have declared 
they will not give up any part of their's. 
If, however, we are to have these mem- 
bers from Ircland, they ought at least to 
be purified before they come here. I do 
not refer to any idea of parliamentary cor- 
ruption, but to a statement of Mr.Cook’s, 
who says that they are chosen in Ireland 
merely for the purpose of keeping out the 
Catholics. On what principle is it that 
the number of spiritual peers is to be in- 
creased in the other House? It cannot 
be said that the reverend bishops are in- 
attentive to the interests of the church, 
and that we must have some from Ireland, 
in order to secure the Protestant ascend- 
ancy. As Ireland has rejected all consi- 
deration of the subject, why pledge our- 
‘selves to resolutions which we may find 
hereafter extremely inconvenient? I am 
afraid the truth of all this is, that the right 
hon. gentleman's pride has been hurt. I 
have heard that he has not yet forgiven 
the parliament of Ireland, for their con- 
duct upon the propositions; but all I ask 
of him is, that we should not be made par- 
ties to his resentment. If he is deter- 
mined to play Guy Faux towards the par- 
liament of Ireland, let him do it, if he 
pleases, but let us not furnish him with a 
cloak and dark lantern. Deprecating, as 
Ido, the farther progress of this measure, 
I implore the right hon. gentleman and 
the House not to persevere in it at pre- 
sent. 

Mr. W. Grant said:—The object, Sir, 
of those gentlemen who oppose your leav- 
ing the chair is, to prevent the discussion 
of these propositions, because, they say, 
the discussion of them at present may be 
productive of mischief; and, in order to 
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ave entered very fully into that discus- 
sion. They say, we think the measure 
you have proposed is wrong ; and we also 
think you ought not to have an opportu- 
nity of showing that it is right by going 
into the committee ; we are not pledged 
to adopt the propositions. The arguments 
against your leaving the chair are three: 
In the first place, that it is not a proper 
time for the measure, because, in the pre- 
sent situation of Ireland, the free assent 
of that country cannot be obtained. The 
second was, that the Irish parliament could 
not give their assent; and the third, that 
after what has passed in that country, the 
discussion is unnecessary and improper ; 
unnecessary, because it can have no effect ; 
and improper, because it may tend to in- 
crease the animosities that now éxist in 
that country. With respect to the first 
objection, that the Irish parliament is in 
that situation that it cannot give a free 
assent, that objection has been answered 
by an hon. gentleman on this side of the 
House ; because, if it be admitted that 
they can give a free dissent, it follows 
that they had the power of assenting if 
they chose. But the hon. gentleman says 
‘No; because their assent may be 
forced.” This argument implies that we 
are to employ force to obtain it. But if 
it appears that you do not employ force, 
then the argument falls to the ground. 
If there was any reasonable ground for 
supposing that the deliberations of the 
parliament of Ireland were influenced or 
governed by force, then indeed the hon. 
gentleman might say that it could not 
give a free assent; but is there any thing 
in the situation of Ireland which shows 
that they were not perfectly free to decide 
this question in any manner they thought 
prope! He undertakes to assert, that 


Ireland is not free, when Ireland herself 


asserts that she is. As to the competence 
of the parliament of Ireland to adopt this 
measure, I can only say, that if that par- 
liament cannot do it, there exists no 
power that can. This question about the 
competence of parliament, is one that ad- 
mits of much discussion; and perh 

when we had done, it would be found that 
there was not much real difference of 
opinion between us. It might be found, 
perhaps, that I was thinking of moral, 
while others were thinking of legal com- 
petence. Parliament is morally incom- 
petent to do any thing that is wrong; but 
parliament is legally competent to do any 
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thing. Parliament may do that which 
the people at-large may do for themselves. 
_This is my idea of the competence of 
saber But the arguments of the 

on. gentleman go to show, that there is 
no remedy for an evil which is admitted 
to exist; for if there is no competence 
In parliament, it does not exist any 
where. It may be said, that compe- 
tence resides in the people at large; but 
how can you collect the sense of the 
people ? ould you assemble them in 
convention on Salisbury plain? If you 
Jay down rules by which their sense is to 
be determined, then you influence their 
determination : besides, if the question is 
to be decided by the people at large, 
what right have you to make rules for 
them at all? How is it to be decided 
who shall have a right to assist at the 
determination, whether persons of twenty 
years of age shall or shall not have that 
right? But the hon. gentleman seems to 
think, that the assent would be good if 
the electors agreed to it. I should be 
glad to know why, if the parliament is in- 
competent, the electors are competent? 
They themselves exist like the parliament, 
on'y mm consequence of the congtitution, 
and the body of the people might say to 
them, “ You, the electors, can do no 
more constitutionally than what the par- 
liament could, and consequently must re- 
sort back to us.” I have already shown, 
that, arguing upon first principles, the 
suffrages of the people can never be taken; 


there exists no mode whatever by which a 
Nation, either collectively or through its 
representatives, can give its assent to a 
measure of this kind ; so that if every 
man in the two kingdoms were perfectly 

eed as to the beneficial consequences 
of the measure, by this mode of reasoning, 
they would be rendered perfectly helpless, 
and unable to effect an object which they 
knew was for their common good. For 
even if you could suppose that every 
man’s vote could be taken upon the ques- 
tion, yet that would not be sufficient, un- 
less every man voted for it; because you 
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that ‘we ought not to consider it after what: 
has passed in Ireland, because it would 
tend to inflame the passions of the people 
in that country—this I consider as not 
treating the parliament of Ireland with 
respect; it is rather treating them ltke 
children than as men of rational under- 
standings; but if the gentleman con- 
tends, that by persisting in this measure 
we shall treat the parliament of Jreland 
with disrespect, he reduces us to a curious 
dilemma. If this measure is ever to be 
passed by both countries, it must be passed 
on the same day, or on different days: if 
it be passed on the same day, the conse- 
quence must be, that it must be passed im 
the dark, because neither can know what 
the other will agree to: if it be passed on 
different days, then we are open to this 
objection, that we ought not to pass the 
measure until we know whether the Irish 
parliament will accept of it or not, and 
consequently the objection will be eternal. 
It seems to me, that as the vote which 
has passed in the Irish House of Commons 
was, that the subject should not be taken 
into consideration, that it 1s more incum- 
bent upon ministers to bring forward the 
propositions, and that the House should 
agree to them, if upon consideration they 
think they oucht to do so. It would be 
highly improper in us, wishing that @ 
union should take place, to leave them in 
ignorance of the terms we meant to pro- 
pose; we owe it, therefore, to the people 


‘of Ireland to state them: we owe it also 
and the consequence then must be, that 


particularly to those who, in that country, 
are in favour of the union. ‘The conse 
quence of keeping back ‘the propositions 
will be, that every man who ts inimical to 
the union will have an cpportunity of-re- 
presenting them just as he pleases. If 
this were a case of two hostile nations 
opening a negotiation with each other for 
a peace, and the one found the other une 
willing to listen to the first general overe 
ture for negotiation, then it might not be 
prudent to produce the terms meant to be 
otfered, because the continuance of the 
contest might produce a change in our 
situation; but between two nations, 


have no right to say that the majority | situated as Great Britain and Ireland are, 


shall determine the question, for the first 
pee they would have to discuss would 

e, whether the majority should or should 
not decide. The hon. gentleman has al- 
luded to the case of the Revolution, but 
I do not think it has furnished him with 
any argument in support of his opinion..— 


ith respect to the last objection, namely, 
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surcly it is the most generous, open, and 
liberal policy, to state candidly the terms 
we meant to propose. If ministers had 
adopted a different line of conduct, and 
had dropped the resolutions without 
making them known, gentlemen would 
have condemned it as a piece of close po- 
licy, and would have said, that ministers 
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kept their propositions secret, with the 
intention of varying them as circum- 
stances altered. It is stated, that this is 
an attack upon the independence of Ire- 
land: it cannot be necessary to enter into 
any arguments to refute this proposition, 
because the measure itself is founded 
upon a rccognition of its independence. 
The parliaments of the two countries are 
put upon an equal footing, and nothing 
can be done without the mutual consent 
of both. How, then, can this be consi- 
dered as an attack upon her inde- 
pendence? The first two men that entered 
into society were independent of each 
other; but if one of them proposed to 
come to some agreement for their mutual 
benefit and safety, it could not be consi- 
dered as an attack upon the independence 
of the other. With respect to the settle- 
ment of 1782, I think it can in no sense 
be understood as precluding the two par- 
laments from treating with each other. 
can it for a moment be contended, that 
by that measure the parliaments of the 
two countries disabled themselves for 
ever from making any propositions, how- 
ever calculated to their mutual advan- 
tace? Without entering into the views 
ot the persons by whom that settlement 
was made, it is only necessary to say that 
there was nothing at that time finally 
settled. There was indeed something 
unsettled, and nothing substituted in its 
place. 

Mr. WV. Smith did not think the union 
absolutely a bad measure, but contended, 
that having been rejected by the Irish 
parliament, we ought not to persevere in 
it at present. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 


Lord Viscount Belgrave - 
YzAs Mr. Sargent - - - } 149 

Mr. Grey - - - = - 
Nors Mr. Tierncy - + - - 24 


The House then resolved itself into the 
said Committee; Mr. Douglas in the 
chair. Mr. Pitt moved the Resolutions 
pro forma; after which the House re- 
sumed, the chairman reported progress, 
and asked leave to sit again. 


List of the Minority. 


Barclay, G. Denison, W. J. 
Biddulph, R. Dundas, hon. L, 
Bird, W. W. Hobhouse, B. 
Cavendish, lord G. Jettries, N. 
Cooke, Brian Jekyll, J. 
Combe, alderman Jones, J. T. 
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Sheridan, R. B. 


Laurence, Dr. 
St. John, hon. St. A. 


Leicester, sir J. 


North, D. Smith, W. 
Plomer, W. Wilson J. 
Pulteney, sir W. TELLERS. 
Richardson, J. Grey, C. 
Russell, lord J. Tierney, G. 


Russell, lord W. 


Feb. 11. On the order of the day be- 
ing read, for the House to resolve itself 
intoa Committee to consider further of his 
majesty’s Message, 

Mr. Sheridan said, it certainly was not 
his intention to say any thing more 
against going into the committee, but he 
understood that some hon. friends of his 
meant to take occasion of doing sothis night, 
having hitherto had no other opportunity ; 
at the same tiine he would fairly own, that 
whatever had the effect of delaying this 
measure, was in itself far from being re- 
prehensible, and would, if duly consi- 
dered, be received by gentlemen on the 
other side as a boon. He now rose, be- 
cause he felt it incumbent on him to pro- 
pose an instruction to the committee. 
This he knew it was in his power to move 
in the committee itself by way of resolu- 
tion, but he considered this to be prefer- 
able to°that mode of proceeding. The 
question had been twice discussed, and at 
each discussion it had been decided that 
the Speaker should leave the chair upon 
the measure now before the House; but 
the House had as yet not made itself 
responsible for the pried of the right 
hon. gentleman, and thercfore any other 
member might, with strict regularity, 
bring forward whatever measure he might 
think fit. The proposition which he had 
to make had for its object the putting an 
end to those religious feuds which were 
so much coniplained of by the right hon. 
gentleman, as existing ia Ireland. He did 
not mcan that any steps should be taken 
for that purpose which should have the 
least appearance of trenching upon the 
independence of the Irish parliament; he 
had taken care to word his motion so, as 
to avoid any such construction. He in- 
tended that its operation should be left 
entirely to the force of example, which, 
aided by the stronger necessity that ex- 
isted for its application in the unhappy cir- 
cumstances of the sister kingdom, would, 
he had no doubt, speedily incline the in- 
dependent legislature of that country to 
its spontaneous adoption. He did not 
conceive that the right hon. gentle- 
man would contend that the time was im- 
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proper for such a measure. Whether its 
fitness at the present crisis would or 
would not be disputed, it possessed this 
recommendation at least, that it was con- 
sidered by his majesty's ministers in 1795 
to be a measure of prudence, safety, and 
indispensable necessity. [Here Mr. She- 
ridan read an extract from earl Fitzwil- 
liam’s Letters to lord Carlisle, stating the 
agreement of the duke of Portland and Mr. 
Pitt in the opinion that the emancipation 
of the Catholics was necessary for the 
preservation of Ireland, and that though 
it was thought more advisable to delay 
the measure until a period of greater 
tranquillity, yet that, if brought forward, 
he-was authorized to give it a handsome 
support on the part of government. ] 
Thus the measure which he wished to be 
given in instruction to the committee was 
then considered by the gentlemen oppo- 
site to be consonant to the principles of 
sound policy and justice. He would be 
glad to know, whether the events which 
had since happened in that distracted 
country, and all of which had been pre- 
dicted by ear! Fitzwilliam, were not such 
as to induce the right hon. gentleman to 
regret, from the bottom of his heart, that 
he had not permitted the measure to be 
brought forward at that time. If he 
should say, after witnessing the melan- 
choly consequences of the recall of that 
nobleman, that he still felt no regret at 
the proceeding of the British cabinet, the 
House and the whole country would cer- 
tainly hear that avowal with astonish- 
ment. Considerations of much weightier 
Importance than any that could arise from 
mere curiosity, required that the right 
hon. gentleman should explain the mo- 
tives of that sudden change in his senti- 
ments. His present gestures seemed to 
indicate that there had been no ehange. 
The natural inference then was, that 
when he appeared to countenance the 
scheme of emancipation, he never enter- 
tained any idea of carrying it into execu- 
tion, and that.he sent over Jord Fitzwil- 
liam merely to dupe the Irish Catholics for 
a time, to suit his own purposes. To this 
conclusion, however, it was not very pro- 
bable that the right hon. gentleman 
would accede, for it would incur a much 
stronger imputation .on his character 
than an acknowledgment that he had 
changed his mind upon the question of 
emancipation, in consequence of unfitness 
of time, or change of circumstances. But 
either he must submit to that imputation 
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or it would be incumbent on him to show 
very strong reasons for suddenly abandon- 
ing a measure, which he admitted to 
be of more service to the British em- 
pire than any thing that could happen 
short of union. The primary object of 
lord Fitzwilliam’s administration was, the 
complete emancipation of the Catholics. 
It was known by every member of the 
Irish parliament, and to every man in the 
country. It was equally well known that 
it constituted the avowed ground of his 
recall : and yet so far was it trom exciting 
their displeasure, that there never was a 
lord lieutenant who left Ireland with testi- 
monies of more general regret for his de- 
parture. The right hon. gentleman had 
broadly stated, that it was frivolous 
to assert that the settlement of 1782 was 
final, or to suppose that it was then in- 
tended that the connexion between the 
two countries should be entirely left upon 
that footing, that the evils which had 
since arisen could be no otherwise radi- 
cally cured than by a union, and that this 
remedy, if not adopted now, might be put 
off ad Grecas kalendas. Was it to be in- 
ferred from this, that abandoning all idea 
of the necessity of the free consent of the 
Irish nation, and considering their represen- 
tatives as worthy of being put in strait- 
waistcoats, he would proceed at once to 
cram it down their throats? He had 
said, that he wished to wait for a moment 
of calm, when the irritation occasioned 
by the first view of the measure should 
subside, and its many advantages could 
be impartially eonsidered ; yet his conduct 
was in direct contradiction to this prin- 
ciple, for he loudly talked of the necessity 
of an immediate remedy. There was an 
opposition between his professions and pro- 
ceedings which wasapparently inexplicable. 
Ifthe righthon. gentleman would avow that 
he designed to carry it by coercion, his 
anxiety to have his resolutions carried 
would then excite no surprise. But if it 
was his real intention to wait for the result 
of calm and temperate discussion in the 
Irish parliament, what security could he 
give that the adoption of it would not 
equally be put off ad Grecas kalendas.?— 
The remedy of an union was, then, con- 
tingent cal precarious; but that which 
his motion contained was of present 
use, and whether applied by the British 
or the Irish parliament, in the first 
instance, would be productive of the most 
beneficial effects. The right hon. gentle- 
man expressed a hope, that the Irish 
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House of Commons would resume the 
consideration of the measure, in a calm 
and dispassionate temper. He likewise 
entertained the same expectation, It was 
not very likely, indeed, that they would 
takeit up again with much favour, when they 
reflected upon the strange terms that had 
been used in that House as applicable to 
their proceedings, such as intoxication, 
wolves, &c. &c. But he hoped they would 
reconsider those prejudices which led them 
to reject the claims of the Catholics, and 

enerously admit them to a share of the 
ittle they had it in their power to give. 
Fle hoped they would reflect, that Catholic 
exclusion was the cause of their own 
tveakness, and had been made a reason 
ef wresting from them their independ- 
ence. Such were his expectations from 
the fair and manly manner in which Mr. 
Barrington and several other members 
had confessed their former errors. He 
hoped the Irish parliament would reflect 
upon how little they could impart to the 
Catholic, which was no more than the 
power of sitting with themselves, and 
being admitted toa share of a few oflices ; 
and to this would join the reflection that 
Britain and Ireland were now almost 
the only countries in Europe where civil 
exclusion was still maintained on account 
of religious distinctions. They would 
reflect, that if the Irish Catholic acquired 
the possession of property, it must be 
through the medium of that industry 
which would civilize its habits, and fit him 
for becoming a peaceful and valuable 
member of the community. When they 
dispassionatcly viewed the effects that had 
arisen in many parts of the continent from 
the abolition of religious teuds, he hoped 
they would cast off those absurd preju- 
dices which induced them to consider 
their Catholic brethren as the advocates 
of furcign supremacy. He had no doubt 
that they would re-consider the question, 
but he had as little doubt that the effect 
would not be favourable to a union. He 
would conclude with moving, * ‘That it 
be an Instruction to the said Committee 
to consider bow far it would be consistent 
with justice and policy, and conducive to 
the general interests, and especially to 
the consolidation of the strength of the 
British empire, were civil incapacities, on 
account of religious distinctions, to be 
done away threughout his majesty’s do- 
minions.” 

Mr. Pit said, that of all the spceches 
he had ever heard the hon. gentleman 
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make, that which he had just concluded 
was the most extraordinary; for he began 
by saying, that though he rose to move an in- 
struction to the committee, yet he did not 
think any was necessary; that it wus 
equally competent to him to propose his 
motion in the committee itself ; and there- 
fore that he wouldnot oppose the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair., He could hardly think 
from this strange mode of proceeding, 
that the hon. gentleman had any serious, 
intention of persisting in his motion. But 
passing this over, he would say a few 
words upon the main object which it pro- 
fessed—which was, the consolidation of 
Irish Catholics and Protestants. This was 
certainly a very fit subject for the atten- 
tion of the House, if it was to be consi- 
dered as an article of union. Viewed in 
that respect, the motion very properly 
embraced the whole extent of the British 
dominions. But if taken as it had been 
opened by the hon. gentleman, and the 
abolition of religious disabilities here wag 
intended to operate by way of example 
upon Ireland, there were three points 
which ought to be maturely weighed 
before the House gave its assent to it :— 
the first was, what probability there was 
that the adoption of such a measure by the 
parliament of Great Britain would induce 
that of Ircland to adopt it: the second, 
whether their acceding to it would have 
the desired effect of annihilating religious 
animosity: and the third was, supposing 
these two objects accomplished, how far 
it would go towards strengthening the 
connexion between the two countries. 
Admitting that religious disabilities were 
abolished here, he could not perceive 
how it was to operate upon ireland. which 
was @ separate kingdom. Would the 
hon. gentleman argue that because they 


| had been taken away in a country where 


the numbers, property, and power of the 
Catholics were a mere nothing in compari- 
son with those of the Protestants; they 
would therefore be destroyed in @ nation 
where almost the whole property of the 
country was in the hands of the minority, 
and where the whole Protestant constitu- 
tion rested upon the foundation of Cas 
tholic exclusion? The hon. gentleman 
might say, that it was a stronger argument 
in its favour that the Catholics constituted 
the majority. But he ought to recollect, 
that the very consideration which would 
operate most upon a Protestant parlia- 
ment, was the dread of Catholic ascen- 
dancy. With respect to religious feuds, 
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he wae convinced they could not be so 
promptly or completely extinguished by 
any scheme that could be devised as by 
that of union, which would alone put an 
end to that disparity and weakness which 
now occasioned the exclusion of the Ca- 
tholics. He conceived that every con- 
cession to the Catholics, while Ireland 
was a separate country, would tend only 
10 increase that jealousy and hostility be- 
tween the two sects, which had too long 
existed. 

The Speaker said, that if the House 
were of opinion, that the tenor of his ma- 
jesty’s message did not warrant the intro- 
duction of the motion, to discuss it at 

resent was irregular. If, on the other 

and, it did come within the power of the 
committee, it was not regular as at pre- 
sent worded. It was necessary that, after 
the word * consider,” the words * in the 
first instance,” be inserted. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he would assent to 
the proposed amendment. Nothing could 
be more silly than to say, that he attacked 
the independence of the Irish parliament. 
This was a strange comment upon his 
motion, by a man who had himself brought 
forward resolutions tending to procure a 
total surrender of that independence. He 
had argued, that it was unsafe to grant 
Catholic emancipation without union; 
why, then, had he authorized lord Fitzwil- 
liam to promise it? Why had he raised 
that expectation in the minds of the Ca- 
tholics, of the fallacy of which he had 
since endeavoured to convince them by a 


system of cruel massacre and torture of | justment between this countr 


every denomination? The House, in 
adopting his motion, would only repeat 
the sentiments of his majesty’s ministers 
in 1795, and give greater effect ta the 
pledge which they had then given. 

Mr. Pitt:—~I repeat, that nothing I 
have said can be fairly construed to be 
inconsistent with the acknowledgment of 
the independence of the Irish parliament. 
The present measure grows out of that ac- 
kpowledgment, and is a proposal to do 
something by no means inconsistent with 
that independence. What the hon. gen 
tleman proposes is, to do something 
which, I apprehend, the British parlia- 
ment will be of opinion it is incumbent 
upon the Irish parliament to do them- 
selves. He proposes that, in the year 
1799, the British parliament should de- 
clare, for the greater security of the Irish 
Catholics, that, without a union, they 
should be entithed to all the privileges of 
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Protestant subjects. Now, what can he 
mean by this, but that the parliament of 
Britain should hold out encouragement to 
the Catholics of Ireland to expect what, 
as a distinct legislature, we have no right 
to dictate to the parliament of Ireland? 
But here, Sir, in referring to the transac- 
tions of 1795, I must again and again 


‘deny, that the circumstance of refusing to 


give to the Irish Catholics, at that time, 
their requests, was the cause of the insur- 
rections which have since taken place. 
We have vouchers sufficient, and on tes- 
timony not easy to be erased—the testi- 
mony of the hon. gentleman's friend, and 
in defence of whose character he has ap- 
peared upon oath—that the insurrection 
of Ireland did not originate from this 
cause, that it did not arise from any thing 
which lord Fitzwilliam held out tolreland 
having been afterwards withdrawn. As I 
formerly asserted, I now aver, that there 
were no hopes which lord Fitzwilliam was 
directed to hold out to Ireland, and which 
were afterwards withdrawn; and I assert, 
that the cabinet of this country never gave 
him any such authority, and that therefore 
such authority never remained to be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Sheridan’s motion was then nega- 
tived, without a division.—On the ques- 
tion being put, ** That Mr. Speaker de 
now leave the chair,’ 

General Fitzpatrick said, that in 1782, 
he was officially employed in carrying into 
effect what he would venture to say was 
then universally considered as a final ad- 
and Ire- 
land. Hewould affirm, that if ever there 
was a compact solemnly entered into, be- 
tween any one state or kingdom with an- 
other, binding upon both, the compact of 
1782 was of thatdescription. It might be 
said, that the union now proposed was not 
inconsistent with that settlement. But no 
two things could be more inconsistent 
with one another than the recent speech of 
the minister and the spirit of the settle- 
ment of 1782. This union, he said, grows 
out of the independence of the parliament 
of Ireland, that was to say, out of the set- 
tlement of 1782. Now, to bring a mea- 
sure into one parliament and to enter into 
resolutions upon it, that is to say, in the 
British parliament, by which the other, 
that is to say, the Irish parliament, 1s to 
surrender to the other, was totally incon- 
sistent with the independence of the par- 
liament of Ireland which was established 
in 1782. He would say, that the inde- 
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pendence of the Irish parliament must be | duct of the French, that, in point of breach 
sacrificed before any union could take | of faith, was more atrocious than this mea- 
place.—But to return to the establishment | sure would be towards Ireland if carried 
of the independence of the legislature of | by the British parliament. Not even the 
Ireland. He had a seat in the House of} conduct of the French in Switzerland was 
Commons there when the resolutions | worse than this. It was not necessary, in 
passed in 1782. He held, at that time, | the view he had of the measure, to say 
an official situation. It was wished, at{ any thing about terms; the whole was 
that time, to talk them over, which they | founded upon a flagrant breach of faith. 
were very fully, after they came to that | The better the terms appeared to be, the 
assembly. The whole of that assembly | more he should, perhaps, be induced to 
almost was well disposed to these resolu- | dread them—*: Timeo Danaos et dona fe- 
tions; but there was one member of that | rentes.”— For what security would the 
House, who was afterwards a member of | Irish have for the continuance of these 
this, who was not very well disposed to| good terms? How could they enforce 
them—he meant Mr. Flood. He called | them from those who were stronger than 
on him, as an official person in that House, | themselves? He should be glad to know, 
to say, whether there was any other mea-| when the Imperial parliament met, what 
sure to be grounded on that resolution? | chance Cork, which was said to be a 
to which he answered, and assured that | place in which this measure was approved 
gentleman, from the authority of those | of, would have with Bristol, if the interests 
with whom he acted, that there was no, of the two cities should clash? He could 
constitutional measure to be brought for- | not help remembering that Mr. Burke lost 
ward. Surely the union was a constitu- | his seat for Bristol, in consequence of the 
tional point, and therefore was so far in- | share he took in a measure supposed to 
censistent with the settlement of 1782.| have been advantageous to Ireland. If 
He would venture to say, that for the fif- | this measure had originated in Ireland, 
teen years following this resolution, there | the entertaining it here might be fair, but 
had been no doubt entertained upon the | that it should originate in the British par- 
independence of the Irish legislature in a | liament was abominable.- Without com- 
constitutional point of view. He was, | plimenting the parliament of Ireland, he 
therefore, surprised to hear the right hon. | had not so mean an opinion of their com- 
gentleman say any thing ofa slight nature | mon sense, as to think they would con- 
against the settlement of 178%. It was a/ sent to annihilate, at a blow, the whole of 
settlement which not only had the appro- {the constitution of their country. <Ac- 
bation of the right hon. gentleman, but of | cordingly they had decidedly declared 
many of those who were now his friends | against the measure, and it was univer- 
and adherents. Lord Auckland (then | sally odious to the people of Ireland. Un- 
Mr. Eden) moved the repeal of the statute | der all these circumstances, he was un- 
of the 6th of George Ist. Now, the right | able to comprehend the reason of the right 
hon. gentleman called the settlement of | hon. gentleman’s persisting in this mea- 
1782 a childish settlement; upon what | sure. 

ground, he knew not. He scemed to| Mr. Ityder said, that the right hon. ge- 
think much of the difference which took | neral had assigned, as a principal reason 
place between the parliament of this coun- | for his opposition, a desire to justify him- 
try and that of Ireland upon the question | self trom any charge of inconsistency. 


of the regency: that was a dispute which | This, however, was founded upon an er- 
fortunately never came to an issue; but | roneous idea of the present measure; as 
all difference upon that subject might be | if the right hon. general's opposition to 
laid aside for ever by a single act: and in- | the union was necessary to the consistency. 
deed he saw no reason why the spirit of | of his conduct as a supporter of the inde- 
the law, which provides that the same per- | pendence acquired by Ireland in 1782; 
sonage shall hold the sovereignty of both | whereas, the measure proposed, instead of 
countries, should not be extended to the | violating that independence, was in itself 
case of aregency. It would certainly be | the strongest recognition of it. This was 
just and salutary to have such an act, and | the opinion of many of the most active 
it was easy to make one, and therefore it | supporters of the measure of 1782. Those 
was childish to object to the two indepen- | very gentlemen who brought forward the 
dent parliaments existing together on that | repeal of the 6th of George lst, had it 
ground.— He knew of nothing in the con- | undoubtedly in their minds to proceed to 
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some farther measures, as necessary to 
the permanent connexion of the twoking- 
doms. If any imputation was thrown 
upon the government of that day, it was 
thrown by the right hon. general and his 
friends, who represented that government 
as supposing that the repeal of the 6th of 
George Ist was all that was necessary— 
in direct contradiction to their own decla- 
rations at the time and at subsequent pe- 
riods, as well as to the unanimous resolu- 
tion of the House, passed after the resolu- 
tion for the repeal of that act. The mem- 


bers of that administration did not consi- ; 
The general 
application of this term had led to error: | 


der it as a final settlement. 


a final settlement it certainly was, in the 
limited sense in which only it should be 
understood, as relating to the independence 
of Ireland; but as a final settlement of all 
points, imperial and commercial, between 
the two countries, it never was regarded 
or intended to be understood. He might 
refer to what was now almost become his- 
tory, to prove that the language of the 
secretary of state, who moved that repeal 
and that resolution, was inconsistent with 
the idea that a final settlement could be 
accomplished by that repeal alone. Was 
it not even then stated by him, that after 
parliament had done what it was conceived 
necessary for it then todo, it was the 
duty of the Crown to look to the rest. 
The business might be begun by his mat 
jesty’s servants in Ireland—negociations 
might be entered upon by commissioners, 
aod a treaty established, which should be 
sanctioned by the most solemn forms of 
the constitutions of both countries. —That 
the settlement of 1782 was final in the 
most extended sense, could not be con- 
tended to be the opinion of the parliament 
in 1783, which passed an act for com- 
pleting what was left imperfect in the only 
point which was then settled: still less 
could it have been the opinion of the par- 
liament in 1785, which adopted the com- 
mercial propositions, involving not only 
regulations of trade, but the most impor- 
tant questions of navigation and revenue. 
The right hon. gentleman before alluded 
to, had indeed declared, at that period, in 
Opposition to those propositions, that the 
questions reserved for consideration in 
1782, were of an imperial, and not of a 
commercial nature. The right hon. gene- 
ral now conceived they were commercial, 
and not imperial. He must leave the 
right hon. general and his absent friend to 
settle this difference as they pleased: both 
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equally proved the point for which he 
was contending.—If the right hon. gene- 
ral was right in his assertion, that by en- 
tertaining the present question, the House 
was acting against the independence then. 
finally settled, that would preclude, no’ 
doubt, all discussion upon the subject ; for 
if it were a breach of faith to open a nego- 
tiation between two independent kingdoms 
with independent legislatures, for the pur- 
pose of an arrangement of points essential 
to their interest, by mutual consent, on 
fair and equitable terms, such a breach of 
fuith had certainly been committed by the 
proposal of the present measure.—But he 
would ask the right hon. general, bow far 
he meant to carry this argument? Inthe 
present case, lhe seemed, indeed, to wish to 
narrow the ground, merely on account of 
the relative situation of Ireland, which 
being less than England, must conse- 
quently have a less share than England in 
the imperial legislature. Did the right 
hon. general mean to contend, that, in all 
cases of union, the two countries uniting 
must be of the same extent, in population 
numerically equal, and singularly circum- 
stanced in every particular, or else that 
the smaller country must, by uniting, give 
up its independence? Suppose this per- 
fect equality, even then, according to 
these doctrines, independence must be 
given up on both sides, as it might then be 
contended that it was far from the same 
thing to have the sole management of 
your own concerns, and to share that ma- 
nagement jointly with another. These 
principles might, indeed, be pushed much 
farther ; but the real question was, whe- 
ther a union would be ultimately for the 
interest, not only of the country of greater 
extent, wealth, and population, but also 
of that which had the less, and would be 
likely to contribute equally to the strength 
and prosperity of both? On this point, 
experience fully confirmed the dictates of 
reason. Was Yorkshire less attended to 
than Cornwall? Were the interests of 
Wales or of Scotland, whose representa- 
tives bore so small a proportion to those 
of England, the less attended to on that 
account? [f, then, a union should take 
place with Ireland, what reason was there 
to suppose that the same beneficial effects 
would not be felt, which have followed 
the union with Scotland, and all our other 
unions, or that her inferiority in wealth, 
population, and extent, and consequently 
in representation, should render her less 
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perial legislature? The right hon. general 
appeared to take it for granted, that that 
distinctness of interests must continue 
after a union, which it was the main ob- 
ject of that measure to annihilate for ever. 
The right hon. general had stated, as an | no arms were proposed to be used, but 
illustration, that the people of Cork would | those of reason—a statement which ap- 
be extremely deceived if they flattered | pealed to calm und deliberate considera- 
themselves with an increase of commercin! . tion, because such a discussion the ques- 
prosperity from the union. And what | tion had not yet received; and because 
was his reason for inspiring them with that | we hoped, when these advantages were 
distrust? Why, because Mr. Burke had | laid before the people of Ireland, that 
lost his seat at Bristol, in consequence of | cool and deliberate consideration would 
his supporting a question favourable to | remove all the objections now entertained 
the commerce of Treland. If, before a | against the consvlidation of. two indepen- 
union, the member for Bristol could sup- | dent parliaments mto one common legisla- 
port a question favourable to Cork; and | ture. 
If, m spite of the rivality of Bristol, such Mr. Pitt said :—I beg leave, Sir, to offer 
a question could be carried in the parlia- | a few words upon the final adjustment on 
ment of Great Britain, what ground could | which gentlemen place such great re- 
there be to imagine, that, subsequent to | liance. I mean the adjustment of 1782, 
@ union, such rivality would be more suc- | in which the right hon. general was pecu- 
cessful? Would not every real ground | tiarly concerned, and in which I am also 
of jealousy which that city, or any other, | said to have had a considerable share. f 


this country, before the parliament of Ire-: 
land, of the terms of fairness and equality, 
upon which they conceived a union might 
be formed for their mutual advantage and 
security. A statement, to enforce which 


might entertain respecting Ireland, be 
done away by that measure? and would 
not the only bar be removed, which was 
now the obstacle to her full participation 
of all the commercial prosperity of this 
country? But the right hon. general 
thought she could have no security for 
those advantages. Had not the commer- 
cial advantages been conferred on Ireland, 
before a union, which she now continued 
to enjoy? And was it natural to suppose, 
that when they became rights, they would 
be less secure than when they were fa- 
vours? —With respect to the object of 
this plan, and the means of effecting it, 
the right hon. general had thought proper 
to institute a parallel between the conduct 
of this country and that of France. If, 
amongst the recent events in Europe, 
there was one more particularly calculated 
to excite feelings of pity and indignation, 
It was the revolution of Switzerland. That 
in the wide range of his imagination, the 
right hon. general should be able to find 
one common feature between the two mea- 
sures; that from all the infamous projects 
in which France had been engaged, her 
conduct to the Swiss should be selected 
for a comparison with the proposition 
made to Ireland, excited in his mind the 
greatest astonishment at the strange shape 
in which some facts presented themselves 
to the minds of some men. A revolution 
attended with such atrocious circumstances 
was compared—to what? To a statement 
intended to be laid, by the parliament of 


think it necessary once for all to state, 
that I never said it could not‘he altered ; 
I only maintained that it was to be consi- 
dered asa final recognition of the mde- 
pendence of Ireland. But so far from 
considering it as a final settlement between 
the two countries, 1 was decidedly of opi- 
nion, that it only led to future arrange- 
ments between them. This sense of that 
measure waS most unequivocally under- 
stood, and could not at that period be 
liable to misconstruction or perversion. 
The lord lieutenant, to whom the right 
hon. general was secretary, went to Ire- 
land with that express view; and such was 
the opinion of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Fox), who is occasionally absent from 
this House, who gave it as his conviction, 
that the country was pledged to bring 
about a final adjustment. The present 
measure has naturally grown out of the 
adjustment of 1782; consequently that 
arrangement was incomplete. In support 
of this, I have only to refer to the Jour- 
nals of the House. It was resolved, after 
the adjustment of 1782, that the con- 
nexion between ‘both kingdoms should be 
settled on a solid and permanent basis. If 
the opinion of this House is to be consi- 
dered as of importance, it must follow, 
that the connexion was not then finally 
settled. Itis, on the contrary, evident, 
that a farther agreement was deemed ab- 
solutely necessary. But as no doubt can 
exist, with respect to the full recognition. 
of the independence of Ireland, I ask, 
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taking that independence in its most un- 
qualified sense, was it sufficient to esta- 
blish the connexion, while it was held a 
positive doctrine that some farther points 
should be discussed and agreed to? 
This subject gives rise to another consi- 
deration against the final adjustment of 
1782. The acknowledged and established 
independence of two separate Ae ea 
bas been advanced as a reason of concilia- 
tion between them; but if this reason be 
properly weighed, it will be found to ope- 
rate in acontrary way, since the very se- 
paration of their rights and powers is more 
calculated to disunite than to conciliate. 
Having said so much on this point, I feel 
it important to sift it to the bottom. In 
consequence of the statement made by the 
parliament of Ireland, against the power 
claimed by the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, of making Jaws for them, a bill was 
judged wanting to repeal the act of George 
Ist, and a motion to that effect was as- 
sented to by the British parliament. This 
power assumed was therefovre laid aside by 
the repeal of the Declaratory Jaw. After 
this had passed, an address to his ma- 
jesty was carried, praying him to take 
such farther measures as might appear to 
him proper to strengthen the connexion 
between the two countries. A resolution 
of the committee stated, that it was hoped 
his majesty would be graciously pleased 
to take such measures as would establish 
the connexion ona solid and permanent 
basis. And what, Sir, was the conse- 
quence of that resolution? The next 
day, Mr. Secretary Fox reported to the 
House, his majesty’s most gracious an- 
swer, ** That he would take such mea- 
sures as might be necessary for that pur- 
ose.” With the view of fulfilling that 
important object, the duke of Portland 
was sent to Ireland, with the right hon. 
gentleman as his secretary, and 1 now ask 
him, were there not instructions given to 
him then for the accomplishment of the 
farther arrangements? I hope he will an- 
swer me, Yes or No. Does he say that 
there was no pledge given to establish the 
connexion between both kingdoms? The 
right hon. gentleman says, that his recol- 
lection of what passed when he was in 
office is clear and perfect. I do not ex- 
actly know what he means by the obser- 
vation, unless he means that it is more 
leasing to recollect transactions which 
have assed during the time he remained 
in office, and that he thinks it less pleas 
sant to remember circumstances which 
fVOL. XXXIV.} 
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have happened since he left his official 
situation, and wipes them over by the de- 
ficiency of memory. I acquit the hon. 
general of being any party to the acknow- 
icdged plan of promoting the connexion 
by farther measures; but if he will con- 
sult certain documents, he will find that 
the great and primary object of the noble 
duke’s filling the situation of lord lieute- 
pant was, to complete the connexion 
which had been left defective by the ad- 
justment of 1782. I donot hesitate to 
affirm, that the mind of the noble duke, 
on that occasion, never fuiled to be im- 
pressed with the substitution of some new 
system for the settlement of 1782; and I 
maintain, that that system was not a sys- 
tem confined to commercial considera- 
tions, but extending to questions of iimpe- 
tial regulation and arrangement. This 
was, I repeat, the constant object of the 
noble duke, while the hon. general was 
secretary in Ireland. Iam ready to furnish 
proofs of what I advance; and [ maintain, 
without the fear of being contradicted, that 
the primary object of the duke, when 
at the head of the government in Ireland, 
was directed to the establishment of a new 
system, calculated to promote and perpe- 
tuate the connexion between the two 
countries. It ts very far from my inten- 
tion to argue, that the settlement of 1782 
pledged the parties to the measure of a 
union; but I contend that it clearly went 
to the necessity of some new system; and 
the question now is, whether the proposed 
union does not essentially constitute that 
new system? I am decidedly of opinion, 
that it naturally grows out of what is im. 
properly termed the final adjustment. 
The right hon. general says, that I was 
aparty to the adjustment of 1752. I ad- 
mit that, in point of fact, I was; but if 
the right hon. gencral means that I ex- 
pressed decided opinions, and took an 
active part on that occasion, I must deny 
the charge. I believe I did not open my 
mouth on the subject. I was not in an 
official situation, and had no opportunity 
of knowing the intentions of government. 
but by their public declarations. Asa 
member of parliament, I was ostensibly 
implicated in the determination of the 
House. I went so far as to admit the in- 
dependence of the Irish parliament, but I 
did not agree to any measure that pre- 
vented farther arrangements. 

. General Fitzpatrick said, that though he 
certainly had access to the olficial dis- 
patches transmitted to government while: 
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he acted as secretary to the duke of Port- 
land, it could not be supposed that, after 
a@ period of sixteen years, he could be able 
to speak with accuracy to their contents ; 
but this he could assert, that the objects 
which the duke at that period had in view 
\ee far as he was acquainted with them) 

id not relate to any imperial constitu- 
tional points. The appointment of com- 
missioners was in agitation, but the ar- 
rangements to be considered were not 
such as the right hon. gentleman had sug- 
gested. This much he could state with 
certainty, that, in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, he had said, in answer to Mr. Flood, 
that it was not in the contemplation of the 
government to bring forward any thing to 
affect the final settlement which had been 
made, or to touch on any constitutional 
points; and this declaration was made on 
the arrival of the news of the resolution of 
this House, which had been insisted upon. 
It was to be recollected too, that the duke 
of Portland had been but two months 
in Ireland in an official situation, his 
longer stay having been occasioned by a 
fall from his horse, after he had ceased to 
have any share in government. It was 
true that the mode of appointing commis- 
sioners for treating of the points in view, 
was once thought of by the duke, but it 
was afterwards abandoned, as it was con- 
ceived that the business might be done 
without commissioners. 

Mr. Tierney said, he had met with an 
authentic document of the understanding 
on the business in Ireland in 1782. It 
was the address of the House of Commons 
on the resolutions in question. That ad- 
dress was moved by Mr. Grattan, and one 
clause of it stated, that in consequence of 
what had been done, no constitutional 
question could now arise to interrupt the 
harmony between the two countries. The 
debate arose on this clause; it was sug- 
gested by the recorder of Dublin, that 
actual recognition, instead of mere repeal 
of the 6th George Ist, was necessary. He 
found, in the same authentic record, the 
speech of his right hon. friend, general 
Fitzpatrick, on this occasion. That speech 
_ Stated his right hon. friend to have said, 
that if the final adjustment was not consi- 
dered as having settled the whole ques- 
tion, he had no hopes that it ever would 
be settled. The House divided for the 
clause, and there was for it 210, and 
against it only the two tellers. It was to 
be presumed, then, that the business 
was considered as settled, and the con- 
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duct of the duke of Portland since had 
shown, that he had considered it in this 
light. 

OM. Sheridan said, that the right hon. 
gentleman was offended with the compa- 
rison to the conduct of France with regard 
to Switzerland; but in the odium of that 
comparison, he begged leave to share with 
his hon. friend, for, in principle, the con- 
duct of the right hon. gentleman was the 
same as the most Jacobinical proceeding 
of the Directory. He was not awed by 
the sounding eloquence of the right hon. 
gentleman, as he had so often found, that 
in proportion as his argument was weak, 
he endeavoured to cover its defects by 
lofty words. What wasthe case? Were 
a French declaimer, with a hundredth 
part of the right hon. gentleman’s powers, 
to review the history of Ireland, might he 
not plausibly represent, that after two 
hundred years of oppression, the inde- 
pendence of Ireland was at last recog- 
nized in 1782; that under the advice of 
British ministers, its affairs had been so 
conducted, that in sixteen years it was 
left in such a condition as to be unable to 
protect itself either against foreign force 
or domestic disaffection; the minister 
then sends 40,000 troops to her aid, which 
she receives with gratitude, till at last 
Ireland is told that she must incorporate 
with Great Britain? Would not this be 
represented as a fraud, to abuse the weak- 
ness of Ireland for the destruction of her 
independence? It was said, indeed, that 
no force was to be used, that her free 
consent would be required. This country, 
however, was to claim the privilege of 
judging when Ireland was free to judge 
for herself; she was to be considered as 
mad and intoxicated till she acceded to 
the proposition which we resolve is neces- 
sary for her interests. In principle, this 
was the same as the conduct of France, so 
much reprobated. It was nothing to sa 
that it was for the good of Ireland, if that 
good was thrust upon her by compulsion. 
Intimidation of every kind was used to 
etfect the object. . Every placeman who 
dared to vote according to his own judg- 
ment, was deprived of his place. hen 
such motives were addressed to men’s 
minds, to induce them to submit to the 
views of the minister, it was a mockery to 
say that no corruption and intimidation 
were used. An hon. gentleman took of- 
fence at the supposition of a mercenary 
support; but without ascribing motives to 
the conduct of members of parliament, it 
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so happened, that many of those who 
joined the minister for the support of the 
war, had got their job, their place, or 
pension.—In reply to what was said of 
the mischievous consequences of retract- 
ing the pledge given to the Catholics in 
d, allusion had been made to the 
confessions of the conspirators in that 
country, and of a person in particular, 
described as his friend, and a reference 
to the testimonies at Maidstone. He had 
seen many attempts made out of doors, to 
implicate those who gave evidence at 
Maidstone in the guilt of Mr. O’Connor. 
Had those, who are supposed to influence 
the ministerial press, been distinguished 
by the least candour, they would have 
drawn a quite different inference from that 
occurrence from that which they had la- 
boured to enforce. It was evident from 
the very paper, a connexion with which 
was the guilt imputed to Mr. O'Connor at 
Maidstone, that the persons who gave 
evidence to his character, were those least 
likely to favour the designs of France, and 
who had the least to expect, had their 
projects succeeded. It proved, that there 
was one spirit and one feeling in the 
country to resist the attempts of the 
enemy. Such was the comment which 
that event naturally suggested; but a 
uite different construction had been stu- 
lously given to it. He should confine 
himself to the evidence he himself had 
given on O'Connor's trial. He did not 
retract that evidence, and he called upon 
a learned gentleman who had been pre- 
sent at the trial, to point out any incon- 
sistency in his conduct. He knew that 
Mr. O’Connor always spoke in strong 
terms of any interference of foreign force 
in the affairs of England, and his mind 
seemed so much impressed with the supe- 
rior grievances of Ireland, that he would 
not admit that, on the comparison, Eng- 
Jand had any cause whatever to complain. 
He might have differed from Mr. O’Con- 
nor respecting the remedy that was to be 
applied to the situation of Ireland; but 
upon that, point he was not called upon to 
say gt thing. Mr. O’Connor never had 
made him his confidant. He knew too 
well his opinion respecting foreign inter- 
ference, to give any reason to suppose, 
that it was a thing which O’Connor could 
ance, NOC aat respect to the provoca- 
tion of Ireland to pursue any particular 
mode of resistance, be should say nothing ; 
it was enough to say, that he never coil 
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from which this country could be at- 
tacked.—To return to the subject then: 
To the fatal policy which dictated the 
recall of earl Fitzwilliam, was to be attri- 
buted the calamities by which Ireland had 
been distracted. Those who advised that 
fatal step were responsible for its conse- 
guences. The retraction of that conces- 
sion which ear] Fitzwilliam was authorized 
to support, had prepared the Catholics 
for the share they had taken in the late 
disturbances. Ministers had been chal- 
lenged by the noble earl to deny that he 
went over with conciliation to the Catho- 
lics as a leading object of his policy. It 
was said, that the emancipation of the Ca- 
tholics was not the object of the conspira- 
tion; but could it be denied that the dis- 
content of the Catholics was the instru- 
ment by which the conspirators promoted 
their own purposes? 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
hon. gentleman seemed to labour under a 
mistake as to the nature of the case at 
Maidstone. Certainly, if the jury had 
known that Mr. O’Connor was the traitor 
he confessed himself to be, they would 
have found him guilty. There was no 
such distinction as the hon. gentlemen 
had reasoned upon. Every Irishman was 
in the eye of law an Englishman, and 
vice versa ; nor would the nature of the 
crime of treason be in any degree affected 
to which ever of the two countries a per- 
son under trial belonged. With respect 
to the argument respecting the final ad- 
justment of 1782, he thought it to 
be chiefly a dispute about words. From 
the nature of the transaction it could not 
be complete and final; and at the time, 
there was a gencral belief that it would 
be followed up by something farther. 
This was siactieularly stated in the Man- 
chester petition at the time of the com- 
mercial propositions. 

Mr. Perceval said:—The hon. gentle- 
man professes not to understand what we 
on this side of the House can gain bY 
talking of the final adjustment. He will, 
however, recollect, that it did not come 
from us. The hon. gentleman himself 
brought it forward: he quoted the Jour- 
nals in opposition to the measure, and ac- 
cused us of acting contrary to our en- 
gagements with the Irish parliament. If 
the hon. gentleman thinks that nothing ia 
gained by refuting an argument of his 
own, I am indeed willing to admit that 
nothing was gained by this discussion on 
the final adjustment; but he should also 
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recollect, that this was his chief argument . 
Another point, I think, is to be gained by 
it, which is, that those who were favour- 
able to that measure are pledged to this, 
or something of the same kind, as it was 
admitted at the time that something in 
addition to that measure was then neces- 
sary to be done. In applying this to the 
present casc, we contend that the neces- 
sity of adopting this farther remedy is 
more urgent at present.—An hon. gentle- 
man has brought forward an address voted 
by the Irish House of Commons, which 
he conceived to be unanswerable. I do not, 
- however, agree in this. His majesty re- 
quires by a message to know what are the 
grievances of which Ireland complains. 
They state that they require an indepen- 
dent legislature. Upon this being granted 
to them, they say that their constitutional 
grievances are at an end; but they do not 
mean that there may be no imperial gricv- 
ances. Ifthcre was so great a majority 
in the Irish ITouse of Commons on the 
address in which the passage which he 
has quoted occurs, it is rather extraordi- 
nary that in the following year there 
should be so great a majority requiring a 
renunciation on the part of Great Britain 
of her power. It is absurd to say, that the 
one was final and conclusive, while imme- 
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more final and more conclusive. Perhaps 
we may be inclined to infer from this pro- 
ceeding that the first impression which 
the parliament of Ireland entertain upon 
a subject is not always the most lasting, 
but that they sometimes change their opi- 
nions-—The hon. gentleman adverts to 
the time when this measure is brought for- 
ward, and says, “ the period when you 
have chosen to propose this union, is, 
when you can most insult the parliament 
of Ireland by it; you bring it forward 
when they cannot reject it. Yet one of 
the arguments of the hon. gentleman is, 
that they will reject it. Such, he says, is 
the force in Ireland, that the parliament 
of that country cannot enter on the dis- 
cussion of the subject with any degree of 
freedom. ‘You have,” he says, ‘* 40,000 
men in arms in that country ;” but it is 
not to any efiect of this body of men in 
overawing the parliament of Ireland that 
he objects, but he says, by withdrawing 
this force you would expose them to the 
danger of ruin. Thus, by withdrawing 
the advantages which they enjoy from the 
connexion with Great Britain, from the 
danger to which Ireland is exposed from 
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a foreign enemy, and from the general se- 
curity and benefit which they derive from 
Great Britain, you leave them no libert 

of choice nor. option. The result of this 
argument is, that if you can multiply the 
advantages which Ireland enjoys from her 
relation to England, you destroy their 
free judgment; and the inference is 
therefore, that you should wait for a time 
when Ireland shall reap less advantages, 
and when she can examine the merits and 
demerits of the measure in a more un- 
biassed manner. The hon. gentleman 
deprecates the discussion of the measure 
as a means of irritating the minds of the 
Irish people. Iam sorry that throughout 
the whole of the debate, he has not ate 
tended to this circumstance. If he had, 
he would not have employed the similies 
which he has done, nor would he have 
asserted, that the conduct of this country 
towards Ireland was like that of France 
towards Switzerland. It has been asked, 
what can be gained by the discussion of 
the measure in this House after it has 
been rejected in Ireland? It is impossi- 
ble, however, with justice to those in Ire- 
land who have come forward in favour of 
it, to abandon it here. One of the argu- 
ments against the union was, that it 
would be a violation of the pledge of ine 
dependence which had been formerly 
given. Why then, if the House does 
not give government an opportunity of 
recording its sentiments, this imputation 
may continue for ever: in fact, no such 
idea exists; there is no intention of com- 
pelling or coercing the parliament of Ire- 
land, but of submitting to their free opi- 
nion what is for the advantage of their 
country. Another benefit is to be derived 
from the discussion of the measure in this 
House, which is, that the objections 
against the competence of parliament to 
the discussion may be examined. How- 
ever these arguments may have been 
urged on the other side of the water, 
there is not a man in this House who has 
distinctly asserted that parliament is in- - 
competent to the discussion. The hon. 

gentleman who deprecated the discussion, 
but who entered on it, and who left it to 
be refuted by the other side, was most 
desirous that it should be understood that 
he did not support the proposition. It 
would be in vain to go into an argument 
on a subject on which no advocate has 
been found to assert it as his own opinion. 
It is possible that a very considerable 
effect may be produced in Ireland by the 
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discussion of this subject, when it is seen 
that this objection which is considered as 
most strong in Ireland, has not found 
above three or four advocates here ; that 
the parliament of England, as jealous of 
the rights of the people as that of Ireland, 
has suffered the discussion to go on 
without objections—a discussion which is 
absolutely indispensable, and which if 
it were not now to take place, it would 
be impossible ever again to bring for- 
ward. 

Mr. Sheridan did not deny the compe- 
tence of the English parliament to accept 
the surrender, but of the Irish parliament 
to make it. 

Mr. Sylvester Douglas said, he should 
not have risen at present, had it not been 
for what had just fallen from Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and which was a repetition of a doc- 
trine the same gentleman had advanced 
in a former debate when he had contended, 
that the English parliament, in 1706, 
might have a right to accept the surrender 
of the legislative dominion of Scotland, 
and yet the Scotch parliament have been 
incompetent to surrender its authority to 
that of the greater country; and from 
thence he had argued, that the oe 
by which on one side of the House it ha 
been maintained, that if the competency 
of the Irish parliament was denied, it 
would follow, that the union with Scot- 
land was illegal, the present and all 
ether British parliaments usurpers, and 
every act of parliament since that time a 
nullity, was fallacious and ill-founded : 
but that the point now was, not whether 
the British parliament could receive, but 
whether the Irish parliament had any right 
to make the sort of surrender proposed, to 
Great Britain. In this view of the sub- 
ject, it was important that the House 
should be apprized of the opinions in 
Ireland on this point. He would state to 
the House some particulars on the sub- 
ject. He had undoubtedly read various 
addresses and resolutions of certain public 
meetings in Ireland, in which this doc- 
trine of the incompetency of that parlia- 
ment was asserted; the names of those 
- who had come to those resolutions did not 
appear, but several of them had been 
communicated to two distinguished per- 
sons in that country, Mr. Foster, and sir 
Jotn Parnell: but having read, with 
great attention, the several answers of 
those gentlemen, he had been happy to 
observe, that they had avoided any thing 
which could in the most distant manner 
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be construed into an adoption or sanction 
of that doctrine. But he had met with’ 
two positive and explicit declarations 
against the competency of the Irish par- 
liament, personally made by two men also 
of great celebrity in that country, and 
indeed, he believed over all Europe; the 
one, Mr. Lewins, now the accredited am- 
bassador from the fraternity of united 
Irishmen to the French republic; the 
other Dr. M‘ Nevin, late one of the Irish 
directory. That fraternity had, from its 
first institution in 179], been alarmed at 
the idea that a union between the king- 
doms might defeat their projects. In 
1795, at a meeting held in Dublin, where 
those persons, and others of the same sort, 
had defamed the character of the Irish 
Catholics by assuming that description, 
when many of them, were, in truth, 
atheists, the apprehension of a union 
being then strong in their minds,—Mr. 
Lewins declared his opinion of the in- 
competency of the parliament to such a 
measure, in the following terms: “ Who 
shall dare to assert that the parliament of 
Ireland can do this?) No man but an 
enemy to both countries: a traitor to the 
king and the people.’ Dr. M* Nevin, 
the ex-director, in the same assembly had 
in a loftier style, expressed himself thus : 
‘¢ Parliament is incompetent to such an 
act of national suicide. Can the creature 
of the people, with parricidal arm, destroy 
the author of its existence? Theattempt 
would be high treason against the na- 
tion, and put it out of the protection of 
society.” He quoted these words from 
what had been printed as ‘‘ The authentic 
Statement of the Proceedings of a Meetin 

held in Francis-street Chapel, 9th April, 
1795.” He would now state, who were such 
enemies to both countries, traitors to the 
king and the people, parricides who were 
not entitled to the protection of society. 
The persons, among others, ‘on whom 
those loyal subjects, the ambassador 
Lewins, and the director M‘ Nevin, had 
passed this judgment, were a great majo- 
rity of that estate of the Irish parliament, 
whose exclusive privilege and function it 
is, in the last resort, to expound and de- 
clare the law of the land ; and, in that 
majority were to be found the four heads 
of the jurisprudence and supreme tribu- 
nals of the kingdom,—lord Clare; the 
high chancellor of Ireland, whose great 
talents were acknowledged by all men: 
lord Yelverton, the lord chief baron, emi- 
nent for his learning and patriotism, 
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one of the fathers of Irish legislative 
independency, insomuch that the mate- 
rial statute of that country relative to 
it is known by his name, but who had 
made no scruple to declare, that it 
was in his view and his wishes in 1782, 
that the transactions of that day might 
lead to the happy meagure of a union; 
the chief justice of the Common Pleas, 
lord Carleton, a man not less remarkable 
for legal knowledge and abilities than for 
integrity of character, and mild and ami- 
able manners; and lastly, Jord Kilwarden 
chief justice of the King’s-bench, whose 
virtues, understanding, skill, and experi- 
ence, in the science and practice of the 
law, would reflect honour on the bench 
of any country. Of these four persons, 
all had voted for the measure: and the 
three first had delived solemn and elabo- 
rate opinions in support of it. As 
the hon. gentleman had seemed desi- 
rous that the House should attend to the 
sentiments of men on the other side of 
the water, he hoped he had gratified him, 
by placing those for and those against the 
competency of the Irish parliament op- 
posed to eucli other in battle array before 
their eyes. 

Dr. Laurence began by observing, that 
the speech of hie hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Perceval) must, in his opinion, 
have convinced every impartial hearer, 
that the minds of those who supported the 
measure were by no means in a temper to 
go calmly and dispassionately into the con- 
sideration of so important and delicate a 
question. It had consisted in great part 
of personal attack, and some of it totally 
unconnected with the subject of debate. 
He should indeed think an apology neces- 
sary, if he were to undertake answering 
all the topics which had been so intro- 
duced; but he could not agree that any 
would be necessary for discussing, at 
whatever length, a subject that so de- 
served and demanded the most ample 
discussion. On the importance of the 
question, there was no difference of opi- 
nion. It was admitted by all, that the 
connexion of the two countries was essen- 
tial to the prosperity and safety of the 
British empire. But the hon. and learned 
gentleman, and others who had spoken on 
the same side, seemed to him to have in- 
sisted, a little fallaciously, on the benefits 
which Ireland derived from the connexion; 
as if she were not equally as necessary to 
Great Britain, as Great Britain to her. 
If such @ notion could at any time pre- 
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vail, this certainly was not the time. We 
should look seriously at our situation in 
Europe. Shut out from all communica. 
tion with the continent, from the Douro 
to the Elbe, by the too successful arms of 
the enemy; threatened to be excluded 
from Portugal; having no access beyond 
the narrow line of coast which forms that 
kingdom ; possessing, with the single ex- 
ception of Gibraltar (now, in effect, an in- 
sulated rock), no friendly port on all the © 
left shore of the Mediterranean, nearer 
than the dominions of the king of Naples; 
we had aow, at this critical period of the 
war, been unable for months, through the 
inclemencies of the season, to ind even 
& common message to any of the northern 
otentates, upon whom, at this moment, the 
ate of the whole civilized world so much 
depended. One side alone was open forthe 
assage of our fleets ; and on that side lay 
reland. Let us figure to ourselves that 
island as a separate state, the rival of our 
commerce, even if she should remain at 
peace with us. But that would not be 
possible. No: if Ireland were once 
severed from the British empire, nothing 
but war between the two countries could 
ensue, inexpiable war, till one or the 
other were finally subjugated ; and in such 
a war Ireland must inevitably seek the 
alliance and protection of those powers 
which are most hostile to Great Britain. 
What then, if that enemy, which has so 
repeatedly sworn our destruction, should, 
by arms, or by arts still more formidable, 
get possession of that outwork on our 
most vulnerable flank? Our domestic 
security would be most directly menaced. 
We must fight for our altars and our fire- 
sides, under circumstances of peril hither- 
to never felt, never imagined. Nothing 
therefore is given, which is expended for 
the preservation of the sister kingdom. 
It is laid out in the most ceconomical 
manner for our own preservation. For 
our own sakes we do, what justice no less 
than liberality forbids us to place on the 
debtor side of the account against Ireland. 
Too great sacrifices could hardly be made 
to engage her confidence, conciliate her 
warm affections, and excite her active zeal 
in the common cause. Too much care 
could not be taken, not to alarm her jea- 
lousy, not to make an ostentatious display 
of the benefits which we confer, not to 
offend her honest pride and laudable pre- 
judices. 
On these grounds of policy it was, that 
the measure had been principally com; 
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pated. No man on the same side of the | forms of babe some without as- 
Howse with himeelf, had asserted, that no semblies of the states. Did baron Thugut 
sort of union could be desirable under wait to know the result of the present 
any circumstances; 00 man, as far as he discussion here, before he would venture 
recollected, had gone the length of con- | to advise a more decisive tone in the ne- 
tending, that even the proposed scheme gotiations at Radstadt ? The Emperor 
of union might not, under some possible corainly could not be that ally who had 
circumstances, if it were freely offered, be called for the prgps measure. Not to 
fairly accepted by this country, whatever | mention what t at sovereign had lost in 
dangers might arise from it to our own | the Netherlands, nor what he had ac- 
trade and our own constitution. They quired as well as lost in Italy, he could 
were not called upon by the argument to | not from his experience of the emulous 
go an such length. Much less were they | zeal which his ungarian and Bohemian 
bound to trace out any system of internal | subjects had displayed in the maintenance 
licy, from which they would promise of his just quarrel, and the defence of his 
the tranquillity and happiness of that mi- | Austrian capital, have thought it indis- 
serable country, in its present condition ; | pensable, that every distinct portion of 
especially as the could not superintend | a great empire should be incorporated 
the execution of that which they might |. under one sole legislature. If Austria 
advise, and the success of their counsels and Prussia were willing once more to 
would depend on men who would have an take the field, in concert with Great Bri- 
interest of reputation in their failure. tain, against the common enemy, he did 
It had been constantly assumed on the | not believe, that the chancellor of the ex- 
other side of the House, that a union | chequer would insist, a8 & preliminary, 
with Ireland would strengthen and conso- | that ali the countries belonging to the 
lidate the empire; and we had been told | two crowns should be ceoneciively conso- 
(a topic which had been used centuries | lidated into one uniform system ; neither, 
gince on similar occasions), that all the | if the overtures of Mr. Grenville were 
eat states of Europe have gradually likely to be accepted, did he fear one em- 
own up to be what they are, from the | barrassing uestion on the subject of the 
union of many smaller dominions. This | union with Ireland. 
was undoubtedly true; but it was true | But of what nature is our actual con- 
Jikewise, as in former instances it had | nexion with Ireland? Is there no sort of 
been remarked, that many princes, on the union between the sister kingdoms? There 
other hand, value themselves on the mul- | ig; not of the crowns only, but of the 
titude of their separate titles. In truth, | entire executive governments. It is not 
few monarchs are to be found who do not | only, that the king of Great Britain be- 
wield more than one scepter. The crown | comes at once by his accession here, and 
is often surmounted with the coronet ; and | without any other title, king of Ireland ; 
there is not a sovereign in the north, who | but every ‘nstrument emanating from 
is not, like the king of Great Britain, a royal authority ‘n that kingdom, must be 
member also of the Germanic body. In verified by the great seal of this; every 
all periods of political society, mighty | act, which the king of Ireland does, can 
kingdoms, which once were separate, had | only be done by the advice of the British 
been united in every possible manner, ministers. For that advice they are Te- 
under every possible compact ; some, | § onsible not to the Irish, but to the Bri- 
which were once united, had been again | tish parliament, in which they sit, with 
rated; and they had alike flourished | which they are in immediate contact; of 
and decayed indifferently in one or the which they are individually a part; for 
other mode of existence. This union, | which, consequently, they must feel much 
however, we were given to understand, is | greater deference and much greater awe. 
wished by the ministers of our allies. | Would they then be likely to prefer the 
OF what allies? Was the present measure counsels of the Irish, to those of the Bri- 
suggested by the cabinet of Berlin? Was tish parliament? Was even the legisla- 
it the want of this consolidation to the | tion of the sister kingdom absolutely free 
British empire, that kept the king of | and independent? In speaking of the 
Prussia in a no less ruinous than sngtork legislature, we were too apt, and even the 
ous inactivity? It could not be. That ministers of the crown were as apt as yk 
prince himeelf possessed various territo- | to point on to the two branches of the 


ries, which were subject to very different | Lords and Commons. The tronk of the 
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British oak—but he begged pardon of the 
House: he was just on the brink of a 
most wicked metaphor. Had he not cor- 
rected himself in time, he was afraid he 
might have found a very unpleasant union 
ainst himself in that House; he was 
afraid, that a censure upon him might 
have been moved by an hon. gentleman 
near him, and supported by the rignt 
hon. gentleman opposite to him. e 
should content himself therefore with 
saying, in the plainer and safer language 
of the law, that the king was the head, 
the beginning, and the end of parliament : 
he convoked the two Houses to treat and 
advise, to do and consent; under him 
they were assembled and held their ses- 
sions; by him they were prorogued and 
dissolved. It was he who enacted, by 
their advice and consent. They were his 
supreme national council, and they were 
no more. But whatever bills might come 
recommended from Ireland, they could 
receive their operative sanction only from 
the king’s Seer signified under the 
reat seal of this kingdom. Not a single 
aw injurious to the general weal of the 
empire, or the local interests of Great Bri- 
tain, could pass the legislature of Ireland 
without the agency of the British minis- 
ters, who for that, no less than for any 
other of their counsels, might be brought 
to answer before the tribunal of the Bri- 
tish Peers, on the impeachment of the 
British Commons. On the other han.Ji, 
there was no measure, executive or legis- 
lative, that could hold out the prospect of 
advantage to the empire at large, to the 
Jocal interests of Great Britain, or even to 
the internal peace and prosperity of Ire- 
land, which the king could not propose, 
with all the weight of his royal recom- 
mendation, to his Irish parliament; and 
on that, as on every other prerogative of 
the crown, exercised through the agency 
of the British ministers, either House of 
the British parliament possessed a right 
which, in the debates of the last session, 
during the absence of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, had been fully recognized—to in- 
terpose their humble advice and represen- 
tations. Nevertheless that important right 
ad, some how or other, been unaccount- 
ably overlooked by the right hon. gentle- 
man, although there never was so strong, 
there never could be a stronger, practical 
assertion of that right than was made by 
himself in the present call upon the House, 
not only to resolve, but to carry up to the 
king a whole set of resolutions, declaring 
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it to be fit and advisable,—that his majes- 
ty should, in that shape, again propose 
rom the Irish throne, what had been al- 
ready expunged from the answer to the 
first communication. 

With such a control in our hands, what 
was there in the relation of the two king- 
doms, each to the other, which could make 
it necessary to extinguish the legislature 
of the lesser? Ina mighty.empire, which 
enjoyed the blessing of a free constitution 
pervading the whole, where two indepen- 
dent parliaments existed, that which was 
the more illustrious and exalted in cha- 
racter, in authority, and in jurisdiction, 
he should have expected, would have felt. 
it to be its Pe duty, to cultivate,. 
protect and foster in the other, whatever 
could be there discovered of the true par- 
liamentary spirit? And what was that 
spirit? A zealous attachment of each 
and of all to their own proper constitution, 
a conscious sense of their own dignity, a 
reverence for themselves, a vehement and 
a jealous love of independence. He had 
indulged the persuasion, that the House of 
Lords in Ireland had judged truly of the 
British character, when in 1782 they con- 
ceived (and the Irish Commons too made 
a similar declaration), “that the proceed- 
ings of that country, founded as they were 
in right, and supported by constitutional 
liberty, must have excited the approba- 
tion and esteem of the British nation.’® 
Nor would he now anticipate so very dif- 
ferent a result, as a vote, that it would be 
adviseable to put an end to those two. 
Houses, in consequence of those very pro- 
ceedings. Is any man who hears me (de- 
manded Dr. L.) such a novice in public 
affairs, as not to know how efficacious an 
instrument in the government of any 
country 1s a popular assembly in the 
hands of an able statesman? What is 
the foundation of our power? That we 
can grant to the sovereign more liberal 
supplies with the good will of the subject, 
than despotic princes can with safety ven- 
ture to extort from those who murmur, 
where they cannot resist; that while to us 
it belongs to give the money of aur con- 
stituents, we possess, in that privilege, 
the best and happiest means of insuring a 
peaceable redress of their grievances ; that 
drawing after us public opinion, we can 
lend a new impulse, which no other force 
can impart, to the arm of government. 
When I am told, that a political engine 
of such a description ought at once to be 
destroyed, there must be strong evidence 
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indeed to convince me, that the real fault 
is not in those who have undertaken, but 
want the skill, to manage and direct its 
operations. The danger of a disagreement 
between the two parliaments on the great 
questions of war and peace, on alliances 
and treaties, had been emphatically press- 
ed. Yet, seriously, where was the practi- 
cal danger? That no such disagreement 
ever had actually existed, was admitted in 
the same breath. And what was our ex- 
perience on that subject? Was it of six- 
teen or seventeen years only, from the 
year 1782? No; but of centuries; from 
the day that a parliament first sat in Ire- 
Jand. In these respects, the adjustment 
of 1782 made no alteration. And was 
there any apparent reason now, for the 
first time, to apprehend any such danger ? 
Had any such alarm been expressed by 
any of the foreign statesmen, to whose 
opinions we were taught to look? If 
Ireland should think this, or any other 
war unjust and unnecessary, which Great 
Britain might think just and necessary, 
would our exertions be much crippled 
by the loss of the supplies, which she 
might in such an event refuse to furnish ? 
Should we offer a subsidy to any foreign 
prince, would he hesitate till he was as- 
sured, that Ireland had consented to gua- 
rantee the payment ? Has the ratification 
of any one alliance ever been delayed a 
single hour to inquire, whether the king 
of Great Britain could answer for its being 
approved by the king of Ireland? If 
France would, if Spain, if the Batavian, if 
the Cisalpine, if the Roman, if the Ligu- 
rian republic, could make peace with this 
country, did the right hon. gentleman be- 
lieve that the most insignificant of them 
all was likely to express the slightest 
anxiety, lest Ireland might withhold her 
sanction, and pour forth her fleets and her 
armies, in & new war, insatiable of ven- 
geance or of glory? 

Well, but, it is said, the parliament of 
Ireland has been factious. If it were 
meant that differences of opinion had 
arisen there; certainly so. He knew not 
why parliaments existed at all, but for the 
purors of that discussion, which springs 
rom a difference of opinion. Was it the 
objection, that sometimes those discus- 
sions kindled into a heat, perhaps a little, 
and not dishonourably, characteristic of 
the nation? Such ebullitions were often 
seen on the surface of generous minds, 
and lively imaginations. Or was the 
charge levelled against the principle of a 
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systematic opposition to government ? 

n the existence of such parties did the 
security of free states in a great measure 
depend. The only question was, did they 
according to their honest judgment, pursue 
the interests, and maintain the cause of 
their country? Now disregarding the 
cry with which one party, whenever it has 
the advantage, will attempt to hunt down 
another, Jet us coolly reflect, what has 
been the conduct of the opposition in the 
Irish parliament. How far have they been 
factious, especially in the dangerous crisis. 
of these latter times? We have the most 
unexceptionable testimony at the period, 
when the first society of United Irishmen 
was founded at Belfast. In the confiden- 
tial letter, which developed the first rudi- 
ments of the plot for the separation of the 
two kingdoms, the arch-conspirator Tone 


pronounces the opposition “ not to be 


sincere friends to the popular cause ;”” and 
he particularly declares himself to be sure, 
that Mr. Grattan would hesitate very much 
at the resolutions, which he then sent, 
dressed up as attractively as he could for 
plausible pretexts to catch the people. 
Nor was he deceived. Mr. Grattan acted 
so as, in a great measure, to baffle the 
conspiracy. He suffered many popular 
questions to drop, which he had before 
countenanced, but which, however expe- 
dient he might believe them to be in times 
of tranquillity, he thought of hazardous 
experiment in a moment, when all the 
ho ig and fastenings of civil suciet 

were loosened. One thing above all 
others was made the subject of much in- 
temperate clamour against him. It wasa 
proposal for a modification of tithes. But 
when he saw how soon the destruction of 
all property followed in France from the first 
dilapidation of the property of the church, 
he silently declined to agitate the subject 
again. And now what had we witnessed ? 
That very scheme brought forward as 
a leading recommendation of the Union, 
in a pamphlet to which frequent allusions 
had been made, and which had been re- 
peatedly attributed without denial to a 
confidential friend of the chancellor of the 
exchequer. Such was the picture of the 
Irish opposition before the war: when 
that new theme was afforded them, how 
did they then display their faction? A 
noble lord had informed the House the 
other night. Mr. Grattan was the first 
to oppose a motion for papers to inquire 
into the justice and necessity of the war. 
In fact, he and his friends supported the 
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government during that session; and, at 
the end of it, were on that account de- 
nounced by citizen Simon Butler to a 
traiterous assembly, which met at Edin- 
burgh, under the title of the British Con- 
vention, ‘The ruin of liberty, as it was 
called, and the persecution of the United 
Irishmen, were ascribed to an infamous 
coalition of Mr. Grattan and hia con- 
nexions with the ministry, and to the sa- 
tisfaction of the Catholics in the conces- 
sions which had then recently becn made 
tothem. Ministers themsclves (the fact, 
Dr. L.said, was within his own knowledge ) 
warmly praised the conduct of Mr. Grat- 
tan, when he was called over to this coun- 
try on the appointment of earl Fitzwilliam. 
Without office he took the lead in sup- 

orting the measures of that noble lord in 

reland ; and while address upon address 
came pouring in from every quarter of the 
kingdom to the lord lieutenant, there was 
hardly one which did not distinctly extol 
his choice of public advisers. Yet soon 
afterwards, a revolution was hazarded in 
the government (for he could give no less 
a name to the sudden and angry recall of 
a chief governor, who had been sent to be 
the author of a new system), for the sake 
of proscribing for ever those whom the 
people loved, in favour of those over whose 
aie downfall all ranks and classes 

ad rejoiced. Dr. L. declared, that he 
did not agree in sentiment with every thing 
which Mr. Grattan had said and done, since 
that fatal period; but if that gentleman, 
goaded by injuries, insulted by the triumph 
of his enemies, excluded for ever from 
power by one avenue, traduced in his 
public character with all the arts of mis- 
representation, had shown a little too 
much anxicty to court again that sort of 
popularity, trom which he had formerly 
with more dignity and wisdom withdrawn 
himself, he only afforded one instance 
among many others, that great minds are 
not always superior to human infirmities. 
What, however, was the result in parlia- 
ment? for that was the present considera- 
tion. After a feeble struggle of two years, 
they followed the example which had been 
sect them in this kingdom; they seceded. 
That was a step in his opinion, which must 
be left between them and their constituents, 
their country, and their consciences. He 
would only say, that however justifiable it 
might be in other times, yet the present 
was a time of such portentous peril, that 
he could under no circumstances have re- 
conciled to himself what appeared to him 
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such a dereliction of public duty. But 
whether they were right or wrong, there 
indisputably ended the history of faction 
in the Irish parliament. For nearly 
two years past, there had been nothing 
that wore the appearance of a formed op- 
position in either of those two Houses. 
If there had been any faction, it was rather 
to be found in another quarter; in a per- 
sonal attack which had been made on the 
character of Mr. Grattan, in a publication 
which purported to be from the highest 
authority of that kingdom. The noble 
reporter was at the head of the law, and 
was penerally allowed to be well ac- 
quainted with the Jaw. He must have 
known, therefore, that, hearsay was no 
proof to put the meanest individual on his 
defence, in the most trifling cause that 
could involve his property or his good 
name. What then ought he to have judg- 
ed of hearsay, contradicted upon oath by 
the very person who was vouched to have 
originally said it? Nor did it rest there. 
One of the two only witnesses who men- 
sions Mr. Grattan, assigns to his visit a 
date when it could probably be shown 
that Mr. Grattan was in this metropolis ; 
the other speaks of two visits with two 
persons who for a month previous to the 
time, had been (and the noble reporter 
could not have been ignorant that they 
had been) prisoners in the custody of go- 
vernment. Some excuse might be offered 
for this, if the whole of the evidence had 
been printed at full length, as it was taken. 
Secret committees, for obvious reasons, 
must ever exercise a discretion of report- 
ing in detail, or compressing, and if they 
will, more or less suppressing the informa- 
tion which they obtain. In fact, thereportto 
which he alluded, was an example of both 
modes ; but it was singuler, that the exa- 
mination of the first and principal witness 
against Mr. Grattan, was given in short 
heads and broken sentences down to the 
very close, when the subject of his visit at 
Tinnehinch was resumed, as if it were the 
most interesting point of his testimony, 
and that subject alone ostentatiously dis- 
played in solemn form of question and an- 
swer. It was no less singular, that the 
principal crime which seems there to be 
insinuated against Mr. Grattan, is that of 
having upon his table a printed: constitu- 
tion of the united Irishmen which the 
preceding year had been published to 
the whole world by the Irish House of 
Commons. It was not quite so singular, 
but it was the strongest condemnation of 
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his conduct, that in the other House, the 
secretary of the lord lieutenant reporting 
extracts from the information of that very 
same witness, and reporting them from 
that very examination before the com- 
mittee of the Lords, passes over with 
manly liberality those ill-founded sugges- 
tions against an illustrious individual, in 
contemptuous silence. Had they, where 
it was thought proper to report them, 
been attended by any comment to point 
out their futility, the proceeding would 
have been generous; had they been 
shaped into any specific charge, which 
could have been fairly met, it would have 
been open and honest: but they were left 
vague and undefined to furnish matter for 
libels in newspapers and pamphlets, which 
could neither be noticed with dignity nor 
disregarded with safety. In our present 
situation, all men whose talents, and the 
influence of whose name could serve their 
country, should rather be conciliated 
than irritated. He had entered therefore 
a little more largely than he should have 
otherwise done into this last topic; espe- 
cially, because something of the spirit 
which he disapproved, seemed to him to 
mingle itself in the references which had 
been made that night to the state trials at 
Maidstone. The argument, however 
would remain the same, whatever might 
be the personal guilt or thepersonal merit 
of Mr. Grattan and his friends, out of 
parliament. In their public capacities, 
they could be accused of no faction, ex- 
cept that which Nero indeed adjudged to 
be high treason in Thrasea—that of se- 
cession from the senate; but that he 
presumed could never be thought a 
ground for passing sentence on the senate 
itself. 

One solitary instance had been adduced 
to show the danger of Irish independence, 
in a proceeding which more immediately 
affected the whole body of the parliament. 
This was the joint address of the two 
Houses to the prince of Wales, in 1789, 
** requesting him to take upon himself the 
government during the continuance of his 
Majesty's indisposition, and as prince 
regent of Ireland, to exercise and admi- 
nister in the name-and on the behalf of 
his majesty, all regal powers, jurisdiction, 
and prerogatives, according to the Jaws 
and constitution of that kingdom.” But 
if this reason was so irresistible, why had 
it slept in silence for ten complete years ? 
Never had a blacker cloud hung over the 
British empire than’ in that calamitous 
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hour. He had ever acknowledged th 

signal favour of Providence, by which we 
had been delivered from the dangers that 
then surrounded us. But he must ex- 
plicitly declare that, in his opinion, the 
greatest of all our dangers arose from the 
insufficiency of the power which that 
House had entrusted to the prince regent. 
Such a representation of monarchy is 
always in its own nature comparatively 
weak, and studiously lowered and. en- 
feebled as it was, that which was projected 
in 1789, could with difficulty have en- 
countered the shock of the doctrines 
which soon after burst over Europe from 
the French revolution. Yet, admittin 

what that House had done to be right, it 
did not follow that the parliament of Ire- 
land was not in the right also. The mo- 
tives which had prevailed here, bore no 
application to the sister kingdom. It was 
from a professed regard to the person of 
the monarch, that limitations were here 
put upon the et barge Be of bis au- 
thority. But Ireland had no such dis- 
tinction to make. She had only to 
provide for the effectual execution of 
the regal office. Nay, had the regency 
here been made what it was, without any 
such inducement, still, on all general prin- 
ciples of government, accommodated to 
the relative situation of the two kingdoms, 
as members of the same empire, he 
contended, that Ireland had acted wisely. 
Without meaning to convey any opinion 
whether the degree ef power and influ- 
ence which the crown possessed in either 
of the two countries, was precisely that 
which was best for the public weal, yet he 
considered it as incontrovertible, that it 
ought to be comparatively greater in the 
subordinate kingdom. Ministers, at least, 
must concur in that position. How else 
could they explain the resistance which 
had long best given in that country to a 
place bill, and a pension bill on the model 
of Mr. Burke’s economical and _parlia- 
mentary reform. Why else was the pen- 
sion list allowed by consent of all parties, 
to remain so much larger in proportion 
there than here? Why else were the 
placemen proportionably so much more 
numerous in that parliament than in 
ours? Ministers, at least, must confess 
therefore, that on general principles Ire- 
land was right in conferring more power 
and influence on the regent, than was 
thought necessary in Great Britain. But 
suppose her to have been wrong; was 
there any thing in that state of the two 
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countries which endangered the con- | were then in view, and perhaps they were 


nexion ? 
tended: (for so it has been confidently 
argued) to aseparation? Quite the re- 
verse. The true crime of the Irish 
parliament was, that it too much 
strengthened, in the hands of the heir 
apparent, then unhappily the tmmedi- 
ate representative of his royal father, 
that power, and that influence of the 
crown and government, which formed the 
main links of connexion between the two 
kingdoms. 

He then adverted to a point, which he 
considered as having been made too pro- 
‘minent in the debate, that of the adjust- 
ment in 1782. It had that night been 
represented, as having been introduced, 
by the other side of the House, merely to 
show, that there was nothing in that pro- 
ceeding to prevent Ireland from agreeing 
at present, if she pleased, to a union. 
But surely, no authority could be neces- 
sary to prove, that if Ireland was then de- 
clared to be independent, she could do 
what might be done by any other inde- 
pendent country. A question, therefore, 
had been pertinently put; why then intro- 
duce it at all? He had been told, that, 
it had been first quoted by an hon. gen: 
tleman (Mr. Sheridan) who sat near him. 
It was true; but how had he applied it ? 
Only to argue, as he had conclusively ar- 
‘gued, that with one final adjustment re- 
corded upon our Journals, we should not 
proceed to make a second final adjust- 
ment, at least, till it had been demon- 
strated, wherein and wherefore the former 
had failed. But on a subsequent day the 
resolutions of 1782 had been again brought 
forward by the right hon. gentleman, who 
endeavoured to deduce from them, that 
in the contemplation of their author, a 
new system of connexion had then be- 
come necessary, which should be a com- 
plete substitute for the old. Different 
meanings had been put on the principal 
resolution in question, by himself and by 
others who had more immediate sources 
of information; but in this, all agreed, 
that nothing was designed in any degree 
approaching to the present measure. In 
truth, no information was necessary be- 
yond the very words of the resolutions. 
t was impossible that any man could 
have said in one sentence, “ It is right 
you should be independent,” and in the 
next, ** it is now adviseable that you 
should surrender your independence 
again.” Whatever further arrangements 
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parts, thus much at least is evident, that 
they could only have been such as were 
consistent with the independence that had 
just been recognized. If, then, there 
were any persons who thought those ar- 
rangements so explained to be sufficient, 
they must think the proposed union un- 
necessary ; and,onthe contrary, it must be 
maintained on the other side, that if those 
farther arrangements had taken place still 
there would have been an equal necessity 
now for the union. The same too was 
the case with the commercial propositions 
of the right hon. gentleman himself. In- 
deed, he seemed aware of this, and had 
been obliged to allow that his own plan of 
1785 was imperfect. The chancellor 
of the exchequer denying this, and cor- 
recting Dr. Laurence across the table, 
the latter continued, that he was willing 
to take the right hon. gentleman's own 
words. He had not allowed then, that 
his plan was imperfect, he had only 
allowed that perhaps nothing better could 
be said of it, than that it went as far as 
circumstances would permit. For his 
own part, he had been taught to consi- 
der what stopped short of perfection as 
imperfect. Then, however, the right 
hon. gentleman felt, and obeyed the force 
of circumstances. Then they were unfa- 
vourable to the absolute perfection of a 
union. Were they now more tavourable ? 
He then prudently abandoned a favourite 
measure, because it had been carried in 
the Irish House of Commons only by the 
small majority of nineteen; he now, as 
imprudently persisted in a favourite mea- 
sure, after a majority of that same House, 
and among them, three to one of the 
county members had rejected the bare 
mention of it as a subject for their consi- 
deration. . 

_ The late rebellion had been touched 
ape by most, and assumed by some as a 
clear and irrefragable reason for the 
question. Yet if he might borrow a fi- 
gure, which the right hon. gentleman 
seemed desirous of monopolizing for the 
use of himself and his friends, he should 
say, that it was impossible they could se- 
riously rely upon that event as any reason 
at all in their favour; and he would 
freely inform them why he should say so. 
Ministers had made a little omission in 
the king’s message. They had forgot to 
communicate the evidence respecting 
those machinations of the enemy, and the 
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traitorous conspiracy in the sister-king- 
dom, which were to be the ground-work of 
our proceedings. So the next day down 
came a second message, and the paula 
of state, laden with a huge green bag full 
of papers ; though into that bag the House 
had never been suffered to peep. A com- 
mittee indeed had been appointed to exa-. 
mine the contents, but no report had yet 
been made, or even announced. That 
evidence when it hereafter should appear, 
might prove of the gravest kind; but if 
upon that ministers really meant to found 
_ what they had now to propose, they would 
hardly place the House in the preposter- 
ous situation of first voting the measure, 
and then sitting down with all solemnity 
to inquire into the grounds of it, unless 
they imagined there was some peculiar 
aptitude in such a course of proceeding 
on Irish affairs. 

Having gone through the principal ar- 
guments which had been advanced to 
prove the urgency of the measure, he 
next proceeded to consider those which 
might rather be referred to the head of 
expediency. It had been said, that it 
would change for the better the manners, 
habits, and dispositions of the common 
people. It might have a tendency to do 
so: but that would be done by industry, 
and the gradual diffusion of wealth, from 
whatever source those happy means of 
civilization might take their origin: and 
all agreed that the rapid progress of the 
sister kingdom, in trade, in manufactures, 
in agriculture, and their concomitant 
opulence, within the last uti years, 
down to the breaking out of the late dis- 
astrous rebellion, had been unexampled in 
the history of that island, and perhaps 
only exceeded in Great Britain. The 
work had been auspiciously advancing ? 
nothing however would accomplish the 
entire civilization of that country, In a 
day, or in a year: that desirable event 
could only be produced by the slow ope- 
ration of many years, perhaps more than 
one century: and long before the most 
sanguine admirers of a union could ex- 
pect any such propitious result from it, 
all the urgency of the present moment 
must have beer one way or other termi- 
nated. The second of these arguments 
was closely connected with the first. It 


was drawn from a consideration, of the ! 
benefits which would accrue to the em- | 
pire, and especially the improvement of | 
our common resources, from the new vi- ; 


gour which would be given to Irish labour 
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and skill by the communication of British 
capital. But before he could fairly esti- 
mate that consideration, he must wait till 
the sixth resolution had, like the com- 
mercial propositions of 1785 received the 
Jast hand of the master. He had also 
himself the other night, submitted some 
doubts to the House, whether, in an impe- 
rial point of view, a transfer of British ca- 
pital into the commerce of Ireland, would 
be a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
He should not repeat or enforce the hints 
which he then threw out; he should only 
remark, that he did not remember them 
to have been met with any distinct answer. 

The remaining motive, which had been 
intimated rather than declared to be a 
great and eng object of the proposed 
measure, seemed in a manner to have 
been addressed personally to himself, 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and it would certainly have much 
weight with him if it were solid. A 
union, it was said, would tend to facilitate 
the ultimate removal of all political disa- 
bilities on account of religion, and, ‘ the 
Catholics would at once feel a mitiga- 
tion of the most goading and irritating of 
their present causes of complaint.” The 
Catholics, then, had goading and irritating 
causes of complaint. That admission, he 
trusted, would be remembered, if ever a 
direct discussion of the late rebellion 
should come before the}House. In the 
mean time, a question had been put to the 
other side of the House which appeared 
to him to require a more satisfactory so- 
lution than any which he had yet heard: 
if the removal of all subsisting disabilities 
on the score of religion “ would provide 
an effectual remedy for the distractions 
which had unhappily prevailed in Ireland, 
and would put an end to those causes 
which have endangered, and still endan- 
ger, her security,’ why should not her 
tranquillity be the boon of her own inde- 
pendent legislature? In the present 
state of things, and while Ireland remained 
a separate kingdom, it had been asserted, 
that full concessions to the Catholics 
would shake her constitution to the cen- 
tre. The Protestant parliament of Ire- 
land must be sufficiently alive to a sense 
of that danger, if it really existed. Had 
the majority of either House ever shown 
a sincere and incurable alarm on that ac- 
count? We should look at the conduct 
of men in a series of their actions, if we 
wished to know their undisguised senti- 
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certain that the petition of the Catholics for 
some comparatively small favours, though 
great to them in thcir then political situa- 
tion, was rejected with contumely by the 
Irish House of Commons, and the leaders 
of that cabal which has too long governed 
Ireland, exerting all their private and 
public influence, succeeded in spreading 
anew the long-forgotten cry of danger to 
the Protestant ascendancy, which they 
hoped to convert to the support of their 
own power. Yet, what ensued? At the 
commencement of the next session, on the 
recommendation of the king, advised by 
his British ministers, the Irish parliament, 
without a struggle, conceded to the Ca- 
tholics much more than they had ven- 
tured to ask the preceding year, and by 
that politic liberality, as he had already 
shown from indubitable testimony, de- 
feated and crushed for the time the trea- 
sons of the united Irishmen. Had those 
concessions been indeed carried into effect, 
in the true spirit of grace and concilia- 
tion, happy would it probably have been 
for the British empire. But in the very 
moment of making the grant, the most 
unmeasured invectives were uttered, b 

men whio were at the head of his majesty’s 
counsels in that kingdom, and by their 
retainers, aod in the execution ofthat which 
was benevolently intended for their relief, 
sufficienly goading and irritating causes of 
fresh complaint were furnished to the Ca- 
tholics. In this state of things earl 
Fitzwilliam was appointed lord lieutenant ; 
and he was decidedly of opinion, that not 
only in sound policy, but in strict justice 
on the partof Great Britain, the work which 
had been left imperfect in 1793 ought 
to be completed. This opinion was no 
secret: and how was it received there? 
At different periods, before and after his 
dismissal, addresses were emulously pre- 
sented to him from every quarter, from 
corporations of every kind, and all known 
descriptions of men, mure perhaps than 
had ever been sent to any formerlord lieu- 
tenant; and while all generally approved 
his short administration, there were few that 
did not expressly augur every good from 
his intentions towards the Catholics. As 
to the Protestant church, the lord primate 
# himself took a part in modelling the pro- 
posed measure: the college of Dublin 
considered it as peculiarly their duty to 
express to the lord lieutenant, ‘ their 
strong and lively sense of the important 
benefits which had resulted from his wis- 
dom and iptegrity.? The assembled 
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synod of Protestant dissenters in Ulster 
discerned in his declarations “ a spirit of 
generous and distributive policy, com- 
mensurate with the wants of a nation so 
peculiarly circumstanced for more than a 
century; and looked ‘forward with confi- 
dence to the accomplishment of measures 
calculated to cement a general union, 
and establish the empire of the laws on 
its best and surest foundation—the affec- 
tions and confidence of the people.” In 
the country, among the lower classes dis- 
turbances and outrages ceased: the price 
of land, if any variation could be per- 
ceived in so short period, was on the in- 
crease: public confidence began to re- 
vive. In parliament reigned a harmony, 
almost an unanimity, without precedent, 
The largest supplies which had ever been 
known, were granted with cheerful 
promptitude. Can it then be surmised 
—will the right hon. gentleman himself 
aver that if Earl Fitzwilliam had been 
suffered to proceed in conciliating the 
Catholics, he would have found any 
obstinate repugnance in parliament? 
But before any positive step had been 
taken, he was suddenly recalled. 

An hon. gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) 
had read a passage of a printed letter from 
earl Fitzwilliam to a noble friend, compli- 
menting it with the title of an official do- 
cument. It certainly had no pretensions 
to that name; neither was it written for 
the press: it was solely meant for private 
circulation among his friends, from some 
of whom he had learned, and particularly 
from the noble earl to whom it was ad- 
dressed, that representations of his con- 
duct had here been whispered much to 
his prejudice. There was actually, in the 
original Ictter, a positive prohibition 
against printing it, which, of course, was 
omitted in the first surreptitious edition. 
At thesamc time, Dr. Laurence wished it 
to be understood, that Ite did not mean, 
on behalf of earl Fitzwilliam, to retract a 
single syllable of the matter contained in 
those letters: no, they were substantively _ 
true; though the style, probably, would 
have been of a different kind, had the 
noble earl thought it decorous to make 
any such appeal to the public. Hitherto 
the facts to be found in those letters had 
been undisputed. That night, for the first 
time, something with the sound of a con- 
tradiction had been attempted. It had 
been affirmed, that lord Fitzwilliam had 
never been required to retract what he. 
had been authorized to promise. It was 
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true: he was recalled; and to the moment 
of his recall, lord Fitzwilliam says, that 
no decisive resolution was taken by minis- 
ters, as to the measure of concession to 
the Catholics. It had also been affirmed, 
that he never had been instructed to bring 
forward the measure. That also was true. 
He consented, lord Fitzwilliam says in 
the letter, not to bring the question for- 
ward on the part of government, but ra- 
ther to endeavour to keep it back till a 
season of more general tranquillity; but 
from a universal concurrence of the cabi- 
net io the principle, it was at the same 
time resolved, that if the question should 
be forced upon him, he was to give it the 
support of government. — Dr. Laurence 
then requested, that, with the indulgence 
of the House, he might read from the 
noble earl a short but satisfactory narrative 
of all which preceded his departure for 
Dublin :—‘ When the coalition of 1794 
was formed,” says lord Fitzwilliam, “ the 
duke of Portland accepted office for two 
distinct purposes :—The first, to give to 
the then existing administration ever 
possible support, and to partake with 
them in the responsibility of resisting, by 
every means, the French system. The 
second purpose was, to save [reland from 
the dangers that threatened it from bad 
government, and especially to take the 
management of it into his own hands. 
Among the measures which his grace con- 
sidered as essential to that great object, 
was, the removing all jealousies between 
the different religions, by removing all 
partial restrictions from the Roman Ca- 
tholics, by what is usually called Catholic 
Emancipation.—I was the person to take 
the government of Freland on the part of 
the duke of Portland. The various diffi- 
culties which presently arose to impede 
that arrangement need not be detailed: 
they were, however notorious; but finally 
they were got over. Afterwards, on the 
subject of measures, fresh difficulties were 
started, and particularly to the Catholic 
emancipation. The numberless pressures 
and embarrassments of the times, made a 
leading objection against engaging in a 
measure which might add one more to the 
number. The result of the discussion was, 
that I was not to bring the question forward, 
I making, at the same time, the most dis- 
tinct declaration, that if it was brought 
forward from any other quarter, I would 
give it my full support. This matter so 
understood, I went to Ireland.?— With 
this understanding, why was he permittcd 
. I 
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ever to take upon himself that govern- 
ment? Why, more especially, when it 
wag well known what counsellors he would 
take into his confidence, and as well known 
what would infallibly be expected from 
him and from them by the Catholics? 
No sooner had he arrived there, than he 
found it impossible to avoid the public 
discussion of the question. He found that 
all jealousies between different descrip- 
tions of the Catholics were healed, and 
that the whole body would join iu asking 
what remained, though they had been di- 
vided on occasion of the former conces- 
sions. He gave early notice of all this to 
ministers here. But without receiving 
from hence any other instructions than a 
desire of farther information, such as 
might justify the cabinet in assenting to 
the immediate demand, he was recalled ; 
not, in truth, for his countenance of the 
Catholic claims, but (as he had always in- 
sisted) to retain in office two or three un- 
popular individuals, who, from the begin- 
ning, were known not to have possessed 
his confidence. At any rate, his recall 
was never ascribed to the apprehension of 
any difficulty in parliament, from his 
avowed support of the Catholics; there 
was no appearance of such difficulty in 
any quarter; and no lord lieutenant ever 
brought back with him from that shore 
such cordial effusions of veneration and 
affection, both from the parliament and 
the people. : 

The House had been repeatedly urged 
at least to go into the committee, that the 
outline of the whole plan might be {re- 
eorded, to justify the imtentions of go- 
vernment, and remove jealousies which 
had been rashly eoncetved in the sister 
kingdom. Now, that it was which he 
most deprecated, that, when there was no 
prospect of the measure being carried in 
Ireland, there should be recorded on the 
Journals of parliament here, any determi- 
nation whatsoever on the subject. It 
could produce no possible good ; it would 
probably occasion much mischief. Could 
a word, a syllable, a letter, be found in 
any part of the intended Resolutions, that 
might be reasonably expected to conciliate 
any one class or description of the Irish 
nation? A most respectable majority of 
the House of Commons had refused to 
hear of surrendering their independent 
existence: would it conciliate them to 
vote it fit and advisable that they should 
be destroyed, and to desire that his ma- 
jesty would tell them so?) The Catholics 
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wished to have all remaining disabilities 
removed, the chief of which was, their ex- 
clusion from parliament: would it conci- 
liate them to stipulate for the continuance 
of that exclusion, by continuing the old 
oath of supremacy, and the declaration 
against transubstantiation? Would they 
be quite easy under this stipulation, from 
observing that it was to remain in force 
only until the united parliament should 
otherwise provide; when they should find 
in the authoritative explanation of the 
Resolutions, published to the world, not 
in a@ newspaper report, but in a kind of 
half-official form, that all is to be left in 
studied ambiguity; that the right hon. 
gentleman declines “ to anticipate the dis- 
cussion, and even the propriety of agi- 
tating the question at all, or saying how 
soon or how late it may be fit to discuss 
it?” On the other hand, could even that 
little opening for the future admission of 
the Catholic claims, be supposed much to 
gratify the violent Orange party, and 
High Protestant-ascendancy-men? A 
general cry had been endeavoured to be 
spread among all ranks, that British in- 
fluence was the source of all Jrish cala- 
mity: would the country be disabused and 
sae by being told from Great Britain 
that they ought to be governed in future 
by a legislature, in effect British? The 
great body of the peasantry, for the most 
art both of native Irish-birth and Papists, 
elt an old antipathy to the name of Sas- 
sena; it signifies at once English settler 
and Protestant; it sounds to their ears 
as conqueror and spoiler, persecutor and 
heretic; and too great reason had they 
for much of their horror at the sound. 
Would they be delighted when it should 
be interpreted to them, that the name was 
from henceforth to become their own? 
Was there any thing in the whole concep- 
tion of the measure which could soften, 
and in time Herteue | wear away, their 
inveterate prejudices? Were the two 
Nations, as in the Union with Scotland, to 
assume a new name, indifferent alike to 
both? Were we together to form, as he 
had supposed it naturally would have been, 
the United Kingdom of the Britannic 
Isles? No; but perhaps, in compliment 
to an Irish figure of speech, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
If the latter Resolutions were examined, 
with regard to commerce and finance, 
what was there to satisfy any man in Ire- 
land, that the final modification of the 
details would leave him any security on 
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either of these heads. The Speaker here 
observing, that it was not regular to go 
into the specific Resolutions, as they were 
not before the House, Dr. L. said, he was 
aware of the irregularity, but it was diffi- 
cult not to allude to them, when so much 
had been said on the other side, of the 
happy consequences to be derived from 
these parts of the proposed adjustment. 
This he only offered in apology, and should 
dismiss the topic. 

On the other hand, the mischiefs of 
keeping this question still suspended over 
the heads of the Irish nation, was no mat- 
ter of speculation, but of melancholy ex- 
perience. Since the Resolutions had been 
opened, what intelligence had arrived? 
The administration of justice, for the pre- 
sent, had ceased; there was a sort of civil 
rebellion in the profession of the law, 
which, on occasion of the late armed re- 
bellion, had set an illustrious example of 
loyalty, zeal, energy, and perseverance, 
to the whole yeomanry of the kingdom. 
In parliament, impeachments had been 
mentioned on one side, and on the other 
a very indiscreet menace had been thrown 
forth, of removing the session to Cork. 
The dismissals had been confirmed, and 
others had followed for the same offence, 
of too much attachment to the constitu- 
tion of Ireland. A new opposition must 
in consequence be formed ee those who 
were most devoted to government, while 
not a single man would be gained from 
the adverse ranks. But tle most striking 
fact was, the use which had been made of 
the right hon. gentleman’s speech on his 
majesty’s message. All knew, from the 
late Reports of the Irish Lords and Com- 
raons, and they who had attended to the 
progress of the conspiracy had before 

nowo, the fertility and audacity of the 
seditious and treasonable libellers in that 
country, far beyond all competition of the 
most criminal productions that have issued 
from our own press. But all their Jaco- 
bin emissaries and agitators had for the 
present suspended their Jabours. They, 
whom the right hon. gentleman had truly 
described as cunning in mischief, had 
judged his speech more inflammatory, 
more injurious to the cause of Great Bri- 
tain, more favourable to their own views 
of discontent, confusion, and separation, 
than any thing which tbeir inventions 
could supply, and were at that moment 
busy in spreading its fame as widely as the 
author could desire. What had been the 
effect of the sequel, which ushered in the 
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Resolutions, and of the plan itself, as far 
as it was there contained, had not hitherto 
reached us; but for his own part, he was 
afraid that many of the arguments, both 
from immediate necessity and permanent 
expediency, would tend to fix a lasting 
jmpression on the minds of the Jrish na- 
tion, that it was become the una terable 
policy of the present ministry, sooner OF 
jater, in some way OF other, by persua- 
sion, intrigue, OF intimidation, to lead, to 
jnveigle, or to compel them, into a union 
with Great Britain. Wovld it not then, 
at least, be the extreme of rashness, with- 
out any one public object, to precipitate 
a decision, under the present circum 
stances of the two countries, before any 
intelligence had arrived of the temper and 
feeling with which the first developement 
of the measure itself had been received? 
But there was one evil, above ail others, 
of a magnitude that lied him with alarm, 
and which must ever spring from the un- 
advised agitation of such a question: it 
directly pushed men upon inquiries into 
the competence of parliaments, under the 
constitution of these realnis, and the ab- 
stract rights of the people under the Sun- 
damental laws of civil society. ‘This con- 
sequence followed, even from the propo- 
sal of a union with Scotland, among & 
more sober-minded people, and in a less 
speculative age- The present times were 
marked with a propensity to such dan- 
gerous theories. That itch was the first 
symptom of the epidemic that raged 
throughout Europe. It had become @ 
running sore, into which all the foul hu- 
mours of the body discharged themselves. 
What physician, then, of sound judg- 
ment, would venture, without the greatest 
precaution, on 4 prescription that must 
produce a new derivation to the diseased | 
part; and how was it less imprudent for a | 
statesman, in an hour of heat and inflan- 
mation, to create a new occasion for dis- 
cussions, with which untutored minds 
could not safely be trusted in their coolest 
moments? Assemblies of avery dificrent 
kind from public meetings of countics, 
cities, and towns, could not touch on 
these subjects, but at the risk of other 
oints being mooted, DO less important 
than delicate ; and the doctrines which 
had been advanced on the other side of 
the House, against the sovercipnty of the 
people, had drawn on, with some who 
stood on the same side with himself, a 
controversy concerning the principles of 
that Revolution on which depended his 
[ VOL. XXXIV. ] 
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majesty’s title to his crown. For my own 
part, declared Dr. L., 1 have no hesitation 
in saying, that I will ever maintain the 
legal competence of the legislature, as 

ossessing the supreme collective power 
of the state, to do whatever it may con- 
scientiously think most conducive to the 
general good of the whole. I cannot dis- 
tinguish 10 principle between our right to 
sanction, as we often have done, a treaty 
of peace, which should cede the smallest 
island in the West Indies, without con- 
sulting not only the local legislature, but 
every individual planter, and the people 
of Great Britain, who have all an interest 
in every inch of his majesty’s dominions, 
as well as of this island, and our riznt to 
surrender our independence, if 1 could for 
an instant suppose, which God forbid, that 
such were the exigency of our situation: 
neither can I see why we should not do, to 
better our situation, whatever we might 
do to avoid a greater evil, Not meaning 
to bind myself to evcry word, or every 
phrase, I do generally agree also with 
those on the other side of the House, in 
their understanding of our own Kevolu- 
tion; but I choose rather to draw my no- 
tions of that glorious and heppy event, 
from the fountain-lhead of authority s— 
Our great delivercr, king William hime 
self, with the assistance of lord Somers 
and his other ministers, recorded the mo- 
tives and principles ot his own actions. It 
was in a memorial designed to have been 
presented at Ryswick; but Europe re- 
quired from him no such explanation. It 
remains, however, 4 venerabie document 
for the instruction of posterity. On what, 
then, did the illustrigus actors inthe Re- 
volution expressly ground the justifica- 
tion of all which they had done? On the 
sovercignty of the people? No; but on 
the nature of our limited monarchy, undee 
the peculiar constitution and laws of this 
kingdom, It was the proximity of Wil- 
liam to the throne, they observed, which 
was the cause of his interposing—but for 
what end? ‘That alone of “ endeavour- 
ing to bring things back to their ancient 
channel.” It was James’s desertion of 
the kingdom, and his having recourse to @ 
foreign and hostile power, that made it 
necessary fer his subjccts to sce to their 
own safety, “ which,” itis added, “ they 
did, by continuing the ancient govern- 
ment, with no other interruption than 
what their present circumstances. made 
gnavoidable.” But the whole subject 18 
summed up by those truly-wise statesme:), 
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in a masterly style, every word of which, 
in these days of wild doctrines, should be 
engraven on the hearts of Englishmen. It 
seems as if they had, with a divine spirit, 
foreseen the sophistries of later times, and 
wished thus to enter their eternal protest 
against them. ‘ Nothing,” say they, “was 
Gone in the progress of the whole Revolu- 
tion but that which the late king made in- 
evitable by some act or other of his own. 
It went not upon false suggestions, nor 
barely upon the pretences of redressing 
particular grievances, or some doubtful 
oppressions, much less on the ambitious de- 
signs of his majesty, that are so often, 
and so maliciously, represented as the true 
causes of the Revolution. It was the late 
‘king’s openly throwing off the restraints of 
law, and his setting about a total subver- 
sion of the constitution, that drove the 
nation to extreme courses. The oaths of 
allegiance can be understood only in the 
sense limited by law, and so they cannot 
be conceived to bind subjects to a king, 
who would not govern them any longer, 
unless he might be allowed to do it against 
law. A revolution, so brought about, 
carries in it no precedent against the se- 
curity of government, or the peace of 
mankind. That which an absolute neces- 
sity enforced at one time, can be no war- 
rant for irregular proceedings at any other 
time, unless it be where the like necessity 
shall require the like remedics.” 

This Sir, is my political creed with 
regard to the revolution, and this’ conse- 
crated text speaks more forcibly home to 
my conviction than the most subtle and 
elegant comment. Fearing to lose myself 
in metaphysical refinements, I shall ever 
content myself with holding fast this 
simplicity of the ancient faith. Yet. 
fixed as are my opinions on these points, 
I cannot, with my hon. and learned friend, 
rejoice that they have found their way into 
these debates. Unfortunately, the practi- 
cal argument for the competence of par- 
liament, which he so sue admires, and 
which is drawn from the union with Scot- 
land, and all that has been done. under it, 
has no solid foundation in fact. The par- 
hiament which surrendered the indepen- 
dence of that kingdom was expressly 
summoned to treat, to consult upon, to 
conclude a union with England. Neither 
can I share his exultation in the probable 
weight which our decision will have in 
favour of our ‘own competency. They 
who give judgment in their own cause in 
behalf’ of their own rights, are always 
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liable to suspicion: they must seldom, 
indeed, hope to satisfy those who think 
their own rights invaded by the sentence. 
My right hon. friend who spoke last, 
treated with much more pleasantry than I 
can venture to follow, the high authorities 
which had denied our competency. If we 
believe him, they are no more than the 
confessed traitors, Dr. M‘Nevin, and the 
diplomatic Mr. Lewins, envoy from the 
united Irishmen to the French republic; 
and to them he opposes the Speaker, and 
the late chancellor of the exchequer in 
Ireland. He forgets, however, the ad- 
dresses to which Mr. Foster and sir John 
Parnell answered. In them, and in too 
many other similar addressés which I have 
seen, the competency of parliament is dis- 
tinctly and strenuously denied, and it is, 
Sir, by authorities such as those, that I am 
most concerned to find such doctrines 
recognized ; by popular meetings, which 
judging, as all large assemblics ever must, 
from feeling rather than from reason, 
propagate eagerly what they have hastily 
‘adopted, and quickly communicate therr 
opinions and their ee to all within 
the wide sphere of their influence. 

He then passed to the mode of pro- 
ceeding on the present occasion. He 
wished that in this, as in all other respects, 
we should look back to the wisdom of 
our ancestors: for he thought, that by 
deviating from their track, we had wan- 
dered into a course by which we could 
hever arrive at the goal. In evety similar 
instance of old, the business’ Had ‘been 
prepared and matured by commissioners 
on one side and the other, men of name 
for rank, for talents and for integrity, who 
while they came to the arduous work with 
aserious disposition to remove all obstacles, 
yet saw the eyes of their country upon 
them, and felt the full obligation of the 
duty which they had todischarge. These 
met and conferred—they discussed’ their 
mutual objections with temper, and they 
sought, not the triumph of debate, but 
equitable accommodation. It was thus, 
that before the accomplishment of a 
union with Scotland, the measure was three 
times under treaty, and three times failed. 
But in every treaty the commissioners 
made some new advance, and on every 
rupture parted without irritation and ani- 
mosity. It was thus, too, that the farther 
arrangements, whatever they were, which 
were intended in 1782, were to have been 
primarily settled and adjasted. But in 
what manner Was this proceeding ton- 
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ducted. The projeet of a union wag|.is. made responsible, and a dreadful 
ushered into the Hires a pamphlet, to j'reeponsibility it is before the warld an 

the autbor of which (Mr. Cooke) if mj- God. In the British cabinet, it, is said, 
nisterg did not advise his majesty to show |.are the Irish councils framed; by a Bri- 
some signal mark of his displeasure, he | tish lord lieutenant is the patronage of 
should always think that they had been | the crown distributed, in the manner that 
pak nag 4 negligent in their duty; for|we all know; and to British influence is 
never had he’ seen a publication so /| the Irish parliament subject. He did not 
profligate in its principle and so des-|:himself believe that charge against minis- 
perate in its policy. It was profligate in ters. If he were to be their accuser, hig 
principle because it aimed tointimidate’all Seekinds of them would be of an oppo- 


parties, to cajo}e all parties, to divide and, te kind; it would rathes, be for abdicating 
distract the country by getting up one local} the government of Ireland. While the 
interest againgt another, and to disgust, flame which this firebrand had kindled, 
every man in [reland with the whole frame oor still burning, parliament assembled. 
of the constitution, aod the whole system of } Who then eould wonder at the fate which 
the government under which he lived; des-| the attempt to introduce the measure 
perate in policy, because ifthe measure} there, experienced? Grant, nevertheless, 
which it meant to recommend, should 


: that it had been suffered to be opened 
ultimately fail, there could not arise any } in detail, such a negotiation could never be 
faction, that would not in that record, find 


uid | successfully begun and brought to an issue 
admissions of all that for years had been 


‘by two parliaments. Such public bodies 
made the subject of popular clamour. The | could not approach each other; could not. 
parliament is there represented as formed, | search amicably together to find facilities 
In its very essence, br the exclusion of| and compromises ;- could not discuss the 
the Catholics from the state, as contgining | several points, each within its own bosom, 
very little actual or virtual representation | without the probability of much internal 
of the Protestant Dissenters, who are 


violence aod acrimony : there was hardly a 
nearly two-thirds of the Protestants of] forcible or a brilliant expression, that conld 
$ eedcn, and as being in practice, 


be employed in one, to lend energy or beau- 

ittle mare than a market for the abilities | ty to an argument or a declamation, which 
of lawyers. The eerey are reverently | might not be perverted to scatter discord 
described ag so sensible to the interests of in the other. To court popular favour in 
the church, that they may safely be left to 
their usual discernment. The administra- 
tion of justice is libelled by the decent 
insinyation that the bench and the bar 
need a new infusion of learning from our 
courts. It ig allowed, that the govern- 
ment has been a uniform system of state 
artiality, that is, of oppression, against 
fhe Catholics, wha are comforted, how- 
ever, with the hope of final relief from a 
united parliament, byt which the Protes- 
tants are assurec, in the very next 
sentence, will never repeal the Iaws that 
a in the way of that relief. It is 
inted to the former, with all possible 
good faith, that if the union should not 
pass, they may be stript of all the favours 
which have recently been. granted to 
them ; and the latter are plainly told, that 
sf they do not support the union, there is 
nothing to prevent government from 
making up matterg with the Catholics, 
which it was just before said, would be 
no lesp than a total overthrow of the con-| to stop where he was, and to propose that 
titution. And for all the miseries and| the House should simply declare and sig- 
injuries of the sister kingdom, which have | nify to his majesty, that they were willing 
been so liberally admitted, Great Britain] to nominate commissioners whenever 


each country, what is adverse must be in 
a great degree concealed, and that which 
seemed to be all bounty, must come back 
again clogged with conditions, the more 
unpalatable, as they were unexpected. It 
was thus that the commercial propositions 
of 1785 fell to the ground. After they 
were returned amended from thig country, 
the minister of that never dared to show 
them in the Irish House of Commons 
which had originally past them. He 
brought in a bill, which he professed to 
be founded on their old resolutions, and 
even that he was compelled to abandon. 
Jn atreaty so managed, where, at every 
successive stage, the hopes and wishes of 
a nation were excited with a certainty of 
being disappointed, there would always be 
an appearance of duplicity. He was con- 
yinced it never would succeed in any 
great question involved in detail. If he 
were the warmest friend to the measure, 
he would entreat the right hon. gentleman 
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Ireland would do the same, for the pur- 
pose of consulting on the terms of a 
union between the sister kingdoms. 

The secretary of state the other night 
had paid him a very flattering attention, 
for which he should have made his im. 
Mediate acknowledgments, had he not 
been prevented by the rising of an hon. 
gentleman Oo Sheridan) trom whom the 
House would always receive much more 
entertainment and instruction than from 
himself. To convince his Scepticism, as 
it was called, the right hon, secretary had 
not only shown the Present prosperity of 
Scotland, by a bundle of papers which 
every man heard with pleasure, and no 


the House against risking the conse. 
quences of pressing forward & union, 


jority in parliament, against the general 
wishes of the people, and in the face of a 
powerful, enterprizing and desperate ene. 
my. With this view, he pointed to the 


despondence, yet certainly not of exulta- 
tion, nor yet even of established Security, 
The right hon, secretary then, in a friendly 
manner, signified his ‘dissent across the 
House, and he had paid the deference 
which he owed to ich an authority, espe. 
cially on the History of the North: What 
therefore was his surprise, on recurrin 

to that history, to find himself more than 
confirmed in all which he had advanced ? 
And he conjectured that the right hon, 
gentleman had made the same discovery, 
tor he had shifted his ground. He had 
said, that the union must be referred to 


arguments against a worse kind of scepti- 
cism, edificd the House by a complete 
dissertation on the greater and the lesser 
Prophets. At the same time, Dr. L, said, 
he trusted that the House would not ex. 
pect him to follow that right hon. gentle- 


sight of Mr, Seaton, up to the perfection 
of inspiration in a specch from the throne. period of that commencement, however, 
It did not require a nice examination of | had nothing to do (Dr. L. observed with 
lord Belhaven’s beautiful oratory to sa- ; his view of the Subject. But in trut the 
tisfy him, that on such a subject there | Creaty of 1702 was undertaken before the 
mizht be much sIendid eloquence, where | British army had reached the continent, 
there was little solid wisdom; and he much | and soon atter the allies had opened the 
doubted whether the prediction which first campaign with the Capture of several 
had been quoted with so much applause, | towns and forts. That treaty totally fail- 
from one of the then English commis. ed; and new circumstances, under & new 
Sioners, wag really any prediction at all, administration, gave rise to the more fore 
Or Indeed any thing more than a bad ur- ; tunate negotiation of 1705, the first over- 
sument and uajust pretence. He conld | ture to which had been voted in the House, 
not coatend in such erudition against the | after the decisive battle of Blenheim, and 
rational advantages of the right hon. se- | at the very moment when they had before 
cretury ; only he must take leave to de- | them the Queen's message, desiring their 
Clare, that he still thought he had acted concurrence in bestowing some signal and 
candidly in Sctting otf the ersument | permanent reward on the duke of Marl- 
crawn from the Prosperity of Scotland borough. We must not delude ourselves 
since the Union, and that’ his Scepticism | with the hope, that because the union with 
a3 to the cause was in no degree removed | Scotland succeeded against much popular 
Ly the bare Statement, conclusive as it had | clamour, we might now, with a certainty 
been to the fact. The right hon gentle. | of a like happy issue, disregard the dis- 
man might as well take credit for the be. | contents of the Irish nation, There was 
nefits which Great Britain had enjoyed hardly any thing common to the two mea- 
from the Amcrican war, because ‘since | sures except the name. Did the same 
that event hercommerce had been doubled. necessity exist? No. He had before de- 
—Into the other Purpose to which the | scribed the actual connexion of Great 
union with Scotland had been anplied, he Britain and Ireland. Was there any such 
must enter a little more at large, for a connexion between the independent king- 
misapprehension in the particular to which doms of England and Scotland ? Nothing 
he alluded might beget incalculable evil. | like it. The two crowns were joined by 
Je had, on a former occasion, cautioned distinct titles, The acts of the Scottish 
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parliament did not receive their validity 
from the great seal of England, delibe- 
rately put or withheld by the advice of 
ministers resident and responsible here, 
but from the touch of the Scottish scep- 
tre,in the hands of the royal commissioner, 
a Scottish, not an English nobleman. For 
centuries, the two nations had waged cruel 
wars: for centuries England had never 
sent forth her armies to combat her fo- 
reign enemies, but her borders were wasted 
by the incursions of her northern neigh- 
‘-bours. This afflicted island had seen half 
a million of her children perish by mutual 
slaughter. There appcared no option but 
@ union, or a2 renewal of those horrible 
scenes, probably with increased animosity 
and fury. The two countries seemed to 
stand on the slippery brink of a bloody 
gulf. The parliament of Scotland had re- 
fused to recognise the succession of his 
majesty’s illustrious house, unless their 
commercial grievances were previously re- 
dressed. The parliament of England had 
equipped a fleet to cruize against the 
trade of Scotland. But when had Ire- 
jJand threatened us with invasion? When 
had she struck at our domestic security ? 
When had she not largely recruited our 
armies and our navies from her popula- 
tion? Where had we conquered, that 
she had not fought and bled by our side ? 
At what period of their history were the 
parliaments of the sister-kingdom so ad- 
versely committed? Had not the parlia- 
ment of Ireland repeatedly bound the na- 
tion to stand or fall with the fortunes of 
Great Britain? And far from kindling, 
had not that parliament just extinguished 
acivil war? Sensible of her natural in- 
feriority in strength and all resources, ex- 
cept her courage, Scotland had always 
willingly entertained the proposal of union, 
whenever there was an opening for it in 
the accidental circumstances of the two 
kingdoms. But when was the notion of 
a@ union ever started in Ireland, that it 
did not raise an immediate ferment? 
Whenever a new lord lieutenant was to be 
rendered obnoxious, was it not the hack- 
neyed artifice of faction to propagate the 
rumour of such a project? The trade of 
Scotland was nearly annihilated, by what 
must be allowed to have been the illiberal 
jealousy of England: she had much to 
gain, and little to lose. Ireland was 
thriving fast: she had much to lose by this 
‘doubtful experiment. Let us now look 
more closely into the treaty of 1706. At 
what period did it become unpopular ? 
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Not till it had been some days under the 
consideration of parliament. Was it uni- 
versally unpopular? By no means. The 
convention of burghs directly instructed 
by the burgesses, was nearly divided, but 
(setting aside the capital) the minority 
which was for the union paid much the 
larger share to the public contributions, 
and contained much the more numerous 
population. Several addresses in favour 
of the articles were signed, but kept back 
by the prudence of ministers, who 
wished not to agitate and distract the peo- 
ple. Much laudable grief was excited in 
the populace, by invitations to them to 
take a last view of the scepter that gave 
them laws, and the other ensigns of royal 
authority, which, since the person of the 
sovereign had been withdrawn from them, 
were regarded by them with fond venera- 
tion. Their consciences also were sur- 
prised and ensnared. Some were alarmed 
for the fate of their presbytery, in a par- 
liament where only sixteen Scottish peers 
were opposed to twenty-six English pre- 
lates ; and others, more scrupulous, doubt- 
ed whether they could innocently consent 
to the establishment ofepiscopacy, though 
in another part of the united hingdacr, 
But while the sense of the people at large 
was thus various, that of their parliament, 
summoned to consider that very measure, 
was clear and unequivocal. It was de-. 
clared not merely by a considerable ma- 
jority of the whole assembly, but a ma- 
jority of every separate order in the state ; 
a majority of the nobility, of the barons, 
of the burghs. On the other hand, what 
was the history of the present measure in 
Ireland, where there existed no symbols 
of royalty to be surrendered, no diffe- 
renee of church establishment to disquiet 
the weak minded? It was short, indeed, 
but it was full. On the first hint of the 
design, grave merchants and rich bankers, 
branded it in a public declaration of un- 
qualified resistance; it had becn patro- 
nized only by a single city, seduced pro- 
bably by the hope, possibly by the pro- 
mise, of partial and local advantages; the 
doors of the House of Commons had been 
shut against it by a majority, less respect- 
able in numbers than in the namcs of 
which it was composed, and the class of 
representatives by which it was distinguish- 
ed. Was there any thing common even 
in the conduct of the business before the 
parliaments of the different kingdoms ? 
The articles of union with Scotland were 
first submitted to that parliament which 
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was to make the chief sacrifice of consti- 
tution: that of England, which was only, 
to accept or refuse, what might be eae 
offered, was for that purpose kept bac 
by short prorogations to a period which is 
marked as almost portentously late, in the 
ure practicesubsequent to the revolution; 
it was kept back to the beginning of De- 
cember. What is there, then, which can 
furnish a common inference in any of the 
circumstances connected with the two 


‘unions, that which was happily accom- 


plished in the beginning of this century, 
and that which has been unhappily at- 
tempted in the present year? hat ra- 
tional man, who considers things and not 
words, could confide, that if a union 
should be finally carried in the two parlia- 
ments, the dissatisfaction of Ireland would 
be as transitory as that of Scotland? Yet 
even in Scotland that measure, desired 
ag it often had been, demanded then by 
great and respectable bodies of people, 
and passed in a manner so directly bind- 
ing on all orders of the state, drew afterit 
a peril which, we are told, the hand of 
Heaven alone singularly averted. Our 
enemies were employed with all their 
power and diligence to recruit their troops, 
and repair their recent disgraccs and 4 - 
feats ; “‘ they were beset and embarrasscd 
on every side, and had no leisure to look 
this way ; God,” (it is emphatically said), 
¢‘ had tied their hands.” Now, in his in- 
scrutable dispensations, he has Ict the 
hands of our same enemies Joosc to seourge 
the world. They had not yet run their 
career of injustice and violence; nor was 
their monstrous force half so terrible as 
the secret mining of their craft and in- 
trigue. In Ireland, we too well knew, 
that they bad active and bold confederates 
who went about secking by every pretence 
to debauch the multitude ; who, under the 
specious semblance of patriotism, might 
inflame a cry against union, when they 
dared not avow that of separation. ln 
such a situation, he rested in a settled con- 
viction, that he could not better discharge 
his duty to his country, than by resistin 
the farther progress of a measure, whic 
he did not think in itself essentially ne- 
cessary ; which he did not think produced 
ina manner that could ever lead to 9 fae 
vourable termination, which had been re- 
jected in that kingdom where it ought to 
ave the free consent of both parliament 
and people ; and which, while it offered 
only speculations of future and distant 
benefits, would embitter and spread pre- 
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gent, aninjosities, alienate the affections of 
those who were our most zealous partisang 
in the sister kingdom ; and for a time in- 
vite with new encouragement, the almost, 
desperate attempts of foreign enemies and, 
domestic traitors. _ 

The question being put, ‘That the 
Speaker do now leave the chair,” the 
House divided : 

Tellers. 
Mr. Ryder - - - - é 
YBAS 4 Mr. Perceval - - « i 131 
General Fitzpatrick - 
Nozs 1 Dr. Laurence - - - 

The House then resolved itself into the 
said committce, when it was moved to re- 
port progress, on an understanding that 
the House would the next day go at once 
into the committee. 

a List of the Minority. 
Bird, W. W. Pulteney, sir W. 
Cooke, Bryan Richardson, J. 
Combe, alderman Ridley, sir M. W. 
Cavendish lord G. Sheridan, R. B. 
Dundas, hon. C. St. John. hon, St. A. 


Denison, W. J. Tierney, G. 

Grey, C. Tufton, hon. H. 
Jones, T. T. Wilson, R. 
Leicester, sir J. TELLERS. 
Lloyd, J. M. Fitzpatrick, general 
North, D. Laurence, Dr. 


Feb. 12. On the order of the day being 
read, for going into a committee of the 
whole House, to consider further of the 
King’s Message, 

Sir John Sinclair said, he had been de- 
sirous of delivering his sentiments re- 
specting the project of a union with Ire- 
land, if it had not been understood that 
no farther discussion was to take place 
previous to the Speaker's Icaying the 
chair. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he was not aware 
that any such understanding existed. It 
was true the minister had deprecated any 
further discussion that might prevent the — 
House from going into the committee. 
He had indeed cid a singular compliment 
to both sides of the Hlouse, for he had 
said as much as if from this side of the 
House nothing like argument was to be 
expected, gnd from his own friends no- 
thing that could pass for an answer. He 
had leave indeed, tg muzzle his 
majority, but perbaps there might arise a 
spirit of independent loquacity that would 

isappoint his anxiety for going into the 
committee. There were two points, how- 
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ever, on which, being misunderstood, he 
wished to give some explanation. He not 
only opposed the union, at the present 
time, but he did not think the union at 
all necessary; on the contrary, he consi- 
dered it to be pregnant with danger to the 
liberties of both countries. It had been 
said too, that nobody had denied the com- 
petency of the Irish parliament to con- 
clude a treaty of union. The fact how- 
ever was, that from the distinction taken 
upon this side between the power to make, 
and the-power to accept the contract, it 
was unnecessary to argue that point. It 
was his opinion, at the same time, ‘that 
the Irish parliament had not, and could 
not, have the right to adopt any measure 
so important as aunion. Of the power he 
said nothing, but they could have no 
right. What would have been the feel- 
ing of an English parliament, if it had been 
proposed at any former period to incor- 
lala England with another power? 
‘hat would have been thought if when 
Philip 2nd succeeded to the crown of 
this country, the English had been required 
to send their parliament to Madrid; or, 
had prince George of Denmark lived to 
succeed queen Anne, they had been called 
upon to send Lords and Commons to Den- 
mark? Would they not have said that the 
had no right to do such a thing, that it 
‘was a measure beyond the intent and ob- 
ject of the trust confided tothem? Having 
already expressed his opinion on the ten- 
dency of the measure, it was not his in- 
tention to attend the discussion in the 
committee, but when the Speaker left the 
chair, he should leave the House. He 
likewise gave notice, that it was his in- 
tention on some future occasion to bring 
forward a proposition respecting the doing 
away of the civil disqualifications in Ire- 
land arising from religious distinctions. 
Mr. Martin said, he should have ob- 

‘ae to the Speaker’s leaving the chair 

ad he not been convinced that there was 
No intention to force this measure upon 
the Irish people. He thought the present 
was perhaps the only opportunity of saving 
Ireland. With respect to what was called 
the final adjustment of 1782, he could 
not see how that adjustment could at all 
tie up the two nations from voluntarily 
coming to some farther agreement by 
‘mutual consent. If he conceived any 
thing like force was intended, he would 
oppose the question; but-he hoped that 
farther discussion would render the: sub- 
ject better understood. 
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The House then went into‘a committee 
oo the Resolutions; Mr. Douglas in the 
chair. 

Mr. Bankes contended, that Ireland 
was not in a condition to coalesce and 
unite with this country from the state of 
her religious discords and political feuds. 
To remove those disorders a union was not 
the proper way. -He rather thought thet 
the Irish parliament was the proper me- 
dium through which they should be reme- 
died. The source of them lay not in the 
government of Ireland, but in the preva- 


lence of English faction and influence. © 


He was supported im this position by the 
unanimous testimony of alt people there. 
He would appeal to the Catholics, to Dr. 
M'Nevin: even the United Irishmen them- 


selves joined in that opinion. Through-- 


out that country English faction was exe- 
crated. The Catholics of Ireland might 
hope hereafter to see a reformation in the 
representation of Parliament, and through 
that medium looked to a participation of 
honour and emolument, or, at least, to 
an alleviation of their burdens; but if the 
measure of union took place, all those 
hopes must be cut off, as by the united 
pa the door of redress must ever 
shut upon them, especially asa test 
was one point tobe established. The 
licy with which Ireland had been treated 
for many years was barbarous and narrow; 
for three centuries the people had been 
stationary in civilization. Before Ireland 
could be tranquil, before she could be 
brought to a state in which this country 
could coalesce with her, we should be 


obliged to alter the system on which we 


had for some time past shown a disposi- 
tion to act. We must retrace our steps. 
He wished those who were for doing away 
all religious distinctions were present now. 
It was his fixed opinion that it was neces- 
sary to found our policy upon those relj- 
aot distinctions, instead of totally aban- 

oning them. ‘Yet he believed there was 
something in the Catholic cause that might 
be united to the Protestants. Numbers 
of Catholics were in the yeomanry, militia, 
and other military corps. He thought a 
distinction might be made between the 
Catholics who were loyal, and those who 
stirred up and fomented rebellion. He 
thought that instead ofa general sweeping 
overthrow of religious distinctions, a line 
might be ‘drawn between those who ‘had 
shown themselves ‘worthy of confidence, 
and those who had proved themselves. in- 


} veterate foes ; arid he thought that those 
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who could produce certificates of good 
conduct might gradually be admitted to 
share the privileges of the Protestants. 
He had the authority of the committee of 
the Irish parliament for stating, that the 
Roman Catholic priests were the most 
active instruments of the late rebellion. 
Notwithstanding the conduct of the French 
to the pope, and to all religions, particu- 
larly the Catholic, these priests were so 
inveterate in their animosity to Dritish 
connexion, that they were ready to pro- 
mote the views of France for its destruc- 
tion. It was not religion then, but dis- 
like of the English name, by which they 
were actuated. Such men, therefore, 
ought not to be suffered to nourish ani- 
mosity and to perpetuate rebellion. For 
this, and the other intestine evils by which 
Ireland was distracted, a union was not 
the remedy, as it did not go to any inter- 
nal regulations. He did not attach tothe 
argumentof the frail connexion that onthe 
present footing, subsisted between the two 
countries, that importance which some 
had given it. Ireland could not, under the 
Pare system, neutralize her ports, as 
1ad been contended; the prerogative of 
the executive power to declare peace and 
war increased the influence of government 
on the legislature, and afforded no incon- 
siderable security against any difference 
between the two countries in political 
questions of importance. It was to be 
considered too, that Ireland was unable 
to stand alone, and for aid she could look 
only to two powers, France and England. 
Was it possible, after what she had scen 
of the conduct of France, that she could 
expect more security under her auspices, 
than under the fostering care of Great 
Britain? The apprehension appeared so 
groundless, that he should not pursue it 
farther.—There was another circumstance, 
however, on which the House should 
pause before it came to a determination. 
He had opposed the proposition formerly 
made for infusing, as it was called, fresh 
blood into the veins of the constitution, 
by the addition of new knights chosen 
from the counties of England. If he was 
adverse to the admission of men of such 
a description as they must have been, on 
account of their numbers, he must be much 
more hostile to the admission of a still 
greater number, chosen from among those 
who constituted the Irish House of Com- 
moos. Such an accession would tend 
only to render the House of Commons 
tumultuous and disorderly.—Even sup- 
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posing the measure carried with the una- 
nimous consent of parliament, he could 
not sce its efficiency, or how it could pre- 
vent the Catholics from joining the French 
three months after its adoption, if an op- 
portunity should occur: but the agitation 
of the question in the present state of the 
country might be attended with much 
mischief. It could not diminish the num- 
ber of enemies, on the contrary, it might 
make fues of thase who were now our 
friends, and of course could bring no ad- 
ditional force or cnergy to the common 
cause. 

Mr. Speaker Addinzton rose. He said, 
that the occasions were tew on which he 
was disposed to take any other part in the 
debates and proceedings of the House, 
than that which was calied for by his offi- 
cial duty; on the present important gues- 
tion, however, he thought it incumbent 
upon bim to express his opinion by his 
vote; and exhausted as the subject had 
been, he hoped for the indulgence of the 
committee, whilst he stated the grounds 
upon which that vote would be given. 
His view of the subject was, indeed, very 
different from that of his hon. friend, whe 
had declared it to be his opinion, that the 
situation of Ireland was such as to render 
it not only incxpedient, but unsafe, to coa- 
lesce with her. Now it was upon the si- 
tuation of that country, at the present mo- 
ment, that he founded his conviction, not 
merely of the expediency, for of that he 
had long been satisfied, but of the urgent 
and pressing necessity of the measure tn 
question; which, though considered by 
his hon. friend as in no degree tending to 
remedy those evils, which were univer- 
sally acknowledged, he was convinced 
would, in the first instance, patliate, and 
ultimately eradicate them; would at once 
have the ciiect of allaying irritation and 
animosity, and ere long, he trusted of ex- 
tinguishing them for ever. 

His hon. fricnd was also disposed to 
think, that the legislature of Ireland was 
fully adequate to the redress of those 
grievances which require parliamentary in- 
terposition, and tu the restoration of in- 
ternal tranquillity. The supposition unfor- 
tunately was not warrantedby experience: 
to the redress of some of the grievances 
complained of, and to the removal of some 
of the causes of irritation, the Speaker 
said its adequacy could not be doubted ; 
but there were radical and inherent evils, 
closely interwoven with the state and con- 
dition of Ircland, and with the temper, the 
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feelings, and the prejudices of the great 
body of the people, which, though they 
were net occasianed by the separation of 
the two legislatures, he was convinced an 
incorporation of those legislatures could 
alone effectually remove. It was a melan- 
choly, but, he feared, an incontrovertible 
truth, -that the state of Ireland had, at no 
period of its history, with which we are 
acquainted, been such as to afford satis- 
faction to any mind, that could justly ap- 
preciate the blessings of 3 well ordered, a 
flourishing, and a happy condition of civil 
society. The bounty of Providence had, 
indeed, been displayed in that country by 
a fertile soil, and by abundant means of 
internal improvement and prosperity ; its 
inhabitants had not been less distinguished 
thae those of Great Britain, in correspond- 
ing stations of life, for eloquence, for li- 
terary and scientific acquirements, and for 
those talents and exertions which have e3- 
tablished the naval and military renown 
of the British empire. Their form of go- 
vernment was the same as our own, but it 
wanted its true characteristics; it did not 
like ours, bestow and receive general con- 
fidence and protection: for it was not, 
like ours, connected by ties, which he 
trusted were here indissoluble, with the 
obvious interests, the feelings, and the sen- 
timents of the great body of the people. 
The truth was, that, in contemplating 
the state of Ireland, even at a period of ap- 
parent tranquillity, it was impossible not 
to discover those seeds of animosity, which 
have unhappily been matured by circum- 
stances into insurrection and rebellion. To 
account, ina great degree, for this animo- 
sity, it might, perhaps, be sufficient to 
state, that a large majority of the people 
were Catholics, and that fuur-fifths of the 
property was in the hands of Protestanis, 
who are alone legally competent to hold 
the high offices of state, and to perform 
the functions of legislation. Hereditary 
feelings and resentments had, besides, con- 
tributed to keep these elements of internal 
discord in almost constant agitation. ‘The 
extensive confiscations which took place 
at the commencement of the last century, 
when, after the suppression of the rebel- 
lion by lord Mountjoy, almost the whole 
province of Ulster became forfeited to the 
crown; the creation of numerous boroughs 
by James 1st; which, in effect, transterred 
the legislative authority from the Catho- 
lics to the Protestants; the Act of Set- 
tlement, an@ explanation: the severities 
exercised by Cromwell; the event of the 
(VOL. XXXIV.] 
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battle of the Boyne, and the surrender of 
Limerick (though the articles of capitula- 
tion in the Jatter 'instance prove, what 
was, Indeed, manifested by the whole te- 
nour of his conduct, that a spirit of into- 
lerance and persecution made no part of 
the character of king William) ; the code 
of Popery Laws, which, however neces- 
sary for the security of persons of one 
persuasion, must be admitted to have ope- 
rated with great severity on those of the 
other: all these circumstances could not 
fail to recur forcibly to the minds of the 
Catholics, to keep alive the sensations 
which they successively excited, and to 
make them look with irritation at power, 
when they saw it lodged in the hands of 
those whoin they considered as their 
oppressors ; whose religious opinions they 
conceived to be heretical, and who were 
in possession of that property which the 
Catholics supposed had been unjustly 
wrested from their aneestors. On the 
other hand, the horrible excesses to which 
the vindictive fury and bigotry of the Ca- 
tholics were carried in 1641; the dread- 
ful use they made of the power, which they 
acquired upon the usurpation of James 2nd 
(for the government of James 2nd in Ire- 
land was an usurpation after he had abdi- 
cated the throne of England): the forfei- 
tures, the sequestrations, and and the at- 
tainders which then took place, had ne- 
cessarily engendered those sentiments of 
apprehension and distrust in the Protes- 
tants of that country, which occasioned, 
and appeared to justify, the code of pe- 
nalties and disabilities which was enacted 
at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. Such, he feared, was a true repre- 
sentation of the state and temper of Ire- 
land; and he was convinced that no re- 
medy could be effectual, but such as would 
strike at the root of the evfl, would abate 
the struggles for power, would remove the 
impediments to civilization and internal 
improvement, and by which the Protes- 
tant and Catholic inhabitants of the two 
countries would become one people, un- 
der the superiutending authority and pro- 
tection of a united and imperial parla 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker then stated, that about the 
year 1778, a material change of system 
took place: the extinction of the hopes of 
the House of Stuart, and the peaceable 
demeanour of the Roman Catholics, led 
to a repeal of the penal code, which bore 
upon them with peculiar hardship; and 
they obtained from the justice of the 
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Trish parliament full ae their pro- 
perty, complete personal liberty, and a 
perfect toleration of their religion. A wise 
and liberal policy induced the legislature 
of this country to relax, at the samhe pe- 
riod, the strictness ofthe Act of Naviga- 
tion, and of our colonial system: and an 
ungualified participation of the foreign 
trade of Great Britain was gg ar! 
given to his majesty’s subjects in Irela 

Farther concessions, of @ political nature, 
were made in the year 1782. The con- 
trol of the privy council under what was 
called Poyning’s law, was abolished ; and 
the act of the 6th of George Ist, affirming 
the power and authority of the king, by 
and with the consent of the Lords and 
Commons of Great Britain, to make Jaws 
and statutes to bind the kingdom and 
people of Ireland, was repealed. The in- 
dependence of the parliament of Ireland 
was thus fully and completely established, 
and, in the subeequent year, the appellant 
‘jurisdiction of the British House of Peers 
from the Courts of law in that country 
was done away. Without calling in ques- 
tion the wisdom or expediency of the 
‘measures last described, it would not, he 
trusted, be thought disrespectful or impro- 
per to observe, for the observation was 
warranted by a resolution of that House, 
that, however sufficient they might be for 
the removal of the grievances of which 
Treland then complained, they were de- 
fective, and incomplete for the purpose 
of adjusting the relation in which the two 
countries were thenceforward to stand, as 
branches of the same empire; that they 
loosened the ancient ties of connexion, 
and that they substituted no others in 
their place. Such a state of things might 
possibly have subsisted for a time, during 
@ period of tranquillity: but it was ill- 
suited to bear the agitation of that tem- 
pest, which soon convulsed a considerable 
part of Eurepe, and extended its malig- 
nant and desolating principles to the sis- 
ter kingdom. For its influence and its 
ravages it there unfortunately found an 
ample field: there were wanting in that 
country (as he had befure stated), those 
links by which the body of the people 
shouldbe connected with the government : 
there were not, in the degrge, at least, 
that could be wished, those ties between 
the higher and the great mass of the lower 
orders of the community which are, perhaps, 
the best security forinternal peaceand tran- 
quillity. In many parts of the country 
the non-residence of proprietors, and 
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the intervention of other persons and other 
interests, obstructed that communication 
and intercourse between landlord and te- 
nant which were equally advantageous to 
both, and the community at large. The 
predominance of numbers, as had been 
already mentioned, was on the part of the 
Catholics, that of property on the part of 
the Protestants. The new philosophy 
had taught the dreadful lesson that was 
to be derived from such a disproportion : 
religious bigotry, for the first time came 
in aid of principles always formidable, and 
aggravated the danger arising from the 
physical strength of numbers, and the new 
doetrines of the Rights of Man. 

With the particulars of the convulsion 
that had recently taken place, all were too 
well acquainted. He would not now 
enter into them, but confine himself to a 
consideration of the various plans which 
had been proposed for restoring tran- 
quillity to Ireland, and for perpetuating 
her connexion with Great Britain. Of 
these, Catholic emancipation, as it is cal- 
led ; the re-enactment of the popery laws, 
in the whole, or in part ; and an incorpora- 
tion of the legislature of the two countries 
had each its separate advocates. The ob- 
jeetions to Catholic emancipation, coupled 
as it was, according to the general opi- 
nion of its advocates, with parliamentary 
reform, were, in the language of Mr. Fos- 
ter, whuse name he could not mention but 
with sentiments of respect, ‘“* that it 
had the tendency to give the influence to 
numbers, and take it from property, and 
to overwhelm the rights of the Protes- 
tants of Ireland.” 

Mr. Speaker acknowledged, that he was 
anxious for the removal of the most ob- 
noxious grounds of complaint against what 
was termed the Protestant ascendancy ; 
but he sought for the attainment of this 
desirable object, by no other means than 
those of a legislative union: and not at 
the hazard of those formidable conse- 
quences, which Catholic emancipation, 
with all that belonged to it, was, in his 
opinion calculated to produce. Indeed, 
if the Catholics were true to their con- 
science and their creed, the Protestant 
establishment must be xposed by such a 
sani to immediate, and, perhaps, ine- 
vitable danger; and the state of the Pro- 
testants, under such circumstances, be 
rendered worse than that of the Catholics 
during any period of the present and pre- 
ceding century. If actuated by interest 
and passion (by which he did not suppose 
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that they were hkely to be more or less 
influenced than others), they could not be 
supposed to possess, without exercising it, 
the power of recovering that property of 
which they conceived their ancestors to 
have been wrongfully deprived: and if, 
under the present circumstances, the in- 
conveniences arising from the discordant 
procerdmes of distinct legislatures have 

een regarded with anxiety and apprehen-. 
sion, he could not but conceive such sen- 
sations would be applicable, in a far 
stronger degree, if political power was 
possessed by those, between whom, and 
the parliament of Great Britain, a greater 
variety of differences from various causes, 
might be supposed to arise, and on points 
less capable of reconciliation and adjust- 
ment. 

His hon. friend who spoke last thought 
that it would be expedient for the parlia- 
ment of Ireland to tread back some of the 
steps that had been taken, and to re-enact 
the whole code of the Popery laws (the 
repeal of which had been the subject of 
such general encomium and satisfaction) 
against the Catholics, who did not produce 
certificates of their peaceable and loyal 
conduct during the late rebellion: and to 
provide that those by whom such certifi- 
cates were produced, should be admitted 
to all the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
Protestants; but he had also intimated 
such an opinion of the Catholics, as to 
leave little hope that many of them would 
be entitled to the benefit of such a dis- 
tinction. That disaffection had spread 
widely amongst that body, could not, he 
feared, be contested: that it had been so 
nearly universal, as some persons had 
imagined, he thought there were solid 
groundstodeny. Many individuals of the 
yeomanry and other volunteer corps, and 
most of those of whom the militia regi- 
ments consisted, were of that persuasion ; 
and yet they had in general manifested the 
utmost degree of ardour and alacrity in re- 
sisting the internal, as well as the foreign 
enemies of their country. He was, how- 
ever, concerned to think that, on the part 
of a large | dal of the Catholics, 
strong prejudices against this country must 
be con to exist; but he was con- 
vinced that they arose in a great degree, 
from the persuasion that the Protestant 
ascendancy was principally maintained by 
British connexion and British power. 

He said, that the proceeding which had 
been recommended by his hon. friend, 
would, if his advice was followed, appear 
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to imply that the rebellion had been carried 
on by Catholics only ; a supposition which 
the accounts received from the seat of. it, 
and the characters and confessions of many 
of the united Irishmen, would effectually 
disprove. The proposed discrimination 
would, he was persuaded, if adopted, add 
fuel to the flame, and create new sources 
of dissension and hostility. It should, 
besides, be observed, that many who, from 
motives of hypocrisy, or of regard to their 
personal safety, had not given way to the 
malignant suggestions of their own minds, 
by taking up arms against the government, 
would thereby be countenanced ; whereas, 
in other paris, that had been the scene of 
insurrection and. rebellion, the Catholic, 
who had yielded to a momentary, though 
an unjustifiable impulse, would, by one 
rash step, be excluded for ever. This was 
not @ mode, according to his opinion, of 
healing the divisions, and of establishing 
the tranquillity of Ireland: it could not 
have the effect of allaying the irritation 
of the Catholics, nor of conveying to the 
Protestants a greater degree of confidence 
and security. 

Mr. Speaker then adverted to the mea- 
sufe of 1793, by which the competency 
to enjoy and exercise the elective franchise 
and to hold certain offices, was afforded 
to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and 
to the opinion which had been stated con- 
cerning it, from an authority to which he 
had before referred. ‘* For that measure,” 
Mr. Foster had said, “that he could not 
thank the Irish minister, though he did 
for many others; for that from his soul he 
considered it as the prelude and certain 
foreruoner of the overthrow of the Pro- 
testant establishment in Ireland "—* that 
it hazarded the Hanover succession, and 
the connexion with Great Britain.” From 
these opinions, he was far from dissenting ; 
he had quoted them, not only to mark the 
danger which was apprehended from the 
proceedings of 1793, by a gentleman 
known to be friendly to the Protestant es- 
tablishment, and to the connexion with, 
Great Britain, but for the purpose of 
founding upon them an argument in favour 
of the measure in question. If the pre- 
dictions of Mr. Foster were well-founded, 
and he confessed that they accorded ina 
gteat degree with his own sentiments and | 
apprehensions, he saw no means by which 
their accomplishment could possibly be 
averted, but by a legislative union, or by 
a renewal of the restrictions and disabili- 
ties which were done away by the act of 
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1793. Of the former measure Mr. Foster 
had very recently disapproved; and it 
could not therefore but be supposed, that 
it was by the latter only that he could hope 
to prevent those calamities which, he was 
convinced, were deprecated by no one 
more anxiously and sincerely than by that 
hon. gentleman himself. He would, how- 
ever, acknowledge, that if he were obliged 
to make an option between a recurrence 
to so much of the system of the Popery 
laws as was repealed at that time, or to 
Catholic emancipation, coupled with par- 
liamentary reform, he should conceive that 
he best consulted the tranquillity of Ire- 
land, and the interests of the empire at 
large, in giving the preference to the for- 
mer: but that it was, in a great measure, 
because his objections to both were radical | 
and insuperable, that he was compelled to 
give his cordial and entire support to the 
measue of a legislative union. 

He said, it was a satisfaction to him 
to know that the opinion which he enter- 
tained on this subject was sanctioned by 
great and respectable authorities. It could 
not be unimportant to the weight and 
credit of such a measure, to state that it 
had been countenanced by distinguished 
and enlightened men in the last century ; 
that it had the approbation of sir Matthew 
Decker, sir William Petty, and sit Josiah 
Child; that Molineux, the friend of 
Locke, who had incurred, as the Journals 
could testify, the displeasure of that 
House, for his bold assertion of the inde- 
pendent authority of the parliament of his 
native country, anxiously wished for its 
adoption. After having referred io his 
publication on this subject, to many an- 
cient documents, for the purpose of prov- 
Ing, that, at an early period of our his- 
tory, delegates from Ireland had been sent 
to the parliament of Great Britain, Mr. 
Molineux adds— If from these records 
it be concluded that the parliament of 
Iengland may bind Ireland, it must also 
be allowed that the people of Ireland 
ought to have their representatives in 
the parliament of England; and this I 
believe we should be willing enough to 
embrace, but it is a happiness we can 
hardly hope for.” It was also material to 
state, that in the second year of the reign 
of queen Anne, when, as had been said, 
it had become difficult for the Protestants 
to keep their ground in Ireland, a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords of that 
kingdom was appointed to take into con- 
sideration the state of the nation: and the 
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committee reported, ** That wu due 
consideration of the present constitution 
of this kingdom, such a humble repre- 
sentation be made to the queen of the state 
and condition thereof, as may best incline 
her majesty, by such proper means as to 
her majesty shall seem fit, to promote such 
an union with England as may best qualify 
the states of this kingdom to be represented 
there.” The proposition was not listened 
to by the queen’s ministers, and, as has 
been stated by lord Clare, ‘it was not 
till this attempt to unite the parliaments of 
both countries had proved abortive, that 
the great code of the Popery laws of Ire- 
land was enacted: a code,” he admitted, 
‘“‘ of great severity, but evidently forced 


| Upon the parliament by necessity.” To 


these authorities, and many others might. 
be cited in support of them, he had the 
utmost satisfaction in adding those of lord 
Clare, lord Carleton, lord Kilwarden, and 
particularly of lord Yelverton, who had been 
called the ‘“ Father of the Independence 
of the Irish Parliament,” but whose sen- 
timents at this time were by no means in- 
consistent with his conduct in 1782; as it 
was only by the establishment of the inde- 
pendence of the parliament of Ireland, 
that a legislative union could be the result 
of the compact between the two countries. 
Without that measure it must have been 
an act of power on the part of Great 
Britain. 

To the opinions of these great and en- 
lightened men, who have proved them- 
selves to be the true friends of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, by their constant endea- 
vours to encourage and promote a close 
and intimate connexion between the two 
countries, he desired to add those enter- 
tained by Dr. M'Nevin and others, of 
that, which (with reference to their own , 
views and projects) they justly denomi- 
nated a fatal measure. It would be re- 
collected that these persons have declared 
that, on their parts, Catholic emancipa- 
tion was a mere pretence, and that sepa- 
ration was the real and invariable object of 
all their hopes and all their efforts. Onthe 
9th of April 1795, the committee of nine, 
of which Dr. M‘Nevin, Lewins, Ryan, and 
others of the same description, were mem- 
bers, assembled at the chapel in Francis- 
street, Dublin, and came to the following, 
amongst other, resolutions: ‘* Resolved 
unanimously, That we are sincerely and 
unalterably attached to the rights, liberties, 
and independence of our native country ; 
and we pledge ourselves, collectively and 
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individually, to resist, even our own 
emancipation, if proposed to be conceded 
on the ignominious terms of acquiescence 
in the fatal measure of a union with the 
sister kingdom.—That the thanks of this 
meeting be respectfully presented to our 
agent, Theobald Wolfe Tone, esq. for the 
readiness with which be accompanied our 
deputies to England, and the many other 
important services he has rendered to the 
Catholic body, in pursuit of emancipation 
—services whichno gratitude can over-rate 
and no remuneration can over-pay.” 

It was not, however, upon authority 
enly, much as he was inclined to respect 
it, nor upon the repugnance of United 
Irishmen to this measure, that he was dis- 
posed to support and recommend it. He 
thought thet it was calculated to avert 
rouch probable evil from both countries, 
and to produce positive and substantial 
advantages to both. One of the leading 
considerations in its favour was, that it 
would in future preclude the inconve- 
pience and danger, of which recent expe- 
rience warrants the apprehension, arising 
from the discordant determinations of se- 
parate and independent legislatures. He 
reminded the committee ef the proceed- 
ings of the Irish parliament, upon the sub- 
ject of the commercial propositions in 
1785, and the question of the appointment 
of a regent, which occurred in 1788. In 
the former, the sensitive jealousy of the 
parliament of Ireland deprived that coun- 
try of the obvious and undisputed advan- 
tages which were held out to it, by a free 
access to the home market of Great Bri- 
tain ; in the latter, it would be recollected 
that the diversity of opinion, which oc- 
curred in the.two parliaments, led not only 
to a difference as to the extent of the 
power and authority, but as to the identity 
of the person, by whom, during the illness 
of his majesty, the functions of executive 
government were to be exercised. The 
same illustrious personage was indeed 
nominated by both, but by one as a matter 
of choice; in virtae of a supposed right 
by the other: in one with more limited 
powers; in the other with powers as un- 
jimited as those of the monarch himself. 
It was therefore obvious that the discord- 
ant principles, which operated at that 
juncture, and which actually occasioned 
the delegation ef.different degrees of au- 
thority, might also have led to the nomi- 
nation of different individuals; ‘and this at 
the hazard of the tranquillity and safety 
of the empire, and am direct violation of 
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the spirit of the unrepealed statute of 
Henry 8th, which enacts that “ the king- 
dom of Ireland is inseparably annexed to, 
and dependent upon, the crown of Great 
Britain, and that whoever is king of Eng- 
land, is thereby tpso facto king of Ire- 
land.” Upon every thinking mind a deep 
impression was made by these transac- 
tions; aad a very respectable gentleman, 
who now holds a high office in Ireland, is 
reported to have said, in a debate at that 
period—“ If these sentiments are to pre- 
vail, what shall prevent us to-morrow from 
adopting a diferent mutiny-bill, or dis- 
claiming a uniformity in religion? The 
unity of the executive magistrate lias been 
well called the solitary bond of union; 
but can it exist for a moment, if a possi- 
bility remains of the two legislatures being 
discordant on this sybject? Unless one 
is suffered to take the lead, the alternative 
is obvious: with two legislatures so liable 
to pull different ways, no authority can 
govern.” 

His hon. friend who preceded him, ap- 
peared, however, to be under little appre- 
hension upon the subject of a possible 
difference of sentiments and conduct, in 
the two Icgislatures. He thought that as 
the king of Great Britain wus the su- 
preme executive magistrate, and there- 
fore vested with the same. prerogatives in 
both countries, it was not to be supposed 
that those embarrassments and dangers 
would arise, which might be occasioned 
by a declared difference of opinion on the 
subjeet of treaties, or on the great ques- 
tions of peace or war. The Speaker said, 
he knew and respeeted the prerogatives of 
the crown, but he likewise knew and re- 
spected the privileges of the peuple. Of 
these the power of the purse was the most 
important ; it was the great instrument of 
support and control; the check upon the 
abuse of power on the part of the advisers 
ofthe crown, and the safeguard and guar- 
dian of the interests and liberties of the 
people. It would not be contended that 
this great privilege was to be borne down 
by prerogative ; and if not, it might, ata 
period of public emergency, be differently 
exercised in both countries. In one, sup- 
plies might be liberally granted; in the 
other, absolutely withheld; and the co- 
operation of the two great branches of the 
empire could never be ensured, even on 
occasions in which its security and inde- 
pendence were deeply and essentially in- 
volved. The Speaker, however, declared, 
that his hopes went farther; he thought, 
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that if the present measure was carried 
into effect, itwould not only preclude such 
a discordance as he had described, but 


that it would lead to a coincidence of 
views and sentiments in the great body of 


the people of both kingdoms ; that they 
would all look the same way: and that 
their feelings and opinions would inva- 
riably recognize the same interests, the 
same allies, and the same enemies. 

He must however declare, that no con- 
sideration so forcibly impelled him to wish 
for the adoption of this measure, as his 
conviction of the beneficial consequences 
with which it would be attended to the in- 
ternal situation of Ireland; his hope and 
belief were, that it would lead to the re- 
moval of a principal ground of animosity, 
by precluding that species of contest, 


which had hitherto subsisted for obtaining 
Among 
the lower orders of society, he was con- 
vinced that its salutary effects would be 
found in that change of manners, the re- 
ult of habitual industry, which would 
necessarily be produced by the transfer of 
a part of the capital of Great Britain to 
ould it be supposed, he 

persons of opulence 
would be so much inclined to embark any 
part of their property from hence in the 
trade and commerce of Ireland, if the 
parliament of that country were still to 
remain distinct from, instead of being in- 


political authority and power. 


that country. 


would ask, that 


corporated with, that of Great Britain? 
Of the consequences which must be pro- 


duced by such an application of part of 


the wealth of this country, no doubt 
could be entertained; it would operate 
on every class of the community, and dif- 
fuse itself throughout every part of that 
kingdom : and notwithstanding what had 
been said of the aggravation that would 
be occasioned by alegislative union to the 
evil arising from the non-residence of the 
opulent proprietors of land in that coun- 
try, he was convinced, that whatever had 
a tendency to give security to property 
and improvement to manners would prove 
the fallacy of such a supposition ; and that 
even those wastes and fastnesses, which 
now afford retreat to the marauder, the 
assassin, and the rebel, would be the 
scenes of cheerful labour and protected 
industry, of mutual confidence and social 
intercourse, under the superintendance 
and guardianship of well-administered and 
bencticent laws. 

it had been said, that. amongst the con- 
sequences of such a measure, it could not 
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be contended that it would be possible to 
mention any immediate advantage to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland: from this 
assertion, however, he must beg leave to 
dissent. The elective franchise itself, 
bestowed by the parliament of Ireland 
in 1793, could hardly be considered as a 
boon to the Roman Catholics, whom it 
was hoped and intended to gratify: the 
right, with the limitation annexed to it, 
could not be exercised in most instances, 
without some degree of violence to their 
opinions and their feelings: it could onl 
be made use of for the purpose of contri- 
buting to form a House of Commons, the 
whole body of which they too generally 
conceived to be-:adverse to their interests, 
and those of the individuals, to whom, from 
a coincidence in religious opinions, and 
from other causes, they had been accus- 
tomed to look up with the utmost respect. 
Whereas the same franchise, if employed 
in contributing to form the representation 
in a united parliament, might ‘be accom- 
panied with the satisfactory reflection, 
that the individual in whose behalf it was 
exercised, would be mixed with those, a 
majority of whom were uninfluenced b 
the prejudices which they have impated. 
whether on sufficient graund or otherwise 
is not now to be considered, to the par- 
liament and to the great body of the Pro- 
testants in Ireland. 

With respect to the expediency of ex- 
tending to the Roman Catholics of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the event of such 
a measure as was now in contemplation, a 
more ample participation of the rights of 
Protestant subjects, he would not now offer 
an opinion ; he would, however, quote the 
sentiments of a person (Dr. Duigenan) 
whose good sense he admired, and who 
would not be accused of a strong bias to- 
wards the Roman Catholics of Ireland: 
“It has been the opinion of very great 
and able statesmen, that a union with 
England, on just and equitable terms, 
would be very advantageous to Ireland, 
would contribute greatly to increase her 
trade and: her opulence, and conduce to 
the strength of the empire at large; and 
in any event, it could not be more preja- 
dicial to the Romanists of Ireland, than 
to any other class of his majesty's subjects 
here, but much less (if it could be at all 
prejudicial, which I cannot admit), inas- 
much, if we were one people with the 
British nation, the preponderance of the 
Protestant body of the whole empire 
would be so great, that alJ rivalship and 
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jealousies between Protestants and Ro- 
manists would cease for ever, and it would 
not be necessary, for the safety of the 
empire at large, to curb Romanistsby any 
exclusive law whatsoever.” 

On the supposed surrender of the rights 
of the parliament of Ireland, and the sa- 
crifice of its independency, he was not 
disposed to dwell ; the futility of the ar- 
guments on which those objections were 
founded, was, in his opinion at least, fully 
developed on a former occasion : he would 
only say, that if a uniform coincidence 
should take place between the two legis- 
Jatures, the independency of one or the 
other would be liable to be called in ques- 
tion ; and that without such a coincidence 
the interests of the empire, and eventually 
the connexion between the two countries, 
might possibly be endangered. 

Mr. Speaker said, he was not inclined 
to take up the time of the committee by 
a reference to the particulars of the union 
with Scotland, to the consequences which 
followed that measure, or to the arguments 
which they suggested on the present oc- 
casion. These topics had been already 
discussed, in a manner which could not 
fail to make a forcible impression on the 
House. He would only remark, that the 
animosity between the two nations, im- 
mediately previous to the union, was such 
as to have led them to the verge of hos- 
tilities ; and that the grounds of distrust 
and complaint were thereby entirely done 
away. He also observed, that there were 
circumstances tending to facilitate an in- 
timate connexion between this country 
and Ireland, and to incorporate the peo- 
fie of those kingdoms, which did not be- 
Jong to the relation in which Edgland and 
Scotland stood to each other. It would 
be recollected, amongst other illustrations 
of this observation, that here, and in Ire- 
land, there was the same code of civil and 
criminal law ; the same forms for the ad- 
Ministration of justice ; and for the pur- 
poses of legislation, the same succession 
to the crown; and the same established 
religion. | 

Having stated a few of the many con- 
siderations which, in his opinion, recom- 
mended this measure, he thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to notice some of the 
objections that had been made to it. Of 
these there were two, either of which, if 

-valid, was fundamental and insuperable. 
The first was to the competency of the 
parliament of Ireland to accede to this 
-measure : the second relied on the final 
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acjustment, as it had been termed, of the 
year 1782. The one called in question 
the nature and extent of the authority of 
the parliament of Ireland; the other so- 
lermnly appealed to the good faith of the 
parliament of Great Britain. In viewin 
the question of competency, he said, it 
appeared to him that new doctrines of the 
present day were on the one side, and the 
sound principles, the theory and the prac- 
tice of the British constitution, on the 
other. The highest legal authorities af- 
firmed the extent and the supremacy of 
the power of parliament. It was sufficient 
to refer to the names of sir Edward Coke, 
sir Matthew Hale, sir William Blackstone, 
and many others, who, to say the least, . 
have never heen charged with a bias 
against the constitution and liberties of 
their country. That the functions of the 
legislature should be exercised on all oc- 
casions, and particularly on one so solemn 
and important as the present, with the ut- 
most circumspection, would be readily 
and universally allowed. It must also be 
admitted, that parliament possesses the 
power, and the right, when called for by 
the obligation of providing for the public 
security and welfare, to new-model the 
constitution, and to alter the succession 
to the crown, and the established religion 
of these kingdoms: and he would then 
ask those to whose objections he was re» 
ferring, where, if not in parliament, the 
means of carrying into effect such an ar- 
rangement as that which is now in con- 
templation, however necessary, and how- 
ever approved , could possibly be sup- 
posed to reside? Not in the constituent 
body, for it would hardly be said that they 
had delegated a trust to their representa- 
tives, with a reservation in particular 
cases: not in the people at large, for such 
a supposition would imply the dissolution 
of the government; as it is an established 
truth, that, while the constitution exists, 
the only legitimate sanction of public opi- 
nion, and its only efficient authority, 
must be derived from the proceedings of 
parliament. ‘ This is the place,” sir Wil- 
ham Blackstone observes, ** where that 
transcendant and absolute power, which — 
must in all governments reside somewhere 
is entrusted by the constitution of these 
kingdoms.” 

The attempts to preclude the discussion 
of the present subject, by the denomina- 
tion of a final adjustment, which had been 
bestowed on the proceedings of the yew 


1782, struck him with more astonishment 
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than even those which he had read and | mean the fluctuating and fleeting impres- 
heard against the sufficiency of parliament ; sions of the day, but those which were 


itself. If any importance were to be at- 
tached to those words, he should have ex- 
pected to find them solemnly recorded in 
acts of the respective legislatures, as the 
basis of the new relation which then took 

lace between the two countries: what, 
however. was the fact? They are men- 
tioned ina message from the king, and 
noticed in the addresses of the British 

arliament, and of the House of Lords in 

reland ; but in the address of the House 
of Commons of that country, these words 
are not to be found. He observed, that 
as it had been the practice (and a judi- 
cious one it was, where there is a general 
concurrence of ee that the address 
should accord with the speech or the 
messuge from his majesty, the omission 
was tromukable. 
been said upon this part of the subject, 
appeared to him to be a@ dispute about 
worda: for he was ready to acknowledge, 
that the British parliament would justly 
incur the imputation of a gross breach of 
faith, if they were to aim, either directly 
or indirectly, at the resumption of the 
power and supremaey which were then 
solemnly renounced: that the adjustinent, 
as far as the independency of the Irish 
parliament was concerned, was really and 
absolutely fin«! and conclusive; but if the 
argument, which was meant to be founded 
on the-e words, could be expected to 
avail, it must not only pass over the mea- 
sure which took place in the subsequent 
year, and the resolution whichimmediately 
succeeded the act for the repeal of the 
sixth of George Ist, but it must con- 
tend that the true import of those words 
was *o0 binding and peremptory, as to bar 
the possibility of adopting any ulterior ar- 
rangement of the nature of that to 
which they might be supposed to apply, 
however called for by the obvious in- 
terests, and the wishes of the inhabitants 
of bota countries. Such a proposition 
could not be maintained, and if not, the 
arguinent with which it was necessarily 
connecied, must, in his opinion, fall to the 
ground. 

Mr. Sneaker said, that some objections 
had been urged, the force of which he 
would by no means deny. He was tho- 
rouchly convinced that the House of 
Commons, os at present constituted, was 
atrue and faithful representative of the 
people of Great Lritain; that there their 
opinicns and their wishes (he did not 


All, however, that had 


1 


the result of information and reficction) 
had their due influence, and were there 
fully and accurately expressed. He could 
not, therefore contemplate without anxjety 
the possible effects of such an alteration 
as the measure in question would produce. 
He was not, however, inclined to se 
a conjectural and contingent evil to that 
which was positive and immediate; or if 
he did, he must compare one, as cautiously 
as he could, with the other, and strike the 
balance. His apprehensions on this sub- 
ject would be greater, were it not for the 
experience which has been afforded by 
the union with Scotland : but the pressing 
evils, which it was tle duty of the House, 
if possible, to avert, were uppermost in 
his mind; and he was convinced, that 
every other roimedy which had been sug- 
gested was fraught with consequences in+ 
finitely more injurious than any of those 
which even this circumstance, objection- 
able as he allowed it to be, was capabte of 
producing. Of the danger to the com- 
mercial interests of this country, which 
had been adverted to, but which had not 
been much insisted upon, he said he en- 
tertained no serious apprehension. Ht was 
not true that Great Britain would neces- 
sarily lose what Ireland would gain. He 
knew, besides the liberality and the good 
sense of the merchants and manufacturers 
of this country, if Ireland should cease to 
be a separate kingdom, they would not en- 
tertain a wish to withhold from her inha- 
bitants a fair and equal participation of 
the advantages which were enjoyed by 
themselves; and they were fully aware, 
that whatever contributed to promote in- 
dustry and to produce tranquillity, in Ire- 
land, had a tendency to give additional 
abcd and stability to the trading inte- 
rests of Great Britain. 

It had been asked, why, if this measure 
was brought forward with such obvious 
advantages, the adoption of it had not 
been sooner recommended? To which 
it had been justly and forcibly answered, 
that it should not be wondered at, if those, 
who are convinced that this close connec- 
tion between the two countries is essential 
to the welfare of both, should be particu- 
Jarly solicitous to strengthen and confirm 
it, when the dissolution of that connexion 
is the avowed object of the intestine trat- 
‘tors in Jreland, and of the common ene- 
nry of the two kingdoms. He was, how- 
cver, concerned to think, and to acknow - 
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ledge, that precautionary wisdom had ve 
little influence on the conduct of indivi- 
duals, or of nations ; an evil must in ge- 
neral have been painfully experienced be- 
fore measures are taken to remove it, or 
to guard against its return: the abuses of 
power led to that establishment of our 
rights, and that security to our liberties, 
which took place at the Revolution. The 
weight of the public debt was becoming, 
at least in the opinion of many, intolerable 
to the subjects of this country, before ef: 
ficacious measures were adopted for its 
diminution ; and it was not until public 
credit was seriously reduced, and the ob- 
jections to the plan of raising the supplies 
of the year, by the ordinary practice of 
loans, became almost insuperable, that 
the system of the present session of par- 
liament was adopted; which, however 
burdensome, was a subject of general ap- 

robation, and a source of pcide, of satis- 
action, and of confidence to a great ma- 
jority of the people. To this want of 
promptitude to provide against remote 
and contingent evils, one exception, in- 
deed, presented itself to his recollection: 
it was, the measure adopted by the parlia- 
in 1791, which provided, that in case of 
future loans a farther sum should be 
borrowed to be apped as a sinking fund, 
for the purpose of gradually redeeming 
the addition thereby occasioned to the 
funded debt. Too much could not be 
said in commendation of the provident 
wisdom and justice of that measure, which 
is constantly employed in diminishing the 
peewee upon public credit, which arises 

om an increasing accumulation of the 
debt contracted since the commencement 
of the war ; and in effecting an entire re- 
lief from its burthens perhaps to ourselves, 
but certainly, and at no distant period, 
to our descendants. 

Some gentlemen had entertained an 
opinion which, he acknowledged, was en- 
titled to serious attention and considera- 
tion; that, as the proposed measure had 
been discountenanced by the House of 
Commons in Ireland, to persist in the 
discussion of it here, would be to add to 
the irritation which unhappily prevails in 
that country. Such an effect he should 
sincerely Jament, and should be sorry to 
have any share in producing. There were 
other consequences, however, which it 
was of the utmost importance to avert. 
If the parliament of this country were to 
abstain from declaring the conditions upon 
which it would be disposed to incorporate 
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itself with the parliament of Ireland, it was. 
impossible not to be aware of the oppor- 
tunity and scope which would be afforded 
for misconception, suspicion, and misre- 
presentation. He trusted that we should 
adopt such resolutions as would rather. 
tend to appease than to inflame: such as 


‘would be a pledge of our liberality and. 


our justice: that we should manifest the 
earnestness and sincerity of our wishes to 
communicate to Ireland full participation 
of all the advantages we enjoy; that we 
should prove ourselves desirous of consi- 
dering the inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries as one people, connected together by 
the closest ties under the same constitue 
gon the same parliament, and the same 
ing. 

He had understood, that, if the resolue 
tions which had been opened should be 
agreed to, it would be proposed that they 
should be carried to the foot of the throne,, 
accompanied by an address to his majesty. 
In that address he hoped, and was per- 
suaded, that no sentiments or expressions 
would be introduced which jealousy might 
misinterpret, or malice pervert: that 
there would be no indication of a wish on 
our part to press the consideration of it 
upon the legislature of Ireland; and that 
no a sur would be given to it, but what. 
it might derive from the free and unbiassed 
opinions, and dispassionate judgment of 
the parliament and people of that king- 
dom. The subject, he was convinced, 
would makes its way. To Ireland he was 
satisfied that greater advantages were now 
held out, than had ever been afforded by, 
any a measure to any country; that 
it would greatly augment the resources, 
and place upon a rock tsat would be im- 
pregnable, as far as that term could be 
applied to any human establishment, the 
strength and security of the British em- 
pire. He would, however, acknowledge 
that his views and hopes extended still far- 
ther, as he was thoroughly persuaded, 
that whatever had a tendency to consoli- 
date and maintain the power and the in- 
dependence of these kingdoms, was of the 
deepest importance to the best and most 
valuable interests of mankind. From 
these considerations, he gave the resolu- 
tion his most cordial support. 

The Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th Resolu- 
tions were then 4 Shae to. The question 
being put upon the 6th resolution, which 
goes tu grant an equality of privileges in 
trade and navization, &c. to Ireland, 

Mr. Putt said, it was the duty of every 
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thember to attend to the peculiar interests 
of his constituents; but there was a para- 
mount set which called upon them still 
whore forcibly to consult the general pros- 
perity of the empire at large. When this 
subject was duly considered, it would ap- 
pear that it was indifferent in what part 
of the empire any given manufacture flou- 
rished, especially if it was established in a 
place where it was most likely to flourish ; 
and he was particularly happy in being able 
to say that the trade and manofacturers of 
this country were far from being in such an 
unprosperous condition as to make the 
present resolution give the least umbrage 
to the manufacturers of any great town. 
The only objection which he thought it 
liable to was, that it referred to a distant 
perc’ what ought immediately to result 

om a complete union. 

Mr. Carew, when the 7th resolution 
was proposed, objected to it as not pre- 
cisely expressing that an identity of taxa- 
tion should take place between the two 
countries. 

' Mr. Pitt said, that however proper it 
might be to fix at some distant period 
after the union such an identity of taxa- 
tion, yet for the present it would be wise 
and politic not so far to offend existing 
local prejudices as to require immediately 
an equal portion of burthens to be sus- 
tained by Ireland, but to exact for the 

resent only that proportion which Ire- 
and hitherto paid in time of peace and 
war. 

‘The several Resolutions were then 
a ep to, and ordered to be reported to 

e House. 


' 


Feb. 14. Mr. Douglas reported the 

suid Resolutions to the House. On the 

juestion, ‘‘ That the said report be now 
brought up,” 

' Mr. Hobhouse rose to explain the mo- 
tives which governed his vote that night. 
When he first heard that ministers were 
employed in forming a scheme of union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, it was 
nio small degree of surprise to him that the 
should have resorted to an expedient, whic 
went to the destruction of the rights of 
the Irish nation, and could not but meet 
with the opposition of people of all classes, 
except sach as wished for a separation 
between the two countries. How praise- 
worthy had been the exertions of the peo- 
ple and parliament of Ireland in the sup- 
pression of civil discord. Had not 
yeomanry of that country bravely stood 
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forward for the sake of maintaining the 
established constitution ? Would they not 
think it an act of the basest ingratitude, 
to be called upon to surrender that esta- 
blished constitution, for which they had 
been ready to lay down their lives? What 
would be the effect of such a system on 
the mids of the reformers of Ireland ? 
He meant-not those hypocrites who, 
under the pretext of a parliamentary re- 
form, really aimed at a revolution, but 
those who Liew the value of their inde- 
pendent parliament, admired the true 
spirit of the constitution, and only wished 
to correct those abuses which had crept 
into its practice. Such would, by the 
system of aunion, find their prospects blast 
ed, and consequently feel great aversion to 
the measure. With respect to the Catho- 
lics, who consisted of three-fourths of the 
population of the country, they, of all 
others, must suffer most in consequence 
of a union. Many of the penal laws 
against them had, indeed, been repealed, 
but degrading incapacities, to which no 
man ought to be subject, until his opi- 
nions, of whatever nature they were, had 
shown themselves in overt acts of mis- 
chief, still remained. The elective fran- 
chise had, indeed, been granted to them, 
but the right of sitting in parliament had 
not been ceded, and thus the object they 
long had in view, and the attainment of 
which earl Fitzwilliam afforded them 
strong inducement to expect, would be 
entirely defeated by a legislative union. 
Was it not obvious then, that by all these 
different classes of men a union would be 
received, not merely with dislike, but in- 
dignation? Surely ministers, instead of 
bringing it forward, might have profited 
by the experience of what passed in the 
year 1759, when a report was circulateg 
that a union between the two countries 
was intended. He had looked into Dods- 
ley’s Annual Register for that year, and 
there he found it stated, that, upon the 
surmise of a projected union, * a mob of 
many thousands assembled, broke into 
the House of Lords, insulted them, would 
have burnt the Journals if they could have 
found them, and set an old woman on the 
throne; that not content with this, they 
obliged all the members of both Houses 
whom they met in the streets, to take an 
oath, that they would never consent to 
such a union; that many coaches of ob- 
noxious persons were cut or broken, their 
horses killed, &c.; that one gentleman in 
particular narrowly escaped being hanged, 
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a gallows being erected for that purpose ; 
that the hore and foot were psa out 
on this occasion, but could not disperse 
them unti night; and that the next day 
addresses to the lord Jieutenant were 
agreed to, and a committee of inquiry ap- 
pointed.” If such disturbances were 
caused by the mere report of a union, and 
when Ireland, not being in possession of 
an independent parliament, would not 
have had those sacrifices to make which 
she had at present, how much stronger 
would be her objection now! At that pe- 
riod the illustrious father of the right hon. 
gentleman (lord Chatham) was at the 
bead of affairs, and in the zenith of his 
popularity ; and from his wisdom and pru- 
_ dence it might be inferred, that, had such 
a@ measure been really intended then, he 
would not have persevered for a moment, 
if he had seen such an opposition to it as 
that which appeared on the present occa- 
sion.—Surprised as Mr. H. was at the 
measure, he was still more so at the mode 
of proceeding. Would it not have effec- 
tually prevented all possible altercation 
between the two parliaments, to have tried 
first how far it was agreeable to the Irish 
nation? Had the parliament and the coun- 
try spoken in favour of it, then, and not 
until then, should it have been submitted 
to the consideration of the British parlia- 
ment. But the right hon. gentleman had 
not only proposed it in England on the 
same day that it was brought forward in 
Ireland, but pledged himself that no con- 
sideration whatever should divert him 
from his favourite object. Was not this 
an imprudent declaration ?—But the per- 
severance of the right hon. gentleman was 
still more extraordinary. As the par- 
liament of Ireland had expressed its 
determination not even te enter upon 
the discussion, why persist in the mea- 
sure? What did it signify to state terms 
to those who would not listen to them ? 
He, for one, thought, that no such change 
as that now ‘gael Pages ought to be adupted 
unleas it should appear to be called 
for by a erying necessity. The argu- 
ment insisted upon to show that neces- 
sity was this—that domestic traitors, 
aided by foreign force, bad laboured, and 
still would labour, to destroy the con- 
nexion between the two countries, unless 
they were more closely cemented; that 
nothing would be effectual to that end, 
but a union. 
deplored the late calamitous events in 
Ireland; but he would ask, whether the 
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parliament of that country had showa 
itself inadequate to the task of suppressing 
disturbances, and repelling attacks ypon 
its constitution? He would ask, whether 
a legislature acting upon the spot, and 
tremblingly alive to every danger, were 
not more likely te discover treasons and 
conspiracies than a legislature in a distant 
country. It was contended also, that the 
government of Ireland was extreme 
vicious, and contained in itself the se 

of separation; that’the government heing 
in the hands of the Protestant minority, 
and the honours and emoluments of the 
church being in the possession of the 
same minority, the mass of the people 
must be always discontented ; that there 
must be a continual contest between the 
minority and majority. All this he 
was ready to allow: but he could not see 
how a union with this country was likely 
to remove the evil. How were the Ca- 
tholics to be materially benefited? If 
they were only to be allowed to elect 
Protestant representatives in the imperial 
parliament, they would have less power 
than before; for they now have a share 
in sending 300 members to parliament ; 
but then they would be confined to a far 
inferior number. If it were intended 
to give them the liberty of choosing repre- 
sentatives of their own religious persuasion, 
still that was short of what they looked ta, 
and had been encouraged to expect ; which 
was, toelect Catholics to serve in theparlia- 
ment of their own country. They would 
also see, that by this measure the esta- 
blished religion was still tc remain in the 
hands of the minority, and be hurt b 
comparing this with what took place a 
the time of the union with Scotland, 
where the majority of the people had 
their will granted to them, as far as 
respected religion. Would not the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland naturally hold this lan- 
guage ?—“* It is evident that in the for- 
mation of your religious establishments, 
you are not governed by your opinion of 
the truth of the doctrine ; for if that were 
the case, you would not have permitted 
two different religious establishments, the 
one in Scotland, the other in England. 
By what principle, then, are you ac- 
tuated? By the will of the majority. 
Why then are the Catholics of Ireland 
not to enjoy the same privileges, as the 
Presbyterians of Scotland?” This would 
be afresh source of discontent; and thusthe 
7 aaron for religious jealousies and feuda, so 
lar from being weakened by this measuse 
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would gain additional strerigth. But a 
strange kind of arithmetical comfort was 
offered to the Catholics in a pamphlet 
published by a gentleman in Ireland, high 
In office: ‘ you are now a very great ma- 
jority ; you are now three-fourths of the 
epulation ; but after a union, you will be 
In a minority; for the Protestants of both 
countries will far exceed the Catho- 
lics of the united kingdoms.” Would such 
state logic satisfy their feelings? Would 
it not rather provoke the indignation of the 
Irish Catholics? They might be told that 
though they went to bed ina majority, yet 
by the magic of a piece of parchment, they 
awoke in @ minority; but such a flimsy 
piece of sophistry would not impose upon 
men who knew how far they exceeded in 
pumber the Protestants in Ireland, or tend 
to heal the religious dissentions which 
prevailed in that distracted country. 
Another argument in favour of this mea- 
sure was, the probability of a‘ difference 
between two independent legislatures 
under one and the same executive ma- 
gistra.e upon important questions of im- 
‘perial concern; and the case of the 
Tegency was quoted. With respect to 
the regency, he should not enlarge; for a 
very able reply on that head had been 
iven on a tormer night by his hon, friend 
Mr. Grey) ; he would only observe, that 
there was no other instance during the 
course of seventeen years, that this was a 
casus omissus in the constitution, and that 
by an act of parliament passed in both 
‘countries, providing that the regent or 
regency appointed in England should ipso 
facto become such, and upon the same 
conditions, in Ireland the recurrence of 
such a situation might for ever be pre- 
vented. He would however frankly con- 
fess, that it was this part of the subject 
which had raised in his mind more doubts 
‘than any other, for he saw a possibility 
‘that such differences might arise; but his 
fears had been considerably removed by 
considering, that some 5 borrowed 
either from the German or American fe- 
derations, might be adopted, so as to en- 
sure a co-operation on all great points of 
general interest. But even if there were 
a just degree of apprehension that impor- 
tant disagreements of opinion between the 
two legislatures might actually take place, 
the remedy proposed was worse than the 
disorder which had excited such strong 
fears in the breasts of some gentlemen. 
The great evil which he apprehended, 
was the alteration which would be made 
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in the constitution of this country by the 
introduction of 100 members into the 
British House of Commons. Without 
wishing to impute any improper mo- 
tives to them, without suspecting either 
their character or principles, it must 
naturally be supposed that the amor 
patria, that the desire to improve the 
condition of their own country, would 
compel them to act with any minister, 
whoever he might be; they could obtain 
nothing for their country by opposing a 
minister; their only hope would be by 
joining his party, and thus by such an ac- 
quisition of strength a minister would be- 
come altogether invincible. The right 
hon. gentleman might smile at this lan- 
guage, and think he was already invincible 
by his mary without any such aid; 
but this would be an alarming increase to 
the influence of the crown. ‘There would 
be a superfluity of patronage when the 
Irish nation was represented by a so much 
smaller number than at present. Some 
of this excess the minister would have 
the power to scatter among the represen- 
tatives of Great Britain. Besides there 
might be now two checks on the conduct 
of ministers, one on the part of Ireland, 
and another on the part of England; and 
in that respect the possibility of difference 
between two independent legislatures, 
which raised so much alarm, was a great 
advantage; but the consequence of this 
measure would be, that one of those 
checks would be taken away by the disso- 
lution of the Irish legislature, and the 
other would be weakened by the impor- 
tation into that House of so many Irish 
members. As an Englishman, therefore, 
he protested against this measure, be- 
cause it tended to destroy the fair balance 
of the English constitution.—But com- 
mercial advantages to Ireland had been 
stated in favour of a union, here he would 
beg leave to ask, whether as the number 
of absentees would be considerably in- 
creased, the value of their imports would 
not suffer, and consequently their ex- 
ports be diminished?: But it was said 
that this loss would be balanced by the 
introduction of British capital. This 
argument had no weight with him, 
There would be no increase of British or 
other capital, where the proprietor of it 
had no consciousness of security. How 
could that consciousness exist while reli- 
gious feuds continued? But we were told 
that the practical advantages of a union 
were to be seen in the case of Scotland, 
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That Scotland had thriven ‘since the 
union was most true; but he had not yet 
heard it conclusively argued, that the 
success of Scotland was owing tothe union; 
for, even in the opinion of Adam Smith, 
who thought that Scotland derived some 
benefits from the union, the establish- 
ment of banks, by the accommodations 
afforded to the landholder and the mer- 
chant had, during the thirty years pre- 
ceding the publication of his book, contri- 
buted “ a great deal” to the extension of 
the commerce and agriculture of that 
country. Besides, Ireland itself had 
thriven of late years; and why should it 
change a system under which its popula- 
tion and trade had flourished? Wh 

should it give up what enabled it to do well, 
upon the precarious chance of doing bet- 
ter, but which, perhaps, might destroy it 
altogether in commerce, as well as in con- 
stitution ? But we were told, that Ireland 
would not lose her independence. ‘ Did 
not the very act of her meeting to treat re- 
cognize her independence ?”? Granted ; 
but for what object were the commissioners 
of the two countries to treat? Was it not 
for the surrender of the Irish parliament ? 
England and Ireland then might meet as 
independent parties; but both of them 
would not part as such, if Ireland con- 
sented to the bargain. Nor should we 
wonder if Irishmen received the proposal 
with indignation; for certain he was, that, 
if an overture of that nature were made to 
the members of the British parliament, 
they would all rise up and say, ‘* No, we 
will never resign the independence of our 
Jegislature, or, in other words, the free- 
dom of our country, for any advantages 
whatsvever.” This would be the feeling 
of every true patriot. It was contended 
on one side, that the compact of 1782 was 


final, and that an attempt at union on the | 


part of England was a breach of faith. It 
was urged on the other, that it was not 
regarded as final, because, by gq subse- 
guent resolution, the Irish parliament de- 
clared itself ready to adopt any farther 
means to give strength and stability to the 
connexion with Great Britain. But it 
could never be supposed that the parlia- 
ment of Ireland would have committed 
such an act of felo de se, as to have passed 
a resolution inconsistent with the compact 
by which her independence was csta- 
blished, and in which she solemnly avers, 
that no power on earth can make laws to 
bind her, except her own King, Lords, 
and Commons ; and that exclusive legis- 
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lation was her birth-right, which, in every 
situation of life, she would assert and 
maintain. It was obvious that the subse- 
quent resolution must have referred to 
commercial regulations, or other minor 
considerations. He could not, however, 
refrain from observing, that gentlemen on 
both sides had dilated too much onthat topic. 
Let the adjustment of 1782 be considered 
as absolutely final. The parties to any com- 
pact might, by common consent, release 
each other, if they thought it to be for their 
mutual advantage.—The competency of 
the Irish parliament was affirmed with 
triumph, and the doubts of it were treated 
with scorn and derision by gentlemen on 
the ministerial side of the House, as well 
as by the minister himself. They said, 
that Mr. Foster and sir John Parnell had 
studiously avoided a denial of the compe- 
tency, and that the only advocates for the 
incompetency were Dr. M‘Nevin and Mr. 
Lewins, ‘‘ gentlemen who filled a diploma- 
tic capacity under the executive directory 
of the United Irishmen.” But this was 
a mistake; for not only sir John Parnell, 
but Mr. Lee, Mr. Barrington, and Mr. 
Plunkett, all lawyers of eminence in their 
profession, had boldly contended, that 
parliament was not competent, and that: 
although the union might receive the as- 
sent of the two legislatures, the people 
would not be bound by such an agreement; 
and Mr. Lee in particular had said, that 
the only constitutional mode of proceed- 
ing was, to dissolve the parliament and to 
summon a new one, giving notice at the 
same time, that they were to be assembled 
for the express purpose of considering 
this measure. This, in Mr. Lee’s opinion 
would render the peenene competent, 
because they would have a special autho- 
rity to enter upon that business. But 
without meaning to derogate from the 
weight justly due to all these gentlemen, 
he would introduce a passage from Mr. 
Locke, who, in his observations on civil 
government, argued thus :—‘ The legisla- 
tive cannot transfer the power of making 
laws to any other hands; for it heing but 
a delegated power from the people, they 
who have it cannot pass it over to others. 
The people alone can appoint the form of 
the commonwealth, which is by consti- 
tuting the legislative, and appointing in 
whose hands that shall be: and when the 
people have said, we will submit to rules, 
and be governed by laws made by such 
men, and in such forms, nobody else can 


say other men shall make laws for them; 
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nor can the people be bound by any laws, 
but such as are enacted by those whom 
they have chosen, and authorized te make 
laws for them. The power of the legis- 
lative, being derived from the people by a 
positive voluntary grant and institution, 
can be no other than what that positive 
grant conveyed, which heing only to make 
laws, and not to make Jegislators, the le- 
gislative can have no power to transfer 
their authority of making laws, and place 
it in other hands.”’—He had heard it as- 
serted, that great authorities could be cited 


on the other side; undoubtedly that was 


‘the case. Sir M. Hale and Mr. Justice 
Blackstone were great authorities. The 
right hon. gentleman and a learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. Grant) had deduced the con- 
sequences which followed from a denial 
of the competency of the Irish parlia- 
ment. They had said, that “ if in this 
instance it were necessary to recur to the 
sense of the electors, then their right to 
decide for the whole nation might be con- 
tested; then a convention of the] people 
must be called, who must decide by uni- 
versal suffrage; and the first question to 
be determined would be, whether the 
sense of a majority should be binding. 
Hence a scene of revolutionary confusion 
and horror would take place.” He was 
not anxious to form a decided opinion upon 
this controversy as to the extent of the 
powers of parliament; for admitting that 
parliament was adequate to create even a 
new constitution, without previously tak- 
ing the sense of the electors, still the so- 
vereignty was in the people. Indeed, he 
understood the minister himself to enter- 
tain the same sentiment, when he talked 
of the sovereignty of the people in abey- 
ance, Even Blackstone, who was so 
strong an advocate for the omnipotence of 
parliament, had a passage to the following 
effect; namely, that “the people were 
entitled to the free administration of the 
laws, to petition and remonstrate with the 
legislature, and finally to have arms for 
the defence of their liberties.’”’ This wag 
A recognition of the sovereignty of the 
pete in the last instance; it was an ace 

nowledgment that the people have a right 
to resist their legislature in case it at- 
tempted to destroy their liberties. Indeed, 
this was a doctrine which formed the basis 
of all free governments; for if the people 
had no right to resist when their freedom 
was attempted to be taken away, then they 
must loge that freedom, whenever the le- 
gislature was in the humour to make the 
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experiment, He knew the evils attend. 
ant upon this doctrine, that it led to an- 


archy; but the contrary doctrine, namely, 


that the people had no right to resist, led 
directly to despotism and perpetual slavery, 
In such a choice of evils, the alternative, 
he hoped, would never be difficult. He 
was most decidedly convinced of the right 
of resistance in the people in extreme and 
desperate cases, for the defence of their 
rights. Mr. H. concluded with saying, 
that the House must be convinced, 
unless he had failed in what he aimed ta 
gore that the parliament of Ireland was 
ully competent to the management and 
care of that country, and that if, for the 
sake of preventing a possibility of differ- 
ences between the two parliaments of 
Great Britain and [reland, an incorporative 
union were adopted, greater evils would 
be created, the present state of British 
representation and the vast patronage of 
the minister being considered, than those 
which were now so much the object of 
alarm, In his opinion this measure, under 
the existing circumstances of Englan 
and Ireland, instead of confidence, woul 
introduce jealousy; instead of affection, 
hatred; instead of strength, weakness ; 
instead of virtue, corruption. 

Lord G. Z. Gower said, he could not . 
but think, that to two countries, situated 
as Great Britain and Ireland were, their 
sovereign, language, and constitution being 
the same, mutual advantages must be de- 
rived from a measure which tended to draw 
closer the connexion between them, and 
consolidate the strength and security of 
the Empire, He would agree that it 
would be wrong tw stir a question of this 
nature, if no existing circumstances re- 
quired it; and that no wise politician 
would, for the sake of supposed advan- 
tages, such as advancing the commerce of 
a country, propose it, if no practical ine 
convenience had resulted from the want 
of such a measure. It was not in times 
like these that he was disposed to risk ex- 
periments, or, from mere speculation, 
attempt to gure against the evils tha 
might arise from possible differences be- 
tween the two legislatures; hut when the 
circumstances under which the present 
measure was brought forward were consi- 
dered, he thought that it ought to be 
treated with every indulgence. A rebel- 
lion had actually broken out in Ireland; 
religious feyds raged with great violence 5 
and these animosities of contending artieg 
had created great evils, for which the le~- 
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gislature found itself unable to impart re- 
dress, When France was gtasping at 
universal dominion, it became the parlia- 
ments of both countries to do every thing 
to strengthen the resources of the empire. 
It seemed strange that, under such cir- 
cumstances, this measure should be re- 
ceived on the outset with such clamour ; 
and it might have been expected that those 
who opposed it would have suggested some 
pln which would counteract the evils 
which stared them in the face. He would 
not inquire how far Catholic emancipatiun 
would answer the purpose; the contrary 
had been ably stated by the right hon. 
asec who filled the chair of the 
ouse ; and it was the opinion of many 
in Ireland, that this could not be granted 
without endangering the situation of the 
Protestants in Frelana. But, were a union 
to take place, the admission of the Catho- 
lics to every political privilege would not 
be followed. by their gaining that. ascen- 
dancy of power which would be the case 
at present. Had any concessions or acts 
of conciliation hitherto tranquillized the 
country? So far from it, that they served 
rather to increase them. He was far from 
denying the competency of the Irish par- 
liament to every purpose of legislation ; 
but he must say, that their measures had 
failed of producing the desired effect. 
He could not but lament that the Irish 
House of Commons should refuse to give 
a fair hearing to the proposal of a unien. 
If a local legislature was not calculated to 
relieve one part of the people without en- 
dangering the safety ot the other, nor to 
repress instirrection and rebellion without 
the presence and assistance of British 
forces, surely every one must be anxious 
for some new mode, better calculated to 
ensure the peace and safety of Ireland, 
and the prosperity of the empire. He 
had been much concerned to hear of the 
opposition which had ‘arisen to the mea- 
sure, though it was with much satisfaction 
he had learned that some counties had 
tome forward in favour of it; and he 
trasted that when the Resolutions came 
to be laid before the Irish House, when it 
aaw how equitable they were, that false 
hatronal pride would be succeeded by a 
different sentiment: he trusted that the 
Minjster’s declarations would meet with 
the concurrence of men in the other 
Country of enlarged minds, and who are 
Concerned for a real, instead of an ideal 
Independence ; the latter of which is only 
Productive of insecurity: he trusted they 
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would meet with the countenance of all 
those who felt indignation at the tyranny 
and oppression of the common enemy, 
and who wished that the British empire 
should hold up a buckler against the in- 
roads of that encroaching power. 

Mr. Peel said, that a regard for con- 
sistency made him anxious to trespass a 
few minutes on the patience of the House. 
—In the year 1785, Sir, during the dis- 
cussion of the Irish propositions L was a 
petitioner at your bar against those ar- 
rangements; and I am warranted in saying, 
that I carried with me the sentiments of 
& great proportion of the trading interests 
of England. The object of those propo- 
sitions, was to open a freer intercourse 
betwixt two independent kingdoms; the 
one possessing great foreign dominions 
and a universal commerce; the other 
oa no foreign dominions, and very 
ittle trade; and, consequently, enjoying 
separate interests as they always must, 
while they have separate legislatures; be- 
cause they may become separate, in fact. 
It was apparent, then, that those arrange- 
ments, however well intended, would have 
been prejudicial to the manufactures of 
Great Britain. The support I have given 
the present measure, does not arise from 
a change of sentiments, but of circum. 
stances. This plan embraces great advan- 
tages, both political and commercial, 
which, by uniting two countries into one, 
are calculated to add strength and secu- 
rity to the empire; and is so essentially 
necessary at this time, when a daring at- 
tempt has been made, both by intrigue 


‘and force, to separate the countries, that 


inferior considerations ought not to weigh 
against a plan, which bids fair to frustrate 
such attempts, and to consolidate both the 
interest and the affections of the sister 
kingdoms. By aunion we shall become 
one people; and though the benefits, in 
a commercial point of view, will be chiefly 
enjoyed by Ireland; yet, if an opinion 
may be formed of the sentiments of the 
trading ea of this nation, from thelr 
patriotic and respectful silence, a disposi- 
tion is manifested to reach out a friendly 
arm to their distressed brethren, to raise 
them from their present unhappy state to 
a condition of ease and comfort, similar 
toourown. This conduct does the British 
merchants and manufacturers much honour. 
— Though a friend to the principle of the 
measi.e, I think it my duty to draw 
the attention of the House to the sixth 
resolution. It must be the intention 
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of every one to place both countries on 
an equal footing; and though nothing 
can be apprehended unfavourable to this 
country, during the present low cir- 
‘cumstances of Ireland, it may have an 
operation, ata future time, highly preju- 
dicial to our domestic industry. Each 
country is to provide for its own public 
debt; and that of Great Britain being in- 
finitely larger than the debt of Ireland, 
heavy taxes are necessarily imposed on 
almost every article of consumption, which 
has so strong a tendency to enhance the 
price of labour, that goods manufactured 
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had been by parliament, and strenuously 
insisted on by the other side of the House. 
I am the more surprised to find, that the 
measure of union has been debated by the 
latter on Irish interest only, as if the ques- 
tion were finally to be disposed of here, 
without being argued elsewhere. There 
are scarcely two opinions in this House, 
respecting the utility of a union at a pro- 
per time, and on fair and equitable terms; 
though several geritlemen have expressed 
their marked disapprobation of the mea- 
sure at this period. Considering the state 
of Ireland, with a weak government, a 


under such a press, cannot be rendered | disunited people, and with the standard 
on equally low terms with the produce of ; of rebellion erected in many parts of it, 
Jabour in places where similar burdens do | this plan is calculated to remove such 
not exist. Unless this objection be re- | alarming disorders; and the sooner the 
moved, the measure cannot be expected | remedy is applied the better—The man- 
to have the concurrence of Great Britain. | ner of bringing forward the resolutions is 


I feel it the more necessary to urge this 
pone having perceived a want of that 
iberality in the Irish government, which 
characterizes our own. The commercial 
intercourse now subsisting betwixt the two 
countries has lost every feature of reci- 
procity; British manufactures being hea- 
vily taxed on their admission into Ireland, 
whilst the goods of that kingdom meet 
with every encouragement here. What- 
ever may be the conduct of Ireland res- 
pecting the propositions of a union, I 
trust the firmness of administration will be 
such, as to refuse all concession to me- 
nace and intrigue ; and that the aid which 
it may be deemed necessary to extend in 
future to that nation, will be received as 
the genuine offspring of affection: I always 
will oppose the giving much for nothing, 
when demanded as a matter of right.— 
Having said thus much asa commercial 
man, I beg the farther indulgence of the 
House as amember of parliament. I can- 
not compliment the gentlemen opposite 
on the grounds they have taken in the 
sheet ebate. The interests of Great 
ritain are so deeply involved in this 
question, that I did expect the nature and 
extent of the sacrifices to be made on our 
- part would have been strongly laid down, 
and formed such a contrast to the imperial 
advantages so forcibly stated by the friends 
of administration, as to have enabled the 
House to come to a matured decision on 
the subject. Not having been so assisted, 
my first impressions are unaltered; and 
therefore I shall give the measure my con- 
tinued support. The independence of the 
Irish legislature having been unequivo- 
cally acknowledged by ministers, as it 


deemed objectionable. Several gentlemen 
are of opinion, that they ought first to 
have been submitted to the Irish parlia- 
ment, before they had experienced a dis- 
cussion here. Ifthe union involved in it 
sacrifices to be made exclusively on the 
part of Ireland, the complaint would have 
been just: the contrary, however, being’ 
the case, and the concessions confined to 
Great Britain, such a proceeding would 
have been highly disrespectful and inju- 
rious to this country. The feelings of 
pride and national consequence have been 
awakened in Ireland; they cannot recon- 
cile themselves to the loss of their sepa- 
rate state, and distinct legislature: these 
are valuable privileges, boasted to have 
been acquired by their own exertion and 
atriotism, aided by the liberality of the 
ritish parliament. But let me ask, has 
not Great Britain likewise valuable privi- 
leges, purchased with the blood of our an- 
cestors? A distinct kingdom, and an in- 
dependent legislature? A pepe united, 
and removed from every danger, either 
foreign or domestic? In forming, therefore, 
an imperial legislature, Ireland loses no 
rights which are not likewise surrendered 
by Great Britain: the distinct kingdoms 
will be mixed into one compact body, 
and oy derive additional strength an 
security: Ireland will gain by the pro- 
posed union, an imperial legislature, in- 
stead of a local legislature.—The small 
proportion of Irish members forming a 
part of the imperial parliament is considered 
by many as a surrender of their indepen- 
dence. That an opinion so unfounded 
should be entertained by a stranger to the 
character and constitution of the British 
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parliament does not excite much astonish- 
ment; but that it should meet with the 
smallest countenance from those who have 
uniformly declared, that a change in the 
Irish represeniauon must be for the better, 
is a little extraordinary. Every member 
of this House is a representative of Great 
Britain, and does not consider his duties 
confined to the place for which he was 
chosen. Yorkshire and Lancashire are 
the most extensive and flourishing coun- 
ties in England, though sea Aout 
are very inadequately represented. When, 
therefore, the two countries are incorpo- 
rated, it will be both the duty and incli- 
nation of every member composing the 
imperial parliament, to promote the in- 
terest of Ireland equally with that of every 
other part of the united kingdom. In- 
stead, therefore, of Ireland losing two- 
thirds of her members, she will increase 
the number from 300 to 658; and I shall 
not be contradicted in saying, if a union 
should take place, it will be one of their 
first duties to administer relief, and ame- 
liorate the condition of the people of Ire- 
land, to communicate to them British 
comforts, and make them as flourishing 
and happy, as the people of Great Britain 
are, from enjoying the benefits of a more 
liberal system.—The remarks of an hon. 
member respecting an increase of absen- 
tees, merit particular notice. I am ready 
to admit, to the fullest extent, the injury 
which has already resulted to the sister 
kingdom from this circumstance. In a 
country, however, governed by equal laws 
and a free constitution, I see no prac- 
ticable means of compelling a residence, 
or removing the existing evil, under the 
present order of things. The proposed 
union will have an effect the very reverse 
of that on which the hon. gentleman founds 
bis opposition. Scotland, and the parts 
of England most remote from London, 
sustain no injury on account of people of 
rank and property spending a great pro- 
portion of their time and income in the 
capital. Manufactures, and ether consi- 
derable objects of labour, generally flourish 
most at a distance from the seat of luxury, 
and the gay pursuits of genteel life. The 
want of access to the money circulating 
in England keeps Ireland com ay 
poor and unindustrious. When the Britis 

markets are, therefore, laid open, pro- 
perty sent from that kingdom will be re- 
turned through the medium of industry, 
by which an equilibrium will be restored. 
‘The mind, unaccustomed te embrace ob- 
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jects of immense magnitude, will be as- 
sisted by acommercial intercourse. Sup- 

ose two houses in business, one of which 
is of the first respectability, with an im- 
mense capital, and extensive dealings in 
every part of the globe; the other ina 
comparatively low situation, with but 
little property, limited credit, and confined 
connexions, and a proposal is made by 
the former, to take the latter into part- 
nership on equal terms; such an offer 
never having been refused, we may easily 
suppose is eagerly accepted: in this case, 
each party will lose his distinct firm, and 
the two houses become one. It is unne.« 
cessary to ask here, on which side the ad- 
vantage lies, though both may be bene- 
fited. The clamours raised against the 
union by interested men in Ireland, may 
for a time mislead the judgment of many ; 
the delusion however cannot be of long 
continuance; and a proposition, the most 
liberal on the part of Great Britain, and 
on the acceptance of which the salvation 
of Ireland depends, must be received with 
sentiments of satisfaction and gratitude, 
when reason shall take the place of pas- 
sion; when policy shall prevail over pre- 
judice; and wisdom shall govern, where - 
enthusiasm misleads. 

Earl Temple said:—-Mr. Speaker; it 
might perhaps have better become me to 
have listened to the arguments adduced 
by others on this subject, than to have in- 
truded my own; at the same time I can- 
not help feeling that, on a question of 
this importance, which so deeply affects 
the existence of one country, and the 
welfare of another, which involves topics 
so various, and interests hitherto so dis- 
cordant, I should not do my duty as a 
member of parliament, if I gave a silent. 
vote: and however an hon. gentleman 
might on a former night have congratu- 
lated the House and the country, that 
whatever might have been the pledge 
which the chancellor of the exchequer 
might have given, of his determination to 
persevere in the measure of a union be- 
tween England and Ireland, the country 
and the House had not seconded him in 
the pledge ; that hon. gentleman may now 
withdraw his congratulations, as the House 
bas now received the measure, and it is 
no Jonger the measure of the minister, 
but of the country. | 

I think, Sir, that it particularly becomes 
the duty of every man who has the honour 
of parliament at heart, to rescue it from 
the charge which the hon. gentleman, who 
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opposed the measure, has sent into the 
world,—“ that the House is inclined to 
support a measure, which they wish the 
country to believe his majesty's ministers 
mean to carry into effect by force, by 
corruption, and by bribery.” _It should 
seem, from the language used m Ireland, 
and re-echoed here, as if, from the first 
moment of their coming into office, his 
majesty’s ministers had only been watch- 
ing for an y Lagialed to lay Ireland 
bound at the feet of England: and that 
having found it, they were determined to 
take advantage of it. That such language 
should be heldby persons whose object has 
so long been the separation between the 
two countries, does not surprise me, but 
that such an idea should be broached in 
an English House of Parliament, and by 
gentlemen whose knowledge of the history 
of their country should have flashed con- 
viction to their minds, even through the 
thick mist of prejudice and of party, gives 
me the greatest concern. 

From the first moment of Irish dissaf- 
fection, and subsequent rebellion, it is not 
necessary for me to state to this House 
what has been unfortunately too self-evi- 
dent, that the sole object of the promoters 
of those discontents, has been a separation 
between England and Ireland. In that 
country as well as in this, parliamentary 
reform has been made the mask to cover 
the distorted features of anarchy and re- 
bellion. In Ireland, the prejudices of re- 
ligious education have been called in to 
assist the cause of infidelity ; every arti- 
fice has been made use of to inflame the 
ardent mind of the enthusiast; the mild 

-Fessons of religion have been perverted to 
the cause of treason ; and the Catholic has 
been taught to look for emancipation on! 

in the downfall of the government whic 

protected him. The tenant was taught 
that murder was no crime, when practised 
against his landlord; the poor man was 
told, that in the cause of liberty, the knife 
might with propriety be plunged into the 
bosom of the rich man, who fed him; the 
pastor was sacrificed at the altar of his 
God, by the men to whom he preached 
the lessons which that God inculcated— 
lessons of mercy and of charity! Every 
bond of affection, every tie of connexion, 
of friendship, and of blood, were broken 
through, and all to arrive at the one great 
end of separation! The declarations, 
both in public and in private, of the chiefs 
of that rebellion, avowed that to be their 
real object, their real aim; and the oppo- 
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sition they now make to a measure calcu- 


- lated to draw the connexion between the 


| 


two countries closer, shows what their 
views were, and what their disappointment 
is at those views being defeated. Is it 
then, Sir, to be wondered at, that Eng- © 
land does not sit quiet, and view with un- 
concern this daring attempt to wrest from 
her the brightest jewel of her crown? Is 
it to be wondered at that England does 
not hesitate to take the only measure 
which now remains in her power, which, 
by confirming the existence of Ireland, 
confirms the security of the empire? and 
is it to be wondered at, that the men who 
have not scrupled to deluge their coun- 
try in blood, in order to deliver up that 
country, bound, and weakened by its 
wounds, to an inveterate enemy, should 
oppose a measure calculated to save that 
country, ‘“‘to blast their darling hopes, 
their future views!’ In the words of the 
Arch-fiend in Milton, they exclaim— 
“If then his Providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 
Our labour must be to prevent that end, 
And out of good still to find the means of evil ; 
Which oft times may succeed, so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
His inmost counsels from their destin’d aim.” 


Well aware, Sir, am I, that there are 
a who oppose this measure, both in 
England and Ireland, on far different 
principles; well aware, Sir, am I, that 
there ure some gentlemen who oppose it 
in Ireland, of known honour and inte- 
grity ; men who have heretofore shown 
their attachment to their country, their 
loyalty to their king: that such men 
should so far forget their duty to their 
country, as to allow themselves to be made 
the dupes of popular prejudice, and of 
factious clamour, as to induce them to 
sacrifice the dearest objects of that coun- 
try, to a temporary Pepe or to a 
momentary rmmpulse of disappointment, 
gives me the greatest concern. The abi- 
lities of those men, in common with the 
rest of the world, I must admire ; the per- 
version of them, I must as sincerely re- 
gret. | 

But, Sir, it should seem, from the lan- 
guage of the hon. gentlemen who oppose 
the measure here, as if the principle of 
the measure, was not so bad, but the mo- 
ment was an improper one in which it was 
brought forward. Indeed, one hon. gen- 
tleman went so far as to state, that he be- 
lieved there was scarcely a man in this 


House, who did not in his heart regret 
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-that the measure was brought forward at|the country! How much more mean, 
this moment. Now, Sir, for my own | how much more despicable would it have 
t, I can only give the opinion of an | been in England, to have deserted Ireland 
mdividual; but I do not scruple to assert, | in the moment of her weakness: to have 
that of the principle of the measure be to- | neglected ber in the time of her peril; ta 
lerable, this is the only moment when it | have said to her, “by your own folly, by 
ought to be brought forward. What, | your own imbecility, you have drawn 
Sir, is the object of a union ?—To rescue | these evils upon yourself. By your own 
the country trom the dangers which sur- | exertions extricate yourself. We will not 
round it,.to ensure to it continuance | move a step to save you. We have acon- 
of that assistance by which it has already | stitution ; we have a government, by the 
been preserved. Why put off the cure, | advantages of which we have escaped 
till the disease has gained a head to bafle | those horrors to which you have fallen a 
its effects? Why Tefer the remedy, till] victim; but those blessings, and those 
the efficacy of the medicine is counter- | advantages we will enjoy alone; do not 
acted by the violence of the distemper ? | hope to partake them with us.” Perhaps 
But, say the hon. gentlemen, how infa- | this would have been the language which 
mous is it to bring forward a measure to | the hon. gentlemen had wished England 
irritate the minds of the Irish, and to in-| to have held to Ireland. Perhaps they 
flame their passions! That their pas- | would have wished his majesty's ministers 
sions are inflamed, that their minds are | had so far forgot the duty which they owe 
irritated, I allow; but that they are so by | to Ireland, as to have withheld the assis- 
the” measure ofa union, I deny. Their | tance, which the purse and the arms of 
eae are irritated by the factious en- a ra have given her, in order to have 
eavours of those men, who only look to | held her up, as a set-off to England, and 
this or any other measure, asa stock on /|& terrible example to Europe, of the ef- 
which to engraft confusion and rebellion : | fects of disunion, of rebellion, and of dis 
their minds are inflamed by the strange | content. | 
dereliction of principle, by the sudden,| But, says one hon. gentleman, his ma- 
by the unaccountable change in the opi- | jesty’s ministers mean to carry a union by 
nion of those men to whom Ireland had | corruption, by turning out the old ser- 
before been accustomed to look, as the | vants of the crown, and by substituting 
strongest advocates for Irish connexion | others more subservient to their views ; 
with England, and the loudest assertors | by holding out ‘a lure to the Catholics; 
of the advantages which Ireland had re- | the hopes of a dockyard to Cork; and of ~ 
ceived from that connexion; by the coa- {| a maritime force to Ireland.” Such is 
lition of those men with a party which, | the charge brought forward by the hon. 
Ireland had been told by them, was hos- Netieagy and so far we understand him. 
tile to her interests, by the unnatural con- | But then he exclaims, ‘‘ No wonder Ire- 
nexion of principles hitherto the most | land startles at corruption, so offensive ; at 
discordant, of politics the most jarring ; | bribery, so open; England ought to have 
by a coalition, which has drawn into one | granted all these benefits before!’ Thus, 
point all the faction, all the prejudices, | then, the enigma is explained, the mur- 
all the violence, and all the intemperance, | der is out: it is not the bribery which ex- 
which had before been scattered over the | cites the patriotic indignation of the hon. 
face of that unhappy country. On the | gentleman, but the clumsiness of it: how 
heads of those men, and on their heads | awkward, says he, thus to offer as a bribe, 
alone, who have deserted their country, | what could have been snugly and quietly 
in order to fetter its government, and | bestowed asa gratuity! the consequencés 
cramp its counsels, fall the irritation of | would have been the same ; and whenever 
the ions, and the inflammation of the | the union could have been brought for- 
mind of Ireland: and on their heads fall | ward, this generosity of ministers would 
the consequences, whatever they may be, | have had all the effect without carrying 
which, unless the measure of a union takes | with it the obloquy, of a bribe! Such is 
place, will, I fear, result from a coalition, | the singular mode of reasoning of the hon. 
and a conjunction, so full of mischief, | gentleman ; not aware, perhaps, that the 
and so pregnant with evils ! best reason why Ireland was not bribed 
But, say the hon. gentlemen, how mean | in the manner, and at the time he wished, 
it ts to Sie advantage of the weakness of | was, that his majesty’s ministers, perhaps, 
Ireland, and to force this measure upon | had not made it up to their minds: the 
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people of England had not made it up to 
their minds either, to have granted eman- 
cipation to the Catholics, at the moment 
when that emancipation might have been 
used as an instrument of separation, to 
have given Cork a dockyard, and Ireland 
a maritime force, which would only have 
been conferring a maritime force and a 
dockyard upon an enemy ! 
But at length comes the grand objec- 
tion to a union, both in Ireland, and in 
the mouths of the hon. gentlemen in this 
House. Irish union will take away Irish 
independence! Now, Sir, I will suppose a 
perfect stranger to Ireland, and to its rela- 
tive situation with England, landed in 
Dublin, stunned with the noise, and con- 
founded with the clamour and disorder of 
the inhabitants; he would naturally con- 
clude that the monarchy of Ireland was 
indépendent; that her trade, her re- 
sources, and her credit, were independent; 
and that England was striving to dethrone 
the monarch of Ireland, to attach the 
crown to her own, and to seize on the 
commerce, the advantages, the wealth, and 
the resources, which are so much superior 
to any that England can boast of; and, 
consequently, so much the object of Eng- 
lish ambition. How astonished would he 
be, when he discovered that the crown of 
Ireland was not in dispute; that her trade, 
her credit, and her wealth, were not in 
dispute; but he would be told by the 
anti-unionist, that Ireland was struggling 
for her independence, the noblest birth- 
right of Heaven. What then (would he 
say) England then means to withdraw the 
protection she has granted to your com- 
merce, the aid she has extended to your 
credit, and the assistance she has given to 
your arms? No would be the answer of 
the anti-unionist, that is not the case: the 
fleets of England still protect the coasts of 
Ireland; the troops of England still fight 
the battles of Ireland; the liament of 
England still protects the trade of Ireland : 
but we are contending for our Indepen- 
dent Legislature. What then, England 
pepo to take away your independent 
egislature, to abolish your courts of jus- 
tice, and to subject the property of Ire- 
land to the decisions of British lawyera? 
No, must be the reply; we do not hear 
that our courts of justice are to be abo- 
lished, or that the property of Ireland is 
to be thrown at the mercy of English 
cat Sik but we are contending for our 
parliament. What then, England means 
to take away your parliament, to destroy 


not be obliged to pay one shillin 
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every trace of the institution, and to sub- 
ject Ireland to the beck of an English 
minister ? I really am no longer surprised 
at your opposition to such a measure. 
That is not the case, neither, must be the 
answer. 
to be abolished: the place of its sittings 
only is to be changed; it will only be 
joined with the already united parliament 
of England and of Scotland; and we shall 
be no more at the beck of an English mi- 
nister, than we are now. 
Ireland is to pay the debt of England? I 
really do not wonder at your unwillingness 
to pay a debt not of your own contracting! 


The parliament of Ireland is not 


What then, 


No; not quite that: we shall not be 
obliged to pay one sixpence more of debt 


than we are now. What then, you are to 
pay English taxes? No; (how stupid are 


ou not to discover our grievances ) we shall 
of 

English taxes. The last question then, 
which the stranger would probably ask, 
would be, Please then to tell me what your 


independence is, which you are so anxious 


to preserve, and which you are so fearful 
of losing As every principle of inde- 
pendence that I have hitherto formed or 
entertained, falls, I find, very short of 
what I hear called Irish independence 
Now, Sir, really to that question, I can 

ive no answer, I can carry on the dia- 
foie no farther; as on that subject, I 
am just as much at a loss, and require 


just as much information, as the stranger 


can possibly feel the want of. 

I hee now, Sir, carried on what I con- 
ceive would pretty nearly be the dialogue 
between the anti-unionist, and a stranger, 
perfectly ignorant of the state of Ireland. 
But the hon. gentlemen, who, Iconceive, do 
not fancy themselves perfectly strangers to 
the state of Ireland boldly assert, that a 
union will infringethe compact of 1782; the 
compact which the hon. gentlemen thiok 
proper to call ‘final.’ Now, Sir, in the 
first place, I will ask the hon. gentlemen, 
who ever called that compact “ final?” Did 
the parliament of England call it final ? 
No Did the parliament of Ireland call it 
‘‘ final?” No. Did ever any onecall that com- 
pact “final,” till the hon. gentlemen chose 
to call it so, because it best suited their 
purposes that it should be thought so? No. 
How, putting Ireland upon the same foot- 
ing as ourselves, placing her on ground on 
which Ireland could treat on a perfect 
equality with England (which after all, 
let gentlemen say what they please, was 
all that we did by the compact of 1782) ; 
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how, treating with her now upon those 
grounds, establishing her independence by 

_ the very act of treating with her, can be 
called infringing the independence of Ire- 
land, I leave to the ingenuity of sir John 
Parnell and Mr. Foster to discover. If 
we did not acknowledge Ireland to be 
independent, where would be the necessity 
of this discussion? If we did not consider 
her parliament as independent, why should 
we be guided by its decision ; why should 
we wait for its conserdt, when, in that case 
all that would be necessary for us to do, 
would be to pass the measure here, and to 
carry it into effect in Ireland ? 

But the fact is, Sir, that a union would 
take away part of Irish independence. It 
would take away that part of herindepend- 
ence, whichcould notensure to itselfthe only 
blessings which can render independence 
valuable ; it will take away that indepen- 
dence which has not been able to secure its 
country from a persecution worse than the 
most galling slavery: from a dependence 


of the most miserable, of the mostdisgrace- | 


ful sort—a dependence on the mercy of an 


inveterate enemy. From the first moment, : 
Sir, when Fitzgerald and Fitzstephens first | 
planted the English colony in Ireland; from 


the period when Ireland was awakened by 
England from the slumber of savage bar- 
barity and rude nature, in which she was 
plunged, a constant scene of struggle 
presented itself between the two nations 
till, in the year 1782, England gave up the 
contest, and allowed Ireland to try the 
experiment she longed for—the experi- 
ment of independence. It was the hope, 
Sir, as it was the expectation of every rae 
tional man, when the independence of the 
country, as far os was consistent with its 
connexion with England, was conceded, 
that she would have remained eontented, 
and enjoyed with tranquil pride, the pri- 
vileges she had gained. Was that the 
case? Has Ireland shown a wish to be 


be contented, and to remain an epvendree> 
0. 


a privileged appendage to England? 
From the year 1782, we have seen conces- 
sion conceded on concession by England, 
and demand repeated on demand by Ireland. 
At the period, Sir, to which Ireland can 
only look back with horror, as to @ preci- 
pice, by miracle escaped, at the portentous 
moment when the question of the regency 
was discussed, the discontented spirits in 
Ireland showed the cloven foot, and gained 


the first step towards the attainment of 


their grand object, separation. The 
events of that momentous crisis, when the 
| 
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eye of the British empire was dimmed 
with tears, and its brow clouded with 
sorrow and with consternation, are s0 
recent in the memories of every one who 
hears me, that I shall draw a veil over 
them, which should never be raised, save 
when it may be necessary to mark the 
attempt which Ireland then made to take 
advantage of the storm which clouded the 
horizon. From that moment, Sir, we have 
seen the progressive, the interrupted, but 
the persevering attempts at separation, 
until the fire which hitherto had 
smouldered in silence and in obscurity, 
burst out into a blaze, which involved the 
dearest interests of Britain in the con-. 
flagration, and threatened consequences 
the most fatal and the most horrid. The 
ae of Irish independence had 
failed; Ireland had herself cut the ound 
from under her feet, on which England had 
placed her; Ireland had herself’ rejected 
the footing of equal connexion which 
England had conceded to her, by nego- 
ciating with the common enemy both of 
England and of Ireland.. Irish indepen- 
dence had not been able to preserve itself 
from being sold to that enemy. Irish ine 
dependence had not been able to protect 
its country from a rebellion in its Boson: 
which, under the stale pretext of parlia. 
mentary reform, aimedat the diabolical ob- 
ject ofan Irish republic. England, Sir, had 
given to Ireland every thing which her 
constitution allowed her to bestow. She 
could get no more from her; she turned 
to another country, and took from F rance, 
what, thank God, she could not receive 
from England; a pattern of treason, of 
anarchy, and of rebellion. By the loyalty, 
by the Jaudable and persevering spirit of 
those men who still preferred English con- 
nexion to French fraternity, that rebellion 
was resisted, but not quelled. Every pre- 
judice which could be worked upon was 
excited to assist the progress, to insure 
the success of the revolution; the hitherto 
most discordant parties, the Catholics and 
the Presbyterians, were called in to 
aid the bloody work, because they 
were told, that their exertions would 
attain the great objects of Catholic eman- 
cipation, and of parliamentary reform. 
So completely had the authors of these 
horrors masked their real objects, their 
real views, that it is a fact perfectly in the 
recollection of those who hear me, how 
completely certain persons on this side of 
the water were the dupes of their arti- 
fices; and how at one time we were told, 
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“ would but the parliament of England! a British capital ; but the moment you ask 


interfere in the government of Ireland,” 
(the government, whose independence, we 
were now told, the parliament of England 
uaranteed), “ would but England inter- 
ere, the people would be happy, Ireland 
would be contented !” until at length, the 
veil was torn away, and the chiefs of the 
~ rebellion themselves avowing what their 
views were, confessed, that neither Catho- 
lic emancipation, nor parliamentary re- 
form, were the real objects of their wishes 
or of their desires ; but that their sole and 
only pursuit was, separation from England, 
and union with France. Union they were 
determined to have: but unfortunately 
they preferred a French to an English one! 
Such is the situation of the country; a 
decided revolutionary party in its bosom ; 
a diabolical spirit. which has been bent, 
but not broken; the existence of the 
country secured only for a moment by the 
assistance which England so generously 
bestowed ; its capital garrisoned by British 
troops, which that country welcomed into 
its bosom with shouts of gratitude and of joy. 
Ask grateful Ireland a few months ago, 


us to repay, in some measure, these be- 
nefits, by partaking of the blessings of 
yeur government, and the protection of 
your Jaws; the moment you ask us to 
give our mite towards the maintenance of 
the empire, by taking the means in our 
aad to prevent France from making 
reland a prepping sone into England, 
from being a thorn in her side, and a ser- 
pent in her path, we beg to be excused ; 
you have saved us ‘once; when we want 
you again, we will call upon you!” Such 
is the language of Irish gratitude; aod 
now, say those men who before wanted 
England to interfere with the independent 
gevernment of Ireland, do not bring for- 
ward your union, do not attempt to carry 
it through, because—because what? be- 
cause, forsooth, you will interfere in Irish 
independence! Good God, Sir, if Ireland 
could support her independence, without 
leaning the whole weight of it upon the 
shoulder of England; if Ireland could 
support Irish independence, with English 
connexion, I should be the first to say,— 
do not touch that independence; [ 


to whom she ascribed her safety and her | should be the first to resist any attempt 
protection; she would have answered, | to take it away; but I appeal to every man 
*“‘to England, who sent her troops over | who hears me, to every unprejudiced man 
and saved us ;” and yet these very troops | in Ireland, and let me be told, whether 
are now exposed to the insults of a fac-, Ircland is, or is not, in the same relative 
tious populace, to every species of oppro- | situation with England, in which she wag 
brium which the savage fury of Irish re- | when England conceded her independence. 
publicans can inflict; branded with the | Sir, I do not wish to upbraid Ireland with 
names of English Mameloucs, sent by an | benefits; but when I am told that the 
English minister to force a union down the | happiness and the credit of Ireland are to 
throat of Ireland, at the point of the | be the price of a union, I am obliged, on 
bayonet ; and all because they have shown | my side, to recur to arguments to prove 
themselves the friends of good order and | that whatever may be the happiness, what- 
of good government, steady to their duty, | ever may be the credit of Ireland, that 
their country, and their king! and yet | happiness and that credit can only be 
this is the country which is to stand | maintained by the protection of England. 
alone, disdainful of assistance, and proud| Sir, I will beg the House to look to the 
in her own independence ! situation of Ireland in the reign of Edward 
But no! says grateful Ireland—* we | 6th and mark how strongly the then ex- 
do not wish to be separated from England ; | isting circumstances of Ireland coincided 
we will enjoy English connexion, but we | with the present. Owing to the attempts 
will not receive English union.” How | which were then made to introduce the 
kind and how condescending on the part | Protestant religion into a Catholic country, 
of Ireland! “When we are in danger,” | Ireland became disaffected and discon. 
say they) ‘ we will call upon you to send | tented. Philip of Spain saw the opportu- 
your troops over to fight the battles we | nity which was given him, to take advan- 
cannot fight for ourselves! we will call | tage of the irritation of the public mind ; 
upon you to allow vourselves to be| partial invasions had been attempted on 
stripped of your national, of your consti- | the coast of Ireland, which, from its 
tutional force ; we will enjoy every bles- | situation, was particularly open to his at- 
sing which your connexion can give us; | tack. The impending danger gave serious 
we will allow our trade to be protected by | alarm to the vigilant mind of Elizabeth. 
a British parliament, to be encouraged by | What were the precautions which she took 
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to counteract it? She sent troops over, 
which, in the beginning of the succeeding 
reign gained possession of the country. 
The Brehon law was then abolished ; the 
English law was substituted over Ireland. 
Now, Sir, however strong (and strong it 
certainly is) the comparison may be be- 
tween the situation of Ireland then, and 
its situation now, the comparison holds 

od no farther; and the conduct of 

ngland under similar circumstances, is 
most widely different. Where Elizabeth 
held out the sword, England now extends 
the olive branch—where Elizabeth in- 
volved every party, and every prejudice 
in one indiscriminate ruin, and right of 
conquest, England now says—*“ forget all 
feuds, all parties, all prejudices, and par- 
take of what with condoned I can recom- 
mend—my own constitution, and my own 
government !” 

The next argument which I shall take 
notice of, used by the hon. gentlemen, 
includes a contradiction most extraordi- 
nary. The hon. gentlemen state as a 
very strong argument against the union, 
that the parliament of Ireland has no right 
to pass an act which, im its principle, is, 
contrary to the constitution of the country. 
Now, Sr, it is most whimsical, that with 
the same breath with which they tell you 
this, they allow the competence (and they 
recommend the exercise of it)—but they 
allow the competence of the Irish parlia- 
ment, to do what ? why to give complete 
emancipation to the Catholics. Now, 
Sir, I call upon the hon. gentlemen to 
mention any one measure so completely 
mihtatmg against every principle of the 
Irish constitution, as it now stands, than 
the very measure they recommend ;— no- 
thing, say they, can save the country but 
Cathohc emancipation; and yet the 
parliament cannot receive the measure of 
a union, because they can do nothing 
against the constitution of Ireland ! 

But, says Ireland, the moment you 
take away (what they are pleased to term) 
our independence, you hurt our trade, 
you cripple our credit, and you diminish 
our resources. Now, Sir, the struggles 
of am independent mind to preserve that 
independence, I can view with pleasure 
and with admiration ; but really objections 
so futile, so weak, and so childish, de- 
serve scarcely to be treated seriously. 
How, Sir, can an English union affect 
the trade of Ireland, free as it is, and 
supported to the degree it is, by British 
capital? Will a union diminish the en- 
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couragement to the employment of British 
ar Ata No: the additional security which 
will be given to the country, must give 
additional encouragement to the employ- 
ment of British capital. The value of 
land must increase in proportion to the 
protection which is given tothe landholder. 
What encouragement has any man now to 
lay out his money in land in Ireland? 
None. It is a fact, known and acknow- 
ledged, that at the time when Great 
Britain conceded to Ireland the appeal to 
her courts, the value of land fell in Ireland ; 
part of its security was taken away, its 
risk proportionably increased. The ab- 
sentee will have some temptation to reside 
upon his estate, which he will have some 
temptation to improve. Ask him now his 
object and his wish; and he will tell you, 
it Is to draw his money, and as much of it 
as he can, out of Ireland. When govern- 
ment guarantees not only the property, 
but the protection of it to him, he will 
then have some temptation to throw back 
that money into the bosom of the country, 
in order to improve a property he will 
then have some chance of preserving. 
What, Sir, is the valae of an Irish estate 
now? scarcely a years purchase: the 
landholder distrustful of the situation of 
the country, seeing it open to domestic 
treason, and to foreign invasion; unable 
of itself to repress the former, or to 
prevent the latter, looks only to draw his 
annual rent from his estate, thinks himself 
happy if he can get it, and looks no 
farther. This cannot be the case, if 
Ireland is united with England. The pro- 
tection in the one coun 
same as the protection in the other, and 
the Irish landholder will have the additional 
advantage of having the faith of the British 
parliament, and the power of the British peo- 
ple, pledged to secure that property to him: 

With respect to the arts, their en- 
couragement is, mdeed, but poor in Ire- 
land; their progress has been slow, their 
growth has.been checked, the weight of 
pore has oppressed them, the chill 

and of prejudice has frozen their current ; 
the elasticity which they have lost, a union 
must restore, as it will be the intcrest of 
England to encourage the efforts of the 
manufacturer, the artisan, and the ad- 
venturer, in a country which will, then 
form an integral part of itself. But, Sir, 
it should seem, from the language held m 
both countries, as if, in case of a union; 
all the advantages would be on the side of 
England, all the disadvantages would fall 


will be the © 


ar 
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to the share of Ireland. That, Sir, is a 
question worth inquiring into ; and I would 
ask the violent anti-unionist, what are the 
advantages which England is to gain, 
distinct from Ireland, in case of a union? 
Is it protection ?—Separate the two coun- 
tries, and then Iet Ireland ask herself, 
which is most in want of protection. Is 
it property ?—The complaint of Ireland 
already is, that too much of her property 
goes through the hands of absentees, and 
never bencfits its native country—why ? 
because the absentee has an encourage- 
ment to lay out his money in England, 
which he cannot have in Ireland, in its 
present state. To give the resident as 
well as the absentee, an opportunity of 
laying out his money with security, as 
well as with profit, must be the conse- 
quence, as it certainly will be the object, 
of a union. Let, Sir, the anti-unionist 
look to Scotland ; and let him ask whether 
her trade, whether her population, her 
manufactories, her credit; whether the 
value and the improvement of her land 
have been diminished or increased by the 
union ?—let him look to her capital, and 
let him ask, whether its magnificence, its 
poet its trade, and its consequence, 
ave been improved or hurt by the union ? 
Let him ask these questions, and when 
he has received the answer, which sure I 
am he will receive; let him then ask him- 
self, what is there in the situation of 
his own country, what is there in her 
resources, or in the spirit of her inhabi- 
tants, to prevent her from attaining the 
same blessings which Scotland has pro- 
cured by the union? 

But then asks, whimsically enough, the 
hon. gentleman, how can you prove that 
Scotland would not have arrived at all 
these advantages without a union? Wh 
really, Sir, that is a question very muc 
out of the power of human understanding 
to answer; but if he will allow me, I will 
refer the hon. gentleman to the only 
source from whence he is likely to gain any 
information on the present subject, and 
that is to the Scotch themselves: and let 
him ask them, whether they conceive 
Scotland could have risen to the conse- 
quence or enjoyed the wealth she has, with- 
out aunion? Butthen, rejoins the hon. 
gentleman, equally whimsically, how do 

ou know that Ireland will arrive at those 
blessings with the assistance of a union? 
Now that, Sir, again, is a question as 
much out of the reach of human ken,- as 
much beyond the powers of human com- 
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rehension to understand, as the other. 

ut, perbaps, the hon. gentleman will 
allow us to judge by comparison, and to 
conclude (pretty justly perhaps )that there 
is no very probable reason why Ireland 
should be less a favourite of fortune than 
Scotland has been, particularly too, when 
it is considered that Scotland had not half 
the advantages which Ireland possesses, 
either in situation, or in the assistance 
which England has held out to her, and 
which she did not hold out to Scotland be 
fore the union. 

But, Sir, to return. Is it consequence 
which England is to derive exclusively 
from Irish union? Unfortunately, sad 
experience has taught us, what I wish to 
God it had equally taught every man, 
who pretends to be anxious for the wel- 
fare of Ireland, that to English dominion 
and to English consequence Ireland owes 
her protection, her credit, and her exis- 
tence. But then, said an hon. gentleman 
(and astonished was I to hear that lan- 
guage held in an English House of Com- 
mons), the union England offers is no- 
thing but French fraternity! Good, 
God, Sir! where does the hon. gentleman 
look for the comparison? Does he look 
for it in Switzerland? Let him take 
amongst the still smoking ashes of that 
devoted country!—let him probe her 
bleeding wounds !—let him listen to the 
groans of her inhabitants !—to the cries of 
her violated daughters, of her orphan 
children, of her parents bewailing the off- 
spring they have lost !—and when he has 
‘‘ supped full of these horrors,” let him, if 
he has the feelings of a man, if he has the 
spirit of an Englishman, let him say, there 
is the comparison between English union, 
and French fraternity! My God, Sir, 
what was there in the constitution of 
Switzerland that gave France a right to 
interfere in it—what was the protec- 
tion which France had extended to 
Switzerland—what was the commerce 
which France had secured to Switzerland 
—what was the aid which France has be- 
stowed upon Switzerland—what claim 
had France upon the gratitude of Swit- 
zerland, to give France a title to inter- 
fere? And did France offer to the choice 
of the people of Switzerland the blessin 
of her constitution? No! She offered in 
exchange for the peaceful government of 
Switzerland, for the simple comforts 
which contented the inhabitants of her 
mountains, for the religion to which she 
was attached, she offered the enjoyment 
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of anarchy and of confusion! the comforts 
of poverty and of-wretchedness! the bles- 
sings of atheism and of infidelity! she of- 
fered them at the point of the bayonet ! 
she enforced them by arguments of 
rapine, of robbery, and of blood! If the 
hon. gentleman cannot find his compari- 
son there, let him look onward to Italy ; 
to her Jate peaceful, envied scenes! let 
him look to Rome, to Venice, to Savoy, 
to Brabant, to Holland, to Egypt !—the 
objects of French fraternity, because the 
objects of French ambition! Jet him look 
from the Alps to the Pyrennces, trom the 
North Seas to the Nile; and in that vast 
expanse of country let him place his 
finger, if he can on any one spot of ground, 
and say, there is the comparison between 
the union which England offers to Ireland, 
and the fraternity which France inflicts 
upon her victimes. 

Sir, the hon. gentleman favoured us 
the other night with what he conceived 
constituted the component principles of a 
Jacobin. I now will give him my ideas 
on the subject. ‘The villifving the con- 
stitution of his country, depreciating her 
resources, decrying her credit, cramping 
her exertions, encouraging her discon- 
tented, withholding the aid which every 
man of honour and of principle owes to 
his country when in danger, “ throwing 
bitters into the vessel of her peace,” con- 
stitute what England has unfortunately 
seen too much of,—but what she cannot 
be too much aware of, constitute an Ling- 
lish Jacobin. I beg pardon, Sir, of the 
House, for the warmth into which I have 
been betrayed on this subject. But 
whilst 1 have a nerve to feel, or a voice 
to convey my feclings, I never will 
shrink from grappling with a position, 
or a comparison so odious and so mon- 
strous. 

But, Sir, one hon. gentleman has used, 
in my opinion, a very singular argument ; 
he has said, that by a union the parlia- 
ment will be moved out of the country, 
the disaffected will remain, and the invi- 
tation to the enemy will be as strong 
as ever. Now, Sir, perhaps the hon. gen- 
tleman will allow me, that the invitation 
to the enemy proceeds from the discon- 
tents of the people; and if he will con- 
‘cede me this point, I will beg Icave to 
ask him what may be the cause assigned 
by the people of their disaffection? he 
will perbaps remember, that it was a dis- 
trust in the ability of parliament to relicve 
their distresses, or to redress their griev- 
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ances. Now, Sir, how the removal of 
that parliament can produce the effects 
the hon. gentleman dreads, I cannot my- 
self conceive; for either the actual remo- 
val of the presence of the supposed griev- 
ance, must also carry with it the pre- 
tended effect of that grievance, or the 
coalition of that parliament with the Bri- 
tish Houses must give to it an increased 
vigour and activity, which must entirely 
take away from the Irish any fears of its 
ability to redress any grievances it may 
think worthy its notice. Either way, 
therefore, 1 think the change of the 
locality of the Irish parliament must of 
necessity have the contrary effect to that 
which the hon. gentleman predicts. The 
hon. gentleman follows up his argument 
with another equally whimsical. « Not 
only,’ says he, “ the invitation to the 
French will be as strong as evcr, but an 
additional cause of discontent will be 
given.” Andwhat isthis additional cause of 
discontent?) “* Why, the aristocracy will 
withdraw themselves from the country” 
one by-the-by, in the first place, I 
eny); “ consequently the cottager will 
feel an additional cause of discontent.” 
Now, Sir, in allowing the fact, I deny the 
consequence. The discontent of the 
Irish cottager arises from this cause, not 
from the absence of the aristocracy, but 
from the carclessness of the aristocracy, 
as to what happens to the cottayer, from 
the want of provision made for him, from 
the want of protection held out to him, 
when he is ih distress. In England, when 
the poor man, either by sickness of him- 
self, or his family, is disabled from gain- 
ing his bread by his labour, he knows 
where to turn for help; he knows that by 
the law the rich man is obliged to pre- 
serve him from hunger and from want. 
The Irish cottager, alas! has no such 
prospect. When sickness or mischance 
takes from him the means af his subsist- 
ence, he has no where else to look, he has 
no protection to claim, he has no prospect, 
save that of hunger and want; to the 
mercy only he is left of that God who 
feeds the hungry, and comforts the 
afHicted! The thousands of the lower 
Irish, who every vear, in the harvest 
months, flock to this country, carry back 
with themaccounts of the stateofthe Eng- 
lish poor, which onty make the unfortunate 
Irishman Jook back to his own miserable 
hovel, to his forlorn and destitute citua- 
tion, with increased feclings of anguish 
and of misery! to a union only be ioexs 
fa) 
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with hope: because by a union only can 
he see a chance given him of partaking in 
the plenty and the comforts which fall to 
the lot of his English brethren. And [| 
assert the fact, that the cottager looks 
with anxious expectation to a union, 
which he knows ca". ‘lone open the door 
to a participation of -hose comforts which 
the English poor receive from the ¢enero- 
sity of an English parliament. 
I have now, Sir, no more to say. 
I have gone much farther into the ques- 
tion than I intended to have done, and I 
hhave no apology to make to the House 
for the time which I have taken up, save 
the Importance of the measure ; and, I 
trust, that will be deemed sufficient. 
€ ground on which I go is most simple. 
Such is the Situation of Ireland; and so 
little, in my opinion, is the spirit of rebel- 
lion crushed within her, that unless some 
material and some Specdy change takes 
place in her relative Situation, Ireland, I 
fear, will be lost to England. To my as- 
tonishment Sir, I saw it reported in the 
Trish newspapers, as the speech of an [rish 
member of parliament, that « the country 
ought to recollect, that when America 
struggled to throw off her yoke, France 
assisted her, France, under her old go- 
vernment, aided America on the other 
side of the Atlantic? is not the present 
government of France more powerful 
than the ancient one, and is not Ireland 
nearer than America! England is mot 
vulnerable through Ireland.” Now, Sir, 
if this specch was really made, as it is 
Stated, I do not hesitate to say, that a 
more decided, and a more Open invitation 
to the enemy I never heard. But I am 
convinced that if the speech was actually 
made, as reported, it was made with a 
very different meaning from that which 
the words so obviously convey. My chief 
object, however, in mentioning it was, that 
there isin the Conclusion of that speech 
the strongest argument to England infavour 
of a union that possibly could have been 
brought forward. « England is most vul- 
erable through Ireland.” It js so; and 
are Englishmen, is an English parliament 
now to hesitate, whether they will adopt 
the only measure which will take away 
from Ireland a power she now has, and 
which her discontented sons have exer- 
cised, the power of calling upon France to 
crush the strength of Engiand by invad- 
ing the shores of Ireland? Let Ireland 
ponder 
een made in her 
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one whem she then dignified with the 
name of patriot, « Ireland,” said he: « is 
connected with England, not by allegi. 
ance only, but by liberty. The crown is 
one great point of union, but Magna 
Charter is a greater: we could get aking 
place 
can look to for a constitution, We 
ae not united with England, as Judge 
Dlackstone foolishly asserts, by conquest 
bat by charter.”—Such was the language 
of Mr. Grattan ! 

In short, Sir, Ireland has now to decide 
which she prefers, whether ‘an increase of 
power, or a continuance of rebellion ; whe- 
ther an accumulation of wretchedness, or 
an accession of wealth, of credit, and of 
resources! whether the friendship, the 
tried friendship of England, or the frater- 
nity, the tried fraternity of France! whee 
ther she will confide her interests and her 
safety to the diplomatic abilities of Dr. 
M’Nevin and Mr. Lewins; to the lecal 
talents of Mr. Emmett: to the constitu. 
tional efforts of that sed -avowed traitor, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor (with whose name in 
this House, I believe, we have been told, 
the word treason should never be coupled); 
to the patriotic exertions of any set of 
men, who, with arms in their hands, and 
with treason in their hearts, talk of Irish 
independence, and deluge Ireland with 
Irish blood; or whether she will accept 
the proposition which England holds out 
to her: England! who offers the surest 
pledge of her sincerity, the participation 
in the blessings of her own constitution : 
in the advantages of her own sovernment ; 
the constitution and the government of a 
Country where domestic traitors, as well as 
foreign enemies, have shown themsclves 
but have shown themselves only to be 
subdued ! Conceiving as I do, the mea- 
Sure of a union most necessary to the 
existence of Ireland, and most advan- 
tageous to the interests of England, I shall 
certainly give my most earnest and decided 
vote for the report of the committee being 
brought up. 

Mr. T. L. Jones said, he had used the 
words French fraternization, and would 
still continue to assimilate the present mea ~ 
sure to the means employed by the Frenct xz 
for similar purposes, if it was attempted ta 
be crammed down the throats of Irishmen 
by means of force or intimidation. He~ 
was a warm friend to the interests of Engr — 
land, neither was he indifferent to those of 
Ireland ; but asa friend to English rights 
and English liberty, he must beseech thy 
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chancellor of the exchequer asan English- situation of Ireland loudly called for the 
moan and a statesman, not to attempt to ; measure. Itsseparation trom Great Britain 
introduce a hundred Irish members into | was studiousiy laboured for by an enemy 
the British House of Commons; they | who was even more formidable from the 
would only add to his (barring a jokc) , poison of the doctrines which he cir- 
muzzled majority. Never, so long as he; culated than from the force or terror 
lived, would he patiently see the voice of ; of his arms; a poison which he had but 
116 placemen prevail over thefeelings and ; too well succceded in diffusing through 
the opinions of three millions of the peo-; the lowest ranks of the people of Ire- 
ple of Ireland. He must, therefore se-; land. The measure had nothing in it 
riously warn the right hon. gentleman not! to humble the pride or encroach upon 
to persevere in his plan: if he did, the day | the interests and independence of Ireland, 
on which he should introduce his hundred ; it was not a measure dictated by a selfish 
drish members into the British House of; policy on the part of England, to subvert 
Commons he must look upon and lament | the independence of the ‘Irish nation or of 
as a fatal day to the independence and hap- | the Irish legislature; but was an open, 


iness of both countries, and England, at 
ast, might hereafter say of it— 
. Illa dies primus lethi primusque malorum 

Causa fuit. 

Mr. Bird said, that there was no equa- 
lity of benefit in the plan, the advantages 
being all upon one side, and the sacrifices 
on the other. It would moreover affect 
the revenue, and especially the tax upon 
income. As to the resolutions of 1782, he 
eertainly did look upon them as final with 
regard to Ireland; but though they were 
then so understood, he would not say that 
they precluded the measure of a union, 
though he well remembered the words of 
the secretary of lord Carlisle, now a noble 
lord (Auckland), who said upon that oc- 


fair, and liberal plan, concerted for the 
purpose of improving and consolidating 
the interests of the two countries. I¢ 
criginated in a principle of the most active 
benevolence, and enlarged policy. It 
would, if effected, extinguish all religious 
feuds, and party animosities and distinc- 
tions. 

The Solicitor General said, that after 
what had fallen from those who had pre- 
ceded him, he should not have thought 
it necessary to have risen, but for what 
had dropped from an hon. gentleman, 
who had, in his argument upon the com- 
petency of the Irish parliament, resorted 
to the sovereignty of the people. That 
dectrine had, he was aware, been lately 


casion that it would be as easy to make | propagated in those books which had 
the river Thames flow up Highgate Hill, | deluzed Europe; but the consequence 
as that England should continue to legis-! of tiiat principle was, that it led to 
late for Ireland. Indeed, unless the mea- | anarcliy and confusion. The principle 
sure met with the cordial concurrence of | upon which all governments stood, was 
the Irish parliament, he feared that instead | this, that the people had delegated their 
of extinguishing the animosities and divi- | power to the government, and that was 
sions which distracted Ireland, and for' the only organ by which their will could 
which it was proposed as a remedy, it ; be known, or that they could do any thing 
would tend to inflame and perpetuate | by. He conceived, therefore, that as 
them. long as government continued to exist, it 

Lord Morpeth supported the measure of | alone could act; and that any voice from 
union as the only one that could correct | the people, except as a voice of opinion, 
the vices that were inherent in the Irish { tended directly to subvert the power of 


goverpment—a government which never | government. If we resorted to practice, 


evinced any symptom of a liberal and 
enlarged policy, and which, from its con- 
tracted views and operations, was the 


we should find that the parliament of 
England had trequently done, without 
blame, what the hon. gentleman had 


principal cause of all the miseries under | asserted they could not do—they had 
which Ireland laboured. As to the ad- | associated to themselves members from 
justment in 1782, it ever appeared to him : thecounty Palatines, from Wales, Durham, 
as relating principally to commercial ; Newcastle, Berwick, and other places. 


objects, and, though it seemed to have for 
its object the independent connexion 
between the two countries yet it contained 
evident proofs of its own imperfection in 
the resqhutions that followed. The present 


They had introduced 45 members upon 
the Union with Scotland, and if the hon. 
gentleman’s principles were admitted, they 
were usurpers, and had no right to sit, to 


vote) or legislate in that House. If such 
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principles were admitted, the House could 
not alter the mode of election, vary the 
qualifications of electors, nor, in short do 
any thing which altered what had once 
been esteemed a constitutional point. 
Considering the nature of every govern- 
ment, they must possess the means of car- 
rying into execution those measures, the 
expediency of which noman doubted. In 
the present case, setting aside the inter- 
nal situation of Ireland, and considering 
only the relative situations of the two 
kingdoms, the expediency of a union would 
be manifest. What were their situations ? 
They formed one empire ; their language 
manners, and habits were the same ; they 
were one people under one sovereign, 
having two localities! and from that cir- 
cumstance alone, forming almost two 
states united by one common head, hav- 
ing, it was true, many bonds of connexion. 
It was well said in the other country, 
that the empire, in its present state, re- 
sembled a monster having two bodies, 
united under one head. In all the various 
governments which had existed in dif- 
ferent periods of the world, there was not 
a similar example in history, unless the 
case of Scotland was to be considered such 
from the accession of James to the Union. 
The question therefore was, could it re- 
main so without a danger of separation 
and dissolution? If we looked into the 
writers upon government, we should find 
that in all the complicated forms of go- 
vernment which the mind had suggested 
to them, such a state had never entered 
into their contemplation. In those states 
which those writers had called compounded 
states, as a necessary consequence, they 
always supposed that there must be a su- 
preme legislature for the whole. Where 
several such states were united under one 
prince, and his will was law, they were 
then held together by his power, as he le- 
gislated for the whole of them. Invariably 
did such writers suppose an imperial le- 
gislation, forthe whole of the empire in 
those compounded states. The empire 
was considered as a moral body, actuated, 
influenced, ard governed by one spirit and 
will. If, however, as in the case of Ire- 
land and England, it was governed by two 
Spirits, it might chance not to preserve a 
unity of will, but diversity and discord on 
the contrary might take place. What was 
thecase of the thirteen states of America? 
After the war they founded a federal 
union. This they soon found to be in- 
competent to the purposes of union, they 
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therefore determined to form a general 
imperial legislation, which should decide 
for the whole body in matters of general 
concern, leaving the internal regulation of 
each state to its own assemblies. In pur- 
suance of that resolution, they formed the 
congress of the United States, and this 
they did to secure justice for common de- 
fence, and for general welfare; for with- 
out such an assembly they found they 
could neither have justice nor security, nor 
enjoy the advantages of common defence 
and welfare. This was now doue by wise 
and virtnous men, after mature delibera- — 
tion and free debates, which were carried 
on with the greatest latitude of argument. 
It was also recommended by that great 
man general Washington, to give the 
power of war and peace, treaty and alli- 
ance, to some imperial legislative body, 
and it was carried into effect by their fe- 
deral union. It was, however, felt in Ame- 
rica that enough was not yet done; for it 
was found by experience, that although 
the general legislative power for the em- 

ire vested in congress, yet the power of 
internal regulation, which vested in the 
states, enabled any one of them to thwart 
the general plans tf they were so disposed 
—Yet even this much did not exist be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. Not 
even that power, insufticicnt as it was 
found to hold the United States together, 
did not exist between us and our sister 
kingdom. Every writer, reasoning upon 
such sort of governments had agreed, that 
such sort of connexion had a natural ten- 
dency to disunion and separation. If there 
was that tendency, it was necessary that 
there should be strong bonds of connexion 
to counteract that tendency: there were 
some such bonds; the crowns of both 
were upon the head of the same person ; 
we were connected by language, manners, 
andlaws, and by anidentity of interest. But 
even from that a difficulty arose: for gen- 
tlemen must be aware of late years, that 
in constructing acts of parliament upon 
matters of general concern, it required 
great caution not to trench upon the in- 
dependent province of the parliament 
of Ireland. It was true that they hi- 
therto acted wisely and properly, in 
enacting similar provisions to those adopt- 
ed previously in this country; but when it 
was recollected that the acts of Great Bri~ 
tain had no validity in Ireland, and that 
we were divided into two independent le- 
gislatures, it might hereafter happen that 
Ireland might adopt such measures only 
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partially, or with difficulty, or even not at 
all. Nor would it stop here: it was a 
possible case that they might enact differ- 
ent regulations, and in points where the 
interests of the empire were materially 
concerned, the policy of this country might 
be defeated. Did not this alone show the 
necessity for some farther connexion be- 
tween the countries, and for instituting 
some legislative unity of will? He had 
heard of the fina] adjustment of 1782, but 
those who insisted upon its being such, 
did not pay a very high compliment to the 
ministers of that day. One of them, not 
in the habit of attending that House, 
though a member, had himself told them, 
that he thought it necessary that some- 
thing more should be done, and the mea- 
sure of 1782 itself showed the necessity of 
some farther adjustment. Ifthe subject was 
therefore viewed asto the relative situation 
ofthe two countries; as to the nature and 
principles of government in general ; as to 
the measure of 1782; as to the conse- 
quences probable to result from two inde- 
pendent, perhaps discordant legislatures : 
—in all these points of view it fully proved 
the necessity of some measure of closer 
union, to form a uniform bill, and general 
legislation for imperial concerns. That 
being therefore so necessary, the conse- 
quence must be either to form a new im- 
perial legislation, or to incorporate by a 
union with each other. The tormer mea- 
sure he thought would be attended with 
great inconveniences and difficulties, not 
less perhaps than would arise from things 
remaining as they were, and it would not 
remove one part of the difficulty which was 
now felt by Ainerica, of a want of sufficient 
unity among the distinct members of the 
state, and when an internal government 
could at any time act so as to hazarda 
dissolution of the union.—If, therefore, 
there was nothing to be apprehended on 
the part of Ireland that they would be sub- 
jected to harsh and severe terms, it must 
be a measure highly advantageous for 
their interest, they having nothing more 
to do than to stipulate that they shall be 
admitted to all the privileges of subjects 
of the same empire, and to secure an 
equal treatment for themselves with the 
rest of the kingdom. On that head he 
would venture to quote the case of Scot- 
Jand as decisive: she had never been 
treated with partiality, but had received 
the protection of the empire equally with 
any other part of it. He had heard it said 
that there were physical objections—that 
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Ireland was separated from us by the sea: 
this he did not think an argument of much 
weight—It was as accessible as Scotland, 
especially from the northern parts of Scot- 
land.—He had hitherto considered the 
question as to general principles, leavin 
it to be supposed that Ireland was wel 
governed, and that there was nothing pe- 
culiar in the state of that country requiring 
any immediate remedy. If the measure 
could be shown to be so wise and desirable 
on those general grounds, how much more 
desirable would it appear when the 
actual state of that country was taken into 
the scale of examination! Those who - 
wished to overturn that government had 
said of it, with some degree of truth, that 
it was provincial and not national—that it 
did not resemble the English government 
—that national objects were not pursued, 
but that the whole was conducted by,a 
cabal. There was truth in the statement, 
and Ireland must be governed so while she 
remained in her present situation. The 
government now were afraid of the physical 
force of the country being turned against 
them. The large majority of the people 
werc of different religions, though the bulk 
of the property lay the other way. If 
they were admitted into the legislation, 
the consequence would be, that having 
power, they would soon make property 
change hands; for to give men power and 
to suppose they would respect property, 
themselves having none, was to expect a 
degree of virtue which man did not pos- 
sess. He did not mean to blame the pere 
sons in government there; situated as they 
were, they could not act otherwise. But 
how did this arise? It was not to be dis- 
sembled: Ireland knew her own history— 
he did not wish to speak harshly, but, in 
truth, Ireland must be considered as a 
conquered country. The English settlers 
first kept possession by force, and they 
formed the distinction between them and 
the natives. Afterwards the reformation 
came, and split them into religious sccts. 
The Protestants had gained, and, by the 
assistance of England had hitherto main- 
tained the ascendancy. Under such cir- 
cumstances, Ireland was not, and could not 
be a well-governed kingdom. It was im- 
possible for their government to act other- 
wise than they did. Upon these several 
considerations, therefore, he most clearly 
was convinced, that the measure proposed 
was the only remedy which could remove 
the evils that afflicted Ireland. 

| Colonel Mark Wood said :—Feeling as I 
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do that the business now under considera- 
tion is not only of the first importance to 
Great Britain and Ireland, but that its 
consequences must ultimately affect the 
interests of every part of the globe, I 
should not think that I had faithfully dis- 
charged my duty, did I not endeavour 
to show upon what principles I have 
becn induced to give it my unqualified 
support. The first and most material 
consideration which offers itself appears to 
be how far the legislative union of Great 
Britain and Ireland is necessary, and. whe- 
ther or not the security, prosperity, and 
existence of the two countries, is likely to 
be accomplished by any other measure, or 
by supporting as at rere two indepen- 
dent parliaments. The very able and clear 
historical account which you, Sir, gave us 
of the disorders that have subsisted in Ire- 
land for upwards of two centuries past, but 
ticularly since the period of the rebel- 
ion of my lord Mountjoye till the present 
day, are irrefragable proofs that a suffi- 
cient remedy has not yct been applied, 
and that whilst Great Britain, and many 
other parts of Europe, particularly Russia, 
have been making rapid strides, not merely 
towards civilization, but in the acquire- 
ment of every artand improvement which 
can adorn the human mind, the greatest 
and the richest parts of Ireland have con- 
tinued in almost the same state of rude and 
uncivilized barbarism which they were in 
at that remote period. Is this to be attri- 
buted to any natural defect in the inhabi- 
tants of that country; or to what other 
cause Is justly to be ascribed this extraor- 
dinary effect? You have already, Sir, so 
clearly resolved this question by calling to 
the attention of the [House the many dis- 
tinguished characters from that country, 
whether in literature, eloquence, or arms, 
that no farther illustration is necessary to 
convince us, that the cause of those deplora- 
ble disorders which have rendered that 
country, to which nature has been so 
bountiful, the horror and commiscration of 
other nations, is solely to be attributed to 
some radical defect of the government of 
that country, and that till such time as 
the cause can be removed, the eflect must 
necessarily be the same. That the reli- 
gious ditlerences have had a considerable 
effect in perpetuating and keeping alive 
those unhappy distinctions between the 
inhabitants of the same country, both pro- 
fessing the same religion of christianity, 
although diflcring inthe forms of worship, 
1s but too truc; and that although the 
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Catholics outnumber the Protestants, at 
least four to one, yet that not only the 
greater part of the property, but go- 
vernment, is solely vested in the smaller 
number, and the Catholics have there- 
by been excluded from every sort of 
‘ear consequence or power, may 
ave kept up that degree of hatred and 
animosity which has so frequently broken 
out in acts of the greatest cruelty and 
atrocity, I do not believe can well be de- 
nied. But when I say that religious dis- 
tinctions have been heretofore one of the 
chief causes of those dreadful disorders 
and murders committed in Ireland, I ex- 
cept from this general cause the Jate atro- 
cious rebellion, in which both Catholic 
and Protestant appear to have buried their 
religious differences, to conspire against 
the connexion of Ireland and England, 
upon true Jacobinical principles, for the 
overthrow of every religious as well as po- 
litical institution, and for the division ana 
plunder of property. Could there exist 
any doubt in regard to the extensive trai- 
torous conspiracy against the government, 
religion, and property of both countries, 
and that the leading feature of this con- 
spiracy was, the total separation of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Jet him refer to the 
confessions of the principal traitors theme 
selves, who have distinctly avowed, that 
Catholic emancipation and parliamentary 
reform were merely the cloak to cover 
their traitorous conspiracy against the go- 
vernment and connexion of the two coun- 
tries. ‘The trials at Maidstone, to which 
allusion was made the other night by an 
hon. gentleman, and the evidences given 
upon that occasion, have been to mea 
convincing proof, how very dangerous it 
is for men to connect themselves in politi- 
cal bonds, which have not for their basis 
the prosperity and advantage of their 
country; and how easy it is for men of the 
first talents and fortune to be led on be- 
yond the bounds of prudence, to risk not 
only fortune but character in a desperate 
cause.—Dut, Sir, to revert more imme- 
diatcly to the subject—from the Jate un- 
natural union and connexion of Protes- 
tant and Catholic for the destruction of 
their country, I am_ rather inchued to 
doubt the reasonings of many respectable 
gentlemen, who would impute those dis- 
orders chiefly to the bigotry of the Catho- 
lics; some of whom confidently asserted, 
that the bigotry and ignorance of the Ca- 
tholics was the same at present as it had 
been for centuries ago, and seciued ta 
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urge that strongly as a reason against the 
incompetency of a legislative union with 
such people in sucha state. I say, Sir, 
I donbt much the fact asserted by an hon. 
gentleman, and would rather conclude, 
that the new philosophy of the French 
school had insinuated itself throughout the 
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Irish as well as French Catholics, prepa- | 
ratory to sweeping away all religious as | brought with it to the people of Ireland 
well as political distinctions, and to the | that degree of tranquillity, civilization, 
introduction of that favourite theory of and comfort, which is the sure test of the 


equality, the impracticability of which the | people nae 
French themselves have been the very ' its, g 


first to demonstrate.—Under those cir- 
cumstances, therefore, if I am right in 
my conclusion, the remedy which that 
hon. gentleman has proposed to apply, of 
re-enacting the penal laws against the 
Catholics, would, I fear, be attended with 
no good, but much evil, by keeping alive 
religious distinctions, which ought to be 
buried in oblivion, and which, under a 
good government, must of themselves 
gradually die away.—As many gentlemen 
have urged strongly the growing pros- 
perity of Ireland since the year 1782, at 
the time when the parliament of Great 
Britain renounced every right of legis- 
lating for that country, and argued as if 
its increase in population, industry, com- 
merce, and manufacture, were chiefly to 
be attributed to her having received at 
that period an independent resident legis- 
lature, let us consider how much or how 
hittle of that prosperity can justly be 
ascribed to that event; and in the consi- 
deration of which, it surely is no incon- 
siderable part of our subject, how far since 
that time Ireland has enjoyed those bless- 
ings attendant on so much internal im- 
provement and prosperity. Since the 
year 1782, the increase of prosperity to 
every part of Great Britain, nay, to almost 
every part of the British dominions, has 
been equully conspicuous; and would it 
not be more reasonable to infer, that the 
prosperity of Ireland has arisen from the 
iberal and wise commercial advantages 
which Great Britain from that period con- 
ceded to the Irish, and which they still 
continue to enjoy? The chancellor of 
the exchequer has informed us, that in 
one article only (the linen manufacture ), 
the réstraining duties which the parlia- 
ment of this country has laid upon the 
Importation of this single article, amounts 
to upwards of 700,000/. annually; and 
exclusive of this sacrifice for the prospe- 
rity of the sister country, the laying open 
the trade to our colonies, as well as the 
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other great demands made by Britain for 
the produce of the lands, may surely, 
without going any farther, satisfactorily 
account for the increase of their prospe- 
rity and population.—But with this in- 
crease of wealth, those gentlemen have 
entirely omittcd to inform us how far, 
since the year 1782, this prosperity has 


been wisely governed. It 
ir, a melancholy truth, that no such 
blessings have been produced; that, on 
the contrary, the disorders of that un- 
happy country have risen to the greatest 
excesses. I ask those zealous advocates 
for parliamentary reform and Catholic 
emancipation, and who still dwell upon 
that topic, notwithstanding the repeated 
confessions of the traitors themselves, 
that they bad no such object in view, why 
they should, with such undoubted autho- 
rity before them, wish to precede those 
traitors in their chief work, of destroying 
and levelling all sorts of religious esta- 
blishments, as the surest means of accom- 
plishing the remainder of their diabolical 
and wicked designs? Tor religious tole- 
ration and indulgence on every occasion, 
where such indulgences do not militate 
against the safetv of the state, no person 
can be a greater advocate than I am; and 
if in any instance tlie established religion 
bears hard upon the rights and properties 
of the industrious part of the community, 
it surely would be just and wise, that on 
every such occasion the legislature of the 
country should adopt measures for effec- 
tual relief. The tithes in Ireland area 
most severe exaction and check upon ia- 
dustry. I by no means impute to the es- 
tablished clergy those well-founded griev- 
ances and complaint; on the contrary, it 
procceds from the original defect of the 
church establishment.—So much for Ca- 
tholic emancipation, and by which I think 
it must be apparent, that unless by this is 
meant a total subversion of the constitu- 
tion, it cannot convey any adcquate idea 
of what is meant by the word. Emanci- 
pation from every grievance I ama zealous 
advocate for, and that their clergy should 
have, upon certain conditions, a respect- 
able provision made for them; but if by 
emancipation be meant the pulling down 
of our own religious establishments to give 
way for another, I shall be as determined 
an opposer of measures having any such 
tendency.—From what I have stated, L 
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think it must be obvious, that neither the 
yrescnt nor any former government in 
leciand: is or has been adequate to give 
to the people of that country the degree 
of tranquillity, civilization, and improve- 
ment, not only essential for their own 
comfort and happiness, but to enable 
them to avail themselves of those number- 
less advantages which nature has so pro- 
| fusely bestowed on them. If, therefore, 
we be satisfied that the two separate legis- 
lative parliaments, so far from forming at 
present any bond of union to the two 
countries, Is the most vulnerable point, 
can there be a more powerful argument to 
induce us, by every wise and prudent 
measure, torcmedy those glaring defects 
in the separation of the legislatures of two 
countrics, doomed by nature to rise and 
fall together, and who are already united 
in affection, language, and habits ?—But, 
Sir, it has been asked, and very properly, 
in what manner gentlemen expect that a 
Jegislative union is likely to have this won- 
derful effect of removing all those disor- 
ders to which Ireland has been so long a 
victim, and of communicating to her a 
eee inane of those blessings which this 
appy country possesses? I do not say 
that a union will be accompanied with 
those immediate good consequences which 
is here expected ; on the contrary, the 
changes to be effected upon the disposi- 
tions, habits, and prejudices of the people 
of Ireland, must be a work of time; but 
the opening of English markets upon a 
fair arrangement for all sorts of Irish pro- 
duce and manufactures, the great influx 
of English capital, which must promote 
not only the improvement of the soil, in 
the various operations of husbandry, but 
in manufactures and commerce, must in- 
evitably produce richcs, comforts, and 
tranquillity to that unhappy country, and 
that by rapid means. 

Mr. Bankes said, that Ireland was not 
in a state in which we could incorporate 
with her. Even if her parliament were 
favourable to the measure, it would not 
reconcile him to its policy. The remedy 
was not suited to the circumstances of 
Ireland. The government, the parliament, 
and a great part of the property of Ire- 
land were firealy attached to this country ; 
the mass of the population was unfortu- 
nately animated by different sentiments. 
The lower classes of the Catholics enter- 
tained a hostile mind against this country : 
nor did he see at all how this plan tended 
to give us security. If it was thought ne- 
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cessary to grant farther immunities to the 
Catholics, the parliament of Ireland was 
competent to do it; but he thought they 
had granted indulgencies to the Catholics 
at a time when the latter were not fitted 
to receive them. This was not the time 
to make a general relaxation of the Popery 
laws. It was due from a government to 
good subjects, to punish the bad. Some 
distinction should be made between those 
of the Catholics who had defended the 
government during the late crisis, and 
those who had not: the latter ought not 
to be allowed the indulgences granted in 
1782; the former in proportion to their 
good behaviour ought to be admitted 
to the privileges enjoyed by the Protest- 
ants. ‘There were many obstacles to a 
union in the relative situation of the two 
countries: it would be difficult to arrange 
a coumercial intercourse, and to regulate 
the proportion of debt and taxes. He did 
not sce too, how local matters, cabals, 
election deputies, &c. could be so well 
adjusted here as in a local parliament. 
He repeated, that the state of Ireland was 
not such as we could incorporate with. 
As to the great mass of the population, 
the country must be retained as a con- 
gucred country ; nor was the union calcu- 
lated to remedy the causes from which 
this necessity arose. He did not think 
the tie between the two countries so frail 
as to require this measure to render the 
connexion permanent. 

Lord Belgrave said, he could admit that 
many of the evila lamented by his hon. 
friend existed in all their force, to disor- 
ganize and to destroy Ireland; but it 
was because those evils did exist, that he 
wished for a legislative union ; that being 
the only means of saving Ireland. The 
settlement of 1782 was final for no other 
purpose but to stop the course of national 
prosperity: had the Irish accepted the 
commercial propositions, the nation would, 
by this time, have greatly benefited b 
the operation of the immunities they af- 
forded. 

The question being put, ‘‘ That the said 
report be now brought up,” the House | 


divided : 
Tellers. 
; The Earl Temple = - 
Yeas Mr. Ryder - + - t 120 
_ (Mr. Hobhouse - = - 
nor Sain Wilberforce Bird 7 2° 


List of the Minority. 
Bankes, Henry Denison, W. J. 
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itepatrick, general Russell, lord W. 
jefiey s, N. a St. Jobn, hon. St. A. 
Jekyll, J. Tierney, G. 

Jones, T. T. Wigley, J. 
Laurence, Dr. Wilson, R. 
Vioyd, J. M. TELLERS, 
Milner, sir W. Bird, W. W. 
North, D. Hobhouse, B. 
Plumer, W. 


Mr. Douglas accordingly delivered the 
Resolutions in at the clerk’s table. The 
were then agreed to by the House, wi 
some amendments, and earl Temple was 
ordered to communicate them to the Lords 
at a conference.—The said Resolutions 
were as fallow : 


RESOLUTIONS. 


1. “ Resolved, That in order to promote 
and secure the essential interests of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and to consolidate the 
strength, power, and resources of the British 
empire, it will be advisable to concur in such 
measures as may best tend to unite the two 

i sof Great Britain and Ireland into 
one kingdom, in such manner, and on such 
terms and conditions, as may be established 
by acts of the respective parliaments of his 
majesty’s said kingdoms. 

2. “ That it would be fit to propose, as the 
first article, to serve 4s a basis of the said 
union, that the said kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland shall upon a day to be agreed 
_ upon, be united into one kingdom, by the 
mame of, “The United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and Ireland.” 

3. “ That for the same purpose it would be 
fit to propose, That the succession to the mo- 
marchy and the imperial crown of the said 
cinited kingdom shall continue limited, and 
settled in the same manner as the imperial 
crown of the said kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland now stands limited and settled, 
according to the existing laws, and to the terms 
of the union between England and Scouland. 

4. “That for the same purpose it would be 
fit to propose, That the said united kingdom 
be represented in one and the same parliainent, 
to be styled “ The Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ;” and 
that such a number of Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and sueh a number of members in 
the House of Commons, as shall be hereafter 
agreed upon by acts of the respective parlia- 
ments as aforesaid, shall sit and vote in the 
gaid parliament on the partof Ireland and shall 
be summoned, chosen, and returned in such 
manner as shall be fixed by an actof parliament 
of Ireland previous to the said union, and that 

‘every member hereafter to sit aud vote in the 
gaid parliament of the united kingdom, shall, 
wantil the saad parhament shall aihersies pro- 
wide, take, and subscribe the same oaths, and 
syensike the same declarations,as are by law re- 
aquired to be taken, subscribedand made, by the 
(VOL, XXXIV.] 
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mernbers of the parliaments of Great Britain 
and Iyeland. 

5. “ That for the same purpose it would be 
fitto propose, That the churches of that part 
of Great Britain called England, and of that 
part of Great Britain called Scotland, and ef 
Ireland, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government thereof, shall Le preserved 
as now by law established. 

6. “ That for the same purpose it would be 
fit to propose, That his majesty’s subjects in 
Ireland shall at ali times hereafter be entitled 
to the same privileges, and be on the same 
footing, in respect of trade and navigation, in 
all ports and places belonging to Great Britain, 
and in all cases with respect to which treaties 
shall be made by his majesty, his heirs or 


| Successors, with any foreign power, as his ma- 
| jesty’s subjectsin Great Britain:—That noduty 


shall be imposed on the import and export be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland of any ar- 
ticles now duty free; and that on other are 
ticles there shall be established, for a time to 
be limited, such a moderate rate of equal 
duties as shall, previous to the union, be 
agreed upon and approved by the respective 
parliaments, subject, after the expiration of 
such limited time, to be diminished equally 
with respect to both kingdoms, but ia no ease 
to be increased ; that all articles which may 
at any time hereafter be imported into Great 
Britain from foreign parts, shall be import- 
able through either kingdom into the other, 
subject to the like duties and regulations as if 
the same were imported directly from foreign 
parts; that where any articles, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of either kingdom, - 
are subject to any internal duty in one king- 
dom, such countervailing duties (over and 
above any duties on import to be fixed as 
afuresaid) shall be imposed, as shall be neces- 
sary to prevent any inequality in that respect; 
and that all other mattcrs of trade and com- 
merce other than the foregoing, and than 
such others as may before the union be spe 
cially agreed upon for the due encouragement 
of the agriculture and man6tactures of the 
respective kingdoms, shall remain to be regu- 
lated from time to time by the united parlia- 
ment. | 

7. “That for the same purpose it would be 
fit to propose that the charge arising trom the 
payment of the interest or sinking fund for the 
reduction of the principal of the debt incurred 
in either kingdom before the union, shall con- 
tunue to be separately defrayed by Great Bni- 
tain and Ireland respectively. That for a 
number of years to be limited, the future 
expenses of the united kingdom, in peace 
or war, shall he defrayed by Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland jointly, according to such 
proportions as shall be established by the re- 
spective parliaments previous to the union; 
and that aiter the expiration of the time to be 
so limited, thg mode of jointly defraying such 
a fae shall be regulated according to such. 
rules and principles as shall be in hike manner 
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agreed upon previous to the union, for the 
purpose of establishing gradually a uniform 
system of taxation through every part of the 
united kingdom : 

8. “That for the same purpose it would be 
fit to propose that all laws in force at the time 
of the union, and all the courts of civil or 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the respec- 
tive kingdoms shall remain as now by law es- 
tablished within the same, subject only to 
such alterations or regulations from time to 
time as circumstances may appear to the par- 
Jiament of the united kingdom to require.” 


The above Resolutions being commu- 
nicated to the Lords at a conference, were, 
‘on the 18th, read by the clerk at the 
table, and ordered to be printed, and to 
be taken into consideration on that day 
se nnight. 


Petition of Colonel Despard.} Feb. 26. 
Mr. Courtenay presented a petition from 
Edward Marcus Despard; setting forth, 
« That since the 22nd of April last, the 

etitioner has been confined close prisoner 
in the House of Correction, Cold-bath- 
fields, under a warrant from his grace the 
duke of Portland: that, until the 25th of 
November last, the petitioner was confined 
in a damp cell, not seven feet square: 
‘that said cell had no article of furniture, 
except a bed, laid on some oaken planks, 
fastened to the wall: that, during the 
first six wecks of his imprisonment, the 
petitioner had no allowance but bread and 
water: and the petitioner further begs 
Jeave humbly to state that he never has 
been allowed to set his foot in the garden 
of said prison, though his health has been 
materially injured by his confinement: and 
the petitioner humbly begs leave to state 
to the House, that he verily believes it to 
be an unusual thing, in this country, to 
confine a state prisoner to a penitentiary 
house, however proper it may be for con- 
victed persons or vagrants : and the peti- 
tioner humbly begs leave further to state, 
that the hon. Val. Lawless, John Reeves, 
‘esq. and John Jackson, esq. can give evi- 
dence of the facts mentioned in this peti- 
tion: and the petitioner humbly begs 
leave farther to state, that the affairs of 
his family are entirely ruined by his long 
confinement: the petitioner therefore hum- 
bly prays to be examined, at the bar of 
the Jouse, touching the matters afore- 
said; and that the House will be pleased 
to take his case into consideration, and 
afford such relief, as to the eHouse in its 
wisdom shall seem mect.” 


Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Mr. Abbot's Motion for a Committee 
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Mr. Abbot's Motion for a Committee on 
the Expiring Laws.) March 1. Mr. Abbot, 
in rising to move for the appointment of 
the annual committee on expired and ex- 
piring laws, said, that he wished to take 
this opportunity of submitting to the 
House the propriety of some special ditec- 
tions, which it might be fit for the com. 
mittee to observe in the course of its pro- 
ceedings, for the purpose of attaining 
more effectually the objects for which it 
was to be appointed :—It appeared to have 
been the usage of parliament in former 
times, and more especially within the pre- 
sent century, in making new laws u 
matters of a novel nature or of doubtful 
policy, to limit them in the first instance 
to some short period of duration, in order 
that those laws might of necessity come 
back for re-consideration after some ex- 
perience of their effects. This practice 
was in itself wise and beneficial ; but it had 
also led to a multiplicity and accumulation 
of laws which was scarcely to be conceived 
by those who had not adverted to the sub- 
ject; for not only in progress of time new 
circumstances had called for new laws of 
a temporary sort; but the former also, 
which ought, after a reasonable experience, 
to have beer finally rejected or made per- 
petual, have continued to swell the mass, 
till we have foundat present nearly 200tem- 
porary acts of parliament passed within the 
present century, and still in force as such, 
—continued in some instances by not less 
than fourteen or fifteen successive re- 
newals, and producing a farther series of 
subsidiary acts, which added to the former, 
amounted nearly to 600—all of them falling 
within this general description. Out of 
this multiplicity many evils had resulted ; 
and besides the general risk which this 
confusion must bring upon those who 
were to advise, and those who were to act 
upon that advice in the daily occurrences 
of life, several of the most important in- 
terests of the country, as they affected 
the safety of the state, or the rights of 
individuals, had been occasionally put into 
the greatest jeopardy, and some of them 
had actually suffered irreparable injury. 
Thus, the power of the crown to summon 
parliament, and call out the militia upon 
any sudden occurrence of rebellion or in- 
vasion, a power happily created in the 
present reign, and which in 1794 was 
found to be of the utmost constitutional 
importance, was accidentally suffered to 
expire at the end of the term for which it 
was first enacted, and the country, for an 
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interval of some 
this valuable safeguard and protection. 
The trading interests which are deeply 
concerned in the laws of bankruptcy and 
insolvency have repeatedly suffered by the 
expiration of acts of this nature, as the 
courts of Westminster-hall well know by 
the long litigations which have arisen out 
of those interruptions of the system; and 
even the principal statute of the whole 
Dankrupt’s code was within a few days, or 
rather a few hours, of its termination at 
the close of the last parliament, when al- 
most by accident it was taken up, and the 
current of law upon these subjects pre- 
served its former channel.—Mischiefs of 
the same nature, but of still more serious 
consequences, had affected even the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. In some 
cases this confusion and uncertainty had 
thrown impediments in the way of prose- 
cutions for state offences; and in other 
cases, criminal convicts have been made 
to undergo severities in the execution of 
their sentences upon the supposed autho- 
rity of laws which in fact had long ceased 
te have any existence.—It was hardly ne- 
to ask the House whether these 
things were fit so to remain—or whether 
being apprized of these evils, it did not 
become the duty of the House to guard 
agamst them effectually, aad prevent their 
recurrence in future. The remedy at the 
Bame time was obvious, and its effects 
would be.complete,—if tle House, in a 
pointing this annual committee, would 
always direct it to report a statement of 
all the public general laws whatever which 


bad actually expired, or were about to 
expire within fixed and reasonable limits 


of time, taken retrospectively as well as 
ively; and comprehending, not 

only those which were running out in the 
course: of the actual session, but these 
also which might terminate in the course 
of the ensuing session; for the sake of 
bringing into notice such even as were 
appreaching to their end, and the re- 
newal of which might require previous in- 
vestigation and research, as had recently 
been found to be necessary inthe instances 
of the distilleries, fisheries, &c. The 
committee should also be required to re- 
port a distinct opinion upon the expedi- 
ency of reviving, continuing, or making 
pre each of those acts respectively. 
y resuming this course of proceeding in 
every session, the House would gradually 
advance towards a great and general im- 
provement in the whole system of the sta- 


ears, was deprived of | 
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tutelaw. He then moved, * That acom- 
mittee be appointed to inquire, what pub- 
lic general laws have expired within twelve 
months preceding the commencement of 
the present session of parliament, and also 
what laws are about to expire within 
twelve months subsequent to the com- 
mencement of the present session, or in 
the course of the next session, or at the 
end thereof: and to report the same from 
time to time to the House, with their 
opinion which of them are fit to be revived, 
continued, or made perpetual.” 

The motion was agreed to, and a come 
mittee appointed. : 


The King’s Message respecting the 
Princes Edward and Ernest Augustus, and 
the Princess Amelia.] March 1. Mr. Pitt 


resented the following Message from his . 


ajesty : 
“ GeorcE R. 
“ His majesty being desirous of making 
competent provisions for the honourable 
support and maintenance of his dearly be- 


~~ 


loved sons, prince Edward and prince . 


Ernest Augustus, which the monies ap- 
plicable to the purposes of his majesty’s 
civil government would be insufficient to 
defray ; and being also desirous of being 
able to .extend to his heloved daughter 
the princess Amelia, the provision which 


he has been enabled to make out of the . 


hereditary revenue for the other branches 
of his royal family; desires the assistance 
of parliament for this purpose; and his 


majesty relies on the affection of his faith- | 


ful Commons that they will make such 
provision as the circumstances of the case 
may appear to require. G. R.' 


Debate on Mr. Wilberforce's Motion for 


the Abolition of the Slave Trade.] Mareh © 


1. Mr. Wilberforce said, he had so often 
called the attention of the House to this 
subject, that he should think it would be 
putting both himself and the House to a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble if he 
were to repeat all the arguments he had 
used upon former occasions. It was just 
twelve years since he first pointed out to 
the House the evils that attached to the 
African Slave trade. At that time he 
was listened to with attention, and the 
House seemed to be impressed with a 
sense of the injustice of that odious traffic ; 
but, if he was listened to with attention— 
if the topic was found interesting, he was 
much afraid that it was owing to the no- 
velty of the discussion Such, indced, 
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was the only inference that could be drawn 
from the result of the various discussions 
which had taken place in that House, not- 
withstanding all the facts that had been 
brought forward, all the proofs which the 
friends of the abolition had adduced, after 
days, momhs, nay years, of patient and 
laborious investigation. Facts, imdeed, 
had been brought forward, the truth of 
which no obstinacy could resist, and in 
1791 the House was at last shaken from 
ite attachment to this traffic; but it was 
with the members of that House as with 
mest other persons—when such terrible 
things were mentioned, they could searcely 
believe their own eyes and ears. Sur- 
prised that such practices existed, there 
was ther no difference of opinion as to 
the great question of at last completely 
abolishing the trade. Whatever difference 
of opinion had prevailed in the House res- 
pecting the time most proper for the abo- 
ition to take place, there certainly was 
then but one opinion, with the exception 
of three or four persons, az to the justice 
and. necessity of the measure. Those who 
opposed aw immediate abolition allowed 
that # ought to be carried. into effect as 
s6dn as it could be rendered compatible 
with the interest of the West India pro- 
prietors, that was, as soon as the number 
of slaves necessary for keeping up the 
stock then m the Islands should beimported. 
The number then mentioned as necessary 
for this purpose was as much beneath the 
nember which had since been imported, 
as the period to which the trade had ex- 
tended execeded that which its warmest 
friends would at that time have assigned 
to it.. The traffic was to have been put an 
send to in the year 1796. That period 
atrived, and what was done? The House 
‘had thought better, not of their former 
reasoning on the subject, not of the truth, 
not ef the facts of the case, for these re- 
mained the same; but they had thought 
better of their own resolution; they had 
thought better of the interest of the West 
Ind:a traders, and had departed from the 
reeolution to which they were solemnly 
pledged. 
In such asituation he could not be ex- 


pected to entertain great hopes of success. 


from the motion he intended to make. 
Ia nearly the fourth year after the period 
allotted for the abolition, he saw less 
appearance of that event being brought 

ut by the House than at any time 
da to their passing the resolution 

had alluded to. He now felt himeelf 
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as standing in a situation much more 
backward with regard to the attainment 
of the object he had in view, than en the 
day when he first proposed it ta the 
House. He considered it as most blamer 
able for the House to depart from the 
resolution they had adopted to give up 
the abolition of slavery, which was their 
own business, and to put it into the hands 
of the West Indian colonial assemblies. 
Tt was almost impossible that the conse- 
quences could have been any other than 
what they had been. Some gentlemen, it 
appeared, had been duped into an acqui- 
eseence in the measure, which i 

the House to depart from their resolution : 
they had been induced to think, that the 
colonial assemblies would bring abaut all 
the change that could be advantageously 
operated in the condition of the blacks : 
but ifsome gentlemen had been duped, those 
had not who had deelared that every acre 
of land uncultivated im our Weat India 
istands should be brought into cultivation 
before the importation of slaves from 
Africa was put an end to. It was, how- 
ever, allowed on ali hands, that the 
slaves ought to be well treated; and it 
was conceived that the regulations drawn up 
by the colonial assemblies wauld answer 
this end. He should just remind the 
House of the arguments he had sa fre- 
quently used upon this subject, The 
principles he had laid down were fixed 
and unalterable ; they belonged to haman 
nature, and it was impossible to be de- 
ceived in reasoning upon them. He 
had observed, that the colonial assemblies 
neither could nor would abolish the slave 
trade. The means, therefore, which was 
now employed was not proportionate ta 
the end, Was it to be supposed, that the 
West India gentlemen would act as spies 
upon the conduct of each other; that 
they would make minute inquiries inte 
the mode in which negroes not their own 
were clothed or fed, and pry into all the 
domestic management of their neigh- 
bours? It was evident that until the 
whole of the land should be cultivated im 
these islands, the proprietors would be 
hostile to the abolition. They persevered 
in importing slaves from Africa, and this 
not so much to replace those whe died, 
as for the purpose of forming new. cobe- 
nies is districts formerly uncultivated. 
The idea of delayimg the abolition until 
the whole of our colonies should be cut- 
tivated was one of the most entravagant 
ever suggested. In 1788 there were only 
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700,000 acres in a state of cultivation, 
and there remained between two and 
three millions to be cultivated. Jt woald 
appear then, that the number which, upoa 
this principle, must be imported, was 
such as would be necessary to bring into 
@ state of eultivation a quantity of land 
three times greater than that which was 
at present productive. It was evident 
that no system of colonial legislation, no 
examination into the domestic manage- 
ment of the negroes could seeure this 
supply frem the stock in the islands. But 
be would again ask whether any good was 
to be expected from regulations, the 
execution of which depended upon a 
practice of this kind? He had heard it 
observed, that in no countries were ideas 
of liberty carried to a higher degree than 
in those in which slavery existed. He did 
net mean to dispute this sxiom, but those 
who maintained it ought to show how it 
was possible to suppose, that in such a 
country the examination of domestic con- 
cerns would be submitted to. In this 
eountry great reluctance had always been 
testified to submit to any thing like an 
examination of domestic economy: but 
the measure which the colonial regulations 
tended to enforce must appear much more 
odious than any excise, since it was far more 
general in its operation. Common sense, 
therefore, would show the absurdity of 
retying upon any good from regulations 
of this kind. It would appear then, that 
he was actuated by no illiberal spirit when 
he stated that the gentlemen of the West 
India islands would not submit to the sys- 
tem proposed. It certainly would re- 
quire strong motives to induce men to 
submit to regulations of so odious a kind. 
Now im this case was it any thing which 
the colonial planters desired themselves 
that was to prevail upon them to adopt the 
regulations? On the contrary these regu- 
letons tended to premote what they 
regarded as the greatest evil that could 
peesbly befal them. Hf the House would 
ceasider these things, they would be 
eonvineed, thet it was impassible the 
event they looked for could result from the 
system adopted by the colonial legislatures. 
But it had been shown by the friends 
of the abolition, that every object, with 
to the domestic comfort of the ne- 

gtoea, that could possibly be obtained im 
consequence of any measures adopted in 
the colonial assemblies, would be more 
ee by the abolition of the 
slave srame : indeed, the impracticability 
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of obtaining any thing like an ameliora- 


/tion in the condition of the slaves upon 


the present system was so obvious as 
scarcely to require illustration. What 
would the people of this country say if 
similar regulations were proposed here 
with regard to horses? And a_ horse 
bore nearly the same relation to its master 
here that a slave did to his master in the 
West Indies. Were it preposed to regu- 
late the quantity of food a horse should 
receive, the Jabour he should perform, the 
degree of correction he should receive, 
would not the masters of the horses resist 
such a regulation? and could it be ex- 
pected that they would sincerely obey it 
even if it received legislative authority ? 
They would very naturally say, that diff- 
ferent horses had different constitutions, 
and required different a ieawascnay of feod 
and different degrees of correction. All 
regulations were vain unless there was 
produced an identity of interest between 
the master and the servant. A powerful 
motive ought to be given to the master 
for keeping up the number of his slaves 
without importation: were this the case, 
their treatment would not be left to the 
uncertain workings of humanity in an 
agent, but the master residing on the 
spot would find that it was not so much 
his interest to produce a certain quantity 
of sugar, as to preserve the health of his 
labourers, and encourage their indust 

by acts of benevolence and justice. It 
had been said, that the situation of the 
slaves had been lately much mended: he 
granted that this might be the case, bus 
he would contend, that any amelioration 
which might have taken place with regard 
to them was partial and uncertain, and 
chiefly arose from the attentien of thas 
House having been called to the sub- 
ject. This would appear from the ac- 
couats of the progress made in improving 
the state of the negroes in our colonies. 
His right hon. friend (Mr. Dundas) had 
produced some papers upon that subject ; 
but there was nothing contained in those 
documents that could induce him to alter 
his opinion. He had, however, the satis- 
faction to think, that if there were any 
who still persisted in the opinion, that the 
great object they had in view could be 
accomplished by any local regulatione mm 
the colonies, they would now be convinced 
of their error. ‘Those who had formerly 
voted against it could not avoid being 
convinced: that there was no longer any 
ground for supposing, that the advantages 
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they once expected to result from the co- 
Jonial regulations could ever be procured. 
Bat the colonial assemblies had never 
pretended that they wished to abolish the 
Slave trade; on the contrary, the assembly 
of Jamaicahad, with agreatdeal of candour 
declared that they would take no measure 
for the abolition of the Slave trade, and 
that it ought to be carried on so long as 
there was an acre of uncultivated land in 
Jamaica. Now what was the conse- 
quence of this resolution? The number 
of cultivatable acres in that island was 
stated to be 3,500,000; of these 820,000 
were at present ina state of cultivation ; 
so that there remained to be cultivated 
about 2,650,000. Now, if slaves were 
to be imported until this ground was 
cultivated, the prospect of the aboli- 
tion of slavery would be placed at an 
immense distance indeed, if the fu- 
ture progress of cultivation in these 
islands might be compared with what 
they had hitherto done, the Slave trade 
must be carried on about 300 years lon- 
ger; and supposing the same mortality to 

revail, the number of slaves that would 
Be wanted would be 2,400,000. He 
should read a passage from one of the 
statutes of the assembly of Jamaica, in 
which the assembly stated their willing- 
ness to promote improvements in the 
condition of the slaves, by securing 
to them “ the certain, immediate, and ac- 
tive protection of the law.” These words, 
it would however, be recollected, were 
not the assembly’s own: they were bor- 
rowed from the words of the address of 
the House on this subject. They were 
words which had nothing to do with a 
state of slavery. The assembly had, 
however, added words which were not 
suggested by the address. They had 
added, ‘ that they would grant them this 
rotection in proportion as they improved 
in religion and morals.” Now, this as- 
sertion that they would grant to the slaves 
the certain, immediate, and active protec- 
tion of the law, showed in what light they 
must have been considered before the 
passing of this statute. There certainly 
never was amore clear distinction made 
between freedom and slavery. It was 
also to be observed, that the assembly 
stated that they were induced to make 
these improvements in the cendition of 
the slaves solely from motives of huma- 
nity, and not with any view to promote 
the abolition of the Slave trade, which 
they were of opinion, ought to continue 
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until every acre of uncultivated land in 
Jamaica was rendered productive. In the 
address from the assembly to the throne, 
they asserted their right to procure la- 
bourers (they did not call them serie 
from Africa—a right which they declare 
was secured to them by several acts of 
parliament and royal proclamations; and 
they insisted that his majesty’s promise 
should remain inviolate so long as they 
preserved their allegiance. 

He had heard it stated, as an argument 
against putting an end to the Slave trade, 
that if this country had abolished it, the 
colonies would carry it on: he did not 
hesitate to deny the right of any British 
subject to carry on such a traffic, after it 
should be declared illegal by parliament ; 
but this reason was directly contrary te 
what the assembly of Jamaica had stated 
upon the subject. He recollected a sin- 
gular passage, in an address of the assem- 
bly of Jamaica, presented about two years 
ago. Gentlemen would certainly think them 
a sturdy set of people if they maintained 
the doctrine alluded to, after what they 
had stated in that address. They there 
laid all the blame of the Slave trade on 
this country, and declared that they would 
have nothing to do with it if we abandoned 
it. They hired the Jabourers, as they 
called them, that were brought fro 
Afriea, but they had nothing to do with 
the means by which they were procured. 
Now, what construction could be put 
upon this language ‘but this, that our 
West India colonies said to this count 
‘¢ We have the profit of this horrible traf. 
fic, but the guilt and the shame are all 
yours?” They would seem to insinuate, 
that it was not understood in Great Bri- 
tain to whom the blame ought to attach, 
and they informed us, that the traffic was 
entirely British, carried on in British 
ships, and by British property. Thus 
then, they applied this salvo to their 
conscience, at they only bi be 
what we sold: they acknowledged that 
they had the largest share of the profit, 
but they disavowed all the guilt and aH 
the shame that belong to the diabolical 
commerce.—An hon. gentleman (Mr. B. 
Edwards) had stated, that there would be 
a great willingness in the West India 
merchants to act upon some certain ge 
neral principle which would produce the 
gradual abolition of the trade. No plan 
of the kind had, however, been brought 
forward. Since this question was first 
agitated, immense - numbers of. -.unfor- 
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tunate beings have been carried to the 
West Indies, not for the purposes for 
which it was pretended they were wanted, 
but for cultivating new lands and forming 
new colonies. Since the measure of abo- 
lition had been in agitation, regulations 
had been adopted by the West India 
planters, that had put a stop to the mor- 
tality, which made such extensive havock 
among that unfortunate race. Regula- 
tions of the same nature had been adopted 
at a much earlier period in America, 
Bencoolen and other places, where the 
continued to increase without any addi- 
tional supply from Africa. There did 
not indeed appear to be any reason why the 
negroes should not increase in a climate 
where the Caribbs and the Maroons had 
increased. Ifthe House had assented to 
the continuation, solely to improve the 
population of the West India islands, 
their purpose was effected. The negroes 
were found to multiply there as rapidly 
as on their native soil, under the influ- 
ence of a mild and humane treatment. 

It had been too much the practice to 
consider the question merely as it affected 
the West India islands, without at all 
taking into view the effects which the 
traffic produced in the extensive regione 
whence its unfortunate victims were trans- 
ported. The object which he would par- 
ticularly hold up to view was, the vast 
continent of Africa. He had heard much 
of the misery and desolation which it had 
ee through the whole extent of that 
ill-fated country, and every information 
he could collect tended to eke out the 
melancholy tale with circumstances of ad- 
ditional horror. There it was that this 
infernal traffic exposed itself in its real 
deformity, where its effects had been to 
arm chieftain against chieftain, to propa- 
gate external war and intestine broil from 
generation to generation, to perpetuate 
every species of individual outrage and de- 
predation, and to taint even the very ad- 
ministration of justice. He had formerly 
shown, that the most copious source of 
negro slavery was, the accusation of 
witchcraft, a crime which had no other 
reality than that of swelling the number 
of its victims. All the miseries which he 
had depicted on former occasions, were 
confirmed by every circumstance which 
had since come to his knowledge. Civi- 
lization generally made the greatest ad- 
vances on the coasts of all countries. But 
it seemed to be the peculiar nature of this 
detested trade, to reverse principles which 
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had been deemed the most unalterable, 
and to contradict every conclusion that 
had been drawn from the most extensive 
experience. If they visited any part of 
the African coast, for a track of more 
than 3,500 miles, they would behold no- 
thing but wretchedness and barrenness— 
moral barrenness, and mental and physical 
degradation ; they would find that the sole 
effect of their intercourse with Europeans 
had been to unite the vices of: polished 
society with the ignorance and ferocity of 
the rudest barbarism. But if they went 
into the interior, where, probably, the face 
of a white man had never before been 
seen, though they would, indeed, have 
even there to lament the contagious mis- 
chiefs of that intercourse; yet, compara- 
tively, it would be found in a state of 
tranquillity and happiness. They were 
united into great cities, had schools, men 
of letters, beasts of burden, and were ad- 
vanced two or three hundred years in 
knowledge and civilization beyond those 
who were in habits of intercourse with 
British merchants. These facts pro- 
claimed our shame, in language too plain 
to be misunderstood.—If ever there was a 
period when the House ought, more than 
at any other, to dread the: continuance of 
this traffic, that period was the present. 
This country was engaged in a great and a 
difficult contest, with a nation distin- 
guished by its deviations from the epi of 
humanity and virtue. It was our duty to 
exhibit a different example to the world, 
and to prove that we were actuated by 
rinciples of a nobler kind. That nation, 
1owever, which was stained with so many 
crimes, had, in one instance, advanced a 
step before us in the cause of humanity, 
and had put an end to this abominable 
traffic. 

The safety of the country demanded 
that this iniquitous commerce should exist 
no longer. Vice and immorality never 
produced prosperity and happiness. Mi- 
sery was invariably the attendant on guilt. 
The House would do well to consider, how 
many human beings they would have 
saved from destruction, if they had puta 
stop to the Slave trade when he first 
moved its abolition. Even since the busi- 
ness had been referred to the colonial le- 
gislature, about 200,000 slaves bad been 
imported. This increased the great dis- 
proportion between the whites and the 
blacks in the colonies, and threatened the 
most dangerous consequences. In the 
neighbourhood of the British islands there 
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existed a colony of free blacks. The po- 
pulation of this colony was greater than 
that of all the British put together. He 
trusted the House would reflect on 
what might be the consequences of this 
example held out to the negroes of the 
ether islands, by this free colony in the 
midst of them, where the blacks were 
really employed as labourers. Would they 
allow this to go on, and still persist in 


saying that the blacks were incapable of | 


muprovement? There still was time to 
avert the dreadful mischief which the sys- 
tem of importation threatened to the 
West India islands. If that eystem was 
still pursued, he should regard the ruin; 
of these colonies as sealed. To those 
who dwelt upon the regulations of the co- 
lonial assemblies, he recommended the 
_ Yeading of the Code Noire of France, 

established 100 years ago: they would 
there find, that the directions for the ma- 
magement of the slaves were as full as 
those now brought forward. If they were 
not satisfied with this, let them look into 
the Spanish code, and they would read 
this direction in it—‘ That if any slave 
should have saved enough to purchase his 
freedom, he might claim his manumission ; 
end if his master should ask an unreason- 
able price, he might appeal to two per- 
sons, who should act as appraisers, and 
seta value upon him.’ Let them look 
also at the Directorio of Portugal. He 
had never been one who had given into 
the practice of charging the West India 
gentlemen with cruelty. The great point 
which he had pressed was, that there was 
@ vast continent, which this trade de- 
graded, desolated, and laid waste. He 
would say therefore to the House—‘* No 
longer injure your name by suffering this 
to continue: we show you that you may 
put an end to it safely, and that you ought 
to do it.” It was with a heavy heart he 
had brought the subject forward; argu- 
ment, exposure, and proof, could do no- 
thing more; for argument, exposure, and 
proof, had all been produced, and had 
failed. It remained to be seen, whether 
gentlemen having stated, that they only 
resisted the abolition, because they ex- 
pected the islands would abolish it them- 
selves, would now state that as a reason, 
after they had heard the answer of the 
assembly of Jamaica. He should con- 
clude by making his ueual motion—-“ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, at a time 
‘to be limited,” 
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The question being put, “ That this 
House do now resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House, to consider 
of that motion,”’ 

Sir W. Young asked, if it was necessary, 
in discussing the question, whether the 
Slave trade should be abolished, to bring 
forward the Code Noire, enacted under 
the despotism of France, benevolent as 
the letter of that code might be, in order 
to contrast it with the free enactments of 
the British colonial legislatures in favour 
of theslaves? What was the tendency of 
such a comparison? To represent the 
colonial legislatures, acting under the free 
constitution of Great Britain, as doing 
less in favour of the slaves than the des- 
potism of France; to hold out the bene- 
volence and policy of those colonial as- 
semblies as matter of discontent to the 
very negroes who had been the objects of 
their benevolence and humane institutions, 
The mischief was obvious aod fatal. He 
read a letter which he had received from 
a friend in the West Indies, who stated, 
that the effect of the language used by 
certain gentlemen, would be to deluge 
the islands with blood, and that the minds 
of the slaves were already inflamed with 
French principles. What, then, must be 
the effect which a repetition of such lane 
guage would have on such men? Here 
sir William vindicated the conduct of the 
colonial assemblies in general, and inr 
stanced Tobago, as an island once in the 
possession of France, but which had re- 
turned to the dominion of England at the 
commencement of the present war, if 
consequence of the dificrence of treat- 
ment to the blacks, who had been en- 
trusted with‘arms, and had joined their 
masters in driving out the French. He 
alluded to the candid manner in which the 
motion was brought forward in 1797, aod 
looked for the best effects from the mea- 
sures which had subsequently been taken. 
The general assembly of St. Kitt’s had 
declared their hope that the trade might 
ultimately be put a stopto. With respect 
to the state of education among the slavea, 
the effect of the exertions of the coloniat 
assemblies had been to make many good 
christians among the blacks—a circum-- 
stance at which the hon. gentleman would 
surely rejoice. In the island of Grenada 
a revolt of the negroes had only lately 
been suppressed, and therefore it was 
considered dangerous at once to make 
great reforas. St. Vincent’s equally 
wished to ameliorate the cendition of the 
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slaves, and only the absence of its go- 
vernor had occasioned any delay. He in- 
sisted that strictly the connexion was such 
as that between a master and a labourer, 
not between a slave and a planter. Bar- 
badoes and Dominica had shown the same 
zeal. For the last eleven years his opinion 
had been that the trade had ill effects, 
but that the best mode of removing them 
would be by a gradual abolition. We 
had consuls at Algiers, Tunis, &c. and 
he thought the hardships of the middle 
passage might be mitigated by appointing 
consuls on the coast of Africa. He would 
agree to a gradual abolition; but he could 
not consent suddenly to change all the 
property of the West Indies, and to con- 
vert their revenues into mere life annuities. 
He wished the House to consider the 
value of Jamaica, and the loss which must 
arise to the parent country if all security 
for property were loosened by the imme- 
diate abolition of the trade, and the eman- 
cipation of the negroes. Let the House 
consider existing circumstances—an army 
of blacks under Toussaint in a neighbour- 
_ ing island, and French principles struggling 

to find their way into the ver 
our colonies. It had been alleged, that 
the effect of this sort of slavery on the 
human mind was, to extinguish intellect ; 
but Macrobius observes, that Zeno, and 


some of the greatest philosophers of 


Greece, were slaves. 
- Mr. Peirte said, he held in his hand a 
resolution passed by the assembly of To- 


bago, which declared it to be the wish of 


that colony to promote population among 
the slaves, and to make them attached to 
trade, &c. He knew a gentleman who 


had lived as a governor on the coast of 


Africa for twenty years from whence he 
removed to Tobago: having lived in a 
patriarchal manner, his slaves were all at- 
tached to him, and voluntarily went along 
with him. Whenever one of them com- 
mitted a fault, he had him tried by ajury 
of other slaves; a system productive of 
the most beneficial effects; for when the 
enemy attacked Tobago, that island was 
saved by means of this gentleman’s slaves 
having voluntarily taken up arms in defence 
of their master's property. The abolition 
of the slave trade would be the scourge of 
Africa; as a planter, he wished it to take 
place; but asa cosmopolite, he desired 
Its continuance out of humanity to the 
inhabitants of the coast of Africa. 

Mr. Dent said, that while gentlemen 
were deploring the fate of African slaves, 
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they seemed not to be aware, that from 
three to four thousand men were annually 
exported from Ireland to the Carolinas, 
under articles, binding them to temporary 
servitude. The negroes in our islands had 
nothing to complain of, and their situation 
was more likely to be deteriorated, than 
improved by certain speeches made in that 
House. The measure of abolition was a 
bad one, and the hon. mover was not 
warranted in many of his. observations ad- 
duced in its support. The argument 
drawn from the paucity of inhabitants on 
the African coast had no weight, while it 
remained unproved that they were not 
better disposed of in the colonies than in 
those cities in the interior where they had 
books—what kind of books had not been 
stated! While protection was afforded 
them in the West Indies, allegiance would 
follow. It would be unjust towards 
those who were encouraged to cultivate 
the colonial wastes, to deprive them of 
the means. The negroes enjoyed com- 
plete protection, and their property was 
better secured than our own, for they 
paid no taxes. He objected also to the 
time of bringing the motion forward : 
every thing had been done to supersede 
its necessity. The merchants of Liver. 
pool, in particular, had anticipated the 
most sanguine wishes. In the size of the 
ships, the number of slaves, and in the 
regulations for theiraccommodationduring 
the middle passage nothing had been 
omitted. 

Sir Ralph Milbank said, that the slave 
trade was a system of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, and its practice unworthy of a free 
nation. There might be a great deal of 
individual merit concerned in it, but he 
could not conceive how any Englishman 
could hesitate to abolish a traffic so con- 
trary to every principle of liberty. 

Mr. Sewell said:—Sir, I confess I should 
have thought that the question which the 
House would have been called upon this 
night to decide, consistently at least, 
with its own proceedings, would have 
been, whether the papers on your table 
do or do not evince, onthe part of the 
colonies, a concurrence in the principle 
of the resolution of April 1797, and a 
suitable disposition to move in the course 
which that resolution proposes; I had 
imagined that the hon. mover would, in 
decency to the declared sense of the 
House, have discussed the subject of to-.__ 
night on that ground. But instead of se _ 
doing, he has set out at once with a broad, 
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unqualified, avowal, that the colonial le- 
gislatures can do nothing that will satisfy 
him; that whatever acts they may pass, 
whatever improvements they may attempt, 
all amount to nothing ; and,‘ that nothing 
but abolishing the trade by this country 
will do. The hon. gentleman insists that 
the colonial assemblies are not in earnest, 
and never were. Jamaica, he says, has 
not dissembled, but has acted with man- 
liness. He has availed himself of a pas- 


sage in the address from the assembly of 


Jamaica to the king, to assert that that 
island will hear of nothing that may lead 
to a termination of the slave trade. But 
the passage he refers to admits of another 
interpretation. The assembly declares its 
motive in passing the two acts which ap- 
pear among the papers before the House ; 
and it declares alsoits right. It declares, 
that in passing those acts it is actuated by 
humanity, and not with any view to the 
termination of the slave trade. Will the 
House deny to that assembly the justice 
they owe to themselves of acting upon a 
principle of humanity, uninfluenced by 
any fear lest the Slave trade should termi- 
nate if they did otherwise? Must that 
assembly be necessarily averse to termi- 
nate the Slave trade in any manner, or by 
any means, because they are indifferent 
to the annual threats of the hon. gentle. 
san to destroy it ata blow? If they are 
actuated by humanity, they are actuated 
by that which must terminate the trade 
in the end. Where, then, is the evidence 
of their aversion? No, Sir, the assembly 
are not likely to be averse to terminate the 
trade, if itcan be done by superseding its ne- 
cessity; but they will be humane, whe- 
ther the trade shall terminate or no; and 
this is a fair exposition of that address.— 
But it is said they follow up this declara- 
tion with a claim of right. They do so. 
But what is that right? It is a right to 
cultivate the lands you have invited and 
encouraged them to settle. I do not, 
however, nor ever did, assert a right to 
the trade until ‘ every cultivatableacre in 
the islands” shall be cultivated ; but until 
every acre which has been granted by the 
crown, for the purpose of settling, shall 
be settled, I do‘assert a right in the colo- 
nists as against this country to the means 
of settling them, and to every species of 
means that may be necessary. If the 
Slave trade is the necessary means, the 
Slave trade, while the necessity continues, 
is their right. Let the necessity be re- 
moved ; let their patented lands be settled 
f 
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and full handed; and let their negro po- 
pulation increase and multiply by naturak 
reproduction; and you may cease, per- 
haps, to hear of this claim. Is this incon- 
sistent with every termination of the Slave 
trade? It cannot be. But is it on decla- 
rations merely that the hon. gentleman 
who considers the assembly of Jamaica as 
having resisted the resolution of April 
1797, would rely. To the opinions he bias 
expressed I will oppose, not the declara- 
tions of the assembly of Jamaica, but their 
acts and deeds. Do they resist what their 
statute-book promotes? Is not the act 
they have passed to prevent the introduc- 
tion of aged negroes, a statutable pros- 
cription of habitual wickedness and irre- 
gularity, an immediate check to establish- 
ed and destructive prejudices, and a fur- 
therance of natural population within the 
colony? Have not the liberal provision 
they have granted, and the duties they 
have prescribed to their clergy, a direct 
tendency to the moral and religious im- 
provement of their negroes? If, then, the 
islands are manifesting a desire to do that 
which the resolution of 1797 recommends, 
will the House decree their ruin because 
they have done no more ?—Let us even 
suppose, however, that the colonial as- 
semblies had done less than they have, 
must the Slave trade therefore be abolish- 
ed? The hon. gentleman has said to my 
great surprise, that this is the precise mo- 
ment for it. What would be the probable 
effects of such abolition? Externally con- 
sidered, that trade which is now con- 
ducted by ourselves would be transferred 
to other nations ; and what is now legiti- 
mate, would become contraband. he 
traffic would not cease; it would continue 
with a variation only of the country which 
would benefii by it, and of the mode in 
which it would be carried on; with the 
removal no doubt, of grea’ capitals to 
other countries where the trade would 
still prevail. As to its internal operation, 
what must follow? The immediate aban- 
donment of many estates and settlements : 
the emigration of the most numerous class 
of white inhabitants; the speedy diminu- 
tion of the strength and security of the 
colonies; the certain ruin of families; and 
the necessary reduction of those abundant 
resources which are daily drawn from 


thence into the mother country. Is the 
present state of things in the West Indies 


such as to encourage experiments? The 
hon. gentleman says that this is the pre- 
cise moment for it, and he recommenda 
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an immediate * coslescence” with St. 
Domingo. Iam astonished at such an 
expression. I do not know what gentle- 
men, who concern themselves for other 
islands, may think of their situation; but 
as for that of Jainaica, within thirty leagues 
of an emancipated colony, where insur- 
rection and revolt, murder, assassination, 
and horror, give the example to their 
neighbours, it is at this moment most pe- 
rilous. Whatsort of coalescence does the 
hon. gentleman mean? Can he mean an 
thing else than to recommend an emanci- 
ea from slavery in Jamaica? Sir, the 

on. gentleman’s provocations have al- 
ready been great; but in this his last at- 
tempt at revolutionary coalescence, his 
impatience hazards what I must believe his 
judgment and humanity would be ashamed 
ef. The hon. gentleman has adverted to 
the many hundred thousands of negroes 
that must be imported, and for the many 
hundred years required to bring the whole 
of Jamaica into cultivation. Sir, that 
statement is fallacious. It is not true, 
that because it is 150 years since we pos- 
sessed Jamaica, and because the negro 
population is at this day 250,000 out of 
600,000 imported during that period, and 
because only one million of acres are yet 
cultivated, that therefore it will require 
150 years more, and 600,000 more ne- 
groes, to settle another million of acres 
said to be patented. Four-fifths of its 
wholenegro population have accrued within 
the last 75 years. The future importa- 
tions requisite for settling the now patent- 
ed but unsettled lands can bear no propor- 
tion to the past. Sir, the colonists cannot 
be averse to a termination of the Slave 
trade, whenever it may be effected by 
their own internal regulations, superseding 
the necessity of foreign importations. 
So long as that necessity continues, they 
claim, as against this country, the neces- 
sary ss pear supply which this country 
cannot deny them, consistently with the 
_ Rational honour and good faith, but upon 
terms of adequate compensation. I, how- 
ever, disclaim all idea of compensation 
measured by the pitiful amount of office 
fees and charges paid upon the royal grants. 
If compensation means any thing, it means 
an indemnification to the colonists to the 
full extent ofall their sufferings, and all 
their disappointments. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that it had 
been his misfortune since the first agita- 
tion of this question, never to be able to 
agree with any of those persons to the full 
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extent of their opinions, who supported 
the most opposite extremes of argument 
on the subject. It had ever been his opi- 
nion, that our possessions in the West 
Indies would be held by a very imperfect 
tenure, if it was to depend entirely upon 
the supply of a factitious population. It 
was his fixed opinion that the abolition of 
the trade could not be effected without 
the consent and concurrence of the colo- 
nies themselves. The ground of this 
opinion he wished to state shortly. If 
great bodies of men, whether actuated by 
prejudice, by feeling, by resentment, by 
views of interest, were pertinacious in 
any sentiment, it was in vain to attempt 
to carry any measure in direct opposition 
to that sentiment. For instance, if, actu- 
ated by any, or all of these motives in a 
certain degree, the colonial inhabitants 
were decidedly against an immediate abo- 
lition, how was that object to be effected 
by the simple vote of that House? We 
did not possess the physical means of ren- 
dering the resolution effectual. We could 
not prevent the islands from receiving a 
supply of negroes. Of this fact, we had 
satisfactory experience. It had been found, 
that with all the vigilance of naval and 
military commanders, with the co-opera- 
tion of the civil and military ‘authorities, 
and the clear and active interest of the in- 
habitants, 28 ships of war had been insuf- 
ficient to prevent any communication be- 
tween the islands of St. Lucie and Gua- 
daloupe, and our islands in their neigh- 
bourhvod. How, then, could we expcct 
that any vigilance would be sufficient to 
cut off that communication, when the in- 
terest and the dispositions of the inhabi- 
tants of the islands would lead them to 
favour such communication for the pur- 
pose of a supply of negroes? But it 
might be said, though the supply was ob- 
tained, did not we wipe away the stain 
which this traffic fixed on the national 
character? This might be true ; but what 
was the argument for the abolition? 
Would the interest of humanity, would 
the advantage of the coast of Africa, be 
consulted by such a mode of proceeding ? 
Certainly not. The trade would still be 
carried on; the supply would be obtained 
with this difference, that now the trade is 
conducted under the control and regula- 
tion of this House, whereas, then it would 
be carried on by other nations, free from 
all the salutary and humane -regulations 
enforced by the parliament of this country. 
—In sucking upon this point he was 
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ready to admit that he was convinced by 
a perusal of the papers on the table, that 
the regulating act respecting the middle 
passage did not go far enough in its _pro- 
visions. He did not think that sufficient 
tonnage was allowed for the number of 
men. A precipitate measure would take 
out of the hands of this House the means 
of alleviating, by proper regulation and 
control, the miseries with which the trade 
was attended. Disregarding any idea of 
popularity which he might forfeit by de- 
claring his sentiments, he must disclaim 
any consideration of the profit of the 
African trade, or the loss which particu- 
lar places might be supposed to incur by 
its abolition. He knew that such was the 
ingenuity and enterprise of the merchants 
of this country, that if capital was cut off 
from one mode of application, it would 
soon direct itself with advantage to some 
other channel. He then referred. to the 
address adopted in April #797, as the last 
positive interference of the House on this 
subject. The question now was, whether 
the House was to depart from the course 
it then resolved to pursue; or, whether 
there was any justification of such a de- 
parture in the present instance, because 
the colonial assemblies had shown them- 
selves unworthy to be trusted with the 
execution of what was then the wish of | 
the House? Had the colonial assemblies | 
shown any reluctance to carry into effect 
the principle of that address ? Those who, 
from repeated experience even on this 
very subject, know the difticulty of divert- 
ing men from any opinion to which by pre- 
judice, by feeling, by views of interest, 
they may be attached, should not be sur- 
prised that their sentiments on any point 
are not all at once embraced. Might 
there not bé some degree of irritation in 
the minds of the colonial legislatures, for 
which allowance should be made in the 
outset of the system recommended by the 
House? He doubted whether the hon. 
mover, with all his integrity of intention, 
possessed the same coolness on this sub- 
ject which he had upon any other. It 
certainly ought not to be matter of won- 
der, that men labouring under so many 
motives to agitation or irritation of a dit- 
ferent kind, should likewise be actuated 
by some feelings of warmth. To begin, 
then, with the proceedings of the assem- 
bly of Jamaica, he thought that more 
pains than savas altocether necessary had 
been shown to justity the assembly of Ja- 
maica, They appeared from their lan- 
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guage to be irritated. It was natural, 
however, that they should think necessary 
to assert the right, which, by entering 
on the consideration of the subject, they 
wished it to be understood that they did 
not abandon; notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, by the regulations they had adopted, 
they were taking the best mode of abo- 
lishing the trade. What were the objec- 
tions to the Slave trade? Was it not 
that it created devastation in Africa, and 
that it introduced profligate and licentious 
persons into the islands?) The assembly 
of Jamaica, however, had adopted a regu- 
lation, by which ne slaves above the age 
of 25, were to be introduced, because 
they were desirous to have such as would 
secure the internal popasten and pre- 
vent the necessity of constant supplies by 
importation. They had likewise adopted 
some humane and politic regulations re- 
specting the education, the morals, and 
the religion of the negroes. Clergymen 
were employed for this purpose, and if 
they did their duty, the improvement of 
the negroes in religion and morality would, 
without any other regulations, tend to the. 
final abolition of the traffic. Even whe- 
ther the assembly mean it or not, the re- 
gulations they have introduced would ef- 
fect that object. Formerly, when the re- 
gulation respecting age was passed by the 
colonial assembly, it was negatived here 
on a hearing in council, in which the re- 
gulation was opposed by the late Mr. 
Burke and sir W. Meredith, as aed | 
to the interests of Bristol and Liverpool, 
and defended by Mr. Fuller, and Mr. 
Brian Edwards. With respect to the 
Leeward Islands, their proceedings went 
most distinctly to accomplish the object 
of the address. The question was then, 
whether the islands were bond fide be- 
ginning the work? A_ question which 
their regulations actually adopted, an- 
swered in the affirmative. It was enacted, 
that the number of females brought in 
should exceed that of the males, which 
was evidently intended for internal popu- 
lation, and not for mere temporary use. 
He thought, then, that the regulations 
went great lengths. The principle of the 
address in 1797 was the only one by which 
an abolition could effectually be obtained ; 
if any island appeared pertinacious in re- 
sisting that principle, it might then be 
considered how the power of this House 
should be exerted. Seeing, then, the 
progress already made, he thought it 
dangerous to push an immediate abolition. 
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Colonel Gascoyne opposed the motion. 
He admitted the trade to be unjust and 
inhuman; but he asked whether the Slave 
trade was the only practice that was un- 
just and inhuman, that was not to be to- 
lerated on the score of policy? The im- 
pressing of seamen was an unjust and in- 
human practice, and yet policy required 
its continuance. 

Mr. Canning began by observing, that 
the principal difficulties heretofore thrown 
in the way of those who addressed the 
House on that side of the present ques- 
tion, to which he professed himself to be- 
long, had usually arisen from the trite- 
ness of the several topics of debate, and 
from the irksomeness of being constantly 
obliged to meet the same unchangin 
assertions, with the same invariable an 
unanswered arguments. The debate of 
to-night had afforded more novelty than 
he ever before remembered to have heard 
introduced upon this subject: and the 
novelty of the topics stated by the diffe- 
rent opponents of the abolition, had been 
still farther diversified by the variety of 
lights in which even the same topics had 
been placed by the different gentlemen 
who made use of them. Not only hada 
totally new set of assertions, a new train 
of reasoning, been adopted by the advo- 
cates of the Slave trade in general; but 
still farther to perplex those who com- 
bated against them, to extend still more 
widely their line of defence, they had so 
contrived it, that no two gentlemen had 
handled the same arms in the same manr- 
ner, no two speeches, notwo arguments, 
which the House had that night heard on 
that side of the question, but what had 
been for the most part inconsistent with 
each other. Not that if this novelty and 
variety had been wanting to the debate 
he should have felt any shame in goin 
over again the path which had been so of- 
ten trodden, and meeting again the miser- 
able pleas so often urged in favour of this 
abominable trade, and so often refuted, 
with the same weapons of refutation, which 
had already been employed against them. 
The shame was not in the advancement 
of old arguments, but in the maintenance 
of inveterate abuses. It was not the pride 
of victory that was to be sought, it was 
not the dexterity of contest that was to be 
applauded, on such a question. And 
whatever triumph might arise from seeing 
that the old arguments for the abolition 
continued unanswered, was in his mind 
«ficctually damped by the regret that a 
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mischief so inveterate and detestable re- 
mained unabated. 

The first variety introduced into the 
debate, which he should have occasion to 
notice was, the variety of construction 
applied by different gentlemen, parti- 
cularly by his ght hon. friend (Mr. Dun- 
das), and by the hon. gentleman behind 
him (Mr. Sewell), to the very remark- 
able, and, as he thought, the very plain 
and intelligible address of the assembly of 
Jamaica. The House would recollect 
the situation in which the question of the 
abolition now stood, a situation in which 
it had been placed by the motion of an 
hon. friend of his (Mr. C. Ellis) two 
years ago, a motion which had proceeded 
from the purest benevolence and which had 
been brought forwardio amanner which had 
done equal honour to the abilities and to 
the feelings of his hon. friend. The pro- 
fessed purpose of this motion was, to 
arrive gradually at the same end, which 
other gentlemen and he among the num- 
ber, were desirous of reaching imme- 
diately—the final and entire termination 
of the trade in slaves. The mode pro- 
posed by his hon. friend’s motion was, to 
address the king to recommend to the 
colonial assemblies to take such measures 
as besides meliorating the condition of the 
negroes upon the islands, securing to them 
the immediate and active protection of the 
law when aggrieved by their masters, and 
other objects equally desirable, should ulti- 
mately lead to the final termination of the 
trade. This motion was adopted by the 
House. It seemed, indeed, to the friends 
of the abolition to be a slow, and perhaps 
not very efficacious, mode of obtaining the 
object proposed. But there was no doubt 
of the sincerity with which it was intended 
tobe followed up, byall theinfluence which 
those who supported it here could exert 
in the colonies: and as all the great West | 
India proprietors, and all who had hitherto 
concurred in opposing the immediate 
abolition of the trade, concurred also in 
this address, praying for a recommenda- 
tion from the throne to the assemblies, of 
such measures as should lead in the end 
to a termination (abolition it seems is a 
harsh word—but to a termination) of the 
trade: it appeared that the opposers of 
the Slave trade had gained at least thus 
much by the carrying of his hon. friend’s 
motion—that there was no longer to be 
apprehended in that House any direct 
support of the trade, any assertion that it 
was a trade proper to be carried on lon- 
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r than was absolutely necessary, or that 
it could be necessary to carry it on for 
ever. The only point hereafter to be ar- 
gued by those who doubted the propriety 
of instant abolition was, whether or not 
the colonial assemblies were, in fact, 
taking such steps as evinced a sincere de- 
sire to fulfil the expressed purpose of his 
hon. friend’s motion, to take such mea- 
sures as should lead, and to take them 
with the intent and view of their leading, 
to the final termination of the trade. 

If it should appear that the assemblies 
were taking no such measures, or were 
taking no matter what measures with no 
such view, the question of immediate 
abolition of the trade by the legislature of 
this country, stood clearer and came for- 
ward with more irresistible force than 
ever. For, as it was no longer opposed 
by the argument, however false and de- 
testable, that the trade was fit to be con- 
tinued, as there were now not two opi- 
nions professed (whatever might be enter- 
tained ) as to the propriety of its being ul- 
timately terminated: as the only doubts 
professed to be entertained were with re- 
gard to the best mode of effecting this 
termination; as the modes could be but 
two, the first by an act of this country 
stopping the trade, the second by the 
acts of the colonial assemblies rendering 
its continuance unnecessary : it was natu- 
rally to be presumed, that if the latter of 
these modes should, upon trial, be found 
unlikely to produce the effect which we 
all alike have in view and at heart, there 
could be no longer any hesitation as to 
the propriety and necessity of recurring 
to the other. That the trade must be 
terminated, was agreed on all hands. If 
the colonial assemblies evinced both the 
power and the disposition to bring 
about its termination, well: those who 
argued against the abolition by this 
country, had then some ground to stand 
upon. But how if the colonial assemblies 
showed either that they could not, or that 
they would not do any such thing? Were 
not those who have agreed that the trade 
must be terminated in one way or other, 
bound by their own argument, bound by 
every principle of fair reasoning and fair 
dealing, by every puaeee of consistency 
with their own acts and words, with the 
acts and words which the British par. 
liament adopted from them, to vote for 
the abolition by the British parliament? 

This then was the state of the question 
now before the House. The point for 
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their consideration was, whether the 
colonial assemblies appeared, by the pa- 
pers on the table, to have entered heartily 
and bond fide into measures, such as were 
recommended to them by his majesty, in 
consequence of the address of the House 
of Commons in April 1797, and with the 
view and intent with which that address 
was framed, with a view to the termina- 
tion of the trade. If they had done so— 
he did not say, God forbid that he should ! 
that those gentlemen who had voted 
against that address, conceiving the mode 
pointed out in it to be inefficient, and who 
voted the same year for the direct aboli- 
tion could be at all embarrassed, as to the 
vote which they ought to give in favour 
of the abolition this year; but he did 
admit that in that case those who had 
voted for that address, and who had relied 
upon the efficacy of the measures which it 
went to recommend, would be fairly en- 
titled to argue that their experiment 
having succeeded thus far, should continue 
to be tried a little longer. 

But what is the real state of this case? 
What was the conduct, what was the lan- 
guage of the assembly of Jamaica? And 
what were the interpretations to which the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Sewell) and his 
right hon. friend, were obliged to have 
recourse to palliate, and excuse it? The 
assembly of Jamaica pass two acts—very 
good for aught he knew as matter of 
regulation—one for increasing the salaries 
of the clergy, the other for laying a duty 
amounting to a prohibition, on all negro 
slaves imported into the island above the 
age of twenty-five years. These two acts 
they transmit to the king, as what they 
have done to carry into effect his ma- 
jesty's gracious recommendation. It was 
hardly necessary for them te add that 
they were not intended to terminate the 
Slave trade, because they might have 
defied the ingenuity of man to discover 
what there was in them that could, by any 
possibility, tend to its termination. But 
the assembly of Jamaica was too open and © 
ingenuous to leave its meaning to be 
found out by implication or construction. 
They speak out manfully. They tell his 
majesty plainly, that in what they have 
done, ‘* They have been actuated by 
views of humanity only, and not with any 
view to the termination of the Slave 
trade.” Could any thing be more plain, 
simple, and intelligible? Was there a 
man in the House, was there a child that 
could just read, who, until his right hon. 
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friend’s ingenuity, and that of the hon. 
gentleman had been exercised upon this 
passage, could have for a moment mis- 
taken its meaning? Here then the ques- 
tion, in all fairness and justice, ought to 
end. All parties were agreed that the 
Slave trade ought to be terminated. 
There are two ways of terminating it; by 
this House, or by the colonial legislatures. 
The colonial legislatures tell you plainly 
they will not terminate it. What re- 
mains, but for this House to exercise its 
own power—always, in his mind, the best, 
but now clearly proved to be the only 
medium through which the termination of 
the trade could be effected ? 

But “ No,” said his right hon. friend ; 
“ you mistake this matter: you mis- 
construe the words of the assembly of 
Jamaica. They are not to be taken in 
their direct and obvious sense. These 
colonists are never to be understood pre- 
cisely as they speak. When they say not 
with a view to the termination of the 
trade, they mean, “ with a view to the 
termination of the trade.” Indeed! This 
did appear at first sight no small variation 
from the obvious meaning of the text. 
And it must be allowed that, if the assem- 
bly of Jamaica spoke out honestly, his 
right hon. friend interpreted freely. There 
was nothing in truth, which he more ad- 
mired among the many great, and states- 
manlike qualities of his right hon. friend's 
mind, than the boldness and decision with 
which he was in the habit of meeting 
every question. There was no quirk, no 
gloss, no subterfuge. He always spoke 
his meaning plainly, and openly, and un- 
disguisedly. But, surely those qualities 
which his right hon. friend so eminently 
possessed himself, ought to have disin- 
elined him to become the champion of an 
assembly, which had (if this interpretation 
was true), acted in a manner go directly 
the reverse of what he himself approved 
and practised—an assembly which (if his 
right hon. friend’s interpretation was 
true), spoke one thing, and meant an- 
other; which misrepresented its own pro- 
ceedings, and disavowed its own objects: 
which averred itself to be shaping its 
course towards one quarter, while it was 
steering directly to another. 

This would surely be singular enough, 
if it were upon a matter of mere curiosity 
and speculation that his right hon. friend 


had thus indulged his ingenuity. But 
when he gravely recommended to the 


House of Commons to act upon such an 
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interpretation—when he desired them to 
believe that the assembly of Jamaica— 
were sincerely pursuing an object, which 
they solemnly disavowed—when he in- 
sisted upon their forbearing to employ the 
means which they undoubtedly had in 
their power, and forbearing, in the confi- 
dence that the object would be better 
attained through those, who utterly dis- 
claim any intention, who utterly deny the 
propriet 
suc 
to the House, even by such high autho- 
rity as his right hon. friend, the House 
would pause awhile to question the rea- 
sonableness of a plan, so remote from all 
the common principles of human conduct 
and so contrary to all the ordinary prac- 
tice of human life. 


of pursuing it; surely; when 
a line of conduct was recommended 


But, perhaps, it was not intended that 
they should believe the assembly of Ja- 
maica to be sincere in their intention 


of terminating the Slave trade, at the mo- 
ment when they professed their resolution 


to continue and maintain it ;—perhaps it 
was only meant that, by taking such mea- 
sures as they were now taking, that is, by 
raising the salaries of their clergy, and 


limiting the age of their new negroes, the 
assembly of Jamaica will, in spite of 


themselves, gradually bring to a termina- 
tion the trade, which they declare theme 
selves so bent upon maintaining: and the 
House was therefore called upon to give 
credit, not to the good intention of the 
assembly, but to the tendency of their 
actions to counterwork their ill intentions; 
not to the ardour with which they would 
labour for the extinction of the trade, and 
the judgment with which they would 
devise means for that end; but to their ill- 
contrivance and impolicy in selecting such 
measures for the continuance of the trade, 
as would in the result lead, not only with- 
out their concurrence, but inst’ their 
wish to its abolition. Now, if this were 
what the House was to understand to be 
recommended by his right hon. friend, he 
could not forbear asking, whether this 
really was a line of policy which could be 
adopted with prudence, or with any hope. 
or expectation of success, by men look- 
ing steadily to an object, and anxious for 
the attainment of it?) Would any one in 
private life, who had a favourite purpose 
to execute, which he had the choice of, 
either to execute himself, or through 
another person, prefer trusting the exe- 
cution of it to that other person, after an 
avowal that he had no desire to execute it 
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at all; trusting it to him, in the confi- 
dence that the agent would effect by mis- 
take what he, the principal, might more 
easily effect by his own direct endeavours? 
But farther, was this a fair or flattering 
mode of treating between the legislatures 
of two countries? Would it please the 
assembly of Jamaica to be told, ‘* we 
give no credit to your professions ; but we 
have no apprehension of what you can do 
to ¢hwart our purposes. Proceed in your 
own way—counteract us, if you will—but 
in the end you shall find, to your confu- 
sion, that you have only been counteract- 
ing yourselves; that you have done the 
very thing that we wished to be done, and 
which you determined not to do.” If they 
were to be cautioned, as the House had 
been, to speak with respect of the as- 
sembly of Jamaica, is this the most re- 
specttul strain in which it is possible to 
address them? or would it not be more 
fair and manly, and had not the assembly 
of Jamaica deserved, by the fair and 
manly way in which they had declared 
their determination, that the House of 
Commons should say to them, “ you have 
dealt honestly by us. We think the 
Slave trade ought not to subsist. If you 
had thought the same, we would willingly 
have left it to you to devise the means of 
putting an end toit. But you tell us plainly, 
that such is not your opinion. You 
tell us plainly that so far as depends 
upon you, the Slave trade shall be 
carried on to the end of time; that you 
see no prospect, that you see no reason, 
that you entertain no wish, that you will 
take no step for its termination. The 
avowal is frank, whatever we may think 
of the principle. There is no delusion, 
no hypocrisy in it. We thank you for 
your openness. It appears from what you 
say, that we must do our own work, if we 
would have it done at all—and, please 
God, we will set about doing it.” Would 
not this be a more reasonable, and a 
more just mode of proceeding, than by 
construing, with his right hon. friend, the 
words of the assembly of Jamaica, ina 
way the very reverse of their obvious and 
evident meaning, to charge that assembly 
with falsehoods and inconsistency, in 
order to find an excuse to the House for 
its own supineness, and to reconcile it to 
the abandonment of its own object, and its 
own power? 

His right hon. friend, ‘however, could 
of course pretend to no higher authority 
than conjecture, for his interpretation. 
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But the other hon. gentleman, as agent 
for the island of Jamaica, might be con- 
sidered as a more skilful and accurate in- 
terpreter of the language of the assembly ; 
and his interpretation was therefore to be 
listened to with the utmost deference and 
attention ; and a very curious and ingeni- 
ous interpretation it was. The hon. gen- 
tleman did not venture, like his right hon. 
friend, to represent the assembly as mean- 
ing the direct reverse of what they had 
stated. No; he knew too well the real 
bias and inclination of their, minds, to 
take such a liberty with their words. But 
he contrived to gloss over the too sharp 
and prominent expression of their re- 
solution to persevere in the Slave trade 
to all eternity, to cultivate, to im- 
prove, to increase, to cherish it—this he 
endeavoured to gloss over by an interpre- 
tation that should do neither good nor 
harm :—he could not hope to persuade us 
that the assembly meant well, as to the 
termination of the trade; it was a great 
point gained, if he could persuade the 
House that they meant nothing. Accord- 
ing to that hon. gentleman’s construction, 
the word “ nor with any view to the ter- 
mination of the Slave trade,” meant, ‘* not 
influenced in what they are doing by any 
apprehension that the Slave trade will be 
terminated ; not induced thereto by the 
threats of abolition.’? Upon this interpre- 
tation, he would only say, that if there 
was one unprejudiced man in the House 
who would get up, and laying his hand 
upon his heart would gravely aver, that 
he in his conscience believed this to be the 
true intent and meaning of the passage, 
he would give up the question. He 
paused to see if any man would venture to 
do so—— 

As no man ventured to make such 
an averment, he must conclude that 
the House felt, as he did, that the 
passage was to be taken in its plain, ob- 
vious, unmistakeable sense: that the as- 
sembly of Jamaica, while it was repre- 
sented here as taking measures to carry 
into effect the recommendation of the 
king founded upon the address of the 
House of Commons for the termination of 
the Slave trade, had not any view to any 
such termination. Such was their plain 
language. But if there could be any ad- 
ditional light thrown upon the sense of a 
passage alaeady as clear as noon day, what 
followed in the address was in itself the 
best commentary upon it. The two pas- 
sages, indecd, mutually illustrated each 
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other. ‘‘ The right of obtaining labourers 
from Africa.” The right! He had learnt, 
indeed, by painful experience of what had 
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would, under all circumstances, continue 
to doso. And he had as little doubt that 
it was not by obeying their local and 


of late years passed in the world, to asso- | transitory prejudices, nor by yielding to 


ciate the word right, with ideas very dif- 
ferent from those which, in old times, it 
was calculated to convey. He had learnt 
to regard the mention of rights as prefa- 
tory to bloody, destructive, and desolating 
doctrines, hostile to the happiness and to 
the freedom of mankind. Such had been 
the lesson which he had Jearnt from the 
rights of man. But never, even in the 
practical application of that detusted and 
paler doctrine, never he believed, 

ad the word right been so shamefully 
afixed to murder, to devastation, to the 
invasion of public independence, to the 
pollution aad destruction of private hap- 
piness, $o gross and unpalliated injustice, 
to the spreading of misery and mourning 
over the earth, to the massacre of inno- 
cent individuals, and to the extermination 
of unoffending nations; never before was 
the word right so prostituted and mis- 
applied, as when the right to trade in 
roan’s blood was asserted by the enlight- 
ened government of a civilized country. 
It was not wonderful that the slavery. of 
Africa should be described in a term con- 
secrated to French freedom. 

‘‘ But it was the right to import la- 
tourers”—gentle words! Not slaves, not 
for the world, not *‘ to trade in slaves,’ but 
to ‘import labourers; ‘ The right to 
import labourers from Africa is secured 
to your majesty’s faithful subjects in this 
colony, by several British acts of parlia- 
ment,’ &c. They then proceeded to 
state in the next paragraph, that they 
‘< have the utmost reliance on his majes- 
ae paternal goodness, that this right 
should remain inviolate as long as they 
should remain faithful to his majesty, and 
true to the allegiance which they owe to 
the imperial crown of Great Britain.” He 
quoted this passage particularly for the 
purpose of disclaiming any intention of 
countenancing the implication which the 
House had been so justly cautioned not to 
entertain, that the allegiance of the as- 
sembly was made dependent on the conti- 
nuance of the Slave trade. He believed 
uno such thing. He would have wished 
indeed, that the two subjects had not been 
coupled so closely in words; but he had 
no doubt of the loyalty of the colonial as- 
semblies. They had given ample and ho- 
nourable proofs of their affection for this 
country. He had no doubt that they 
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their temporary passions, but by consulting 
and securing their permanent interest, 
honour and happiness, that Great Britain 
would best deserve, and most effectually 
secure, their connexion and attachment. 

But whatever might be the general 
credit which he was willing to give to the 
legislature of Jamaica for its readiness to 
acknowledge thepaternal and superintend-. 
ing care of the British parliament; when 
he heard such acts of that legislature as 
were now on the table of the House, 
quoted as substantial proofs of their inten- 
tion to carry into effect the declared opt 
nion of the British parliament, that mea- 
sures ought to be taken for the termina- 
tion of the Slave trade (an intention which 
the legislature of Jamaica itself unequivo- 
cally disclaimed}, he could not refrain 
from expressing a sentiment both of asto- 
nishment and indignation. ‘* Never mind 
their declarations,” said the hon. gentle- 
man, the agent for Jamaica, * look to 
their acts.”? He looked to their acts; and 
what did he find? A better maintenance 
secured to their parochial clergy— good. 
What has this to do with the termination 
of the Slave trade? But what more? An 
act imposing a duty amounting to prohi- 
bition upon the importation of slaves above 
25 years old. This too was good, and he 
thanked the hon. gentleman for calling 
upon him to examine it; but it was good, 
only as it proved the utter falsehood and 
futility of almost every argument upon 
which the propriety of the Slave trade had 
ever been attempted to be defended, and 
the impossibility of abolishing it attempted 
to be proved, from the first discussion of 
the subject up to the present hour. 

First, then, here is a duty amounting 
toa ering So it was possible to 
prohibit then? And all the arguments that 
the House had been in the habit of hearing, 
how vain and fruitless it would be to en- 
deavour to establish Custom-house regu- 
lations, which should restrict the trade, 
or prevent contraband importation,—all 
these arguments were overthrown from 
their fuundation by a single phrase of the 
legislative assembly of Jamaica. But 
would it be said, that though to prohibit 
importation altogether would be itipos- 
sible, to limit it within certain bounds, 
taking the age of the negroes for your 
rule, would be very easy and prac- 
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ticable? This might beso, but it certainly 
did not strike one at the first view, as 
creating an additional facility, but rather 
an additional difficulty, that the custom 
house officer was directed to prevent, not 
the importation of negroes, but the im- 
portation of negroes above twenty-five 
years old. For how, after all, was this 


tobe known? Was it in Africa that the 


age was to be ascertained? By what spe- 


cies of parish register? By what testi- 


mony, verbal or written? Or was there 
some mark of mouth by which the age of 
those unfortunate beings was to be distin- 
guished? Or rather, was not the wholere- 
gulation known and felt to be nugatory ? 


And if such a regulation had been pro- 


posed by the friends of the abolition, 
would it not have been met with scorn and 
mockery, and answered merely by a sally 
against the ignorance and temerity of spe- 
culative reasoners upon practical subjects? 

But, supposing this regulation could be 
made cffectual, mark how it was contrived 
to run directly in the teeth of all that had 
ever been advanced, to give a colour of 
justice to the exportation of negrocs from 
Africa. The House had often been told 
that the unhappy victims who were torn 
from their country by our slave traders, 
were, in fact, saved trom a worse fate at 
home; for that they were convicts, or 
prisoners of war, who, if not sold for 
slaves, would be put to death: the slave 
traders would scorn to take any but such 
as were thus to be rescued from death by 
slavery—-they, in fact, acted from mo- 
tives of kindness to those whom they pur- 
chased; it would be barbarous to shut up 
the only issue which was left for those 
who were condemned to torture and des- 
truction, to escape. All this had been 
gravely argucd. Hut mark how the as- 
sembly of Jamaica has putitdown. They 
will take nothing above 25 years old. 
How was this? Had they found some se- 
erect by which they could prevent any 
African from being guilty of a crime, any 
African from being made a prisoner of 
war, after he was five and twenty? Or 
did they mean to consign all those who 
were above that age, and were yet, in 
spite of this salutary regulation which pre- 
cluded them from all escape from their 
country, so headstrong as to become con- 
victs and captives, to consign them un- 
pityingly to their fate? The women too— 
they were not to be more than twenty- 
five. Their crime the House had often 
been told (as they could not be prisoners 
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of war), was witchcraft. What secret 
had the assembly of Jamaica found by 
which the practice of that dark art (which 
he was far from meaning to defend) could 
be confined within the limits of five and 
twenty? Or were they determined to res- 
cue none but the young witches, and to 
leave the old ones to their fate? He was 
ashamed to appear to treat with levity a 
subject at which he could not look without 
horror and disgust. But when the most 
absurd and unreasonable pretences were 
set up in defence of the most abominable 
practices, it was impossible not to feel the 
attempt to impose on one’s understanding, 
as an averavation of the outrage to one’s 
feclings. And when he recollected how 
often, and how boldly, these arguments 
of the justice of the trade had in former 
sessions been forced upon the House, he 
could not repress the triumph which he 
felt in seeing them thus laid prostrate and 
trampled under foot, by those very pro- 
ceedings upon which the cause of the 
Slave trade was now exclusively rested. 
Such, then, were the regulations which 
were to supersede the necessity of any 
interference on the part of the parliament 
of Great Britain, for an object which the 
parliament thinks indispensable, which the 
assembly by whom these regulations are 
made neithcr has nor pretends to have in 
view, and which these reguiations are 
obviously not calculated in the smallest 
degree to promote. If, however, the 
interference of the British parliament were 
necessary, the House were told it must 
be inetlectual. The Slave trade would go 
on, do what they could to put a stop to 
it. What? Is a trade carried on by 
British subjects, with British capitals, in 
British bottoms, from British ports—not 
subject to British restrictions and regula- 
tions, not to be controlled, or abolished 
by British acts of parliament? But the 
trade, if not carricd on by British traders, 
would fall mto the hands of forcign na- 
tions. Foreign nations, it was well known, 
had almost entirely abandoned the trade ; 
and that, in fact, Great Britain alone mo- 
nopolized the gain and the guilt of the 
traffic in human creatures. Where is the 
law, or what is the power that can prevent 
her from washing out so foul a stain upon 
her commercial character? But theislands, 
if not supplied by Great Britain, would 
smuggle tor themselves. Had they fleets 
then? Had they a commercial and a mie 
litary navy ? He would to God they had 
—for he was persuaded that never could 
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any country attain to the degree of pros- | 


perity which such an establishment would 
argue, without having long, long before 
it reached that height, disused and ab- 
jured the practice of importing annual 
cargoes of misery and discontent, of out- 
numbering the civilized population of the 
country by crowds of savage and injured 
spirits, watching only the opportunity of 
rebellion and revenge. Away then with 
all apprehension of the incompetency of 
the British parliament to rescue the British 
name from the disgrace. Could the as- 
sembly of Jamaica prohibit the delivery of 
the cargo at the ports of Jamaica? And 
could not the atic of Great Britain 
forbid its freight in the ships of Great 
Britain ? 

That in all the steps to be taken for the 
termination of the trade, the co-operation 
of the colonial assemblies was highly de- 
sirable, he frankly avowed : and he would 
even gladly purchase it at the price of 
some concession. He would state fairly 
what he should have considered as a seri- 
ous manifestation on the part of the colo- 
nial assemblies of a desire to do something 
substantial towards bringing on the termi- 
nation of the trade. If he had found in 
the papers upon the table, instead of a 
professed resolution to resist the termina- 
tion of the trade; if he had found a law, 
pe the cultivation of any new 
and in the island, beyond what was al- 
ready cultivated, and another law, ex- 

ressly limiting the amount of the annual 
Importation of negroes to the amount of 
the annual decrease in their population— 
he should then have sanedl that he be- 
lieved the colonial legislatures to be in 
earnest. And though he could not bring 
himself to say, that so often as the ques- 
tion was put to him, whether or no he 
would with his own good will allow an- 
other slave ship to sail to the coast of 
Africa; whether he would allow another 
cargo, another individual human being to 
be dragged from that country? though 
he could not say that, to that question so 
put to him, he could ever answer other- 
wise than by a flat negative; yet he would 
own, that had he seen the two regulations 
which he had mentioned solemnly enacted, 
and begun to be fairly acted upon by the 
colonial legislatures, he should very much 
have wished that question tobe suspended, 
until the efficacy of those two measures 
towards rendering the continuance of the 
ae unnecessary had been allowed a 
trial. 
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He wished not to be misunderstood on 
these points. By allowing now new land 
to be brought into cultivation by slaves, 
he did not mean to tie down the planter 
to the actual spot which he was now work- 
ing, or to prevent his removing from one 
estate, which might become effete and 
worn out, to another, with the same gang 
of negroes. What he meant to restrict 
was, the taking an additional quantity of 
land into cultivation, and thereby creating 
& new necessity for an increased importa- 
tion of slaves. With regard to the annual 
decrease in the population, he had heard 
it said formerly that it was impossible to 
ascertain it. But the papers upon the 
table gave a direct contradiction to that, 
as they did to most of the other old argu- 
ments in favour of the Slave trade: for 
among other regulations he saw one for 
this specific purpose, of obtaining a cor- 
rect account of the annual increase or de- 
crease of slave population upon each estate. 
A tax was paid too for each slave. What 
could be ascertained for one purpose, was 
equally to be ascertained for another. 
Another point was, the compensation to 
the owners of uncultivated lands, for the 
advantage which they gave up in restrict- 
ing themselves from ad itioual cultivation. 
‘This compensation, he-had no hesitation 
to say, ought tobeliberally adjusted, and 
cheerfully given. By these two regula- 
tions, -sincerely adopted, he had little 
doubt that more would be done than by 
any other mode that the colonial legislatures 
could adopt towards making the trade 
unnecessary : but till these were adopted, 
all pretence of putting an end to the trade, 
was an attempt to impose upon the under- 
standing of the House. Every additional 
acre that was brought into cultivation was 
not the continuance of the existing Slave 
trade, but the opening of a new one. 
Every negro that was imported beyond 
the population necessary for keeping up 
the present rate of cultivation, was the 
victim ofa trade begun now, under all - 
the aggravation of a pretended conviction 
of its injustice, and a pretended desire to 
put an end toit. The discovery of a new 
island, and the ravage ofa hitherto un- 
touched coast, would not be more com- 
Peed and substantially the beginning of 
a fresh trade in slaves, the source and 
fountain of new horrors, and outrages and 
calamities. Let no man who was not 
ready to subscribe heartily to these two 
regulations, expect to gain a moment's 


credjt, by his profession, that he wished 
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for the termination of the Slave trade, or 
by his assertion, that if it were now a 
question, whether the Slave trade should 
be, for the first time, established, he 
would be the man to oppose it. 

He now came to the afguments of some 
gentlemen who had been chiefly instru- 
mental in introducing into the debate that 
degree of novelty and variety, which 
had eminently distinguished this debate 
from any other that he remembered 
upon the same subject. Not content- 
ed with insisting, in the first place 
that the declaration of the assembly of 
Jamaica, that they had no view to the ter- 
mination of the Slave trade, was to be ac- 
cepted as a proof that they had the termi- 
mation of the Slave trade‘ constantly in 
their view and near their heart, not con- 
tented with contending, that in limiting 
the age of imported negroes, and adding 
to the salaries of the clergy of the island, 
the assembly of Jamaica had done all that 
human wit could devise, and all that hu- 
man legislation could enact, towards the 
accomplishing the purposes of the friends 
of the abolition : the gentlemen who had 
contended against the motion, had added 
to these ingenious arguments another and 
a broader and still bolder one, which, if it 
be true, leaves very little room to question 
and very little reason to care, whether 
either of the other statements be true 
or false; namely, that for the sake of 
Africa the Slave trade ought to be con- 
tinued. And to illustrate and adorn this 
topic, the hon. gentlemen had availed 
themselves of all those common places of 
humanity and philanthropy, all those ap- 
a to the feelings of the House, which 

ave been usually supposed to belong to 
those who contended on the other side of 
the question, and upon which they (the 
friends of the abolition) had, by these pa- 
thetic reasoners themselves, in this very 
debate, been accused of relying exclusively. 
Iie appealed to the House, whether 
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selfish as to desire even so beneficial a 
boon at the expense of their fellow 
creatures in Africa; and the heart shud- 
ders to conceive what must be the state 
of Africa without the Slave trade.” 
Really, if any stranger had come into the 
House during that part of the debate, he 
must have conceived that the West 
Indians had been petitioning to be re- 
lieved from the burthen of importing an- 
nually vast numbers of dangerous, rebele. 
lious, unprincipled barbarians: and that 
the hon. gentleman, as agent for Africa, 
was stating to the House, in terms of the 
utmost pathos, the cruelty of depriving 
that country of so advantageous an ex- 
a for its superfluous population. The 
ritish parliament must not be so hard- 
hearted. It must continue the traffic in 
human beings, the commerce of flesh and 
blood, out of mere humanity. It was not 
indeed the first time that the inhabitants 
of Africa had been the victims of huma- 
nity. The first importation of them into 
the West Indies was traced to a good 
Spanish bishop, who obtained the title of 
Friend of the Indians, by proposing to 
import pe aes to relieve the native inha- 
bitants of America from the- toil with 
which their new inmates overwhelmed 
them. But the hon. gentleman went be- 
yond the Spanish bishop in humanity ; the 
bishop began the Slave trade for the sd- 
vantage of the native inhabitants of the 
West Indies; the hon. gentleman would 
continue it, for the benefit of Africa, even 
though the present inhabitants of the 
West Indies were, as he said, averse to it$ 
continuance. 
Next to the hon. gentleman, in kind 
consideration for the unhappy natives of 
Africa, came an hon. baronet (Sir W. 
Young), and an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Dent), whom he classed together, because 
their two arguments, though in some ile- 
ree contradictory to each other, made 
(when taken together) a complete de- 


he had not been right in ascribing the : fence of the Slave trade system in all its 
character of novelty to a debate, in which | parts. The hon. baronet took upon him- 
all the topics of fine feelings were found | self the defence of the system of treat- 
forcibly enlisted on the side of the Slave | ment in the islands: the hon. gentleman, 
trade. Onehon. gentleman (Mr. Petrie), | as connected with a slave trading town, 
had informed the House, that as a plan- | had to prove the propriety of the expor- 
ter, he was most anxious for the abolition | tation trom Africa. And this was the 
of the trade, but as a cosmopolite, as a | way in which they went about it. ‘ Sla- 
friend of human nature and of the world | very, according to the hon. baronet, was 


at large, he must oppose it. “ If you 
would confer a boon on the West Indies,” 
said the hon. gentleman, “ abolish the 
#cade; but the West Indians are not so 


taken in a vulgar sense by those who 
talked in so lamentable a strain upon the 
subject—the nature of slavery was not 
correctly understood—there was nothing 
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in reality so afflicting or depressing in it. | found to prevent the dangers of African 


A state of slavery had produced great 
men among the ancients. If gentlemen 
would look into their Macrobius, they 
would find that half the ancient philoso- 

hers had been slaves.’”? Such was the 

on. baronet’s statement. Mr. Canning 
rofessed he was not so much surprised at 
It, as some gentlemen appea to be. 
When he had seen the word “ right” ap- 
plied in the manner in which it was ap- 
plied in the Jamaica address in describing 
a system of oppression, cruelty, and ra- 
pine, he had guessed that its companion 
« philosophy” would not be far away. 
Right and Philusophy were the two sur- 
names of tyranny and injustice in the vo- 
cabulary of French freedom: and the 
transition from that system of freedom 
to the system of absolute and abject sla- 
very, was no violent or unnatural transi- 
tion. 

But while the hon. baronet was crying 
up the philosophy of slavery on the one 
hand; how did it happen that the hon. 
page (Mr. Dent) could reconcile 

is feelings to such a mode of reasoning? 
The hon. gentleman had found great 
fault with his hon. friend (Mr. Wilber- 
force), for having mentioned in his open- 
ing speech that there were parts to be 
found in the interior of Africa where ci- 
vilization had made such a progress, that 
books were not uncommon among the 
mhabitants. ‘ Books!” exclaimed the 
hon. gentleman, “ books! the blacka- 
moors have books! and this the hon. mover 
gives as areasonfor not exporting them as 
slaves! I think if the hon. gentleman had 
recollected all the mischief that books 
have done, especially of late years, in the 
world, he might have spared this argu- 
ment at least. What produced the 
French revolution? Books! The House 
will not be induced to put a stop to the 
Slave trade, in order that the inhabitants 
of Africa might stay at home to be cor- 
rupted by reading books.” Now, he 
must complain of a little unfairness in the 
arguments of the hon. baronet and the 
hon. gentleman, thus contrasted with each 
other. ‘ Export the natives of Africa,” 
said the hon. gentleman, ‘“ lest they 
become literati at home.” ‘ Bring them 
away,” said the hon. baronet, “ that 
they may become philosophers in the 
{West Indies.” He much doubted whether 
the remedy or the disease were the worst 
for the patient; but undoubtedly it did 
seem a little hard that no means could be 


literature, except in the practical philoso- 
phy of the West Indies. The hon. baro- 
net had taken fire at an expression in the 
speech of his hon. friend, who had averred 
that the regulations for the better treat- _ 
ment of slaves in the islands belong- 
ing to Great Britain did not, even in 
their present improved state, equal the 
Code Notre of the old French govern- 
ment. The hon. baronet,felt the utmost 
indignation that the laws, by which the 
colonies of a free country were regulated, 
should be compared with any body of le- 
gislation emanating from an absolute mo- 
narchy. He might refer to the papers 
upon the table, to prove that be the Code 
Noire of France as bad as the hon. baro- 
net was desirous it should be thought, the 
laws in the English West Indies had, at 
least, been found as susceptible of amend- 
ment: he might refer the hon. baronet 
to the maimings, and mutilations, the 
scourges, and spiked collars, the use of 
which was prohibited or regulated by the 
papers upon the table. But as he really 
wished to avoid any invidious or harsh to- 
pics, he would confine himself to more 
general observations upon the hon. 
baronet’s way of treating this part of 
the subject and he would ask him, 
whether, in point of fact, he had never 
found, in the whole extent of his various 
reading in ancient and modern history, 
that the colonies of a free country were in 
general worse regulated and worse admi- 
nistered, than those of more absolute go- 
vernments? That this might be an extra- 
ordinary truth, a painful truth, and one 
which well deserved the examination of 
the philosopher and the politician, to dis- 
cover its causes, and remedy the effect, 
he was not disposed to deny. But that it 
was a truth, all history showed. Hf, 
therefore, his hon. friend had ventured 
this assertion, without such strong proof 
to support it, in the particular instances, 
as even the papers upon the table would 
afford, he would have asserted nothing 
that could call for the sort of indignant 
reprehension, which the hon. baronet had 
bestowed upon him; nothing that re- 
flected personally on the gentlemen of the 
West Indies, nothing that reflected upon 
the character of this country; but a plain 
uncontradicted fact, true in general, true 
in the particular instance, and for which 
the proceedings now laid before the 
House furnished ample and indisputable 
vouchers. 
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But the hon. baronet’s argument pro- 
ceeded on still broader grounds. ‘ Tell 
not me,” said he, “ of the superiority 
of the French Code Notre, a code tramed 
by a despotic government. It cannot be; 
it is not in the nature of things that it 
should be superior, or cqual to the laws 
enacted by the government of a free 
country. However specious in appear- 
ance, there must ‘be some radical defect 
in the laws enacted by despotism which 
prevents their beneficial influence.” Was 
this so? Was the hon. baronet then pre- 
pared and contented to argue, that there 
was something in the nature of the rela- 
tion between the despot and _ his slave, 
which must vitiate and render nugatory 
and null whatever laws the former might 
make for the benefit of the latter? which 
however speciously these laws might be 
framed, however well adapted they might 
appear to the evils which they were intended 
to alleviate, must infallibly be marred and 
defeated in the execution? Was this the 
hon. baronet’s argument? He thanked 
him for it. He admitted the truth of it, 
up to any extent that the hon. baronet 

eased. And let the Ilouse, let the hon. 
bacanet himself, mark how it bore upon 
the question before them. The question 
is, whether in what is to be done towards 
alleviating and finally extinguishing the 
horrors of the Slave trade, the proper 
agent was the british House of Commons, 
or the colonial assemblies? The bon. 
baronet contended, that the colonial as- 
semblies, and not the British Uouse of 
Commons, were the agcuts most proper 
to be employed. But what was the hon. 
baronet’s argument? ‘ Trust not the 
masters of slaves in what concerns legisla- 
tion for slavery! However specious their 
laws may appear, depend upon it, they 
must be ineffectual in their application. 
It is in the nature of things that they 
should be so.” Granted. Let then 
the British House of Commons do their 
part themselves! Let them not delegate 
the trust of doing it to those who, 
according to the hon. baronet’s testimony, 
cannot execute that trust fairly, Let the 
evils of the Slave trade be remedied by an 
assembly of Freemen, by the government 
of a free people, and not by those whom 
the hon. baronet represents as utterly un- 
qualified for the undertaking, not by the 
masters of slaves! Their laws, the hon. 
baronet had avowed, could never reach, 
would never cure, the evil. So that, ac- 
cording to the hon. baronet’s argument, if 
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there had even beenno doubt upon the face 
of the papers upon the table, of the sincere 
intention of the colonial assemblies to 
carry the wishes of this country into ef- 
fect: if there had been no doubt that the 
termination of the trade was the object to 
which the regulations (such as they may 
be) were intended: if there had been no 
doubt that these regulations were in fact 
calculated for the purpose; if the assem- 
bly of Jamaica had professed as distinctly 
its anxiety to terminate the trade, as in 
point of fact it had expressed its resolu- 
tion to continue it; still according to the 
hon. baronet’s argument, no trust could 
be reposed in these appearances and pro- 
fessions, There was something in the 
nature of absolute authority, in the rela- 
tion between master and slave, which 
made despotism, in all cases, and under 
all circumstances, an incompetent and 
unsure executor even of its own pro- 
visions in favour of the objects of its 
power. . 
But then came the general argument ; 
that it is the interest of the proprictor that 
his slaves should be well treated, that they 
should not be overworked, that they 
should produce a natural population ; and 
that any reasonable man would see a suf- 
ficient security in these circumstances 
=a cruelty and oppression in the 
islands. In the first place, this argument 
proved too much. For as the interest of 
the planter in the preservation and pro- 
pagation of his slaves had at all times been 
the same, it would go to establish that 
the slaves had at all times been treated as 
well as possible, with a view to their pre- 
servation, to the propagation of their race, 
and to the consequent discontinuance af 
importation: Suppositions which mani- 
festly were not well founded; else where 
would have been the necessity, and what 
would be the bencfit of the laws now upon 
the table of the House, upon the benevo- 
lent intention and efficacy of which so 
much stress was Jaid? But in the second 
lace, the argument is perfectly fallacious. 
t was particularly unpleasant to go at 
large into this part of the subject, both 
because it was in its nature lable to be 
construed as invidious, and because it was 
not the part of the subject to which the 
motion of his hon. friend applied ; but 
when points were stated so boldly, as con- 
taining incontrovertible truths, as setting 
all doubt at rest, and making all remedy 
useless and absurd, it was a little neces- 
sary to cxamine into them. He was not 
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here contesting the fact, that slaves upon 
our islands were well treated. He was 
combating the assertion, that from the 
interest of the ide baal they must of 
necessity be so. ‘irst, then, that man’s 
strongest permanent interests were liable 
to be overborne by his passions, need 
hardly be argued at ieagth, Let gentle- 
men fook at the laws upon the table, and 
see what sort of evils they are intended to 
remedy. Next, the interest of the pro- 
prietor, resident in the island unencum- 
bered with debt, and looking to his estate 
a8 a permanent and improving provision 
for his family, is one thing: but that of the 
absentee age ale who wishes to lay the 
foundation o 
of the embarrassed proprietor, who wishes 
to discharge incumbrances—and lastly, 
that of the overseer, who is anxious to 
realize a sum of mouey as quickly as pos- 
sible to purchase an estate for himself; 
all these might in the nature of things be 
Interests of a very different kind indeed, 
from that steady and permanent interest, 
which contenting itself with moderate re- 
turns, would insure mild and considerate 
treatment to the labourers, whose work 
was to produce them. All these might 
require increased labour, and rapid pro- 
duce; all these might, in the nature of 
things, be less solicitous about the even- 
tual exhaustion of thé soil, or of the 
workers of the soil, than about the extent 
of present profit. And when the pro- 
portion of these classes to that of the re- 
sident, and unembarrassed proprictors 
were considered, what became of the ge- 
eral statement that the interest of the 
owner must in all cases secure the good 
treatment of the slaves? That the slaves 
-were in general well-treated he was fir 
from being disposed to deny: he hoped, 
and believed they wereso. But that they 
must be so, from any necessitating and 
unalterable ‘cause, he could not agree. 
Fhis, however, after all, was not the ques- 
tion before the House. However well 
slaves might be treated, he did not be- 
lieve there were many persons who were 
disposed to contend that the importation 
from Africa was to be continued, merely 
to furnish objects for colonial benevolence. 
And he saw nothing therefore in the me- 
liorated treatment of the slaves in the 
West Indies, that called for the conti- 
nuance, though much that diministied the 
necessity of the Slave trade. 

There remained only one argument, 
drawn fronr the circumstanccs of the aw- 
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ful times in which we live—an argument 
of great weight and wisdom in general, 
but not bearing very happily upon the 
question in debate. The House were 
gravely cautioned to beware how, in these 
times of turbulent innovation, when the 
old establishments of the world were 
shaken to their foundations, and many of 
them tumbling in hideous ruin about our 
ears ; to beware how they laid their un- 
hallowed hands on the ancient institution 
of the Slave trade! Seduced by plausible 
theories, and sceking after fancied per- 
fection, would they rashly subvert a fabric 
reared by our ancestors, and consecrated 
by the lapse of ages? He had already 
had occasion to say something of the an- 
tiquity of the Slave trade, in apology for 
the want of novelty and of variety in the 
arguments which he might have to bring 
against it. Those arguments he had ad- 
mitted could not choose but be old; he 
had admitted they must necessarily be 
always the same, because they were found- 
ed in what was eternal truth, because they 
were allied to what was immutable justice, 
and they partook of the immortality of the 
one and of the unchangeableness of the 
other. But little, indeed had he expected 
to hear the remote origin and long dura- 
tion of the Slave trade brought forward 
with triumph; to hear the advocates of 
the Slave trade put in their claim for the 
venerableness of age, and the sacredness 
of prescription. What were the prin- 
ciples upon which we allowed a certain 
claim to our respect, to bclong to any 
institution which had subsisted from 
remote time ? What was the reason, why 
when any such institutions had, by the 
change of circumstances or of manners, 
become useless, we still tolerated them, 
nay cherished them with'something of aftec« 
tionate regard, and even when they became 
burthensome did not remove them without 
regret? of affectionate regard? What? 
but because in such institutions for the 
most part we saw the shadow of departed 
worth or u:cfulness, the monument and 
memorial of what had, in its origin, or 
during its vigour, been of service or of 
credit to mankind? Was this the cuse 
with the Slavetrade? Was the Slave trade 
originally begun upon some principle of 
public justice, or national honour, which 
the lapse of time, which the mutations of 
the world have alone impaired and done 
away? = Has it to plead former merits, 
services, and glories, in behalf of its pre- 
sent foulmess and disgrace? Was its in- 
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fancy lovely? or its manhood useful ? 
though in its age it is become thus loath- 
some and perverse? No. Its infant lips 
were stained with blood. Its whole ex- 
istence had been a series of rapacity, cru- 
elty, and murder. It, rested with the 
House to decide, whether it will allow to 
such a life the honours of old age, or en- 
deavour to extend its duration. What 
were the grounds on which the plea of 
‘prescription usually rested? And in 
what cases was it where any existing order 
of things, though violent and unjust in its 
original institution, had by lapse of time 
been so meliorated and softened down, 
and reconciled to the feelings of mankind, 
had so accommodated itself to the manners 
and prejudices, and interwoven itself with 
the habits of a country, that the remem- 
brance of its original usurpation was lost 
in the experience of present harmlessness 
or utility. Conquest was often of this 
nature: Violent and unjustifiable in its first 
introduction, it did often happen, that the 
conquerors, and the conquered, became 
blended into one people, and that a system 
of common interest arose out of the con- 
ciliated differences of parties originally 
hostile. But was this the case with the 
Slave trade? Was it in its outset only, 
that it had any thing of violence, of injus- 
tice, or of opposition? Were the wounds 
which Africa felt in the first conflict, 
healed and skinned over? Or were they 
fresh and green as at the moment when 
the first slave ship began its ravages upon 
the coast? Were the oppressors and 
oppressed so reconciled to each other, that 
no trace of enmity remained? Or was it 
in reason, or in common sense, to claim 
& prescriptive right, not to the fruits of an 
antient and forgotten crime, committed 
Jong ago, and traceable only in its conse- 
quences—butto a series of new violences, 
to a chain of fresh enormities, to cruelties 
not continued, but repeated, and of which 
every individual instance inflicted a fresh 
calamity, and constituted a fresh, a sepa- 
rate, and substantive, crime? He could 
not conceive, that in refusing to sanction 
the continuance of such a system, the 
House would feel itself, as in the smallest 
degree, impairing the respect due to the 
establishments of antiquity, or shaking 
the foundations of the British constitution. 
—Mr. Canning concluded, by reminding 
the House, that the question, however, 
immediately in dispute, was not, whether 
the Slave trade ought, at some time or 
other, to be terminated, (for upon that, 
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it was professed loudly, that but one opi- 
nion could be entertained), but whether 
the papers upon the table contained such 
proofs of disposition on the part of the 
colonics, to.bring about the termination 
of the Slave trade, that the House would, 
notwithstanding the distinct disclaimer of 
the assembly of Jamaica, of any such in- 
tention on their part, think itself justified 
in leaving the business wholly in the hands 
of that assembly, inatead of themselves 
taking the necessary steps for securing 
the exccution of their own purpose. 

Mr. Windham, after complimenting Mr. 
Canning on the happy use he had made of 
his wit, called the attention of the House 
to what appeared to him to be a common 
sense view of the subject. He observed 
that there were two descriptions of senti- 
ments entertained upon this question: 
one was that of a short and compendious 
mode, and was recommended by those who 
called for the immediate abolition of the 
trade: gentlemen of that side of the ques- 
tion contended that, as the trade was un- 
just and inhuman, that was enough to call 
for its immediate and unqualified aboli- 
tion. This was deciding the matter upon 
the abstract right; and, as an abstract 
point, supposing that to be the only one, 
that determination was right: but he ap- 
prehended there was to be considered 
something beside the question of abstract 
right, and that was, the question of conve- 
nience and expedience; and in consider- 
ing that point a great variety of objects 
made their appearance before the reflect- 
ing mind—and the real question at last, 
would be, by what possible mode was the 
least evil to be suffered? for a great evil 
must follow such a trade as that of the 
Slave trade, and the utmost effort of 
human wisdom could only choose the 
least. Those who were fond of abstract 
rights, were apt ta make very considera- 
ble mistakes. They generally determined, 
when they found out an evil, to stop the 
cause of it immediately. They often re- 
commended the immediate adoption of 
the reverse of that which was the cause of 
the evil. But such sudden and violent 
remedies often created a greater evil than 
that which they intended to remove. It 
was not difficult to show the absurdity of 
this system of reversing the cause of an 
evil by way of remedy to it: thus, for 
instance, if a man were thrown out of 
a high window, and had a fractured 
bone, or a dislocated joint, it would be 
byt an indifferent mode of cure to 
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throw him up again. Or if arly one had 
a sore which had afflicted him long, it 
might be dangerous suddenly to stop 
its tunning. In this light did the imme- 
diate abolition of the Slave trade appear 
to him ; or if not in this light, in another, 
which at best could oebly do no good ; 
for he was persuaded, if we abolished it, 
the trade would be still carried on. Those 
of the other description to which he had 
alluded, defended the contmuance of the 
trade as an advantage, but indeed it was 
now pretty generally admitted to be an 
evil. The real question appeared to him 
to be a question of political and moral 
prudence; that the evil of the trade 
could not fairly be stopped on a sudden ; 
and that those who wished to do so, would 
find their means not adequate to the end. 
He therefore thought that the wiser 
course for the House te adopt was, to 
refer the amelioration of the condition 
of the unhappy slaves to the colonial as- 
senablies. fe concluded with giving his 
dissent to the motion. 

Mr. Put said he was one of those who 
meek had been, and until his mind 
should change its nature, always should 
be; a friend to the immediate and unqua- 
lified abolition of the Slave trade. He de- 
rived great satisfaction from what had been 
said by both his right hon. friends, (Mr 
Dundas and Mr. Windham). They had 
neither of them denied the injustice, nor 
the inhuinanity of this trade, but had ad- 
mitted it; but he thought he had heard 
some things that night which manifested 
@ disposition to continue the trade for 
ever. He could not understand upon 
what ground the House was to dispute 
the propriety of discontinuing a trade 
which they themselves had declared to be 
against justice, humanity, morality, and 
religion, and for the abolition of which the 
honour of the British parliament stood 
pledged. The question now was, whether, 
as they felt what was said by the friends 
of the Slave trade, that they, the legisla- 
ture, were the original authors of this ini- 
quity, and of its continuance, and therefore 
answerable for all its horrors, they should 
rot now become the authors of a remedy 
for these evs? This was a trade carried 
om under our law, by our subjects, from 
our ports, by our capital. If so, he 
thought it woukt not be very difficult for 
ws to abolish it, and that effectually, even 
withoas the consent of the colonial assem- 
bes. But this was mid to be impossible, 
and thet without the consemt of the colo- 
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nial assemblies we could do hothing ; and 
yet the very same gentleman who told us 
this, told us also that the colonial assem- 
blies were much alarmed, and trembled 
lest the proceedings of the British parlia- 
ment should ruin the colonies by abolish. 
ing this trade. Both these points could 
not be solidly founded, for if we could 
not effectuate the abulition without the 
consent of the colonies, why should they 
tremble at our proceedings? According 
to that doctrine the vote of abolition 
could never be carried into effect without 
the assent of the colonies; then, why 
should they Ge alarmed at a measure, 
which can only have efficacy from their 
own consent? The truth was, that the | 
parliament of this country had the means 
within itself of completely abolishing this 
trade, and it was their duty to do 80. 
Some persons might think that however 
unjust or inbuman the trade might be, 
yet that it was a matter of great nas 
tional concern, and net to be governed 
like a case between two individuals. But 
why should the conduct of a nation be 
guided in a manner that had no reference 
to the laws of nature, or the divine law, 
or the rules of reason any more than the 
affairs of an individual ? The one required 
as much attention tothese points as the 
other, and those who were the authors and 
continuers of this infamous traffic, ought 
now to put an end to the evil. He hoped 
he should not show himself so wedded to 
abstract theories, in opposition to practi+ 
cal experience, as to exclude things, be- 
cause in theory they appeared defective, but 
which in practice had proved to be good: 
But here the end proposed was not 4 
theory only, but a practical measure. It 
was two-fold. The one was to stop the 
mischief, the other to do away the guilt. 
At all events, the one was practicable— 
that was to do away the guilt ; he believed 
the other was practicable also. But sure 
he was, they would never obtain any cre- 
dit for intention to do away the mischief 
on the part of others, until they had done 
away the guilt on the part of themselves. 
His right hon. friend had said, that be- 
cause a thing was wrong, we should 
not, on that account, adopt the contrary 
measure by way of remedy for the evil.’ 
Perfectly right: but that was not pre- 
posed to be done here: it was only pro- 
posed that we should discontinue an ex- 
posed, deprecated, convicted, recorded | 
practice of injustice, rapine and murder ; 
not whether that should not have ever 
[2 OJ 
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been allowed, but whether it should now 
be deliberately repeated. If we were to 
ask the advice of the assemblies, we must 
continue that recorded practice of rapine 
and murder; we must continue to tear 
these helpless victims of misery from their 
native land, and from their families. But 
it was not intended to do that which his 
right bon. friend hinted at; for it was not 
intended to send the negroes back again 
to Africa. His right hon. friend: had said, 
that if a man should happen to be thrown 
out of a window, by which he might have 
a bone fractured, or a joint dislocated, the 
remedy was not to throw him up again. It 
was not.proposed to throw any of those 
wretches who had had their bones frac- 
tured and their joints dislocated, up 
again; it was only proposed that no more 
should be thrown out of the window. He 
wanted an end to be put to the practice, 
not to adopt the reverse of it; but his 
right hon. friend thought it would be dan- 
gerous to put an end to throwing men out 
of the window immediately ; he wished to 
abolish the practice gradually ; it must be 
done by throwing one hundred to-day, 
ninety to-morrow, and so on for that the 
custom had so long continued, that to 
abolish it immediately would be an unwise 
measure. So again was the case of his 
right hon. friend with regard to the 
running sore; that was not to be stopped 
at once—no, the blood of these poor ne- 
groes was to continue flowing; it was 
dangerous to stop it, because it had run 
so long; besides, we were under contract 
with certain surgeons to allow them a 
certain supply of human bodies every 
year for them to try experiments upon, 
and this we did out of pure love of sci- 
ence! Indeed, the act of the first impor- 
tation, as well as the continuance of the 
trade, was a system of horror, to which 
this House had given birth, and which it 
was its duty to put an end to by an im- 
mediate abolition of this most murderous 
traffic ; and he considered the abolition of 
the African traffic as the preliminary to, 
and indeed the sine gud non of, the im- 
rovement of the condition of the negroes 
in the West Indies; and this Ied him to 
look at the abolition as a matter of pru- 
‘dence for the safcty of our dominions, for 
without a plan for the improvement of the 
condition of the negroes in the planta- 
tions, there could be no security for the 
geace of those territories. A constant 
Importation of the wretched victims from 
Africa was a constant importation of 
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evils of the worst kind. It was against 
the horrors of this negro Jacobinism 
that he wished the parliament of this 
country to make provisten; every hour 
in which this was possible was an hour of 
danger to the dearest interest of the co- 


lonies.—He contended that there was no 


necessity for fresh importations of negroes 
to cultivate the land originally laid out for 
the labour of these negroes.. The great 
importation was, for the cultivation of 
fresh land in Jamaica, which, by the way 
was four fifths of the trade: this cultiva- 
tion of fresh land would, according to a 
moderate calculation, take up above a cen- 
tury to continue importation according to 
the present ratc—a thing insufferable in 
the bare idea, without talking of the 
dreadful reality. He then took notice of 
the language of the assembly of Jamaica, 
by which it was manifest, they claimed it 
as a right, that they should continue the 
Slave trade while they continued loyal to 
his majesty. He did not understand such 
conditions of allegiance. He hoped the — 
House would agree to the abolition of this 
nefarious traflic at once, that being the 
only adequate remedy. Or, if they did 
not do so, that they would have it de- 
clared, expressly and specifically, for 
what purpose the trade was to be con- 
tinued—that the boundary should be 
marked for the cultivation of the land— 
that new land should not be cultivated by 
negroes’ labour: for if this was to be al- 
lowed, there was no knowing where it was 
to end. ‘The notion thatthey had a right 
to cultivate all the Jands they had in 
grants from the crown, was a great erros. 
He would no more allow the cultivation 
of fresh lands by the labour of newly im- 
ported negroes, than he would assent to 
any new colony being established epee 
any newly-discovered territory. They 
were both equally repugnant to the spirit 
of the resolutions of the House, and re- 
pugvant to the terms on which even the 
planters could pretend that they had a 
right to the importation of negroes. He 
hoped if the House should negative this 
motion, which he trusted it would not, it 
would in the course of the present session 
come to a clear and distinct regulation 
upon the restraint of cultivation of fresh 
Jand in the plantations. 
Colonel Mark Wood said, that if the 
uestion was mercly one of humanity, and 
did not involve the first political as well 
as commercial considerations, there could 
net be the smallest difference in opinion 
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upon the subject, as no man, however 
hardened, but must deprecate a traffic in 
our fellow creatures; but when we re- 
reflected that this trade had subsisted for 
upwards of a century; that through it 
our West-India colonies had in a manncr 
been created, and risen to a degree of 
opulence unknown at any former period ; 
and when we considered that it was by 
means of our great and extended com- 
merce that Great Britain was enabled to 
hold her present high situation amongst na- 
tions, we surely must pause before we ever 
adopted a measure which might prove 
fatal to the interests of the country. It 
must be obvious to every person that 
unless with the concurrence and assistance 
of the colonial governments it would be 
impracticable to prevent the importation 
of slaves from Atidea : and that if this was 
not done by British, it would be done by 
foteigners—to prevent which, half the 
navy of England would be inadequate. 
How far the cause of humanfty would be 
forwarded by this change, he wished gen- 
Slemen to consider. At present, by means 
of wise and salutary regulations adopted 
by parliament, the situation of the Africans 
had been greatly improved: but over fo- 
reigners, parliament had no control; and 
former cruelties, with aggravated scenes 
of misery, would return, and the Africans 
bave bitter cause to lament our humane, 
although mistaken, policy. The only 
rational way to put a stop to this trade 
would be to make it the interest of those 
who carried it on to abandon it. This 
was to be done by various modes ; but the 
most obvious would be, to impose a pretty 
high duty on every negro imported into 
the West Indies; from which fund a pre- 


mmium to be paid on every male and | 


female labourer born and bred upon the 

islands at a certain age. This would 

operate towards abolition in a double 

ratio. He begged leave, however, to de- 
recate every attempt to abolish the trade 
y compulsion. 

The question being put, ‘ That this 
House do now resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider of 
that motion ;” the House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Canning - - - 
renee {Ms Hobhouse -  - .} a 


Mr. Sewell - - - - 84 
Sir William Young - q 
So it passed in the negative. — 


Noxs 
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‘old Bath Fields Prison.] March 6. 

Mr. W. Dundas moved, that a select 
committee ,be appointed to inquire into 
the state of his majesty’s prison m Cold 
Bath fields, Clerkenwell, and to report 
the same as it shall appear to them, to- 
gether with their opinion thereupon, to 
the House; and a committee was appointed 
accordingly. .He also moved, that the 
report of the magistrates-to the sessions, 
the affidavit of the governor of the prison, 
the letter of the duke of Portland, and 
the petition of colonel Despard be re- 
ferred to the said committee. 

Sir F. Burdett expressed his satisfac- 
tion that the matter:was likely to become 
the subject of parliamentary investigation. 
It made the motion of which he had given 
notice unnecessary for the present. 


East India Budget.] March12. The 
House having resolved itself into 4 com- 
mittee on the accounts of the East India 
Company, 

Mr. Secretary Dundas rose and said :== 
As the nature of these accounts must 
have become familiar, it would be a waste 
of time to enter into a detailed description 
of them in this place, I shall therefore 
immediately request the attention of the 
committee to the several observations 
which have occurred during a close inves- 
tigation of the many items of resource. 
and expenditure, both actual and esti- 
mated, also of the debts and assets; and 
to the end that the most clear and distinct 
information may be afforded, I shall digest 
and arrange the subject in the same man- 
ner as on former occasions; and shall 
combine the whole, in order to give a 
general view of the resource and expen- 
diture in India, both on actual account 
arid on estimate. By this method will be 
ascertained the nett surplus of the Indian 
revenue, which, with the produce of the 
sales of imports, &c. forms the fund 
deemed applicable to the purchase of in- 
vestments. The advances actually made 
for commercial purposes, and the amount 
of cargoes sent to Europe, will then be 
shown. In the next place, the debts 
and assets in India, compared with the 
preceding year. The home accounts will 
then be brought under remark; and the 
committee will, in Jike manner with the 
foreign, be furnished with explanations of 
the differences between the cstimated and 
the actual, and of the variations in the 
debts and assets. And, lastly, I shall 
draw a general comparison of the debts 
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and assets, both at home and abroad, in 
order to arrive at a conclusion, as accurate 
as possible, as to the state of affairs, con- 
trasted with the last year. Having fulfilled 
these intentions, I shall only have occasion 
to trespass a little farther on the time of 
the committee, by requesting their atten- 
tion to a few observations applying to the 
company’s affairs generally, .both with 
regard to the Indian possessions, and to 
the state of the commerce.—Mr. Dundas 
then went through the following state- 
ment : 


BENGAL. 
Revenves—Average 17945 to (f. 
179G-7 ec cccccvcccesecancvesece 5,778,677 
| Leas than last year 56,013 


Estimated for 1796-7+++++eeceess 5,710,511 
Actual amount eneveneeseeoeaeee 5,703,906 


Less than estimate — 6,605 


Caarncrs—Estimated for 1796-7 - & S,735,860 
Actual amount oscceccececsecee 3,362,942 


More than estimate 129,082 


Add excess af charge to deficiency a 
of revenue, the nett revenue is 
less than estimated «+-+,+eeeee 135,687 


1,840,964 


And the nett revenue for this year is 


Estimates, 1797-8. 


REVENUES eeceooereergeeceesensce 


5,748,848 
CHARGES + scoccesccorccocecenes 


3,898,991 
1,849,857 


a a ce 


Nett revenue 


Revenues estimated more than 


actual 1796-Tecvcsecveccseces 39,942 


Siege 


31,049 


Orteta eee 


Charges ditto eveseeresreoocerer 


Nett revenues, estimated for 1797-8, 
more than the preceding year -- 8,893 


Soe 


MADRAS. 


Objection formerly stated to draw- 
ing an average does not exist in 
the same degree ; the revenue of 
Ceylon in 1796-7 the only article 
to be deducted, the average of 
the revenues from 1794-5 to 
1795-6, then 13 sccsccescseveve 1,846,074 


Comyany’s revenues, exclusive of 
subsidies in the respective years, 
and Ceylon in 1796-7, the ave- 
rage 1794-5 to 1796-7, more than 


SS a a a a et 


average 1793-4 to 1795-Geenver 61,468 


Reveyves—Estimated for 1796-7 2,159,402 
Actual amount «¢--seeseecceeeey 1,996,396 


Less than estimated 168,074 


Cuarcrs—Estimated for 1796-7-- 2,005,225 
Actual amount @Ooereveroceovreneses 2,408,499 
[yy 

More than estimate 403,267 

See eee aa 
Add excess of charge to deficiency 
of revenue, the actual account is 
worse than the estimate «----. 566,341 
—_——— 

412,169 


a a 


And the nett charge of this year is 


Estimates, 1797-8. 


REVENUES @eeoeevegervevesoeogeces 


2,334,676 
CHARGES cc cccrccaperone eoeape 


2,489,898 
Nett charge 148,163 


AED 


Revenue estimated more than 
actual 1796-7 ercwaveeonereoeevee 


$88,347 
Charges CitiO soe aise oS dew oe eew ks 


74,347 


Nett charge estimated for 1797-8, 
less than preceding year «--+++ 2,640,000 


. bo ee nel 
BOMBAY. 

Revexves—Average 1794-5 to 
179G-T eoccrecccccerccsccccece $02,004 
More than average, stated last year 7,067 
Revenves—Estimated for 1796-7 284,950 
Actual amount eeceercoseeerons 315,937 
More than estimate 30,978 
Cxarces—Estimated for 1796-7++ 777,973 
Actual amount c--ccescsoscccesss 841,825 
More than the estimate 63,852 
: : Qeeperepengeereny 

Deduct the excess of revenue from 
the excess of charge, the nett | 
charge is more than estimated-- $2,874 
And the nett charge of this year is-- 525,888 
ane al 

EstIMaTE, 1797-8. 

REVENUES COC RedR HAPS HOEEeEHEDE 319,101 


CHARGES Corer erePoansapocesaese 844,050 


Nett charge 525,940 

Revenues estimated more than 
actual, 1796-7+-ceoccevcorecece 3,163 
Charges, ditto ditto scscsesesees 29.995 


Nett charge estimated for 1797-8, - 


less than preceding year «-+++. 
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BENCOOLEN anv orner SETTLEMENTS. 


Revenues of Fort Marlboro’, on 
. average of three years, 1794-5 to 


179G-T ec ecccecesnececvusccce 4,932 
Charges, ditto ditto .+-,eeeccees 89,713 
- —————,9— 

. Net charge 84,781 


“Supplies from Bengal to Fort Marl- 
orough, Pinang, &c. estimated 


for 1796-7 Coe ecereeseneseceee 90,364 
The actual amount was -..+...-- 101,190 
Being more than estimated .-+... 10,826 
Supplies estimated for 1797-B ses» 85,840 

: ape 


GENERAL VIEW. 
RESULT OF THE YEAR 1796-7, COLLECTIVELY, 


‘Revenues—Bengal---- 5,703,906 
Madras -- 1,996,328 
Bombay -- 315,937 

8,016,171 
Ca ARGES— Bengal eece 3,862,942 
; Madras «--+ 2,408,492 
Bombay--++ 841,825 

: 7,113,259 
Nett revenues of the 

three Presidencies -- 902,912 


Deduct supplies of Ben- 


coolen, ic. «sees++- 101,190 
Remainder +--+. 801,722 
Deduct farther interest 
“ paid on debts, 
ein eg coccee $59,995 
Madras.--.+. $7,040 
Bombay «+++ 37,482 
- 426,847 
Nett surplus from the 
territorial revenues-- 374,875 


Add amount of sales of 
imports, certificates, 
CC, eee reccesevace 381,938 
Amount applicable to 
purchase of invest- 
ments, payment of 
commercial charges, 
OC 96 86K on 756,818 
Amount actually ad- 
vanced for purchase 
of investments, pay- 
ment of commercial 
charges, and in aid of 
inainyestment, 
At Bengal -- 1,202,394 
ras ++ 642,048 
Bombay-- 286,918 
Bencoolen 18,183 
————— 2,149,538 


” 


i 


A. D, 1799. 


Exceeds amouni applicable fram 
revenues as before o++cceccesee 1,398,725 


id e ‘ . 
Cargoes invoiced to Europe in 
1796-7, with charges++++++ees. 1,877,452 


ee co 
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GENERAL VIEW. 
RESULT OF ESTIMATES 1797-8, COLLECTIVELY, 
Revenves—Bengal-»+. 5,743,848 


Madras -- 9,334,676 
Bombay -- 319,101 


8,397 625 
Cuarcrs—Bengal «-+» $,893,091 

Madras ceo 2,482,858 

Bombay ovop 844,050 


7,220,879 


Nett estimated revenue of the three 
Presidencies Caerecereeceseecacee 1,176,746 


Deduct, Supplies of Bencoolen, &. 85,840 


Remainder .--cecseaccccccsnece 1,090 
Deduct farther, Interest on the ne 


de ts ®CPCCHCHC CEO H HEE ESERHH ERPS (576,775 
Add Bet aot tegen Oe ee a a ore Oe 514,184 
Estimated amount, sales of im- 

ports, and certificates, ae 500,336 

ee) 


Amount estimated to be applicable 
in 1797-8, to the purchase of in- 
vestments, payment of commer- 
cial charges, &c. +-++ceseeess 1,014,467 


DEBTS IN INDIA. 


Amount stated last year --+++ees 7,146,084 
Amount this year -++seoessovees 9,294,939 
ee 
Increase POCR CHEESES OES EREDAR 2,148,455 
ee] 
Debts transferredinthe year +--+ 544,402 
ower 


DEBTS BEARING INTEREST. 


Amount last year -+-++e+e+s+90+ 5,590,142 
Amount this year «-scsssoeesses 7,479,162 


Interest of debt bearing interest ++ 1,889,020 


Amount of interest payable by ac- 


counts of last year--.--.+-+-. ~ 419,345 
Amount of interest payable by ac- 
counts of this year--s-eecesese $76,975 
Increase of interest, payable an- 
Dually ever pcovorcceneeccoces 157,430 
EE pS 
_ ASSETS IN INDIA, 
Consisting of cash, goods, &c. last 
year @Ceeeseersoenseeseseoeeve 8,958,669 
Ditto by the present statements-+ 10,581,145 
Lam rs) - ee 0 
Facrease of assetSscceccccvecece 1,572,476 


Perry r’ 
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Deduct—<Increase of assets from 
the above increase of debts—the 

state of the Company’s affairs of 
Jadia is worse by-sscecvcccen 


HOME ACCOUNTS. 


A te amount of sales ...... 
Tethin last year -+++ 2,108,908 

Difference in Company’s 
salone ---+-- + 1,434,488 

Private traile more than 
‘ fast year ss+ee+e+s+ 80,746 
Remaining difference in sale of 
Dutch goods.—Sales of Com- 
pany’s goods, estimated at .--. 6,289,282 
Actually amounted to .--..-2.6- 4,7 18,8292 
Less than estimated 1,556,060 


Sate 


6,053,401 


Receipts on sale of Company’s 
" goods, estimated at ..--...-.. 6,555,116 
Actually amounted to «.--...+++ 5,946,468 


Receipt jess than estimated 608,618 


Charges and profit on private trade 
estimated at Ceeceeeceene.sec0e 
Actually amounted to .......... 


196,000 
115,808 


Jess than estimate 80,198 


Genera Resutr, 


Balance at close of year 1797-8, ex- 
pected to be against the Com- 
"PANY sereeeeeeceree cooeeee 1,836,320 
Actual balance in consequence of 
issue of bonds, of aid by loans, 
and of smaller payments for 
freight, &c. than expected, was 
In. (VOLPE s/i6 06085 6 dae eecw ee 540,646 
. : Cg NEED 
Making the balance of cash better 
than cstimated -++e+.eee+ee0+ 2,376,966 


EstTiMaTes, 1798-9. 


Receipt for sales of Company’s 
goods COCC Or er eeeroeresecces 5,905,927 


Resutr. 


After calculating on a payment to 
' the Bank, amounting to 800,0001. 
and a large sum for freight, with- 
out reckoning an increase of ca- ‘ 
pital, issue of bonds or loans, the 
alance against the Company on 
1st of March 1799, expected to be 1,318,937 


DEBTS AT HOME. 


In March AT OT 6 whet Sweeds box 


In March 1798...cecesceccseee 7,288,692 


Decrease CHOP eSese Neer Ese eres 132,069 


575,979 


7,918,559 


A. D. 1799. 


Assets at home and afloat on the 
ist of March, 1797 ......20.. 12,476,719 
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Ditto on the ist of March, 1798.. 13,213,370 


Increase 732,597 
Adding increase of assets to the - 

above decrease of debt, the state 

of affairs at home appears better 1,366,329 


ee eD 
CHINA anv ST, HELENA. 


Balance in China last ; 
year in favour ---... 979,950 
Ditto this year against 718,945 


Difference at China against ———. 998,195 
Balance at St. Helena last 
year @Ceoeceseeece ee 58,4638 
Ditto this year.....00. 54,248 
Decrease at St. Helena-... ——- 4,215 


. eee 
Less at China and St. Heleng .... 1,002,410 


GENERAL COMPARISON or DEBTS axp 
ASSESS. 


Increase of debt in India ........ 2,148,455 


Decrease of debts at home ...... 631,765 
Increase of debts 1,516,690 
—— ope 
Increaseofassets inIndia 1,579,476 
Increase ofassetsathome 734,357 
-. Deduct 2,307,083 
Balance at Chinaand St. 
Helena, less ----2+-- 1,002,410 
Nett increase of assets «+..0.2006 1,304,623 
Sauce 
The increase of debt, or the general 
state of the Company’s concerns, 
is, in this view, more than at the 
close of the last year......-.0. 212,067 


Add charges of four ships from 
Bombay, arrived in time for in- 
sertion in the home accounts .. 201,153 


The total then is 413,220 


I shail now request the attention of the 
committee to a few short observations, 
relating to the general situation of the afe 
fairs of the company. It has always been 
my endeavour, that the subject of Indian 
finance should be rendered as clear and 
intelligible as possible. By the mode now 
in practice, a comparison of different pe 
tiods can easily be effected; and whether 
changes occur for the better, or otherwise, 
the causes may be traced with great faci- 
lity. It afforded me real satisfaction, 
when I last addressed the committee, to 
be thereby enabled to state, upon authen- 
tic documents, the improvement of this 
valuable concern, on @ comparison be- 
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tween the yeaf 1786 and the peftod then 
under examination. By the present state- 
ments it has appeared, that an alteration 
has taken place on the unfavourable side. 
The balance of property, contrasted with 
the last year, has, from a variety of cir- 
cumstances, turned out to be less in fa- 
vour of she company; but as the causes 
have been clearly discovered and pointed 
out, and as they appear to have been 
effected, in the most part, by means of a 
temporary nature, some of them arising 
from the pressure of contingencies una- 
voidably produced by a protracted war, I 
trust it will become a matter of surprise, 
that under such events, the general state 
of the aflairs has not suffered a more con- 
siderable reverse. It is, however, - still 
satisfactory to reflect, that in India, the 
only inconvenience produced by the war 
has been upon the treasuries, in a certain 
degree; but this effect, it may be pre- 
sumed, will not be permanent. The suc- 
cessful termination of the several important 
expeditions, by which the enemies of this 
country have been deprived of their set- 
tlements in the East, has afforded addi- 
tional security to the possessions of the 
company, and has likewise opened new 


sources of wealth, from which there is | 
| to private traders, by the act of 1793. 


every. reason to hope a full compensation 
- will eventually be derived, for the pecu- 
miary sacrifices that have been made. 
The immediate effect of these measures 
has been, to absorb the major part of the 


from the Indian revenue towards the pro- 
vision of the investment. The immensely 
increased demand, on this account, has 
enhanced the value of money, so as to 
occasion the necessity of having recourse 
to loans, at higher interests than formerly 
in practice: the rate of exchange has also 
increased in proportion. The additional 
eall upon the treasuries for interest will, 
for a time, operate unfavourably, and the 
prime cost of goods must incur some in- 
crease. The result of all these events, 
however temporarily distressing, is not to 
be mentioned, in a comparison with the 
more substantial and permanent benefits 
which may ultimately be expected, both 
abroadand athome. At home an increase 
of assets, and.a decrease of debts, has 
clearly been demonstrated, and the nett 
improvement ascertained to be 1,366,322/. 
Although the Indian concern has been so 
considerably affeoted by the circumstances 
above pointed out, and although the ba- 
Jance of stock at China is more unfavour- 


| bility, that in this point of view, the pros- 
funds, which would have been derived | pects formerly held out will altinately 
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able, by neara million; the general ba- 
lance, on the comparison with last year, 
is only 413,000/. worse. Against this 
statement it may be objected, that credit 
is taken, 1n the calculations, for articles 
in India, which cannot justly be reckoned 
upon 4s an inrprovement of property; but, 
on the other hand, it is fair to state, when 
making a comparison, that the debts have 
increased more than a million, from a cir- 
cumstance which by no means applies to 
the concerns of the year, viz. the issue of 
bonds for payment of arrears to the pri- 
vate creditors of the nabob of Arcot. 

The improvement at home would have 
still been more considerable, if disappoint- 
ment had not occurred as to the arrival 
of the goods: the property in India, it is 
true, would have been lessenéd, but. not 
in proportion. The short amount of the 
sales has been stated to arise from this 
circumstance alone; and it is satisfacto 
tu find, that so far as the commerce is 
concerned, there is every appearance of 
prosperity. The immense sale of private 
trade goods, affords a display of the rising 
commercial prosperity and _ increasin 
wealth of the settlements abroad, ad 
proves the advantage derived, and to be 
derived, from the extension of privilege 


The increasing demand for almost every 
species of Indian produce, whether raw 
or manufactured, strengthens the proba- 


be 
completely realized. But as it may, ith 
apparent truth, be asserted, that the im- 
provement of the concern at home has 
been accomplished at the expense of that 
abroad, and in a manner which may bring 
in question the prudence or the propriety 
of extending the trade; because the pur 
chase of investments has been made prin- 
cipally by money raised on loans, at a 
high rate of interest, from which the debts 
in India have increased beyond all reason- 
able bounds, and of course the demands 
for interest, so as to intrench, in an 
alarming degree, upon the resources which 
the revenues should supply towards the 
provision of investment, it is expedient to 
observe, that it was certainly the duty of 
the company to embrace the favourable 
opportunity of adding to ‘their trade, 
which offered by the removal,for the most 
part, of foreign competition. My opinion, 
to that effect, was formerly given; and I 
have now to add, that if they had not 
done it, disastrous effects might have been. 
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prodaced: the industry of the natives 
would have been cramped, the cultivation 
ef the raw material discouraged, and the 
ménufactures deprived of support. The 
cohsequence in the company’s provinces, 
in these cases, is so self-evident, as to re- 
quire no explanation; and if it be asked, 
how the situation of the company hasbeen, 
or will be affected, by the measure of ex- 
tending the trade at this time, and by the 
Means now adopted?—the reply is, an 
undue proportion of advantage will fall to 

home concern; because a considerable 
part of the prime cost of the cargoes is 
peid for in Indie, by the addition to the 
debt there. The inconvenience produced 
thereby is great, but may not be looked 
wpon as lasting, as measures may be 
adopted to supply from Europe the defi- 
eiency. The produce of the sales must 
furnish considerable means, and the court 
of direetors are empowered, by act of 
_ parliament, to raise money, by an addition 
te the capitat stock. The satisfactory ac- 
eounts from India, of the increasing de- 
mand and profitable sale of the produce 
and manufactures of this country, encou- 
rage the prospect of great advantage by 
an enlarged export ; so that, by asuitable 
application of the funds which must be 
forthcoming, essential relief may be af- 
forded to the financial system in India, and 
the state of the concern, abroad and at 
home, restored to a proper level. 

The internal situation of all the districts 
uadet the immediate government of the 
courpany, continues to exhibit the ap- 
ae of increasing prosperity. Having 

protected by the successful opera- 
tions of our fleets and armies, from be- 
coming the theatre of war, no interrup- 
tron has offered itself to the exertions of 
the industrious inhabitants. The encour- 
agement afforded in all instances where a 
aba pi of general advantage existed, has 
en productive of the happiest conse- 
es. By accounts received from 
engal it is found, that articles, scarcely 
known a few years ago as an export, have 
been manufactured and shipped, to an 
imthense amount; and that the export 
trade of those provinces by sea has been 
imereased, in a quintuple degree, within 
the last twenty years, and has been doub 
in the last ten: it must therefore appear, 
that the events of an unfavourable nature, 
whicts Bave been explained to the com- 
mittee, are not of a description to affect 


the prosperity or the wealth of the sub- 
jeote wader the British dominion in Indi 
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«~The productiveness of the resources 
arising from the lands have continued, 
from year to year, at an amount which 
admits the hope of permanency. In 
Bengal, the present syste is so well 
understood, and is so acceptable to the 
zemindars and renters, that no opposition 
is ever offered to the authority ci’ govern- 
ment; neither does any other interruptiog 
occor to the collection of the public de- 
mands, than what must always be expected 
m a rental so extensive. Under the pre+ 
sent regulations, provision is made for the 
realization of balances, and security is 
found in the improved value of the lands 
The idea of the precarious tenure of the 
resource from salt has been done away for 
some years. Under the ee system 
of management, which took place in 1793, 
the improvement has been substantial; 
because the objections which might, with 
a great degree of reason, be raised to the 
principles on which the monopoly was 
upheld, can no longer be said to exist. 

he labour of the Molungees, or salt- 
makers, ig not now compulsory : distinc- 
tions in the several classes are abolished ; 
and each receives a just and equal reward 
of industry. The laws against illicit trade 
having been effectually put io force, the 
purchaser at the sales reaps the expected 
profit from his dealing; and although the 
price has, within the two last years, sufs 
fered an augmentation, the consumer is 
not exposed to the inconvenience formerly 
known, because, from the increasing 
wealth of the provinces, more profitable 
means of employ are daily found. Every 
advice from India states the rising price 
of opium. The contract under which this 
article was furnished, expired in Septembee 
1797, and the system of agency has been 
substituted. No judgment can be formed, 
till the expiration of 1798-9, of the effect 
of the change; but as measures are taken 
to remove a very material cause of the 
first declension of the trade, the debased 
quality of the drug, and as the markets 
are again opening, it may be expected 
that the profit will soon equal its 
amount. 

I have had great pleasure in remarking 
the attention of the company’s government 
ppiness and comfort of the natives; 
and the endeavours always manifested to 
remove every species of o ion. They. 
have appeared, in a particular degree, in 
the abolition of the police assessment. 
This was a tax Jevied on the houses of the 


India. | inbabitants in the districts, for the express 
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purpose of maintaining an efficient police. 
The charges have, from the first institu- 
tion, greatly exceeded the receipts; but 
notwithstanding the gradual increase of 


the Jatter, as the mode in which, of ne-| 


cessity, the collections were raised was 


represented to be oppressive, the tax has_ 
been altogether abolished, and a stamp | 


duty substituted, for defraying the expense 
of this establishment.—In 


is less frequent, and the improvement of 
the land revenucs becomes each year more 
apparent. The disturbance in a northern 
district of the Malabar province, noticed 
in my last address to the committee, has 
been quelled, and the refractory rajah 
reduced to terms of submission: measures 


have also been taken to prevent a similar : 
The changes at’ 
Oude will come more properly under; 
remark, when the accounts of the next! 


occurrence in future. 


year shall be brought forward. The 


princes to whom I particularly allude at: 
this time are, the nabob of Arcot and the 


rajah of Tanjore. Their territories are 
and the terms on which the connexion 
with them exists are of such a nature, 
that although, under the treaties, the presi- 
dency of Madras have no authority to 
interfere in their governments while their 
engagements are discharged, yet they 
cannot but be essentially interested in the 
prosperity of their countries. For many 
reasons, a modification uf those treaties 
was desirable, both as it concerned the 
company, and the interests of the princes 
themselves. Representations and remon- 
strances to that effect have becn made to 
the nabob of Arcot. 
Tanjore, the committee ave already ap- 
prized of the summary measures resorted 
to with him. In 1796, he was prevailed 


upon to agree to terins of an arrange- | 
Pa t 
ment, from wiich there was every reason | 


to expect the most bencficial conse- 
quences, both to his country and to the 
company; but from some particular cir- 
cumstances, this arrangement was sct 
aside. The long train of 

the grossest extravagance and mismanaye- 
ment, which had occasioned the necessity 
of this interference, soon produced the 
effect naturally to be expected ; the stipu- 


the districts: 
under the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, although it has not yet been. 
practicable to carry into full effect the be-' 
neficial regulations established in Bengal ; ' 
resistance against the company’s authority | 


As to the rajah of, 


evils arising from . 
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and in 1797 it was found requisite to en- 
force the treaty of 1792, and to take pos- 
session of the three districts assigned ds 
security for the company’s demand. 

I have only to add, that the expenses 
in India have been, and for a time must 
continue to be, very burthensome ; but 
with the exception of the new military 
arrangements, and some others of a judi- 
cial nature, a large amount may be consi- 
dered temporary. Economy is enjoined 
in every department ; but in the present 
situation of affairs, it would be completely 
unwise to relax in attention to every meas 
sure, requisite to a state of readiness to 
meet the attempts of the enemy on any 
part of the dominions. From what has 
been stated, the inference is perfectly just, 
that the wealth of the Indian provinces 
has been progressively improving, and that 
the affairs of the East India company 
have derived every advantage that could 
be expected from this improvement, on 
contrasting the amount of the balance of 
property at this time with what it was ten 
years back —There can be no difference 
of opinion, as to the propricty of the com-_ 
pany’s availing themselves, to the utmost 
extent of their means, of the commerce, 


| the monopoly of which they hold by their’ 
so contiguous to those of the company, | 


exclusive privilege; but it is to be re-- 
collected, that the imperial interests of 
the country must likewise come under the 
consideration of those, to whom the con- 
trol over this great concern is committed : 
for if a statement, which has been made 
to me, be correct, that the export of the 
wealth of India to Europe amounts to no 
Jess asum than five millions sterling annu- 
ally, of whicd it appears that the company 
are not able to bring to this country much 
more than two millions, while the rest finds 
its way to the several ports of Europe in 
other vessels than those which should torm 
a part of the strength of the empire; 
there is nothing deserves more the ate 
tention and ardent exertions of his ma- 
jesty s ministers, than to devise some mode 
to remedy an evil of so great magnitude. 
The interests of our commerce, our navi- 
gation, and our power call for it; and if 
the plan at present in contemplation, with 
regard to the regulation of the dutics, 
should not be sufficient, something tarther 
must be brought forward, before the 
close of the present session.—The pre- 
eminence established by this country in 
India is truly gratifying; and it is the 
duty, both of the government and of the 


lated engagements were not dischurged ; company, so to frame their rn gulatiuss, 
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that no part of the advantages to be de- 
rived from it be lost. ‘The act of 1793 
had this for its leading object, and it was 
hoped that the port of London would 
have become the grand receptacle of In- 
dian produce. Why this object has not 
been more fully obtained, must be made 
a subject of the most minute examination. 
The right of monopoly, vested in the 
East India company by their charter, 
should be supported to the fullest extent ; 
and it is my wish that their means were 
equal to the bringing home the entire 
wealth of India: but if it shall appear, 
that all the funds they can command will 
not embrace more than the half of it, the 
necessity of an arrangement, by which 
the remainder shall be secured to the 
country, must be admitted, as of the first 
importance.— Mr. Dundas concluded with 
moving the first of a set of Resolutions 
founded upon the statement which he had 
subinitted to the committee. 

The said Resolutions were after a short 
conversation agreed to. 


gs ed Srom the Committee of Secrecy of 
the House of Commons relative to the 
Proceedings of different Persons and So- 
cieties tn Great Britain and Ireland en- 
fase in a Trensonable Conspiracy. } 

arch 15. Mr. Secretary Dundas made 
the following Report from the Committee 
of Secrecy. 


REPORT. 


The Committee of Secrecy, to whom the 
several Papers, which were presented 
(sealed up) to the House, by Mr. Secre- 
tary Dundas, upon the 23rd of January 
1799, by his Majesty’s cammand, were 


referred; and who were directed to exa- | 


mine the matters thereof, and report the 
same, as they shal] appear to them, to the 
House ; 


Have proceeded, in obedience to the orders 
of the House, to the consideration of the 
matters referred to them. They have been 
 Hibdaes from sooner laying before the 

ouse the result of their examination, not 
only from the extent of the matters which 
came before them ; but because some of the 
recent circumstances which they have to 
state, could not, with propriety, have been 
disclosed at an earlier period. 

In the whole course of their inquiry, your 
Committee have found the clearest proots of 
a systematic design, long since adopted and 
acted upon by France, ia conjunction with 
domestic traitors, and pursued up to the pre-. 
sent moment with unabated perseverance, to 
overturn the laws, constitution, and govern- 
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ment, and at existing establishment, civit 
or ecclesiastical, both in Great Britain and 
Ireland ; as well as to dissolve the connexion 
between the two kingdoms, so necessary to 
the security and prosperity of both. 

The chief hope of accomplishing this de- 
sign, has rested on the propagation of those 
destructive principles, which originally pro- 
duced the French Revolution, with all the 
miseries and calamities since experienced in 
France, and now extended over a large part 
of Europe. | 

The most effectual engine employed for 
this purpose, has been the institution of 
‘Sele societies, of a nature and description 

efore unknown in any country, and incon 
sistent with public tranquillity, and with 
the existence of regular goverament. The 
effects of this fatal cause, operating in its, 
fullest extent, have been unhappily felt and 
exemplified in the distractions and calamities 
of Ireland. The same cause is known to 
have prepared the way for all the different 
revolutions by which France has succeeded 
in subverting so many of the governments of 
Europe, and reducing so many independent? 
states to vassallaye and subjection. In this 
country, similar measures have been at 
tempted; and although they have been 
hitherto defeated, by the precautions of the 
legislature, by the vigilance of his majesty’s 
government, and still more by the general 
good sense and loyalty of the nation, the ob- 
ject is not abandoned. The utmost diligence 
is still employed in endeavouring, not only to 
sustain and revive those societies whose sedi- 
tious and treasonable purposes long since at- 
tracted the notice of parliament, but to ex- 
tend their correspondence to every part of 
this kingdom, to Ireland, to France, and to 
those places on the continent, where French 
emissaries are established ; and to institute 
new societies, formed precisely on the same 
plan, and directed by the same object, as 
those whose influence in Ireland has pro- 
duced such pernicious and formidable effects ; 
and of which, the consequences might have 
proved fatal to that kingdom, if they had not 

een averted, in a season of the greatest 
difficulty, by the wisdom, firmness, and exer- 
tiun of his majesty’s government, and the 
parliament of Ireland. The extent and uni- 
formity of this systematic conspiracy, are 
equally striking. ‘he formation and struc- 
ture of all these societies, in this country, im 
Ireland, and on the continent, are similar > 
their views and principles are the same, as 
well as the means which they employ to 
extend their influence. A continued inter- 
course and concert has been maintained from 
their first origin to the present moment; 
sometimes between the societies themselves, 
sometimes between their leading members ; 
and a frequent communication has been kept 
up with the government of France, to which 
they best gat to look as their protector and 
ally, and which has repeatedly furnished am 
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asylum to those, who, on account of their 
incipal share in these criminal transactions, 
ve me fugitives or outlaws from the 
British dominions. 

In stating the grounds of this opinion, 
although -your Committee will have mueh 
and important new matter to lay before the 
House; yet they will also be obliged to re- 
call to ‘the recollection of the House, many 


particulars which have already been brought. 


under the consideration of parliament, but on 
which new lights have been thrown by the 
events which have since occurred, and by the 
subsequent intelligence which has been re- 
ceived. The information which has been 

uced to your Committee, on the whole of 
this subject, has been most ample and exten- 
sive. The indispensable necessity of secrecy, 
with respect to the sources of many parts of 
that fotelligenee, must be felt by the House, 
as resulting from considerations of good faith 
as well as public safety. They are convinced, 
that the early and uniform defeat of all at- 
tempts to disturb the public tranquillity of 
this kingdom, is, in a very great degree, to be 
ascribed to the meritorious and laudable dili- 
gence of the persons filling those departments 
of his majesty’s government to which this 
daty has peculiarly belonged. They appear, 
‘during a long period of time, to have obtained 
early and accurate information of the chief 
designs and measures of the conspirators ; 
and the striking manner in which the most 
important particulars of the secret intelli- 
gence thus procured, have, in a great variety 
of instances, been completely confirmed by 
events pow notorious to the world, and by 
the confession of parties concerned, entitles, 
in the opinion of your Committee, the whole 
of the information derived from the same 
sources, to the fullest credit. 


Sect. 1.—View of the Nature and System of 
the Society of United Irishmen, as fully 
established in Ireland. 


Your Committee are induced, in ‘the first 
instance, to state the nature, extent, and in- 
fluence, of the Society of United Irishmen ; 
because this society has proved the most 
powerful engine, in the hands of conspirators, 
against the government of their country, 
which has ever yet been devised; and be- 
cause its proceedings place, in the clearest 
view, the real object of all societies of this 
description, either in Ircland or Great Britain ; 
the peculiar means by which they aet; and 
the extreme danger which such societies must 

roduce, whenever they are fully established. 

t is this which has given exertion, con- 

sistency, solidity, and force, to the Irish rebel- 
Jion; which has enabled the conspirators to 
form themselves, under the eye and in de- 
fiance of government, into one body, com- 
ted by one bond of union, under an oath 

of fidelity and secrecy; engaging themselves, 
in the first instance, to misprision of treason, 


relative to a Treasonable Conspsracy. 
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and, successively, to the perpetration of thé 
Most atrocious crimes. ‘This society, thus 
united and combined, extended itself, by its 
subdivisions, through every part of the kings 
dom; and ‘was enabled to involve, in one 
general confederacy, a very numerous de- 
scription of individuals of almost every class, 
connected with each other by a pledge of 
secrecy, by consciousness of guilt, and by the 
sense of personal danger, either from. thé 
violated laws of their country, or from the 
resentment and power of their associates. 
These bonds of union were strengthened b 

the use of secret signs, frequently changed, 
and applied to different ranks in the con 
spiracy; for the purpose of preventing dis- 
covery. . 

The system thus established, dually 
acquired the means of disturbing the tran- 
quillity of the country in all its parts; of im- 
peding the execution of justice, by forcible 
resistance to the authority of the laws; by 
the protection of accused persons; by the 
rescue of prisoners; the seizure of arms; and, 
at length, by the assassination of informers, 
of witnesses, of magistrates, and of jurymen ; 
till, by the general terror which was diffused, 
the loyal inhabitants in different counties were 
successively driven into the towns, or com- 

elled wholly to quit the kingdom. At the 

ead of this extensive conspiracy was placed 
a committee, terming itself ‘ An Executive 
Directory,’ extending its influence and power 
over the disaffected, through every part of the 
kingdom, by ‘ Provincial and Baronial com- 
mittees ;’ through whom, and by the mission 
of itinerant delegates over the country, a 
universal correspondence was established, be- 
tween this Executive Directory and all the 
subordinate powers and members of this 
system. An intercourse was maintained, in 
the name of the whole, with individuals and 
societics in this country, as well as with the 
governments of his majesty’s enemies; and 
the conspirators were thus enabled to conceal, 
or display, their numbers at will; and, conse~ 
quently, to magnify their power, or to hide 
their weakness; to circulate, with rapidity 
and effect, the most atrocious calumnies 
against his majesty’s person and government, 
and against all descriptions and bodies of 
men, whom they thought it their interest to 
vilify ; to raise contributions, extorted free 
quently even from those who had not become 
members of their union ; to procure, disperse, 
and conceal arms, ammunition, and artillery ; 
to collect military information; and, finally, 
to raise an army, formed of all those ee 
them capable of bearing arms, and place 
under the command of officers, in military 
divisions, corresponding with those established 
for the general purposes of the conspiracy. 

It is material to state, in detail, the forma- 
tion of the different branches of this system, 
in order to compare it with the institutions of 
a similar nature, which have been since 


formed in Great Britain, and which will be 
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hereafter mentioned. Each of the inferior 
societies consisted, according to their original 
institution, of thirty-six members; which 
nuinber was afterwards reduced to twelve. 
These twelve chose a secretary and treasurer ; 
and the secretaries of five of these societies 
formed what was called ‘ A Lower Baronial 
Committee ;’ which had the immediate direc- 
tion and superintendance of those five socie- 
ties. From each Lower Baronial Committee, 
thus constituted, one member was delegated 
toan ‘ Upper Baronial Committee ;’ which in 
like manner, assumed and exercised the super- 
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sued, and of the nature and tendency of the 
measures which are garrying on at the present 
moment, ycur Committee deem it necessary — 
before they advert to more recent transactions,. 
to go back to that period, when societies of 
this tendency first appeared in both kingdoms, 
and to trace as shortly as they can, their pro- 
gress and intercourse to the present time. 
The socicty of United Irishinen, was esta- 
blished in the year 1791; and other societies 
in Great Britain, particularly the Constitu- 
tional society (which had long existed, but 
about this time assuined a new character) 


intendance and direction of the Lower Baronial | the Corresponding society (which was insti- 
Commuitteesin therespective counties. The next | tuted in the spring of 1792) and the societies 
Superior committees were in populous towns, | of persons in Scotland terming themselves 
distinguished by the name of ¢ District Com- | ‘The Friends of the People,’ (which originated 
mittees,’ and in counties, by the name of | at nearly the sane perivd) appear tu have 
“County Committees ;’ and were composed of | adopted, in their fullest extent, all the extra- 


members delegated by the Upper Baronial 


4 


vagant and violent principles of the French 


‘Committees, each Upper Baronial Committee | revolution. The events which followed, in 


delegating one of its members to the District 
or County Committee ; and the District or 
County Committees had the superintendance 
and direction of the Upper Baronial Commit- 
tees. Having thus ‘organized’ (as it 1s 
termed) the several counties and populous 
towns, a committee, called ‘ A Subordinate 
Directory,’ was erected in each of the four 
provinces of Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught, composed of two members or 
three, according to the extent and population 
of the districts which they represented ; who 
were delegated to a Provincial Committee, 
which held the immediate direction and su- 
perintendance of the several County and Dis- 
trict Committees in each of the four provinces ; 
and a ‘ General Executive Directory,’ com- 
posed of five persons, was elected by the Pro- 
vincial Directories; but the election of this 
Directory was so managed, that none but the 
secretaries of the Provincial Directories knew 
on whom the elcction fell. It was made by 
ballot, but not reported to the electors; the 
appointment was notified only to those on 
whom the election devolved ; and the Execu- 
tive Directory, thus compused, assumed ancl 
exercised the supreme and uncontrolled com- 
mand of the whole body of the union, which, 
by these secret modes of election, was kept 
utterly ignorant who were the persons to 
whom this implicit obedience was paid. 


Sect. 2.—Institution of United Irishmen in 
1791; and rise of different Socicties in 
Great Britain. 


For the purpose of obtaining a cornprehen- 
sive view of the attempts which have been re- 
peatedly made, in the course of the last eight 
years, for establishing a similar system in 
this country, and of the means by which they 
have been hitherto defeatcd, as well as in 
order to enablethe House to judge fully of the 
perseverance with which the system is pur- 


—— 


* Report of Secret Committee of House of 
Lords of Ireland, August 17, 1798, 
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the course of that year andthe year 1792, en- 
couraged among the leading members of these 
societics, and other persons of similar princi. 
pies, a sanguine hope of intruducing,: into 

oth countries (under pretence of the reform 
of abuses) what they termed, a ‘ new order 
of things,’ founded on the principles of that 
revolution. The degree of bigotry and enthu-: 
siasm with which they attached themselves 
to these principles, was manitested, as well 
by the speeches and writings of the members 
of the societies, as by the zeal with which 
they laboured to propagate, among the lower 
classes of the community, a spirit of hatred 
and contempt for the existing laws and go- 
vernment of the country. : 

It can hardlv be necessary to recall to the 
recollection of the House, the industry with 
which they endeavoured to disseminate these 
sentiments by the circulation of their own 
proceedings and resolutions; uniformly di- 
rected to vilify the forms aud principles of the 
British constitution ; to represent the people 
of this country as yroaning under intolerable 
oppression ; to eradicate all religious princi- 
ple; and to recommend a recurrence tu expe- 
periments of desperate innovation similar to 
those which were at that time adopted in 
France. Jor the same purpose, the works of 
Paine, and other seditious and impious publi- 
cations, were distributed, throughout almost 
every part of the kingdom, .with an activity 
and profusion beyond ali former example. 

So confident were the societies of the effi- 
cacy of these measures, that they appear al- 
must uviversally to have looked forward from 
the ‘beginning, to the entire overthrow of 
every existing establisiiment in these king- 
doms, and to the creation of some democra~ 
tical form of governinent; either by uniting 
the whule of the British empire into one re- 
public, or by dividing it into two or more re- 
publics. ‘lhe conspirators in Ireland, un- 
questionably, always meditated the complete 
separation of that country from Great Britain : 
all, however, considered themselves as ens 
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ed in one common cause, as far as related 
to the destruction of the existing constitution; 
all looked to the success of the disaftected in 
each country as forwarding their common 
views; and cach was ready to support the 
other in any resistance to the lawful govern- 
ment; a frequent intercourse among them 
was therefore considered as important to their 
ends; and they all invited, or expected, the 
countenance and aid of France. 

‘The attempts made in the beginning of this 
conspiracy, to disguise the real objects under 
false pretences, which ought at no time to 
have imposed even on superficial observers, 
have long since been abandoned. Subse- 

uent transactions have not merely shown 
the extremes to which the nature and prin- 
ciples of these societies naturally led, but | 
have completely unveiled the original and set- | 
tled designs of the persons chiefly concerned | 
in them. Your Coinmittee beg leave, in this 
place, to refer the House to *his Majesty’s 
proclamation of the year 1792, and the several 
addresses of both Houses of Parliament there- 
upon; to the reports of the Committees of | 
Parliament in this kingdom and in Ireland; | 
and to the different trials for treason and se- | 
dition in both kingdoms. And they are con- 
fident, that an attentive examination of those 
documents can leave no doubt in the opinion | 
of the House (even on the circumstances 
known at that early period) respecting the 
real nature and extent of the original cun- 
spiracy. 


Sect. 3.—First open Attempt in Scotland. 


The groundwork having been thus Jaid in 
each kingdom, the first public attempt, which 
was openly directed to the object of over- 
throwing the government, and eftecting a re- 
volution, was made in Scotland; under cir- 
cumstances, which even then evidently mark- 
ed the connexion between the disaffected 
throughout his Majesty’s dominions An 


tion of Delegates from the Societies of the 
Friends of the People throughout Scotland,” 
met at Edinburgh on the 11th of December 
1792. Thomas Muir, a leading member of 
this assembly, endeavoured to prevail upon 
ats members, at one of their meetings, to re- 
ceive, and answer, a paper, intituled, “ An 
Address trom the Society of United Irishmen 
in Dublin to the Delegates for promoting a Re- 
form in Scotland ;” dated the 23d of November 


* Proclamation and Addresses, 1792; 
Lords’ Report, 1794; Commons’ Report, May, 
1794: ditto, ditto, June, 179%; Irish Lords 
Report, 1798; Commons ditto, 1798. Trial 
ot Muir, Skirving, Marzarot, Gerald, Palmer, 
and others, for sedition in Scotland in 1793 
and 1794; of Watt and-Downie for treason in 
Scotland in 1794; of Hardy and others for 
treason in 1794; of Redhead al. Yorke for 
sedition in 1795; of Stone for treason in 
4796. 
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assembly, styling itself, “ A General Conven- 
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1792; and set forth in the Appendix (No. 1), 
in which the united Irish address the Scotch 
delegates, in what they term “ the spirit of 
civic union, in the fellowship of a just and 
commun cause;’’ and rejoiced, “ that the. 
Scotch did not consider themselves as merged 
and melted down into another country:” but 
that in the great national question to which 
the address alluded, ‘* they were still Scot- 
land.” They added, “ that the cause of the 
United Irish, was also the cause of the Scotch 
delezates;” that “ universal emancipation, 
with representative legislature, was the polar 
principle which guided the society of United 
Irishmen;” that their end was “a national 
Jevislature, their means, a union of the 
whole people.” And they recommended as- 
sembling the people in each country in, what 
they term, “ peaceable and constitutional 
convention;” the object of which they at- 
teinpted to disguise by the pretence of reform 
and petition to parliament. Several members 
of the Scotch Convention appear to have been 
alarmed at the language of this address, and 
notwithstanding the efforts of Muir, no an- 
swer was sent; and the meeting adjourned 
to April 1793. The conduct of Muir, in this 
assembly, formed part of the charge of sedi- 
tion, upon which he was afterwards tried and 
found guilty. Lis zeal, however, recommended 
him to the conspirators in Jreland; and on 
the 11th of January 1793, he became a mem- 
ber of the Society of United Irishmen of 
Dublin. He was absent in France at the 
time of the second meeting of the Scotch 
Convention, which assembled in April 1793, 
and again adjourned itself to the 29th of Oc-. 
tober following; when it met a third time at 
Edinburgh, after the trial of Muir, who was 
convicted and sentenced for transportation in 
August 1793. It is well known, that he 
afterwards escaped from the place of his 
transportation, and has recently resided in 
France, pursuing a conduct marked by the 
most inveterate hostility to his country. 

* This meeting of the Scotch Convention 
in October 1793, appears to have been held 
in concert with several societies in England, 
and particularly the Constitutional Societ 
and the London Corresponding Society, al- 
ready mentioned. ‘These socicties afterwards 
sent delegates to the Scotch Convention; the 
terms of whose instructions demonstrate the 
dangerous views of those who sent them. 

Hamilton Rowan, a member of the Society 
of United Irishmen of Dublin (now a fugitive 
from Ireland, and attainted of high treason), 
and the hon. Simon Butler (likewise a mem- 
ber of the Society of United Irishmen) at- 
tended this meeting; and Hamilton Rowan 
had previously been solicited, by letter from 
Scotland, on the subject of sending delegates 
from Ircland to the Convention. [It doves not 
appear, however, that these persons bore the 


* Report of the Secret Committee of House 
of Commons, June 1794, | 
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distinct character of delegates, but they were 
received with marked attention; and the Con- 
vention resutved, on the 5th of November 
1793, ‘‘ that any of the members of the So- 
ciety of United Irishmen of Dublin should be 
péssitted to speak and vote in the Conven- 
tion.” On the 22d of November 1793, the 
Convention thad changed its title to that of 
“ The British Convention of Delegates of the 
People, associated to obtain Universal Suf- 
frage and Annual Parliaments.” They as- 
sumed, in almost every particular, the style 
and mode of proceeding adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention uf France; they divided 
themselves into ‘ sections, committecs of or- 
ganization, instruction, finance, and secrecy ;’ 
granted ‘ honours of sitting ;’ made ‘ honour- 
able mentioa’ in their minutes of patriotic 
donations; entered their minutes “in the 
first year of the British Convention ;” insti- 
tuted “ Primary societies, provisional assem- 
blies and departments ;” received from their 
sections a variety of motions and reports, 
geome of which, in their studied affectation of 
French phrases, had the words, ‘ Vive la 
Conventien,” prefixed to them, and ended with 
4 ¢a ira ;” and some were dated “ First Year 
at the British Convention One and Indivi- 
bible.” 


The views of this dangerous assembly, ap- 


pear from the minutes of their proceedings, 
and from the correspondence of Skirving their 
eecretary, Margurot, and Gerald, the dele- 
gates of the London Corresponding Society, 
and Hardy, the secretary of that society; 
- which are stated in the report of the Com- 
Boittee of this House in 1794, and in the Ap- 
pendix to that Report, and were given in evi- 
dence on the trials above referred to. 

It is observable, upon the face of these mi- 
nutes, that the funds of this convention were 
extremely low; so low, that perhaps at first 
sight the assembly itself may appear to have 
been rather an object of contempt, from the 
apparent inadequacy of its pecuniary means, 
than an object of alarm from the dangerous 
extravagance of its revolutionary designs. It 
is happy for the peace of this country, that 
the means of these societies, in their different 
shapes and stages, have not been more equal 
to such designs. But the recent proceedings 
in Ireland too plainly show, that though the 
want of money may retard the progress and 
cripple the exertions of such conspiracies, yet 
numbers thus leagued together for the total 
subversion of the government and constitution 
of a country, possess means which (if not sea- 
sonably counteracted) may introduce scenes 
of the most horrid confusion, rebellion, and 
blood. 

This Convention continued to hold its meet- 
ings in the city of Edinburgh, until the 4th of 
December 1793 ; when its objects evidently 
tending towards open rebellion, some of the 
leading members were arrested, together with 
Skirving their secretary ; and Skirving, Mar- 
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Scotland for sedition, and sentenced to trans- 
portation. The members of this Convention, 
notwithstanding the arrest of some of their 
body, assembled again on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, and refused to disperse till compelled by 
the magistrates ; but they continued for some 
dime to meet privately, in different societies, 
and to carry on a secret correspondence with 
various parts of England and Scutland. 

The Society of United Irishmen of Dublin, 
who had already shown the interest they took 
in the meeting of this Convention, appear (as 
was to be expected) to have considered its 
dispersion as hostile to their views, aud de- 
clared their sentiments, by a resolution of the 
20th December, 1793; in which, after no- 
ticing what they called, “ the oppressive at- 
tempt in Edinburgh, to stifle the voice of the 
people through the British Convention, and 
the truly patriotic resistance to that attempt,” 
they resolved, “ That all, or any, of the 
members of the British Convention, and the 
patriotic societies which delegated members 
to that convention, should be received as bro- 
thers and members of their society.” 


Sect. 4.—Attempts to assemble a Convention 
of the People in England. 


The leading English societies, which have 
been already stated to have sent delegates to 
the Scotch Convention, and, «during its sit- 
tings, and for a considerable time previous 
thereto, beer actively employed in nieasures 
directed to similar objects. For the purpose 
of promoting their seditious projects, they 
had carried on a constant correspondence with 
all the numerous country societies, which had 
been formed in many populous towns in difs 
ferent parts of the kiagdoum. They had, as 
early as in May 1792, presented an address, 
sufficiently expressive of their principles, to 
those whom they styled, “ The Friends of 
the Constitution at Paris, known by the name 
of Jacubins.” In the end of the same year, 
after receiving a letter of approbation trom 
persons calling themselves “ Friends of Li- 
berty and equality in France,” they instituted 
a regular committee ot foreign correspon- 
dence; and they had even proceeded to pre- 
sent addresses to the National Convention in 
France, which had then assumed the whole 
legislative and executive power, and was as- 
sembled for the purpose of framing a new 
constitution, and proceeding to the trial of 
the King. In one of these addresses, parti- 
cularly noticed in the Report of 1794, but 
which your Committee think it material again 
to advert to, they styled the Convention, 
“ Servants of a Sovereign People, and Bene- 
factors of Mankind.” They rejoice that the 
revolution had arrived at that point of per- 
fection, which enabled them to address thens 
by such a title. They extol the proceedings 
of the 10th of August as a glorious victory ; 
and add, “ The benefits will in part be ours, 
but the glory will be all your own; and it Is 


garot, and Gerald, were afterwards tried in | the reward of your perseverance, the prize of 
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virtue.” In January following, at the eve of 
the murder of the French king, and of the 
commencement of hostilities against this 
country, Barrere, Roland, and St. André, 
active members of the French Convention, 
had been elected honorary members of the 
Constitutional Society: and two speeches 
raade by Rarrere and St. André, delivered for 
the express purpose of accelerating the con- 
tion and execution of the king, assert- 

ing the doctrines of the sovereignty of the 
people, and deducing, as its consequence, the 
ualimited rights of a National Convention, 
- and the personal ie gaimsariea of the mo- 
narch, were entered on the books of the Con- 
stitutional Society ; and the resolution for this 
pu was published in the newspapers. 
Actuated by these principles, the English so- 
cieties persevered in their design; and not- 
withstanding the dispersion of the mecting at 
Edinburgh, which had assumed the appella- 
tion of “‘ The British Convention,” proceeded 
on a plan, which they had long had in con- 
templation, for assembling, in England, a si- 
milar but more extensive meeting, under the 
appellation of “ A Convention‘of the People.” 
_ _ Ata general saan: of the Corresponding 
Society, held at the Globe tavern, on the 20th 
January 1794, a resolution and address to the 
people of England were agreed to, and ordered 
to be published ; expressly directed to the ob- 
ject of assembling a general convention uf the 
people. At another general meeting of the 
same society, held at Chalk Farm, on the 
14th of April 1794, among a variety of in- 
flammatory resolutions, they declared, that 
the whole proceedings of the late British con- 
vention at Edinburgh, claimed their appro- 
bation and applause. They, at the same 
time, returned thanks to Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan, prisoner in Newgate, in the city of 
Dublin (who had in March 1794, been chosen 
an honorary member of the ConstitutionalSo- 
ciety), as well as to the Society of United 
Trishmen in Dublin, whom they exhorted to 
persevere in their exertions to obtain justice 


for the people of Ireland. The language held 


on different occasions evidently showed their 
Intention of endeavouring to establish, by 
force, the authority. of such a convention. 
They exhorted each other “To prepare cou- 
rageously for the struggle which they medi- 
tated ;” and openly avowed that they meant 
to obtain the redress, which they professed to 
seek, not from parliament, not from the ex- 
ecutive government, but from themselves, and 
from: their own strength and valour; from 
their own laws, and not from the laws of those 
whom they termed their plunderers, enemies 
and oppressors.” For the purpose of assem- 
bling such a convention, and of preparing the 
peopie at large to look to its proceedings with 
respect, and to adopt and countenance the 

ine and practices which it might recom- 
mend, itinerant members of the socicties 
above-mentioned, dispersed themselves 
throughout different parts of the country, pro- 
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ceeding from town to town, and from village to 
village, endeavouring to inculcate into the 
tmainds of those with whom they conversed, 
the necessity of such a measure, as that which 
they had in contemplation, for the reform of: 
the abuses of the government, and the redress 
of the grievances of the people ; and describ- 
ing, in language varied according to the pas- 
sions or prejudices of different classes whom 
they addressed, the nature and extent of the 
different political purposes, which might be 
effected by a convention, once assembled, 
The dispersion of Paine’s works, and other 
wetks of a similar tendency, was at the same 
time continued with increased industry; and’ 
the societjes flattered themselves that they 
had, by these means, really made a progress 
towards preparing a large portion of the na- 
tion to favour their project. 

The zeal, indeed, of many of the country 
societies appears to have outrun the instruc- 
tions of the agents, and to have carried them 
into discussions, beyond those limits which 
the persons who planned and instigated the 
measure, thought it prudent in the first in- 
stance to prescribe. The agents were in- 
structed to confine the views of the several. 
societies to whom they were deputed, and to 
point the wishes of individuals purely tothe at- 
tainment of universal suffrage, from which, once 
established, it was represented that all the re- 
forms which could be desired would naturally 
flow ; and it appears to have been the design of 
those who directed the business, to prevent the 
premature discussion of any of those points, 
which they represented as subordinate, until 
after the convention should have been as- 
sembled, and this primary object of universal 
suffrage obtained. No caution or prohibition, 
however, could prevent many of the country 
societies from showing how confidently the 
anticipated, as the result to which the deli- 
berations of that convention must necessarily 
lead, the abolition of monarchy, of aristocracy, 
and of cther establishments, which they 
deemed equally oppressive ; and the substitu- 
tion of a representative government, founded 
on the new doctrine of the rights of man; and 
uniting, in one body, all the legislative and 
executive powers of the state. 

This intended convention was prevented 
from assembling by the arrest of the secre- 
taries, and of several members of the two so- 
cieties, called, ‘The London Corresponding 
Society,’ and -‘ The Constitutional Society.’ 
The secretaries and leading members of the 
societies at Sheffield and Norwich (which, to- 

ther with several other subordinate societies 
in different parts of the kingdom, were in con- 
stant correspondence with them) were also 
taken into custody. The attention of parlia- 
ment was, at this period, directed to these 
proceedings ; and in consequence of the evi- 
dence then laid before a secret committee vt 
this House, the power of detaining suspected 
persons was intrusted to his majesty. _ 

The subsequent proceedings are sufficiently 
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known. Some of the persons so arrested were ) establishment of a secret system of direction, 
prosecuted for high treason. A grand jury | resembling that of the United Irishmen, was 
for the county of Middlesex found a bill against | agreed to, and reduced to practice. ; 
Thomas Hardy, the secretary of the London| . Not contented. with employing these 
Corresponding Society, and eleven others. { means gradually to extend their influence 
Three of the persons so indicted, viz. Thomas | through different parts of the. kingdom, 
Hardy, John Horne Tooke, and John Thel- | the leading .members of these societies, 
wall, were tried, and, on their trials, were ac- | shortly beture the opening of the session of. 
Fae of the charge inthe indictment. But | parliament in October 1795, called together 
ie evidence given on those trials established, | an unlawful meeting in a field near the me- 
in the clearest manner, the grounds on which | tropolis, evidently with a view of trying the 
the committees of the two Houses of parlia- | temper of the populace. Under the pretence 
ment had formed their reports in 1794; and | of * Debates,’ language of the most seditious 
showed, beyond a possibility of doubt, that | and inflammatory nature was held to a large 
the views of these persons and their confede- | multitude, whom curiosity, or other mutives, 
rates, were, in their nature, completely hos- | had assembled there, and the most daring 
tile to the existing government and constitu- | libels were uttered against every part of the 
tion of this kingdom, and went directly to the | constitution of these realms. 
subversion of every established and legitimate | The public tranquillity appears to your com-. 
authority. mittee to have been greatly endangered hy 

After these acquittals, [fenry Redhead, alias | this step; so exactly resembling that which 
Yorke, who had been committed at the same | fifteen years betore had nearly ted to the de- 
time on a charge of high treason, was brought | struction of the metropolis: and your com- 
to trial at York, in July 1795, upon anindict- | mittee are decidedly of opinion, that the’ 
ment for a seditious conspiracy; in which | shameful and highly criminal outrages which: 
Joseph Gale, the printer of a news-paper at | soon after took place on the first day of the- 
Shefiicld, and Richard Davison, of Shetiield, | session, are, in a great degrec, to be ascribed 
both of whom had fied from justice, were in- | to the influence of these inflammatory pro- 
cluded. Upon the trial of Yorke on this in- | ceedings, and of this public and open’ viole- 
dictment, he was found guilty, and sentenced , tion of the laws. Itis not without regret, 
to two years imprisonment. that your commitice feel themselves obliged 
to recall to the recollection of the House, the 
horrid and sacrilegious attempt against His 
Majesty’s person, with which those outrages 
were accompanied. . 

This alarming proof of the dreadful and 
desperate consequences which meetings and 
proceedings of such a description naturally 
tend to produce, made a deep impression on 
the minds of the public, and necessarily en- 
gaged the attention of parliament. Ona full 
consideration of all the circumstances, the le- 
gislature, by salutary laws, strengthened the 
authority of the magistrate for the repression 
of sedition and tumult; provided fresh checks 
against meetings ofa dangerous tendency, and 
of a description unknown in the history and 
constitution of this country; increased the 
penalties of obstinate and repeated guilt ; and 
added a fresh safeguard to the sacred person 
of his majesty. 

One of the immediate effects of these mea- 
sures was, to put a stop to a practice, which 
had too long been suffered in the metropolis, 
to the disgrace of all order and government— 
the open and regular delivery of public lec- 
tures, inculcating the doctrines of sedition 
and treason; inciting the hearers to rollow the 
example of France, and animating them to 
the commission of the most atrocious crimes. 
This practice has not since been revived in 
the same shape ; but many of the debating 
socicties, which subsist at the present time, 
appear, to your committee, to be, in a great 
measure, directed to the same pernicious ob- 
jects, aud to scquire farther animadversion 
apd correction. Some ¢heck was also givea 


Sect. 5.—Farther proceedings subsequent 
to the Arrests in 1794. 


The disclosures made upon these trials; the 
detentions already mentioned ; and the pow- 
ers vested in government by the “ Act to em- 
power [lis Majesty to secure and detain such 
Persons as His Majesty shall suspect are con- 
spiring against His Person and Government,” 
which received the royal assent on the 23rd 
of May 1794; broke, for a time, all the mea- 
sures which had bean concerted by the disat- 
fected, and obliged them to proceed with more 
caution and reserve, But they never appear 
for a moment to have relinquished their ori- 
ginal design; and the nature and constitution 
of the Corresponding Society, which still sub- 
sisted, peculiarly qualified it seeretly to con- 
tinue its machinations, and to extend and dif- 
fuse its pernicious principles among the lower 
orders of the people. The plan of this consti- 
tution, as originally proposed, not having been 
stated in the reports before referred to, is in- 
serted in the Appendix (No. 2.). It is evi- 
dent that the overthrow of every part of the 
government and constitution of this kingdom, 
was In the immediate contemplation of those 
by whom this plan was formed; and that it 
was contrived with the view of being applied 
to the most extensive purposes, if they bad 
succeeded in that object, and of enabling the 
conspirators, after the overthrow of the exist- 
ing government, to usurp and exercise an un- 
controlled authority over the whole kingdom. 
It does not appear that this plan was ever tor- 
mally adopted ; but so much of it as led to the 
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_to the licentiousness of the press, which had, 
till then, heen in a great measure unrestrain- 
ed. That licentiousness has furnished, in 
every part of Europe, one of the most dan- 
gerous instruments in the hands of conspira- 
tors. The industry with which every species 
of inflammatory and seditious libels had been 
disseminated, applying to the various passions 
and prejudices of every class of society, but 
particularly of that which is the least informed, 
and therefore the most open to seduction, is 
"an unanswerable proof, both of the extent and 
of the zeal of the conspiracy in this country. 
_ After the passing of these bills, the London 
‘Corresponding Societies sent their delegates 
into the country, to point out the method of 
‘evading them, and for the purpose of feeling 
the disposition of the people. | Two persons, 
‘in this character, John Binns and John Gale 
Jones, were sent, by the London Correspond- 
ing Society to Birmingham, where they were 
arrested. They were found addressingameeting 
of persons inthattown Upon the person of 
‘Jones were found two papers ;onea letter uf cre- 
dence from the Society, signed by John Ashley, 
their secretary, introducing Binnsand Jones as 


their accredited delegates ; and the other, the | 


instruction of the society for the conduct of these 
delegates; both which papers your committee 
have inserted in the Appendix (Nos 3and 4). 
They wish particularly to notice, that after dr- 
rections given to the delegates, to persuade 
the people whom they were to address, that 
the sole object of the society was parliamen- 
tary reform, and that the bills last referred to, 
need not prevent their continuing to meet; 
the seventh article of the instructions, is in 
these woris, “‘The design of the above articles 
"3s to remove misapprehensions relative to the 
safety of our association under the new laws. 
This part of your mission being effected, you 
are to strain every power of your mind to 
awaken the sleeping spirit of liberty ; you are 
to call upon our fellow citizens to he read 
with us to pursue our common object, if it 
‘must be, to the scaffold, or rather (if our ene- 
mies are desperate enough to bar up every 
avenue to enquiry and discussion) to the field, 
at the hazard of extermination; convinced 
that no temper less decided than this, will 
suffice to regain liberty from a bold usurping 
faction. But, to the end, that we may succeed 
‘by the irresistible voice of the people, you are 
to excite, in every society, the desire which 
animates our bosoms to embrace the nation 
as brethren, and the resolution to bear every 
‘repulse from passion and prejudice which fails 
to deprive usof the sure grounds of argument.” 
And in the 18th article are the following ex- 
pressions :—‘ In a word; you are alwiys to 
reflect, that you are wrestling with the ene- 
mies of the human race, not for yourselves 
merely, for you may not see the full day of 
liberty, but for the child ‘hanging at the 
breast ; and that the question, whether the 
next generation shall be free, or nut, may 
greatly depend on the wisdom and integrity 
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of your conduct in the generous missions 
which you and your fellow deputies now take 
upon yourselves.” 

Notwithstanding this disposition to resist 
and evade the eftect of these bills, yet the 
seasonable and effectual check thus, tor a se- 
cond time, given to the progress of sedition 
and treason, averted immediate danger; and 
if it did not extinguisn the hopes of the con 
spirators, at least deterred them from the 
public avowal and pursuit of their projects. 
But the attempt to poisun the minds of the 
lower orders of the people, and to prepare the 
means which might be resorted to on any fa- 
vourable occasion, was pursued with unabating 
perseverance. : : 

During the remainder of the year 1796, the 
system continued to operate silently and se-~ 
cretly; but, in the beginning of the tullowing 
year, its contagious influence was found to 
have extended to a quarter, where it was the 
least to be suspected, and produced effects, 
which suddenly threatened the dea:est inter- 
ests and immediate safety of the country with 
the most imminent danger. 

. The mutiny which took place in the fleet, 
if considered in all its circumstances, will be 
traced to an intimate connexion with the prin- 
ciples and practices described by your com~ 
mittee, and furnishes the most alarming 
proof of the efficacy of those plans of secrecy 
and concert, so often referred to, and of the 
facility with which they are applied for in- 
flaming and heightening discontent, from 
whatever cause it proceeds, and for converting 
what might otherwise produce only an hasty 
and inconsiderate breach of subordination 
and discipline, into the most settled and sys- 
tematic treason and rebellion These princi- 
ples and this concert could alone have pro- 
duced the wide extent of the mutiny, and the 
uniformity of its operation, in so many and 
such distant quarters. The persons princi- 
pally engaged in it, even in its early stages, 
were many uf them United Irishmen. The 
mutineers were bound by secret oaths to the 
perpetration of the greatest crimes. An at- 
tempt was made to give to the ships in mu- 
tiny, the name of “ The Floating Republig,” 
and this attempt was countenanced both by 
papers published in France, and by a paper 
here, called “: The Courier,” which has, on 
many occasions, appeared almost equally de- 
voted to the French cause. In some instances 
a disposition was manifested to direct. the 
efforts of the mutineers to the object of com- 
pelling the government of this country to 
conclude a peace with the foreign enemy, and 
they at length even meditated betraying the 
ships of his majesty into the hands of that 
enemy. All these circumstances combine to 
impress your committee with a firm persua- 
sion, that whatever were the pretences and 
misrepresentations employed to seduce from 
their. duty a brave and loyal body of men; 
yet a spirit, in itself so repugnant to the habits 
and dispositions of British sailors, must have 
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had its origin in those principles of foreign 
wth, which the societies of the conspirators 
ive, mdustriously introduced into this coun- 

, and which they have incessantly laboured 

to disseminate among all descriptions of men : 
but especially among those whose fidelity and 
steadiness is most important to the public 
safety.—A striking instance of the desperate 


transactions which took place in this count ’ 
connected with the general design of the con- 


formidable shape in Ireland, by the atrocious 
and unexampled rebellion which broke out in 


this time, either with & view to that very 
rebellion, or in consequence of it, the societies 
in this country entered into suill closer con. 
nexion with the society of United Irishmen, 
and assumed a shape, more similar than be- 
fore to that extraordinar combination, the 
nature and effects of which have been al. 
ready fully described. It will therefore be 
necessary for your Committee, in this place, 
shortly to review the progress of this satiety, 
and of the steps by which it gradually 
prepared the way for all the recent miseries 
an 
In Ire] 


supears in the proceedings of a court martial, 


ht to insert in the Appendix (No. 17), 
e e i ir Stated by your Committee, will 
Stil 
fous attempts (bearing still more evi- 
dently the character of those principles in 


calamities which have been experienced 
and, 


Sect. 6. Progress of the Society of United 
Irishmen in Ireland till the per; of the 
Rebellion ; its intercourse with France, and 
with leading Members of Societies in this 
country, 


The transactions of the conspirators in that 
country are so fully detailed in the different 
reports of the two Houses of the Tri 
parliament, that your Committee do not thi 
Ht necessary to state them at length ; and will 
only call the attention of the House to such 
parts of them as prove, from the subsequent 
conduct of the conspirators, the falsehood of 
the early pretences by which they attempted 
to disguise their real views, as well as the in- 
tercourse kept up by them with the French 
Directory, chiefly through England, and the 
communication between leading members of 
the society of United Irishmen, and those 
of similar societies in Great Britain, 

As early as in the year 1793, hopes and 
expectations were held out of Frenc aSsiS- 
tance; prayers were publicly offered uP, at 
Belfast, iain the pulpit, for the success o the 
French arms; mi itary associations werc en- 
tered into without any legal authority ; and 
repeated attempts were made to seduce the 
soldiery from their duty. 

In February 1794, Jackson, an Irish clergy- 
man, passed from France, through England, 
into Ireland, for the purpose of carrying on a 
treasonable correspondence with a view to an 
invasion of both kingdoms. He was articu- 
larly. recommended to some of _the leading 
menibers of the English societies; and he 
transiitted tothe French government, both 
from London and from Dyb 


veferred to, these systematic attempts made to 
Seduce both the sailors and soldiers from their 
duty and allegiance, to incite them to mutiny, 
end. to engage them in plans for the sub. 
version of government, had become so a pa- 
rent and frequent, as to attract the immediate 
notice of the legislature, Among these at- 
tempts, that made by & person of the Name ‘of 


have distributed among the soldiers, is in. 
serted in the Appendix (No. 5); and it ap- 


Pears from a letter (also there inserted) (No, 
6), written by him to Evans and Bone, two of 


responding Society, and who have successively 
Giled the office of Secretary to that so. 
ciety, shortly before his arrest, that he 
ad gohe 10 Maidstone for the purpose 
of circulating seditious Papers, as well as of 
making reports of the society at Maidstone. 


Severe penalties on any person guilty of incit- 
idg any of bis majesty’s forces by sea or land 
to mutiny; the other for more effectually 
foe the administering or taking of un- 

ful oaths. The Propriety and necessity of 
both these acts, was farther evinced shortly 
after. A person of the name of Fuller, was 
detected two days after the Passing the first 
act, in attempting to seduce a soldier belong- 
ing to the Coldstream regiment of uards, 
was found guilty at the fo lowing sessions of 
the Old ‘Baily and sentenced to death; and 
one Charles Radcliffe, prosecuted ander the 
Second act, at the last court of session held 
for the county palatine of Chester, was found 
guilty of administering the oath or test of the 


(0, papers on the 
subject of his mission, which had en previ- 
euly communicated to other persons in each 
kingdom * , | 

In April 1794 he had many confidentia 


* Vide Jackson’s and Stone’s Trial, and 


chief ground of his conviction, is inserted in 
Report of Commons in Ireland, 


the appendix (No. 7), and deserves’ Iti- 
cular attention, 7 a 
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conversations at Dublia, on this subject, with 
Hamilton Ruwan, a leader of the United 
frishmen, before mentioned; who was then 
in prison, and since his escape has been at- 
tainted for high treason; with Wolfe Tone, 
also a leading member of the same society, 
who was lately taken on board the Frenc 
ship the Hoche, in the actual attempt to in- 
vate Ireland; and with Lewins, now the 
resident envoy from the United Irish at 
Paris. 
' Although the trials of Jackson and Stone, 
‘and the arrest and flight of Hamilton Rowan 
and Tone, checked these projects for a time, 
the Society of United Irishmen pursued their 
measures with unabating activity, the go- 
vernment of Ireland acquired information re- 
specting the conduct of particular persons 
whom they had even at that time sufficient 
ground to consider as chiefly engaged in this 
treasonable conspiracy ; particu arly Lewins, 
above referred to; Henry and John Sheares, 
since convicted of high treason, and executed ; 
Oliver Bond, and Wolfe Tone, convicted of 
the same crime, and both since dead, the lat- 
rer by his own hands, to escape the punish- 
ment due to his crimes; lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald, who died in prison in consequence of the 
wounds he received in resisting the officers of 
justice, and has been since attainted of high 
treason; and Arthur O’Connor, M‘ Nevin, 
and Emmett, whose individual guilt, as well 
as that of the whole conspiracy, is sufficiently 
roved by their own confessions. 
‘ tis stated, in the confessions of the three 
persons last named, that the first communi- 
cation which came to their knowledge between 
the Irish and the French Directories, was an 
offer made by the latter, in the year 1796, to 
send a French army to Ireland to the assist- 
‘ance of the republicans; but the committee 
of the House of Lords in Ireland have stated 
Tt as their.opinion, that Lewins had been dis- 
patched to France, in the summer of 1795, to 
request this assistance ; and your Committee 
are convinced, from secret intelligence which 
has been laid before them, that this opinion 
was well founded. 
The invasion of Ireland, which was at- 
tempted in December 1796, was arranged at 
‘an interview which took place on the frontier 
‘of France between lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
‘Arthur O’ Connor, and General Hoche, in the 
‘summer of that year. After the failure of 
‘this attempt, the solicitations of the Irish Di- 
‘rectory, were renewed; a proposal, which ar- 
‘rived from France early in 1797 was accepted, 
‘and an answer transmitted, through England, 
“by the means of Arthur O’Connor; Lewins 
swas dispatched to Paris in April, and M‘Nevin 
in June. Both were employed in urging the 
‘invasion of Ireland ; and in counteracting the 
negociation for peace with the French repub- 
‘lic ; which his majesty’s minister was then 
ing on at Lisle. A conference was held 
in the same summer, in London, between lord 
Edward Fitzgerald and a French agent who 
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came from Hamburgh, in which further ar- 
rangements were made for the intended inva- 
sion. oy ae 
The arrest of several persons in Ireland, 
and the fight of others: and the memorable 
defeat, by lord Duncan, of the fleet intended 
to protect the expedition fitted out from Hol- 
land, agaiu disconcerted the projects of the 
conspiraters. After ms event, the French 
government appears to have repeatedly urged 
the leaders of the Irish Union" to oy cabs 
insurrection ; but the more cautious amongst 
them were unwilling to act, until the French 
should actualliy have landed: and their opinion 
for a time prevailed. - a 
The correspondence was in the mean time 
continued: the projects of rebellion and inva- 
sion were ripening; and at this period the 
hopes of the Irish conspirators derived fresh 
encouragement from reports of the progress 
of new societies in Great Britain, formed on 
the same plan with themselves. A regular 
communication was kept up between the 
Irish and English committees, through Arthor 
O’Connor, who had come from Ireland to 
England early in January 1798; and in the 
reports transmitted by the English societies 
to Ireland, the force of the United Englishmen 
(a society which had been recently formed on 
the mode! of the United Irish, and of which a 
more particular account will be given hereafter) 
was represented to be considerable, though 
your committee have reason to beleive that 
there was much exaggeration in these reports. 
Arthur O’Connor ®, in a letter to his brother 
dated London, 18th February 1798, and 
seized in lord Edward Fitzgerald's apartments 
at Leinster House, states, “ that Scotland is 
Irish all over; that the people here give no 
opinion, though it is easy to learn they look 
for a change.” eth 
At a provincial meeting in Ireland, held s 
the first of February 1798, it was stated to the 
meeting, by a person just arrived from Dub- 
lin, that, “ the French were going on with 
the expedition, and that it was in a greater 
state of forwardness than was expected ; 
what was more flattering, three delegates 
had been sert from the United Britons to the 
Irish National Committee, and from that mo- 
ment the Irish were to consider England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, all as one people, acting 
for one common cause.” An address was 
at the same time produced, which it was 
stated the delegates of Britain had brought 
with them to the Irish National Committee. 
It was also stated, that the priest O’ Coigly 
was one of the delegates mentioned to have 
been lately returned from France; and it was 
added that he, and another priest who had 
fied from Ireland, were the principal persons 
who had opened the communication with the 
United Britons. ; ma 
~ At another provincial meeting, held gn 
the 27th February 1798, it appears to have 
eg ED 
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been stated, “ that a delegate had arrived 
from France; that the French were using 
every endeavour to have the expedition tor 
Jreland completed: and that the Irish dele- 
gate came hume to cause the United Irish to 
put themselves into a state of organization to 
join them, as the Directory positively assured 
the [rish delegates, that the expedition would 
set out for Ireland the end of April or the be- 

inning of May.” It was also stated, that there 
Fad been a meeting of all the delegates in 
England and Scotland held in London; but 
that their resolutions could not be obtained 
till the next provincial mecting, to be held 
on the 25th of March. 

The address, which the delegates of United 
Britons were so stated, at the provincial 
meeting of the 1st of February 1798, to have 
brought with them to the Irish national com- 
miiltee, your committee have inserted in the 
Appendix(No.8). About thesame time a most 
seditious paper, sent from the London Corres- 
ponding Suciety tothe Society of United Irish- 
men, signed J. T. Crossfield, president; 
Thomas Evans, secretary; dated 30th January 
1798 (alsu inserted in the Appendix, No. 9). was 

ublished in Ireland, ina paper, called “ The 
Press,” and the original seized in March 1798, 
in consequence of the apprehension of Arthur 
O'Connor in England. 

The priest O’Cuigly, referred to in these 
transactions, aud who has since been con- 
victed and executed at Maidstone, was a na- 
tive of Ireland, and went from that country 
to Cuxhaven in 1797 with another Irishman, 
who was obliged to fly from Ireland, and 
passed into Holland, at the time when the 
Dutch fleet, under admiral de Winter was 
about to sail, with a large body of troops, on 
an expeditiondestined against Ireland. When 
that fleet had sailed without the troops, 
O'Coigly and his companion went to Paris, 
where, finding themselves thwarted by the 
jealousy of the resident envoy from the Irish 

nion, O’Coigly returned to England about 
the middle of December 1797, and went to 
Treland in January 1798. Whilst in Ireland, 
he appears to have had interviews and corres- 
pondence with lord Edward Fitzgerald, and 
Others of the Irish conspirators; and he re- 
turned to England about the middle of Fe- 
bruary 1798. 

Intelligence was conveyed to government 
of this man’s designs, and particularly of his in- 
tention to pass into France, for the purposes, 
which: afterwards appearedty be the object of his 
mission ; he was therefore narrqwly watched; 
and on the 28th of February 1798, he was, 
together with Arthur Q’Connur, John Binns, 
Allen and Leary, taken intg custody at Mar- 
gate, in the attempt to obtain a passage to 

‘rance. The particular circumstances attend- 
ing these attempts, are detailed in the evi- 
dence on his trial. One of the papers, seized 
by the officers who apprehended him, was an 
address from “ the Secret Committee of Eng- 
land to the Executive Directory of France,” 
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set forth in the Appendix (No. 10); clearly de- 
monstrating the traitorous views of those who 
tormed the address, and were instrumental 
in the attempt to transmit it to France. 

It appears also to your committee, both 
from previous and subsequent information, 
that Arthur O'Connor, who had been, to the 
moment of leaving Ireland, one of the mem- 
bers of the Irish Directory, was not only going 
to France in the confidence that, when there, 
he should be considered and received as an 
accredited agent, but was confidentially em- 
ployed by the remaining members of that Di- 
rectory, who were at that time dissatistied 
with the conduct of Lewins. 


Sect. 7.—Further intercourse between the 
United Irishmen, the French Govern- 
ment, and the British Societies ; formation 
of new Societies, and their Proceedings. 


At the meetings of the London Correspond- 
ing Society, for above two years beture this 
time, it had becn avowed, that the object of 
the society was to form a republic, by the as- 
sistance of France. Reform in parliament, or 
even annual elections, or universal suffrage, 
were therefore no longer mentioned. Your 
committee have abundant reason to believe, 
from the information laid betore them, that 
a person of the name of Ashley (one of the 

ersons atrested in 1794) and who had, for a 
ong time, been secretary to this society, was 
now acting as their agent at Paris, and had 
recently given them hopes of the succour of a 
French army. Mectings were held, to con- 
trive the means of procuring arms, to enable 
them to co-operate with a French force, in 
case of an invasion. The leading members of 
the disaffected societies were also in the habit 
of frequenting an occasional meeting, which 
was held ata cellar in Furnival’s Inn, and 
was first formed tor the purpose of reading the 
libellous and treasonable publication, called 
“The Press.” This place gradually became 
the resort of all those who were engaged the 
most deeply in the conspiracy. It was paru- 
cularly ‘attended by Arthur O’Connor and 
O’Coigly, previous to their attempt to go over 
to France; and by the persons chiefly instru- 
mental in carrying on correspondence with 
the Irish conspirators; and secret consulta- 
tions were repeatedly held there, with a view 
to projects, which were thought too danger- 
ous and desperate to be brought forward ip 
any of the larger societies. Among these 
plans, was that of effecting a general insur- 
rection, at the same moment, in the metropa- 
lis and throughout the country, and of direct. 
ing it to the object of seizing or assassinating 
the king, the royal family, and many of the © 
members of both Houses of parliament. An 
officer, of some experience in his majesty’s 
service, was selected as their military leader ; 
and sanguine hopes were entertained, that 
they could command a sufficient force to effect 
their desperate purpose, in the first instance, 
by surprise. But: though the apprehension 
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that they could not as yet collect sufficient 
numbers to maintain and secure their advan- 
tage, appears, for the time, to have deterred 
them from the attempt; yet the general Jan- 
guage held among these persons, at this pe- 
riod, proved, that they had brought them- 
selves to the opinion that matters were nearly 
ripe for measures of open violence. 

Attempts were at the same time made to 
form in London, upon the plan of the United 
‘Irishmen, the society of United Englishmen, 
or United Britons; before referred to: and 
O’Coigly and John Binns, appear to have 
been leading persons in that design. It was 
proposed to divide this society into four dis- 
tricts, including a large part of the coasts of 
this kingdom the most exposed to invasion: 
and it was also in contemplation to combine 
the operations of this society, with those of 
a society of United Irishmen; of which your 
committee will find it necessary separately to 
take notice. 

Most of the societies through England 
which had used to correspond with the Lon- 
don Corresponding Society, had also about 
this time adopted the same plan of forming 
societies of United Englishmen; and finding 
their communications by writing to be hazard- 
ous they avoided, as far as possible, their 
keeping any papers; used cyphers, or myste- 
rious words, in the few writings that passed 
between them, and principally carried on their 
intercuurse by agents, who went from place 
‘to place, and were recognized by signs, which 
were frequently changed. Many ignorant or 
inconsiderate persons, throughout the coun- 
try were gradually involved in these criminal 
transactions: and the influence of the destruc- 
tive principles from which they proceeded, 
was still further extended by the establish- 
ment of clubs, among the lowest classes of 

‘the community, which were open to all per- 

sons paying one penny, and in which songs 
were sung, toasts given, and language held, 
of the most seditious nature. 

Information having been received of a mect- 
ing of United Englishmen, to be held ata 
house in Clerkenwell, warrants of arrest were 
issued, and persons were apprehended on the 
18th of April 1798. There was found upon 
the secretary of the London Corresponding 
Society (who appears to have ofhciated as pre- 
sident at that meeting) the oath proposed for 
the United Englishmen, set, forth in the Ap- 
pendix (No. 11); another oath, of the same 
Nature, was found under the table; and also 
a printed constitution of the society of United 
Englishmen, set forth inthe Appendix (Nos. 
42 and 13). 

Information having also been received of 
an extraordinary meeting of the delegates and 
secretary of the London Corresponding Society, 
intended to be assembled ata large room in 


Wych-street, on the 19th of April 1798, the. 


persons there assembled were likewise ar- 
rested; and from the discoveries made in con- 
sequence of these arrests, the connexion be- 
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tween the London Corres 
the London Society of United Englishmen 
was clearly established. It appeared, that 
about forty divisions of United Englishmen 
had been formed in London, about twenty of 
which had their regular places and days of 
meeting ; and that many similar societies 
were forming in different parts of the country. 
With respect to these latter, it was intended 
that the different counties in Great Britain 
should, respectively, be divided intu districts ; 
In each of which a central society was to be 
established in the principal town, and was to 
carry ona constant correspondence, both with 
the smaller societies in that district and with 
the general society in London. And this sys- 
tem was so constructed, as to admit of still 
further subdivision, if the increase of numbers 
had been such ag the leaders hoped. 

It appears to your committee, that the chief 
rogress made in the formation of societies of 
uited Englishmen, was in London and the 

parts adjacent; and in Lancashire, and some 
parts of the west of England and of Wales, 
more immediately communicating with Ire» 
land, and in which there was many United 
Irishmen, either as residents or as fugitives 
from their country. 

At Manchester, and in the adjacent coun- 
try in particular, the plan of these conspira- 
cies was extending itself in the most alarming 
manner ; and they were much promuted by 
the activity of the United Irislimen, of whom 
there are very large numbers resident in that 
neighbourhood. Great numbers of printed 
copies of the ‘ Constitution of United English- 
men,’ have becn discovered in Manchester 
and the neighbourhood ; and itis evident, that 
the society was making great progress, when 
it was checked by the arrest of several of its 
leaders in 1798. 

A Society of United Englishmen had been 
established in and about Manchester before 
the year 1797. In the beginning of that year 
it consisted of about fifty divisions, and in 
the year 1798 had extended to about eighty. 
Each of these divisions consisted of not less 
than fifteen members, and was again subdivi- 
ded when the number of its members ex- 
ceeded thirty-six. This society has been par- 
ticularly active in the most wicked attempts 
to seduce the soldiers in different regiments ; 
for which purpose they adopted a system of . 
more particular secrecy, and it has therefore 
been difficult to discover the extent of these 
crimes; but the general good conduct of his 
majesty’s forces, of every description in this 
kingdom, affords the most satisfactory proof 
that these diabolical practices have not been 
successful in any considerable degree. The 
test used for the soldiers is set forth in the 
Appendix oe 14). In other respects the so« 
ciety has followed the United Irish and the 
United English formed in London, in their 
constitution, their test, and their signs of se- 
crecy; and its operations have been conducted 
with the same mystery, and under the same 
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direction: the whole being governed by the 
persons who form the committee of United 
Englishmen, styled “ The National Commit. 
tee of England,” who are, a parently, un- 
Own to the rest of the mem softhe so. 
tiety, though their dictates are im licitly 
pbeyed, They were the more induced to ac- 
quiesce in this system, and to obey implicitly 
the directions o their leaders, from the per- 
suasion with which they appear to have been 
universally impressed, that Persons of higher 
Situations in life afforded them countenance 
and Pecuniary aid; though, ass circumstances 


most distant parts of England, as well &$ to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


oreigners, about this time were sent throuph 

various parts of the kin dom, for the pur 

of ascertaining the num 8 and dispositions 

ah = societies of United English and United 
rish, 


act with con. 
siderable Care, and did not attend the meet- 
ngs. Jn some degree this Persuasion may 
ave been well founded ; but your committee 


Whilst the sécieties in England were thus 
endeavouring to form @ society of United 
En lishmen, or of United Britons, on the 
model of the Irish Society. attempts were 
made in Scotland to form a distinct society of 


of giving greater encouragement to the mem- 


__ The societies in the country connected with 


committee, called, the county committee ; 
which appears to have corresponded, noton| 

‘with the Nationgl Committee of England, 
but also with the National Committee of Ire. 


,. the intercourse between the United Eng- 
lishmen in these parts and the United Trish. 
Sppears indeed to have been continual ; many 
he United Irish frequently passing and re- 
ing between Cheshire or Lancas ire, and 
‘dreland, and frequently visiting the English 


} 

trial, and convicted of sedition) these atlempts 
’ppear to have been attended with more suc- 
Cess, and particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow, and in the counties o Ayr, Ren- 
frew, Lanerk, Dumbarton, Fife, and Perth, 
Glasgow, and the county of Ayr, were the 
Places in which this spirit first manifested it. 


Port, and other places in the neighbourhood ; 
and Particularly in the year 1797, when he 
#as received with marked attention. He 


into different parts of the country, for the pur- 
Pose of increasing the numbers of the society, 
and disseminating what they termed, * Politi- 
cal Knowledge,’ | 

The societies thus formed in Scotland, ape 


Pear to have been reduced to a system almosg 


ished in Ireland; the outlines of the 
plan were the Same, and the studied secrecy 
of the proceedings, and the gradations of in- 


ternal arrangement, formed its preat charac. 
teristic. By a general rule of their associa. 


“ance from France, of which they received, 
‘from m, very strong assurances. 
- The Society at Manchester seems to haye 


t 
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members, or by a committee from each 
Society ; and such assemblies were termed 


he 
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‘Parochial Mcetings. Each of these pa- }_ 


rochial meetings had a secretary, who was 
alsu treasurer; and one or two delegates 
were chosen to represent the parochial at 
the county meeting which was composed 
of delegates from all the parochial meet- 
ings within the county or district, and was 
held every six weeks. The delegates were 
elected by ballot, but the ballot was so 
conducted, that no person knew on whom 
the choice fell except the secretary and the 
person chosen. This election was sometimes 
made, by each member whispering in the ear 
of the secretary the name of the person for 
whom he gave his vote; and as there could 
be no material check on the declaration of the 
secretary, it is evident that the election of de- 
legates might be managed in any manner 

most agreeable to the leaders of the society. 
The meetings called ‘ County Meetings’ were 
not restricted to the known divisions of the 
counties, but were composed of delegates 
from parochial meetings, within eitber larger 
or smaller districts, according to the number 
of united Scotsmen in each neighbourhood. 
At the county meetings, delegates were 
elected, to represent the societies at a ‘ na- 
tional meeting,’ in the same secret manner as 
was used for the election of the delegates 
to the county meetings, and the place 
of that meeting was not generally dis- 
closed. The secretary of the county meet- 
ing gave the delegate, when chosen, a small 
slip of paper, containing the name of a person 
to whom he was to apply, and who was to 
fake him to the place of the national meeting. 
This person was called the ‘ intermediate.’ 
The counties also were distinguished by num- 
bers, and not by their names; and the dele- 

te received, on another slip of paner, the 
number of his county, and the lime appointed 
for the national meeting. 

The mecting assuming this name was a 
committee formed of delegates from the 
county meetings, and assembled every seven 
weeks; and there the most important busi- 
ness of the society was transacted. This 
meeting received reports from a secret com- 
mittee, and nominally directed its conduct, 
-but the secret committee really had the chief 
management. This committee was elected, 
‘from amongst the delegates at the national 
meeting, in the same secret manner as those 
Aelegates had been chosen at the county 
‘meeting, the persons elected being only 
‘known to the secretary ; and the committee, 
thus secretly formed, did not disclose itself in 
the transaction of business ; all of which was 
conducted through the intervention of a person 
‘(already noticed) .called the ‘ intermediate ;’ 
“who delivered their orders, and who was the 
Same person to whom the delegates had been 
directed to apply for information respecting 
the place of assembly of the national meeting. 
Except therefore to the intermediate, to the 
secretary, and to each other, the persons com- 
posing the secret committee remained wholly 

nown, 
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Every proceeding was involved in the samé 
mysterious secrecy; and though this system 
of blind obedience had the effect of disgusting 
and alarming some of the delegates, who per- 
ceived themselves to be instruments in the 
hands of an unknown authority for purposes 
ot which the extent was never fully disclose 
to them; yet the committee, thus formed, 
continued to preserve its general influence’ 
disbursing at its pleasure the money ‘ol- 
lected ; giving all orders for the places of the 
national meetings; sending missionaries, dis- 
seminating papers, receiving information, and 
conducting every part of the business without 
control. , 

The national meeting was generally, if not 
always, held in or near Glasgow; and froth 
reports of what passed at those meetings, ft 
appears that they corresponded with the so- 
ciety of United Britons, and sent delegates 1d 
England, and received delegates from thence. 
When the meeting broke up, each delegate 
received a note of the time appointed fur the 
next meeting ; which he was to deliver to the 
secretary of his own county meeting, wheh 
the new delegate was elected. 

_ Their communications with different parts, 
and particularly with England, were seldom 
carried on in writing: some papers, however, 
have been discovered, which clearly show that 
the society had the most dangerous objects in 
view; and that some of its members were 
sanguine enough to profess an opinion, “ that 
if the flattering accounts which they receivell 
from London were real, the emancipation of 


the country was at no fake distance, when 
they sheuld rally round the standard of lie 
erty.” - 


This system of union as well as that of the 
United Englishmen, was evidently borrowed 
from Irela:d; and there is reason to believe 
that it was introduced by delegates from that 
country. Signs were adopted for the purpose 
of distinguishing the members, as was prac- 
tised in Ireland; but the knowledge of the 
signs seems to have been only impertectly dif- 
fused; they never have been generally under- 
stood; or having been altered at different 
times, in different places, without concert, 
were never uniform in all parts of the 
country. as 

In their sanguine expectation of success, 
these conspirators formed wild and extrava- 
gant plans of seizing, in the same night, all 
the leading people over the whole island. if 
should resist, they were to be 
ut to death; ‘if they submitted quietly, their 


‘lives and property were to be spared, but the 


were to be kept in custody till a new consti- 
tution should be formed; which was cléarly 


“meant.to be conformable to French principles. 


An oath or test was formally administered, 
and printed papers were circulated under the 
title of “ Resolutions and Constitution of 


‘the Society of United Scotsmen;” a copy ot 


which is set forth in the Appendix: (No. 15). 
The measures of this conspiracy wer¢ discon- 


Ou 
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certed by the arrest of Mealmaker, of Dyer, 


and of Archibald Gray, the latter of whom, 
after his indictment, escaped to the Continent, 


and has hecome a member of a society at 


Hamburgh, which will hereafter be noticed, 
by the name of * the Philanthropic Society.’ 
In addition to this view of the proceedings 


a eed 


of the societies both in England and Scotland, : 


‘at this period, it is material to remark, that 


whilst the rebellion was at its height in Ire- _ 
land, there were found individuals in this , 


country, who so strongly manifested their de- 


sire to support the cause of the rebels, that | 


they became the objects of criminal prosecu- 


tion. Among these, a man, of the name of | 


Martin Dunnovan, was indicted for distri- 
buting, at Gosport, the address stated in the 
appendix (No. 16) ‘ intituled, “ An Irishman’s 
Address to his Countrymen in England ;” the 
contents of which perhaps might have war- 
ranted a prosecution fora nighes crime, and 
‘are so striking a specimen of the intentions 
‘of the disaffected, that although the particular 
instance relates only to the conduct of one in- 
dividual, your Committee have thought it 
highly deserving of notice. This man was 
convicted at the last Summer assizes at 
‘Winchester, and sentenced to two years im- 
prisonment. 

"Jn pursuance of the same plan, the United 
Trishmen in this country have been inces- 


santly labouring to disseminate their princi- 


ples, both by means of secret combinations 
among such of them as have found their wa 
into the naval service, and by extending their 
societies both in the metropolis, and in diffe- 
_Tent gh of the kingdom. ‘The extent to 
which these practices have prevailed, and 
(notwithstanding repeated instances of detec- 
tion and punishment) are still carried on in 
the fleet has been too fully demonstrated by 
the evidence which has appeared in a variet 
.of courts martial, the proceedings of whic 
have been laid before your committee, and 
which contain matter so serious and important, 
that your coramittee have thought it right to 
insert an abstract of them in‘ the Appendix 
(Nos, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22). It appears that 
oaths have been tendered by the mutineers to 
the crew, “ to be United Irishmen, equal to 
their brethren in Ireland, and to have nothing 
to do with the king or his government.” That 
they have acted in the professed expectation 
of assistance from France; with the express 
- view of co-operating, for the expulsion of the 
Protestants from Ireland, and the erection of 
a Roman catholic government; and it has 
been part of their plan to murder their officers, 
to seize on the ship, and carry her to France 
or Ireland. On another occasion the oath has 
beenas follows: “I swear to be true tothe Free 
and United Irish, who are now fighting our 
cause against tyrants and oppressors, and to 
defend their rights to the last drop of my 
blood, and to keep all secret ; and I do agree 
to carry the ship into Brest the next time the 
ship looks out a-head at sea, and to kill every 
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officer and man that shall hinder us, except 
the master; and to hoist a green ensign with 
a harp in it, and afterwards to kill and destroy 
the Protestants.” 

The tnutineers on board one of his majesty’s 
ships appear to have been engaged in the plan 
of carrying the ship to France, in expectation 
that they would there be promoted in’ propor- 
tion to their crimes; that one of their ring- 
leaders was to be appointed captain, and that 
they were then to procecd with the French 
against Ireland; and this deep laid villainy 
was disguised and aggravated by a degree of 
hypocrisy and imposture, scarcely to be paral- 
leled ; the particulars are stated inthe Appen- 
dix (No, 20). The mutineers in another shi 
were proved to he connected with Correspond- 
ing Societies at Nottingham. The oath which 
they attempted to administer was, “ to carry 
the ship into an enemy’s port, either French, 
Dutch, or Irish; ad they meant, in the 
event of being brought into action with an 
enemy’s ship, to shoot their own officers on 
the quarter deck. 

While these proceedings of the United 
Irishmen in the fleet exhibit so dreadful a pic- 
ture of their sanguinary designs, and of the 
similarity of their views and principles to 
those which have produced so much calamity 
and bloodshed in Ireland, their conduct on 
shore has not been less deserving of the most 
serious attention. Your Committee have no 
hesitation in ne on the clearest proof, 
strongly confirmed by recent circumstances, 
that among the varioys bodies enlisted, in any 
part of Great Britain for the purposes of sedi- 
tion and treason, the societies which have 
heen formed by the United Irishmen in this 
country, are in all respects the most formid- 
able, particularly at the present moment; 
whether considered with a view to their come 
bination, their actual numbers, or the atroci- 
ous nature of the designs of which they are 
preparing, in a very short time, to attempt 
the execution in direct co-operation with 
France. 

The danger to be apprehended from these 
societies is much increased, from the constant 
communication which they maintain with 
the societies in Ireland; their mutual confi- 
dence in each other, and the alarming 
circumstance of their being, at this moment, 
subject to the same secret direction, and the. 
same chiefs. 

These societies have been instituted, not 
only in London, but in different parts of the 
country, and have formed themselves into 
subdivisions. In the Appendix (Nos. 28, and 
24), are inserted printed forms of certificates 
of election to the saciety, which were seized 
among the papers of a person long en 
in this conspiracy. One of these forms has 
been framed for a ‘ London Society.’ The 
other appears to relate to a society called an 
‘ External Society.’ The impression of the 
seal on the former of them, is the same with 
that of the seal found in the custody of lord 
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Edward Fitzgerald, when he was apprehended. 
The reference in these certificates to the con- 
stitution, and the test, confirm the uniues- 
tionable information which yuur committee 
have received, that these societies form a part 
of the dreadful system which was unhappily 
established in Ireland. The constitution of 
the United Irishmen, such as it was acted 
upon in Ireland, appears to regulate their pro- 
ceedings; and copies of this constitution 
have been found in the posscssion of persons 
principally concerned in promoting these 
meetings. The views which they entertain at 
this moment, and the sanguine hopes with 
which they look to their accomplishment, are 
apparent in an inflammatory and treasonable 
paper recently found at one of these meet- 
ings, of which government had received intel- 
ligence, and the persons present at which 
were consequently apprehended. This 
paper is inserted in’ the Appendix (No. 
25). Other papers, seized at the same meet- 
ing, strongly confirm the account which your 
committee have received, that a mode has 
lately heen adopted by these societies (similar 
to that practised both in Ireland and Scotland) | 
of kceping the accounts of the society, by | 
substituting different numbers for the names | 
of the members. Your committee think it 
‘also not immaterial to insert in the Appendix 
(No. 26), copy of a printed card which has | 
been found in the possession of different per- | 
sons, and particularly among other seditious 
papers, in that of a person -recently appre- 
hended, who, there is reason to believe, has 
been very latcly chosen to act as general se- 
cretary to the different societies of united ! 
Irishmen now in London. The person! 
named in this card, and the -transaction to | 
which it relates, are such as to require no : 
comment. 

Your Committee have received different 
accounts of the numbers of this society; but 
though their force is probably exaggerated by 
themselves, for evident reasons, there is sufh- 
cient ground for believing that their numbers 
have been long considerable. Many Irish, 
ordinarily resident here, chiefly among the 
lowest classes of the community, have been 
gradually induced to become members of this 
Society. But the most active part consists of 
those Irish rebels who have fled to this coun- 
try: rendered desperate by their crimes, not 
daring to return to Ireland, and either unable 
to make their way to the countries subject to 
France, or not receiving sufficient encourace- 
ment to attempt it, they remain here, waiting 
for the opportunity of executing those violent 
and desperate projects, to which they have 
become familiar. And they appear *to be 
under the direction of some persons of a higher 
class, who sometimes furnish pecuniary aid, 
and form the committee, by means of which, 
@ constant correspondence is carried on, 
through Hamburgh, with France. 

Among these plans, there is good reason 
‘to believe, that early in 1798, it was seriously 
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in agitation among the conspirators in Tre- 
land, to convey, in small vessels, from Ireland 
4o England, a great number of United Irish- 
men; and to fand them on different parts 
of the coast, with instructions to divide them- 
selves into small bodies, and to endeavour to 
make their way to the capital in the manner 
least liable to suspicion, under the disguise of 
those trades and occupations in which the 
Irish, commonly resorting hither, are prinei- 
pally engaged. Their.object is represented 
to have been, that of co-operating with the 
Corresponding Society, in effecting an in- 
surrection in London, at the time of the re- 
bellion breaking out in [reland, for the pur- 
pose of distracting the military force, and pre- 
venting reinforcements being sent to that 
country; and the plan is said to have failed 
from the Corresponding society shrinking 
from the execution of it. About the same pe- 
riod, another project was secretly formed (of 
which your committee have received more 
distinct information) for collecting at one 
point, a chosen body .of the most determined 
from among the United Irish employed on 
the river Thames, to whom a new oath of 
secrecy, obedience and fidelity, was to be ad- 
ministered. Large rewards were to be pro- 
mised. They were to be kept wholly ignorant 
of the precise service they were intended to 
perform, till the mument of its execution, 
which was to take place as soon as an attack 
on some part of the coast, was announced on 
the part of the French. They were then to 
be privately armed with daggers, to be put 


-under leaders of known talents and courage, 


and formed into three divisions, and were to - 
make an attack, by surprise, at the same mo- 
ment, on both flouses of Parliament, on the 
Tower, and on the Bank. 

The intelligence obtained from time to time 
by government, respecting the proceedings 
and plans of the conspirators, the seizure and 
detention of some of the intended leaders, and 
perhaps the timidity or reluctance of some of 
the parties concerned, prevented any open at- 
tempt to realise these extravagant designs, 
when they were first in contemplation. 

But, ae the continuance of 
every precaution, and although these conspi- 
rators cannot be ignurant of the prepared and 


‘formidable force, and the determined spirit and 


general loyalty with which such an enterprise 
would be immediately resisted, your com- 
mittee have received undoubted proof that 
plans of this nature are now, more than ever, 
In agitation. Attempts are actually making, 
by agents from Ireland, to concert with the 
French government the time for a fresh and 
Bence Insurrection in Ireland, Intelligence 

as been received, that in the ports of France 
the utmost diligence is used in preparing ano- 
ther expedition to co-operate with “the rebels 
in that kingdom, ‘The time for making this 
attempt, seems to be, in a great ineasure, 
hxed. The expectation which appears to be 
generally entertained among the traitors in 
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Treland tallies, in this respect, with the intel- Place, as well asin Londen and Paris: snd this 
ligence which has been laid before your com- | correspondence with Great Britain and Ire. 
mittee; and thie expectation has been parti- | land, has frequently been covered by the pre. 
. cularly communicated from thence to their | tence of commercial transactions, or of com. 
- confederates in this country. It seems to be municating intelligence for the public news. 
Intended, at the same time to attempt a di- Papers. 
Version by anether French force on different Hamburgh has also been the resort of the 
i coasts of this kingdom. The disaffected of every other country, whose in- 
Manner ia which such expeditions ave likely trigues are constantly directed to the abject of 
to be caleulated to advance the ‘ends of the Spreading the principles of Jacobinism in Hol- 
Conspirators,. both ig Great Britain and Ire- stein and the north of Germany, and gene- 
And, and the species of warfare which the | rally in all the northern parts of Europe. 
French have had In coptem ation, will be Many emissaries, English, Scotch, and Irish, 


' Structions of Tate, whe was made prisoner in Hamburgh to Great Britain and Ireland, and — 
- Wales (which are Printed in the Appendix to | to various parts of the continent, as circum. 
the Report made last session, on the treatment stances required. There has recently been 


which the measures before enumerated were | this society, who direct all the rest, compose 

- directed in the beginning of 1798, that of pre- | a committee of about twenty persons, British, 
venting, if possible, rein orcements being sent | French, Dutch, and Germans. The members 
from hence to [r. - It is also part of the | of the subordinate societies at Uamburgh and 
plan, that an effort should be made to create | Altona are all under the control of the come 
an insurrection in the metropolis, and in some | mittee or Principal socicty before-mentioned, 
other parts of the kingdom where these so- This committee ae corresponds with 
. Cleties are most Bumerous, Your committee Great Britain and Ireland, and all parts of 
are fully confident, that while plans of this na- Germany. It has secretaries skilled in diffe- 
ture continue to be traced and known, and | rent languages, and corres onding agents in 

i different towns, particularly in London. It 
may become a formidable engine in the hands 
of the French Director , and it appears to be 
- | Making considerable rogress ; but there is 
reason to hope that it has at length attracted 


y | quillity of these kingdoms have, at different 
periods from the year 1791 to the present 
time, been brought into imminent hazard, by 
the traitorous plans and Practices of societies, 

; the Principles, and devoted to 


-tinctly under the immediate consideration of 
the House. 


Sect. 8.—Societies at Hamburgh. 


In addition to this mass of treason, in Great 
Britain and in J reland, your Committee find, 
. that, for the ‘urpose of more convenient com. 
mtunication L 


ed at Hamburgh. That place has long been 


the receptacle of those disaffected persons checked by the general demonstrations of the 


zeal and spirit of his majesty’s faithful sub- 


That, either directly or rabies @ con- 
tinual intercourse and connexion has been 
maintained between all these societies in 
Great Britain and Treland, and that the real 


ce, which has long subsisted among the 
British and Irish societies established at that 
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pbdjects of the insticators of these proceedings, 
in both kingdoms, were no other than the se 
tire overthrow of the British constitution, the 
eral confiscation of property, and the erec- 
tion of a democratic republic, founded on the 
ruins of all religion, and of all political and 
civil society, and framed after the model of 
France. 

- The vigorous resistance opposed to the re- 
bellion in Jreland, the success of the measures 
which have been employed for detecting and 
defeating the designs of the conspirators here, 
and the general and ardent spirit of loyalty 
and attachment to the laws and constitution, 
have hitherto counteracted the progress of 
the mischief, and averted impending danger ; 
but even these circumstances by no means 
appear to your Committee to justify the hope 
that the mischief is eradicated, or the danger 


The principles and views of the conspirators 
remain unchanged. Their reliance on the as- 
sistance and co-operation of France, by which 
they cxpect ultimately to effect their pur- 
poses, continues undiminished. And the 
system of those secret societies, which are at 
once the instruments of seditious conspiracy at 
home, and the channel of treasonable corres- 

ndence with France, though in many parts 

ken and interrupted, is by no means de- 


matt Aas 
our Committee have already referred to 
the positive information laid before them, 
stating that hostile preparations are now 
making, with extraordinary vigour and exer- 
tion, in some of the ports of Irance, for the 
invasion of this country. or of Ireland. The 
activity of seditious and treasonable societies, 
in their correspondence with France, and in 
their endeavours to gain proselytes here, 
keeps pace with the preparations of the enc- 
my ; and the principle of secrecy, generally 
entorced hy unlawful oaths, which is the 
eat characteristic of these societies, pecu- 
ly fits them for the most desperate enter- 
prizes, and by holding out a Riese’ of secu- 
rity, increases the means of seduction. It 
has, at the same time, an obvious tendency to 
elude detection, in the first instance, and to 
defeat legal inquiry in the next. To this prin- 
ciple, therefore, in the opinion of your Com- 
mittee, such farther measures as parliament 
in its wisdom may think fit to adopt for the 
public safety, should be more immediately 
and decisively pointed. 

Your Committee have seen, with satisfac- 
tion, the powers which, in conformity to the 
ancient practice and true principles of the 
constitution, have from time to time, as the 
urgency required, been confided to his ma- 
jesty’s government; and they feel it their 
duty particularly to remark, that the power of 
arresting and detaining suspected persons (a 
remedy so constantly resorted to by our an- 
cestors in all cases of temporary extraor- 
dmary danger) has, under the present new 
and unprecedented circumstances, been tound 
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‘and by the exercise of su 
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icularly efficient. It has y inter- 
Lesh and impeded the es with 
the enemy, and has checked, from time to 
time, the progress and communication of se- 
dition and treason at home. But from parti- 
cular circumstances which have come under 
the observation of your Committee in the: 
course of their inquiry, they feel it their duty 
to remark, that the good effects of this mea- 
sure would be rendered more complete, and 
the public tranquillity better secured, if the 
leading persons whe have been, or may be, 
hereafter detained on suspicion of treasonable 
practices, shall hereafter be kept in custody 
ID ssi sufficiently distant from the metro- 
is. i 
The whole of the secret information which 
has been laid before your Commitee, has 
strongly confirmed them in their opinion of 
the necessity of confiding these extraordinary 
powers to his majesty’s government; and the 
very circumstances which created this neces- 
sity, and which continue at this time to ope- 
rate more powerfully than ever, have ren- 
dered it their peculiar duty to abstain from 
disclosing, in its full extent, the particular in- 
formation, of which they have stated to the 
House the general result, and on which their 
judgment is founded ; but they trust that they 
ve laid before the House sufficient grounds 
w justify their persuasion, that the multiplied 
and various attempts by which the enemies 
to their country carry on their dangerous con- 
spiracies, can only be defeated by a corres- 
ponding vigilance on the of government, 
additional powers, 
as may, from time to time, be cntrusted to it 
by parliament, and may be best adapted to the 
peculiar exigency of the moment. And al- 
though your Committee do not think it any 
part of their province to suggest particular 
measures, the consideration of which must be 
left to the wisdom of parliament; they cannot 
forbear particularly and earnestly pressing 
their unanimous opinion, that the system of 
secret societies, the establishment of which 
has, in other countries, uniformly preceded 
the aggression of France, and, by facilitatin 
the progress of her principles, has prepar 
the way for her arms, cannot be suffered to 
exist in these kingdoms, compatibly with the 
safety of their government, and constitu- 
tion, and with their security! against foreign 
force and domestic treason. Se pues 
Your Committee have great satisfaction in 
adding, that if this growing and formidable. 
evil can be effectually repressed, and if the 
same system of vigilance and estan 
which bas been successfully adopted for some 
years past, is adhered to, there is every reason 
to look forward with confidence to the ulti- 
mate disappointment and defeat of the pro- 
jects which have been so long pursued by our. 
foreign and domestic enemies. Impressed 
with a just sense-of the blessings enjoyed. 
under our happy constitution, which distin- 
guish this country from every nation in Eu-. 
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rope, all fanks and cofditions of society have 
shown their determination to preserve those 
blessings entire, and have stood ferward with 
a becoming ardour and alacrity in their de- 
fence. While this laudable spirit centinues 
to pervade every part of the kingdom, and 
while the wisdom of the legislature encou- 
ie and directs its exertions for the public 
safety, your committee entertain a full con- 
Viction that the religion, the laws, and the 
constitution of Great Britain, and with them 
the interests and happiness of all classes of 
his majesty’s subjects, will, in the midst of 
surrounding danger and calamity, and in 
na of every machination at Lome or 
abroad, rest under the protection of divine pro- 
vidence, on the surest basis, secured’ by the 
energy anc firmness of the government, and 
by the courage, the patriotism, and the vir- 
tue, of the nation. 


Extracts from App. (No. 1.}—Address from 
the Society of United Irishmen in Dublin, 

_ to the Delegates for promoting a Reform 
in Scotland. November 23d, 1792. 


We take the liberty of addressing you in 
the spirit of civic union, in the fellowship of 
% just and common cause. We greatly re- 
joice that the spirit of freedom moves over the 
face of Scotland; that hight seems to break 
from the chaos of her internal government ; 
andsthat a country so respectable for her at- 
tainments in seience, in arts, and in arms, 
fer men of litcrary eminence, for the intebli- 

Nce and morality of her people, now acts 
som a conviction of the union between virtue, 
letters, and liberty, and now rises to clistine- 
tron; not by a calm, contented, secret wish 
for a reform in parliament, but by openly, 
actively, and urgently wiliag it, with the 
unity and energy of an died nation. 
We rejoice that you do not consider yourselves 
as merged and melted down into another 
country, but that in this great national ques- 
tron you are still Scotland—the land where 
Buichanan wrote, and Fletcher spoke, and 
Wallace fought. 

Away trom us, and from our children, 
those pucrile antipathists so unworthy of the 
manhood of nations, which insulate indivi- 
chuals as well as countries, and drive the citi- 
zen back to the savage. We esteem and we 
respect you. We'pay merited honour toa na- 
tion in general well educated and well in- 
formed, becausé we know that the ignorance 
of the people is the cause and effect of all 
civil and religious despotism. We honour a 
nation regular in their lives and strict in their 
manners, because we conceive private mora- 
lity to be the only secure foundation of public 
policy. We honour a nation eminent for men 
of genius, and we trust that they will now 
exert themselves, not so much: in perusing and 
penning the histories of other countries, as in 
inaking their own a subject for the histurian. 
May we venture to observe to them that man- 
hind have been tog retrospective, canonized 
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antiquity and undervalued themselves. Man: 
has reposed on ruins, and rested his head on 
some fragments of the temple of Liberty, or 
at most amused himself in pacing the mea- 
surement of the edifice, and nicely limiting 
its proportions; not reflecting that this temple 
is truly Catholic, the ample carth its area, 
and the arch of heaven its dome. 

We will lay open to you our hearts;—our , 
cause is your cause. If there is to be a strug- 
gle between us, let it be which nation shall be 
foremost in the race of mind; Jet this be the 
noble animosity kindled between us, who shall. 
first attain that free constitution from whieh. 
both are equidistant, who shall first be the. 
saviour of the empire. . 

In this society and its affliated societies, 
the Catholic and the Presbyterian are at this 
instant holding out their hands and opening 
their hearts to each other; agreeing in prin- 
ciples, concurring in practice We unite for 
immediate, ample, and substantial justice to 
the Catholics, and when that is atiained, a 
combined exertion for a reform in parliament 
is the condition of our compact, and the seak 
of our communion. 

Universal Emancipation with Representative 
Legislature is the polar principle which guides 
our society, and shall guide it through all the 
turnult of factions and fluctuations of parties. 
It is not upon a coalition of opposition with 
ministry that we depend, but upon a coalition 
of [rishmen with Irishmen, and in that coa- 
lition alone we find an object worthy of re- 
form, and at ithe same time the strength and 
sinew both to attain and secure it. It is not 
upon external circumstances, upon the pledge 
of man or minister, we depend, but upon the 
internal energy of the Irish nation. We will 
not buy or borrow liberty from Amcrica or 
from France, but manufacture it ourselves, 
and work it up with those materials which 
the hearts of Irishmen furnish them with at 
home. We do not worship the British, far 
less the Irish constitution, as sent down from 
heaven, but we consider it as human work- 
manship, which man has made, and mana 
can mend. An _ unalterable constitution, 
whatever be its nature, must be despotism. 
It is not the constitution, but the people which 
ought to be iavivlable, and it is time to re- 
cognize and renovate the rights of the English, . 
the Scotch, and the Irish nations.—Rights 
which can neither be bought nor sold, granted 
by charter, or forestalled by monopoly, but 
which nature dictates as the birthright of all, 
and which it is the business of a constitution 
to define, to entorce, and te establish. If 
vernment has a sincere regard for the safety 
of the constitution, let them coincide with the 
people in the speedy reform of its abuses, and 
not by.an obstinate adherence to them, dnve 
that people into republicanism. 

- We have told you what our situation was, 
what it is, what it ought to be; our end, a 
national legislature; our means, a union of 
the whole peopla Let this union extend 
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throughout the empire. Let all unite for all, 
oreach man suffer for all. In each country 
let the peeks assemble in peaceful and constt- 
tutional convention. Let delegates from each 
country digest a plan of reform, best adapted 
to the situation and circumstances of their re- 
spective nations, and let the legislatures be 
petitioned at once by the urgeat and unani- 
mous voice of England, Scotland, and Ire- 


You have our ideas Answer us, and that 
tea This is not a time to procrastinate. 

our illustrious Fletcher has said, that the 
liberties of a people are not to be secured 
without passing through great difficulties, and 
no toil or Jabours ought to be declined to pre- 
serve a nalion from slavery. He spoke well ; 
and we add, that it is incumbent on every na- 
tion who adventures into a conflict for freedom 
to remember it is on the event (however ab- 
surdly) depends the estimation of public opi- 
nion; honour and immortality, if fortunate ; 
if otherwise, infamy and oblivion, Let this 
eheck the rashness that rushes unadvisedly 
into the committal of national character, or 
if that be already made, let the same consider- 
ation impel us afl to advance with active, not 
passive perseverance, with manly confidence 
and calm determination; smiling with equal 
scorn at the bluster of official arrogance and 
the whisper of private malevolence, until we 
have planted the flag of freedom on the sum- 
mit, and are at once victorious and secure. 
_ (Signed) William Drennan, Chairman. 

Archibald Hamilton Rowan, Secretary. 


App. (No. 2.)—The Report of the Committce 
of Constitution, of the London Correspond- 
ing Society. (Printed for the use of the 
members.} Sold by Thomas Spence, No. 
8, Little Turnstile, High Holborn. 


Fellow Citizens ;—Knowing from experi- 
ence, that those who (brash the depraved 
state of what should be the representative 
body) are suffered to prey on the vitals of our 
country, derive the principal part of their 
success 3D oppusing an equal representation 
from the active circulation of falsehoods, re- 
specting this and other similar societies; we 
think it advisable, that you should give an 
explicit declaration of your principles and 
wishes, which we conceive to be as follows: 
1. That all men are by nature free, equal, and 
independent of each other. 2. That to enjoy 
allthe advantages of civil society, it is not 
necessary that individuals should relinquish 
more of their natural independence than is 
requircd to fulfil this injunction, “Let the 
minority yield a friendly submission to the 
Majority.” 3. That no majority, however 
great, can justly deprive the minority of any 
part of their civil rights; wherever it is at- 
tempted, the soctal bond is broken, and the 
minority have a right to resist. 4. The civil 
sights of every imdividual are equality of 
voice, in the making of laws, and in the 
cheice of persons. by whom those lawsare to be 
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administered.— Equality before the law, whe- 
ther in claiming its protection or submitting 
to its sentence. Freedom to publish his opi- 
nion, to exercise his religious worship without 
molestation or restriction; and to enjoy his 
property, subject only to such contributions 
as may be pated levied for the public - 
service. 5. Submission to any measure, does 

not imply silence as to the propriety or ime 
propriety thereof. 6. Every power entrusted 
to a magistrate, implies a responsibility for 
the exercise of that power. 7. The foregoing 
are not new, but are the original principles 
of English government. 8. The total depar- 
ture from the principie of equality in the elec- 
tion of the legislative body, commonly called 
the House of Commons, is the chief cause 
why the people of Britain are now deprived of 
the benefit of the foregoing principles; and in 
place thereof labour under a continued system 
of extortion and monopoly. 9. The Corn 
Act—is a grievance immediatcly resulting 
trom the restriction of the choice ef represen- 
tatives to men of landed property; by it the 
price of bread in general is doubled, and somee 
times much more than doubled; for whenever 
this country happens to be blessed with an 
abundant season, a part of the taxes under 
which we groan is applied to encourage the 
exportation, and advance the price of corn. 
Thus we pay one tax to government, to give 
the landed man an opportunity of laying on 
another. The hackneyed pretence for this 
act is, ‘“‘ the welfare of the farmer.” The 
real intention of it is, to enable the monopoe 
lizers of farms to pay enormous rents. 10, 
Game Laws—Though too evidently calculated 
to disarm the nation, may in general be attri- 
buted to the same restriction ; by them, even 
the farmer, on whose property the gaine is 
fed, is robbed of every constitutional right of 
a Briton, and subjected to the brutality of a 
bashaw in the form of a country justice, from 
whoin there is no appeal. 11. Excise Laws, 
and Stainp Duties (and the consequent system 
of spies and iuformers) equally repugnant to 
the professed principles of the constitution, 
and most extensive in their oppression; are 
often introduced merely as engines of corpo- 
ration influence; for, In some instances, the 
produce-of the tax does not pay the expense 
of collection; were the sense of the nation 
fairly taken, it is impossible to believe but 
that whatever sum might be necessary for the 
means service, it would be raised by means 
ess obnoxious and less expensive. 12. The 
MutinyAct—which would never have existed, 
had not the bulk of the people been excluded 
from representation. It reftects a charge of 
hypocrisy on those who affect to bewail the 
late events in France, vet calmly view the 
defenders of their own country subjected to 
every species of fraud, insult, and cruelty. 
‘The military excellence of true republicans, 
in all ages, proves it to be unnecessary. 
Convince a Briton, that he is about to fight 
for a country in which his rights are duly con- 
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sulted, and the cat of nine tails may be burnt practices of mock paletots. 22. To those whp 
by the hands of the common hangman. 18. | are convinced of the Propriety of the foregoing 

he Impress Service—equally cruel with the ideas, and onl ask, how shall we attain the 
foregoing, is another eftect of partial represen- | practice of them P We answer, associate, 
tation: It has lately been proved, that the Y 80 doing you will better correct and 
expense of this service, if applied to increase strengthen each other’s o iions on the subject 
the seamen’s pay, would render impressing | of liberty, and eventual! abash the tools of 
unnecessary ; but it is more consistent wit Corrupt influence aad lawless power. Effects 

istri which are not to be expected from the y 

and desultory exertion of individual opinions,. 
Having thus stated what Wwe conceive to he the 
sentiments of the Rociety, we recommend, 

at the members shall meet in divisions, 
consisting, as nearly as convenient, of thirty 
members each; and that the ement of 
its affairs be vested in one Committee of 


- ° ° ’ 
navy, or church, is the effect of parliamen. 
tary connexion, and the reward of parliamen- 
tary prostitution. 15, We cannot entertain 


sions and Trial by Jury, as more particularly 
defined in the followin sections, 

t. 1.—Form of admission and duty of a 
member.—1, Each candidate for admission 
into this society shall be Proposed by a men:- 
ber, who shall either belong to the division in 
ited the proposal is made, or be Personally 


r 
them. It remains to prove that the difficulties 
said to attend such a scheme are merely the 
chimerical inventions of interested men. 16. 
Let us suppose all partial Corporations (those 
badges of s avery) abolished: and consider the 
whole island as one Corporation, divided into 
counties or cities, for the purposes of embo- 
dying and exercising militia, &c. and for 


electing representatives, subdivided into dis. | book of the division, and the resident shall 


put the following question to the proposer ; 

“ Are you wel acquainted with the candi- 
date you Propose, with his means of life, and 
his political principles, and are you well as- 
sured that his general character is such as 
will not be disgraceful to this Society ?” 


tants. 17. Allow to each district or township 
one representative, and let it be subdivided 
into parishes, and every man intitled to a vote 
be registered in the parish in which he resides, 

rge parishes may be subdivided into wards 
ive his vote 
es; let the 
votes be brought in writin » and called for in 
succession, either alphabetical] y, by the 


names of the voters, or numerically, by the | shall be made, the president Shall put the fol- 
wards and numbers of houses ;—either of lowing questions to the candidate: 
these methods would prevent that source of 


riot, the practice of voting in Party groups. 
19. The truth of entry of every individual 
vote in each parish would easily be examined 


nearly as possible in Proportion to the num- 
ber of electors? Are you convinced, that the 
election of representatives of the eople ouche 
to be annual? wil} you by all justifiable 
means endeavour to Promote areform in the 
parliament of this country, agreeable to the 
Principles whichyouhavenow tofessed ?5. The 
candidate having answered the Fe 
questions in the affirmative, shall be declar 
@ member, and shal! receive a ticket, on which 
shall be endorsed his name, and the time to 
which his contribution is paid; and another 
ticket, on which Shall be written in large 
gures the number of his division ; and _be- 
neath that, his own number in the division. 
6. It shall be at his Option to wear the latter 
ticket in a visible situation in any meeting of 


hours. 20. In saying the whole island should 
be considered as one curporation, we do not 

; recommending thatdis- 
tricts should choose their representatives from 
distant parts. On the contrary, we think the 
representative should always be a resident of 


azonings 
of faction. 21. It is indispensable to ood 
-Zovernment, that representatives should be 
paid for their service tothe public. The want 
of open aad honourable reward retards the ex. 
€ruion of laudable characters, and subjects 
the nation to the fraudulent and delusive 
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this society; and it is particularly advise- 
able that he should wear it in general meet- 
ings, and keep with the members of his own 
division. 7. Every member shall pay 6d. at 
the meeting of his division, next before the 
first Thursday in each calendar month, or 
after that rate for so long as he shall think 
proper to renew his ticket, to defray the ex- 
penses of this society, and of the room in 
which his division meets. 8. The last article 
shall not preclude any member from furnish- 
ing a larger contribution, as he may judge 
proper, either periodically or occasionally ; 
but such extra contribution shall not give the 
member any additional power. 9. It is the 
duty of every member to study concord, and 
for that purpose to moderate his own passions 
particularly his personal attachments an 
aversions. 10. To make himself well ac- 
quainted with the principles, constitution, 
and laws of this society, and to circulate a 
knowledge of the same to the utmost of his 
ablity. 11. To attend his own division as 
constantly as pussible, and pertico ly on the 
meeting next before the first Thursday in 
each calendar month. 12. During the dis- 
cussion of any question, it is the duty of 
every member to give a close and candid at- 
tention to the opinions which are given on 
it, and also to give his own opinion freely, 
unless it shall correspond exactly with one 
already given. 13. In giving his vote, which 
is the declaraiion of his final opinion, he 
ought to be guided solely by his own convic- 
tion, totally disregarding the chance of his 
being in a minority or majority, even though 
he should stand alone. 14. When decision 
is taken by a show of hands, every member 
shall give his vote silently, by showing one 
hand: the praca of showing both hands, or 
of calling all! all ! or other such exclamations, 
are tumultuous, indecent and utterly unwar- 
rantable. 15. In case his division shall be 
dispersed by persecution, he shall use every 
endeavour to rally the members of it; but if 
unsuccessful in this attempt, he may then 
join any division which may persevere in 
meeting. 16. To habituate himself, both in 
and out of this society, to an orderly and ami- 
‘eable manner of reasoning, but especially to 
observe the following Rules of 
, Oxver.—1. That no member ought to be 
interrupted while speaking, unless for the 
purpose of calling him to order. 2. All 
Noise is interruption, whether intended to ex- 
 ehpad applause or censure ; approbation may 
expressed by holding upa hand. 3. To 
attribute the conduct or opinion of any mem- 
ber to factious combination, or other improper 
motive, is disorderly ; as are also all invectives 
and declamatory remarks. 4. ‘The foregoing 
is not intended to curtail the power of accusa- 
tion, agreeably to the XIth section of this 
constitution, but only that such accusation 
shall not interfere with any other question. 
5. No member shall be allowed to speak 
longer than ten minutes at onc time, nor 
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more than twice to one question, except to 
explain or retract. 6. No member shail be 
allowed to style himself, or any other, by any 
party name, whether intended to convey res- 
pect or disrespect. 7. All political appella- 
tions, which do not in their immediate inter. 
pretation convey an idea of political sentiment 
or situation, are party names. The follow. 
ing do not fall under this objection, as will 
appear by their explanations. Republican— 
One who wishes to promote the general wel- 
fare of his country. Democrat—A supporter 
of the rights and power of the people. 
Aristocrat—One who wishes to promote the 
interest of a few at the expense of many. 
Royalist—Among the ignorant part of man- 
kind signifies a person attached to regal go- 
vernment : among artful courtiersitis a veil for 
theirownAristocracy. Loyalist—A supporter of 
the constitution of hiscountry. Citizen—The 
ancient appellation given to the members of 
free states. Subject—Can only with propriety 
be applied to a member of a state, whose go- 
vernment has been instituted by foreign con- 
quest, or the prevalence of a domestic faction. 
17. Persons attempting to trespass on order, 
under pretence of showing zeal, courage or 
any other motive, are to be suspected. A 
noisy disposition is seldom a sign of courage, 
and extreme zeal is often a cloak of trea- 
chery. 
Sect. 2.—The organization and power of a 

division.—1. Each division shall meet once 
in aweek, on any evening in the week 
except Thursday and Sunday. 2. The hour 
and place of meeting shall be at the conveni- 
ence of each division, but must be announc- 
ed to the constituted bodies. 3. Each divi- 
sion shall elect, from its own members, a pre- 
sident, vice-president, secretary, assistant 
secretary, delegate, and sub-delegate. 4. Each 
division shall be furnished with three books 
(viz.) One to bear the number of the division ; 
a similar book, to be called the supernume 
book of the same division; and a third for 
entering minutes. 5. No division book shall 
contain more than 30 effective names; sub- 
ject to variation as hereafter mentioned. 
6. Members admitted after the division shall 
amount to 30, shall be entered in the super- 
numerary book, but notbelore. Assoon asthe 
members entered in the supernumerary book, 
shall amount to sixteen, they shall be en- 
titled toa number as a new division; they 
shall determine the time and place of their 
future meeting; they shall receive a super- 
numerary book and a minute book ; and a new 
supernumerary book shall be delivered to 
the original division. 8. Members entered in 
any supernumerary book, while less than 16 
shall be entitled to vote, and in every respect 
to be considered as members of the division 
to which such supernumerary book shall be- 
long. 9. No new member shall havea vote the 
same sitling in which he is admitted; nor 
transferred member the same sitting in which 
he is transferred. 10. Each division shall be 
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allowed one shilling and sixpence per week for 
rent, furniture, &c. 11. Every member shall 
have liberty to introduce one stranger, provided 
such member shall answer that the senti- 
ments of the stranger are similar to ours ; and 

he same stranger shall not be introduced 
more than twice, except for the purpose of ad- 
Mission as a member. 12. If two or more 
divisions shall agrce to meet at the same time 


and place, the following rules shall be ob. 
served: 13. One supernumerary book shall 


Serve the whole meeting, which shall be kept 
by the secretary of the oldest division present. 
14. No new member shall be entered in the 
supernumerary book, whileany division present 
is short of 30 members, 15. One president 
vice-president shall serve the] whole 
Meeting. 16. Each division alternately shall 
elect, trom its own members, the president 
and vice-president: and the assistant secre- 
tary of each division, alternately, shall 
act as door-keeper. 17. Thr y shall not in- 
termix their elections of delegates or sub-dele- 
Bates, secretaries, or assistant Secretaries, nor 
the reports of their opinions on referred ques- 
tions. 18. Members entered in the supernu- 
menriry book, shall be entitled to vote, and in 
every respect considered as members of the 
oldest division present. 19. In all elections, 
and decisions of referred question, the presi- 
dent shall take the decision of the oldest di- 
Vision first. 90. The term oldest division ‘is 
not meant to convey any idea of Precedency ; 
Ht is to be understuod, that division which 
Shall bear the smallest number, though it 
may have been formed later than one bearing 
& greater, 21. The delegates and secretaries 
ef divisions, so meeting shall not sit together, 
but dispersed as nearly as convenient at equal 
distances. 22. Over ihe seat of the president 
in each meeting of this society, shall be sus. | 
pended a label with these words, ‘* Beware of ; 
Orators.” 23. In case of persecution, 
that the means Provided by the 7, 8, 9, sec. 
tions of this constitution, should not produce 
the effect of re-estabfishi:; 
body of this society for 
sively, every division sh 
elect four persons, whose 
same as the four officers 
delegates: 24. The sole object of those four 
persons, shall be the re-establishment of the 
representative body, and they shall report 
progress weekly, and be weekly subject to re- 
vocation. 25. If two or more divistons shall 
make the above-mentioned election at the 
same time, the persons so chosen shall act in 
conjunction. 


' 
o & representative , 
two weeks succes- 
all have power to 
powers shall be the 
of the committee of 


lection.—1. The ordi- 
election of delegate and sub-delegate 
§ next before the tirst 
endar month, at which 
I be admitted. 2. No 
wed to offer himself as a 
Nor to propose any other, nor so- 
tes for himself or another on, pain of 
expulsion, 3. Every member, except such 
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as have served as delegates for.the two pre. 
ceding months, such as have not been ad 
mitted a fortaight, and such as are members 
of any constituted body, or excused by @ pres 
vious consent of the division, shall be consi- 
dered as eligible. 4. On the evening of elec. 
tion, each member shall brin 
piece oy Paper, on which 

name 


he voter. 
given to the president, without Previous com. 
munication to any other 
ly at nine o'clock, after which no vote shall 

€ received, the president shal] read the votes 
aloud; the secretary shall enter io the minute 
book the names of all the members nominated, 
and against each the numbers of the members 
who liave voted for him. 7. Fhe president 
shall read the secretary’s entry aloud, and if 
no error be discovered in It, slrall declare 
whichever of the nominated persons shall have 
the greatest number of votes to be the dele. 
gate, and the next greatest the sub-delegate, 
8. Upon any equality of votes, the decision 
shall be by jot. 9. The election of secretary 
and assistant secretary, shall be on the same 
night, and conducted in the same manner, 
10. Every member, exceya the delegate and 
sub-delecate, is eligible as secretary or assist. 
ant secretary. 11, The election of president 
and vice-president, may be by open nomina< 
tion and show of hands. 

Sect. 4.—Duty of President and V 
dent.—1. The 
a duty of every 
the president, 


° 


ice- Presj- 


er, that call shall not 
r member. re- 
€ reason of such call, 
on the point of order; 
iflicient reason'for the 
interruption, he shall require the member 
calliny te order to explain his reasons. 4, The 
general call of silence is the exclusive 

ut the president: any other member calhing 
silence is disorderly. 5. If he shall find it 
convenient he may, Previous to putti any 
question, recapitulate impartially the 
ments which have been offered on it: at 
which time, and pot before, he may give his 
Own opinion. 6. He shall take e lal care 
that themembers be satisfied, that t 


be repeated by any otfre 
sident, if aware of th 
Shall give his opinion 
ifnot aware of any st 


present. 7. Pre- 
air, he shall read the 
minutes as entered by the secretary, and 
sign them, 8. Ifany part of them shall ap- 
pear to him to be erroneously entered, he 
shall notice the impropriety in the minute 
on HO account, continue 
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inthe chair later than eleven o'clock, P. M.5 Sect. 6.— Delegate and Sub-Delegate.—1!. 


after that hour the persons present are 2 pri- Every individual delegate is the immediate 
vate company, and not & division of this so- | servant of the division which he represents, 
ciety. 10. The vice-president shall be placed | and his functions cannot be annulled or sus- 
in that part of the room which is opposite to pended but by their consent, unless expelled. 
the president. 11. His duty is to take care the society by Trial of Jury, agreeably to the 
that members shall not be imperfectly ac- 11th section. 2 Whilea delegate he 1s not 
yuainted with the business in agitation, In eligible to any other station or oflice, either 
consequence of their being remote fronr the; by his division or any constituted body. 3. 
president, and that they shall not fall into His duty is to attend the meeting of delegates, 
private'and disorderly conversations. i 


and assist in the performance of their collective 
Sect. 5.—Secretary, and Assistant Secre- 


duty, as hereafter described. 4. ‘To attend 
tary.-1. The secretary of each division shall ivi 


y his own division duly, and faithfully to re- 
also be treasurer of the same. He shall re- port proceedings of the committee of delegates. 
main in office (misconduct excepted) one ; 


5. To compare the account of the He a 
month, and be re-eligible. 2. He shall open 


,; treasurer with that of the treasurer 0 his own 
the business of each meeting, by taking elec- division, and to remark to his division whether 
tion of a president and vice-president, for 


they agree or no. 6. On all questions which 
which purpose he shall not wait longer than | may occur in the committee of delegates, 
15 minutes after the appointed time. 5. He 


’ he sball vote according to the instructions 0 
shall then give the minutes of the last meet- 7. 1 


his constituents. n any question which 

ing to the president to be read, including the has not been discussed and decided by his 
former president's objections, ifany, and they constituents, he shall vote according to his 
shall then be adjusted. 4. He shall enter in | own judginent for the interest of the society. 
the minute book every motion which shall be | 8. If on any question which his constituents 
made and seconded; also the decision on it, | have decided, new arguments should arise 
with the numbers of votes both for and | which he may think likely to change their 
snst. 5. He shall keep the division and | opinion, he shall have liberty to vote for aa 
supernumerary books, and receive the monthly adjournment of one week, subject however 
yments. 6. If any member default in pay- | to the judgment of the division, whether his 
meant, he shall give notice of the same, at doubts were real or fictitious. 9. If he can- 
the first meeting, after the first Thursday in | not attend the meeting of delegates, he shalk 
each calendar month ; and if no other member ive notice as early as possible to the sub-de- 
is willing to call on the defaulter, it shall be | legate. 10. The sub-delegate having received: 
his business. 7. After the president he ghall | such notice, ghall act as delegate. 41. The 
sign all resolutions of the division, and all sub-delegate shall always be admissible in the 
certificates of election. 8. All certificates | committee of delegates as @ visitor.—12., 
shall specify the number of votes as given. While present as a visitor he must be silent 
The word unanimous shall never be used. 9. | but may take notes. 13. The sub-delegate 
At the meeting next before the election of de- attending the committee before the delegate, 
legate, the secretary shall read a list of the though without votice, shall act as delegate 
names of such members as are ineligible by | for that sitting, whenever the delegate is more 
this constitution ; to which shall be added the than ten minutes later than the appointed 
names of such members as may give reasons time. 14. If the delegate should vacate his 


satisfactory to the division for wishing to be | seat, the sub-delegate shall succeed him for 


excused serving that office. 10. Ifany mem- | the remainder of the month, and another sub- 
delegate shall be chosen. 


ber shall default in payment for one month 
successively, without a cause satisfactory lo Sect. 7.—The Committee of Delcgates.—1. 
the division be assigned, -the secretary shall | The committee of delegates is the represcnta~ 
notice the default opposite to his name in the | tiveand lewislative body ot thissocicty. 2. Their 
minute book, and his number shall be given duty is indivisible, and the representation shall 
to the next admitted member. 11. If hecan- not be impaired by any appuintment, either 
not attend his duty in his division, he sball of themselves collectively or of any other cone 
give notice to the assistant secretary, and send | stituted body, which may subject the members 
the books to him or to the division. 12. The | thereof to be absent from their meeting, oF 
assistant secretary shall, to the utmost of his | to be parties concerned in any subject under 
wer, assist the secreta in his duty, parti- their discussion. 3. Not less than three- 
cularly in calling: on defaulters. 13. When fourths of their whole number shall be @ 
the secretary is present ina division, the as- | quorum, except in case of persecution. 4 
sistant secretary shall act as doorkeeper; the | ‘here shall be no disparity OF dissimilitude bee 
duty of that siation is explained by sect. g.\ twecn the members, by offices of presidency 
Art. 11. 14. In the absence of secretary or | OT secretaryship. 5. Every committee of de+ 
assistant secretary, the meeting shall appoint legates shall, on the last Thursday in each 
another doorkeeper. 15. In case of removal | ca endar month, elect four persons to serve 
or violent dispersion of a division, it shall be the offices of president, vice-president, secre- 
the business of the secretary and assistant se- | tary, and assistant secretary, in the next ene 
pichaio | to give notice to the members of a | suing committee. 6. Members of the electing 
new place and time of meeting. (VOL, XXSIV-] (2 5] 
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committee are eligible as officers of the en- 
suing, and officers of electing shall be re- 
eligible. 7. This election is their final act 
collectively; individually they must report at 
the ensuing meetings of their constituents, 
which done, they invariably cease to be dele- 
gates, aud shall not be re-eligible for two suc- 
ceeding months. 8. The duty of the fuur 
officers above-mentioned, is similar to those 
hearing the same names in a division; but 
they shall have no vote in the committee, nor 
give any opinion, unless requested, except 
on questions of order. 9. After forming the 
cominittee, by receiving and entering their 
certificates, they shall each be subject to dis- 
mission, if the then present committce should 
think proper to appoint others. 10. The en- 
tries in the minute-book shall be signed at 
least by two of them, and the minutes of 
each meeting shall be read in the ensuing 
meeting, and open to the inspection of every 
individual delegate. 11. In case of any per- 
secution which may be brought on this so- 
ciety, they shall provide a place for the meet- 
ing of delegates, and give notice thereof to as 
many delegates as possible. 12. Such meet- 
Ing, not being fewer than one-third of the de- 
Jegates, shall have all the power of a com- 
mittee of delegates ; hut shall on no pretence 
enlarge the term of theirdelegation. 13. The 
especial object of such meeting shall be to 
see that the executive powers are not negligent 
or dilatory in rallying the dispersed divisions, 
and renewing a complete representative body. 
14. The duty of the committee of delegates, 
is to direct the conduct of the executive 
powers, in all matters which do not require 
secrecy or expedition. 15. To examine the 
conduct of the executive powers, whether it 
be agrceable to their own directions, or the 
directions of any former committee of dele- 
at 16. If the executive power shall have 
one any thing without consent of a com- 
mittee of delegates, it shall, on discovery, be 
the business of the then committee of dele- 
gates to examine whether the act was proper, 
and whether the want of such authority was 
justifiable hy the necessity of secrecy or dis- 
patch. 17. Their consent to any thing pro- 
posed to be done, or their approbation of any 
thing which has been done by the executive 
powers, shall be to the latter a complete jus- 
tification, except such consent or approbation 
shall be obtained by misrepresentation of 
facts. 18. They shall take special notice of 
the conduct of every individual member, both 
of the select committee and the council ; and 
if they shall perceive any personal opposition 
20 prevail between any two members of those 
les, they shall take the first opportunity 

to remove them both, rather than endanger 
the apreading ofdiscord. 19. For the purpose 
of electing members of the select committee 
and special committees, they shall always 
have a complete list of the names and numbers 
of the select committee then existing. 20. 
‘They may enter in their minute book remarks 
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on the conduct, whether moral or political, 
of any member of the select committee, or of 
the council, or any person eligible to those 
stations. 21. If the executive powers, for 
the purpose of ee ee a deena 
shall communicate any thing which a majo- 
rity of the delegates shall oe as necessary 
to be secretly done, the whole committee of 
delegates are bound to secrecy. 22. Their 
election of one third of the council, and of the 
select committee, shall be conducted in the 
same manner as the election of a delegate. 

Sect. 8.—The select committee +. Shall not 
exceed the whole, nor be less than half the 
number of the committee of delegates. 2 
Every individual member of this committee is 
the servant of the whole society, and not 
responsible to any particolar division. S$. 
They shall, at their first institution, be num- 
bered by lot, from one to the number of their 
total. 4. On the last Thursday in each month 
one-third of them shall be put to the vote of 
the committee of delegates either to be re- 
elected, or others appointed in their place. 
viz. 1st month, No, 1, 4, 7,10; 4nd. month, 
No. 2, 5, 8, 12; Srd month, No. 3, 6, 9, 12, 
and so on, adding 3 to the last number. 6. 
No person shall be eligible who has not been 
a member of this society three months. 6. 
No member shalt be allowed to change his 
number. 7. ‘Their appointments of presidency 
or secretaryship shall be from their own 
members, aud at their own discretion as to 
permanence. 8. No member of this com- 
mittee shall be admitted until he has answer- 
ed in the affirmative the following question, 
which shall be put by the officers of the com- 
mittee of delegates: “ Do you promise that 
you will not relinguish the station which you 
are about to take In this society, on account 
of any persecution which may be brought on 
it. That you will persevere in meeting the 
select committee, and to the utmost of your 
power encourage every other member of this 
society to fulhl the duty of his respective 
station ?” 

Their office is, 1. Preparatory, as they may 
be directed, either collectively, partially, or 
individually, by the committee ‘of delegates, 
or the council. 2. Referential, as to any 
matter adopted by the committec of delegates, - 
or the council, or by both, which they may 
judge improper. 3. All intended publications 
of this society shall, previous to being printed, 
undergo their collective examination. 4 
One third of their whole number shall be a: 
quorum. 

Sect. 9.—The Council,—1. Shall be com- 
posed of one treasurer, one principal secre- 
tary, and not less than four assistant secreta- 
ries. 2. They shall be numbered from one 
to their total, and re-eligible atthe same time. 
and in the same manner as the Select Com- 
mittee. 3. The treasurer shall, on the last 
Thursday in each calendar month, give to the 
committee of delegates a monthly account of 
the total sum which he shall have received 
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from each division in the course of the instant | gates of the select committee, and of the 
month. 4. He shall also give to the select | council, shall be adopted and considered as an 
commitice, at their meeting next before the | act of this society, and remain in force as 
last Thursday in March, June, September, | such, until rescinded either by the concur- 
and December, a quarterly account of all| rence of similar majorities, or by reference to 
‘monies received by him on account of this; the divisions, 2. The concurrence of such 
society, and all disbursements. 5. His quar- | majorities shall be sufficient to degrade any 
terly account, (with the remarks of the select | member of the select committee or of the 
committee, if any, shall be laid before the | council, previous to the ordinary period of 
committee of delegates on the last Thursday | election; as shall also a reference to the di- 
m March, June, September, and December, | visions; provided always that the party ob- 
‘to be by them examined and reported tu the | jected to, shall have full opportunity of excul- 
divisions. 6. ‘The principal secretary shall | pating himself. 3. The concurrence of a ma 
_Tecord all laws which shall be made by this | Jority of each of the three constituted bodies, 
society, which shall be printed annually. 7.| shall be sufficient to alter the 5th article of 
He shall prepare all miscellaneous correspon- | the 2nd section, by making the number of 
<lence, namely, all such as does not fall within | members required to form a division more or 
the department of one or other of the assistant ; less, provided there shall always be a number 
secretaries, and all copies of such correspon- | ascertained, beyond which no member shall 
dence, for the use of the divisions. 8. Each | be entered in any division book, and provided 
assistant secretary shall have his particular | that the number required for instituting a di- 
yt aglata of correspondence assigned to| vision, shall always be one more than half 


im. 9. As soon as any letter is received, it | the number at which a division shall be ac- — 


Shall be the business of the secretary, to; counted full. 4. If it shall appear beneficial 
whose department it shall belong, to prepare | to the society, to institute a new division in a 
an answer. 10, The draught of the answer | place where a sufficient number of members 
Shall be first submitted to the select com-, cannot at first be obtained, or to continue 
Mittee. 11. It shall next, with the objec an old division, which may have decreased 
ions and proposed amendments of the select ' below the number required, the constituted 
committee, if any, be laid before the commit- | bodies shall have power notwithstanding the 
tee of delegates. 12. If the committee of, deficiency of number, to make the usual al- 

. delegates shall think necessary to order any | lowance for rent, &c. but not longer than three 
-alterations, aay shall signify the same in | months, unless specially authorized by refer- 
-writing signed pe of their officers. 13.| ence to the divisions; and provided there shal} 
Every member of the council shall be really , never be more than one-third of the whole 
acquainted with every transaction of this so- ; number of divisions of this description. 5. 
ciety, however secret. 14, Each memberofthe Not more than one half of the select com- 
council shall have a complete list of the | mittee shall at any time be detached on special 
members of every division of this society, with committees, either by the counsel ur the de- 
Aheir residences, which list he shall deposit to | legates. 6. Referred questions shall never be 
‘the best of his judgment, in a place of safety. | accompanied by deputations ; they shall come 
35. Collectively, the councils shall have a| in the same form before each division; 
spower of reference to the divisions, as to any namly, a copy of the question, and of such 
proposal adopted by the committee of dele-| remarks as the party concerned shall think 
ates, or select committee. 16. It shall be ployer to make on it. 7. The remarks shall 
the business of the council to make inquiry | be in numbered articles, free from declama- 
for proper places for divisions to meet, and to | tion or panegyric. 8. On all questions in- 
recommend transfers of members for the pur- | tended for reference, each of the constituted 
se of forming new divisions, or strengthen- | bodies shall have an opportunity of sending 
3ng such as may decay. 17. All letters of , out its remarks; but, for this purpose, ‘the 
zhis society shall be signed at least by two of | whole of them shall not be allowed longer 
the council, who shall also sign the copy kept. | than one week. 9. If a question be referred, 
18. All letters sent with consent of ‘the dele- | at the instance of an individual, he shall pro- 
tes and select committee, shall be: signed | vide as many copies of the question, and of 

<‘ For the London Corresponding Society.” | his own remarks, as may be necessary to sup- 
All letters sent without such consent, shall be | ply all the divisions, 10. Any individual 
signed “ For the Council of the London Cor- | providing such copies, and demanding a re- 
responiing Society.’ 19. No letter shall be | ference shall not be denied. 11. If a ques- 
sent without previous consent of the council | tion be referred at the instance of a division, 
collectively, and not less than two-thirds shall | or by.one or more of the constituted bodies, 
be a quorum. 20. For any special purpose | the copies shall be provided by the respective 
they may require the assistance of any mem- | secretaries. 12. The report on a referred 
ber of this society, not being a delegate or | question shall not be required in less than two 
sub-delegate. weeks, from the Thursday on which the 
Sect. 10.—General Articles including Re-| copies of question and remarks, complete, 
ference—1. Every proposal which shall be| shall have been given to the delegates. 
severally approved by a majority of the dele-| 13. The delegates having received such 
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copies, shall communicate them in the next 
meeting of their respective divisions. Each 
division may then discuss the question, but 
-8hal] not decide it until the next meeting at 
‘soonest. 14. No member shall be allowed to 
Bpeak on a referred question, except in the 
Givision of which he is amember. 15. The 
expenses of all the constituted bodies shall be 
‘;paid from the general stock. 

Sect. 11.—Of Accusation and Trial. 1. If 
any member shall think another unworthy of 
-being a member of this society, or that he has 
-acted in any degree improperly, he shall offer 
his accusation in writing, signed by himself, 
‘in the division of which the accused is a 
‘member. 2. Every accusation shall state the 
‘Jaw on which it is grounded. 3. If. the deci- 
‘sion of the division shall be in favour of the 
‘accused, the trial shall go no farther; if not, 
‘the accuser shall give a statement of the case 
in writing to the delegate of his own division, 
to be laid before the committee of delegates. 
4. No vote or resolution touching any matter 
,of accusation, shall pass in any division, ex- 
cept that of the accused (as mentioned in the 
Jast article) nor in any of the constituted bo- 
dies. 5. The delegates having received the 
‘case, shall elect four persons, not of their own 
tbody, nor of the division or divisions con- 
cerned, to act as president, secretary, vice- 

resident, and assistant secretary in the ensu- 
ang trial. 6. They shall also issue notices to 
each division, except those of which the ac- 
cuser or accused are members, mentioning the 
dime and place of trial, and the four persons 
whom they have appointed to superintend it, 
and requiring each of them to return one 
gurymap. 7. Each division shall return of 
ats own members one juryman by lot; but 
mone of the four persons appointed to super- 
aptend the trial, nor any member of any 
constituted body, shall be returnable. 8. 
Every juryman so drawn, and failing to attend 
at the appointed time,shall forfeit two shillings 
and sixpence, except in case of sickness; as 
shall also each superintendant. 9. The su- 
perintendants shall, by lot, take twelve names 
out of the whole number present, who shall 
be the jury for that trial, unless the accused 
object, which he may do to four of them, but 
mot more. 10. The accuscr and accused 
shall each be allowed one assistant, at their 
own choice. 11. The president shall read 
the accusation, and call on the accuser to 
produce his evidence. 12. The evidence on 
the part of the accuser being closed, the ac- 
cused may call his evidence. 13. During 
the time each witness is giving his evidence, 
he may be cross-examined by the jury, the 
president, the accused, the accuser, or either 
of their assistants. 14. The evidence being 
closed, the accused and his assistant shall be 
allowed to cumiment on it, and make his de- 
fence; but the cross-examination shall be 
deemed sufficient on the part of the accuser. 
a5. If the president shall think proper, he 
miay recapitulate the principal points of the 
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evidence, and comment on them. 16. The 
Jury shall give their verdict in writing, signed 
by all their names. 17. If-the jury shall 
not, within two hours agree that the accused 
is guilty, he shall be acquitted. 18. The 
isstie of the trial shall be reported to the 
committee of delegates, and by them to the 
divisions. 


App. (No.3.)—Letrer for introducing Citizens 
Binns and John Gale Jones; dated Com- 
mittee room, March 1796; and signed J. 
Ashley, Secretary. 


Citizens ;—This letter is to introduce citi- 
zens Binns and John Gale Jones to you, they 
being deputed by us to visit your society. 
They will lay before you the instructions we 
have given them for their conduct, by which 
you will see the principal parts of our view of 
the common object which unites us to you, 
and the other societies in the country. We 
hope they accord with your sentiments; for 
we are persuaded that nothing is wanting to 
obtain such a reform in parliament as we de. 
mand but a strict union among those who are 
already convinced of its necessity. We are 
not, however, to contemn or neglect those 
whose interest, whose passions, or whose ig- 
norance, have set them in opposition to us. 
For the latter, those who are separated from 
us only by their posilive ignorance, we shall 
gain them daily to our side by a clear state- 
ment of our claims, The proposition we 
maintain is so simple, that no one can reject 
it who possesses even an ordinary share of 
understanding. ‘The pulitical creeds which 
people are taught during their childhood fre- 
quently warp their minds; bution Britain, the 

rst article of the political creed is, that every 
individual who is subjcct to government is re- 
presented, and has a right to be represented 
in the legislature. We assertno morethan that 
the practice dues not at present correspond with 
the theory, and we claim no more than the 
restitution of these our rights; and it is this 
fact of which we have to convince the igno~ 
rant; for those who have partial interests and 
passions to gratify in the continuance of abuse, 
we must contend with them firmly. If we 
can soften their opposition, it 1s our duty; 
and if we cannot, on their own heads be the 
guilt and the effect. Citizens, let us redouble 
ourzcal. Indifference in any cause belonging 
to humanity 1s base, in this it is nothing less 
than insanity. We recommend our deputies 
to your confidence, for we believe they are 
worthy of it. 


App. (No. 4.)—Instructions of the London 
Corresponding Society to Citizen John 
Gale Jones, deputed to visit the Societies 
of Birmingham, &c. 

Citizen ;—This society having resolved that 
deputies be sent to the several societies in 
correspondence with us, in order to inform 
them accurately of the present state of the 
important question agitated by them and us, 
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sion) to the field, at the hazard of extermina- 
tion, convinced that no temper, less deci 
ahan this, will suffice to regain liberty from a 
bold usurping faction ; but to the end that we 
may succced by the irresistible voice of the 
people, you are to excite in every society the 
desire which animates our bosoms to embrace 
the nation as brethren, and the resolution to 
bear every repulse from passion and prejudice 
which fails to deprive us of the sure grounds 
of argument. 8. As the Whig Club have 
Failed upon the people to associate for the re- 
eal of the new Treason and Sedition bills, 
without making any explicit declaration of 
their principles, we recommend you to caution 
‘the society you visit, inst every attempt 
to divert their thoughts from our ultimate o 
ject to such temporary and subordinate consi- 
derations. 9. You shall, if called upon, aid 
the society with your advice, in forming their 
internal regulations, but by no means shail 
attempt to impose any rule upon them, much 
Jess to intrude the pauline parts of our con- 
stitution, where ocal considerations 
make it prudent to adopt others. 10. You shall 
invite the society to @ close correspondence 
with us, and to transmit to us a monthly re- 
our natural and constitutional right to such | port, containing their numbers, aud a concise 
reform, and of the necessity of our obtaining | account of their leading transactions. 11. 
jt, to preserve the nation from falling under You shall invite the society to take the name 
-the yoke ofan absolute despotism ; in so doing | of the United Corresponding Society of Bir- 
‘you cannot fail to draw the nation over to | mingham, and to adopt our regulations as far 
our side, and to leave the enemies of reform | as may be consistent with t eir partioular 


narrowed to the circle of corrupt ministers, and | convenience OF situation. 12. This society 
their rapacious dependants. 4. You shall 


being involved in great expenses, and 
show that the new ‘Treason and Sedition acts, | being in actual arrear, you shall in an 
whatever be the character that will be stamped 


‘ snd toconsult with them on the most effec- 
yal means of convincing the people of this 
country of the necessity of a teform in the 
Commons [louse of parliament, we have 
: chosen you to be among the number of such 
deputies, having @ firm confidence that you 
vil conduct yourself so as to bring no just 
reproach upon us Your constituents. ‘To ac- 
uit ourselves, however, before the whole na- 
tion in this momentous concern, 45 well as 
the better to enable you to prosecute our legal 
and virtuous purpose, we furnish you with 
the following instructions: 1. On your ad- 
mission to a society in union with us, you 
ahall deliver the letter of introduction given 
ou herewith, and submit these instructions 
‘40 their perusal, in order that no improper 
person, being either an ignorant advocate of 
our cause, or 4 base pretender of, for mis- 
chievous purposes may intrude himself upon 
-guch society 1p our name. q. You shall pre- 
cisely state to such society, that the sole ob- 
ject of our association is a reform in the Com- 
mons House of parliament. 3, You shall in- 


open and manly manner invite the society to 
upon them by posterity, have not taken away | contribute to the expense of the deputation 
fellow citizens | according to their ability, and to transmit 


on the above subject, since under these acts | there contributions as h your hands to 
‘ our secretary. 13. rou § all write to us im- 


mediately after your first interview with the 


nine in ove place, to converse in an orderly 
manner on their constitutional rights, and 
“therefore cannot be disturbed without a vio- 
lation of law even as it stands at present. 
5. As the subtle malice of our enemies will 
endeavour to lead our fellow citizens from the 
aceable course which it yet becomes us to 
pursue, you shall invite the society to guard 
against all persons who would introduce vio- 
Jent propositions, or any illegal measures. 6. 
It behoves you notwithstanding to convince 
the timid, that no fears are to be entertained 
respecting the legal consequences of the in- 
formation of spies, since the security of the 
friends of reform is in the legality.of their ob- 
ject and proceedings. 7. The design of the 
above articles is, to remove misapprehensions 
relative to the safety of our association under 
the ncw laws. This part of your mission bes 
ing effected, you are to strain every power 0 
apa moind to awaken the sleeping spirit of 
iberty ; you are to call upon our fellow citl- 
zens to be ready with us to pursue our com- 
mon object, if it must be, to the scaffold, or 
rather (if our enemies are desperate enough 
¢o bar up every avenue 60 jaqury and discus- 


instructions do not apply, you shall write to 
us specially on the subject. Ina word, you 
are always to reflect, that you are wrest ing 
with the enemies of the human race, not for 
yourself merely, for you may not see the full 
day of liberty, but for the child hanging at 
the breast; and that the question whether the 
next generation shall be free or not, may 
greatly depend on the wisdom and integrity of 
your conduct in the generous mission which 
you and your fellow deputics now take upon 
yourselves. 14. The Society of Birmingham, 
%&c. being numerous, you shall concert mea- 
sures with the secretary for convening the 
members in divisions, consisting of forty-ninev 
each; and you shall on no account meet 
more than forty-nine members at one tine. - 
15. As our letters have been frequently in- 
tercepted by our enemies, before your depar- 
ture from London you shall learn of the citizen 
secretary the place to which you shall direct 
our letters, and shall establish with the so- 
ciety a proper channel for corresponding with 
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us. 16. You shalt keep a journal of your ; are willing todo their part: They will show 


proceedings in the discharge of this duty, and 
shall present the same to this. commiftee on 
your return. 

_ Citizens; while you recommend a legal 
conduct to the society, we solemnly call upon 
you to be yourself the example of sobriety in 
conversation and manners.—By order of the 
Executive Committee, John Ashley, Sec. 


App. €No. 5.}—Copy of Hand-bill distributed 
by Henry Fellows, at Maidstone. 


To the British Army :—Comrades, are we 
not men? Is it not high time we should prove 
we know ourselves to be such? Are we any 

where respected as men, and why are we not? 
Have not wb notions of discipline led us 
to our present despised condition? Is there 
@ Man among us who does not wish to defend 
his country, and who would not willingly do 
it without being subject to the insolence and 
cruelty of effeminate puppies? Were not the 
sailors like us mocked for want of thought, 
though not so much despised for poverty as 
‘weare? Have they not proved that they can 
‘think and act for themselves, and preserve 
every useful point of discipline full as well or 
better than when under the tyranny of their 
officers? What makcs this difference between 
@ commissioned officer and a private or non- 
commissioned? Are they better men? You 
taust laugh at the thought. Do they know 
discipline half so well as our serjeants? 
Don’t they owe their promotions to their con- 
nexions with placemen and pensioners, and a 
mock parliament which pretends to represent 
the people? When we think of the people, 
‘ought not each of us to think ofa father ora 
brother as part of them? Can you think a 
‘parliament speaking like fathers and brothers 
‘would treat us as we are treated? Would they 
mock us with a pretended addition to our 
pay, and then lock us up in barracks to cheat 
us and keep us in ignorance? Would they 
not rather, considering the price of every thing 
bhai te our families, at least double our 
ay? Why is every regiment harassed with 
ong marches from one end of the country to 
the other, but to kecp them strangers to the 
people and to each other? Are we so well 
clothed as soldiers used to be? Ask the old 
pensioncrs of Chelsea cullege, whether horse 
or foot? Ask them too, if it was usual, when 
there were fewer regiinents, for colonels to 
make a profit out of soldiers clothes? Don’t 
colonels now draw half their income from what 
we ought to have, but of which we are robbed? 
These, comrades, are a few of our grievances, 
and but a few. What shall we do? The ty- 
ranny of what is falsely called discipline pre- 
vents us from acting like other men. We can- 
Not join in a petition for that which common 
honesty would freely have given us long ago. 
We have only two choices; either to submit 
to the present impositions, or demand the 
treatment pore ormen. The power is all 
eur own, The regiments which send you this 


.we do, 


their countrymen they can be soldiers without 
being slaves, and will make their demands as 
soon as they know you will not draw the 
trigger against them. Of this we will judg 
when we know you have distributed this bi 
not only among your comrades, but to every 
soldier whom you know in every part of the 
country. Be sober, be ready. 


App. (No. 6.)}—Copy of letter taken amongst 
John Bone’s papers. [Direction _ 
terated. ] . 


Citizen ;—I received your parcel with the 
regulations, &c. and am obliged to you for 
sending the Ulster address, as I think it will 
be productive to our cause, for they seem to 
meet the approbation of the citns. here, par- 
ticularly the Irish soldiers in this town. I 
have disposed of them all, and shall be glad 
of 100 more, with 50 Buonaparté’s address, 
and 50 duke of Richmond’s letter, with some 
tickets, and charge the publication to me, 
and I will see you paid or return them, but I 
will do my endeavours to sell them. Citn., I 
mentioned in my last week’s report for you to 
charge regulations, tickets, and magas. to the 
Maidstone Society, but you have put them in 
Wratten’s bill, which I requested yeu to send 
to get the money for; likewise the society's 
bill which I hope will be able to du next week. 
Citn., with respect to Paine’s Agrarian Justice; 
it met the approbation of those I have con- 
versed with about it, and think it does win 
them to ourcause. You may send 50 of them 
if you please, and I will dispose of them if I 
can, or send them back. With respect to the 
7 dozen of magn., I forgot to inention in the 
last week’s, but it isa mistake in Beck’s letter, 
for we do not wantany, for they do not go off 
here, thatis the reason we send 7 dozen back 

Report of the divisions:—Divn. 39.—20 
present: No new members, Divn. 38.—40 
present: Do. The retferd. motion in the re- 
port, negative. 


P. S. Direct in future to H. Fellows, at 
Mr. Bennet’s, Stone-st., and not as before, for 
they will not come tohand if youde. Nothing 
particular since our last. With respect to 
other divns., we have not been able to furnish 
them with tiests, &c. but you shall hear when 

Health and fraternity. 
Maidstone, Monday night. H. Fellows. - 


App. (No. 7).—Copy of Parers found upon 
Richard Fuller, for the Seduction of the 
Soldiery. 


No, 1.—Soldiers of Great Britain. 


Brothers, and Fellow Citizens;—We the 
people of Great Britain, your friends, your 
countrymen, and your fellow-creatures, desire 
you for one minute to lay aside the bayonet 
and the musquet, and to behave like men. 
Sheathe the sword of murder! Cease to be 
assassins of your kind! Embrace.us as 
your brethren! And let the tranquillity af 
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reason succeed the hurricane of war! We 
require you to consider us as your friends, and 
then you will listen with attention. Our 
country is bleeding at every pore! Already 
scourged by the furies of ambition, she faints 
with the anguish, and shrinks with horror 
lest the uplifted lash of tyranny should fall 
into a wound already lacerated to the bone. 
Our provisions have been transported to 
foreign countries, and our husbandmen have 
been seduced from the plough, to be beaten 
by their officers, and starve beneath a knap- 
sack. Where the cottage once welcomed 
the free peasant to his evening's rest, the 
barrack now imprisons the hungry victim of 
military law. Our bravest herocs languish 
beneath the scourge, are tortured by the iron 
which pierces the tender foot, and shot like 
dogs to satiate the cruelty of their masters. 
The freedom of nature is drilled into slavery 
by torture and oppression, and the military 
tyrants of the day erect their infamous court 
martials upon the life and felicity of man. 
Come then; you as well as the people have 
your sufferings, and we are all brothers in dis- 
tress! Why should we increase our mise- 
ries by becoming foes? We are all men! 
We all have feeling ! We all have a country ! 
Alas! why should those be hostile to each 
other, whose nature, country, and misfor- 
tunes, are the same. Nature and necessity 
eall upon us to enlist under the same banner 
ef liberty, and to inrol ourselves as comfades 
in the grand contest for reform. It is the 
 abartaat of tyrants toseparate you from your 
rothers and your country, to lock you up in 
barracks from our conversation, and to point 
your bayonets at our bosoms as though we 
were your foes. Let this auspicious age be 
the last in which military laws shall sever 
man from man, and make the soldier the 
murderer rather than the protector of his 
country. Let us shake hands, and the union 
will be the origin of liberty, and liberty will 
ive the soldier a home, where a friend and a 
tly shall succeed to a barrack anda tyrant. 
You have sixpence per day for clothes, food, 
and expenses; and out of this you are 
to find all things necessary for the. exist- 
ence of man; you have nothing of your 
own; even the common heritage of nature, 
nal liberty, is not yours; you are tied up 
dogs; the lash sharpened with cruel 
knots jays bare your very bones; the spike 
run through the sole of your foot, makes the 
suspended wretch writhe and howl with agony. 
These are the rewards of your loyalty! and 
these the blessings which attend the ser- 
vice of a K-——!!! 
the man, or the honour of the soldier, be 
starved like a beast, or whipt like a slave; 
exercise your reason; put on the uniform 
of liberty ; make use alone of the arms of jus- 
tice, and let the soldier be united to the man! 
‘The years of freedom approach—the Halcyon 
epoch of liberty draws near— Philosophy 
erects the stand of bappiness, and the nations 
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of the earth unite beneath its shade. - Nature 
is preparing a feast upon the ruins of tyranny 
and invites all the universe to partake of the | 
banquet. Will you, soldiers, retuse her gifts, 
and turn ungratefal from the feast? Avil 
ou desert the colours beneath which your 
srethren unanimously unite, and mutiny 
against the dictates of your hearts? Is it your 
duty to obey your oor yourself? Con- 
sult your own feelings, and do not violate the 
oath which truth imprints upon the heart— | 
unite with the oppressed against the oppres-' 
sor, and terminate the year of oppression. 
Whether you shoot your fellow creatures 
under the impulse of private resentment, or’ 
whether you obey the nod of a tyrant, and 
massacre us by thousands, the guilt is the 
same; you are convicted of murder! and na- 
ture herself accuses you at the bar of social 
Justice. Be murderers no longer—follow no’ 
more the starving practices of military assase 
sins—Let soldiers protect. the rights of citi.’ 
zens, and citizens will avenge the wrongs of 
soldiers! In short if you wish to fag and la. 
bour your lives away without comfort, to lin- 
ger in a half-starved existence, the slaves of 
cruelty and engines of murder and oppression 
—If you wish, when old age has stolen away 
your strength, to have your tottering limbs. 
want a bed to repose on, and to be whipt from 
parish to parish as a vagrant, then kiss the 
hand that scourges you, and be the means of 
enslaving the country that has nursed you in its 
bosom; but if you wish to enjoy the blessings 
of life and liberty, to have a competency pre- 
pared for your age in return for the labours of 
your youth—if you have the least regard for’ 
mankind or yourselves, make your mus- 

uets the means of peace, and your swords 
the just defence of your country’s liberty. 

No. 2. Whereas, It is notorious, that cern 
tain wicked and malicious persons, not havin 
the fear of God before their eyes, but being 
moved and instigated by the devil, have from 
time immemorial infested, and do still infest, 
the greatest part of the world, to the utter sub- 
version of the Rights of Man, and the total 
overthrow of civil and religious liberty, and 
instead of those glorious blessings, intro- 
ducing, wherever they have prevailed, an in- 
ternal system of terror, slavery, and oppres- 
sion, with all their attendant evils of poverty 
and famine, of fraud, robbery, murder, and 
suicide, likewise hastening and augmenting 
every other misery incident to human nature. 
To put in force the above system, and give 
the fullest effect to the evils inseparable from 
it, they have frequent recourse to enormous 
taxation, armies of ignorant and unprincipled 
savages, bribery and corruption, places and 
pensions, axes and gibbets, bastiles and ba- 
nishment, spies and informers, with a cruel 
and rigorous suppression of every attempt to 
diffuse instruction, and cherish the dawnings 
of reason; to enlighten the people, and rouse 
them to a sense of their importance and their: 
rights; likewise with additional cruelty em- 
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ploying a band of mercenary priests (called 
national clergy) to rivet the fetters of igno- 
rance, by inculcating among other supersti- 
tions the doctrine of non-resistance and pas- 
sive obedience, and pronouncing eternal dam- 
nation on disobedience tu the sanguinary 
mandates of tyrants. And whereas it 1s noto- 
rious that this banditti arrogate to themselves 
titles which the light of nature and that divine 
philanthropist, the illustrious founder of the 
christian religion, declare can only be applied 
without blasphemy to the deity himself, who 
alene is the most high and mighty prince, 
most puissant prince, dread sovereign, most 
sacred, most excellent, and most gracious 
Iaajesty. Likewise adding folly and absurdity 
to their daring impiety, they are passionately 
fond of being called by a variety of nick- 
Names, and are often mad to distraction for 
childish playthings, which they imagine give 
dignity to their odious persons, and excite 
wonder and awe in the minds of the ignorant. 
Another trait of their character is their un- 
bearable insolence to their supposed inferiors, 
demanding honours which in reality belong 
to no created being (much less to the vilest 
monsters ever created) and requiring the 
most abject submission to their tyrannical 
pleasure. Likewise continually insulting the 
people with a profession of scornful and hu- 
Iniliating epithets, such as subjects, slaves, 
mobs, swinish multitude, vulgar rabble, base 
wretches, raggamufiins, sans culottes, ac- 
quitted felons, &c. &c. Likewise wastin 

many precious lives, and much property o 

the people, to import luxuries from every 
clame for the gratification of their depraved 
appetites, while the above “ swinish multi- 
tude” arecruelly denied a little clean straw 
and a few wholesome acorns. Again, the 
disposition of these incarnate fiends is mani- 
fest in a horrid thirst for blood and delight in 
slaughter. Peace and tranquillity they view 
with stedfast hate, and banish from their 
courts with oaths of eternal separation. The 
sights which afford them the greatest plea- 
sure and satisfaction are the dreadful glare of 
murderous steel, blazing towns, and fields co- 
vered with slain, rivers of smoking crimson,and 
the once smiling garden of plenty exhibiting 
scenes of desolation and famine. Their 
greedy ear drinks in like harmonious music 
the hostile roaring of the brazen trumpet, 
the impatient clashing of the instruments 
of death, the groans of the dying, the 
shrieks of widows, and the cries of or- 
phans. Hence it ceases to astonish us 
when we hear of plundering terrestrial para- 
dises, of exterminating their millions of inof- 
fensive inhabitants, and re-peopling with other 
millions torn from their native shores. 
Hence we hear of the murder of thirty 
thousand men in cold blood; at another 
time, twenty seven thousand five handred 
men, and three thousand women and 
children, of a brave and virtuous people, fall- 
ing beneath the s vord of - sacred and sainted 
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empress. And hence we have heard from 2 ty- 
rant more sanguinary still, of starving twenty 
five millions struggling for liberty. —Prodigi- 
ous, nameless wickedness!!! These are. 
your gods! Ye advocates for k s. 

Fellow Citizens;—Do not your bosoms 
swell with indignation ; are you not resolved 
to crush these serpents, and rid yourselves 
and mankind for ever of the worst of 
plagues ? Let them exhibit the glittering ma 
gic of their usurped authority; let them 
threaten to crush us with their frown; Jet 


them plead their divine hereditary right, and 


issue their pompous proclamations. Alas 
how vain! how weak and imbecile, wher 
opposed to a nation brave and unanimous 
that wills to be free. Fellow Citizens! 
Brethren! We hail you with vows of health 
and fraternity Unite! Persevere! and be 
Free ! 


App. (No. 8). Address from United Bri- 
tons to United Irishmen. 


Fellow Men; Anxious to dissipate those: 
prejudices which a mistaken and interested 
policy of opinion, from being held by the peo- 
ple of England and Ireland, we in the name 
of the former, with whose sentiments we are 
acquainted, and whose confidence we possess, 
declare that we will, by every possible means, 
promote the emancipation of both countries.’ 
Yo forward this great object we offer you our 
confidence, and in return demand yours 
Though labouring under the yoke of the same 
oppression, the sister countries have been dif 
ferently treated. Ircland has always been 
the object of direct and open violence, Eng- 
land of fraud; Ireland has been robbed, Eng- 
land has been cheated. By one uniform plan 
division has been carried on in both. Sacri- 
ficed as Ireland has been to the ambition of 
England, the idea of her being treated as a 
free country was too gross to be obtruded 
upon the meanest understanding, But Engy 
land, whose avarice was flattered by the des- 

icable lure of exclusive trade, greedily swal- 
owed the bait. She was taught to believe 
that riches flowed upon her, while poverty 
was secretly insinuating itself into her vitals.’ 
Amidst mock contentions for liberty, and 
real ones for plunder, she vainly imagined. 
herself free, and was thereby induced to pay 
the interest of a debt of greater amount than 
the value of the whole landed property of the 
country, without reflecting that bankruptey, 
however late, must be the consequence of an 
over-stretched credit. That bankruptcy bas 
arrived. ‘The religious dissensions betwees 
Catholic and Protestant in Ireland, whose 
opinions admit of a real distinction, and the 
party squabbles between whig and tory in 
England whose political ones admit of aone, 
were assiduously fomented. The people dif- 
fered about a shadow till they lost the sub- 
stance. The plan of oppression was systema~- 
tically directed throughout both countries to 
the same object, though in apparent opposi~ 
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tion. 
be lavished in unmerited pensions, without 
the insult of pretended national advantage. 


Tn England the veil of fraud was necessary to | 


cheat the people of larce sums under the 
plausible pretext of public necessity. The 
undisguised oppressions of Ireland, by ren. 
dering subsistence precarious to the poor, have 
made her a constant hot-bed for the subtleties 
of tyranny; but in England occasional crops 
could only be raised, when the flame of war 
unusually force the soil. This marked dis- 
tinction in the treatment of the countries, has 
produced as marked a difference in the cha- 
racters of the two nations. Ireland has ac- 
quired that of manly Openness, England that 
of mean disguise. England, though abused 
with forms, has never been without sincere 
friends to substantial liberty. Among them a 
number of dark and designing characters have 
always intended, and theirconduct has furnish- 
ed sucha tissue ofapostacy, that general apathy 
nearly succeeded general distrust. Various 
political societies have been instituted fur the 
urpose of reform, but of those, few could 
oast purity of principles or integrity of lea- 
ders. Formerly Richmond headed the votaries 
of universal suffrage, Fox those of representa- 
tion by householders, and Pitt those who wished 
to disfranchise the corrupt boroughs to throw 
their proportion of representation into the 
counties: but these have vanished, The so- 
ciety of the Friends of the People, and for 
constitutional knowledge, have discontinued 
their exertions, The London Corresponding 
and other societies in union with it have 
arisen upon their ruins ; and as universal cood 
is the basis, we doubt not, but supported b 
Dumbers and Principles, they will not be 
Wanting in the hour of danger. ‘he Irish, 
always an heroic people, have, during the 
merican war, me an armed nation. 
arms for defence, and undertook 
the cause of reform for security. England 
of reform, but 
er efforts were weak, as she had not endured 


to their just rights and true interests. The 
apostacy of several leaders in the public 
cause, added to the famous coalition, smo- 
the flame of liberty, 
till the French revolution again fanned its 
i low, which we hope 
extinguished.—The 
conduct of the two countries on this impor- 
tant event displayed a striking contrast. Ire- 
land, who by hei arms had extorted from the 
English government some fragments of her 
rights, seemed ready in the same manner to 
demand the rest. England also formed so- 
cieties whose object was emancipation: but 
alas ! they over-rated its force.—The bills in 
Ireland, the treason and sedition bills in Eng- 
{ VOL, XXXIV.J]_ 
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In Ireland revenue was only raised to , land, and their consequences in both coun. 


mentioned. 
people they brought chains, on the govern. 
ment irreconcilable hatred. One ood effect 

resulted from mnatiak 


On the 


amongst us; but all those have served only 
to point out more clearly the men whoare wor- 


ole proceedings ; we therefore decline en- 
tering into particulars in the Present address. 
e have reposed confidence, in you, and shal} 
expect such a return as you may think our 
integrity and talents deserve. We doubt not 
ut you will, with us, see the 
pase unlimited confidence, or declining 
our interference as fruitless. Should you think 
our situation, our influence, and our opportu- 
Rities, calculated to Serve the common cause, 
rely upon our diligence, zeal, and our fidelity. 
With be 


App. (No. 9).—Address of the London Cor- 


_ Tesponding Society to the Irish N ation, 


“ What are fifty, nay a thousand slaves 
To the nerve of a single arm 
That strikes for liberty ?” 
Brave and suffering Nation :—The London 
tresponding Society, animated by the de- 
sire of promoting universal liberty, and alive 
to the general interests of humanity, have 
beheld with inexpressible regret the enormous 
cruelties which have with im punity been prac. 
ed in every corner of your devoted country, 


Did we read that in any foreign country, or at 
any remote period of antiquity, the governors 
of a populous and civilized kingdom had laid 
waste with fire and sword large tracts of land, 
traveller on the 
road, had turned women in the agonies of 
childbirth naked into the fields at midnight, 
[2 T] 
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there to behold with additional pangs their 
hittle all consumed by the flames which per- 
secution had kindled, and their dearest rela- 
tives murdered by sanguinary malice, whilst 
others were tortured at the will of a licensed 
bandittt; did we read of all those cruelties, 
and that they were exercised not upon rebels, 
but under the pretext of preventing rebellion, 
we should shut the book with horror,and exe- 
crate the guilty perpetrators as monsters for 
whose atrocities language had not a name. 
Yet much do we fear, that when the historian 
of Ireland shall pen the history of the present 
times, he will, in obedience to truth, be ne- 
eessitated to stain its pages with crimes equal 
to any we have conjectured. Has not popu- 
lar privilege upon all occasions been obliged 
to bow the obedient head and bend the sup- 
pliant knee, to the imperious behests of pre- 
rogative? Has not every barrier between 
privilege and prerogative been overthrown by 
power, or overwhelmed by corruption ? Have 
not thy laws been perverted ? thy penal sta- 
tutes extended to acts to which justice cannot 
altach criminality? Have not juries been 
packed, threatened, and intoxicated? Have 
not judges received, and caused to be exe- 
cuted, verdicts where malice and prejudice 
have been proved? Have not witnesses been 
permitted to give evidence, whose perjuries 
were open and manifest? In fine, has not 
Justice, and the forms of justice, nay even de- 
cency, been disregarded? And why has all 
this inhumanity, this savage barbarity, been 
committed. “ Because,” say your governors, 
“some men formed societies, calling them- 
selves United Irishmen, who swore in the 
most solemn manner to persevere in endea- 
vouring to form a brotherhood of affection 
among Irishmen of every religious persuasion, 
for. the purpose of effecting reforms which we 
do not think expedient.”—These are the 
crimes of which you ure accused, and to su 

port these accusations, fire, torture, aud death, 
are to ravage the once peaceful plaims of Ire- 
land. If to wish for that happy union of man- 
kind, when their religious opinions shall be 
no obstacle to the performance of their moral 
duties, be criminal, we also are guilty ; and if 
to unite in the cause of reform upon the 
broadest basis be treason, we with you are 
traitors. We cannot (thanks to our more en- 
lightened English juries) pursue the analogy 
farther. For though hireling spies and in- 
formers have attempted the lives of some of 
our members, their efforts were rendered in- 
effectual by the virtuous integrity of those to 
whom their country had entrusted their con- 
demnation or acquittal.—Your injuries have 
mide a deep impression upon our minds, from 
a consideration that as our fellow men in Ire- 
land live under the same form of government, 
and are in fact governed by the same men, 
we entertain the well-grounded fear that what 
has been done in Ircland may be done in 
Britain. This we are confirmed in when we 
compare the systematic exactness between 
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the measures formerly pursued in Ireland, 
and those now pursuing in Great Bnitain. 
Among you, religious dissensions have been 
fomented, among us, the seeds of distrust have 
been scattered. But as is commonly the fate 
of bad men, their measures have recoiled upon 
themselves: they have strengthened the 
bond of union among you, till ‘neither 
hopes, fears, rewards, or punishments, shalh 
ever induce” you to forego it, and they have 
enabled us so clearly to discern the genuine 
friends of liberty, that no finesse, no glitter of 
counterfeit patriotism, can dazzle our eyes os 
mislead our judgment.—Penal statutes have 
been multiplied against us as well as against 
you, and those rights hitherto held most sa- 
cred have been attacked; yet have we not 
ceased from our exertions ; we have perse- 
vered, and we will persevere, though militar 
law be proclaimed, and trial by jury quapended, 
*Tis true, we cannot boast of our sufferings 
with equal propriety; but if circumstances 
shall place us in a like situation, we trust we 
shall not be found inferior in virtue to the 
people of Ireland. You have borne indivi- 
dual wrong with unparalleled patience and 
forbearance ; with a view to promote collec- 
tive happiness, you have convinced the world 
that you possess passive courage to a great 
extent; and should the omnipotent voice of 
necessity call upon you to exert it actively, 
doubt not but you will evince that you possess: 
it in as eminent a degree—We embrace the 
present opportunity of appealing to our armed 
countrymen inIreland. ‘Soldiers,’ we have 
with the deepest concern learned, that you 
have, on some occasions, been induced to vio- 
late that humanity which has heretofore cha- 
racterized British soldiers, We conjure you, 
by the love you bear your country, and by the 
affection you feel for your relatives, and by 
every thing that is dear to man, to forbear 
committing any outrage, however you may 
be promised protection therein; we entreat 
you, if you value the national honour of Great 
Britain, or the reputation of her arms, to dis- 
grace not the one or’sully the other by acts of 
cruelty or brutality. Remember, Britons, 
that were it possible for you to descend so 
vilely low as to become the agents of enslav- 
ing Ireland, and were it possible for you to 
succeed therein, her inhabitants may be made 
the instruments of subjuguting the liberties 
of your country, If you massacte the Irish, 
will not the Irish in some measure be justified 
in retaliating upon the British. If good of- 
fices demand congenial returns, does not of- 
fensive cruelty palliate defensive barbarity. 
But why should we predict calamities which 
we hope will never happen; you will, we 
trust, behave with the manly firmness of Bri- 
tish soldiers, not the desperate fury of free- 
booters and assassins; such conduct will en- 
dear you to your relatives and friends, by con- 
vincing them that their happiness is dear to 
ou; it will restore peace and ltberty to Ire- 
and, and consequently to Great Britain, ‘ 
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Generous, gallant Nation *—May the pre- 
gent address convince you how truly we sym- 
pathise in all your sufferings, and how much 
we should be gratified at being able to alle- 
‘viate them.—May nations be instructed by 
your example, to mark the wily schemes by 
which governors induce a people to barter 
away their liberty, under an idea of preserv- 
ing present quiet: May they learn that “ ex- 
isting circumstances” have been the watch- 
word of despotism in all ages and in all coun- 
tries ; and that when a people once permits 
government tv violate the genuine principles 
of liberty, encroachment will be engrafted 
upon encroachment ; evil will grow upoa evil ; 
violation will follow violation ; and power will 
engender power, till the liberties of all will be 
held at the despotic command of a tyrant or 
tyrants, who will soon throw away even the 
mask of law, and undisguisedly violate what 
they for a while pulitically seemed to respect 
and venerate.—May your governors be warn- 
ed by historic experience, and learn that go- 
vernments are made for the people, and not 
the people for governments ; that the voice of 
God is always to be gathered from the con- 
gregated will of his rational creatures; that 
the just revenge of a people is ever propor- 
dionated to the injuries which they have re- 
ceived: that the irritated feelings of the in- 
jured cannot always be repressed; that for- 
bearance beyond a certain point becomes 
cowardice ; that a courageous people may be 
driven to despair ; and finally, that a unani- 
mous, a united nation never can rebel.—In 
thy behalf, oh Ireland! do we supplicate 
the great Author of nature! May he look 
with compassion upon thy miseries! May 
he wipe away the falling tear from the cheek 
of affiiction! May he be a “ father to the fa- 
therless, and a friend to him who has none 
to help him!” May he strengthen the feeble, 
invigorate the weak, encourage the timid, 
unjte the disunited, energize the virtuous, 
enervate the vicious, paralyze the efforts of 
the wicked, and crown with success the 
struggles of the brave and valiant ; ultimately 
we beseech him to inspire you with that un- 
daunted courage and perseverance which is 
essential to the attainment and security of 
rational freedom ; that freedom without which 
life is only a miserable existence, and death a 
happy release from bondage.—Signed in 
mame, and"by order of the London Correspond- 


ang Society. 
R. T. Crossfield, President. 
Committee Room, TT. Evans, Secretary. 
London, 30th Jan. 1798. 


App. (No. 10).—Address of the Secret Com- 
mittee of England to the Executive Di- 
rectory of France.—Health and Fraternity. 


Citizen Directors ;—We are called together 
on the wing of the moment to communicate 
to you our sentiments. The citizen who now 
presents them to you, and who was thebearer 
of them before, having but a few hours to re- 
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main in town, expect nota laboured address 
from us; but plainnessis the great charac- 
teristic of republicans.—A ffuirs are now draw= 
ing to a great and awtul crisis; tyranny shaken 
to its basis, seems about to be buried in its 
own ruins. With the tyranny of England,’ 
that of all Europe must fall. Haste then, 
great nation! pour forth thy gigantic force! 
t the base despot feel thine avenging stroke, 
and let one oppressed nation carol forth the 
praises of France at the altar of liberty — We 
saw with rapture your proclamations, they met 
our warmest wishes, and removed doubts 
from the minds of millions. Go on! Eng- 
lishmen will be ready to second. ycur efforts. 
—The system of borrowing, which has 
hitherto enabled our tyrants to disturb the 
eace of a whole world, is atan end; they 
ave tried to raise a kind of forced loan—it 
has failed! Every tax diminishes that revenue 
it was intended to augment, and the voluntary 
contributions produce almost nothing. The 
aristocracy pay their taxes under that mask ; 
the poor workmen in large manufactorics 
have been forced to contribute under the 
threat of being turned out of employ; even 
the army have been called upon to give a por- 
tion of their pay to carry on the war,—by far 
the greatest part have peremptorily retused 
to contribute to so base a purpose, and the few 
that have complied, have in general been ca- 
joled, or reluctantly compelled to it.—Eng- 
glishmen are no longer blind to their most 
sacred claims; no longer are they the 
dupes of an imaginary consitution; every 
day they see themselves bereft of some 
part of the poor fragment of democracy 
they have hitherto enjoyed, and they find 
that in order to possess a constitution they 
must make one.—Parliamentary declaimers 
have been the bane of our frecdom. Na- 
tional plunder was the object of every 
faction, and it was the interest of eachto keep 
the rope in the dark; but the delusion is 
past! the poverament has pulled off its dis- 
guise, and the very men, who under the sem- 
blance of moderate reform, only wishcd to 
climb into power, are now glad to fall into 
the ranks of the people. Yes, they have 
fallen into the ranks, and there they must for 
ever remain, for Englishmen can never place 
confidence in them.—Already have the Eng- 
lish fraternized with the Irish and Scots, and 
a delegate from each now sits with us. ‘The 
sacred flame of liberty is rekindled, the holy 
obligation of brotherhood is received with en- 
thusiasm ; even in the fleets and the armics 
it makes some progress.—Disaffection pre- 
vails in both, and united Britain burns to 
break her chains.—Fortunately we have no 
leader ; avarice and cowardice have pervaded 
the rich, but we are not therefore the less 
united. Some few of the opulent have indeed, 
by speeches, professed themselves the friends 
of democracy, but they have not acted; they 
have considered themselves as distinct from 
the people, and the people will, in its tura, 
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and frivolous. They wish, perhaps, to place 
us in the front of the battle, that, unsupported 
by the wealth they enjoy, we may perish, 
when they may hope to rise upon ,our ruin. 
But let them be told, though we may fall 
through theircriminal neglect, they can never 
hope to rule, and that Englishmen, once free, 
will not submit to a few political impostures. 
United as we are, we now only wait with im- 

atience to see the hero of Italy, and the 

rave velerans of the great nation. Myriads 
will hail their arrival with shouts of joy; they 
will soon finish the glorious campaign; ty- 
ranny will vanish from the face of the earth, 
and, crowned with laurel, the invincible army 
of France will return to its native country, 
there long to enjoy the well-earned praise of 
a gratcful world, whose freedom they have 
purchased with their blood. 

(L. S.) 


6th Pluviose, 
A. R. P. G. 6. 
App. (No. 11.)—Copy of a Form of Oath found 
in Thomas Evans’s pockel, proposed for 
the United Englishmen. 


I —— do truly and sincerely engage’to de- 
fend my country, should necessity require ; 
for which stad a am willing to join the so- 
ciety of True Britons, to learn the use of 
arms, in order that equal rights and laws 
should be established and defended. - 


App. (No. 12.)—Copyof a Form of Oath found 
on the floor of the George, St. John-street, 
Clerkenwell. 


In the awful presence of God, I A. B. do 
voluntarily declare, that I will persevere in 
endeavouring to form a brotherhood of affec- 
tion among Englishmen of every religious 
persuasion ; and that I will also persevere in 
my endeavours to obtain an equal, full, and 
nite representation of all the people of 
England. 

I do further declare, that neither hopes, 
fears, rewards, or punishments, shall ever in- 
duce me directly or indirectly, to inform or 
eve evidence against any member or mem- 

ers of this or similar societies, for any act or 
expression of theirs done or made collectively 
or individually, in or out of this society, in 
pursuance of the spirit of this obligation. 

So help me God. 


App. (No. 13.)—The Declarations, Resvlu- 
tions, and Constitution of the Societies 
of United Englishmen. 


Declaration and Resolutions.—In the pre- 
sent «ra of reform, when unjust governments 
are falling in every quarter of Europe; when 
religious persecution is compelled to adjure 
her tyranny over conscience; when the 
rights of men are ascertained in theory, and 
that theory substantiated by practice; when 
antiquity can no longer defend absurd and 
oppressive forms against the common sense 
nd common interest of mankind; when 
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consider their claims to its favour as unjust 


all governments are acknowledged to ori- 
ginate from the people, and to be so far only 
obligatory, as they protect their rights and 
promote their welfare:—We think it our 
duty, as Englishmen, to come forward, and 
state what we feel to be our heavy griev- 
ance, and what we know to be its effectual 
remedy. 

We have no national government. We 
are ruled by individuals, whose instrument is 
corruption, and whose strength is the weak- 
ness of the people; and these men have the 
whole of the power and patronage of the 
country as means to seduce and subdue the 
honesty of her representatives in the legisla- 
ture. Such an extrinsic power, acting with 
uniform force, in a direction too frequently 
opposite to the true line of our obvious inter- 
ests, can be resisted with effect solely by una- 
nimity, decision, and spirit in the people.— 
Qualities which may be exerted most legally, 
constitutionally, and efficaciously, by that 

reat measure, essential to the prosperity, and 
reedom of England,—an equal representa- 
tion of all the people in parliament. 

We do not here mention as grievances the 
corruption publicly practised in both Houses 
of Parliament; nor the notorious infamy of 
borough traffic in both; not that we are in- 
sensible of their enormity, but that we con- 
sider them as but symptoms of that mortal 
disease which corrodes the vitals of our con- 
stitution, and leaves to the people, in their 
own government, but the shadow of a name. 

Impressed with these sentiments, -we have 
agreed to form an association, to be‘ called 
The Society of United Englishmen: and we 
do pledge ourselves to our ‘country, and mu- 
tually to each other, that we will steadily sup- 

ort, and endeavour, byall due means, to carry 
into effect the following Resolutions: 1. That 
the weight of corrupt influence in the govern- 
ment of this country is so great, as to require 
a cordial union among all the people of Eng- 
land, to maintain that balance which is essen- 
tial to the preservation of our liberties. - 2. 
That the sole constitutional mode, by which 
this influence can be opposed, is by a com- 
plete and radical reform of the representation 
of the ple in parliament. 3. That no 
reform is practicable, efficacious, or just, 
which shall not include Englishmen of every 
religious persuasion. | 

Satisfied, as we are, that the intestine divi- 
sions among Englishmen, have too often given 
encouragement and impunity to profligate, au- 
dacious, and corrupt administrations, in mea- 
sures, which, but for these. divisions, they 
durst not have attempted—we submit our 
resolutions to the nation, as the basis of our 
political faith—We have gone to what 
we conceive to be the root of the evil— 
we have stated what we conceive to be 
the remedy.—With a parliament thus re- 
formed, every thing is easy—without it no- 
thing can be done;—and we do call on, and 
most earnestly exhort our countrymen in ge- 
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by ballot, every three months, viz. on every 
frst meeting in November, February, ‘May, 
and August. 6. This society, in manner 


knowledge, the abolition of bigotry in religion aforesaid, shall appoint two members, who, 
and politics, and the equal distribution of the with the secretary, shall act for the socie in 
rights of man throughout all sects and deno- | 4 baronial committee, which members shall 
minations of Englishmen. The people, when receive on each night 
thus collected, will feel their own weight, and | of their attendance on said committee. 7. 
secure that power which theory has already | This society shall, in manne? aforesaid, ap- 
admitted as their portion, and to which, if int members, who, with 
they be not aroused by their present provoca- the treasurer, shall form a committee of 
it, they deserve ‘0 forfeit | finance, &c. 8. At the request of either com- 
mittees, or any members 
signing @ requisition, the secretary, or if he 
dently desiring that the unawed, unhired, and shall absent, ‘the treasurer, shall call an 
ity, should become extra meeting of the society. 9. This society 
one great society of United Englishmen, are shall mcet in ordinary, every second 
of opinion, that a general code of regulations evening, at o’clock, the president to 
is absolutely necessary CO accomplish that im- be chosen by a majority of the members pre- 
rtant end. For this purpose, they have, | S€D of whom shall be a quorum. 
after mature deliberation, adopted the follow- 10. Every respect and deference shall be paid 
ing constitution and test, the adoption of | to the chairman. On his rising from his seat 
which is necessary for such societies as wish and taking off his hat, there shall be silence, 
to enter into communication and correspon- and the members seated. He shall be the 
dence with those already established. It is | judge of order and propriety : shall grant leave 
earnéstly recommended to societies, to estab- of absence at pleasure : shall not enter into 


1] committee in a central part | debate. If any member behave improperly, 


lish a baronia t 
of each barony, or such other district as may he is empowered to direct an apology, OF, 1 


be thought proper, for the purpose of corres- refractory, fine him in any sum not exceedin 
ponding with each other, b deputation or and on refusal to do as directed, 
otherwise. The societies of each barony to he shall therefore be expelled the society for | 
be numbered according to seniority, and the 41, No member shall speak more 
number of members to be returned to the | than twice to one question, without Jeave from 
secretary of the baronial commiitee quarterly. the chairman. 12. Every person elected a 
New societies should be established by a de- member of this society, whether ordinary Or 
putation from an old one, who are to see a | honorary, shall, previous to his admission, 
secretary appointed, and attested according to take the following test, in a separate apart- 
the secretaries test. The blanks in the con- | ment, in the presetce 0 the persons who pro- 
stitutional code are to be filled up agreeably to osed and seconded him, and one member 
the epinion and convenience of eac society. appointed by the chairman ; oF, in case of ab- 
Constitution. —1. This society is constituted | sence of one of the two persons, the chairman 
for the purpose of forwarding a brotherhoud | shall appoint another member to act for the 
of affection, a communion of rights, and a| absentce ; after which the new member shall 
union of power among Englishmen of every be brought into the body of the society, and 
religious persuasion ; and thereby to obtain a there take the test in the usual form. Test— 
complete reform in the legislature, founded on | “ In the awful presence of God, I, A. B. do 
the principles of civil, political, and religious voluntarily declare, that I will persevere in 
Jiberty. gnd. The members of this society shall | endeavouring to form a brotherhood of affec- 
either be ordinary or honorary, and shall not tion among Englishmen of every religious 
be limited to any description of men, but to | persuasion ; and that I will also persevere in 
extend to all persons who may be deemed eli- | my endeavours to obtain an equal, full, and 
ible. 3rd. Every candidate for admission adequate representation of allthe people of 
;nto this society shall be proposed by one England. I do further declare, that neither 
gmember, and seconded by another, both of | hopes, fears, rewards, or punishments, shal 
whom shall vouch for his character and | everinduce me, directly or indirectly to inform 
rinciples, and whose names shall be | or give evidence against any member or mem- 
entered in the books of the society. The | bers of this or similar societies, for any 
candidate to be ballotted for on the society's act or expression of theirs, done or made col- 
sisbsequent meeting, and if one lectively or individually, in or out of this so- 
ot the beans be black, he shall stand rejected. | ciety, im pursuance of the spirit of this ob- 
4. Asa fund is necessary, the better to carry ligation.” 13. A member of any other ac- 
anto effect the purposes of this association, knowledged society being introduced to this 
ect: mnember, on his admission, shall pay to society by a member, shall, upon producin 
athe society the sum of and i 
per month while he shall continue a member. 
hb. Whee officers of this society shall be a se- 
aretary aad treasurer, who shall be appointed ad 


neral, to follow our exaraple, and to form si- 
milar socicties in every. quarter of the king- 
dom, for the romotion of constitutional 


The Society of United Englishmen, &f- 


a certificate signed by the secretary, an 

sealed with the seal of the society to which he 
may belong, and taking the foregoing test, be 
mitted to attend the sittings of this sociely. 


7 
re 
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14. No member shall have a certificate but 
by applying to the committee, who shall not 
grant it, unless the member is leaving his 
pace of residence, which certificate shall be 
odged with the secretary on his return. 15. 
When this society shall amount to the num- 
ber of thirty-six members, it shall be equally 
divided by Jot; that is, the names of all the 
members shall be put into a hat or box; 
the secretary or treasurer shall draw out 
‘eighteen individually, which eighteen shall 
be considered the senior society, and the re- 
maining eighteen the junior, whoshall apply to 
the baronial committee, through the delegates 
of the senior society, fora number, and that 
this division shall take place only in the 
months of October, January, April, and July. 
‘The fund shall also be equally divided. 16. 
That no society shall be recognized by any 
committee, unless approving of, and taking 
the test, and amounting in number to seven 
members. 
_ Order of Business at Meetings.—1ist. New 
members read declaration and test, during 
which subscriptions to be collected. 2nd. 
New members take the test, all members 
standing and uncovered. 3rd. Minutes of 
preceeding meeting read. 4th. Reports of 
committees received. 5th. Communications 
called for. 6th. Candidates ballotted for. 
7th. Candidates proposed. 8th. Motions 
made and determined. 9th. Place and time 
of next meeting appointed. 


Constitution of Committces, as adopted the 
10th of May. 


Baronial Committees.—1.When any barony 
or other district shall contain three or more 
societies, three persons from each shall be 
elected by ballot, conformable to the sixth ar- 
ticle, to form a baronial committee (for three 
months) ; their names to be returned to the 
secretary of the senior socicty, who shall re- 
questa deputation from the nearest baronial 
committee to constitute a committee for the 
said barony or other district. 2. When any 
barony or district shall contain eight societies, 
they may form another committee, to be 
called the second committee of said barony or 
district, provided each contain three or more 
Societies. 3. Baronial committees shall re- 
ceive delegates from societies of a contiguous 
barony, provided said barony do not contain 
three socicties, 4. That the baronial com- 
mittee shall correspond with societies or in- 
dividuals who have subscribed the declaration, 
and taken the test of the present associated 
societies. 5. That all questions shall be de- 
termined by a majority of the members pre- 
sent. 6. That the baronial committee being 
regularly summoned, the one-third of its 
metubers shall be deemed a quorum, and ca- 
pore of proceeding to business. 7. That any 

usiness Originating in any individual society, 
Shall, at the instance of such society’s dele- 
gates, be by the baronial committce laid be- 
fore the other socicties. 
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County Committees.—1. When any county 
shall contain three or more baronial commit- 
tees, two persons shall be elected by ballot 
from each baronial committee to form a county 
committee (for three months.) 2. County 
committees shall receive delegates from baro- 
nial committees of adjacent counties, if said 
counties do not contain three baronial com- 
mittees. 

Provincial Committees.— 1. When two or 
more counties shall have county committees, 
three persons shall be clected by ballot from 
each, to form a provincial committee (for 
three months.) 2. Delegates from county 
committees in other provinces will be received, 
if such province do not contain two county 
committees. 

National Committee.—That when two pro- 
vincial committees are formed, they shall 
elect five persons from each, by ballot, to 
form a national committee. Societies first 
meetings in November, February, May, and 
August, to be onor before the 5th. Baro- 
nial committees on or before the 8th. Coun- 
ty committees on or before the 25th ‘of the 
above months. Baronial, county, and pro- 
vincial committees, shall meet at least once 
in every month, and report to their consti- 
tuents. Names of committee men should not 
be known by any person but by those who 
elect them. 


Test for Secretaries of Societies or Com- 
mittees, 


“‘ In the awful presence of God, I, A.B. 
do voluntarily declare, that, as long as [ shall 
hold the office of secretary to this 
I will, to the utmost of my power, faithfully 
discharge the dutics thereof; that all papers 
or documents reccived by me, as secretary, I 
will in safety keep; I will not give any of 
them, or any copy or copies of them, to any 
person or persons, members or others, but by 
a vote of this , and that I will, at 
the expiration of my secretaryship, deliver up 
to this all such papers as may be 
then in my possession.” 


Certificate.—Society of the United English- 
men of 


“ T hereby certify, that A.B. has been duly 
elected, aad. having taken the test provided 
in the constitution, has been admitted a mem- 
ber of this society. Sec.” 


App. (No. 14.)}—Copy of Test to be used by 
the Soldiers. 


I, A.B. do swear not to obey the colonel, 
but the people, not the officers, but the com- 
mittee of United Englishmen, then sitting 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, and to 
assist with arms, as far as lies in my power, 
to establish a republican form of government 
in this country, and others, and to assist the 
French on their landing to tree this country. 

Sv help me God. . 
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App. (No. 15.)—Resolutions and Constitution 
of the Society of United Scotsmen. 


In the present age, when knowledge is 
making rapid strides among mankind, and 
neighbouring nations have been under the 
necessity of meliorating their condition, ow- 
ing to the stubbornness and perfidy of the go- 
vernments under which they lived, by de- 
spising and rejecting the reiterated and just 
calls of the people for reform; it becomes us, 
as friends to peace and good order, at the 
present awful crisis, when we are engaged in 
an unprecedented bloody and expensive war, 
to investigate with calmness and deliberation 
into the system of our own government, on 
purpose to discover its errors and defects; so 
that whatever abuses may exist, they may 
be rectified by a timely reform, and the like 
calamities which have befallen a neighbouring 
nation may be prevented.—Conscious of the 
rectitude of our association and intentions, 
and regardless of the threats of the venal and 
interested, we will inquire into our grievances 
with a determined am\ manly freedom, know- 
ing that we have no other object in view, but 
the peace and happiness of our native coun- 
try. Possessing such ideas, we cannot but 
exclaim with astonishment, Whata multitude 
of ages have mankind been kept in complete 
ignorance with respect to their natural rights ! 
Rights of which no association of men have a 
power to deprive them, whatever foolish titles 
they may assume. Was the human race 
created with reasoning faculties by the Su- 
preme Being, for no other purpose than to be 
possessed and made tools by corrupt govern- 
ments, for the destruction of their own spe- 
cies? No. It was for a more noble end.— 
We disdain the principles of corrupt courtiers 
and their satellites, who propagate such ne- 
farious doctrine. Mankind are naturally 
friends to each other; and it is only the eor- 
ruptions and abuses in governments that 
make them enemies.—We profess ourselves 
friends to mankind, of whatever nation or re- 
ligion. National and party distinctions have 
been created anc supported by tyrannic men, 
on purpose to maintain their unjust usurpa- 
tions over the people. We will ask any un- 
prejudiced person, if the people in Britain are 
fairly, fully, or equally represented? Have 
the people in general any control or concern 
in the election of magistrates in the different 
boroughs in Scotland? Are clergymen, in 
many parts of Scotland, forced on the people 
against their inclination? Are there any in- 
tricacies or inequalities in law procedure that 
could be rectified? We decline enumerating 
mapy other abuses, all of which could be re- 
moved by a timely and radical reform in the 
Hiouse of Commons. We abhor ard detest 
all riots and tumults. Our armour shall be 
reason and truth, which we will not swerve 
from: on any account. Our whole aim is to 
procure annual parliaments and universal suf- 
fraze. ‘Till this is done, we declare to the 
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world, that we will never desist till we pro- 
cure this our national right, the want of which 
is probably the source ot all our national griev- 
ances. Impressed with these sentiments, we 
have collectively and individually agreed to 
form an association, to be called The United 
Scotsmen; and we do pledge ourselves to our 
country, and mutually to each other, to carry 
into effect, by all just means, the following 
Resolution:—An equal representation of all 
the peuple in parliament. 

Constitution.—1. This society is constituted 
for the purpose of forwarding a brotherhood 
of affection, a communion of rights, and a 
union of power, among Britons of every de- 
scription, — for the purpose of obtaining a 
complete reform in the legislature, founded 
on the principles of civil, political, and reli- 
gious liberty. 2. The members of this so- 
ciety shall not be confined to any description 
of men, but extended to all persons who may 
be deemed eligible. 3. Every candidate for 
admission into this society shall be proposed 
by one member, and seconded by another; 
both of whom shall vouch for his character 
and principles, and be ballotted for, before he 
can be admitted a member. 4. Each mem- 
ber shall pay not less than sixpence on enter- 
ing the society; and not less than three 
pence per month during his continuance in 
the said society. 5. The one-half of the in- 
come to be paid into the hands of the secret 
committee, the other half to defray ex. 
penses of delegates attending their duty in 
different committees. 6. The officers of this 
society shall be, a secretary and treasurer, 
who shall be chosen by ballot, and continue 
in office two months. 7. No member shall 
speak more than twice to one question, with- 
out leave from the chairman, whom he shal) 
address standing. 8. A president to be chosen 
by ballot each meeting, whose business it 
shall be to keep order, and not to enter into 
debate. 9. When any society amounts to 
sixteen members, they shall divide into two 
societies, the new society taking along with 
them a secretary properly constituted. 

Parochial Cominittees.—1.When any parish 
or district shall contain three societies, two 

ersons from each shall be appointed, by bal- 
ol, to form a- parochial committee, one of 
whom shall go out each month, and another 
ballotted for. 2. When any parish or district 
shall contain ten societies, they shall divide 
into a second committee of said parish. 3. 
Parechial committecs shall receive delegates 
from societies of a neighbouring parish, pro- 
viding said parish does not contain three so- 
cieties. 4. Thatall questions shall be deter- 
mined by a majority of the members present. 
None to sit in the committee but delegates. 
5. That any business originating i any-society 
shall, at the instance of such society’s dele- 
gates, be, by the parochial, laid before the 
other socicties. 

County Committees.—1. When ances or 
county contains three or more parochial com- 
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mittees, they shall elect two persons from 
each to form a county committee. 2. When 
any county shall contain twelve parochials, it 
shall divide into a second committee of said 
county. 3. County committees shall receive 
delegates from parochials of adjacent counties, 
if said county does not contain three parochial 
committees. 

Provincial Committees.—1. When any pro- 
vince contains three county committees, they 
shall elect two from each to form a provincial 
committee. 2. Provincial committees shall 
receive delegates from adjacent provinces, if 
said provinces do not contain three county 
committees.—3. Every provincial committee 
shall send not less than two delegates to the 
supreme national committee. 

National Committees.—The national com- 
mittee shall elect a secret committee of seven 
members, all residing in or near the place 
where the National holds its sittings: two of 
them to go out by rotation each national 
meeting, and two others elected in their 
place. 


King's Proclamation respecting 
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God, I, A.B. do declare, that neither hopes, 
fears, rewards, or punishments, shall ever in. 
duce me, directly or indirectly, to inform or 
give any evidence against any member or 
members of this or sitnilar societies, for any 
act or expression of theirs, done or made col- 
lectively or individually, in or out of this so- 
ciety, in pursuance of the spirit of this obli- 
gation. So help me God. 


King's Proclamation respecting Persons 
coming from Ireland.] March 18. Mr. 
Pitt presented the following Proclama- 
tion : 


By the Kinc a Prociamarion. 


“ GeorGcE R. 

** Whereas we have reason to appre- 
hend that divers persons, engaged in the 
treasonable conspiracy against us in our 
kingdom of Ireland, which lately mani- 
fested itself in open acts of rebellion and 


_ Ordinary Business at Meetings.—1. Presj- | 78" against us in our said kingdom, have 
dent elected. 2. Reports of delegates received, | NOt abandoned their treasonable designs 


3. Communications called for. 


voted for. 5. Motions made and determined. 
6. Time and place of next meeting ap- 
pointed. 


Plan of Discipline—That there shall be a 
committee of three elected out of every so- 
ciety, consisting of the secretary and two of 
the members, chosen for the following pur- 

ses, namely, to receive such persons as have 

een approved by the society, and to admo- 
members who have behaved impro- 
perly. 

Test for Members.—In the awful presence 
of God, I, A.B. do voluntarily declare, that 
I will persevere in endeavouring to form a 
brotherhood of affection amongst Britons of 
every description; and that I will also perse- 
vere in my endeavours to obtain an equal, 
full, and adequate representation of all the 
people in Great Britain: I do farther declare, 
that whatever misfortunes may befall any 
member or members of this or similar socie- 
ties, in legally pursuing the objects of this 
union, I will esteem it my duty to support 
them lawfully, to the utmost of my ability, 
So help me God. 

Test for Sccretary—In the awful presence 
of God, I, A.B. o voluntarily 
as long as I shall hold the office of secretary 
to this » I will, to the utmost of 


my abilities, faithfully discharge the duties | 


thereof. That all papers or documents, re- 
ceived by me as secretary, I will in safety 
keep: I will not give any of them, or any 
copy or copies of them, to any person or per- 
sons, members or others, but by a vote of 
this , and that I will, at the expi- 
ration of my secretaryship, deliver up to this 

all such papers as may be then in 
my possession. So help me God. 


- Test of Secrecy.—In the awful presence of 


ae cr 


declare, that | 


4. Candidates | against us; and acting in concert with 


our foreign enemies, are preparing to as- 
gist our said enemies, in an invasion of our 
kingdoms, and for that purpose are endea- 
vouring to incite and stir up rebellion and 
war against us in this kingdom: we have 
therefore thought it necessary, for the 
safety of our kingdoms, to prevent all per- 
sons engaged in such treasonable designs, 
from passing from our said kingdom of 
Ireland into this kingdom, and we do for 
that purpose, by and with the advice of 
our privy council, order, and do hereb 

strictly charge and command, that from 
and after the 20th day of March instant, 
no person whatsoever be eases to pass 
from our said kingdom of Ireland into this 
kingdom, except such persons as shall be 
in our service, and actually so employed ; 
and such persons as shall obtain a pass- 
port for that purpose from our lord lieu- 


‘tenant of our said kingdom of Ireland, 


his chief or under secretaries, the mayor 
or other chief magistrate of some city or 
town in Ireland, or one of our sate 
officers commanding our forces within the 
several districts in our said kingdom: and 
by and with the advice aforesaid, we do 
further order, and hereby strictly charge 
and command, that no person whatsoever 
(except as aforesaid) coming from our said 
kingdom of Ireland, be permitted to lank 
in this kingdom without our licence for that 


purpose first obtained ; and that all such 


ersons (except as atten who shall 
fand, or attempt to land, in this kingdom 
without such license as aforesaid, shall be 
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forthwith taken into custody, and detained 
in custody until our pleasure shall be fur. 
ther known: and we do further order and 
require, that all persons having such pass- 
ports as aforesaid, shall Produce-the same 
to some officer of our customs, at the port 
or place to which such persons shall come, 
before such persons shall be permitted to 
land at such port or place: and we do 

A with the advice aforesaid, 
strictly enjoin, require, and command, all 
and singular justices ofthe peace, mayors, 
sheriffs, bailiffs, constables, and all other 
our officers and subjects, to use their ut- 
most endeavours for the due execution of 
these our commands.—Given at our court 
at St. James’s the 18th day of March, 
1799, in the 89th year of our reign.—_God 
save the King.” 


King's Message relative to Persons 
brought in Custody, from freland. | April 
3. Mr. Secretary ‘Dundas presented the 
following Message from his Majesty : 

“ GeorGE it. 

“« His Majesty thinks it proper to ac- 
quaint the House of Commons, that, in 
Consequence of representations received 
from his lord lieutenant of Ireland; his 
Majesty has judged it important, for the 
peace and security of that kingdom, to 
give directions that several persons, who 
were in custody at Dublin and Belfast, on 


account of the active part they took in’ 


the rebellion, or for treasonable practices 
committed in Promoting the same, should 
be immediately removed to some place of 
safe custody out of that kingdom ; and his 

ajesty has therefore ordered that they 
should be brought over to this country, 
and should for the present be kept in cus- 
tody in Fort George. G. 4.” 


retatsve to a Union with Treland.] March | 


19. The order of the day being read for 
the Lords to be summoned, 

Lord Grenville. rose for the purpose of 
calling their lordships attention to the 
very important resolutions, communi- 
cated tu that House by the Commons re- 
lative to a Union with Ireland. In bringing 
forward this subject for the consideration 
of their lordships, he had the satisfaction 
of being convinced that the two main 
points upon which the question could be 
pro rly argued had been already esta- 

lished. namely, that whatever steps 
they should take on the present occasion, 


the exclusive rights of the Irish legisla- 
Ve) 
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ture should be duly res cted; and sea 
condly, that it is essential to the interests 
of the empire at large, and indeed, in the 
Present state of things, to the existence of 
Civilized society in Europe, that the con- 


nexion between the two kingdoms should - 


be strengthened and improved. He wag 
aware, that there wete some who would 
argue vehemently against the ado tion of 
the measure at an time, and under an 

circumstances, Without attending at that 
moment to objections in toto, he would 
consider whether or not the present was a 
time proper for bringing forward the dis- 
cussion; and in this view he would simp! 

ask, whether it was not wise and politic, 
by urging with as little delay as the na- 
ture of the case would admit of, a fair and 
temperate discussion of the general ques- 
tion to endeavour to do away the mig. 
taken prejudices which have prevailed 
againstthe measure in Ireland? In making 
this observation, nothing was farther from 
bis intention than to offend the Irish pare 
liament, or irritate the feelings of that 
nation ; neither did he think the present 
proceeding on the part of the British par. 
liament could fairly have that effect. And 
here he must remark upon the way in 
which the question stood in the parliament 
of Ireland. The resolution of their Com- 
mons (for more it could not be called) 
certainly was not conclusive. The pro- 
ceeding was taken in consequence of the 
measure being alluded to ina speech from 
the throne. What passed in their lower 
House of Parliament, so far from amounte 
ing to a law, was, in fact, a dead letter 
upon the Journals. In such case, should the 
British parliament be precluded from doin 

what wisdom and national policy dictated? 
The conduct of their ancestors, upon ar. 
occasion nearly similar, offered the bes. 
rule to them.” Let them see what that 
conduct was upon the affair of the Union 
with Scotland. If the resolutions of the 
parliaments of either country had been at 
that time considered as a bar to farther 


Proceedings, that sal utary measure would _ 


never have been perfected. The qucs- 
tion, therefore, was, whether, in the parti- 
cular circumstances of both countries, 
there was a necessity for the adoption ofa 
plan, whereby their strength and resources 
might be consolidated and improved? The 
necessity of a change in the system of the 

rish government was allowed. on all 
hands. The grand difference of opinion 
was, with respect to the remedy for the 
grievances complained of in that country ; 

[2U} - 
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and on this head he would declare, that he 
wever yet conversed with any well-in- 
formed man ftom Ireland, who did not 
say that the present state of things could 
not continue, consistently with the general 
tafety of the empire. e would contend, 
that the much-talked-of settlement of 
1782 was not, nor could it be from its na- 
ture conclusive. But because, in the 
peculiar circumstances of that day, it was 
thought prudent to make certain tempo- 
rary arrangements were ney not to be 
revised at a fitter et ebatae | ? The coun- 
try was at that time engaged in one of the 
most calamitous wars ever known in his- 
tory. Discontent, to a very high degree, 
was prevalent in Ireland; the nation was 
called upon to arm itself, and it took that 


opportunity to claim those concessions | 


which were then made by this country as 
® right. From these considerations, it 
gnight easily be implied, that the settle- 
soent was imperfect; and it was considered 
es such at the time. The parliament of 
Eogland declared that farther measures 
were necessary. It was therefore, the 
duty of parliament to come forward and 
wupply the defects of the former settle- 
ment. 

In looking farther into the relative state 
of the two countries, he would examine 
fnto the nature of their connexion, and 
what was the bond which held together 
‘countries ruled by separate and indepen- 
‘dent legislatures—it was merely this, that 
one common sovereign reigned over them 
=a sovereign constituted equally by the 
laws of both countries. This identity of 
the royal power was now the only remain- 
ing bond of connexion. In a pure and ab- 
solute monarchy such a bond of connexion 
might possibly be sufficient; but in a 
mixed government and limited monarchy 
fas was the British, and the other compo- 
ment parts of the government of the coun- 
tries distinct and separate, such a bend of 
wnion must be obviously imperfect. Nor 
was it alone to the British empire that 
‘wach an objection could be applied: the 
‘system of government of the United Pro- 
winces laboured under a defect not dissi- 
milar. The connexion of the different 
parts of that confederacy was by no means 
‘strong enough, and the effects of it were 
felt in every war those countries were en- 
gaged in. The case of America offered 
another instance. “Formerly, the con- 
‘nexion between the different provinces of 
shat continent and the mother country 
was nearly the same as that between Great: 
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stderr nd oheire ees Beitish 
rliament undeubted! & power 
PF bindi the Acericen colonies ia cass 
of ge and external policy; but for 
the internal concerns Pi the countries, 
each province possessed a separate legis- 
lature. When the colonies effected ther 
separation from Great Britain, in some 
degree the old system was continved; 
but they found it so inefficient to all the 
purposes of good government, that twe 
years had scarcely elapsed before it was 
set aside, and a new form of government 
substituted, in which the bond of union 
was made closer than the connexion which 
now subsisted between Great Britain and 
Ireland; and the executive and legislative 
were made the same in 8 great degree 
throughout the whole United States: 
yet, notwithstanding, every well-informed 
statesman would acknowledge, that the 
defect in the American constitution 
1s, that the executive authority is net yet - 
rendered sufficiently strong. However, 
other countries, besides America, had 
to complain of such defect. Had the 
Swiss provinces possessed an adequate 
bond of union, they would have been able 
successfully to oppose the designs of 
France. With respect to the su | 
existing bond of connexion between 
Britam and Ireland he was not afraid to 
say that it was absolutely null. If the 
two parliaments were suffered to remain in 
their present state ; if the countries hong 
together by no other bond of connexion 
than the present, the connexion was, he 
repeated, absolutely null. If, by the 
British constitution, the royal power could 
be exercised, free from the control of 
parliament, then, indeed, the regal idcen- 
tity might be a bond of connexion ; but € 
the whole system of the regal powcr was 
not only under the control, bat could vot 
go on without the aid and assistance of 
ene and the parliaments of each 
ingdgm were to remain distinct and sepa- 
rate, then he repeated, the bond of con- 
nexion was obviously nall. But, if we 
scrutinize the leading branches of the royad 
powers, and see in what manner they are 
capable of being exercised under the pre- 
sentsystem, the insecurity of the com 
nexion will be still more apparent. The 
first branch of the r power, m order 
and in dignity, in the British constitution, 
was what regarded the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment: ia this consideration, let the 
House look at the present situation of the 
Irish parliament, the uaeusures . 
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there, and then he would ask, if the king 
of England could be said to possess an 
efficient controlling power over the eccle- 
siastical establishments of Ireland? It 
was loudly asserted, that the only means 
of saving Ireland was granting Catholic 
emancipation, accompanied by patliamen- 
tary reform. ‘Let the House look to the 
possible consequences ef the adoption of 
such a measure, in the present state of 
things in Ireland. By the laws of Eng- 
land, the king was liable to .forfeit his 
erown in the case of his being a Roman 
‘Catholic: let them look to the effect ofa 
king of Great Britain, acting under the 
control of a Catholic parliament.—From 
the ecclesiastical power he would pass to 
that next ia rank, the judicial. There 
might exist twe distinct modes of admi- 
nistrating the civil pewer of rations, with- 
out much injurious consequence; but this 
would not hold good with respect to two 
different modes ef administering the ctri- 
minal laws. When these existed under 
separate controls, and liable hourly te 
different interpretations, the case was 
highly dangerous; the only remedy for 
this evil was one common and supreme 
wesort to refer to, whose decisions should 
be final. In this part of the executive 
government there was obviously no shadow 
of connexion. It was true the judges in 
Both countries were appointed by the 
¢ame person, but in course of time these 
judges «ust interpret the laws differently ; 
the inconvenience arising from this had 
already been severely felt in Ireland; 
for it would be one of the best means of 
@rawing English capital to that country, 
#o show the people here that their proper- 
ties would be as secure in Ireland as in 
Great Britain. 
The next branch of the royal authority 
regarded its fiscal power; that is, what 
related to the expenditure and adminis- 
tration of the public money. By the ar- 
raugement of 1782, in this particular, the 
unity of that part of the regal power of 
both kingdoms was completely annulled. 
‘This was an evil, however, that would be 
gtadually extinguished by an incorporated 
union: and in this part of the present sys- 
tem Ireland was peculiarly liable to feel 
‘an inconvenience—he meaot with respect 
to loans. It was to this country that Ire- 
land, in cases of necessity, must look for 
asupply, and the difficulty of negotiating 
‘them here must be increased, by the idea 
‘that she [rish parliament was completely 
independent of this country. But, in the 
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event of a union, a system of mutual ald 
and accommodation, in the line of finance, 
would speedily be established. From this 
consideration he next passed te a point 
which, at the present moment, was af 
more than ordinary importance; namely, 
the military power of the crown. é 
would, in the present instance, but dwell 
lightly on the naval power of the crown, 
as it the less concerned Ireland as a dig- 
tinct kingdom; but see the constitutien 
of the military force in the British system 
of government. The mutiny bill, by which 
the army was alone supported, was sub- 
mitted to the discretion of parliament from 
ear to year. 
reland was in like manner at the met 
of the Irish parliament, and they had it 
in their power to refuse the supplies for 
its support. Many cases might be sup- 
». wherein this independent legisla- 
tive power, on the part of Ireland, might 
tendalmost tothedestruction of the empire 
at large, and where this part of the identity 
of the regal power might be null and void. 
He would cite a particular instance: @ 
very few i ago the parliament of this 
country thought proper, upon the recom- 
mendation of the crown, to augment the 
pay of the naval and military forces. The 
parliament of Ireland did the same with 
respect to the military establishment. 
What might the consequences be, if it 
pleased the Irish parliament to exercise 
their independence, in refusing the aug- 
mentation. This part of the subject em- 
braced another very serious point, namely, 
the qualifications and tests required of 
persons admitted into the service: these 
were in some degree different in both 
countries, the possible consequénces of 
such a distinction might be well concetved 
for on the cordial co-operation of the mi- 
litary forces of a country its existence de- 
pended. The admissibility of Catholics 
into the army, through the medium of the 
Irish regulations, was a possible evil of 
serious magnitude. | 
He had thus gone through the ecclesi- 
astical, judicial, fiscal, and military branches 
of the regal power. There sti?l remained 
some other important branches to be con- 
sidered: the first of these was what re- 
lated to the concerns of external policy, 
such as the power of peace and war, and 
foreign negotiation ; and in these respects 
let it be considered what the possible con- 
sequences .of the present system might 
be. His majesty by the advice of the 
parliament of one country, might be at 


The army of the crown in 
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war with a particular power with whom 
the Irish parliament might think it the in- 
terest of their country to be at peace, and 
engaged in treaties of commerce. Two 
‘,Jnstances occurred very lately in which 
the reality of this supposition might have 
been experienced—the Spanish and Rus- 
sian armaments. 
ministers had taken a different turn, the 

roposition might have been at issue: for 
Trelana might with one of those powers 
have strongly conceived it her interest to 
remain at peace: and that she would re- 
sume the power of acting differently there- 
upon from England was evident, inasmuch 
as the measures of government were then 
submittid to the Irish parliament, and de- 
bated ; and what did that imply but the 
power of deciding upon the subject at dis- 
cretion? Let this view of the question, 
and these possible consequences, be se- 
riously considered! Let their lordships 
look to the consequences, if the zealous 
exertions and eloquence of certain orators 
had been successful in persuading the 
Irish parliament to be of their opinion, 
that the war was ruinous and unjust, that 
the British government were the aggres- 
sors, that it was on the one side a _confe- 
deracy of despots fighting against the es- 
tablishment of liberty. These points were 
enough to prove the insecurity of the bond 


of union in respect to the prerogative of 


_ peace and war; there still remained to be 
considered the executive power, as pre- 
siding over the internal policy of kreland ; 
and with respect to this, it would bea 
inere waste of time to attempt to prove, 
that under the present system there was 
the least bond of connexion when the in- 
ternal toncerns of Ireland were referred 
to. One point yet remained untouched 
e-the power of the crown, in the choice 
of its confidential advisers and ministers, 
for the affairs of both countries. The 
question was one of peculiar delicacy, 
‘ whether it regarded the advisers of the 
crown for the concerns of the general po- 
_licy of the empire, or for the administra- 
tion of the particular affairs of either coun- 
try: the question of the respective con- 
trol of either parliament was here to be 
. considered; and considering this control 
as vesting equally in each for the guidance 
of the respective ministers of each coun- 
try, the regal bond of union was here as 
inefficacious as in any of the other branches 
of the regal power: but it had fallen to 
his lot to hear his majesty’s British minis- 
ters censured for what was deemed the 
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raalversation of the Irish government, and 
not only for that, but even for acts passed 
in the Irish parliament. 


Having thus touched upon all the parts 


in which the bond of the union between 
the countries was asserted to consist, and 
in which detail he trusted he had clearly 
proved its nullity, he contended, that the 
countries were reduced to the alternative 
of either giving up the exercise of the in- 
dependence ot the parliament of tbe one 
country, or of all bond of connexion be- 


tween both. There was a particular in- 
stance, which could be introduced best in 
this part of his argument, and respected 
the question ofa regency, either as,it em- 


braced the case generally, or referred to 


the various modes by which the power of 
a regent may be exercised. The case ac- 
tually occurred in 1759, and, the conduct 
of the Irish parliament thereupon best 
spoke for itself. No specific mode was 
laid down before that period for meeting 
such an exigency. The question was 
considered by both parliaments, and the 
mode in which the Irish parliament thought 
proper to supply the exigency was one 
very different from that adopted by the 
British: the person chosen to fill that 
high office was undoubtedly the same; 
but had it pleased Providence to call him 
to perform its duties, he was to have 
exercised his authority in a different 
way in the respective kingdoms, and held 
the office by a different tenure. The ma- 


jority of both parliaments might think 


themselves right, but they certainly could 
not both be right. This was one of the 
many cases which evinced the necessity of 
an incorporated union, and this important 
exigency could hot properly be remedied 
in any other way; for what signified the 
nomination of a regent of Ireland by an 
Irish act of parliament? The very pro- 
ceeding implies, on their part, the power 
of appointing a regent. Their conduct 
was an abandonment of the principle upon 
which the connexion between the coun- 
tries was always held to subsist, and su- 
elena the authority of the British par- 
lament, in whom the right vested, to 
supply such a defect in the regal authority. 
The same principle that applied to the 
case of regency also went to affect the 
king's title to the ¢rown; as it was held 
an act of treason to deny the power of 
parliament to vary the succession to the 
crown. By what was called the Annexa- 
tion act, the crowns of the two kingdoms 
were united. Let any well-informed man 
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‘be asked, what constituted the union of 
the crown? and he will say, the act of 
Henry the 8th, known by the name of the 
Annexation act. Now, when the Irish 
parliament, by its late conduct, trampled 
so close upon that principle, he would 
leave the House to judge, whether or not 
it went to affect the principle upon which 
the title to the crown rests. In this view 
of the case, was not the parliament of 
England called upon to suggest a remedy 
for those complicated evils? The settle- 
meot of 1782 was avowedly not conclu- 
sive; it was imperfect, and it became the 
duty of parliament to endeavour to supply 
the deficiencies. The only bond of con- 
nexion subsisting between the countries 
was obviously insecure. It was a una- 
nimously received opinion, that some re- 
medy must be applied; and he was con- 
fident there existed only one effectual 
mode—an incorporated legislative union. 

The connexion between the countries 
arose from conquest, on the part of this 
country ; but that conquest was achieved 
gradually. One of the most deeply-rooted 
causes of the present unhappy state of 

Ireland was, the religious d?ssentions pre- 
vailing therein. To elucidate this point, 
his lordship entered into a detailed history 
of the reformation, as it affected those 
islands ; shortly after its first commence- 
ment until the distinction arose of Catho- 
lic and Protestant. When Protestantism 
became the religion of the governing 
powers in England, it necessarily became 
that of the governing powers in Ireland, 
but not of the great bulk of the people. 
These religious distinctions were the 
cause of the present calamities of Ire- 
Jand ; and not only of the present calami- 
ties, but of the frequent cruel rebellions 
and civil wars, which desolated the island 
from the reign of Elizabeth'until the Re- 
volution. A colony of English sectaries 
was transplanted by Cromwell into the 
north of Ireland, a had sucked in with 
their very milk a hatred against Popery— 
this became a case of increased national 
animosity on the score of religion. The 
first English monarch who set himself 
earnestly to introduce a system of peace- 
able policy, and some degree of agricul- 
ture and commerce into Ireland was James 
ist; it was followed by his son during 
the administration of the great earl of 
Strafford; but the subsequent rebel- 
lion, which owed its cause to religious 
animosities, undid most of those advan- 
tages, which were not much restored 
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by the wavering counsels of Charles 2nd. 
The case of the unfortunate James showed 
the dangerous power of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, and what their views 


were, with respect to the crown and 
constitution of England. However, it 
was not until the reign of our present 
gracious sovereign that a truly liberal 


policy was adopted with respect to those 


people. Every thing that was required on 
the score of religion was accorded them, 
and it was evident what little good effect 
it produced from the present system of 
In 1778, the 
peovle of that country generally wished 


for what they called a free trade; that 
was granted to them in 1780. Great ex- 


pectations were formed from that measure 
which have not been realized. The pros- 
perity of Ireland could not be established 
by such means. It was by an influx of 
capital into the country—by introducing 
habits of industry, good order, and mora- 


lity, among the lower classes of the peo- 


ple, that it could be achieved, and there | 
was little hope of those being carried into - 
effect under the present system. In 1782, 
his majesty, with that paternal care for 
the interests of all his subjects which so 
peculiarly characterizes him, called upon 
the Irish nation to state the causes of their 
discontent. ‘They did so: and with a li- 
beral policy, the settlement of 1782 was 
granted to them according to their desires. 
The events since have proved that they 
were completely deceived; what a | re- 
quired was granted to them, but all the 
evils remain still. A few years after, a 
new light broke in upon the people of 
‘© Catholic emancipation and 
parliamentary reform” was the cry; and 
this was raised even by the lower orders 
of the people. However, no ppinion 
could be more erroneous than that this 
last class of the people seriously wished for 
either, as independent of the confessions 
of avowed and convicted traitors, it ap- 
peared that the lower classes of the pea- 
ple neither cared for Catholic emancipa- 
tion nor parliamentary reform. Not one in 
ten ever heard of the words: among those 
who did, ninety nine out of a hundred werc 
ignorant of what they meant. But thesc ex- 
pressions served as a watch word, and the 
exertions made to. corrupt these unhappy 
persons, served to disseminate widely the 
poison of French principles. But it was 
by the restoration Pe good morals and the 
reign of industry that those persons could 
alone be made useful members of society, 
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and the kingdom at large benefited by a 
political system, which would draw off the 
attention of the people from matters of 
trifling and internal concern, to affairs of 
greater political importance; as were in- 
stanced by the good effects arising from | 
the consolidating of several petty aad im- 
potent states and republics, on the conti- | 
nent of Eurepe, into large aad extensive 
kingdoms. By the application of such a 
general rule of policy to Ireland, that 
country would be really benefited in the 
Grst instance, and every ether practical 
good woald soon follow. The progress of 
civilization was obstructed by the present 
eystem of the Irish government, which 
could in no effectual way be obviated but 
by a legislative union. By it the evil de- 
the Catholics would be frustrated, 
and their attention turned to other chan. : 
The Protestants, from wishing to 
preserve an ascendancy in the limits of 
their own island, would look to eggran- 
dizement and ascendancy threugh the 
such a 
measure. would also have the salutary 


signs 


mels. 


medium of a united parliament. 


effect of establishing a ecale of ranks and 
gradations of society in that country 
which was now much wanted : it was the 
enly means by which capital could be 
drawn into that island, or effoctual in- 
dustry established there; and above all, 


of counteracting the perfidious designs of 


the enemy with respect to Ireland. B 

the measure of an incorporated union all 
those grievances could alone be healed, 
end religious distinctions be radically done 
away.——The competency of the parliament 
of either country had been questioned ; 
but the practice of our ancestors, the re- 
cords of history, and particularly the opi- 
nion of that excellent Jawyer and states- 
man, Blackstone, obviated that idea. In 
the opinion of that lawyer parliament was 
competent to effect a change in the con- 
stitution itself, as it had done in the mea- 
sure of the union with Scotland. The 
noble lord proceeded to argue the futility 
of this objection, from analogy. Had it 
been admitted, the British parliament 
.could never have been constituted in its 
presentform ; for what was the parliament 
of England but an aggregate of petty 
states, which had from time to time 
merged into one’ Had it not been en- 
larged by the union of Walos, and of the 
to county palatinates? If, then, it 
were argued that the parliament of Ire- 
-land was incompetent to agree to an in- 
Corporate union, it must follow, that every 
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act of the English parliament, not only 
since the union with Scotland, but even 
since its first existence as a parliament, 
was an infringement upon public rights 
This objection was founded in the princi. 
ples of Freach Jaeobiniem ; and with the 
admission of such principles, no govern- 
ment could exist: the admission of the 
modern doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the people, would be to destroy the very 
frame of government; it implied in its 
very statement an inconsistency and con- 
tradiction. The sovereignty of the people 
did not exist, even in the purest demo- 
cracy, for in the purest democracy, there 
had always existed: a medium er channel 
by which the sovereignty of the whole was 
exercised. A second objection was one 
which, if well founded, he should certain! 
feel of great weight : he meent that whi 
regarded the honour and independence of 
the Irish parliament. But to what did thie 
objection amount ? When examined, it 
would be found that never was there a 
more groundless misapprehension of terms. 
For, first of all the very notion of com- 
pact, on which this union between the Je- 
gislature of the tao kingdome was pro- 
posed to be founded, implied the indepen- 
dence of each; for unless there was inde- 
pendence, there could not be contract ; 
and the very recognizing of the power of 
the parliament of Ireland to enter into 
this treaty, contained an acknowledgment 
of its distinct independent autherity. The 
forms of proceeding in the present busi- 
ness, all went upon this supposition. His 
majesty had equally submitted to the le- 
gislature of each kingdom, the propositien 
of a enion between them. What could 


More strongly imply, i its very nature, 


the power and indcpendence of eech, 
when it was left with them either to adopt 
or reject the plan proposed? Ifthe pro- 
posed resolutions went to weaken in any 
considerable degree this principle of the 
independence of the Irish parliament, he 
should not wonder at the repugnance 
with which the proposition was receiv- 
ed. But how stood the fact? This 
measure, so far from destroying the 
independence of Ireland, was calcu- 
lated to strengthen and consolidate that 
independence, by rendering her a part of 
the proudest and most solid independence 
that ever was enjoyed. A similar ebjec- 
tion had been started at the time of the 
Scottish uniop, but thongh evuaeierd 
urged upon that occasion, it was not al- 
lowed. And whet bad been the conse~ 
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of that event? Had the rank 
which Scotland held among nations been 
diminished? Had its dignity been sacri- 
ficed, or its prosperity curtailed? Quite 
the reverse. Before the union, England 
and Scotland, were, in fact, less indepen- 
dent than when they afterwards com- 
posed the kingdom of Great Britain. By 
this union, each kingdom had become 
more indepeadent of foreign natiens ; 
gach country had become more powerful, 
anid had increased in prosperity. In lke 
manner, supposing this legislative union 
took place, he would insist upon it, that not 
only no individual would svffer in dignity, 
nal i or condition, but that in a national 
view they would receive an addition. It 
was for the general intereste of the empire 
to consult the interests of every compo- 
ment part of it. In providing for the secu- 
rity of that country, they were at the 
same time making provision for the com- 
goon security of the British empire. And 
what could be adduced as a more power- 
ful motive than this, that both countrics 
were assailed by a common enemy, whose 
eim was, to destrey Great Britain by 
soaking Ireland the medium of that mis- 
chief; just as, previous to the union with 
Scotland, it was the aim of France to 
make that country subservient to their in- 
eidious designe? At present, there seemed 
10 principle of resistance to the tyrannical 
power ef France in Europe, but by Great 
Britain; and in the relative situation of 
these different countries, and particularly 
in the present situation of Ireland, that 
ceuntry could only jook for support to 
Great Britain. The promoters of the 
Zrish rebellion were fully sensible of this 
truth ; they well knew that the indepen- 
dence of Ireland was materially involved 
in its connexion with Great Britain; and 
that if this connexion with Britain were 
once dissolved, Ireland would not thereby 
become independent, but would rather 
fall under the dominion of France. Such 
was the situation of Ireland, if left uncon- 
nected with this country, that it could not 
oppose increased resistance to increased 
danger. And if this were properly consi- 
dered, the propriety would appear of con- 
solidating the interests of both countries, 
in order to. make a successful stand against 
‘the commen enemy. 

After apolegising to the House for 
having engrossed so much of its time in 
going ever these tepics, lord Grenville 
gaid, he should move that the Resolutions 
of the Commons be read pro forma; he 
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should then move, that the House do agree 
with the said resolutions; after which he 

0 to move, that the resolutions be 
aid before his majesty, in the form of a 
joint address of beth Houses, with au 
humble request tbat his majesty would lay 
them before the parliament of Ireland, at 
what time to bis majesty sbould seem — 


most proper. Lord Grenville then moved, © 
‘¢ That the several Resolutions communie 


cated by the Commons to this House, ata 
conference on the 18th of February last, 
respecting the means of improvieg, and 
Perpetuating the Connexion between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of augmenting 
the strength, power, and resoarces of the 
British Empire, be now read.” 

Ear] Fitzwilliam, said it was not his in- 
tention to follow the noble lord through 
all his statements; and his reason was 
shortly this, that he meant to press the 
impropriety uader the present situation of 
affairs, of discussing the subject at all. 
Avoiding, therefore, the question, whether 
the measure would be a benefit to Ireland 
er not, le should contend, that in this, 
the moment of [ perky distreas in which 
this country hed been involved, it would 
weeken, instead of strengthen the means 
of resistance to the enemy. The parlia- 
ment of Ireland had explicitly given their 
negative to the measure. Did any one 
know the evils existing in Ireland? A 
rebellion raged against the government. 
There was, as the noble lord had properly 
stated, a disunion between the ranks and 
distinctions of men. Would any man say, 
that a legislative union could at the pre- 
sent moment, remedy the evils complained 
of? Was it a matter of course, that, what- 
ever those evils were, they could be re- 
moved immediately by an incorporated 
union? Did the noble lord mean to say, 
that to the legislature of Ireland these evils 
were owing? If they were, it must be at- 
tributable to the influence prevailing in 
that legislature. Might not the same in- 
fluence prevail in the incorporated legis- 
lature? Where, then, would be the re- 
medy? You must look, therefore, to 
different ones, and of whatever nature 
they may be, none can be effectual but by 
unanimity. Upon the subject of the dis- 
tinctions between the orders, would they 
be remedied by an incorporated union? 
He had heard, indeed, an insinuation 
thrown out. But had the House or the 
people of Ireland, any thing of greater 
weight than this insinuation? If it. was 
meant to conciliate the Catholics and the 
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lower orders of the people, and this was the representatives of an army ? Was this 
to be done by an incorporated union, it | the body which their lordshi 8 desired to 
‘would first be necessary to show them how | haye ? Was this the period in which ig 
much they would be benefited by it.| was wished to introduce such represen. 
Many, who were amongst the brightest | tatives? He should now proceed to state 
Ornaments of the state, were at present / something personal to himself. A repre. 
shut out of the legislature of this country. | sentation of the circumstances under which 
Who would tell him that the Protestant | he went to Ireland had been given, and 
interest would be endan ered by the ad-| it was upon that point that he be ged 
mission of a Catholic load into the House? | to give some explanation. <«« J have 
Yet this, with all the niggardly Jealousy, understood,” gaid his lordship, “ that it 
fit only for the darkest minds, was refused. | has been stated in another place, that 

during my administration in Ireland, I wag 


id any one at this time of day believe 

that the family of the Stuarts would be | never required to retract what I had been 
supported by the Catholics? And yet | directed by government to Propose. If ig . 
the benches of the House were bare’ of | has been stated that Inever received orders 
those, who, in point of birthright, had as to bring forward the question of Catholic 
much right to a seat in that House as an emancipation on the part of government, 
of their lordships. The noble lord had l 


said that the tests required in the army of | j 


different. They were so. In Ireland they 
had admitted the Catholics into the army ; 
in England they were excluded. Would 
the Catholics then, be conciliated by | sary that to these statements I should add 
petting into a more narrow-minded legis. | a short history of the transaction. Yield- 
ature? An incorporated union did not 
promise that which they required: it put 
them rather at a greater distance. The 


whole arguments of the noble lord tended orders clearly understood by me, notto give 


rise to or bring forward the question of Ca. 


atise from a Separate legislature, had ex- 


land. But in yielding to this argument, I 
isted from the most ancient times. It was 


entered my protest against resisting the 
question, if it should be brought forward 
from any other quarter; and | made most 
distinct declarations, that in case of its 
being so brought forward, it should re- 
ceive ay full support. With these decla- 
rations I assumed the government of Ire- 
land. This I state upon my honour.— 
His lordship returning to the subject of 
the union, said, that whether the object 
Proposed was good or not, he should con- 
tend that the circumstances of the times, 
with a rebellion raging in Ireland, made it 
impossible to incorporate it at the pre- 
Sent moment. For these reasons, con~ 
vinced of the impropriety of discussin 
the subject at present, he should move the 
previous question. 

he Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
he cordially concurred in eve thing 
that was asserted by the noble earl in 
praise of the Roman Catholics. He con- 
essed there were to be found among 
them characters that ‘would prove orna- 


claration to the Irish parliament. The 

had the power of deliberating upon it, and, 
of course, of deciding. The House, then, 
had the experience of ages, that the dan. 


‘Tebellion of Ireland? Do you wish to in- 
troduce the representatives of Ireland ? 
Representatives elected by the free elec. 
tors of Ireland? Oh! no—by British 
‘bayonets. Such, should there be a disgo- 
lution, under such auspices, must the ge- 
neral election be Carried on;—with an 
atmy not only in possession of the sword, 
but having the law at its disposal. Could 
Great Britain, then, have any thing but 
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warmer against each other. The Protes- 
tant ascendancy was established, and had 
recourse to the’ interference of the grand 
juries to concur with them in discounte- 
nancing the Roman Catholic body. The 
Roman Catholics observed a more tempé= 
rate behaviour, and came over hither to 
represent their grievances. Their peti- 
tion was graciously attended to ; and they 
were immediately relieved, though not to 
the extent of a total emancipation. In 
1793, every thing remained quiet: great 
gratitude was expected for the favours 
conferred on the Catholics; but on the 
contrary, they showed no obligation to 
the parliament of Ireland: and hence the 
loss of authority by that parliament. In 
1794, ministers, ‘rritated at this ingrati- 
tude, had recourse to measures which 
produced great discontent. They sent 
over the noble earl ( Fitzwilliam ), whose 
system he was sorry had not been pro- 
ceeded on: during his short administra- 
tion, however, of about three months, all 


must observe, however, that this subject 
had no relation to the question immedi- 
ately before the House, or to the si- 
tuation of the Irish Roman Catholics, 
though the adoption of the propose 
union might ultimately tend to do the 
Roman Catholics the justice they de- 
served. But now, as & large and general 
capi be was by no means surprised 
that at first sight it was objected to as im- 
proper to be discussed at the present mo- 
ment. Most undoubtedly such a measure 
should be the work of peace and of time: 
it should be the pesult of dispassionate 
judgment and of calm consideration. It 
was not, however, the first question to be 
examined: there were others, the conside- 
ration of which should precede that of the 
union, and one of them was, whether it 
was possible for the affairs of Ireland to 
go on as they are now governed ? The 
other, if an union was to take place, whe- 
ther it should be a parliamentary or an 
incorporate union ? Can the affairs of 
Ireland go on, if they continue to be go- 
verned as they now are: OF do they re- 
quire some remedy? If they do, is the 
projected union that remedy? This was 
the point to be considered ; but sure he 
was, that it was morally impossible that 
things should go on as they now were in 
Ireland. When young, he had seen & 
dispatch from a then minister to a noble 
duke when lord lieutenant, in which the 
minister says, “ how comes it to pass that 
the laws have lost all energy, the magis- 
trates all authority, and the parliament all 
reverence, In Ireland?” The noble duke 
answered, that they were lost by a shame- 
ful inattention to every Guty in conse- 
quence of which government was verging 
to a total dissolution, and it would soon 
be impossible to enforce obedience to the 
laws but through the medium of the mi- 
litary. This was the case in 1759. _—_ It 
was unnecessary to observe what had 
passed since. But he would proceed to 
show why he thought that the Irish go- 
vernment could not go on as it was now 
constituted. He would only allude to 
public acts which had occurred a few 
ears back. In 1791 the Roman Catho- 
ics first presented their petition to the 
Trish parliament : it must be in the recol- 
jection of every noble lord how that pe- 
tition was received, and what provocation 
it occasioned. In 1792 they presented it 
again; but it met with the same contu- 
mely as before. In 1793, the Catholics 
and the Protestants became somowhat 
[ VOL. XXXIV. J 


loyal; there then existed no foreign con- 
nexion with the enemy. But afterwards 
they had recourse to measures of coercion. 
In 1796 these coercive measures became 
more severe : the indemnity and insurrec- 
tion bills were passed. Then an ambas- 
sador was first sent to France from the 
discontented party (and much he feared 
that a treaty between France and the 
United Irishmen still subsisted) ; an ar- 
mament sailed from Brest in consequence 
of it to invade Ireland. ‘In 1798, another 


try. Antrim and many counties in the 
north are proclaimed in a state of dis- 
turbance, and rebels are hourly expecting 
assistance from France. Now, a moment's 
reflection must show how rapidly the peo- 
ple of Ireland had passed from one X= 
treme to the other; and if the country 
could be brought to such violence without 
any check, could a government so abused 
continue 2—The noble marquis then ad- 
verted to the attainder of lord Edward 
Fitzgerald after his death and without 
any trial. This was 4 precedent far more 
alarming than any on the Statute book. 
This was an act passed by the Irish par- 
liament, which not even rebellion could 
justify, and which, if it was not tyranny, 
he knew of nothing that deserved that 


a. 


name. Was it possible for a government 


was tranquil—all was well affected and - 
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where such acts were passed, to continue | was to furnish a ship and a half, another 
for any time? There was no remedy for | a quarter, and so on. There should be 
all these evils but a union. The Orange | one and only one navy, furnished by the 
and the Green, the Dissenter, Catholic, | united zeal of all parts of the whole em- 
and Churchman, when attacked by acom-| pire. There should also be but one law 
mon enemy, call out by instinct for a| for the two countries. He threw no slur 
union between each other. A union was| on the mode in which justice was admi- 
at all times desirable; at present it was | nistered in Ireland ; but no man of sense 
indispensable. The resolutions respect- | would be sorry that it should be adminis- 
ing it should be acted on immediately , | tered in Ireland ag it isin England. Why, 
for our very existence was at stake. then, the two countries ought to have one 
As to what passed in 1782, making the | army, one navy, one law. The next 
exception of one person, the cabinet at | point was commerce; but here he would 
that time consisted of as great and worthy | observe, that the law was paramount to 
men as any that ever existed inthis coun- | all ideas of commerce ; for, indeed, if a 
try. ‘They were ten in number, and only | man were to ask him whether he would 
three of them were dead; consequently | give up his pound of sugar or his Habeas 
there were six of them to bear testimony | Corpus act, or whether he would give up 
to the truth of what he was about to say. | his trial by jury or the pound of indigo, 
He had made some communication, 1m | he should say he had no invincible at- 
1782, about a plan whieh he had much at | tachment to indigo, or sugar, but that he 
heart, but which was not proceeded upon. | had to the Habeas Corpus act and the 
It did not go the length of a dispatch. It | trial by jury. The next point was a point 
related to what might be called the ex- | of finance. Ireland had derived great ad- 
pense of the system which was carried | vantages, in a financial point of view, from 
under the two parliaments—not the cor- | this country ; but it was not to be expect- 
ruption, but the reputation of the corrup- | ed that these advantages should continue 
tion of the two governments. This had | without an union; because without a 
nothing to do with a union. Those who | union, there was no security for their con- 
‘had eaken ashare inthe proceedings of | tinyance. There must therefore be be- 
1782 had entered into no pledge whatever 
about a union. It was extraordinary that 
any one should refer to it on the present 
occasion. Most clear it was, that those 
who favaured the idea of a union at this 
moment were no more acting in violation 
of any pledge in 1782, than those who 
were now opposing that idea, neither 
baving entered into any pledge upon the 
subject. He could not conceive how any 
man possessed of a clear understanding 
could think of introducing the idea of 
any pledge to do nothing as between the 
two countries since the proceedings of 
1782. The present plan could not be 
said to grow out of those of 1782, an 
more than those of 1782 could be consi- 
dered as a bar to anyf uture proceeding. 
Having then, dismissed as irrelevant, 
| 
| 


tween this country and Ireland a system 
of union, as it were, offensive and defen- 
sive, against the common enemy. What 
was the next point? <A mode, or general 
system of taxation; and, by the way, 
under this head, an honourable an effici- 
ent measure might be adopted for taxing 
the absentees of Ireland, who had been 
much complained of: many of them he 
knew to be conscientious and honourable 
men, and if equitably taxed, they would 
cheerfully pay the impost. These were 
the great points of union which he wished 
to see carried into effect. Some might 
say, ‘* You have the greater part of them 
already.” To which he would answer: 
‘‘T would have a union, that we may be 
sure of having them always, instead of 
their being, ag they are now, subject to 
the proceedings of 1782, he came to the | the affection, and, perhaps, jealousy of 
consideration of the point of the union of | two bodies of people. I think that this 
force—a union of armies, for instance. , consideration 1s essential to the strength 
Unless there was such a union of the, of the whole of the British empire.’ 

armies of the two countries, as would} But there was one point on which his 
enable us to say that there was but one | mind doubted, as to the mode of carrying 
army, he would say with regard to the|a union into effect, and that was the 
affaira of the British empire, “ chaos is | union of the parliaments. Upon all the 
come again.” The navy should also be {| other points his mind was clearly satisfied. 
united. It should not be made up of) He had no doubt that the landed and com-. 
patch work, as.if one part of the enipire | mercial interests in Ireland would be be- 
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nefited by it, not in some local respects, , 
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‘‘ ig not what religion you shall have but 


but upon a generalscale. It had been said ; whether you shall be permitted to have 
that the union would be the ruin of Dub-| any? It is not whether this, or that reli- 
lin. He did not think so. He had a| gion shall be destroyed; but whether all 


very good estate in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin; and he believed that his estate 
would be worth more after the union than 
it was now. It was not on that account 
that he spoke in favour of the measure. 
He was above any such consideration. 
He was in,favour of the measure on account 
of its apparentgeneral utility. With regard 


to the subject of taxation and commerce, | al 


it was more likely to be in favour of the 
people of Ireland than against them. But 
this subject was so well treated by dean 
Tucker, who had introduced into a few 
pages of his pamphlet more sense, as well 
as more patriotism, than was to be found 
in whole volumes, that he should be doing 
injustice to the author if he attempted to 
convey his meaning in any words but 
his own. He should therefore only men- 
tion this matter, by way of inform- 
ing their lordships, that in this pamphlet 
they would find every thing that he 
could wish to say upon the subject. As 
to the question of an addition of one hun- 
dred members to the English House 
of Commons, and of their being outvoted, 
he was under no such apprehension; the 
minister knew too well the advantages of 
one battalion of guards to neglect another. 
There was another point which ought 
to be well settled before any union could 
be of any avail—that was, the disposition 
of the people of Ireland. He knew not 
how far they might misunderstand their 
true interests, nor to what violence they 
might be led. Upon this subject it was 
manifest that ministers had misled them- 
selves: they were ignorant of the disposi- 
tions of the parliament of Ireland, for if 
they had thought they would have been 
outvoted, they would not have brought 
the subject forward. With regard to the 
Catholics, their emancipation was a thing 
which it was vain to attempt to stop. 
It was silly to say that we were sorry that 
any thing was done for the Cathglics; we 
ought’ to rejoice at it, and cheerfully 

sh what we had begun. There was 
nothing to fear from it. Those who 
thought there was, ought to look at the 
condition of the pope, and the state of 
France; they would then see that there 
was no fear from any body of men on ac- 
count of the religion they professed. 
That species of deception was gone: 
*‘ The question,” said the noble marquis, 


religion shall be destroyed? Under this 
situation of things, every good man is 
called upon to join the standard of Jesus 
Christ—to keep the religion of Jesus 
Christ; any religion is better than none ; 
at all events, unite to oppose and keep 
from entering among you those who 
have no religion, and who are enemies to 


A member whom he did not know per- © 
sonally (Mr. Dobbs), but whose speeches 
in the Irish House he admired, had said 
of the people of Ireland, “ treat them 
fairly and justly, avow at once your 
object, and if it be jast, I will pledge my-’ 
self for their acquiescence.” He would 
add to the speech of that sensible man, 
and say, do not come forward with yuor 
hesitating, ‘ perhaps,” ot ‘it may be,” 
or * we will consider,” or any such ambi- 
guity; but come boldly forward at once, 
and tell them sincerely what you intend 
doing. Speak to them as men that are 
free, and determined to be free. In all 
the affairs of life sincerity has succeeded 
nine times out of ten: and although the 
mass of the people of Ireland are to be pi- 
tied for want of education, yet 1 know, 
from the experience of forty years, that 
liberality is never ill réquited by them. 
And here I am induced to allude to a 
whimsical trifle, which I am informed is 
well expressed in the Irish language :—=s 
person is accused by the landlady of a 
public house with having stolen her 
poker ; he swears the most bitter oaths 
that he has not; but, says she, you have 
not pledged your honour. Oh! says he, 
touch my honour, touch my life. There's 
your parry poker! This was, to a consi- 
derable extent, descriptive of the national 
character, and showed how much might 
be expected from being plain with such a 
people. But to come to persons of edu- 
cation among the Irish people; the dis- 
senters, for instance; there was not, he 
believed, a better informed body of men 
in the world than they were; and they 
added to their information a firmness that 
was peculiar to theniselves. He should 
therefore like to know what they thought 
of this proposed union. It would be bet- 
ter for ministers to collect this species of 
information than to talk about the com- 
petence of parliament. “ I hate the 
word competence,” said the noble mar- 
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quis; “I hate the word rights. I would 
not be within a hundred miles of the dis- 
cussion of either, if I could help it. I 
care nothing for your majority of five in 
the House of Commons. I would rather 
adhere to the opinion of one sensible un- 
biassed man than a majority of seventy 
others who were heated by a party debate 
or the views of a faction. Ido not think 
that ministers have much real knowledge 
upon the subject; it is pretty clear they 
have not from what has happened. I 
have no knowledge myself upon this 
point I am no dissenter, nor am I a Ca- 
tholic. But for my own part, I should 
have great confidence in the judgment, as 
well as the conduct of the present lord 
lieutenant. He is of no party. He is 
brave, and he is wise; for k. is cautious, 
as well as intrepid. Let him pledge his 
honour to the propriety of any measure, 
and I shall be much disposed to assent to 
it.”’—-But whatever was to be done, there 
should be no tricking in the case. In tri- 
fling times and trivial circumstances that 
might do, but not in the present; and 
unless there was an entire union of mind, 
the thing had better be abandoned alto- 
Sande As to the union with Scotland, 
1e should pass it over, for it had in reality 
no bearing upon this case. This was a very 
Important question. It came home to the 
doors of their lordships. The present 
was an awful period. The contest was a 
serious contest. It would lead, unless 
wisdoin interfered, to a dismal conflict be- 
tween the rich and the poor, in which if 
they regarded the rich as foes, the poor 
would be the greatest sufferers; but it 
was difficult to make them _ properly 
understand that truth. Great care should 
be taken to prevent the civil strife to 
which the contest in which we were en- 
gaged had so direct a tendency. There 
was now an executive directory in Ireland 
communicating with France. Ministers 
had not proper information, upon that 
subject, for they knew not where it was, 
else they would surely put an end to its 
proceedings. It was his wish that due 
caution should be used to preserve the 
British empire entire amidst the convul- 
sions of surrounding states. He wished 
to see Great Britain and Ireland stand 
like two rocks in the sea, unmoved and 
unaffected by storms or tempests: to see 
their inhabitants join heart and hand for 
the preservation of property, of law, 
of order, of morality, of religion—all 
which they would lose unless they adopted 
I 
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kind and even generous measures towards 
each other. Upon these considerations. - 
he felt inclined to adopt all the resolutions 
except that which related to the addition 
of 100 members to the House of Com- 
mons. He was astonished that this point 
had made so little impression: it seemed 
as ifit was of no more importance than if so 
many flies were to be added. However, 
if others were satisfied, he should have no- 
thing farther to say. If there were errors 
in the plan, he hoped they would be seen 
in time to be effectually corrected. 

Ear] Camden said :— After the observa- 
tions which have dropt from the noble 
marquis, I am desirous of taking the first 
opportunity of recurring to the state of 
Ireland, previous to my being commanded 
by his majesty to repair thither, to show 
to your lordships that the noble marquis 
is nat authorized in the inferences which — 
he has made, and the arguments he has 
attempted to draw from those observa- 
tions. The noble marquis has endea- 
voured to show that the misfortunes, 
under which Ireland at present labours, 
have been owing to the recall of the noble 
earl (Fitzwilliam), and to the conduct of 
the administration in Ireland subsequent 
to that period. It will become me to. 
show, and I flatter myself I can prove ta 
your lordships, that the disaffection, and. 
the disorders which have sprung from that . 
disaffection, are to be dated from a pe- 
riod long antecedent to my arrival in Iree. 
land, and that no act of severity has taken 
place (which has been authorized by the 
government) that has not been preceded 
by acts of outrage at first, and by acts of 
rebellion at last on the part of the disaf- 
fected. Although the conduct of the 
Insh government, before I was com- 
manded to assume the office of Jord lieu- 
tenant, has had much abler advocates . 
than I am, I think it material to explain 
to your lordships, that it was not until 
after a report of a secret committee in 
1793, that measures were taken in Ireland 
with a view to meet the growing spirit of 
disorder which began to show itself in 
that kingdom. It was not until after ample 
proof of their necessity that the gunpow- 
der and convention bills were passed; - 
by the enactment of the first, the impor- 
tation of arms and ammunition, and the 
removal of gunpowder from one place to | 
another, without licence, were forbidden ; 
by that of the second, the meeting and . 
subsequent resolutions of conveations, 
which were established to overawe the - 
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parliament, were prevented: and as those 
acts, completely answered the end to 
which they were directed, it became ne- 
cessary for those who at that time led the 
opinions of the disaffected to seek for 
other methods by which they might con- 
tinue to direct such operation, and as 
they were unable to succeed in their at- 
tempts, in the open and undisguised man- 
ner in which they had been accustomed 
to conduct themselves, a more secret me- 
thod was adopted to carry on their in- 
trigues and to lead their followers to the 

int they have always aimed at—a revo- 

ution in that country. 

Having now traced the measures which 
were taken, previous to earl Fitzwilliam’s 
arrival in Ireland, I will proceed to re- 
mark, that even during the happy period 
of his residence, that kingdom was not 
free from disorder. The noble ear] must 
recollect that disturbances to some extent 
broke out in the county of Cavan, and, in 
order to quell them, he was under the ne- 
cessity of employing the military -force. 
Certainly, not Jong after my arrival, some 
outrages savailed in Roscommon and in 
the adjoining counties, to the extinguish- 
ing of which it was necessary to apply the 
military force: and I thought it my duty 
to send lord Carhampton into the county 
of Roscommon for that purpose. By his 
. zeal and ability those disturbances were 
speedily quelled, and for several months 
after that time the kingdom appeared in a 
state of perfect tranquillity ; and as these 
disorders in Roscommon originated in a 
wish to lower rents and to evade taxes, 
and as those concerned in them en- 
deavoured to carry their plans into exe- 
cution by a system of terror, and no trace 
of disappointment in the loss the kingdom 
had received by the recall of the noble 
earl was to be observed, there is no ground 
for saying that these outrages proceeded 
from any public feeling in consequence of 
that event: and indeed the little interest 
the public showed on the rejection of the 
Catholic bill, to which he was known to 
be friendly, and the tranquil state of Ire- 
land (except the disturbances in Ros- 
common, which were not connected with 
it) must be convincing to your lordships’ 
minds, that this recall was not considered 
in Ireland in the manner to which the 
noble marquis has alluded. 

My lords, at the close of 1795, and at 
the beginning of 1796, the system of the 
_ United Irishmen, which has since brought 


~ Jreland to its present condition, began to 
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show itself. There existed secret machi-' 
nations which encouraged, throughout a 
ee portion of the north of Ireland, 

readful outrages, nocturnal attacks upon 
the loyal, assassinations of magistrates, 
and murders of witnesses. Every morn- 
ing brought to me the dreadful catalogue 
of outrages perpetrated on the preceding 
night; aod it was not until the situation 
of the country most loudly called for it, 
that the insurrection bill was passed—an 
act to which the noble marquis has alluded 
in terms of marked severity. This act 
ought to be construed into an act rather 
of caution than of severity. This act al- 
though passed in March 1796, was not 
ected upen till November in that year; 
and it will be incumbent on me to show 
that the passing of this act is not to be 
construed as originating the correspond- 
ence which has existed between Ireland 
and France. The intercourse between 
the leaders of the disaffected and the 
French Directory subsisted notoriously 
long before that period, as appears by the 
trial of Jackson, and many other docu- 
ments. But, as it has been asserted by 
traitors, who were examined before the 
Secret Committee of the House of Lords 
in Ireland, that the introduction of the in- 
surrection bill was one of the causes of 
their correspondence with France, and 
the rejection of the proposition for par- 
liamentary reform another cause, I have’ 
thought it necessary to advert to these 
two circumstances ; and, having answered’ 


‘the first observation, to refer your lord- 


ships upon the last to the report of the 
Secret Committee of the Irish House of 
Lords, which is now on your table, where’ 
you will find that Mr. Ponsonby’s motion 
was rejected on the 15th of May 1797. 
The message to France is avowed by those 
traitors to have taken place in April 1797. 

My lords, although it was hoped the 
Insurrection act was calculated to meet 
these disorders, it was found that the 
spirit was only checked. The continua-’ 
tion of midnight assassination, a system 
of terror towards the loyal, the disarming’ 
of the yeomanry corps, and various other 
means, most strongly evinced that this evil 
still subsisted in the country, but princi- 
pally in the north of Ireland. In conse- 
de general Lake’s proclamation for 

isarming that district was issued in the 
beginnivg of March 1797. From the ac- 
tivity and good conduct with which that 
measure was carried into execution, very . 
extensive benefits accrued ; and govern- 
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ment having fortunately become possessed 


of papers, seized at a meeting in Belfast, 


were enabled to develope the plan of the 
United Irishmen to the public, by refer- 
ring them to a Secret Committee of the 
two Houses of parliament. In consequence 
of the measures taken subsequent to this 
proclamation, immense quantities of arms 
were seized, and, what was still more sa- 
tisfactory to me, very considerable num- 
bers of persons, struck with remorse for 
their past crimes, took advantage of the 
pardon which was held out in that procla- 
mation, and peer to return, and in 
many cases, I believe, did return to their 
allegiance. The country wore an aspect 
much more promising in consequence of 
these measures, and its inhabitants were 
ene to a state of order and tranquil- 
lity. The rupture, however, of the ne- 
gociations at Lisle, renewed the activity 
of the disaffected. They were Jed to ex- 
pect the assistance of their old ally, and 
very shortly after that event was known, 
circumstances connected with it began to’ 
appear in Ireland. The disaffection before 
this period had been chiefly confined to 
the north of Ireland. It now became the 
anxious business of the traitors to endea- 
vour to extend it to the south; and as 
they were aware that the arguments by 
which they inflamed the north, such as the 
establishment of a republic, and infusing 
other notions more suited to their feelings, 
would have no weight in the south and in 


the west, they succeeded in raising a 


commotion against the payment of tythes 
Jn one part of the country, they disturbed 
other parts of it by fabricated resolutions 
of the Orangemen, calculated to alarm 
and to harass the affrighted and ignorant 
Catholic, till at last they were induced to 
commit acts of open rebellion. Attacks 
in large bodies upon more than one village, 
in order to scize arms and to carry them 
away; and attacks upon the king's forces 
in many instances, called for the procla- 
mation of the 30th of March 1798. 

My lords, I trust I have shown that to 
this period every act of severity with 
which I have been charged, has been pre- 
ceded by acts of outrage in the first place, 
of insurrection in the next, and lastly by 
acts of rebellion. I am not desirous of 
sheltering myself undet acts of parlia- 
ment, or the thanks of the two Houses 
for those measures which I thought it se 
duty to pursuc; but your lordships will 
have the goodness to advert to the fact, 
that scarcely one (I believe not one) 
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of the strong mcasures with which I have 
becn charged, is either not sanctioned by 
an act of the legislature, or a joint appro- 
bation of the two Houses, of the conduct 
I had pursued. When I found that the 
object ef the traitors in Ireland was, to 
overturn that established form of govern- 
ment I had sworn to maintain, I resisted, 
by every means within my reach, such 
attempt. If, in carrying into execution 
the necessary measures for this object, any 
measures of extraordinary severity were 
requisite, I lament them as much as any 
one of your lordships. If any acts of 
cruelty were perpetrated, I aver to your 
Jordships they were never authorized by 
me, and were always punished when they 
could be brought home to the individual 
who epancnitted them.—In consequence 
of the measures taken subsequent to the 
oclamation of the 30th of March 1798, 
immense quantities of arms were seized, 
which had beén manufactured for the pur- 
pose of assisting in a more formidable in- 
surrection than even did burst forth in that 
kingdom ; and if, bY the issuing of that 
proclamation, and by the seizure of the 
cominittee at Bond's, I am charged with 
the crime of hastening the rebellion, I 
plead guilty to the charge ; and of having 
prevented by the seizure of the leaders, 
and the disarming of their followers, a 
most formidable and well-concerted at- 
tack, and’ of inducing a rabble, ill-led and 
ill-disciplined, to break out into acts of 
open hostility, instead of waiting till they 
could be assisted by the French, or-had 
leisure to confer with, and to be directed 
by any new leaders who might have pre- 
sented themselves to them.— The last act 
to which I shall think it necessary to al- 
lude, is the proclamation of the 23rd of 
May 1798. His majesty’s troops were 
attacked at various posts on the 22d of 
May, and some of the outposts driven in, 
and others fell a sacrifice to the fury and 
cruelty of the rebels. The transactions 
in consequence of these open acts of ag- 
gression are so fresh in your lordships re- 
collection, that I will not detain you 
longer on this part of what I have to offer 
to you. From being little ‘accustomed to 
spcak in parliament, J fear I may not have 
expressed myself as clearly and as dis- 
tinctly as the subject calls for ; but I trust 
I have convinced your lordships, that the 
disaffection existed to an alarming degree 
long previous to my arrival in Ireland, and 
that acts of severity were not resorted to, 
until they were imperiously called for. — 
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I am happy to think, from the tenor of 
the rest of the noble marquis’s speech, 
that we are not likely to disagree upon 
the principal points of this night’s debate. 
Although we may differ as to the causes, 
it seems to be universally agreed, that 
some steps, in the present state of Ireland, 
are necessary to be taken, and some 
new measures adopted. In endeavouring 
to express my opinion of the advantages 
of a union, I trust no misapprehension 
will be entertained, that I do not consider 
the Irish parliament with all that respect 
aod attachment, which is due to them 
from me. Constituted as the kingdom of 
Ireland now is, I should be both.ungrateful 
and unjust, did I not say that, under those 
circumstances, that legislature has acted 
with a wisdom, a spirit, and a promptitude 
which have most materially assisted the 
government of that country in saving Ire- 
land from the dangers of internal conspi- 
Facy and foreign invasion. But although 
the country owes them much, although I 
personally fee] and acknowledge a debt I 
can never repay, it does not follow that if 
a more advantageous form of government 
is proposed, the former good acta of any 
government should prevent me from con- 
sidering, if that better form cannot be in- 
troduced. Your lordships are all aware of 
the different sects and parties of which 
Ireland is composed. In order to remedy 
the difficulties to which she is exposed 
from that circumstance, Catholic emanci- 
pation and parliamentary reform have been 
proposed. It is impossible for me not to 
join these two measures together ; for it 
cannot be imagined that the smallest ad- 
vantage would arise, even according to 
the arguments of the friends to these mea- 
sures, by the adoption of the one without 
the other. The Catholics labour now 
under no disability except the not voting 
and sitting in parliament, and the not en- 

oying certain offices of rank in the state. 
ere it reconcileable to the principles of 
aur constitution to take off this disability, 
who would thereby be benefited 2. A few 
ersons who sit in the House of 
ords, and a few commoners who might 
be elected for seats in the House of Com- 
mons. Would it, or could it afford any 


- satisfaction to the lower orders of people,’ 


or even to the middling ranks af the Ca- 
tholics? It would not. But if this mea- 
gure were accompanied by parliamentary 
reform, although some possible satisfac- 
taon might momentarily be given to those 
maisguided persons, yet the two measures 
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joined together are so fraught with dan- 
ger, that 1 should expect this kingdom 
and Ireland to be very speediiy separated 
from each other, if they were carried. If, 
however, the introduction of these mea- 
sures affords a plausible ground of com- 
plaint, and if it is impossible to remedy 
these inconveniences in a separate legis- 
lature, would it not be proper to attempt 
@ united one, where the argument wou 
not be as plausible. and where, if it were 
proper to attend to it, it might be done 
with less danger to the state? 

There are those in Ireland who have 
thought that the independence of that 
kingdom was wounded by the introduction 
of the measure of a union. This argu- 
ment is used by those for whom I entertain 
the most unfeigned regard, and as the 
feeling which produces it is entitled to the 
ulmost indulgence, and indeed ought to 
be treated with she greatest respect, I 
should be glad that I could urge any argu- 
ment which was likely to weigh u 
their minds, and to persuade them that 
the very offer of union " the manner it 
is proposed, is an actual acknowledgment 
of that independence which the iovoand 
admire. This preposition, if ado 
pee that two independent nations, after 
ull and mature deliberation, were of opi- 
nion, that a union of both would more 
effectually secure their safety and perpe- 
tuate their real independence, than cone 
tinuing under the sort of separation and 
independence they now possess. Whoever 
affirms that the Irish and the English go- 
vernments can act upon different princie 
ples, knows little of the two countries 3 
and if they act upon the same, there 
ie @ certainty that the government and 
the parliament of Ireland will be charged 
to be under English influence. There 
are those even.amongst the best friends of 
the connexion, who entertain this opi- 
pion, and who, sometimes, cannot ene 
tirely estrange themselves from this feel- 
ing. This is@ subject which ought to be 
treated of with delicacy, and more parti- 
cularly from me; but I nevertheless think 
it my duty to observe, that this jealousy 
is likely to be done away, when the two 
legislatures shall be united, and that those: 
feelings which are thus excited will be 
remedied, when there shail be one impe- 
rial legislature, not only for the govern- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland, but of 


the world; and can any man think hie 


situation and bis consequence lessened, 


when, in addition to the contemplation of 
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the affairs of his own country, to remedy 
which he is not less competent, he is en- 
trusted with those of the whole world, in 
which the imperial parliament would bear, 
as that of Great Britain now does, so 
great and co deserved a sway ?—TIt has 
also been asserted, that there was great 
danger in alienating the minds of your 
friends at this moment, by persisting in 
this measure; and that, asthe Irish House 
of Commons had declined to consider it, 

your lordships ought not to be called upon 

to discuss it. With respect to the minds 

of the loyal being alienated from the go- 
verninent by this measure, I am con- 
vinccd that that danger is not to be ap- 
pone That body of men, to whom 

reland owes her late deliverance and her 
present safety, are truer friends to their 
country, than to suffer that loyalty to be 
shaken by such difference of opinion upon 
this measure, although it materially affects 
their feelings. With respect to the ob- 
jection to discuss this subject since it has 

een declined by the House of Commons 
of Ireland, I consider that very declining 
as an argument for the discussion. Highly 
as I respect many of those persons who 
have declined even to consider this sub- 
ject, 1 cannot but observe a degree of in- 
temperance in that determination; and, 
inasmuch as the feelings of the Irish nation 
have been irritated by false colourings, 
and by unfounded representations, it be- 
comes us to undeceive them, to enter 
calmly and temperately into its discus- 
sion; and I doubt not, from the able 
manner in which this subject has been 
treated, that great impressions will be 
made on the other side of the water.—I 
have many apologies to offer for trespass- 
ing on your lordships so long. I could 
not sit still under the imputations which 
have been thrown out, and I trust that 
your lordships are convinced that mea- 
sures of severity were not recurred to, 
until the necessity of the case absolutely 
called for them, that no cruelties were 
authorized by the government of Ireland, 
and that whenever any complaints were 
made, the persons guilty of such conduct 
were punished. I heartily approve of the 
measure of @ union, and am of opinion, 
that ministers have done their duty in 
bringing it forward at this period. 

Marquis Zownshend said, he should 
vote for the measure, but many things 
remained to be ‘done before Ireland | 
could recover from her present distressed | 
situation. There ought to be resident 
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magistrates, in order to enforce a due 
obedience to the laws. One very great 
evil was, the itinerant Catholic clergy, 
who went about the country giving abso- 
lution for the most enormous offences: 
while this was suffered, it was vain to hope 
to see order restored. ‘The great object 
to be effected was, the amelioration of 
the morals ‘of the people, and for this 
purpose the greatest exertions were ne- 
cessary on the part of the magistrates and 
clergy. ‘There was another practice in 
Ireland which called loudly for reform, 
and that was, the number of stewards and 
other persons, between the Jandlord and 
the tenant. This practice was injurious 
to the landlord, and extremely oppressive 
to the poor tenant. Unless steps were 
taken to remedy these evils, every at- 
tempt to render Ireland happy would be 
vain. 

The Earl of Darnley said:—My lords; 
It is by no means my intention to oppose 
the motion. The noble secretary of state 
said on a former night, “ after what has 
passed in Ireland, ought we not to come 
forward with a temperate dnd candid ex- 
position of our intentions ?”” Undoubtedly, 
after what had taken place in Ireland, and 
after what had before been done by go- 
vernment with respect to that country, it 
became them to publish their intentions 
to the world, in order to convince the 
Irish nation that they meant to offer just 
and liberal terms for their acceptance ; 
but I still think, that it would have been 
better if they had contented themselves 
with laying their propositions on the tables 
of the two Houses, without calling for 
any discussion, or any vote on the sub- 
ject.—My lords, not only at this time, 
but at all other times since I first reflected 
on the subject, my mind has always led 
me to think, that on the abstract propo- 
sition, whether two countries in the rela- 
tive situation in which Great Britain and 
Ireland stand could be too closely united, 
no difference of opinion can possibly 
exist; and I have farther always been in- 
duced to prefer the ea of legislative 
union as the most likely ultimately to 
promote their mutual interests; but EF 
have at the same time doubted very much, 
whether the measure, however desirable 
in itself, might be found prc neanles and 
principally on account of the strong na- 
tional prejudice against it, which existed 
in Ireland. Those suspicions have of Jate 
been confirmed to such a dcgree by what 
has taken place, that however I might be 
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disposed to admit the expediency of the 
measure, I cannot agree that it is also 
practicable. Those among your lordships 
who may be more intimately acquainted 
with Ireland, must have observed with 
me, that on every thing which relates to 
that country there exists in this, a degree 
of apathy, and still more, a degree of ig- 
norance which is altogether astonishing, 
and can only be accounted for by sup- 
posing that Englishmen are disposed to 
measure every thing by the standard of 
their own country, than which nothing 
can be more fallacious when applied to 
Ireland: for I really believe that, in many 
respects, the inhabitants of no two coun- 
tries on the face of the globe are so essen- 
tially different. But really, my lords, I 
have often thought that Englishmen, for the 
most part, are as well acquainted with China 
astheyare withIreland. Hence arises the 
errors into which they every day fall on this 
subject; and hence they have very much 
misconceived the state of the present case 
in many respects, and in none more than in 
the ideas which they have formed on the 
nature of the opposition which this mea- 
sure has to encounter on the other side of 
the water. I have understood even, that 
it has been called a faction and a cabal, 
which is so far from being the case, that 
unless I am very much deceived, it speaks 
almost the united sense of the whole Irish 
nation—not, indeed, of the whole nation 
taken numerically, for unfortunately the 
majority of the population of Ireland is 
incapable of forming any adequate judg- 
ment on this or any other subject; and if 
they were, their minds are so tainted with 
the poison of French principles, so es- 
tranged from this country by the machi- 
nations of their Jacobin leaders, that on 
that account any opinion which they could 
form would be of but little value as ap- 
plied to this question. I speak not there- 
fore of them, but of the middle ranks of 
every description throughout the country, 
the country gentlemen, the yeomen, the 
merchants and manufacturers, the learned 
bodies both collectively and individually ; 
these persons, the strength and sinews of 
the country, the zealous friends of British 
connexion, and to whose exertions, during 
the course of the last Summer, we are 
principally indebted for the preservation 
of Ireland; these, I fear, are your oppo- 
nents; and I confess I am extremely 
anxious that nothing should take place 
here that can tend to alienate the minds 
of these persons, already sufficiently irri- 
[VOL XXXIV.] 
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tated and inflamed. I may be mistaken 
in my opinion on this subjest, and I hope 
Iam; but nothing which I have seen or 
heard induces me to believe that this most 
respectable and important part of the Irish 
nation is not decidedly hos:ile to ever 
idea of union. It may be said, that their 
opinions are founded upon mere national 
prejudice. But, is any thing in the world 
so difficult to subdue as a national prejue 
dice, especially when attacked in the 
open and violent manner in which this 
has been? We all know that Peter the 
Great, in the plenitude of his power, was 
unable to induce the Russians even to 
part with their beards; and although I 
am very far from thinking the national 
prejudice of the Irish is of no greater im- 
portance than this, it is so far a case in 
point, that I fear it will be found equally 
stubborn.— Much has been said on the 
subject of the union with Scotland, and it 
has been improperly adduced as a parallel 
instance with the present. I own J can 
discover very little similarity between the 
two cases; for, besides the many other 
oints in which they differ, the opposition 
in Scotland to the union was, in the prox 
per sense of the word, faction originally, 
and nothing else; and the populace who 
did not oppose it at first, were instigated 
by that faction to acts of violence: be- 
sides, it dittered from the present case in 
this essential point, that when the union 
was first proposed in the parliament of 
Scotland, it was resolved to enter on the 
discussion by a majority of 64.*—Being | 
of opinion, therefore, that it would have 
been better in every point of view if the 
discussion of this subject had never been 
entertained in this place, it would ill be- 
come me to enter into the discussion of 
its merits; there is, however, one point 
on which I cannot avoid giving a decided 
opinion—I mean the competence of par- 
liament, whicly has, on this oecasion, been 
called in question, and which I cannot 
help considering as one of the unfortunate 
consequences which have resulted from 
the manner in which this business has 
been brought forward. But it appears 
clearly to my mind, that if you question 
the competence of parliament to enact 
this or any thing, you sa the right 
by which you sit in this House ; you ques- 
tion the right of your sovereign to his 
crown, and plunge at once into the chaos 
ot Jacobinism.— My lords, there are only 


* See Vol. 6, Appendix, ps cxxxi. 
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two ways in which a great measure of 
this nature can be carried into effect— 
voluntary assent, or coercion. With res- 
pect to the first, it is at present by no 
means likely to be obtained: with respect 
to the latter, I will not for a moment sup- 
pose that this country, even if it were 
practicable, would ever imitate what we 
have so justly reprobated in our enemies. 
No, my lords; we may unite, perhaps, 
but we shall never fraternize with Ire- 
land 
“© Dii meliora piis, erroremque hostibus i]um :” 
every idea of this sort has, indced, been 
very properly disclaimed, and is on every 
account perfectly out of the question. 
Feeling, therefore, for the reasons which I 
have stated to the House, that it is much 
more likely to produce mischief than ad- 
vantage, I must still persist in thinking, 
that it would have been much better if 
we could have avoided in this place any 
discussion of the propositions which we 
have received from the Commons: since, 
however, your lordships have thought 
otherwise, it is by no means my intention 
to offer any opposition to them, or, in- 
decd, to give any opinion on their merits, 
but, without taking any part in it myself, 
shall leave the decision to the wisdom of 
the House. 
Lord Hobart said, that after the many 
ears he had resided in Ireland and the 
cnowledge he had of the conduct of the 
Irish parliament, he never could hear that 
conduct attacked in the manner it had 
been by the noble marquis without stand- 
ing up in its vindication. He would ven- 
ture to assert, that the proceedings of the 
Irish parliament for a number of years 
manifested as active and as successful ex- 
ertions, on the part of individuals, for the 
attainment of great national objects, as 
could be found in the annals of any coun- 
try. Such, indeed, was the sentiment he 
entertained of the conduct of the Trish 
parliament, that no measure that could be 
proposed which led to its extinction would 
ever have his support, if he was not fully 
convinced that a parliament constituted as 
that is, and necessarily must remain whilst 
the legislatures of the two kingdoms are 
distinct, never can give satisfaction to the 
people of Ireland—He meant to say, that 
a Protestant parliament can never satisfy 
a Catholic country, anda Catholic par- 
liament is incompatible with British con- 
nexion. Catholic emancipation witiout 
Peay reform was so little calcu- 
ated to quiet the minds of the people, 
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that those who professed to have that ob- 
ject in view, were unavoidably led to con- 
nect them together. Indeed, Mr. Arthur 
O‘Connor, a gentleman who preferred the 
character of a rebel to that ofa hypocrite, 
had candidly stated to the Irish House of 
Commons, ‘* That he would not allay the 
fears of the Protestant monopolists, for 
what in the true spirit of political bigotry 
they call their Protestant ascendancy, by 
stating, that as the boroughs continue 
in the hands of Protestant proprietors, 
centuries must pass away before the Ca- 
tholics can participate in any considerable 
portion of the political power of their 
country. He was contending for the 
purity of the constitution, not for its 
abuses; he disclaimed contending for Ca- 
tholic freedom, in the hope that the grant 
may be a dead letter.” Upon the autho- 
rity, therefore, of Mr. O'Connor, and in- 
deed of almost all the publications upon 
the subject, their lordships were bound 
to consider Catholic emancipation and par- 
liamentary reform as one measure, and 
that effected, they must look at the power 
of the Catholics completely established in 
tle Irish parliament.—Under that im- 
pression they would do well to reflect 
upon the proceedings of the last Catholic 
parliament that sat in Ireland, or the par- 
liament of James 2nd. Was not its very 
first act a repeal of the act of settlement, 
and could any of their lordships conceive, 
that the very first measure of any house 
of commons in Ireland, the majority of 
which shall be composed of Catholics, 
will not be the discussion of that ques- 
tion? Can any man, acquainted with the 
history and provisions of that act suppose, 
that the discussion of it in a parliament, 
unbiassed by the political impressions 
under which it passed, would terminate 
in any other result than its repeal? 
Could any of their lordships imagine, 
that, an examination into and revision of 
the forfeitures of 1690, in a Catholic par- 
liament, forfeitures which were expressly 
incurred on account of the adherence of 
the Catholics to a sovereign who had lost 
his throne for his attachment to that re- 
ligion, would lead to any conclusion, but 
the annulling of those forfeitures ? Could 
their lordships be satisfied, that a Protes- 
tant church establishment would have any 
security against the protection of a Catho- 
lic parliament ? Under the pressure of 
these sentiments, he was decidedly of 
opinion, that the Catholics can never be 
admitted to a seat in the Irish parliament, 
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so long as it shall be theught necessary 
to maintain the present distribution of 
property, the continuance of the Protes- 
tant church establishment, and the con- 
nexion between Great Britain and Ire- 
land.—With this view of the subject, he 
was reluctantly obliged to declare, that 
in his opinion, thenecessity ofan adherence 
to this. principle, a necessity which he felt 
as strongly as he lamented it, would ever 
prevent the people of Ireland from being 
satisfied with their parliament ; and it was 
not upon any speculative reasoning that 
he had adopted that opinion. It was from 
his observation of the effect of those im- 
portant acquisitions, obtained for the peo- 
ple of Ireland, through the medium of 
their parliament. It was from a convic- 
tion, that the Irish parliament deserves a 
very different comment from that of the 
noble marquis, that he was persuaded, 
that constituted as it is, no measures that 
it can pursue will secure to it the confi- 
‘dence of the Irish people; and upon that 
ground his determination to support the 
question of a legislative union principally, 
if not entirely rested.—Having pointedly 
adverted to the proceedings ot the Irish 
parliament, his lordship said, he would 
more particularly draw the attention of 
the House to the measures he had in con- 
templation, by reading an extract from a 
speech of Mr. Hutcheson (late Provost 
of Trinity College Dublin), which he had 
heard him deliver in 1793, a gentleman 
aie conversant in the affairs of Ire- 
and: ‘Let us enumerate to our consti- 
tuents, whom we are shortly to visit, the 
various blessings which we have obtained 
in a single reign; the limitation of our 
parliament, a free trade, the full partici- 
tion of commercial intercourse with the 
ritish colonies in the West Indies and 
America, perfect security of personal li- 
berty by the Habeas Corpus act, the be- 
nefit of all treaties in the fullest extent to 
Ireland, the independence of our legisla- 
ture, the establishment of our final judica- 
ture, the principle adopted of assimilating 
our constitution with that of Great Bri- 
tain, the place and pension bills, vacating 
the seats of certain pensioners and place- 
men, which will be the consequence of 
that principle, the comprehension of all 
our fellow subjects within the verge of 
the constitution, and the whole intended 
to be crowned by the appropriation of the 
revenue, the resting of it in responsible 
commissioners, and the reduction and li- 
gnitation of pensions.” —His lordship then 
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proceeded to ask, if any noble lords who 
had attended to what he had taken the 
liberty to read to them, could agree with 
the noble marquis, that a legislative union 
had been rendered necessary, by the in- 
attention of the Irish parliament to the 
welfare of their country, and would they 
not rather concur with him in opinion, 
that there is sumething so repugnant to 
the feelings of the people in the constitu- 
tion of the Irish parliament, that its con- 
duct, however beneficial to their general 
interests can never have the eflect of pro- 
ducing that satisfaction which the uniform 
tenor of its procecdings, in persevering 
unremittingly to pursue the advancement 
of the real prosperity of Ireland, had so 
well intitled it to expect?—The noble 
marquis having adverted in rather harsh 
terms to the conduct of the Irish House 
of Commons, upon the subject of the Ca- 
tholics in 1791, 1792, and 1793, lord 
Hobart desired to be permitted to make 
a few observations upon that business. It 
was certainly true, that the members of 
the Irish House of Commons looked with 
much upprehension to any steps that 
might lead even to the progressive eman- 
cipation of the Catholics, and acting 
under the impulse of that apprehension 
in 1791, there was not found one member 
who was disposed to present the Catholic 
petition to the House in 1792. It was 
however presented, and rejected; about 
eighteen persons only having voted for it ; 
but he was not aware that it was rejected 
with contumely, nor did he remember 
that these members who were afterwards 
the most strenuous supporters of what is 
now termed Catholic emancipation, were 
the advocates in its favour.—The noble 
marquis was undoubtedly correct in say- 
ing, that a very sudden change was soon 
aiterwards produced in the sentiments of 
the Irish House of Commons upon the 
subject; for, that in 1793 that petition 
which had the year before been rejected 
by so large a majority, was then acceded 
to in its fullest extent ; but the alteration 
in the opinion of the House was nut lizvle 
to the invidious interpretation that had 
been put upon it by the noble marquis.— 
The parkament of Ireland, feeling how 
peculiarly their interests upon the Cathoe 
lic subject are interwoven with the inte- 
rests of the king himself, looking to him 
as the sworn protector of their religion ; 
considering the crown of England as the 
support of every thing that is dear to 
them, it was not surprising that a recom- 
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mendation from the throne upon such a 
subject, should have been productive of a 
change of sentiment in the minds of the 
Protestant gentlemen, and should have 
induced them to lay aside their appre- 
hensions from a well-tounded deference to 
an authority they were on every account 
so much bound to respect. Instead of 
considering the influence that ope- 
rated upon that occasion discreditable 
to the Irish House of Commons, he saw 
in it an additional proof of that good 
sense, moderation, and political wisdom, 
by which their proceedings had been ge- 
nerally actuated.—Notwithstanding the 
insaperable objections which he felt to the 
admission of the Catholics into the Irish 
parliament, he was under no fear of being 
charged with religious bigotry, when it 
must be recollected that he was the person 
who had brought forward the bill of 1793. 
He had done so upon the principle of af- 
fording substantial relief to the lower or- 
ders of the Catholics, and he conceived 
that its operation could not endanger the 
security of the Protestant establishment 
in church or state, so long as the suffrage 
of the Catholic could only be exercised 
in favour of the Protestant gentleman.— 
Having stated his opinion to be decidedly 
in favour of a Jegislative union, he was 
ready to acknowledge that it did not arise 
from any impression that it would operate 
as a cure to the existing disturbances in 
Ireland. He was afraid that they could 
be extinguished by vigorous measures 
alone. He lamented that the country 
Should have been in that state which 
called for a bill, giving such extraordinary 
powers as that which had recently passed 
the Irish parliament; but whilst he la- 
mented it, he was compelled to admit its 
necessity ; and he looked to the firm and 
energetic execution of the powers it con- 
veyed, as the only means of queliing that 
rebellious spirit so prevalent in Ireland. 
Tranquillity once established, the perma- 
nency of it would depend, as far as he 
was capable of understanding the subject, 
upon the accomplishment of the measure 
their lordships were then discussirg. A 
legislative union was in his mind the only 
effectual remedy for the apprehensions 
and animosities of all parties. So long as 
Ireland continued in its present state, the 
people never would be satisfied; and yet 
while it retained a separate Icgislature, if 
it did not retain it on its present fvoting, 
there could be no security for the con- 
acxion between Great Britain and Ire- 
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land. Experiments enough had been 
tried, palliatives had been applied, a dif- 
ferent system had been liberally acted 
upon and failed. A union was the only 
resource left, and he was sufficiently san- 
guine to believe, that if the parliament of 
Ireland should be brought to acquiesce 
in the measure their lordships would gra- 
dually see that country rise to the highest 
pitch of prosperity and happiness. 

The Earl of Moira said, there was no 
person who would more heartily than 
himself concur in the measure, were he 
assured that it was founded in the wishes 
of the majority of the people of Ireland. 
But how did the fact stand? Was it not 
manifest that the opposition to it was not 
limited to the Irish parliament only, but 
that it had been treated by the nation at 
large with an abhorrence amounting al- 
most to a degree of phrenzy? Their ob- - 
jections went not merely to the nature of 
specific resolutions; they refused to listen 
to any terms, or to enter on the consis 
deration of any resolutions, however ad- 
vantageous to their interest, which in the 
least trenched upon their independence, 
After this marked reprobation of the pros 
posal, what could be more calculated to 
add fuel to the flame, than our persever- 
ing in it? However anxious he might be 
to consolidate the connexion between the 
‘two countries, he would not advise the 
adoption of the measure, even could the 
consent of the Irish House of Commons 
be obtained, so long as the minds of the 
people were averse to it; because he well 
knew that it would be to nourish, in de- 
lusive security, a secret fire which would 
one day not only devour that country, but 
the whole empire. But, admitting the 
probability of a change occurring in the 
dispositions of the Irish people, since the 
measure was confessedly to lie over until 
that period arrived, he must contend that 
it was at least imprudent to pledge the 
parliament of Great Britain to specific 
resolutions, which might be superseded 
by the future relative situation of the 
countrics. Would it be contended, in fa- 
vour of the present step, that the tenor of 
the resolutions would alter the sentiments 
of the Irish nation with regard to the 
measure whicl: they had in the gross con- 
templated with such distaste? Observe 
how judiciously the provisions are calcue 
lated to promote such an effect! By one 
of the resolutions the Test act was to be 
still maintained in force with respect te 
the Catholics and, Dissenters of Ireland, 
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of whom the former constituted three- 
fourths of the whole population, and the 
latter nearly two-thirds of all the Protes- 
tants. Was it not imprudent to proclaim 
openly this neglect of their claims, with- 
out any thing to counteract its impression, 
except the fugitive hope held out by the 
noble secretary of state of a distant ad- 
mission to the privileges enjoyed by the 
rest of their countrymen: and thus to es- 
tablish an inevitable jealousy, if not 
estrangement, in the breasts of such a 
majority of that community, whose confi- 
dence we professed to court, and whoge 
concurrence it was indispensable to ob- 
tain?—The noble secretary of state al- 
leged, that it was necessary to lay the 
detail of the resolutions before the public, 
to show that it was not the intention of 
the government of this country to over- 
reach the sister kingdom. He thought 
that in that view they would have’ come 
swith much better grace, before the sub- 
ject had been agitated in the Irish parlia- 
‘ment, than after they had been rejected 
by so large a portion of that assembly. 
‘They must now appear rather as the vin- 
dication of the minister than as the spon- 
taneous proffer of England, and at best, 
as an after-thought tinged with the desire 
of inculpating the members of the Irish 
Hoeuse of Commons who had taken the 
dead in objecting to the union.—It was 
tated in support of them, that Ireland 
could not go on in its present state. He 
chad predicted, that the system of govern- 
ment which had been pursued in that 
‘country could not go on, and he had un- 
fortunately proved too true a prophet. 
That, however, was not a consequence 
flowing from the constitution of Ireland ; 
‘it was the result solely of a frantic exer- 
cise of severities on the part of govern- 
‘ment, as much in contempt of that very 
-constitution as in defiance of every prin- 
ciple of policy that had hitherto received 
‘currency among mep.—But, in describing 
the connexion at present existing between 
.the two countries, the noble secretary of 
-state had not been very correct when he 
“said that there was no other link of union 
than the crown. He forgot ties of a much 
-more powerful kind, mixture of blood, 
‘the identity of the army and navy of the 
‘two islands, and, above all, the reciprocal 
-undiscriminated rights of citizenship en- 
-joyed by the individuals of each kingdom 
‘within the other. He forgot that the sole 
-discrimination consisted in their. separate 
-parliaments. He was no less unfortunate 
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in his illustration of the inadequacy: of the 
present connexion to bind them perma- 
nently together. He had descanted upon 
the inconveniences which had been ex- 
perienced under the first constitution of 
America; to remedy which, they found 
no other mode than that of creating an 
executive government for the whole with 
very extensive powers. This every one 
must admit to be true; but how did it ap- 
ply to Great Britain and Ireland, where 
there already existed such an executive 
government? The noble secretary had 
touched on the state of Ireland with re- 
gard to the state and economy of esta- 
blishmtent of its military force. He had 
said, that a case might occur in which the 
parliament of Ireland would refuse to pa 
the troops, and seemed’ to think it 
strengthened very materially his position 
on this ground of argument, that the test 
taken by the military of Ireland was dif- 
ferent from that taken by the troops of 
England, and that from this much mis- 
chief might at one time or other ensue. 
If the observation about the test referred 
only to the militia of Ireland, it was fo- 
reign to any conclusion that could be 
drawn towards the present argument; be- 
cause that difference applied to troops 
raised exclusively for local service, and of 
course ial ee according to local conve- 
nience. If it respected the regular army, 
the latitude must have been prescribed in 
the enlisting orders issued from the British 
war-office; and it would prove nothing 
but that government was wisely satisfied 
that a man might be a brave soldier, and 
a trusty supporter of his country’s cause, 
even though he should believe there were 
seven sacraments. And he must again 
remind the noble lord, that there was no 
such thing as a separate regular Irish army. 
There was not a regiment in that country 
which his majesty could not call to Eng- 
land, and replace by another from Eng- 
land, without any explanation to the le- 
gislature of Ireland. There was, indeed, 
a stipulation understood that Ireland 
should have a certain number of troops 
stationed there for her defence; and those 
troops she engages to pay. The noble 
secretary says, she may refuse to pa 
them. She may so: and so may the Bri- 
tish parliament refuse to pay the army in 
this island. To argue, however, from 
ower to probability would be the most 
Fallacious of all reasoning ; and when that 
probability was rebutted by all the clearest 
and most permanent interests that can ac- 
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tuate the minds of men, it would be 
wretched weakness of understanding to 
allow it a moment’s consideration. Still, 
let it be supposed that such a case could 
happen, what would be the extreme of 
inconvenience attending it? That Eng- 
land would have to pay the troops which 
his majesty has the undoubted prerogative 
of sending to Ireland and keeping there. 
The noble lord expatiates on the bene- 
fits which a union will confer on Ireland. 
Possibly he may be right; but the question 
whence we are to draw any opinion re- 
specting the expediency of bringing for- 
ward these resolutions, is not what the 
noble lord conceives the Irish ought to 
think upon the subject, but what the 
Irish do actually think upon it. Whether 
justly or not, it appears that they think 
the demand upon Ireland was nothing 
less than the whole body of her laws, her 
rights, her liberties, her independent par- 
liament, the blood, the labour, the wealth 
and resources of the people. And under 
what circumstances do the mass of the 
Irish nation come to weigh such a sup- 
posed demand? Disgusted by recent 
outrages, still smarting from the lash of 
late severities, and irritated by present 
threats of continued infliction, how is it 
to be supposed that they can meet with 
temper the proposition for drawing closer 
the ties to which they have been mis- 
chievously told were owing all their past 
sufferings? For one of the most serivus 
evils of the late troubles has been, that 
they who were trampling the feelings, the 
properties, and the lives of their fellows 
under foot, disguised their own passions 
under the profession, that such vivlences 
were necessary for the preservation of 
English connexion: thereby falsely stating 
English connexion, which ought to be the 
- source of every blessing to Ircland, as the 
spring and fountain whence all the calami- 
ties of Ireland were flowing. Unjust as 
the impression was, could the Irishman, 
until it should be removed, regard the 
proposal for an union but as a project to 
render perpetual those oppressions under 
which he had been groaning? For the 
2 eden now. was, not what ought to be 
e sentiments of the people of Ireland, 
but what they are in fact at the moment. 
if the connexions which an union was to 
apply to the habits and prejudices of so- 
ciety in Ireland were to be slow, though 
sure, as was the admission on the part of 
the secretary of state, how could the 
great body of the area be expected 
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to put such distant and eventual advan- 
tages into the balance against immcdiate 
and galling dissatisfactions? They saw 
the same executive government, or rather 
the same individuals, in power, profes- 
sedly destined to be maintained in Ireland. 
What, then, could they augur but the same 
course of rule under which they had hi- 
therto groaned? Must they not regard it 
as if they were to stipulate for the per- 
manence of all the shame and all the sor- 
row that had wrung their hearts? That 
they were to promise spontaneous reve- 
rence for the lash and the torture, however 
wantonly employed ; to bind themselves 
to perfect apathy to the criesofan agonized 
parent, or an insulted wife; and to plight 
their worship of a system which might at 
any hour consign unheard to a dungeon, 
themselves, their children, or their 
dearest friends? Such sutferings they 
had all undergone or witnessed: and 
they had justly ascribed them, not to li- 
centiousness on the part of the troops, 
but to the principle and proccdure ot go- 
vernment. The British soldier had not a 
more ardent friend than he was; nor was 
there any one who would bear stronger 
testimony than himself to the humanity, 
as well as courage of the British army 
but excesses and outrages were insepara- 
le from the state of blind suspicion and . 
irritable virulence that always attend civil 
contention: those evils were to be im- 
puted solely to the man whose counscls 
had plunged the country into that feverish 
condition. The Irish government had stig- 
matized with the name of rebellion that 
which was originally only indignation at 
its unconstitutional prosecution of private 
objects; and, having once made the charge 
against its opponents, thence deduced the 
right and the necessity of abandoning the 
paths of the law, and of making their 
own conception of expediency the exclu- 
sive rule of conduct towards the multitude. 
This assumed power was not likely to be 
temperately exercised by those whose 
keenest passions had been already roused 
and involved in the contest. The legisla- 
ture of Ireland had not been asleep. It 
had already lent its aid in passing every 
penal statute which the executive govern- 
ment had represented as requisite to meet 
the dangers of the time; and that new 
code certainly went, in severity of punish- 
ment and in extent of restrictions, be- 
yond what had before been devised in any 
country. But did the executive govern- 
ment abide by these provisions? No: 
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any thing that bore the semblance of Jaw 
was too tardy for its impatient spirit. 
Forgetting that the reproof issued by a 
government ought to be sober as well as 
dignified and conciliating, as well as ri- 
gorous, it even seemed to affect the 
eevishness of individual animosity : and 
in that temper it proceeded with eagle 
swiftness and more than eagle fierceness 
to pass a sweeping condemnation of the 
whole people of Ireland. Mercy, justice, 
and policy, were Jeft lagging far behind, 
as unprofitable associates. And can you 
wonder that a nation consigned to such a 
tomb should revolt at an arrangement 
which it apprehends will only establish 
the impracticability of relief? The Irish- 
man must think it nonsense, when he is 
told that union with England will ensure 
to him the protection of the laws. He 
had laws for his protection before, but 
government contemned them, and Eng- 
land supported the infraction. In the 
nature of the union, there is not any 
thing that. holds forth to the inhabitant of 
Ireland a security against the violence of 
the executive government; but many 
checks upon that government will be 
withdrawn; so that additional reason for 
fear must accrue. This business had been 
begun at the wrong end. It ought to 
have been preceded by measures calcu- 
lated to placate the minds of the Irish 
nation, and to make them feel practically 
the benefits of English intervention. Now, 
he repeated, the prejudice was strong 
against England. It was unjust; but it 
was not thence the less operative for the 
moment. It was the mischief which he 
had so long foreseen, and which he had so 
anxiously called upon that House to pre- 
clude. He had very long ago asserted, 
that the tone adopted in the rule of Ire- 
land would not suffer the government to 
carry with it the affections, confidence, and 
ready zeal of the people ; an evil in itself 
of sufficient magnitude. Afterwards he 
warned the House that nothing but con- 
ciliatory measures could prevent an 
estrangement in the minds off the bulk of 
the Irish nation that must be most inju- 
rious to the interests of the empire. He 
was not believed in either instance. Sub- 
sequently, he told them, that unless 
the system were changed immediately, 
rebellion in Ireland must be the conse- 
quence. He was not believed. ‘lhere 
was not any skill in the prophecy: for he 
had only augured the same result which 
had invariably sprung from similar oppres- 
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sions in every age and in every country 
upon earth. It was the consequence 
which will follow tyranny as long as man 
retains his nature. He had urged these 
considerations to the prudence of this 
House, when, perhaps, it was yet early 
enough to have prevented the excess of 
mischicf. Ministers, however, turned a 
deaf car to the representation, and ap- 
peared to regard matters of fact with 
more than political apathy, with a gaiety 
of manner which approached to uncon- 
cern. Now the government has at length 
found that it could not go on without re- 
sorting to expedients and means of self- 
defence, which, whatever was the guilt 
of one party in the contest, were such as 
to shock human feeling: and it has thence 
resorted to the expedient of a union; 
which, whatever advantages it may pos- 
sess in other respects, does not at all ap- 
ply to the immediate evil. 

The noble earl] (Camden) had alluded 
to some acts of the legislature of Ireland, 
being treated with reprobation in that 
House. He did not know to whom 
the noble lord alluded. It was very na- 
tural to Jament some acts that had been 
passed, but they were still entitled to 
respect as being the acts of a parliament. 
What ‘he complained of always in thas 
House was, that the conduct of the exe- 
cutive government in Ireland was no more 
reconcileable to the acts passed by the 
Irish parliament than it was to justice or 
to policy on general principles. He had 
referred to the modes of indiscriminate and 
savage torture which had been adopted 
without compunction, and persevered in 
without remorse. The pickettings, the burn- 
ing of houses, therapes, and the numberless 
other outrages that had been perpetrated 
with the view, as it was whimsically said, of 
crushing disaffection, were surely the most 
extravagant means that any government 
ever employed for extinguishing the dis- 
contents of anation. All this had taken 
place in Ireland during that noble earl’s 
administration. He was, however, far 
from accusing the noble earl. He was 
certain those things were not done by his 
directions or orders; but it was the 
system; and the noble earl had probably 
thought himself under the necessity of 
winking at excesses which he lamented 
and abhorred, as thinking them unavoid- 
able attendants on a course of rigor 
which had been. represented to him to be 
indispensable. The noble lord had stated, 
that the conspiracy existed to an enormous 
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extent. He believed it. The report of 
the secret committees of the parliament 
of Ireland, and the confessions of those 
men who were the chiefs in that conspi- 
racy, proved it. According to their con- 
fession, the number enrolled. to serve in 
the ranks of the United: Irish, was 
500,000 men. ‘This number was, perhaps, 
exaggerated ; but still the amount was 
enormous, and the conspiracy of a most 
dreadful nature. But that such a conspi- 
racy should have been engaged in by the 
evident majority of a people, by at least 
an alarming proportion of the adult and 
effective population of a country, was the 
greatest censure that could be passed on 
any government. How the removal of 
the parliament from Ireland was to sup- 
press that formidable combination, he 
knew not. The people had never blamed 
that parliament for any thing but their 
becoming the ready instruments of the 
executive government; and he had always 
ascribed all the evils, the misfortunes, the 
many wounds, the wretchedness, and the 
naked poverty of Ireland, to the miscon- 
duct of the British government. He did 
not, however, inean to say, that the go- 
vernment had acted from any thing but 
error of judgement, and utter ignorance 
of the situation of the country, and he 
chiefly blamed them for not making: those 
inquiries which would inevitably have 
shown them they proceeded on an entirely 
wrong principle. This, God knew, was a 
sufficient source of retrospective sorrow 
to any feeling mind ; and if governments 
must often hear of the horrors of war, and 
the pains and sufferings of individuals, 
without a sigh, and without pity, the time 
might revolve in the progress of govern- 
ments as in the lives of individuals, when 
remorse would take place of apathy, and 
when ardent prayers would be offered up 
that the system of their conduct had uni- 
formly enforced on their servants the neces- 
sity of respecting with awful veneration 
the rights of humanity.—The noble lord 
had stated that the introduction of French 
principles into Ireland had perverted the 
minds of individuals too artful not to know 
how a populace was to be successfully de- 
luded by the loud mimics of patriotism, 
and the talkers about liberty. He had 
stated these principles and the effects of 
them as'the cause of the rebellion in Ire- 
Jand. But these were insufficient to pro- 
duce a great and universal disaffection. 
He would repeat it, only conciliatory 
measures could have saved Ireland. Per- 
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The measures which had been regorted to 
were evidently improper. He believed no 
country was ever universally irritated by 
the adoption of severe measures when 
those measures were necessary to provide 
with. effect for the general safety. But 
the case had been different here; those 
measures which the government asserted 
were alone calculated to save Ireland, and 
advance her prosperity, were in them- 
selves repugnant to every notion of moral 
justice, and it was thenee that they were 
universally execrated by the people. 
There was something curious in the noble 
secretary's imagining that those people, 
whom he called barbarians, described as 
utterly uncivilized, and treated as inca- 
pable of comprehending the meaning of 
Catholic emancipation or parliamentary 
reform, were notwithstanding intimately 
acquainted with all the abstruse discus- 
sions that had taken place respecting 
forms of government, and the principles 
on which they were established. . The in- 
applicability of such a statement to any 
thing under present consideration afforded 
a presumption that the noble lord had 
some other view in introducing the obser- 
vation. He feared that.the noble Jord, 
when he painted the ignorant peasantry 
as maintaining the doctrine of the sove- 
reignty of the people, intended it should 
be inferred, that they who could here talk 
of the sovereignty of the people must be 
in purpose as much anarchists as the 
rebels in Ireland. If so, the noble lord 
had introduced the term unfitly and invi- 
diously. The misconstruction of that 
phrase had already done great mischief in 
this country, by aiding those whose object 
it was to confound the maintenance of 
constitutional principles with the support 
of Jacobinical tenets. That scandalous 
artifice had been too successfully em- 
loyed: for democrat was now become, 
in this country, .as savage a war-whoop 
against any opponent as ever aristocrat 
had been in France; and if it was not yet 
so sanguinary, the difference arose from 
circumstances, not from the spirit of the 
imputation, He was astonished that 
nobody had fixed the meaning of the 
phrase, by appealing to the definition 
which Aulus Gellius furnished ready pre- 
pared to their hand, in the words of Ateius 
Capito: . * In populo, omnes gentes, om- 
nesque ordines civitatis, continentur: plebs 
vero ea dicitur in qua ordines patricizenon 
insunt.” The discrimination is as strongly 
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tible usage of the constitution. Extrane- 
ous as this discussion had been to the real 
subject in debate, the point was too im- 
portant to be left unanswered after the 
mode in which the noble secretary had 
treated it. He now returned to the ques- 
tion before the House. In a union, two 
parties must consent. Ireland has hitherto 
evinced the strongest repugnance to the 
proposal. Could a majority in the Irish 
House of Commons be prevailed upon to 
change their sentiment, and to vote for 
the measure, still be would say, that it 
was doing nothing without the disposition 
of the great body of the people was cop~ 
ciliated. Nay, he would say, that could 
it be passed by the parliament againat the 
sense of the nation at large, it would be a 
dangerous a8 well as a delusive step. It 
would only add another class of discon- 
tented persons to the mass already hostile 
to government. To proceed in the busi- 
ness at present, could not tend to pla- 
cate the Irish, and might give great irri- 
tation. 

Earl Camden said, he felt himself hurt 
by the harsh words which had been used 
by the noble earl who spoke last, relating 
to acts which had taken place during his. 
government in Ireland. The noble earl 
had mentioned tortures, cruelties, and 
house-burnings, measures which necessity - 
had compelled the government to adopt. 
He would not say but such things might 
have occurred ; but he could assure the 
House that whenever any thing of the 
kind was made known to the government, 
it was not only immediately discounte- 
nanced, but punished. 

Nand said, that to him the 
measure of a union appeared at least but 
a very doubtful policy. He would not 
argue that any settlement made in the 


marked in the English language, by the 
distinction between people and populace. 
When the sovereignty of the people. is 
asserted, it stands sim ly in denial of the 
bestial doctrine of divine right. It main- 
tains, that the welfare of the people or 
nation at large, and not the interest of & 
single -ndividual, is the object of govern- 
ment. It is nothing more than the decla- 
ration of that very parliamentary control 
under which the noble secretary has told 
the House, the regal functions must be 
always exercised in this country. The 
supremacy of the populace was a notion 
that never could enter into the conception 
of any man in his senses. No one had 
ever advanced, in any time or any coun- 
try, a roposition 80 self-evidently absurd, 


enlightened part of the community: That 
no description of men should be debarred 
from a virtual share in the administration 
of the general interest, was 8 rinciple of 
unalterable equity a8 well as of the British 
constitution. The partial returo of mem- 


fended on no other ground, than that the 

erson elected became the representative 
not of his electors alone, but of the whole 
British nation. Whosoever should at- 
tempt to vilify this principle, by stating 
the sovereignty of the people to mean 
the sovereignty of the mob, would have 
to find that his most eligible apology 
would be want of reflexion. On any other 
ground the misrepresentation wou d 
impeagh directly the settlement which 
secured to this country all its blessings, 
by establishing the present family on the 
throne of England. The principle involved 
thé suffrage of all that could be wise, viT- 
tuous, and respectable in a nation, be- 


House from agreeing to a union between 

Fre could not consider 
any adjustment 50 sacred, that it ought 
never to be altered. Yet from the manner 


and dregs of society. The physical 
impossibility of exercising such a right, 
unless by delegation of power, either he- 
reditatily confided or renewed periodi- 
cally, refuted all the misapplied declama- 
tion about the mischiefs of popular assem- 
blies. The phrase, in fine, specially 
alluded to the structure of the British 
constitution. The sovereignty of the peo- 
le was acknowledged and recognized by 
Jiament, even on every new return of a 
member to its body; and the writs of ge- 
neral election were a@ universal, unequi- 
vocal, ungophistical recognition of it, ac- 
cording to the principles and imprescrip- 
{ VOL. XXXIV. ] 


was received by Ireland, there appeared 
something extremely ungenerous in this 
proposition being made by 8 British legis- 
lature. It ought to have come first from 
Ireland, and in that manner the subject 
would have been brought with much 
more propriety before their lordships. 
The impropriety of proposing & violanhon 
of the adjustment of 1782, was peculiarly 
striking at the present hour, when Ireland 
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- in showing a necessity for something bein 


. Country possessed an in ependent parlia- 
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Inboured under 0 pani difficulties ; | creased by it, and it afforded & pretext 
besides ministers were wis ing to recall 


for great numbers joining the pretender; 
that adjustment at the very moment 


besides, it was forty years after the assing 
when the parliament of Ireland had | of the union before the commercial pros- 


declared its determination to abide by | perity of Scotland began to recover from 
it. The noble secretary said, that it was! the shock it had received. It wag also a 
necessary to show to the people of Ire- 
Jand, what the terms wete upon which 
this country proposed to unite the two 
Jegislators. Such might, very naturally 
be the desire of ministers; but if they 
had imprudently involved themselves by 
bringing forward this question, that was 
no reason why their lordships should be 
implicated with them. If ministers had 
committed an error, why should they 
seek to compromise parliament. If 
there was any necessity for showing 
the people what the intentions of mi- 
Nnisters were, a report of the noble secre- 
tary’s speech would be sufficient for that 
Aa ee This would surely be a better 
mode of settling the business than the 

Ouse agreeing to resolutions which were 
not only in direct Opposition to the ad- 
justment of 1782, but to the vote of the 
Irish parliament. The noble lord had 
endeavoured to show the necessity of 
this measure. He had, indeed, succeeded 


was settled, the very same Persons who 
moved the union, Proposed its abolition 
in that House, and stated as their reasons 
for that Proceeding, that experience had 
shown that the union had not had those 
beneficial effects which were expected to 
flow from it. He believed that ey 

Scotch lord then in the House voted for 
the motion that was brought forward to 
abolish the union. The duke ef Argyle 
on that day said, that the union which 
had been agreed to, in hopes that it would 
Promote the good will and friendship of 
both countries, had had very different 
effects, and that the people of England 
and Scotland had become eater enemies 
than they were before. ow, this proved 
how unlikely it was that a union should 


towards this country. The advantages 
which Scotland had received from a 
union were said to be greater than those 
which Ireland could obtain; and yet all 
these advantages had not been sufficient 
to render it popular. Nothin astonished 
him more than the apathy with which the 
Proposition for adding a hundred members 
to the House of Commons was received, 
This invasion of the Constitution wag 
looked to with the most perfect indiffer- 
ence. This proposition was Incompa- 
tible with the opinions of all those who op- 
posed a parliamentary reform, Some 
considered the fabric of the Constitution 
as too sacred to be touched at all; others 
admitted that it might be reformed, but 
regarded all innovation as dangerous. 
Those who held these sentiments, certainly 
could not consent to a union which would 
be attended with such Consequences, and 


done, by way of im roving the situation 
of Ireland ; “but he Pad not shown that a 
union was the remedy which was wanted. 
The example of Scotland had been alluded 
to; but whetherthe effects of that union had 
€n good or bad for Scotland, or the em- 
pire at large, it was easy to prove that the 
twocases stood upon very different Si 
be Scotch union, he could 

have easily understood the minister of 
that day had he come forward and said, 
** Scotland hasaseparate parliament, which 
can vote the crown of that country to ano- 


resolutions, since it was evident that 
agreeing to them would be, in fact, 
shutting the door for ever on reform. The 
ment; and that malady the noble lord Rebellion bill just past by the Irish parlia- 
and his colleagnes had shown that none 

were more capable of curing than them- 
selves. With regard to the union with 
Scotland, he should farther observe, that 
that measure was far from tending to pro- 
mote the tranquillity of the country; on 
the contrary, the discontents were in. 


that such a measure were proposed in the 
imperial parliament after the union: the 
question that would arise would be, whe- 
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ther the whele country, or that district of 
~ ae called Ireland, should be pat under 

martial law. Now what would be the 
effect upon the minds of the people of 
Ireland, if with only one-fifth of the mem- 
bers from that country, voting in the 
legislature, it should be put out of the 

e of the eonstitution ? 

Lord Mulgrave said, that a noble earl 
had deprecated the discussion of the sub- 
ject in this country, and had talked of the 
bad effects it would occasion in Ireland 
In that opinion he could by no means con- 
cur: on the contrary, he conceived that, 
after the resolutions had undergone a dis- 
passionate discussion, the Irish Houses of 
parliament might possibly, from knowing 
what the terms were on which this coun- 
try was willing to unite with her, be in- 
duced to revise the opinion one House 
there had hastily declared upon the sub- 
ject. That alone appeared to him a suffi- 
cient reason te induce this House to en- 
tertain the subject, and proceed to a vote 
upon it; and the more especially, as it 
was expressly declared by the secretary 
of state, that he disclaimed all idea of 
imposing it on the Irish parliament, either 
by foree or corruption, and meant merely 
tomake it a matter open to their free ac- 

ce when they should be ready and 
willing to receive it. With regard to its 
being made a matter of ibaierate by Ire- 
land, that this country chose to have the 
eutline and ground-work of the proposed 
union put on the records of the Bri- 
tish parliament, could Ireland com- 
lain that this country offered to her a 
free communication of all her commer- 
cial advantages? Would she complain 
that Great Britain was willing to ad- 
mit Ireland into a full participation of all 
the means of acquiring wealth, import- 
ance, iness, and prosperity that the 
people of England and Scotland at this 
time enjoyed? The noble marquis had 
said, that the adjustment of 1782 had no 
connexion with the question of union. 
From that opinion he differed totally, be- 
eause he must contend, that out of that 
very adjustment arose the immediate ne. 
ceasity for the proposed union. The ad- 
justment of 1782 turned upon four ques- 
tions: two of them British questions, 
and two Irish. The British questions 
were, the declaratory law, and the resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons that soon 
followed it. The Irish questions were, 
the removal of the appellant jurisdiction, 
and the repeal of Poyning’s law ; and that 
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repeal it was that so considerably loosened 
the connexion between the two countries, 
that it became necessary now to come 
forward with some measure for effectually 
securing and drawing closer that con. 
nexion. It was very remarkable, that 
Mr. Molyneux, who first called the atten- 
tion of this kingdom to the complaints 
and grievances ot Ireland, expressly stated 
that he was against the repeal of Poyning’s 
law, and that so far from thinking the re- 
peal of that law requisite to meet the 
grievances of Ireland, he thought it the 
great and binding security to Ireland that 
this country would continue to assist its 
weakness by her superior strength and 
power, and to protect it against danger 
from without. But noble lords had said 
if the measure of a unien would produce 
all the advantages that had been des- 
ctibed, why had it not been brought for- 
ward sooner? ‘The reason was obvious . 
—because the hour had never before ar- 
rived, when the weakness of Ireland and 
her utter incapacity to defend herself had 
been fairly put to the test. Internal re- 
gulations, noble lords might say, belonged 
only to the consideration and disposal of 
the legislature of Ireland; but could they 
say that the Irish parliament was compe- 
tent to provide for the protection of that 
kingdom eae external ane ? It had 
been manifested that the Irish legislature 
had no such competency, and Ireland 
herself had declared, that notwithstanding 
all that Great Britain had done for her, 
her situation was still precarious and 
insecure. What, then, remained but a 
union, which would at once consolidate 
the strength of the two kingdoms. 

The Earl of Carlisle said, he should 
have given the motion his silent support, 
had not something fallen from a noble 
lord (Holland) which might have @ mis- 
chievous effect in Ireland ifno notice were 
taken of it. That noble lord had repro- 
bated the discussing the topic in that 
House, and had termed it an ungencrous 
advantage taken of Ireland, after tie 
ad been passed upon it in 
Ireland. Nay, be had gone farther, and 
charged ministers with a design to carry 
the measure by force. This he was the 
more surprised at, after their lordships 
had heard the noble secretary disclaim 
any such intention. His lordship said he 
had, a considerable time back, been en- 
trusted with the government of Ireland, 
and it was during his administration that 
the adjustment that took place in 1782 
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was formed; but when he heard that 
talked of as “ a final adjustment,’ he 
really was at 2 loss to comprehend what 
was meant by the expression. It was, as 
he understood it, an adjustment calculated 
to remove the grievances then felt, and 
complained of by Ireland; but how two 
independent countries could make any 
adjustment to be deemed final and con- 
clusive, and to preclude their power of 
agreeing at any future period, and under 
other circumstances, to any farther ar- 
rangement, he could not conceive. At 
the time he was persuaded that the two 
countries did not intend to bind posterity, 
and legislate for future generations. 
From the nature of things the power of 
being competent to make new arrange- 
ments, as events and circumstances might 
require, must remain; it therefore ap- 
peared to him to be absurd to main- 
tsin that the adjustment of 1782 was 
final. But noble lords said, that as one 
House of the Irish parliament had re- 
jected the proposition for a union, the 
matter ought to have slept there. Did 
they think that nothing was due to this 
country? Did they forget that there 
were two parties, whose interests were 
implicated in the measure ; Ireland on the 
one side, and Great Britain on the other ? 
Had the people of this country no right 
to know in what manner it had been pro- 
posed to take care of their interests on 
the occasion? And he must be allowed 
to say that something was due also to the 
minister himself, who had brought forward 
the measure, as a part of that system 
which he had pursued for the advantage 
of the country for some years, and in 
which he had met with the cordial support 
of parliament. That gentleman had a 
fair claim to be heard in his own defence. 
He trusted the noble marquis would agree 
with him, that if the union should pro- | 
duce the desirable effect of ameliorating | 
the condition of the Irish peasant, making | 
him feel an interest in his existence, | 
rescuing him from the sullen despair in 
which he at present held his miserable | 
being, and converting him intothe child of | 
hope and expectation, so as to put him on ' 
a footing with every description of British 
subjects, it would be a measure the most | 
politically useful, that human invention © 
could have devised. 
The Earl of Westmorland said, he la- , 
mented that several of his most valuable | 
friends, on the other side the water, dif- , 
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fered from him in opinion respecting the | 
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measure. The decision of the House of | 
Commons of Ireland, who refused evento | 
hear what the terms of the proposed union 
were, was certainly deeb and prema- 
turely formed, because it did not become 
reasonable men, legislatively assembled, 
to prejudge a great national measure, be- 
fore they even knew upon what grounds 
that measure restéd. He had reason to 
believe, that already some of the most 
violent against hearing a proposition that 
related to a union stated to them, had 
begun to think it was not very wise to de- 
cide so irrationally. The noble marquis 
had treated the parliament of Ireland with 
a severity, which he could not suffer to 
pass unnoticed. That parliament did not 
deserve the sort of animadversion which 
the noble marquis had bestowed upon it 
so lavishly. Parliamentary reform and 
Catholic emancipation were used merely 
as watch-words, and words of hue-and-cry, 
by those who meditated the subversion of 
the constitution of Ireland, and its dis- 
union from Great Britain. Catholic eman- 
cipation, unaccompanied with parliamen- 
tary reform, every man who knew any 
thing of the subject must know, would 
not only be an ineffectual, but a danger- 
ous measure; but neither the one nor the 
other was in the contemplation of those, 
who were most clamorous for both; and 
in this opinion he was supported by the 
authority of Mr. Arthur O’Connor, and 
the rebels and traitors now in confine- 
ment. The petitions from the Catholics 
were not treated in the harsh manner 
stated by the noble marquis, nor did the 
parliament of Ireland ever lend a deaf ear 
to what they alleged to be their fuer 
ances; onthe contrary, they were always 
ready to listen to the language of com- 
plaint, and, if possible, to administer an 
adequate remedy; but in the instance re- 
specting Catholic emancipation, the ques- 
tion was, whether the Protestant ascend- 
ancy should or should not be upheld? 
The moment it was over-balanced m the 
scale, the existence of the government 
would necessarily be endangered. With 
regard to the arrangement of 1782, he 
was astonished to hear it said that it was 
final. He presumed, that no noble lord 
who made a part of the administration 
of thatday, would declare he considered 
it as final. What they did could only be 
considered as preliminaries to some future 
proceeding: they repealed the act of 
George Ist, and thereby repealed Poyn- 
ing’s law, and they restored the appellant 
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jurisdiction to the Irish House of Lords. 
The cords of connexion thus cut asunder, 
‘would any noble lord, a member of that 
roinistry, venture to assert, that they 
meant to leave the affair in that loose and 
unsettled state? He appealed to the 
noble marquis, whether farther measures 
were not in contemplation to cement the 
two kingdoms in their relative friendship 
and interests. He called upon the noble 
marquis to declare, whether an idea was 
" not entertained of sending over commis- 
sioners to this kingdom, to superintend 
the interests of Ireland? He had reason 
to believe, that that idea was not only 
suggested, but even proceeded on to a 
certain extent. Sure he was, that the 
arrangement left the two kingdoms ina 
state so very little short of absolute dis- 
connexion, that there was an absolute 
necessity of some farther arrangement to 
draw the connexion closer, and combine 
their strength; and after the maturest re- 
flexion, he was convinced that removing 
the seat of legislation from Dublin, and 
creating an imperial parliament to be held 
here, while it gave industry, commerce, 
. prosperity, and wealth to Ireland, would 
essentially benefit the general interests of 
the empire. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that, 
called upon as he was by the noble earl, 
he could only reply, as he had done be- 
fore, that in 1782 the adjustment was con- 
sidered to be conclusive as to the question 
of the independence of the Irish parlia- 
ment; and after the address to his ma- 
jesty was carried to the throne, request- 
ing his majesty to desire the parliament of 
Ireland to state their grievances; and the 
message of the king to that effect was 
delivered to the {Irish parliament, and pro- 
ceeded on by their address, it was consi- 
dered as a completion of the remedy then 
necessary. Certainly, once it had been 
in contemplation to appoint commissioners 
to superintend the interests of Ireland in 
this country, but that was in an early 
stage of the business, and the noble duke, 
at that time lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
after the parliament of Great Britain had 
satisfied the sister kingdom upon every 
material ground of complaint, wrote over 
word that he thought the measure of ap- 
pointing commissioners no longer neces- 
sary. 

The Duke of Portland said, that having 
the honour to hold the government of 
Treland in 1782, he had no scruple to de- 
clare, that his wish was, to meet the 
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grievances of that country, at the time 
complained of, with an adequate remedy, 
and that he certainly considered the mea- 
sures then adopted as amounting to such 
remedy ; but he neither at that time, nor 
at this, imagined, that the adjustment 
was to preclude any farther arrangement 
between the two countries, that different 
circumstances might require; much less 
that it was to be relied on as an unan- 
swerable argument against the proposed 
union, which he thought to be, of all 
others, the measure best adapted to -be- 
nefit Ireland, and to promote the general 
interests of the empire. 

The previous ‘question being put, 
«¢ Whether the said question shall be now 
put,” it was réealved in the affirmative. 
The Resolutions were then read and 
agreed to, and their lordships were sum- 
moned for the 4th of April. 


Debate inthe Lords on the Address re- 
lative toa Union with Ireland.) April 
11. The order of the day being read, 

Lord Grenville said, that after the very 
able and full manner in which the subject 
of that evening’s debate had been already 
discussed, it would be quite unnecessary for 
him to take up one moment of their lord- 
ships time. He should therefore content 
himself simply with moving the following 
Address : 

« We, your Meiers most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and in parliament assembled, 
humbly beg leave to assure your majesty, 
that we have proceeded with the utmost 
attention to the consideration of the im- 
portant objects recommended to us in 
your majesty’s message,respecting the con- 
nexion between this country and Ireland. 

‘s We entertain a firm persuasion that a 
complete and entire Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, founded on equal 
and liberal principles, on the similarity of 
laws, constitution, and government, and 
ona sense of mutual interests and affec- 
tions, by promoting tthe security, wealth, 
and commerce, of the respective kingdoms 
and by allaying the distractions which 
have unhappily prevailed in Ireland, must 
afford fresh means of opposing at all times 
an effectual resistance to the destructive: 
projects of our foreign and domestic ene- 
mies, and must tend to confirm and aug- 
ment the stability, power, and resources 
of the empire. ; 

‘‘ Impressed with these considerations 
we feel it-our duty humbly to Jay before 
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our majesty such propositions as appear 
te us eh calculated to form the base of 
such a settlement, leaving it to your ma- 
jesty’s wisdom, at such time and in such 
manner, as your majesty, in your parental 
solicitude for the happiness of your people 
shall judge fit, to communicate these pro- 
positions to your parliament of Ireland, 
with whom we shall be at all times ready to 
concur inall such measures as maybe found 
most conducive to the acccomplishment 
of this great and salutary work. And we 
trust that, after full and mature considera- 
tion, such a settlement may be framed and 
established by the deliberative consent of 
the parliaments of both kingdoms, as may 
be conformable to the sentiments, wishes, 
and real interests of your majesty’s faith- 
ful subjects of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and may unite them inseparably in the full 
enjoyment of the blessings of our free 
and invaluable constitution, in the support 
of the honour and dignity of your majes- 
ty’s crown, and in the preservation and 
advancement of the welfare and _prospe- 
rity of the whole British empire.’’ 

d Auckland, said:—My lords; I 
rise with earnestness, and with pecu- 
liar satisfaction, to give my support to an 
address to the revered sovereign of the 
two kingdoms, for the purpose of commu- 
nicating our Resolutions to the Lords and 
Commons of Ireland. This measure will 
hold out to the Irish nation a most solemn 
pledge ofthe liberality, affection, and wis- 
dom, of the British parliament; and will 
explicitly record the motives and princi- 
ples by which we are guided in our endea- 
vour to consolidate the legislatures and 
unite the interests of Great Britain and of 
Ireland. I feel no regret, my lords, that I 
have waited in silence to the close of our 
proceeding. I willingly reposed myself 
‘ on the superior abilities of others, for 
the discussion and explanation of the 
leading and general topics. It may still 
however, be possible to throw new lights 
upon a question which involves the future 
government and well-being of the great- 
est empire now existing. Such a subject 
is inexhaustible. The portion of it which 
F- now propose to offer to your attention, 
is dry and of much detail. I undertake it 
only from a sense of duty, and it is an 
encouragement to me to think that our 
debates are contributing to the removal 
of many ill-founded notions and misrepre- 
sentations, which were prevalent in the 
sister kingdom. Few indeed are those 
who now deny the necessity of some great 
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change being made in the eystem of Irish 
government; and I do not believe that 
any noble lord will maintain, as an unque- 
lified proposition, that the union of the 
two kingdoms, accomplished on grounds 
satisfactory to each, would not promote 
the tranquillity, civilization, and prospe- 
rity, of Ireland, and eventually the strength 
and security of Great Britain, and of the 
British empire. I assume accordingly, 
that a union is desirable, if it can be ree 
conciled to the opinions and goodwill of 
both the contracting parties. 
The time was, my lords, when the ob- 
jections would have originated in this 
ingdom ; and we cannot wonder that our 
ancestors seemed® to wish to avoid a mea- 
sure, the immediate an:l most obvious be- 
nefits of which were always in favour of 
Ireland. It is now, however, well under- 
stood, that national wealth may be shared 
and extended without lessening the pros- 


perity of the country which gives the par- 


ticipation ; gnd the good sense and enlight- 
ened liberality of our countrymen would 
at | eer induce them to rely cheerfully 
an reaent? on their parliament, both 
for the expediency of a union, and for 
the adjustment of the conditions. But the 
consent and co-operation of Ireland are 
still wanting. Ireland, my lords, must 


* The Report made in the Irish House of 
Commons in 1708, by the committee on the 
state of the nation, concluded with a rcsolu- 
tion, that her majesty be moved, “that through 
her favourable interposition her subjects of 
this kingdom may be relieved from the cala- 
mities they now lie under, by a full enjoy- 
ment of their constitution, or by a_more ana 
union with England.” This representation 
was voted by the House. The address of the 
Irish House of Lords, 1st October, 1703, con- 
cluded thus, “ As we are sensible that our 
preservation is owing to our being united to 
thecrown of England, so we are convinced it 
would tend to our further security and happi- 
ness, to have a more comprehensive and en- 
tire union with that kingdom.” The answers 
returnedwere in general terms, and not encou- 
raging. On the 4th March, 1704, the Speaker 
in presenting the bills, referred Spo to 
the representation above-mentioned, as hav- 
ing had the unanimous voice and consent of a 
full House, and prayed the lord lieutenant’s 
support to carry it Into execution. On the 
9th July 1707, the Irish Commons in their 
address to the queen, entreated her “ to add 
greater lustre and strength to the crown, by a 
yet more comprehensive union.” The address of 
the Irish House of Lords on the 15th of July, 
1707, was expressed in terms still stronger in 
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form her own decision; she must decide 
for herself, through the medium of the 
deliberate wisdom of her parliament. I 
am aware, that the proposition at its first 
opening, has not had the apparent assent 
of the Irish House of Commons. A small 
majority of the members who were present 
declined the consideration of the measure, 
and some individuals refused even to know 
what it was. I will not attribute such a 
conduct to interested views, to false alarms 
to fabricated clamour, to unthinking pre- 
cipitancy, or to a false punctilio and a 
mistaken sense of national pride. 1 wish 
to avoid, and I disclaim, every sentiment 
and every expression that may be harsh or 
invidious : but I must be permitted to say 
and I say it with satisfaction, that I know 
enough of the theatre of action, and of the 
principal actors upon that theatre, to do 
them the justice to believe, that their re- 
sistance will give way to the commanding 
voice ofreason and of truth. Letit be shown 
by our dispassionate deliberations, that 
the union of the two countries will be at- 
tended with many benefits to Ireland; let 
it be recorded that we are disposed to 
confer those benefits to the utmost extent 
compatible with our own essential inter- 
ests. Let this be done :—the calm hour of 
reflection will convince Ireland that the ob- 
jections sp hastily urged on her part are 
unsound and fallacious. 

I do not think it necessary, my lords, to 
attempt the examination of those objec- 
tions. They have been amply confuted 
both in this country and in Ireland. The 
unconstitutional doctrine which denies 
the competency of parliament to effect a 
union, and to operate what (by an in- 
ference falsely conceived and idly expres- 
sed) is called “its own extinction,” was 
exploded even in the beginning of this 
century. It has been revived in the schools 
of modern democracy by the admirers of 
the sovereignty of the people, and ac- 
cordingly has the strongest claims to con- 
tempt and rejection. 1 propose, however, 
before I proceed to the commercial con- 
siderations, to examine the nature of that 
independence, which, as some advisers of 
the people of Dublin assert, will be sub- 
verted and destroyed by the consolidation 
of the two legislatures. I think it im- 

rtant to ascertain the value of what 

reland is told she will lose, before I pro- 

ceed to appreciate what it is that she will 

gain. I recognize that independence of 

the Irish legislature, abstractedly consi- 

dered, as secured by the arrangement of 
§ 
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1782; but however perfect the indepen- 
dence may be in principle, it must at all 
times and in the nature of things be mu- 
tilated, and most imperfect in practice. 
We cannot shut our eyes against the 
truths presented by the map of Europe, 
‘and by the notoriety of the relative situa- 
tion, size, and population, of the two 
islands. 

What, then, in point of fact, is the inde- 
pendence of a country which has no 
means of defence, or security, or self- 
preservation, but through the aid and pro- 
tection of its more powerful neighbour ? 
If two countries so circumstanced take 
adverse lines of conduct, a struggle must 
ensue, snd either the weaker of the two 
must be over-ruled, or confusion, and all 
the evils of war must follow. If, on the 
other hand, there should prevail between 
the two a uniform system and uniform 
principles of conduct, in leading points of 
common concern, the weaker must be 
presumed to have thus far sacrificed, vir- 
tually and habitually, its exercise of inde- 
pendent power. Let us, my lords, apply 
this dilemma to the known and principal 
objects of national independence! Has 
Ireland, or can she have, the power of 
negociating, controlling, or even of re- 
jecting treaties, notwithstanding that those 
treaties may involve the most essential 
interest of the British empire, of which 
she forms a part? Has she the means of 
protecting her own commerce, or of esta- 

lishing colonies, or of making and hold- 
ing conquests? Has she any property, or 
direct concern in the acquisitions made by 
the fleets and armies of the sovereign ? 
HHas she, or can she have, any naval force ? 
And is not the direction of her milita 
force necessarily conformable to the opt- 
nion of British ministers responsible only 
to the British parliament? Has she, in 
short, or can she have, any control what- 
ever, or any interference, or ever any 
concern, otherwise than in a visionary and 
abstract claim, respecting the imperial 
transactions of peace and war, alliances, 
and confederacies ? Has she, even in the 
exercise of legislation, any access to the 
royal sanction, otherwise than through Bri- 
tish ministers not amenable to her parlia- 
ment, and under the great seal of the 
British chancellor? 

But I wave all these considerations ; 
though they ought to be strong induce 
ments to Ireland not merely to accede to 
the proposed union, but to seek and solicit 
it. I wave them all, and will suppose 
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Ireland to have every advantage possessed 
by Great Britain, and in an equal degree. 
I will suppose the two islands to be simi- 
lar, in size and population; in wealth, cul- 
tiyation, and commerce ; in conquests and 
in colonies; and to be placed upon the 
globe within a few leagues of each other. 
Still, however, with one executive power ; 
and with separate and independent legis- 
latures. ill any individual of sound 
mind assert, that the entire union of two 
countries such as I have described would 
be degrading or detrimental to either ? 
And by what line of reasoning shall a 
different inference be drawn when the two 
countries thus nearly adjoining, happen td 
be utterly unequal in size andl in force? I 
contend that the inferior of the two, so si- 
tuated, never can retain its connexion, and 
at the same time possess either real inde- 
pendence or an uncontrolled and safe 
‘prosperity, otherwise than by uniting with 
its more powerful neighbour ; and that its 
wish for union ought to increase in pro- 
portion to its inferiority in force. I might 
rest this assertion on the experience of 
Ireland herself. For it is not true that 
whilst Great Britain has gradually ad- 
vanced in civilization of manners, and in 
every art, science, and improvement, 
which can give happiness, honour, and 
security, to nations and to individuals ; 
Ireland possessing the same climate, a 
fruitful soil, and excellent ports, and a 
numerous people, to whom the Common 
Parent of all gave great acuteness and in- 

enuity, has nevertheless been at all times 
involved in comparative disorder, poverty, 
turbulence, and wretchedness ? i might 
add, without exaggeration, that in the 600 
baa since the reign of Henry 2nd there 

as been more unhappiness in Ireland, 
than in any other civilized nation, not ac- 
tually under the visitation of pestilence, or 
of internal war. And all these evils may 
be traced to the disjointed and jarring 
action of two unequal powers, closely ad- 
jacent to each other, possessing the same 
Interests, and subject to the same crown, 
but with separate legislatures. 

But why should I confine myself to 
times in which a persecuting policy was 
avowedly evercucd) against Ireland, upon 
principles of commercial jealousy? Let 
us now look toa period within the memory 
of most of us; the period immediately 
previous to the attainment of what Ireland 
was pleased to call a free trade and a free 
constitution. Many of your lordships 
were members of this House, whilst the 
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British parliament still continued to assert 
and to exercise the claim to make laws for 
Ireland, as ‘“ being subject to the imperial 
crown of Great Britain.” Ireland at that 
time held the functions of legislation more 
in ceremony than in substance. Her laws 
originated in the privy councils of the two 
kingdoms, and were prepared and ap- 
proved by the English attorney general. 
And even when a law had passed through 
the Irish parliament, it was still liable to 
be corrected, changed, or suppressed by 
the British cabinet. Ireland was then also 
as subordinate in judicature as in legisla- 
tion. We made her laws, and we inter- 
preted them. Appeals from the decisions 
of her judges were to the courts of West- 
minster and to this House. It may also 
be recollected, that at the time to which I 
refer, the hereditary revenue of Ireland 
was almost sufficient for the support of 
government; and the Irish army was 
established under the British Mutin 
bill; and afterwards under a Mutiny bill 
passed in Ireland, but made perpetual. I 
was not sorry that such a system should 
cease. It certainly did not allow to Ire- 
land more than the name of the British - 
constitution, or more than the semblance 
and mockery of a free government. But, 
my lords, I was not so short-sighted as to 
ersuade myself that, because the Irish 
reedom, as it was called, took place, Irish 
prosperity would be the consequence, 
unless much more could be done. The 
law of Poyning, degrading and galling as 
it might be, nevertheless united the ave 
and constitution of the two kingdoms; 
and the appellant jurisdiction of this 
House, justly and greatly respected by 
the Irish themselves, assimilated their ju- 
risprudence to ours. When those links of 
connexion were broken, it was evident 
that Ireland must soon suffer disadvantages 
much greater than those which had so 
long depressed her. Neither prosperity 
nor tranquillity, nor safety were to be ex- 
pected from a government founded in the 
pretensions of a small part of the commu- 
nity to monopolize the representation, pa- 
tronage, and resources of the whole. The 
insufficiency of such a system had been 
felt and lamented for a century, even 
whilst it was controlled, directed, and sup- 
ported, by the Protestant parliament of 
this Protestant kingdom. Now that it was 
ceasing to be connected with that par- 
liament, it became more than ever unsa- 
tisfactory to the bulk of the Irish nation, 
and utterly incompetent and unsafe with 
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respect to the general interests of the 
British empire. | 

And here, my lords, it may add some 
little weight to my reasonings, if I may be 
permitted to explain that I have at all 
times endeavoured to promote the com- 
mercial prosperity and _ constitutional 


_ freedom of Ireland; and that what I am 


now going to state is the result, not of 
new motives, but of long meditation, and 
of opinions repeatedly avowed. In doing 
this, I must necessarily make a short re- 
ference to past transactions. So early as 
in 1779, I stated and published* the ex- 
pediency of that enlarged system of com- 
merce which was then demanded by Ire- 
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land, and which was granted by us a few : 


months afterwards. In 1780, I went to 
Ireland as chief secretary in a vice roy- 
alty, which at its close (in 1782) received 
from the Irish parliament, strong assur- 
ances of national gratitude and respect. 
In the session of 1781, I was specially 
named, with the recorder of Dublin, to be 


- of the committee for the bill which ex- 


tended to Ireland the writ of Habeas Cor- 
pas by an Irish law. In the same session, 

promoted the bill for making the Irish 
judges independent. I then, also framed 
the whole institution of the bank of Ire- 
land, and introduced the act which esta- 
blished it. In 1782, I was the first to 
propose, in the British parliament, the re- 
ae of the statute, 6 Geo. 1, which asserted 
the right to bind Ireland by British laws. 
When I made the proposition it was 
treated, by some persons who now hear 
the, as violent and precipitate, and as dic- 
tated by a party animosity and pcevish- 
ness, which in truth I never felt. That 
incident is become matter of history ; and 
I may now say, without scruple, that my 
conduct was governed by what I con- 
ceived to bea just sense of ministerial and 
personal engagements. The repeal of 
our declaratory state had lone been 
thought desirable by the government and 
vice-royalty under which I was serving, 
and my endeavour to procure that repeal 


had been the only stipulation made with 


me, by some leading persons, as the ho- 
nourable price of their support. I allude 
to individuals who now hold very high 
situations in Ireland, and with whom I| 
have ever since lived in full confidence and 
cordial friendship. It is, my lords, in 
most cases, objectionable, to refer to the 


* Mr. Heden’s fourth Letter to the earl 
of Carlisle. 
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aig statements of parliamentary de- 
ates ; but I solicit your lordships’ atten- 
tion to the sentiments attributed to me in 
January 1783. A noble viscount, then in 
the House of Commons, proposed a bill 
‘‘ for removing all doubts concerning the 
exclusive rights in the parliament and 
courts of Ireland in matters of legislation 
and judicature.” ‘“‘ Mr. Eden * avowed his 
Opinion, that it was for the interest of an 
empire that a supremacy of legislation, 
over all its constituent parts, should re- 
side within the metropolis of the empire. 
He feminded Mr. Fox, that he (Mr. 
Eden) had consented to the abolition of 
the appellant jurisdiction, and to the alte- 
ration of Poyning’s law, in the confidence 
only of measures being taken, pursuant to 
the resolutions and address, to establish 
the connexion of the two kingdoins on @ 
firm and permanent basis. He had’ relied 
on a treaty being.opened, between the 
two parliaments for the purposes of ar- 
ranging not only commercial points, but 
all the great aa involved in the fue 
ture events of peace and war, foreign al- 
liances, commercial treaties, limitation of 
armies, building and support of navies, 
proportionable supplies, with the whole 
immense detail under each of those heads. 
He should then, and not till then, think 
that the connexion was established. And 
when the two kingdoms had thus realized 
one constitution, one commerce, one king, 
one enemy, and one fate, it would become 
impossible for any man to wish the pros- 
perity of the one country more ardently 
and more earnestly than the prosperity of 
the other.” 

My lords, the import of those expres- 
sions certainly went to the full extent of 
union. I may appeal to what passed, two 
years afterwards, on the occasion of the 
Irish propositions. It happened to me to 
take a considerable share in the debates 
of that session, and to insist that one of 
two lines, respecting our commerce with 
Ireland, was proper to be se depemensbeha 
that arrangements between the two coun- 
tries should be settled by negotiation and 
treaty, as between two independent na- 
tions, giving equivalents for advantages 
interchanged; or that a union of com- 
merce, policy, and legislation, should take 
place. Many respectable and mest intel- 
ligent manufacturers concurred in those 
opinions, which were strongly urged in 
their addresses to parliament :-—‘ We are 
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ng harmony and good will between the 
two nations.” The generat chatiber of 
British manufacturers, published on the 
18th May 1785, some objections to the 
amended Irish resolations: when, after 
stating the expediency of * becoming one 
people under one parliament,” they added, 
that, “<a réal urtion with Ireland, under 
One legislature, would take away every 
difficulty.” These suggestions were the 
result of plain sense, and strongly ap- 
plicable to ttie questions then under dis- 
cussion. I think them equally applicable 
to the actual predicament of the two coun- 
fries. | | 
It became 4 general opinion that uni- 
ormity of law must accompany the com- 
Hiinication of permanent advantages ; and 
those who had introduced the commercial 
Ais i admitted the doctrine, with 
6 wisdom 4nd liberality which has so 
long distinguished their conduct. The 
fourth article was accordingly introduced 
fig in atnendment, expressly stating, that 
“the laws for trade and navigation should 
be the same in Great Britain and in Ire- 
land.” The Irish parliament in 1780, on 
Being admitted to a direct trade with our 
colonies had already recognized the same 
rin¢iple, and still act under it; but in 
785, such a condition was not réconcile- 
able to the new notions of liberty. The 
present Speaker of Ireland combated those 
néw notions with much eloquence, inge- 
nuity, and force. Some of ) r. Grattan’s 
éxpressions on that occasion desetve to 
be recollected. He opposed the proposi- 
tions ;—** We are told” said he, that the 
laws respecting commerce and navigation 
shoold be similar; and it is inferred, that 
¥reland should subscribe the laws of Eng- 
land on those subjects.”—*« It is 4 union, 
aii incipient and a creeping union; a vir- 
tudl union, establishing one will in the ge- 
néral concerfs of commerce and naviga- 
tiogh, and reposing that will in the parlia- 
thent of Great Britain; a union, where 
éur parlianient preserves its existence 
after it has lost ite authority."—«“ I éon- 
Sider niyself as opposing a wniotiin limine, 
and that argument for union which makes 
similarity of law and community of inte- 
rest a pretence for extinction of constitu- 
tion.”’—In this instance I can agree with 
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Mr. Grattan. A commercial system so 
settled would certainly imply an equality 
of commerce purcttased by an inequality 
of constitution. Similarity of law in the 
two countries can only be secured, either 
by virtual union, in which the legislature 
of the one country must be understood to 
conttdl and supersede the legislature of 
the other; or by the incorporating 
union and blending of the two legislatures, 
se as to place on an equal basis the li- 
berties of both countries. And yet this 
similarity of law is indispensable in com- 
miunicating to Ireland a full and perma- 
nent commerce, which alone can give to 
her people, employment, capital, opu- 
lence, and industry. 

Such, my lords, were the impressions 
and reasonings which determined me to 
call for the accounts now under our view. 
And having fully considered them, I ven- 
fure to assert, that the commercial inte- 
rests exhibited and proved in these papers 
will have more effect, than any other con- 
sideration, in finally accom uabing the 
union of the two kingdoms. It would, md 
lords, be grating to the feelings of us all, 
fo state to ‘reland, that she is chained 
down, though by her own prejudices, to 
a weak and inefficient independence, sub- 
ject fo incessant collisions, and inseparable 
from misfortune and humiliation. 1 should 
think it ungenerous to make such a state- 
ment, if if were not in my power to pre- 
sent to her at the same time a real and 
permanent independence, accompanied 
by a full participation of British opalence, 
British greatness, and British freedom, 
with its best companion, British security. 
A nation with plain and undisguised truths 
of this magnitude before her eyes, can- 
not long be influenced by misrepresenta- 
tions, or by the partial interests of a few, 
who may struggle to retain an ascendancy 
incompetent and irreconcileable to the 
happiness of the whole. _I shall not ad- 
vert more pace to the Irish metro- 
polis, though it would be easy to show 
that Dublin will be greatly advanced in 
employment, Poppleton: rents, and wealth, 
by the effect of the proposed measure. 
The produce of the income tax will as- 
certain, that the opulence of our own me- 
tropolis depends in a small proportion on 
the occasional residence of the members 
of tlie legislature ; that opulence is chiefly 
derived from the activity and energy o 
our commercial credit and capitals, Sich 
cati never bé commuticated to the sister 
kingdom otherwise than by a legislative 
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ynion. But I wish to speak of Lreland 
in general. The interests of her mer- 
chants and manufacturers, aod of the 
owners and occupiers of land, will best he 
understood by a short analysis of the 
printed accounts to which I now solicit 
your Jordships’ particular attention. 
It is impossible, my lords, to contem- 
plate these papers without exultation of 
mind, at so brilliant an exhibition of the 
increasing prosperity of Great Britaio, 
and of her unexampled pre-eminence 
among nations. We see her, mistress of 
the trade of the world, and possessing a 
navy amply eas a to the protection of 
ich atrade. We saw without surprise 
the late avowal of our enemy, that she 
_bas not one merchant vessel upon the sea. 
These papers will give to your lordsbips, 
what has never before been attempted, 
the true valuation of our whole commerce 
according to current prices and to other 
decuments, the accuracy of which is in- 
contestable. It has been a task of great 
labour and difficulty, and could not have 
been completed but by the intelligent ex- 
ertions and well-tried accuracy and ability 
of the present inspector-general. It ap- 
pears, accordingly, that the total value of 
our imports and exports in the year 1798 
was ninety-five millions sterling ;—above 
twenty-two millions higher than the ave- 
_Yage value of the four last years of peace. 
The true value of the imports amounting 
to 46,963,000/ ; the exports to above 48 
millions. The British manufactures ex- 
erted in 1798, amounted te 33,600,000. 
ing 6,477,Q00/. higher than the average 
export of our manufactures in the four 
last years of peace. The annual average 
import ioto Great Britain from Ireland, 
during the last four years of peace, was 
about 4,900.000/. ; and for the three years 
ending the 5th Jan. 1799, it was above 
5,500,000/., being an increase of about 
600,00C/. Upon our entire trade with 
Ireland, the annual balance in her favour 
is above two millions; and upon the in- 
terchange of the products and mannfag- 
tures af the two countries, the balance in 
favour of Ireland is above 3,400,000/. 
And here, my lords, allow me to spe- 
_ cify the principal articles of our commerce 
with Ireland, and te examine the .causes 
which give. to her, apparent advantages 
_ OF great extent, and at the same time, 
er her present circumstances, of little 
avail, Two-fifths of the aver 
from Great Beitain to Ireland, far the 
_ dast chree years, consisted of East Indian, 
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colonial, and foreign articles. We sent 
them te the amount of 1,468,000/.: we 
gave an entire drawback of the duties; 
and the revenue aanually received by Ixe- 
land on this branch of our trade was about 
345,000L. British money. The remainieg 
three-fifths of the British exports te Ine- 
land may be classed under the heads of 
British manufactures and products. The 
total average value of the manufactures 
exported to Ireland, when distinguished 
from what comes uader the description 
of products, was 1,640,0004, heing about 
one-twentieth of our whole export of ma- 
nufactures. The principal article is that 
of weollens, in value 686,000L, ut 
one-twelfth of aur waollens exported. 
The other articles separately taken are of 
small amount, and consist of cottans, 
cotton-yarn, wrought-iron, leather, glaas, 
earthen-ware, &c. The articles of Britigh 
products exported to Ireland are essential 
to the Jrish manufactures, such as oak- 
bark, coals, bar-iron, hops, lead, and 
salt. The most important article is that 
of coals. We annually send to Ireland 
abeve 300,000 chaldrans, subject to a 
duty of only ls. 2d. per chaldran; at the 
same time that our ceasting trade pays 
Ss. 9d.; and that the duties paid in the 
metropolis of England amount to 9s. 3d. 
A revenue af 600,000/. is raised in this 
kingdom en coals; Ireland, however, pays 
no more than 17,900/. far the duties on 
all{that we supply to her; and an Irish 
duty is levied in Dublin of 1s 9d. per tan. 
with the exemption only of such coals as 
may be used to promote against us the 
rival manufactures of glass and refined 
sugar. Other products, such as allum, 
hark, bar-iron, bops, lead, and salt, are 
subject to similar remarks; they ge free 
from this country, and pay considerable 
duties in Ireland. Zhe average revenpe 
raised in Ireland on British products and 
manufactures is 194,000/. The revenye 
raised in Great Britaio on Irish products 
and manufactures js 10,850/. 

I shall now, my lords, proceed to exa- 
‘mine hew far the same liberal system ir 

an 


| vails respecting the.exports from Ire 


to Great Britain, and.to the British settle- 
ments. J admit, that on some articles of 
manufacture our protecting duties are 
nearly prohibitory. But I venture to gs- 
sert, that the entire abolition of all those 
duties would, in the present relative cjr- 
cumstances of Ireland, have no effect what- 
ever. If, indeed, the two kingdamsa were 
blended in their legislatures, and intarests, 
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so as to establish, between the opposite all the duties were removed. I think it 
sides of St. George’s Channel, the same! sufficient to have shown, that the exist- 


sort of connexion, interest, and inter- 
course, which now subsists between the 
opposite banks of the Humber or the 
hames, I willingly believe, that the gra- 
dual extension of English capital and 
the gradual interchange of workmen, 
would transfer to Ireland a full participa- 
tion not only in the woollen and cotton 
manufactures, but in many other branches 
of employment. The credit and capital, 
which are now pent up within Great Bri- 
tain, would then descend like water toa 
Jevel, and diffuse themselves equally over 
both kingdoms. There is nothing in such 
an operation, when maturely arranged 
and prepared, which ought not to satisfy 
those, on the one hand, who dread the re- 
moval of their wealth to a country where 
taxes are comparatively low; or those, 
on the other hand, who affect to dread an 
increased taxation. The virtual and gra- 
dual equalizing of burdens, as well as of 
benefits, is implied in all these statements, 
and would be accomplished by a united, 
wise, and provident legislature, without 
any shock to the interests of either con- 
tracting party. In the mean time, it can- 
not have escaped your lordships’ observa- 
tion, that the duties alluded to are on ar- 
ticles which we are exporting in consi- 
derable quantities to Ircland, such as 
woollens, cottons, and leather manufac. 
tured. Let it also be remarked, that our 
woollens are subject in Ireland, on a fair 
average value of the whole export, to 
about five and a halfper cent ad valorem ; 
and yet the Irish market takes our wvollens 
to the amount of 6*6,000/. a year. Our 
cotton goods pay a duty in the Irish ports 
of 9/. 18s. 5d. per cent ad valorem; and 
et the value of our cottons imported into 
reland is about 70,000/.a year. But the 
instance of leather manufactured and 
tanned is still more remarkable. We 
bring the chief raw materials from Ireland, 
charged there with an export duty, and 
we prepare it and send it back to Ireland, 
to the annual amount of 152,000/. It is 
subject to an import duty, paid there, of 
nearly 10 per cent ad valorem, We are, 
nevertheless, able to entcr into competi- 
tion with Ireland even in her own market, 
though she possesses the raw material, 
and though we supply her with tanner’s 
bark free of all duty. 
I will not detain your lordships farther 
in the discussion of articles which, it is 
€vident, would not be sent to us even if 


ence of those duties is in effect no excep 
tion to the liberality of our general system. 
Thereare, however, some productsand ma- 
nufactures which Ireland is able to supply 
to a considerable extent. The cattle and 
provisions, furnished annually by Ireland 
to Great Britain, amount to no lessa sum 
than two millions sterling annually. A 
duty too, pecs about 30,000/., is 
charged in Ireland on that whole export : 
and yet we prohibit, in time of peace, 
the admission of provisions from other 
countries, and do not even permit the 
United States of America to send provi- 
sions to our islands and fisheries. I do 
not wish, at present, to examine the po- 
licy of these exclusive encouragements, 
nor whether it may be a detriment to our 
own ogg to import Irish provisions 
duty free. The qoannly purchased by us 
is apparently large, and such as at first 
sight might scem difficult to be replaced, 
if ever the channel of supply should be 
suddenly checked. But when it is consi- 
dered in the scale of our general con- 


sumption, its importance is much dimi- 


nished. |] find, for instance, that all the 
beef which we take from Ireland, in- 
cluding what is furnished for our fleets, 
is less than one-third of what is annually 
sold in Smithfield. The only other article 
of Irish products, imported by us to any 
considerable amount, is that of oats, 
which may be stated at 200,000/. sterling. 

I now come to the exported manufac- 
tures of Ireland, which are nearly com- 
prised in the singlearticle of lineo. Iam 
content to take the valuation as it is given 
in the papers before us (1s. 5d. per yard), 
thougli I believe it to be below the true 
average price. It appears then, by the 
accounts on your table, that, in the last 
three years, the annual import of Irish 
linens (being thirty-seven millions of 
yards) amounted to 2,600,000/. ; to which 
may be added linen-yarn, the valuation 
of which was 243,000. In the accounts 
of the Irish Custom-house, the annual 
export of Irish linens to all the world, is 
stated at about forty millions of yards, 
and seven-eighths of the whole, or thirty- 
five millions, are taken by Great Britain 
and her colonies.-Such is the quantity 
and proportion imported for British con- 
sumption, free of duty, and under favour 
of a protecting duty equal to 25 per cent 
imposed on the linen of all other countries! 
and whatever part of that quantity is not 
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consumed in England, is exported to other 
countries by the aid of British credit and 
ofa British bounty. How far this system 
may be beneficial to England; whether 
the duties on linens from the continent, 
with a total exemption in favour of Ire- 
land, have tended to increase the restraints 
in foreign countries upon our manufac- 
tures; and whether, if the Russian and 
German linens were less discouraged by 
us, a larger demand for our woollens and 
cottons would not take place in return ; 
are questions of great moment, which I 
am not now solicitous to discuss. ‘The 
beneficial effects of such a system, with 
respect to Ireland at least, are not equi- 
vocal, and may be traced in the printed 
Report of the late Board of Trade in 1780. 
It appears, in that Report, that the linen 
manufactures. of Ireland have been gra- 
dually raised to their present flourishing 
state, and are still rising in prosperity, 
solely by the operation and effect of British 
care and encouragement. The import 
into Great Britain in 1743, when the pre- 
sent system commenced, was 6,418,000 
yards; in 1773, it was 17,876,000 yards ; 
in 1783, 21,000,000 yards; and in 1798, 
37,000,000 yards. ‘The export, with 
bounty,in 1743, was 40,900 yards; in1778, 
2,832,000 yards; and in 1798, 6,400,000 
yards. The foreign linens, in 1743, were 
three-fourths of our whole import; ut pre- 
sent, they are only one-fourth. 

But here, my lords, I think it just and 
necessary to remark, that by our actual 
system we are subjecting ourselves to one 
or two disadvantages; either to an in- 
crease of price equal to about 25 per cent 
on the value, which falls on the con- 
sumer: or, to a proportionate loss of re- 
" venue—and that the amount (being 25 
per cent on 2,600,000/.) is, in either case, 
650,000/. For a moment’s reflexion will 
show, that if the foreign linens, charged 
as they are with a duty of 25 per cent, 
can come into competition with the Irish, 
which are duty free, those same foreign 
manufactures would soon be able to supply 
all our demand, and might be consumed 
at 25 per cent below the present price, if 
they were relieved from duty as the Irish 
are. On the other hand, the Irish linens, 
if subjected to the foreign duties, must 
either be furnished by Ireland at 25 per 
cent below their present price, or be 
driven out of the market. In this latter 
case, too, an addition of 650,000/. would 
be made to our revenue; unless, indeed, 
the encouragement which such a change 
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might give .to our home-made _ linens 
should occasion a decrease in the general 
i 

uch are the effects of our liberality to- | 
wards Ireland in this important manufac- 
ture, which constitutes in value nearly 
one-half of the Irish exports to all the 
world. And there now lies on that table — 
a bill, which we are passing, to continue 
our bounties on Trish linens. And yet, 


‘a few weeks ago, the following phrases 


were gravely addressed, by an eminent 
person (Mr. Foster) to the county of | 
Louth :—* In truth, I see much danger, 
and a probable decrease of our trade and 
manufactures, from the measure of a Je- 
gislative union, and I cannot conceive 
any advantage to them from it. If the 
linen manufacture rests at all on any com- 
pact, that compact was made with the 
Irish parliament ; the extinction of which 
takes away a security we had found adé- 
quate, and leaves it without the protec- 
tion of its natural guardians, who, by 
their vigilance, their regulations, and their 
bounties, have more than doubled its ex- 
ports within afew years. As an Irish- 
man, then, I should oppose the measure.”’ 
—I know nothing of the compact here al- 
luded to; and I am unable to annex any 
sense to the word “ extinction,” as applied 
to the projected union of the two legisla- 
tures. But I perfectly understand, and, 
know, that the annual importation of Irish 
linens, to the amount of nearly three mil- 
lions sterling, is a sort of monopoly given 
to Ireland in the British market; and that 
the existence and continuance of that 
monopoly do not depend on the vigilance, 
regulations, and bounties, of the Irish 


parliament, but on our liberality, our re- 


gulations, and our bounties, and are en- 
tirely subject to the gratuitous favour, 
ecal will, and dispensations, of the British 
parliament. It will also be obvious, to the 
most superficial observer, that if Ireland 
has obtained and enjoyed these advan- 
tages, through the indulgence of the 
British separate legislature, in despite of 
any spirit of rivalship or jealousy, she will 
be more likely to increase than to forfeit 
them, when he shall be incorporated as a 
part of the same kingdom, and when Irish 
representatives shall form a proportion of 
the united parliament.—In addition to the 
indulgences which I have described, we 
have given to Ireland many privileges for 
the encouragement of her fisheries. We 


-have also relaxed the whole system of our 


navigation laws, and permit the produce 
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of our colonies to be imported to us 
through the Irish ports. 1 do net lay 
much stress on the probable benefits of 
these concessions. They were, indeed, 
solicited as of great importance; but Ire- 
land, nevertheless, continues to be sup- 
plied, through Great Britain, not only 
with fish, to the amount of 113,000/. an- 
nually; she also receives rum, sugars, in- 
digos and tobacco, circuitously (and with 
all the expense of landing, warehousing, 
re-shipping, commission, &c.), to the an- 
anual amount of more than 500,000l. at the 
same time that her direct importation of 
these articles is valued at not more than 
140,0002. a year. Nor will she ever be 
able to avail herself of our concessions, 
without the aid of British capital and con- 
fidence, which can only be obtained by 
uvion. Hitherto there hardly exists an 
instance of any considerable British house 
engaged in Ireland in Irish partnership.. 
general results are, that of the 
whole amount of Lrish exports to all the 
world, about eight-niaths are sent to Great 
Britain and to British dependencies; that 
of the exports from Ireland to Great Bri- 
¢ain, amounting in value to 5,600,000. 
pearly the whole is received in our ports 
free of duty, but is subject to export da- 
ties in Ireland, and contributes there to 
_ ber local reveoue as a charge imposed on 
out consumption. On the other hand, 
that what we send to Ireland is about a 
tenth only of our whole export ; that about 
two-fifths of what is so sent to Ireland, con- 
sist of foreign articles exported free of 
duty. That though the entire trade of 
Ireland with this country is about one- 
ninth of our whole commerce, the revenue 
received upon it, instead of being one- 
_ Minth of our customs, is less than the 140th 
rt. For example; that Ireland pays 
_ only 47,500/. in duties of customs upon 
the whole of her trade with us, at the same 
_ time that we are receiving from other na- 
_4ions in customs 6,850,000/.; and even 
from that small amount of 47,500/. we pay 
on the average about 35,000/. a year in 
bountics on Ivish linens. 

But it is not merely that the imports 
from Ireland are free of duty here. What 
we export to Ireland is highly charged by 
her. She accordingly raised annually, on 
her trade with Great Britain aad the Bri- 
. tish dependencies, by the average of the 
_last three years, a revenue of 622,0001; of 
which sum, 194,000). were levied on Eng- 
lich products and maaufactures. The du- 
_ ties which she levies annually on her whole 
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trade with all other parts, amount to about 
209,000/. And yet, notwithstanding all 
these encouragements, Ireland, with a po- 
pulation equal, perhaps, to one-third of 
the British population, has a trade equal 
to not more than one-ninth of the trade of 
Great Britain. 
And, lastly, that the small and dispro- 
ortionate commerce which she possesses 
is almost entirely dependent on British ge- 
nerosity, and on laws made in Great Bri- 
tain.— lords, there is a well-known 
line, ** Istheec commemoratio quasi ex- 
probatio est immemoris benefici.” 1 men- 
tion it merely to deprecate and disclaim 
the application of it. The statement which 
I this day submit to your lordships is not 
given grudgingly, nor for the purpose of 
conveying either repraach or menace. It 
is my sincere wish neither to irritate nor 
to alarm; but to conciliate, and, if possi- 
ble, to convince. It sould be idle to ima- 
gine, that, in a British liament, this 
great question can be debated with flat- 
tery, and complaisance, and reserves, and 
en Irish interests only. The people of lre- 
land ought not to be kept in ignorance, 
that numerous and essential benefits are 
conferred on them without reciprocity ; 
but that those benefits, without union, re- 
main liable, on any eventual disagreement, 
to a sudden explosion, with the utter ruin 
of all the Irish interests dependent on trade 
and manufactures. I have not hesitated 
to display these ¢ruths to our own manu- 
facturers and merchants; because I know 
it to be their wish, as it always has been 
mine, to extend to Ireland, even without 
union, every accession of prosperity that 
can be made compatible with our own 
well-being and security. If, indeed, it 
should ever appear that Ireland were seek- 
ing strength at our expense, in order to 
make that strength operate to the weaken- 
ing of the British empire, then and then 
only would the manufacturers and mer- 
chants object loudly to the system of gra- 
tuitous concessions; and then, and only 
then, would I join my voice to theirs. And 
surely it cannot be either unfriendly or 
ungenerous to point out to the party ob- 
liged, the means of giving both perma- 
nency and effect to the benefits which are 
conferred. Can the superior country be 
expected to enrich, beyond certain lumits, 
the inferior, without having some security 
that the wealth, and strength, and re- 
sources of the one, may be considered as 
the wealth, strength, and resources of tbe 
other. Or is it to be expected that capi- 
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tals and commercial credit shalt be trans 
ferred to a country struggling under an 
anomalous, incompetent, and distusbed 
government, and maintaining a claim of 
right to adopt at any time adverse con- 
nexions and interests? Nothing less than 
union can satisfy these questions. We 
cannot rest on the flimsy and undefined 
protestation so often repeated, and so im- 

erfectly realized, that * the affections of 
Freland are analienable, and that both 
kingdoms shall stand and fall together.” 
Let the union take place, and all com- 
mercial distinctions, and alt political jea- 
lousies, wifl be annihilated; for there can 
be no competition between two parts of 
the same kingdom, having incorporated 
interests directed by one legislature.— 
These reasonings are not new: in the dis- 
eassions between the Scotch and English 
commissioners, under Charles 2nd, it was 
admitted by the Scots, that, without union, 
they could have no pretensions to com- 
mercial privileges, beyond what might be 
Whe to any alien power; and that all in- 

ulgences enjoyed whilst the two nations 
remained separate, must, in their nature, 
be sabject to English control and to Eng- 
lish laws. And it was then also particu- 
larly stated, that if Ireland possessed any 
advantages in the English trade, they de- 

ended solely on her being bound by 

a are laws; or by laws made in Ire- 
land, but originating in the English privy- 
council. 

What then, my lords, are the multiplied 
and inestimadle benefits which our address 
and propositions hold out to Ireland? 
The preservation of her actual advantages, 
the extension of capitals, the increased 
employment of her people, with the con- 
sequent cultivation and softening of their 
minds and manners; and, above all, the 
introduction of a middle class, one of the 
great wants of freland, and the most im- 
" portant link of securitybetween the highest 
and lowest orders. Stifl leaving to her 
the same constitution, the same liberties, 
the sume laws,’ and the same pri- 
vileges that she enfoys at present. We 
do not, however, propose this measure as 


calculated at once to dispel the cloud 


of foreign war and domestic treasons, 
which have so long darkened the Irish 
atmosphere. Undoubtedly the union of 
the two countries might tend to correct 


the peatilential exhalations which prevail. 


But that effect would be gradual, and per- 
haps slow. I look rather to the effect 
which would be produced of a return of 
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e. ‘Ireland would then bé governed 
Be the rest of the British asnite a 
verned ; a new order of things would take 
place; and the manners, principles, end 
opinions, of the two islands would at last 
be assimilated. Can it, my lords, be 
offensive to add, that Ireland ought to feet 
an honourable pride in being invited to a 
usion with all those rose of industry, 
order, and law, which have rendered: 
Great Britain the glory and bulwark of 
civil society, and have secured to her the 
envy and admiration of the world? 

And here I shall close, trusting that 
with fairness and moderation I have urged 
what occurs to me, in support of a mea- 
sure which, in the emphatical words of 
the king’s message, ‘ may best tend to 
improve and perpetuate a connexion es- 
sential to the common security of the two 
kingdoms, and to augment and consolidate 
the strength, power, and resources, of the 
British empire.” We know that this 
measure is dreaded by the revolutionists 
of the day: we have seen that the sepa- 
ration of the two kingdoms is the first 
object of the unprincipled and implacable 
nation which is making a wild and cruel : 
war on the liberties of mankind. The se- 
paration also of Scotland from Engtand 
was in like manner sought in the very 
beginning of this contest. ‘* We rejoice,” 
said the society of United Irishmen in 
Dublin to their delegates in Scotland, in 
1792, “that the Scots do not consider 
themselves as merged and melted down 
into another country, and that, in the 
great question to which our address al- 
lades, they are still Scotland.” The Re- 
volutionary Committee of Nine, assembled 
in Dublin on the 9th April, 1795, ex- 
pressed themselves in the same spirit, by 
a resolution, “ collectively and indivi- 
dually to resist even their own emancipae 
tion, if made to depend on the fatal mea- 
sure of union with the sister kingdom.” 

My lords, in this awful period of crimes 
and calamities, amidst the subversion of 
states and empires, and when the whole 
system of human affairs seems to be con- 
vulsed and endangered, the great and 
glorious fabric of British liberty stands 
unmoved and unshaken. We offer to 
Ireland the full participation of our happi- 
ness and security. And unless Provi- 


dence ‘shall have withdrawn from her alt 


and protecting influence; unless. 
the dispensations are to be such as to 
number her among the wrecks of nations, 
she will gladly and gratefully receive our 


the i 
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offer, and will become an integral part of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland.—There remains one point, my 
lords, on which before I sit down, I must 
say a few words. Some of the noble lords 
who seemed to oppose the measure of 
union, have been pleased to talk much, 
though somewhat indefinitely, respecting 
what is most improperly termed, Catholic 
emancipation. I am not disposed to fol- 
low them into the entanglements of a dis- 
cussion in which I see no possible good, 
and much possible mischief ; nor is such 
discussion now necessary. Our fifth and 
eighth resolutions are clear and intelligi- 
ble, and do not seem either to require or 
to admit any amendment. It has long 
been my opinion, that whatever may be 
the indulgencies, whether more or less 
limited, to the Catholics in England; the 
measure of those indulgencies ought to 
guide our discretion with respect to the 
Catholics in Ireland. I am of opinion, 
that such a rule is best calculated for the 
security, happiness, and true interests of 
both persuasions. I sincerely lamented 
the abrupt and wide departure from that 
rule in 1793. But I will not look with an 
unavailing regret to what must now be 
considered as irrevocable; and I rejoice 
that our future adherence to that rule 
must be one of the many important conse- 
quences of a legislative union. 

The Bishop of Landaff said :—My 
lords ; In rising to deliver my opinion ona 
subject which has already been illustrated 
by the eloquence, and exhausted by the 
wisdom of some of the ablest speakers in 
this and in the other House of Parliament, 
in this and in another kingdom, I cannot 
but feel an apprehension lest I should be 
considered by your lordships in the unfa- 
vourable light of a man unnecessarily 
vexing the reluctant ear, with a dull repe- 
tition, as it were of a thrice-told tale. 
But my heart is so much in this business, 
and my mind has been so long accustomed 
to contemplate it, as an object of the first 
political importance, that I must entreat 
your lordships indulgence, whilst I ex- 
plain my sentiments upon it. I will do 
this as briefly and as clearly as I can. 
When the late duke of Rutland, whose 
memory will be ever dear to me, was lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, he honoured me with 
his confidence, and conversed with me on 
many subjects of political importance. 
The Irish propositions, as they were 
called, were then under discussion. I 
own they had my approbation, though 
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they were properly enough, ultimately, 
sbendened, i dhe around of their nol 
being acceptable to the Irish nation. In 
writing to him about that time, I perfectly 
well remember having said—you and your 
friend the minister of England, would im- 
mortalize your characters, if, instead of a 
mere commercial arrangement, you could 
accomplish, by honourable means, and on 
equitable terms, a legislative union be- 
tween the two kingdoms. His answer to 
this suggestion was so singular that [ shall 
never forget it—it was to this effect—he 
wholly approved of the measure ; but 
wided, the man who should attempt to 
carry the measure into execution would be 
tarred and feathered. Whether this re- 
pugnance to a union was, at that time, the 
general sentiment of the Irish nation, or, 
which I suspect, of a few leading indivi- 
duals in that country, I have no means of 
ascertaining, nor is it now of any use to 
inquire. I have mentioned this circum- 
stance to show to your lordships, that the 
opinion which I mean this day to deliver 
on this great subject, is not an opinion 
rashly or recently taken up, in conse- 

uence of the late occurrences in Ireland 
(though I am ready to own that those oc- 
currences have very ntuch strengthened 
me in the propriety of the opinion ), but it 
is an opinion deliberately formed many 
years ago, when the mind was neither 
heated by resentment against rebellion, 
nor disturbed by the apprehension of dan- 
ger, and when I was much more in the 
habit of considering such subjects, than I 
have been of late years. : 

My life, my lords, from seventeen to 
sixty-one, has been pleasantly, and, I 
hope, not unprofitably spent, in the put- 
suit of knowledge, and in abstract reason- 
ing on a variety of te I have occa- 
sionally and incidentally reasoned on po- 
litical subjects, but this, I presume, may 
be forgiven to a churchman, who, at this 
advanced period of his age, can boldly and 
honestly declare in the hearing of your 
lordships, and in the face of his country, 
that all his political speculations were ever 
founded on what appeared to him, the 
broad basis of public utility, and ever 
proceeded from an unbiassed mind: and 
on the present occasion, I feel that my 
mind is as unbiassed as that of any gentle- 
man either in Great Britain or Ireland. 

There are many, I am sensible, in both 
countries, who understand this subject, in 
all its relatiops and dependencies, better 
than Ido; but Lam not ignorant of it; I 
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certainly a question of magnitude, on 
which wise and good men may differ whe- 
ther the present parliament of Ireland has, 
or has not, a right to vote its own extinc- 
tion; and if this be a question with re- 
spect to Ireland, a similar one applies to 
Great Britain, whether the present parlia- 
ment of Great Britain has or has not, a 
right to accede to a union. A volume 
might be written on this subject, and the . 
question would still remain undecided, 
unless the principle on which it must be 
argued was previously settled, unless a 
previous question was determined, and 
the previous question appears to me to be 
this—what is the quantum of power, what- 
the quality of trust confided constitu- 
tionally by the constituents to their re- 
presentatives in parliament? On this pre- 
vious point, men are not likely to come to 
any unammity of opinion, but on an agree-~ 
ment in this point, depends the decision 
of parliamentary rights, and parliamen- 
tary competency. Some men dislike al} 
discussion of competency and rights; I 
cannot agree with them ; right and obliga- 
tion are correlative terms; and unless we 
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have not thought of it slightly ; I at least 
understand enough of it to enable me to 
form for my own guidance (which is all I 
aim at), not an obscure, not a hesitating, 
but a clear and determined judgment ; 
and having formed such a judgment, I 
will not be deterred from declaring it, on 
account of its unpopularity in a country, 
for whose interests I have always cherished 
a serious and sincere concern. My opi- 
nion then is this—that a cordial union 
will be much more advantageous to Ire- 
land than it will be to Great Britain, but 
that it will be eminently useful to both 
countries. If I wereto express my senti- 
ments of the utility of a union, in few 
words I would say, that a union will 
enrich Ireland—that it will not impoverish 
Great Britain—that it will render the em- 

ire, as to defence, the strongest empire 
in Europe. 

The strength of every state principally 
depends on the number of its ie 
The lands of Great Britain and Ireland, if 
cultivated to their full extent, to the ex- 
tent, if this measure takes place, they will 


be in half'a century, would support a po- 
pulation of thirty millions at least. Thirty 
millions of people would afford five or six 
millions of men able to bear arms; and 
either five or six millions of men able to 
bear arms, would afford, when occasion 
should require, one million of men in 
arms, without distressing either the agri- 
culture, the manufactures, or the com- 
merce of the country—but with a million 
of men in arms, with insular situations, 
with a free constitution, with united 
hearts, what could Great Britain or Ire- 
land have to fear from the combined ag- 

ession of all Europe? We might then 

more indifferent than we could hitherte 
prudently have been, to continental poli- 
tics ;_ we might then suffer the princes of 
the Continent to settle their own disputes 
without our throwing our men or money 
into any scale to preserve that equilibrium 
of despotic power, which as free and happy 
subjects of a limited monarchy, we cannot 
but wish, fur the interests of humanity, 
had no existence any where. 

Having expressed my general approba- 
tion of the general measure, I might pro- 
ceed to a regular discussion of several 
questions connected with it; but I will 
not do this; they are questions of teo de- 
licate a nature, and of too difficult investi- 

ion to have any justice done to them, 


within the compass of a short debate: I} g 


will mention two or three of them. It is 
(VOL. XXXIV,} 


understand what is right, how can we 
understand our obligation not to do 


wrong ? 


There is another question of high im- 
portance—whether the Roman Catholics 


in Ireland, being a great majority of the 
people, have or have not, a right to some 


ecclesiastical establishment, and to the 
removal of all civil disabilities. This 
question becomes more perplexed, as to 
both parts of it, but on ead as.to the 
former part of it,than at the first view it ma 
appear to any one to be, when it is consi- 
dered that the property, by which such an 
establishment must be maintained, is prin- 
cipally in the hands of a small minority of 
the people, who will not receive any di- 
rect immediate benefit from such an 
establishment. Whenever this question is 
agitated,—and the sooner, perhaps, it is 
agitated and settled, the better,—I hope it 
will be remembered, that nothing can 
be expedient to be done, which it is 
not just. and lawful to do, but that 
many things may be right, just, and 
lawful to. be done, which may not, po- 
litically speaking, be expedient to be 
done. And to Protestants and Catholics, 
I would recommend the advice of an an- 
cient father of the Church, who, in com- 
posing the animosities of cont:nding reli- 
tous parties, counselled each side to give 
up little things, that both sides might 
{38 BJ 
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obtain great things—peace, tranquillity, 
and concord. 

There is a third question mare impor- 
.tant, if possible, than either of the other 
two; and of so difficult a nature, that the 
Most prospective wisdem of the most con- 
suinmate statesman cannot decide upon it 
with any degree of certamty. Whether 
the british constitution will, or will not, 
undergo some change; and if any, what 
change trom the introduction of Irish 
members into our two Houses of Parlia- 
ment :—on these and similar questions, as 
well as on commercial advantages and dis- 
advantages attending a union, I could 
speak at some length, but I purposely de- 
cline entering into detail on any of them; 
and I do this, partly from thinking that 
this is not the proper time for such dis- 
cussion; partly from a persuasion that 
those to whom this great matter will be 
entrusted, do not stand in need of my ade 
vice on any point, and principally from 
my dislike to appearing forward in ob- 
truding my political speculations on the 
attention of the House, having no ambi- 
tion whatever to affect the character of a 
statesman—a _ character indeed, when 
wisely and honourably sustained, of the 
highest importance to human happiness, 
but which does not befit a retired and 
unconnected churchman, who wishes to 
spend the remainder of his days in con- 
templations of quite a different tendency. 

On the subject of the union, as far as 
it respects Ireland, three different opi- 
nions have been adopted in that country. 
The first is the opinion of those who think 
that a union with Great Britain is the 
most probable and effectual means of se- 
curing, of enlarging and rendering per- 
manent the prosperity of Ireland. What- 
ever may be tlie numbers, character, or 
situation of the persons who entertain 
this opinion, I have no scruple in say- 
ing that I concur in sentiment with 
them. A second opinion is, that British 
connexion is, indeed, essential to Irish 
hel mate but that British union will 

destructive of that prosperity. This 
opinion has been supported by men of 
such approved integrity, and of such 
acknowledged ability, by men every 
way 80 respectable, that I suspect my 
own faculties of reasoning when I presume 
to differ from them. In an ordinary mode 
of reasoning one would say that if British 
connexion is essential to Irish prosperity, 
then the closer that connexion is, the 
greatcr will be that prosperity; this, I 
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say, my lords, would be an ordinary in- 
ference, unless it could be shown tbat the 
connexion, when it has approached to a 
certain degree of. proximity, changes at 
once its nature, like some physical powers 
which are attractive to a certain dis- 
tance, and then become repulsive. The 
present bond of connexion between the 
two kingdoms, is that of their having 
the same king; the proposed band is 
that of their having the same legislar 
ture. How slight the fermer bond is, 
has beeo so fully shown by a noble se- 
set in a former debate on this syb- 
ject, that I will not say one word upon it; 
but surely it requires no depth of argur 
mentation to apprehend that if a con- 
nexion with a third part of a legislature 
be useful, one with the whole legislature 
will be abundantly more useful; for the 
first is liable to be obstructed in its effi- 
ciency, or wholly destroyed, by many 
foreseen and many unforeseen circume 
stances; but the last can meet with no 
impediment in its operation, and can only 
be destroyed by, what can never be taken 
into deliberation, a dissolution of the go- 
vernment itself. | 

But it is probable that I do nat per- 
fectly understand what is meant by the 
terms British connexion ; and there is no 
greater source of error in reasoning, than 
the using terms without annexing to them 
definitive ideas. Is it, then, meant by. 
British connexion, on which Irish prospe- 
rity is said to depend, that the trade and 
manufactures of Great. Britain are to be 
crippled in operation, and limited in ex- 
tent, in order that those of Ireland may 
be invigorated and enlarged? No. The 
Irish are too liberal a people to have 
formed so selfish an expectation. Is it 
meant by British connexion that the lands 
and property of Great Britain are to be 
mortgaged to the last guinea io building, 
equipping, and maintaining feets for the 
protection of the coasts and the commerce 
of Ireland? No—the Irish are too juet a 
people to desire that Great Britain should 
make so dear a sacrifice. Is it meant by 
British connexion that when Ireland shall 
have become rich and powerful, and shall 
have established.a beneficial commerce 
with Holland, Spain, France, or any other 
country, and Great Britain having de- 
clared war against any of those countries, 
is it meant that Ireland shall be at liberty 
to remain at peace, and to prosecute her 
commercial advantages, leaving Great 
Britain te fight her own battles? No-— 
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its neighbours; but this Irish graft cannot 
be left to itself; it will either be stunted 
and overshadowed by the mighty -branch- 
ing of the British oak, OF it will be poi- 
soned by the pestilential exhalations of ° 
the trees of liberty, which France will 
plant around it;—trees which have hither- 
to produced Do fruit in Europe, or in the 
world, except the apples of Sodom,—al- 
luring to the eye, but bitter and poisonous 
to the palate. Ireland cannot stand alone. 
Would to God ! that there was moderation 
and justice enough in great states to per- 
mit r states to enjoy their indepen- 


Ireland is too wise & nation not to see 
that this conduct would be a direct sepa- 
ration. What then can be meant by 
British connexion, except this—that 
Great Britain and Ireland shall for ever 
have tlie same friends and the same 
foes, that they shall have a common 
strength, that this common strength shall 
be supported by a common purse, to 
which each shall contribute according 
to its ability; that this common strength 
shall be directed by & coincidence, OF 
rather by an identity of councils. that 
Great Britain shall make no laws in- 
jurious to Ireland, nor [reland any in- 
jurious to Great Britain; that there shall 
be no commerciat jealousies, but a con- 
stant reciprocation of benefits ; in a word, 
that Great Britain and Ireland shall be 
like the two arms of the body, never dis- 
‘Aiees to quarrel with and beat each other, 
ut always ready to unite their efforts in 
defence of that common body from which 


elone; she must, of necessity, be con- 
nected; nay, she must, for her own safety, 
in the present convu sed state of European 
politics, in the present progress of strange 
both derive their strength and vigour. If politicgl opinions, be united either to 
all this is meant by British connexion, I Great Britain or France. She is not, in+ 
see not that it differs except +n name and | deed, at hberty to make her choice, with- 
efficiency from British Union; and if less | out withdrawing that allegiance, which 
than this is meant, British connexion will | the wisest and best men in Ireland have 
be destitute of that stability which is ne- 


not, I am convinced, any disposition to 
eessary to secure the permanency of Irish | withdraw; but if she were unfettcred by 
rosperity. 


any bond of connexion ; at full liberty to 
The third oninion which prevails in Ire- 


make a choice; 38 there a man in all [re- 
Jand, on this subject, says, that British | land, of a good heart avd a cool head, who 
connexion and British union are equally 


could hesitate in prlceee a union with 
and irreconcileably hostile to the interests 
of Ireland. This opinion may, for aught 


Great Britain to one with rance ? United 
with Great Britain, Treland will soon be- 
I know, have been privately entertained | come a lusty, well-looking, well-fed limb 
some individuals for many years; but | of the British body politic: united with 
+t has not, till lately, been pub icly avowed. | France, she would be a withered, shrivel- 
I am not disposed to call every man & led, palsied, starved excrescence, which 
rebel and a traitor who maintains this | might be cut off and thrown aside, when- 
opinion as a speculative opinion ; but let | ever interest or caprice should render & 
who will maintain it, [ must say that it | separation neccessary. 
is a preposterous opinion ;—that it is not foresee, with great satisfaction, the 
supported by any experience derived | time when, if this union takes place, the 
from the history of nations .—that it is not whole state of Ireland will be changed. 
bottomed on any knowledge of human ba- The overflowing of British capital will on 
gure; sud that it is wholly devoid of that | a peace, instead of finding its way into 
farst feature of political wisdom—fore- | France or America, settle in Ireland. It 
will, in time, convert the bogs of that 
country into corn-fields; it will cover its 
barren mountains with forests ; it will dig 
its mines, Cut its canals, erect ts fabrics, 
explore new channels of commerce, and 
improve the ols! ones; in a word, by sup- 
lying labour, it. will render the Pees 
industrious, enlightened, contented, and 


t.. 
J will speak my whole mind on this 
mt. Ireland, as a graft inserted into 
ahe stock of the British empire, may 
ehrow out branches in every direction, 
gan bear frait on every twig; but if you 
rate it from this connexion, and plant 
¢¢ in a soil by itself, it will neither strike 
z-oot downwards, nor bear fruit upwards, | happy- 1, my lords, shall not live to sce 
for a hundred years, though it ‘should be | the effects of this measure, for great ob- 
left to itself, free from the annoyance of | jects do not.attain their full perfection at 
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will have cause to bless the enlarged po- 
licy of two legislatures, which, rising su- 
perior to petty jealousies, which sacri- 
icing partial interests on the altar of ge- 
neral safety, have coalesced into one, for 
the benefit of both. 

But though I am, on the most dispas- 
sionate grounds, a sincere friend to a 
union, I am no friend to its being accom- 
plished except by the most just and ho- 
nourable means. A union participates 
of the nature of a contract, or to speak 
more properly, it is a contract of the 
highest kind. Now it is of the essence 
of every contract, that there should be 


the free consent of the contracting par- : 


ties, founded on a coo) and comprehen- 
sive view of the subject, and on a persua- 
sion of the utility to be derived there- 
from. Ireland does not yet seem to be 
persuaded of the utility which she will de- 
ive from this union; nor has Ireland (if 
I may be allowed to say so without giving 
offence, and I certainly do not mean to 
give any) yet, I think, taken a cool and 
comprehensive view of the subject ; at all 
events, she does not yet seem disposed to 
become a party to the contract. Under 
such circumstances, the contract cannot, 
in my opinion, be fairly entered into. 
What, then, is to be done ?—Precisely 
that which Great Britain is doing,—and 
is, I trust, prepared todo. Great Britain 
is giving time to Ireland to consider this 
subject in all its bearings ; and Great Bri- 
tain is, I trust, prepared to say, if not by 
words, to say by actions, to her sister 
kingdom—be persuaded, that, in pro- 
posing this measure, I have not been ac- 
tuated by any selfish, insidious, or oppres- 
sive views;—be assured, that in prose- 
cuting what has been proposed, I have no 
point to carry but what will be full as 
useful to Ireland as to Great Britain; 
conscious of the integrity of my intention, 
and convinced of the utility of the mea- 
sure, had I the means of influencing the 
Parliament of Ireland to a corrupt appro- 
bation of it, I would, on this occasion, dis- 
dain to use them. I will not tamper with 
the conscience, I will not attempt to un- 
dermine the public probity, or to assail 
the personal independence of any indi- 
vidual in Ireland; I donat wish any man, 
. on either side of the water, to support this 
sneasure from a principle of gratitude for 
favours received, much less from a prin- 
ciple of expectation of favours to be con- 
ferred; but, on the other hand, I must 
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Precre all opposition to it, originating 
in local prejudices, partial consideration, 
individual interest, or in what is least 
deserving the attention of a wise man—a 
desire of popular applause: all I wish, is, 
that the subject may be fully and intelli- 
gently examined, deliberate y discussed, 
and decided freely. Great Britain may 
not, perhaps, be able to approve the wis- 
dom of the decision, but she knows how 
to respect the independence of the sister 
kingdom, and will acquiesce in the deci- 
sion, be it what it may. Such, my lords, I 
humbly think, is the language ; such the 
conduct which Great Britain sbould use, 
and which, if we may judge from what 
has been said in this House concerning 
free consent, she is disposed to use to- 
wards lreland; it is a conduct conform- 
able to the eternal rules of immutable jus- 
tice, it is suited to the magnanimity of 
this great nation, it is calculated to con- 
ciliate the affections, and to rivet the re- 
gard of the high spirited, indeed; but, at 
the same time, of the warm-hearted peo- 
ple of Ireland. 

I have detained your lordships too long, 
and in doing so, I have probably done as 
much violence to my own feelings as to 
your patience; for I do feel a daily in- 
creasing reluctance to the mingling in 
public political debate. But this great 
subject bas compelled me to come for- 
ward. I perceive that every thing which is 
dear to us as individuals, as fathers of fa- 
milies, as members of civil society, is at 
stake. The wild ambition of France sup- 
aoe on the right hand by the annihi- 

ting doctrines of Epicurus, supported 
on the left by the wicked hopes of the 
idle and the prone to rise to distinc- 
tion by public confusion, and every where 
assisted, except in this happy country, by 
forms of government more or less arbitrary 
and oppressive, to which the mass of the 
people can feel little attachment; this am- 

ition, thus supported, thus assisted, is 
stalking like a desolating fiend throughout 
the earth, and wherever it puts its iron 
foot, it crushes, with undistinguished ruin, 
all orders of men, and levels with the 
ground every civil, every ecclesiastical 
constitution. When I view this monster 
at a distance, I contemplate it with ab- 
horrence; its nearer approach, if it must 
approach nearer, I shall view not without 
anxiety, but without despondency. The 
good providence of God may, and I trust 
it wil, and unless the sins of the nation 
obstruct its influence, we may be certain 
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that it will defend us from the enemy; 
but no human means (I speak in the sin- 
cerity of my heart), no human means can 
be devised more suited to this end than a 
liberal, cordial, legislative union between 
Great Britain and Ireland.*® 
Lord Minto said :—My lords ; In yield- 
ing to the desire which it is natural for 
every public man to feel, of delivering his 
sentiments on this great question, it could 
not be my intention, at any period of the 
i ion, to exhaust, or even to touch 
on all the many and various points of this 
comprehensive subject, and I must be yet 
Jess disposed to such an attempt in cir- 
cumstances so little favourable as the pre- 
sent, I mean, after the talents, the learn- 
ing, and the eloquence of two countries 
have preceded me, and have, indeed, left 
little tor such as me to glean, even in this 
vast and fertile field. shall, therefore, 
confine myself within bounds better suited 
to my own capacity, as well as to the 
measure of indulgence which I can have 
any pretensions to expect from your lord- 
ships; and shall content m self’. with stat- 
ing as Clearly, but as shortly as I am able, 
a few thoughts on the principal and lead- 
ing topics of this argument, especially 
such as have made the strongest impres- 


@ « When I had sat down, the bishop of Ro- 
chester (Horsley) complimented me with say- 
ing, that he had never heard such a speech 1a 
the House of Lords, and should never hear 
such another. I could not but be pleased 
with having extracted, as it were, this praise 
from a man who did not like me; but the 
satisfaction which I received from the bishop's 
commendation was far inferior to that which 
the following Note from Dr. Joseph Wharton 
gave me, to whom I was very little known: 

‘ Nerot’s Hotel, April 13, 1799. 

‘ My lord; Though I feel very strongly the 
“impertinence and impropriety I am guilty 
‘ of, yet I cannot restrain myself from ex- 
. g the t satisfaction and pleasure 
‘ IT have received from reading your lordship's 
“ most eloquent, nervous, convincing, and un- 
*‘ answerable speech on the Union with Ire- 
“land. Happy it would be for us if your lord- 
* ship’s counsels and opinions were always fol- 
‘ lowed and put in execution. With, &c. 

‘Jos. Warron.’ 

“ Though the colouring of this compliment 
is, I am sensible, overcharged, yet I should 
belie my feelings if I did not own that it gave 
me great pleasure; for Dr. Joseph Warton 
was a scholar, and not only a scholar but a 
man of taste, but what, at that time, was a 
rare character indeed, a genuine Whig.”— 
Anecdotes of the Life of Bishop Warton, by 
Himself, Vol. 2, p. 88. 
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sion on my own judgment, and have had 
the greatest share in determining the opi- 
nion I profess in favour of the proposed 
measure. 

In deliberating on this question, the © 
first proposition which seems to impress 
itself on every mind, is the convenience, 
amounting indeed to a necessity, not 
merely for the advantage and benefit, but 
for the preservation and security of both 
countries, that there should subsist be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, a close 
and intimate connexion of one description 
or other. The most disadvantageous si- 
tuation in which either country can be 
placed, is that of total disconnection. In- 
deed when I say disadvantageous, I cer- 
tainly speak too feebly. I mean that this 
condition would expose both countries to 
the greatest quantity and variety of evil, 
and oppose the most insurmountable bar- 
riers to national improvement and prospe- 
rity of any that can be imagined. Fun- 
damental as this proposition will be found 
in the argument, it is nevertheless one on 
which it is unnecessary to dwell long. I 
find it, in the first place, conceded on all 
hands, and I think myself iotitled to 
claim on this point a general or rather 
universal assent. For I presume it will 
hardly be required of me, that I should 
condescend to treat as an exception, wor- 
thy of notice, the opinions of those who 
call themselves united Irishmen, or of 
those other wretched men, whom the 
vigilance of government and of parlia- 
ment, has lately exposed to the scorn and 
execration of a country which they dis- 
grace, under the title of United English- 
men. These men may call themselves by 
what names they please, United Irish, or 
United English. In my language they 
can be known only by the appellation of 
French Irish, French English. They are 
merely partizans of the ancient and inve- 
terate enemy of their country. They are 
wedded to the interests of that enemy, 
and enlisted under his standard. They are 
confederates in every desperate and wicked 
project of a foreign state, for the subjuga- 
tion and ruin of their native land, and 
their opinions are entitled precisely to the 
same degree of deference that we should 

y to the sentiments or wishes of the 
French Directory itself, on a question of 
British interest. I am, indeed, sorry to 
learn, that these extremes either of delu- 
sion or corruption, should exist in a single 
instance within the limits of this island: 
but since such men are, I cannot but ob- 
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serve with satisfaction their hostility to | merely contiguous, but lying as it were 
every species of connexion between Great | in the very bosom and embraces of each 
Britain and Ireland, and most of all to | other—-we shall observe, not only their 
that best and most perfect connexion | mutual vicinity, but their insulation, and 
which is now in contemplation. For when | their insulation together, from the rest of 
I learn from France, and her worthy Irish | Europe; we shall see their relative posi- 
and English associates, that the present | tion with regard to each other, and to 
union between England and Scotland ! every other part of the world, and espe- 
stands in the way of their fraternal views | cially their reciprocal dependence, for a 
towards Great Britain, and that the union | secure and undisturbed navigation, in a 


with Ireland is a death’s blow to their 
hopes of annihilating the British empire, I 
cannot but accept this testimony of the 
enemy, as the strongest and best confirma- 
tion of the favour which I profess towards 
the measure which they oppose. But I 
shali not be expected to argue with this 
kind of adversary... We are engaged with 
them in a different sort of controversy, 
and itis the ultima ratio alone that can 
settle the debate between us. With this 
exception, however, the necessity of con- 
nexion is not only admitted, but warmly 
asserted by all those who have taken a 
part in the debate on this question of 
union, whether their judgments have been 
favourable or adverse to the measure ; and 
your lordships know, that there is no de- 
scription of persons who have been more 
e:rnest to disclaim and abjure the charac- 
ter of what is called separatist, than those 
who have opposed the union in Ireland, or 
in this country. 

But if it were not admitted, this propo- 
sition is too obvious to require much argu- 
ment to prove it. A glance on the map, 
and a moment’s reflexion, will satisfy us, 
that the affairs and interests of these two 
sister islands are too nruch the same, to 
too many points of domestic and foreign 
concern, not to associate them necessa- 
rily in the dangers and business of war, 
and in the occupations and pursuits of 
peace. Let us suppost any one brought 
from another hennspherc, totally unac- 
quamted, not only with the history and 
concerns, but even with the shape and 
form of this quarter of the globe, before 
whom a map of Europe should be laid for 
the first time; and let such a man be re- 
Hae to conjecture the ctistribution of the 

ifferent countries under his eye, into 
their respective states and governments. 
Whatever his opinion might be concern- 
ing other portions of Europe, I am per- 
suaded we should all anticipate his confi- 
dent judgment, that the British isles, at 
least, formed one state. Let us, in effect, 
cast our own eye, for an instant, on this 
map-—we shall see these two islands hot 
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great part of the circumference of both. 
These and a thousand other obvious par- 
ticulars, which I do not enumerate merely 
to avoid abusing your indulgence with 
considerations familiar to us all, must con- 
vince us, that in a state of total political 
separation, there could hardly be a single 
transaction, or an instant of their exist- 
ence, in which these two countries would 
not be rivals, and if rivals, enemies. It 
is easy to conceive the enhanced and ag- 
gravated state of warfare waged in this 
manner between countries possessing each, 
ina greater degree, the means of offence, 
and in a less degree, those of defence, 
than in any other possible situation. We 
shall also recollect, that if one of these 
countries should be engaged in war with 
a third, as Great Britain with France, the 
other would present advantages to the 
enemy which it could not otherwise pos- 
sess; and it will not be difficult to foresee, 
that in a state of separation, the mutual 
jealousy and habitual animosity likely to 
prevail between the neighbours, aided by 
the imtrigues and importunity of the 
enemy, will, in all probability, draw the 
neutral island into a direct or indirect par- 
ticipation in these hostilities. Thus will 
these two countries, instead of contri- 
buting to each other’s comfort, security, 
and greatness, as they might do under a 
wiser and happier system, only harass, 
enfeeble, and endanger each other, just 
in proportion to their respective means 
and resources, exhausting their mutual 
attention and energy, rather in watching 
and repressing each other, than in repel- 
ling common danger, promoting common 
interests, or exalting their common great- 
ness and glory. Such a condition, in & 
word, disturbs the tranquillity of peace, 
and shortens its duration, while it multi- 
plies, a thousand-fojd, the perils and evils 
of war. It is manifest that the smaller 
and weaker country of the two, must ex- 
perience these disadvantages yet more 
sensibly than its powerful neighbour. In 
its differences with the other, if the aid 
and alliance of a third power be sought, 
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consideration or other; and we are taught, 
by reason as well as history, the sort of 
price that is paid by an inferior, for the 
proud and politic protection of a powerful 
state. As the comparatively feeble and 
poor cannot discharge such a debt in po- 
sitive force or wealth, it must give what 
it has, and pay its quota in general sub- 
serviency, that is to say, in a base and 
habitual dependence, little short, either 
in degradation or ruin, of positive subjec- 
tion. It appears, in fine, to me, that a 
smaller country, situated between two 
great rivals, as Ireland is, can hardly 
hope for an interval of tranquillity, secu- 
rity, or dignity. Dignity may at once be 
put out of the question, for having no real 
and positive force to support it, such a 
country must live, from day to day, by in- 
trigue, the most degrading species of po- 
licy, and that which it seems the most 
impossible to reconcile with any sense of 
national pride or honour. It can as little 
Jook for tranquillity or security ; for be- 
sides its own quarrels, the causes of which 
are infinitely multiplied, in a separate 
state, by that very vicinity which might 
otherwise extinguish them ; besides, I say, 
its own quarrels, it will be dragged perpe- 
tually into those of both its neighbours, 
' and will indeed generally find itself the 
bone of contention, to be worried by both, 
and to endure therefore that double 
scourge, that complicated desolation and 
ruin, which fall on those unhappy coun- 
tries that are themselves the theatre of 
wars, in which perhaps they have no in- 
terest, or none other than that of being 
themselves the prize to be fought for, and 
destined to reward the conqueror, or pur- 
_ chase the peace of the vanquished. We 
shall perceive, on the other hand, with 
the same facility and with greater. satisfac- 
tion, the inducements and advantages of 
connexion, by which the resources of the 
one, instead of. being to be subtracted from 
those of .the other, flow rather into a ge- 
neral stock, out of which, as from a com- 
anon heart, strength and. prosperity may. 
circulate to the remotest extremities of 
both, and the right arm of the empire be 
nourished and fortified, without impo- 
verishing or withering the left. But I will 
not insist. on this conceded point, and shall 
assume it as a thing proved or granted, 
that connexion is necessary for the mutual 
security and happiness of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

The question then arises, on. the best 
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and most engible mode, or form of that 
connexion. Ono this point also I have a 
settled opinion, which I consider as a 
main and principal hinge of this argument. 
I wish, indeed, to state and to argue it, in 
the first instance, as a general proposition; 
but if it be proved, and made out satisfac- 
torily in that form, it seems decisive on 
the particular question, and will establish, 
on principle and reason, the same conclu- 
sion, to which our judgment may have 
been led on more practical grounds. The 
proposition then is this, that when two 
countries are so circumstanced as mutually 
to require connexion, the only mode of 
connexion which can periecty remove the 
evils of separation, and fully confer the 
benefit of union, is a perfect identity and 
incorporation of their governments. AH 
other relations, of a more partial and im- 
perfect nature, are subject to many incon- 
veniences while they subsist, and are be- 
sides ofa limited duration. By limited, I 
do not mean merely precarious. I consi- 
der their expiration not merely as possible 
or probable, but as certain; and besides 
the perpetual and restless struggles, which 
are for ever vexing these contentious re- 
lations while they last, they appear to me 
to possess this fundamental and charac- 
teristic vice—I mean that of tending gra- 
dually, and though perhaps not alwayg 
rapidly, yet certainly and inevitably, by 
the very law of their constitution and 
nature, to a total.extinction and dissolu- 
tion. Nations, then, connected: in this 
manner, will necessarily arrive, at one 
period or other, at the alternative of sepa- 
ration, towards which they naturally tend, 
involving probably mutual and perpetual 
hostility, or.that perfect incorporation and 
unity which is productive, not only of.all 
the blessings of internal tranquillity, but 
of all the advantages, both in strength and 
prosperity, which flow from the union of 
their joint resources, and which are in- 
creased, by combination, far beyond the 
simple addition to their amount. 

hat such are the properties and defects — 
of these imperfect connexions, we shall 
easily satisfy ourselves, by a very short 
and cursory view of one or two of. the 
principal relations of that description, and 
I shall begin with that whieh I conceive 
to stand first also in chronological order—= 
I mean conquest. For I believe it will 
generally be found, when two countries 
are situated in such a manner as to invite, 
by their local positions, a connexion be- 
tween their governments, the stronger of 
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the two, or that which is first enabled, by 
an earlier civilization and superior popula- 


tion, to aim at foreign enterprise, will 


attempt the conquest of the other, and if 
the attempt succeeds, that mode of rela- 
tion is established between them, which I 
Conquest may, in- 
deed, in one sense, be understood to ex- 
press only the means employed for uniting 
them under one government, or bringing 
them together, and in that acceptation, 
conquest may, no doubt, lead to any 
mode of connexion, and, amongst the rest, 
may tend at once to that which is the most 
Of this, indeed, 

istory will furnish examples, though I 
believe not frequent; for war is but a 
rough courtship, and violence cannot be 
expected, in all cases, to procure so happy 
@ union as that, which at once incor ene 

t 
present, however, I use the word conquest 
to express, not the means or instrument 
of union, but the relation which is the 
consequence of victory, and which subsists 
In other words, I mean that do- 
minion which is exercised by the con- 
queror on the title of conquest, while the 
countries continue distinct; or that so- 
vereignty, which being founded by the 
sword, is measured by the power of en- 
forcing it, on one hand, and the inability 
to resist, on the other. In comparing, as 
we are now doing, the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different kinds of 
connexion between nations, we may, no 
doubt, dismiss at once from the argument 
the consideration of conquest; for I pre- | by 
sume we shall agree that this is the 
It is indeed the most 


am now treating of. 


erfect and the best. 


the Roman and the Sabine people. 


after it. 


worst of all. 
wretched condition of human. slavery. 


The relation of master and servant, or 


even of master and slave, amongst indivi- 
duals, or of sovereign and subject among 
the members of one commonwealth, even 
under the most despotic forms of govern- 
ment, may be conceived to produce, at 
least in some instances, or in some degree, 
a mutual benefit and convenience. But it is 
not so amongst nations. A master nation 
will, I think, generally be found a tyrant, 
and a subject nation is generally a slave. 
The submission and obedience of the one, 
does not purchase protection or kindness 
and the authority of the other yields little 
profit. The dominien of mere conquest, 
in a word, confers on the sovereign but a 
barren sceptre, and a crown of thorns; 
and very fit it should beso. Yet under 
all these discouragements it will generally 
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be found, that a strong sense of the evils 
attending separation, stimulated perhaps 
by that passion, I mean ambition, which 
seemis to actuate all governments, or those 
who administer them, will induce the 
stronger power to seek connexion by 
that course, unless precluded by the esta 
blishment of some better or less objec- 
tionable mode of relation. 

Amongst these I shall next speak of 
federal connexion, and I am the more 
inclined to say a few words on that sub- 
ject, as I have understood that, in the va- 
riety of opinions entertained on this 
question of union with Ireland, some have 
been supposed to lean towards a con- 
nexion of that nature. I confess, however, 
that I can find nothing in that mode of 
relation to recommend it; and every thing 
we know of such confederacies seems to 
prove them, in the first place, inadequate 
to the purposes of union, and, in the next 
place, of very precarious duration. The 
fundamental vice of these federal .consti- 
tutions seems to be, that professing to 
provide only for some common interests, 
they not only leave, but it is, in some 
sort, their spirit to establish, a distinct- 
ness, and even an opposition of interests, 
on all or many other points. Speaking of 
national interests, I believe it will be safe 
to consider distinctness as in general but 
a convertible term for opposition; and 
the different parts of federal union ere, I 
think, generally to be accounted rivals ia 
respect of ull in which they are distinet. 
Their opposition is indeed not limited even 
that principle, but extends often to 
the very casus fcederis; I mean to those - 
concerns which are common, and the ge- 
neral interests in which is meant to be 
provided for by the conditions and obli- 
gationsofthe union. It must be observed, 
by every one who reads the history of such 
governments, that in the i tion 
and pphiatomt of their e- 
ments, the parties generally act in a spirit 
of rival sad aitens contention. "The 
passions of the multitude seem to flow 
naturally in that course; and the narrow 

ius of those who will often have the 
ead in the discordant councils of such 
states, seems prone enough to fall in with 
this popular humour. We shall frequently 
observe them more occupied in the inter- 
nal jealousies and competitions ef the con- 
federate states, than in premoting the 
common cause; and espect ly in moments 
of common danger and exertion, they will 
often discover a greater apprehension of 
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contributing a grain too much in the 
federal scale, than a grain too little for the 
success of that object, which is the only 
rational motive for exertion at all. They 
are, in aword, more afraid of giving some 
paltry advantage to a friend and associate, 
than solicitous to defeat the common 
enemy, or to provide for common safety. 
Irrational as this conduct is, I may appeal 
to observation and history for the existence 
as well as for the fatal effects of this mania, 
both in federal governments, and in the 
looser and yet more temporary and occa- 
sional confederacies of mere allies. 

We have ourselves lived in a very 
eventful period, and have but too large an 
experience in revolutions of every sort. 
We have, amongst others, witnessed the 
recent downfal of a great federal govern- 
ment; I mean the United Provinces: and 
I certainly agree with what I understood 
to be the sentiment of a noble lord who 

ned this discussion on a former day, 
in thinking that the sudden and rapid 
overthrow of tliat government, and the 
degrading ruin and slavery into which that 
celebrated people has been plunged al- 
most without a struggle, may be traced to 
the very vice and defect in the constitu- 
tion of such governments which I have 
just described. It is surely reasonable to 
doubt, whether a more prompt and com- 
bined application of the resources which 
that country possessed, than, it seems, 
the distinctness and contrariety of its parts 
admitted of, might not have averted, at 
Jeast the easy and inglorious conquest of 
@ country, whose accidental and tempo- 
rary union under the extraordinary ta- 
lents of the great prince of Orange, was 
able first to defy, and then to humble and 
defeat France, in the plenitude of Louis 
14th’s power and greatness. I shall pro- 
bably not differ with many of your lord- 
ships in ascribing, at least in part, to the 
same cause, the sudden calamities which 
overwhelmed another brave and respecta- 
ble people, I mean the Swiss Cantons, 
with a rapidity and ease, which can be 
accounted for only on that principle. And 
I cannot suppress some apprehension that 
we may yet have to lament, even in our 
own day, the dissolution of the grandest 
confederacy which the world ever knew, 
the integrity of which has already been 
too much broken not to excite anxiety 


and alarm for the issue, and on the stability 


of which, however, not only rests the 

safety and happiness of those extensive 

ferritories, and of the many nations which 
(VOL, XXXIV.] 
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have hitherto found security and shelter 


under that great union, but I may say, 
lee on which the independence and 
iberty of the whole of Europe, and a 
great proportion of the other three quar- 
ters of the globe, may essentially and 
eventually depend. I speak, my lords, of 
the Germanic body itself. But I will dwell 
no longer on these unpleasant topics, not 
immediately applicable to the question of 
the day, and hasten to the consideration of 
that species of relation which is the proper 
subject of your present deliberation; I 
mean that which now subsists between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and which did 
subsist between England and Scotland 
before the union. 

I am to speak now of those connexions 
which consist in some circumstance of 
indentity in the municipal constitutions of 
the two countries; that is to say, in hav- 
ing some part or member of their governs 
ments the same, with a distinctness and 
separate independence in allthe rest. Such 
is that of one king or executive power, 
with separate legislatures; and of this 
particular form of connexion we have un- 
doubtedly had most experience in this 
empire, and can therefore speak of it with 
the best information and knowledge. I 
might, no doubt, safcly appeal, at once, -to 
that very experience for the insuficiency 
of such a bond, to avoid the evils of dis- 
tinct existence, or to confer, in peace or 
war, the full benefits of connexion. Butl 
wish, first, to say a few words to what may 
be considered as the principle ; that is to 
say, to inquire what are the circumstances 
from which the evils of these partial rela- 
tions may be thought to flow; and above 
all, what is the true cause of that natural 
and constant tendency in such govern- 
ments, to weaken and diminish the bonds 
of connexion, till it becomes little more 
than nominal, and remains, perhaps, only 
perceptible in the struggles and convul- 
sions of its dissolution. . 

The first defect then, which I remark in 
this mode of imperfect connexion, is simi- 
lar, or perhaps I may say, precisely the 
same, with that which I have already ob- 
served upon, in relations merely federal. I 
mean that the connexion being but partial 
and intended for partial purposes, the great 
mass of interests in each nation continue 
distinct ; the attention of each country is 
still pointed towards a separate view of 
individual interest: and the public mind 
if I may so express it, of the two nations, 
is kept distinct.. I have already observed 
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that distinct interests are generally oppo- 
site interests, or feltto beso by the two 
parties; and speaking of nations, I may 
add, that distinct minds are generally 
hostile. In these circumstances, the vi- 
cinity, and the connexion of such coun- 
tries, instead of improving, as they might 
otherwise do, friendship and harmony be- 
tween them, seem to produce the very 
opposite effects, and to cultivate a jealous 
and angry temper, prone to take offence 
and umbrage, and ripening every trivial 
discontent or difference into grounds of 
perfect alienation and even hostility. 
Another grand source of indisposition 
between such countries, and that from 
whichevery one of the evils attending this 
mode of relation seems to me most imme- 
diately to derive, is the inequality in 
their relative power and influence occa- 
sioned, no doubt, by their inequality in 
real and positive power and influence. It 
follows necessarily from the very nature 
and constitution of human affairs, and no 
artificial or conventional arrangement, no 
provisions of positive institution can alter 
it, that in the union of two distinct and 
unequal countries, the superior must be 
predominant, and the inferior subordinate 
in their common concerns, and in the ad- 
ministration of the common parts of their 
government. Hence follows, however, a 
nominal independence in the inferior state 
accompained by a daily and irksome con- 
sciousness of real dependence and subor- 
dination. It is this contradiction between 
the real and nominal condition of the in- 
ferior country that I consider as the most 
fruitful source of those evils which aifllict 
such connexions, and ultimately extin- 
guish them. In governments administered 
in this manner, under external influence, 
the eyes of the nation pass over the imme- 
diate and domestic instruments of their 
administration, to that which must appear 
to them, and may indeed be truly ac- 
counted its efficient head, I mean the ex- 
ternal power which directs its counsels. It 
is therefore natural that the grievances, 
real or imaginary, of such a country 
should be laid to the account of that 
higher cause ; that its discontents, chagrins 
andresentments should be directed against 
that object ; and that the exertions of pa- 
triotism, or the struggles of faction, as the 
case may be, the clamour and the activity 
the eloquence and even the virtues of po- 
pular leaders and ambitious men, should 
allaim at that obvious mark. They will 
find in the people a disposition, founded 
{ 
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also in nature, extremely favourable to the 
success of such aims. I have said thet 
the minds of two countries thus cireum- 
stanced are not only distinct, but hostile. 
Jealousy is the sentiment likely to prevail 
between them; and indeed where both 
being nominally, and according to their 
abstract rights, independent and equal, 
one of the two exercises, nevertheless, a 
clear and undisguised ascendancy over 
the other, jealousy may, in truth, be 
thought to have no very unreasonable 
foundation. The prevailing national sea- 
timent, the ruling passion, then, of the 
inferior country, comes tobe an angry, im- 
patient and intolerant love of thc ir indepen- 
dency. Whoever touches that string, 
reaches their heart, and commands their 
affections and actions. Hence we shall 
observe a restless and never-satisfied strug- 
ling with every circumstance either in the _ 
constitution of their government, or in the 
counsels and measures of their adminis- 
tration, which seems even to the most 
subtle refinements of jealousy, to affect 
that object; hence a perpetual straining 
after its improvement and perfection ; and 
hence also those imprudent, and, surely, 
ungenerous advantages which are sought, 
in periods of common distress er danger, 
to extort concessions favourable to that 
object; concessions which do not excite 
gratitude in those who receive them, be- 
cause they are claimed as rights, and seem 
to have been enforced by necessity; con- 
cessions too which seem rather to whet 
than to satisfy the appetite that calls for 
them. Each victory of this kind becomes 
only a vantage ground from whence ano- 
ther may be fought for; and thus each 
succession of patriots, or of demagogues 
seeking to enhance on the exploits of 
their predecessors, the improvement of in- 
dependency is pushed forward until the 
true goal of that course comes in view.—J3 
mean separation. 

That separation is in truth the goal or 
winning post of this race of independency 
must appear very clearly when we consi- 
der what the fundamental cause of the 
subordination complained of is, and what_ 
thercfore must be the means of reducisg | 
it. ‘The ascendancy of the superior coum- 
try consists, no doubt, in its superior 

ower, but it is the constitutional connex- 
lon that furnishes the channel or organ, 
through which the power of the superior 
state is brought home to the taferior coun- 
try. Ifthey have the same executive 
power, the influence of the superior state 
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operates through that channel on eve 
bash end dseitis cat of public affairs 
If their legislatures, distinct in other res- 
pects, have ove branch or member in com- 
mon, the legislation of the inferior is bent 
to uniformity with the other by that power. 
Connexion then is the means of ascen- 
dancy in one, and the cause of subordina- 
tion in the other, and it is manifest that 
shese grievances can be alleviated, or re- 
dressed, only by diminishing or abolishing 
the cause. That is to say, in other words, 
that independency can be improved only 
by striking off, link after link, of the con- 
nexion, and its entire perfection can be 
attained only by breaking the last thread 
which holds the countrics together. 

From this account of the matter it ap- 

unavoidable that the course I have 
described should be pursued in every si- 
miler case, and that these events are not 
to be considered as fortuitous, but as de- 
riving from uniform and pregnant causes 
likely to produce the same consequences 
wherever they exist. We are taught, 
then, not less by reason, than, as we shall 
eoon find, by experience, to expect that 
the natural and commendable love of in- 
dependence on one hand, and the incom- 
patibility of that independence with con- 
nexion on the other, should always lead 
two countries thus circumstanced to the 
Jast alternative, which I have already 
Amore than once alluded to, of separation 
or union; an alternative in which I ain 
persuaded that true wisdom, and a sincere 
and genuine love of our country, will al- 
ways make one choice, while passion and 
prejudice, especially private passion or 
prejadice, and while a blind and sophisti- 
cated pride, personating, or rather coun- 
terfeiting patriotism, may possibly prompt: 
another. 

If I have not been deceived by this 
reasoning, one might almost venture, with- 
out much temerity, to trace, as the pretty 
certain and uniform succession and pro- 
gress of events, in the history of con- 
nexion between two neighbouring coun- 
tries of unequal power, the course I have 
just described. Their connexion will 
probably begin in conquest—that mise- 
rable condition will gradually soften itself 
into some mode of dependent connexion. 
This will still be refined into the more 
flattering condition of nominal indepen- 
dence, accompanied, however by a real 
and inherent subordination ; under which 
the uneasiness of the subordinate country, 
and its growing pretensions and power, 
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will advance in the progress towards real 
independence, tiil it approaches so closely 
the danger of separation, that both coun- 
tries will be alarmed, and take shelter 
from the impending calamity, ia the only 
sanctuary that remains, [ mean union. I 
will not say that every step in this pro- 
gress will be the same in all cases. ‘The 
events, such of them as happen, will pro- 
bably succeed each other in the same or- 
der ; but a link or two more may be found 
in some instances, and a link or two may 
be omitted in others. I think myself, 
however, supported not only by such rea- 
soning as I have ventured to lay before 
you, but by the uniform testimony of hise 
tory, at least ia this observation; I mean 
that a partial connexion of government, 
between two unequal countries, is not a 
permanent condition in which they car 
settle, and is incapable of subsisting long 
without change: that it 18 not a stationary 
point, but merely transitory and progres- 
sive, and is but a stage or resting place, 
if that which I have described as con- 
stantly progressive can obtain the name 
of rest at all, between the original state of 
total disconnexion, from which they start- 
ed, and either a return to that total sepa- 
ration again, or that which I consider as 
the more probable term of its progress, 
even on the first approach of that evil, 
but is ultimately certain, I mean perfect 
and entire consolidation and union. 

I profess myself so strongly impressed 
with this view, I will not say of the philo- 
sophical principle, but of history and exe 
perience applicable to the subject we are 
considering, that I cannot help looking to 
the union of Great Britain and Ireland, 
not merely a8 an advantageous and desi- 
rable event, and on that account likely to 
bring itself about, but as certain and un- 
avoidable, although I shall take care not 
to commit my philosophy too rashly, by 
assigning any particular period, whether 
long or short, for the accomplishment of 
its predictions. I assert only that we are 
travelling that road. These two countries 
are visibly approaching each other by an 
irresistible attraction, by a species of gra- 
vitation which I consider as an invincible 
law of political nature, if nature can have 
such an epithet; and that closing, as it 
were, by the compulsion of this power, 
no human obstruction, no counterpoise 
that can be opposed to it, will long avail 
to keep them asunder, though it may ree 
tard their meeting for awhile. I am not 
less persuaded that when once they are io 
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contact, another principle, equally inhe- 
rent in that new condition, I mean a prin- 
ciple of inseparable adhesion and tenacity, 
will hold them togcther, and will so cement 
and consolidate thcir union, as to render 
all human edorts to scparateand tear them 


again asunder, vain and ineffectual. If 


these opinions then have any foundation, 
we may debate here concerning the best 
means of accelerating this happy and 
much to be desired event, but we may 
consider the event itself as predestined ; 
and I cannot help persuading myself that 
the species of destiny, of which I am here 
speaking, I mean the steady operation of 
fixed principles, will work out its own de- 
grees, be the process longer or shorter ; 
and neither that erroneous pride, which 
is supposed to pervade Ireland in general, 
nor the Jove of political monopoly, which 
may actuate particular classes or indivi- 
duals of that country; nor the arts, the 
seductions, or the arms of the French re- 
public, can be long interposed between 
the cause and its effect, or disturb for 
ever the appointed order of human events, 
by constraining Great Britain and Ireland 
to endure the afflictions and calamities of 
separation, or of a condition almost equi- 
valent to it, while they contemplate all the 
blessings of union, placed within ‘their 
reach, and courting their acceptance. 

With this view of the necessity and in- 
evitable nature of this event, the opinion 
i entertain of its utility is at least consol- 
ing tomy own mind. Yet I should nei- 
ther have hazarded such speculations, nor 
have presumed to detain your lordships, 
especially so long, with this sort of rea- 
soning, if I had thought it no better than 
idle and visionary theory. But, in truth, 
I was conscious that it was history rather 
than speculation that I was delivering 
throughout, and I will venture to gay 
there is hardly a point or turn in this spe- 
culative course, which you will not find 
verified, chapter for chapter, by the his- 
tory of every connexion we have hitherto 
known with the nations which now com- 
pose our empire. 

Your lordships will think me disposed 
to carry you far back, when I venture 
. even to name the Saxon heptarchy, and 
the union of those seven independent king- 
doms in the reign of Eebert. Yet if I 
do little more than allude to that signal 
event, it is not because I am wanting, or 
that I can think your lordships so, in @ 
due sense of its importance and dignity, or 
at itsinfluence on the subsequent destinies 
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either of England or of the world. It is 
enough to say that the union of the hep- 
tarchy was the birth-day of nothing less 
than this very kingdom of England, and 
that the glorious empire which now ex- 
tends from east to west, and has planted 
the dominion and the language of Eng- 
land around the globe, is the lmeal de- 
scendant, or rather only the natural growth 
and developement of that event. It is 
not my intention, however, to dwell on 
this antient and parent union, for the pur- 
a of illustrating the principles of which 
have just treated. Iam sensible that 
this period is too remote from our own to 
build any solid conclusion on transactions, 
with the details and particulars of which 
we are so little acquainted. I therefore 
mention it only that 1 may be entitledtoread 
a short passage from Mr. Hume's history 
of that period, which, I think, may fur- 
nish a reflection or two not impertinent 
to the present question:—‘ The king- 
doms of the heptarchy, though united by 
so recent a conquest, seemed to be so 
strongly cemented into one state under 
Egbert ; and the inhabitants of the seve- 
ral provinces had lost all desire of revolt- 
ing from that conqueror, or of restoring © 
their independent governments. Their 
language was every where nearly the 
same; their customs, Jaws, institutions, 
civil and religious: and as the race of 
their ancient kings was totally extinct in 
all their subjected states, the people rea- 
dily transferred their allegiance to a 
prince who seemed to merit it, by the 
splendor of his victories, the vigour of 
his administration, and the superior no- 
bility of his birth. A union also in go- 
vernment opened to them the agreeable 
prospect of future tranquillity; and it a 
peared more probable, that they would 
thenceforth become terrible to. their 
neighbours, than be exposed to their in- 
roads and devastations.” We collect from 
this passage, not merely as an opinion of 
Mr. Hume’s, but as an historical fact, 
that the local attachment and national 
feeling which the inhabitants of the seve- 
ral independent kingdoms before their 
union entertained, no doubt, towards their 
respective countries, were easily and 
quickly extended to the whole united 
kingdom. This change did not even wait 
for a new generation, but was operated in 
the very lite of the conqueror, and there- 
fore of those who were themselves habi- 
tuated to the narrower feeling, and who 
had experienced in their own persons the 
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humiliation and resentment belonging to 
defeat. For it is also remarkable that the 
harmonizing property of union was mani- 
fested in circumstances the most adverse 
of any to conciliation, I mean in the case 
of a union brought about by force, and 
attended with all the irritation of compul- 
sion and conquest. We must observe, in 
the next place, that Mr. Hume considers 
a similarity of language, customs, laws, 
and institutions, civil and religious, as 
circumstances favourable, not only to the 
establishment of union, but to the im- 
provement and promotion of its beneficial 
consequences. And lastly, we have the 
authority of this profound and philosophi- 
cal historian for thinking that such a 
union was likely not only to yield the 
comforts of internal tranquillity and 
peace, but so to improve the power and 
resources of the kingdom, as, instead of 
trembling at the approach of every in- 
vader, to render it rather itself an object 
of terror, or at least, of respect to sur- 
rounding nations. It is true that the Da- 
nish invasions followed immediately on 
this event, and we know that the repeated 
and powerful descents of that warlike na- 
tion, not only harassed and alarmed this 
island upwards of a century, but at some 
periods reduced the Saxon power to the 
greatest possible streights. But in the 
firet place, the Danish invasions were not 
the consequence of the union of the Hep- 
tarchy, and must have happened without 
it. And in the next place, it is impossible 
to read the history of that period without 
perceiving, in every page, a demonstration 
of the salutary effets of that measure, 
and without ascribing to the union under 
Egbert, alone, the ultimate preservation 
of that kingdom. If the Danes had 
found the island in the same feeble 
and divided state, in which the Saxons 
had themselves achieved the conquest of 
the Britons; if they had had to contend 
only with the disjointed, disunited, and 
single exertions of the seven insignificant 
states of the heptarchy each in its turn, 
and if those princes who fought for Eng- 
.land had not been enabled by the union 
to oppose to this powerful and persevering 
enemy a combined and concerted defence, 
it is manifest that neither the valour and 
talents of Egbert, nor the almost romantic 
endowments and virtues of Alfred the 
Great would have availed to prevent a 
conquest as complete, and an extirpation 
of the Saxon power and name out of Eng- 
Jand, as perfect and dreadful as that which 
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they had themselves inflicted on the de- 
fenceless and divided Britons. But to 
pass forward to times somewhat nearer 
our own, I would now speak of Wales. 

Wales had resisted the power of all the 
Saxon kings, and the first princes ofthe Nor- 
man line. It was not till the reign of Henry 
3rd, and thenrather by the effect of internal 
dissension, than by the arms or enterprise 
of that prince, that Wales was brought un- 
der a sort of feudal dependance onthecrown 
of England, and acknowledged the sove- 
reign of the latter country asa feudal’ su- . 
perior. Wales was held, then, during 
that reign merely as a fief, with the usual 
acknowledgements, and under the usual 
conditions belonging to the feudal relation 
of seignory and vassalage, but without 
any claim on the part of England to poli- 
tical sovereignty. .This slender relation 
seems, however, to have improved itself 
very rapidly into a connexion of a differ- 
ent and much more intimate nature, for in 
the very next reign, Edward Ist, the im- 
mediate successor of Henry 3rd, was 
able to convert that feudal seignory inte 
direct and positive sovereignty, and to 
annex the principality of Wales inseparably 
and as part of the dominion of the crown 
to the throne of England. At the same 
period, and, indeed, on that occasion, a 
partial communication, and but a partial 
one, of the laws and police of England 
was made to Wales, by the Statum Walla, 
as it is called, in the twelfth year of the 
reign of Edward Ist. I mention these 
particulars only to observe, that at this 
period commenced an zra of connexion 
between England and Wales, not, indeed, 
precisely the same in all points, but bear- 
ing, however, some resemblance and ana- 
logy to that which we are principally con- 
dering to-day. I mean an imperfect, 
political connexion, which consisted in 
the two countries being governed by the 
same prince, with a partial uniformity of 
laws and institutions, remaining distinct 
and separate in other respects. 

If we would appreciate the value of 
such a connexion, and its efficacy in pro- 
ducing either internal tranquillity, or ex- 
ternal peace, we have only to pursue the 
history of that connexion, throughout the 
whole period of its duration, from the 
reign of Edward Ist to that of Henry 8th. 
It is by no means my intention to inter- 
rupt this debate by such a narrative, but, 
merely to direct your lordships’ attention 
to the result of. such an inquiry. For 
your lordships know that Wales was not 
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only disquieted within, by the troubles and 
turbulence of civil disorder, but that both 
countries were afflicted by. a perpetual 
succession of mutual inroads and petty 
warfare, not, perhaps, of sufficient dignity 
to attract the notice of general history, 
but sufficient to keep them both exposed 
to the frequent calamities, and the con- 
stant anxiety attending a state of perma- 
nent hostility with a neighbouring enemy, 
and by these means retard and delete 
on both sides ofthe border, but especially 
in Wales, the progress of civilization, of 
arts, of industry, of wealth, and in a 
word, of public improvement in all its 
branches. But this was a state of things 
which, as I have said, could not last for 
ever, and the only perfect and sovereign 
remedy for such disorders, was at length 
administered in the reign of Henry 8th 
by that incorporating legislative union 
which extinguished in a day the discord 
of ages, and identified for ever these two, 
not only distinct, but hostile nations. In 
our inquiry then concerning the compara- 
tive advantages or disadvantages of these 
two modes of relation—I mean that im- 
perfect one which proposes to combine 
connexion with distinctness, and that per- 
fect legislative union which confounds and 
incorporates both the nations and their go- 
vernments, we have only to compare, or 
rather to contrast, the uncasy and afflict- 
ing period which preceded the union in 
the reign of Henry 8th with the two cen- 
taries of mutual security and peace, and 
of progressive and still increasing prospe- 
rity and happiness, power, splendor and 
dignity, which have succeeded, and as it 
is reasonable to conclude, have derived, 
ina great degree, if not principally, from 
that event. 

England felt very early the advantage 
of connexion with Scotland; and projects 
for uniting them even on the best princi- 
ple of union, were set on foot, and re- 
‘peated in various forms, and on the 
slightest prospect of success, from the 
earliegt period down to the very latest, 
that is to say, to the actual accomplish- 
ment of that salutary design. But such 
purposes, wise and beneficial as they are, 
must, it seems, mature themselves in the 
fulness of it; and although it is ordained 
that these events shall happen, they must 
happen, it would seem, in their due and 
appointed order. It will be found, J be- 
lieve, that neighbouring nations will sel- 
dom begin with union, though they are 
sute to end with it. The work of con- 
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nexion commenced, then also, in this 
case, at the natural beginning of the pro- 
cess, and conquest was resorted to as the 
instrument of union. This part of the 
Scotch course, however, was never 
achieved. Scotland never was conquered. 
But the attempt, and all the miseries at- 
tending that long and obstinate struggle 
deluged both countries in blood, and 
during more than three centuries afflicted 
them with calamities, the amount of 
which on either side, historians can hardly 
report faithfully, without the charge of 
exaggeration. ‘This sanguinary and ruin- 
ous contest terminated in the union of the 
crowns, at the accession of James Ist; 
and here commenced a century of that 
precise relation which is the subject 
of our present inquiry. The two king- 
doms had one prince, and one executive 
power, with separate parliaments. Scot- 
land asserted a perfect independence and 
equality, but experienced a real subor- 
dination. It would, undoubtedly, be 
unfair, if I were to impute to this cause 
alone, the many disadvantages under 
which Scotland appears to have laboured, 
and the declining condition of that coun- 
try which is observed by historians during 
the period I have mentioned. Much of 
the calamity which fell upon both king- 
doms, must be placed to the account 
of the troubles and civil wars in which 
every part of the island partook during a 
great proportion of the last century, and 
which, amongst other extraordinary events 
produced, under the commonwealth, a 
hasty and short lived, because ill digested 
and ill conceived, union of the three king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
But with all these allowances, it is not the 
less true, that the last century was a pe- 
riod of great political discord and dissen- 
sion between England and Scotland, in 
which the latter country entertained and 
manifested, as we have been led to ex- 
pect, that angry and querulous temper 
which I have described as growing out of 
the situation, and as inseparable from that 
jarring and abhorrent union of nominal 
independence and _ real subordination. 
This cause produced its natural effects, 
and both disturbed the empire in peace, 
and weakened it in war, sometimes by 
political contention between the people 
of Scotland and the monarch, sometimes 
by the habitual animosity of the two 
countries, hardly kept under by the aa- 
thority or mediation of the common 
sovereign, sometimes by the intrigues of 
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Scotland with France, and above all, by 
the pursuit of the idol independence, to 
the very brink of separation. The very 
unity of the crowns became a grievance ; 
and your lordships know, that towards the 
close of this period, I mean: in the first 
years of the reign of queen Anne and_ of 
the present century, partly by projects 
for abridging the prerogative, because it 
was administered out of Scotland, partly 
by projects for usurping a considerable 

ortion of the regal power, in order that 
it might be administered within Scotland ; 
partly, in fine, by refusing to accede to 
the settlement of the succession adopted 
in England, the parliament of Scotland, 
the patriots of Scotland, with the ac- 
clamation of the whole people of Scotland, 
brought the danger of impending separa- 
tion so home to the sense and bosoms of 
both countries, that their prudence was at 
length alarmed: they opened their arms 
to each other, and took shelter from im- 
minent and incurable ruin, in that insepa- 
rable embrace which has ever since, and 
I trust ever will, continue to unite us. It 
is thus that extremes touch, and thus that 
these two nations, from the last term of 
alienation and repugnance, passed at a 
single step, into the closest and most 
indissoluble union. 

The connexion between England and 
Irelund began in conquest, and the rela- 
tion was that of sovereign and subject. I 
do not say a sovereign able, at all times, 
to enforce his dominion, or a submissive 
se acknowledging and acquiescing 
under the authority of his master. But 
whatever connexion subsisted between 
the two countries, had that origin and 
preserved that character through its first 
period. This first and intolerable stage 
of national relation passed forward, how- 
ever, and softened itself gradually, but 
through the sanguinary process of habi- 
tual resistance and insubordination, swel- 
Jing occasionally into civil wars and 
rebellions of the most ferocious character, 
into a dependent connexion, or a miti- 
gated but avowed dependence of Ireland 
on England. I allude now to that period 
during which the Irish nation, with a par- 
hament of their own, were, however, sub- 
ject to the legislature of England. I do 
not speak of the right, nor wish to en- 
gage in that already obsolete, though re- 
cent controversy. I speak only of the 
fact, for such was the constitution, de facto, 
of English and Irish connexion, in the 
memory of the youngest of your lordships. 
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The second period, also, passed away, and 
the present improved state of Irish inde- 
pendence, as it now subsists, was achieved 
by means, which I have already had occa- 
sion to allude to; I mean by the opportune 
exertion of Irish energy in moments of 
British debility and distress. Kor those 
concessions were certainly granted in 
circumstances of duress, whether they may 
now, with better grace be stated to have 
flowed from the justice and liberal disposi- 
tion of the conceding country, or not. Ia 
the mean while we have arrived, in the 
due and regular course, at that precise 
point of connexion, which has been the 
principal object of discussion. Wehavea 
common prince, with separate parliaments 
Ireland claims a sovereign independent 
government, and that claim is freely ad- 
mitted by our own: while we exercise, ne- 
vertheless, with the acquiescence of Ire- 
land, an open ascendancy and control in 
every one of its concerns. We are at this 
moment, therefore, making an experiment 
which is not yet twenty years old, of the 
mutual advantages to be derived from that 
mode of connexion, of its efficacy in 
strengthening the empire, in repelling 
danger from without, in reconciling the 
minds and affections of the nations within, 
and, finally, in cementing and perpetuat- 
ing their union. We must, indeed, regard 
the present moment as the first, in which 
the course of events has furnished the 
proper ordeal of this condition; I mean a 
crisis of danger and difficulty and danger 
to the empire; for this is the true touch- 
stone on which the virtue of connexion 
and of mutual engagements se proved. 
Surely my lords, at this period of the ar- 
gument, I may claim the benefit of facts of 
which we are ourselves the living witnesses, 
and appeal at once to the disastrous testi- 
mony of the present hour, not only for 
the inadequacy of such a system to yield 
protection and support in the period of 
difficulty, but for its active and fatal effi- 
cacy in augmenting the danger and _hast- 
ening the common ruin. Can we need 
better proof than every tide has of late 
brought us, that the present feeble and 
flimsy bond which connects Great Britain 
with Ireland, does not possess one princi- 
ple of stability, and has not stamina to 
resist that innate tendency to decay and 
dissolution, which accompanies all life 
from the cradle, whether natural or politic. 
What result, then, is it reasonable to look 
for from this experiment? I should wish 
to speak on this occasion, not merely with 
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respect; but, I must say, with gratitude 
and reverence, of the conduct held by that 
which we must call the Irish nation, and 
which is, indeed, entitled to that appella- 
tion—I mean the Irish government, the 
Irish parliament, a great portion of the 
property of Ireland, of its gentry, and 
even of its people. In these we have wit- 
nessed exertions of courage, activity, per- 
severance, and spirit, as well as of fidelity 
and honour, in fulfilling the engagements 
of their connexion with us, and in the 
protection and defence of their own coun- 
try, which challenge the thanks of Great 
Britain and the approbation of the world. 
But this sentiment cannot either conceal 
from us, or disguise other truths, not less 
obvious, though less grateful and welcome. 
The loyalty, the prudence, and spirit, 
which we commend, on one hand, do not, 
however, prevent an extensive and despe- 
rate conspiracy, on the other, against the 
common safety of Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand, and aiming above all, avowedly and 
distinctly against that connexion, in which 
the safety of both is felt toreside. After 
hearing his majesty’s Jawful exercise of | 
the powers with which the constitution of 
Ireland has invested him, and the legiti- 
mate means employed by the sovereign of . 
that country to preserve a uniformity of | 
measures in the direction of our common | 
interests, treated as the interference of a | 
foreign power, we have the misfortune of : 
seeing at this hour a great portion of the 
Irish people, considerable for its numbers, 
and, I fear, not altogether contemptible, 
even for its blood and talents, in open re- 
bellion against our common sovereign, 
and in close alliance with our common 
enemy. The dissolution of all connexion 
between us is the object they profess. 
The grievance which they have risen to 
redress is that connexion; the cause 
which their manifestos proclaim, the 
standard under which they muster and 
fight, is separation. This end then, 
towards which we have seen such con- 
nexions, are continually prone, this very 
separation, which is the natural inborn 
ropensity of imperfect relation, is already, 
in this case, the subject of a civil war, 
and is at this moment committed to the 
issue of arms, which is still depending. I 
have glanced, in this manner, the history 
of British and Irish connexion only to 
show, that amongst its many other evils, 
that of tendency to total extinction, which 
we have been taught by principle, and by 
the example of other countries, to expect, 
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13 proved in fact, and in the actual case, 


_to be one of its properties: and I am 


hardly apprehensive of a dissenting voice 
to the conclusion which appears to me to 
result from this deduction, whether of 
history or reason, that we have reached 
the point at which, in the first place, the 
evils of imperfect connexion are at their 
height, and in the next, beyond which 
lies only that alternative, so often men- 
tioned, of separation or union. We 
stand precisely in that predicament, in 
which the prudence of both countries, and 
the fidelity and honour of those who are 
entrusted with their interests, I mean their 
governments and legislatures, are called 
upon by the most solemn and instant ap- 
peal, I mean the peril of their countries, 
to snatch them from that precipice, on the 
very edge of which they stand, already 
wavering, and too giddy to save them- 
selves. It cannot, surely, be a difficult 
or a doubtful question, whether we 
should fold our arms, and look on upon 
this danger, and the certain ruin in which 
it ends, or follow that secure and already 
trodden path which has already conducted 
two other countries, now identified with 
England, I mean Wales and Scotland, to 
more than safety. We have surely learnt 
from both those examples, that the 
measure adopted by them, not only 
affords a perfect remedy against the 
evils with which we are now contend. 
ing, but possesses precisely the opposite 
property from that which is the character 
of our present imperfect, ill constructed 
connexion: namely, that of tending to a 
constant and certain improvement and 
perfection, instead of diminution and de- 
terioration of union and all its beneficial 
fruits. 


Having hitherto treated the question 


somewhat speculatively, I would now 


speak more particularly to the practical 
inducements which should recommend 
this measure to both countries; and first, 
to Great Britain. The advantages to be 
derived to Great Britain from an incor- 
porating union with Ireland may be di- 
vided into positive and negative. By po- 
sitive, I mean an accession of real and 
efficient force to our present empire, as a 
naval and military power; for were all 
cause of difference between the countries 
extinguished, and were the affections of 
the whole of Ireland as sincerely directed 
towards the general service of the empire, 
and its force as disposable for that pur- 
pose, as may be said of every part of Great 
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Britain, it cannot be doubted that the 
power and resources of that empire would 
receive an essential augmentation and im- 
“provement. But I would rather pass on 
to that class of advantage which I have 
called negative, and which appears to me 
the most material of the two. By the 
negative advantage of union, I mean that 
of avoiding, in moments of war and diffi- 
culty, those embarrassments which have 
never failed to distract and annoy us as 
often, at least of late years, as war and 
difficulty have occurred, and which ren- 
der Ireland, at this moment, instead of a 
resource, only a dead weight hung round 
the neck of British exertion, at a time when 
the full-energy of both might be well em- 
ployed against the commonenemy. The 
case is such, that we have not only to con- 
tend with this difficulty in our contest with 
France, but it must, I think, be an improvi- 
dent and sanguine view of our own affairs, 
and of the general events in Europe, to con- 
sider even the preservation of Ireland, I 
meun her preservation to the paternal go- 
vernment of his majesty, and the counte- 
nance of any connexion between us, as a 
‘matter which is not become, in some de- 
gree orother, problematical and precarious. 
I would by no means be understood to 
speak degpondently on that subject ; lam 
far from feeling so. I speak only of dan- 
ger and doubt, as exciting a prudent ex- 
ertion to counteract them, not of a mean 
or unprofitable fear. No man.in England 
can repose a more entire confidence in 
the vigilance, the skill and the divine va- 
lour of the British navy than myself. I 
profess an equal reliance on the courage 
and discipline of British troops, endowed 
as I have always thought them with higher 
excellence than those of any other nation 
in the world. I have a firm confidence 
also in the spirit and bravery of the Irish 
nation, and in the honour and fidelity of 
that part of it which professes attachment 
to our empire, and to our mutual con- 
nexion ; but with all these grounds of ra- 
tional hope and expectation, there are two 
points in which I cannot feel the same im- 
plicit confidence, on each of which, how- 
ever, our ultimate security, and the issue 
of this contest must depend. I cannot 
rely confidently on the constancy of for- 
tune in war; nor on the steadiness and 
uniformity of any national sentiment 
whatever. I do not know why there is a 
rebellion in Ireland at all. 1 have never 
heard any adequate cause assigned for it. 
Such pretences as have been resorted to 
[ VOL, XXXI1V.] 
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‘for justifying it, have either been Utada 
a 


to the events of which they are alleged to 
have been the causes; or utterly irrecon- 
cileable with the avowed objects of the re- 
bellion. Who for example will believe 
those men sincere who would ascribe 
their insurrection to the religious differ- 
ences between two sects of Christians, 
while they propose to redress that griev- 
ance, by a paige the success of which 
must eradicate from their country, or 
subject to a furious aud fanatic persccu- 
tion, the profession of Christianity itself? 
I have never, I say, heard any distinct 
grievance articulated, which would not be 
enhanced a thousand fold, by the most 
perfect success that can be proposed in 
the acknowledged objects of this absurd 
rebellion. Not knowing then the princi- 
pe of the present troubles ia Ireland, I 

ave no rule for measuring thcir extent, 
or for limiting their progress, and I cannot 
say with confidence, whether any part of the 
Irish nation, or at least the greater and pre- 
dominant part, will at some future period 
even profess adherence to British con- 
nexion; neither am I endowed with the 
means of predicting positively the event 
of another enterprise against Ireland, if 
the enemy should attempt it in more fa- 
vourable circumstances. I repeat it, my 
lords, I donot despond on this vicw of 
the danger; I say on the contrary that the 
proper means are sure to repel it. I 
speak only of the danger as of a motive 
for exerting both wisdom and courage 
in opposing it. In that view I am con- 
strained to acknowledge doubt, and 
doubt on such a question cannot be di- 
vested of anxiety, nor separated from a 
duty to aim at the attainment of better 
security for objects of such unappreciable 
value. I do not say Ireland must be lost 
if we have not a union, but I cannot say 
less than this, that we have no security 
for the preservation of Ireland, if we do 
not draw the bonds of our connexion much 
closer, and that without delay. With such 
apprehensions it cannot be unscasonable 
to contemplate a little more closely, the 
consequences of a total separation from 
Ireland, and of the necessary attendant, 
at least, in the present moment, on such 
& rupture, I mean her immediate alliance 
with the French Republic. Momentous 
as these consequences are, I shall pass 
rapidly over them, because they are too 
obvious, and their importance too sensi- 
ble, to require, or, perhaps admit of ame 
plification. 
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An Irish democratic republic, or rather 
anarchy, must be the first and instant 


consequence of our separation. Let any glory, te their country; | 


-man, then, attached to the British consti- 
‘tution; let any one who is foud of order 
and security in society, or even afraid 
of the extremes of disorder ; let any one 
who would shrink from universal plander, 
confiscation, and murder, with all the 
nameless miseries, wretchedness and guilt, 
which are but the particulars of that ag- 
gregate called anarchy; let any man, 1 
say, who has either tlre slightest concern 
for the human race and its happiness, @ 
spark of love for his country, or even a 
common and vulgar solicitude for his own, 
or his children’s security, reflect for a 
moment on the triumphant establishment 
of a democratic anarchy in Ireland. It is 
Mot enough to say prozimus ardet; it & 
part of our own tenement which is in 
flames, and we come in absolute con- 
tact with this pestilent contagion, Let 
us, I say, consider soberly, if you please, 
‘but deeply and seriously, how much this 
danger would be increased by such an 
‘event, and what the nature of the danger 
ts. I will not insist on this topic ; it might 
lead me too far. But I shall pass to conse 
quences of another sort. 

Let us consider, for example, what 
would be the situation of the western 
‘coasts of thisrsland, from the Land’s-end 
to the Hebrides. Let us ask Cornwall, De- 
vonshire, Bristol, Wales, Liverpool, Lan- 
‘cashire, Glasgow: let us ask those whose 
houses now stand on the margin of the 
Qrish channel, whose lawns and gardens 
fire washed by that sea which now sepa- 
tates them only from friends; let us ask 
those manufacturing coasts and countries, 
‘and those great trading cities which I have 
enumerated, and which now draw wealth 
‘and profit, without danger, from that 
channel, what their condition and that of 
their country will be, when they stand 
within hail of a powerful and savage 
enemy, which the darkness of a single 
night can bring to their chamber doors? 
At present the British commerce and the 
British navy pass freely through this chan- 
nel, with friendly ports and coasts on ei- 
ther side, as ifitwerean inland aavigation ; 
while the ships of the enemy cannot ap- 
proach, nor entangle themselves either for 
war or trade, with «his maritime pass. But 
after such a change, when Ireland is hos- 
tile, and in the hands of an enemy, let 
those who direct our naval affairs, and who 
I will take this opportunity of saying it, 
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do'so with so mweh honour te themselves, 
#rd s0 much solid advantage, as well ag 
thase who 
are best acquainted with our maritime 
situation, declare, what new exertion of 
vigilance will be required, what additional 
number of ships and of seamen must be 
retained from offensive war, and must 
abandon the ‘ocean to protect the coasts 
of Great Britain against those of Ireland, 
and to watch the ports of the latter coun- 
try in its whole circumference. Let 
us reflect on the advantage lost to the 
British navy and its operations, by exclu- 
sion from Cork, and from the southem 
and western harbours of Ireland; let that 
disadvantage be only doubled by adding 
our loss to the gain of the enemy, whea 
they have ali the ports and bays of Ire- 
Jand at their disposal or in their occupa: 
tion. How many squadrons more must 
we employ to tend at once the armaments 
of Brest and L’Orient and those of Ire- 
land? What will be the situation of our 
channel and our westerr trade, when 
enemics cruizers issue from and shelter in 
France to the southward, and Ireland to 
the northward, and far to the westward of 
the entrance of oar channel? The victual- 
ling board witl tell us how the navy will 
be supplied, when Cork is shut againat 
us, and victuals only the Brest squadrons. 
When the ports of Ireland are all French, 
will it be equally impossible to transport 
troops from France, as when those troops 
were to fight their way onshore, and the 
ships, which transported and convoyed 
them were to fight their way back to 
France?) Whena French and Irish army, 
receiving their orders from the French 
Directory, are at Belfast, and ready to 
embark within three hours sail of the Bri- 
tish coast, will invasion be as chimerical 
and visionary as it now is from France te 
the southern counties of England? Will, 
ta fine, internal discontent, or speculative 
error, or the secret machmations of French 
eorruption and English treason, or will 
popular hope im the first sweets of disor- 
der and anarchy have less, or will they 
not have much more heart and confidence 
when with the example of a successful 
rebellion, they have also the support of 
neighbouring araries to encourage them ? 
These are some, far from all, it would 
be difficult to enumerate thus suddenty all 
the consequences of Irish separation from 
Great Britain, and-connexion with France, 
as it would affect ourselves, I am far 
from saying, I will never adroit that even 
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these secumulated difficulties would prove 
too many for the hitherto unmatched 
ewers of British energy or wisdom. But 
say the change would be great, the dan- 
r as yet untried, and the issue more 
ubtful than our prudence as English- 
men, and much more, our duty as en- 
trusted with the interest of our country, 
should it us to expose it to, if the 
trial can be averted by any honourable 
peeans. It appears to me the greatest 
peril to which the British empire, whether 
we, consider its power and greatness with- 
eut, or its secunty, freedom, and inde- 
within, ever was or can be ex- 
posed. On the question, therefore, as it 
regards Great Britain, I have no hesita- 
tion in assenting to the measure, and con- 
curring in thie address. __ 
. ‘Fhis consideration might, perhaps, be 
thought in strictness sufscient for the at- 
tention of this parliament, since the par- 
liament of Ireland is no doubt competent 
to deliberate and decide on all that regards 
the interest of Ireland. in: this question. 
No man is less disposed than I am, tocon- 
trovert the concurrent competence of the 
. Irish. parliament to deliberate, and its ex- 
clusive competence to decide the question 
as it regards Ireland. . I must, neverthe- 
lesa, think the interest of Ireland in this 
measure, a very metevial point in the dé- 
liberation: of the British parliament alse. 
For although an entire union with that 
country appears to be desirable on a sepa- 
rate view of British interest ; yet it would 
in my: opinion, cease to be so, if it were 
net advantageous to Ireland also. The 
benefit must be mutual in this mutual 
transaction, in order to be enjoyed by 
either. The evils attending separation 
would not be removed, but, on the con- 
trary, would, in my judgment, be much 
d, by any measure which should 
unite us at the expense, or to the essen- 
tial iudice of either.. If sincere and 
cordial harmony is not the fruit of union ; 
if identity in constitution is not founded 
on identity of interesf, and is not followed 
by identity of sentiment and feeling to- 
wards the united empire, such a union 
will not eure the evila of imperfect rela- 
tion, or even separation, but may bring 
aome of them nearer and more home to 
both , and will but few of those 
advantages which I consider as the true 
inducements to that measure. I claim it, 
therefore, as an English question, to 
inquise whether union with Great Britain 
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propose to pursue that inquiry, not for the 
purpose of instructing ‘Ireland in her own 
interests or duties, but for that of inform- 
ing ourselves of the interest of our own 
country in this measure, and resting the 
judgment of the British parliament, if it 
should be favourable to it, on the only 
solid and secure basis, of mutual and 
reciprocal advantage. 

I am, therefore, to consider the conse- 
quences which would result to Ireland, 
from that situation of which I have already 
described some of the consequences te 
England—I mean a total separation from 
Great Britam, and alliance with the French 
republic. I have already assumed as the 
first fruit of this event, or probably ag 
either preceding or accompanying it, the 
abolition, in all its parts, of the present 
constitution of Ireland, the zealous at- 
tachment to which is opposed to all the 
advantages of union, and the establishment 
an its ruins, of an Irish republic on the 
French model. This change, and all the 
complicated calamity it bears tn gremio, 
I consider as more fatal than all the rest 
to the happiness of Ireland; but I will 
rather postpone its consideration for a 
moment, aad advert to the other less im- 
portant, indeed, but yet serious effects of 
such a revolution. It implies, then, in 
the first place, a state of open hostility to 
England: and this warfare must, in all 
probability, partake of the nature of civil 
wer. For it cannot be imagined, that 
Ireland should be unanimous in surrender- 
ing a free government and embracing 
French chains; nor in preferring that 
abhorred compound of guilt and madness, 
of infamy and ruin, to the blessings of 
religion, law, honour, security, and ge- 
nuine freedom ; nor is it imaginable that 
Treland will be unanimous in rejectin 
British connexion for the purpose of fra- 
ternizing with France. The event whicla 
I have supposed, I have supposed to be 
the issue of war, in which one party in 
Ireland, now the strongest, and, I trust, 
the most numerous, has been subdued: 
But submission to force does not change 
the mind; and were such a calamity to 
befall Ireland, the ne@ Irish Directory 
will find that the armies of England, when 
employed in the rescue of Ireland from 
that slavery, will be seconded by a great 
and powerful portion of their subjects. 
freland, then, is doomed, in this event, 
toforeign and internal war, with all its 
complicated miscries, of which the bitter- 
nesa is, indeed, yet on the palate of that 
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unhappy country. I have already spoken 
of the disadvantages to which even Eng- 
land would be subjected from the hostility 
oflreland. It is manifest that the country 
which is the least powerful on shore, and 
is null at sea, must labour under the same 
disadvantage multiplied in an infinite de- 
gree. A French army in Ireland is the 
natural consequence of this state of 
things: if that army is weak, it cannot 
protect them; if it is strong and adequate 
to the objects of France in sending it, as 
assurcdly it will be, Ireland becomes a 
miserable province of France. But Ire- 
Jand, as a separate state, must alone pro- 
vide for all the imperial establishments to 
which she now contributes but a part. 
Ireland must have an army all her own, 
and she will find she must subsidize her 
allied army, not by freaty only, but by 
requisition and contribution, and every 
other form of exaction and extortion, 
limited by the modesty of the French 
Directors, their generals, and all their 
subordinate officers of plunder. They 
roust have fortified towns, and all the esta- 
blishments of that costly branch of defence. 
They must have a navy, build ships, main- 
tain arsenals and dock-yards, supply their 
navy with stores and provisions, and they 
must man and pay their fleets, all from 
their own funds and resources. Have the 
economists of Ireland computed the price 
of these imperial honours, if, indeed, 
they can be borne at all?. But let them 
consider whether the insulated trade and 
wealth of Ireland will furnish either men 
or money for such demands, even after 
the people should have so far belied all the 
experience which the world has had of 
them, by submitting with perfect obe- 
dience to the utmost exactions that can 
be laid upon them. It would, after all, 
be worthy of a moment's reflexion, whe- 
ther, if Ireland should not suddenly ac- 
complish that which France, Spain, and 
Holland, seconded by an armed neutra- 
lity of the maritime powers of the North ; 
that is to say, what the whole naval world 
have tried in vain—I mean should not 
suddenly acquire a superiority at sea over 
Great Britain, whether her commerce and 
every hope which her insular situation 
could suggest or realize, must not be held 
by sufferance, and at the mercy of that 
powerful and offended neighbour, to 
whom nature had allied her, but whose 
generous offer of an equal and honourable 
participation in power, prosperity and 
happiness she had rcjectcd with insult, as 
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if it had been an injury. Ireland wiil, no 
doubt, not expect, after her separation 
from England, and alliance with our ene- 
mies, to partake freely in our East India 
or our colonial trade; nor will she expect 
of England in those circumstances, the 
great and liberal sacrifices which she now 
makes to the support aud promotion 
of Irish industry, with the amoant and 
particulars of which a noble lord has just 
made us acquainted: sacrifices which, 
however liberal in their extent, and how- 
ever beneficial to Ireland in their effect, I 
consider only as a natural indulgence of 
fraternal affection, as well as a.wise’exer- 
tion of imperial policy, while we are united ; 
but which must of necessity expire with 
our connexion. Willthe trade of France, 
or the share of it to which they would be 
admitted, and the conditions of its tenure, 
compensate this loss? Will restramts and 
ee on the commercial intercourse 
etween England and Ireland be no loss to 
the latter country? The papers on your 
lordships’ table will instruct us on that 
point. | 
The considerations which I have already 
enumerated are of no light or trivial im- 
port; but I must now set before the eyes 
of Irish gentlemen, one inseparable con- 
sequence of such a revolution, and one 
of which they are no doubt aware—I mean 
the expulsion and confiscation, not to say 
the blood of those who now support their 
antient connexion with England; and 
whom the case I have stated supposes to 
have been defeated. But will confiscation 
and murder go no deeper even than this ? 
In the savage triumph of democratical 
anarchy, will not every friend. to the es- 
tablished constitution of Ireland, to the 
authority of law, or even to the moral 
restraints of virtue and religion; will not 
every one who is guilty of that unpardon- 
able irremissible crime, the possession of 
property, real or personable, great or 
sma!l; will not, in a word, al) those whose 
situation seems to offer either a lure, ora 
curb to violence, be involved in that 
undistinguishing massacre and pillage 
which sweeps the way before, and bears u 
the train of such revolutions? I must, indeed, 
put it, my lords, seriously and earnestly, 
not as a topic of declamation, or false and 
artificial feeling, but as furnishing the 
soundest argument, and exciting the 
warmest solicitude, to the property, and 
I may say to the industry, and to the 
virtue of Ireland, without distinction of 
degree, or of religious persuasion, what 
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would be the consequence of a complete 

- yictory obtained by France in Ireland, 
whet would be the inevitable consequence 
of delivering Iceland, with all her political, 
religious, and civil interests, over to the 
discretion of that description of Irishmen 
who would then become their masters, 
and of that description of anarchy which 
must follow such events as I have described 
_-[ choose rather to hint at than to dwell 
on such topics. They are, indeed, fitter 
for the private meditation of those who 
are concerned in them, than for a public 
discussion or thetorical amplification. I 
em content with having stated shortly and 
dispassionately the nature and degree of 
some of those dangers which may induce 
. England to consent to union, but which 
seem to command Ireland, with the 
authority of urgent and instant necessity, 


to seek without delay, the refuge which | pu 


this measure presents to her. 
. It is impossible to overlook some Cir- 
camstances in the internal and political 
condition of Ireland, which bear as 
erfully on the question of union, and 
seem to recommend that measure to the 
people. of Ireland, as strongly for the 
purposes of equal government, and of 
civil and ‘municipal happiness, as on any 
other: grounds whatever. Ireland is a 
divided country, but unequally divided as 
to property and. numbers; the least 
numerous class possessing the property 
and the power; but the most numerous, 
entertaining, and, indeed, cherishiog 
fondly, and tenaciously, claims on both 
—J mean both on the property and the 
wer. 1 need not detain your lordships 
by describing the extent or the violence 
of those passions which inflame and 
exasperate both parts of the Irish nation 
against each other. Every one knows the 
firm and immoveable basis on which their 
mutual hatred. atands, the irreconcileable 
nature of its motives, its bitter, malignant, 
and implacable character. In this frame 
- and temper of mind, however, towards 
each other, one of these portions of Ireland 
claims and exercises what is felt by both, 
‘to be a species of dominion over the 
other. I believe it is hardly too much to 
say, that there are two nations in Ireland ; 
two Irish peoples; the one sovereign, the 
other subject. The sovereign class, OF 
cast of Irishmen, claim their sovereignty 
as of right, and ground it on an old title 
ef conquest, confirmed, 2s they contend 
by possession, acquiescence, and pre- 


h 


scription. They claim also the federal 
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support of Great Britain in maintaining 
this dominion, on the solemn grounds of 
fidelity to implied compact, compensation 
for sacrifices, and reward for services. 
They show a close alliance and identity: 
of views between themselves and the 
English interest in Ireland in all times, 
and they rely as strongly on recent, and 
even on present exertions in a common 
cause, as on the uniform tenor of their 
ancient services. Ina word, they call at 
once upon our honour and our gratitude, 
and they support that appeal by a stream 
and series of facts which we cannot coa- 
trovert. I must confess that I have al- 
ways felt this point as constituting a true 
and proper dilemma—on the one hand, 
I cannot admit the ascendancy of one 
part of a nation, over another part of the 
same nation, to the extent and to the 
rpose claimed in Ireland, as capable of 
assuming any character deserving the de- 
nomination ofright.. That which is wrong 
on ove side, cannot, intelligibly to me, 
become a right in the other. Wrong is 
not a material out of which it appears pos~ 
sible to construct right; and q do not 
think: the virtues of possession, prescrip- 
tion, or any other limitation of time, 
which are supposed to curethe vices of a 
bad title, at all applicable to the case of 
perpetually subsisting, and, as it were, 
renovating wrongs, especially such as af- 
fect the political rights of great numbers 
of men. The operation of prescription 
in confirming titles, even in the private 
transactions of property, is, indeed, dif- 
ferent, I believe, from the common no- 
tion that is formed of it Prescription 
does not cure the original vice of a bad 
title; but, after all memory of the good 
title, which had been supplanted by the 
usurped one, has been lost and buried 
under the oblivion of time, prescription, 
that is to say, the lapse of time within 
which legal memory can survive, deter- 
mines the expiration of the old title and 
gives effect, not to the bad one which first 
superseded it, but to a new title arising 
out of possession, and consummated in this 
manner by the completion of prescriptive 
time. Nothing of this applies to subsist- 
ing and continuing wrongs, 10 which the 
length of their duration, and the frequency 
of their repetition, instead of diminishing 
the injury, must be felt to be a grievous 
aggravation, and instead of converting 
wrong.into right, seems only to improve 
and fortify the title of those who suffer, 
to shake off the injury on the first oppor: 
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tunity that offers. If possession then wilk 
not constitute this singular right which 1s 
claimed in wrong, as between the parties 
themselves, neither can it be improved by 
the interests, the engagements, er the 
obligations of a third party; and I do not 
see how the jue tertz3, as it may be called, 
of England, can affect the relative claims 
ef these two Irish nations, or of these 
two parts of the Irish nation. On this 
ground, therefore, and merely on this 
eneral and abstract view of the question, 

T confess I might have thought it difficult 
to assign a sufficient reason to preclude 
his majesty, as sovereign of Ireland, from 
concurring with his Irish parliament, ov 
even from exerting, in every lawful way, 
his legitimate powers im promoting soch 
measures as might be calculated to place 
every class of his Irish subjects on an equal 
footing, as to civil rights, and consolidate 
these two hostile nations into one peace- 
able and united family. But in truth your 
lordships know that nothing can be 
less rational, nor more dangerous, and 
eften fatal than these abstract views of 
practical questions, affecting the interests 
of multitudes and of nations. In the 
blind pursait of abstract right, we shall 
always find ourselves, innocently no doubt, 
‘if our intention be considered, but yet 
too effectually, the instruments of great 
ractical injustice and oppression. I be- 
Lieve there are few cases to which this 
observation applies more closely, than to 
that which we are considering. That part 
ef Ireland which we would wish to re- 
dress, claim not only political equality in 
the government of their country, a claim 
in which I confess 1 cannot hel sympa- 
thizing with them; but they are known 
to entertain, and to nourish yet more 
fondly and anxiously, though, perbaps, 
not yet so loudly or distinctly pronounced, 
claims of a very different mature. We can- 
not be ignorant that the first application 
of those rights with which we should be 
disposed to invest them, is likely to be the 
perpetration of a great wrong, and that 
at bottom, that wrong was, perhaps, the 
true and eventual object of their actual 
demand, and would be the practical result 
of its attamment. The Catholics of Ire- 
land not only claim a participation ia the 
civil franchises enjoyed by their Protes- 
tant countrymen; but they foster claime 
on the property of Protestants, the present 
possession of which they treat as mere 
usurpation, and these claims are of no 
trifling extent, We know the aspiring 
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character of thetr church, or, if you 
please, of all chusches, or of all bodies 
and descriptions of men. We must, 
above all, recollect what is, pevhaps, 
more urgent than all the rest, that the 
Casholics, besides their claims, civil ov 
religious, have passions to gratify, pas 
sions long irritated, long restraiaed, 
not on thet account the less vehement ov 
dangerous. I have heard such apprehen- 
sions treated lightly, as the productions 
either of imagination ov ignorange: and I 
certainly pretend to no: credi¢ on such 
points, from personal knowledge or in- 
quiry. I should wish therefore to qualify 
any thing that may appear rash or pe- 
remptory, in what I hazard oa such a 
subjeet, by avowing that degree of diffi. 
dence in my own views, which may be 
thought becoming with regard to facts, 
which, though attested, I think, satisfac. 
torily by others, have not fallen uader my 
ewn observation. But with this qualifica- 
tion, I confess that I find it difficult to 
resist a conclusion te which the general 
know we all possess: ef the 
buman c r, applied to such facts as 
all admit, seeme to lead us. I must, 
therefore, profess q strong impression, 
that if te the physical force already aed 
sessed by the Catholic body, and which 
consists in superiority of numbers, were 
added by any such revolution as that 
which we are considering, the adv 

of political power, and the weight and — 
influence which beleng to the authority of 
government and legislation, some dengee 
might accrue to the property, the esta- 
blishment, and even the persoaal securit 
of the Protestants in Ireland; and wit 
this apprehension on oer own minds, the 
alarm expressed by those who are so 
deeply interested in the consequences of 
such measures, seems entitled to our see 
rious and earnest attention. 

I am not more clear, therefore, in 
thinking the Catholics entitled to a fair 
participation m the civil and political 
franchises of Irishmen, than I am in feel 
ing, that the Protestants ought to-be pro- 
tected and defended in the security of 
their property, their religion, and theie 
persons, against every violence which the 
Catholics might be disposed to attempt, 
when they: bave passed fons their preseas 
state of subjection to: that of authority 
and power. The dilemma, therefore, has 
hitherto consisted in this: the Protestants 
eould not be supported in that ascendancy 
which scems necessary even for their pro» 


tection, without derepating from whiat 
appoas to be a natural right of the 
Catheles The Catholics could not be 
supported ia their claim of equality, with- 
Dut transferring to them that ascendancy 
which equality of rights must draw to the 
larger body, and which fron thet moment 
must ex the Protestants te dangers 
from which they ought to be protected. 
Soch seem to be the practical difficulties 
in the way of abstract justice, while the 
government of Ireland continues merely 
locel. Aa Irish perliament, in which the 
ascendancy is either Protestant or Ca+ 
tholic, andit cannot choose but lie on one 
side or the other, may be expected still, 
I fear, togore and lacerate their country, 
by one.or other of the horns:of this dilem- 
ms: and I see no perfect remedy for Irish 
division, and its lamentable consequences, 
while these two enraged and implacable 
opponents are still shut up together, are 
still inclosed within the very theatre, on 
the very arena of their ancient and furious 
contention. I do sincerely think, that 
this divided end double condition of the 
Irieh people requires something of an 
smperial aula, a legislature founded on a 
broader and more liberal basis, te admi- 
nhister impartial Jaws to all, and to recon- 
cile security with justice. While one of 
these parties must judge the other, in 
whichever hand the fasces may be placed, 
I fear there is reason to-expect only vio- 
Jenve in the suit, and if not in justice, at 
Jeast slow and inmperfect justice in the de- 
cree. My mind, I confess, cannot resist 
the conviction arising out of all these con- 
siderations, that the united parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland will, in the 
peculiar circumstances of ireland, consti- 
tate a better legislature, and a more per- 
fect, because a more impartial parliament, 
for all Ireland, than any representation of 
a minor part or section of Ireland, ma 
separate, local parliament ever can. I 
am persuaded, that laws benefictal to the 
mass of the people of Ireland, and pro- 
moting its general presperity and happi- 
hees, may be expected with, greater 
eonfiderce from the united parliament, in 
which local partialities, interests, and 
passions, will not divert the straight and 
nel current of legislation, than in an 
Irish partiament, where these stumbling- 
blocks must for ever bend or impede its 
course. In the united parliament, r-ght 
tnay be done unacccmpanied by wrong. 
Irish Catholics may be invested with their 
political. capacities, without the slightest 
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denger td Protestant establishment or 
property. These, on the contrary, must 
acquire a tenfold and hundredfold secu- 
rity in the Protestant parliament, and the 
genuine Protestant ascendancy of the 
united kingdom.—The Protestant church 
and property may, on she other hand, be 
secured, without perpetuating the preseut 
humiliating and degrading exclusion of the 
Catholic part of the Irish nation. Such 
are some of the particularities in the cone 
dition of Ireland, which appear to me to 
add, in her case, many powerful induces 
ments to those which, in every other ins 
stance, may invite neighbouring and 
friendly ceuntries to a close and intimate 
union of their governments. 

1 confess, that to me these considera. 
tions furnish by no means the weakest 
recommendation of this measure. I look 
with peculiar satisfaction towards. the 
prospect which it seems to open, I thiak, 
ia truth, for the first time in the history 
of ireland, of doing justice te one part of 
that nation without injury to the ethers; 
and of providing for the general prosperity 
aid happiness, without bringing calamity 
on any particular part. For I cannot 
consider the admission of fellow citizens 
to a participation of common franchises, as 
an injury to thase who happen already to 
possess them; nor the loss, ner even des- 
titution, of partial and exclusive dominion 
over fellow subjects as any wrong. The 
Protestants have a sacred right to their 
properties, to their religion, and to theiz 
own liberties; but the liberties of their 
Catholic brethren are no part of thas 
property ; they have no narrow corporate 
right, or none that I can wish to suppore 
them in, in the government of their course 
trymen; nor can I see that the subjectioa 

the Catholics must be an article ia the 
charter of Protestant hberties. 

If the union, therefore, present a hope 
of meliorating the conditien, and extm-« 
guishing the discontents of a great majow 
rity of the inhabitants of Ireland, without 
exposing the rest to danger, but, on the 
enotrary, adding the most subetantiah 
securities to all their legitimate rights, L 
must profess myself on that account, and 
perhaps I may say principally on that ac- 
eount, a warm friend to the measure; and 
I am free to confese, that if these were not 
to be the consequences, J should expect 
very little advantage from it. I am de« 
sirous, therefore, of declaring for myself, 
that I shall think the union much more. 
perfoct, much better adapted to gil ite 
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beneficial ends, and the benefits to be 
expected from it, in such a case, I think 
incalculable, if the just claims of the Ca- 
tholic Irish are provided for by an explicit 
article of the treaty itself. After having 
thus declared my own mind, and distinctly 
pronounced my own judgment on this 
great leading point, I think it right to add, 
that if any political peculiarities of the 
present time should render it impracticable 
to engross these wholesome provisions in 
the written treaty itself, I would rather 
restrain my wishes for the immediate ac- 
complishment of this desirable end, than 
expose this great transaction to needless 
and unprofitable hazard, by unseasonable 
ertinacity or impatience. And I should 
{ook with confidence toa period when the 
object I have mentioned will result as a 
natural consequence, from the treaty, and 
when this desirable change will flow, with 
many other blessings, from the impar- 
tiality of the imperial and united legisla- 
ture.—If I were worthy then of offering 
to the loyal Catholics of Ireland the advice 
of an individual, who has no other claim 
to their attention than that of uniting a 
spirit of liberal toleration, and a strong 
favour towards common right as opposed 
to monopoly, of combining, I say, these 
sentiments with something of a practicable 
disposition which would not reject attain- 
able good when a more perfect accom- 
lishment of right is out of reach, I would 
implore their prudent acquiescence in a 
measure which must ultimately consolidate 
their interests with those of their country ; 
which will bring, in its season, relief to 
the Catholics and security to the Protest- 
ants of Ireland; which will improve thie 
wealth, the prosperity, the dignity, the 
manners, and the public and private hap- 
piness of their country; and which, con- 
ferring these blessings with one hand, will 
avert with the other the certain ruin, de- 
solation, and slavery, which are at this 
moment impending over their native 
Jand. 
' I wish to guard against one misinter- 
 shaepuar iy When I preter the united par- 
iament to that of Ireland, as at present 
constituted, I should be much misunder- 
atood, if I were thought to profess a dis- 
trust of the wisdom and justice of the Irish 
parliament in general, or to itnpute to it 
the slightest degree of incompetence to 
the general objects of its Jegislative duties. 
I profess, on the contrary, the highest 
and most unfeigned respect, both for the 
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of its members, with whom I have indeed 
little, or 1 might nearly say, no personal 
acquaintance, but whose character and 
talents, as public men, | have contem- 
plated, as others do, with the respect and 
admiration they justly inspire. What I 
have hazarded on this subject, the deli- 
cacy of which I am not insensible to, 
amounts only to this: that in one great 
branch and member of Irish affairs, the 
present Irish parliament must be consi- 
dered us a party, and in those concerns a 
major part of the people must now receive 
the law from an adverse and rival autho- 
rity. Whereas, in the united parliament, 
the Irish members will furnish all the local 
information, and will possess all the 
weight and influence which the general 
affairs and interests of that country re- 
quire; while those local.or partial feelings 
which might warp the judgment of the 
best-intentioned Irishmen, on some sub- 
jects, might be moderated and temperated 
by the mediating impartiality of the impe- 
rial parliament. os 

I would now consider one or two ge- 
neral objections, which I have observed 
to be most prominent in the opposition to 
this measure, and I shall begin with. that 
which appears to have been the most 
operative and successful throughout Ire- 
land, and to have had the greatest share 
in the rejection of this important and sa- 
lutary proposal—I mean the notion, that 
a legislative union, however beneficial in 
its effects, to the interests of Ireland, is, 
however, in some way, derogatory to the 
honour and national independence of that 
country. , 

The whole ef this topic will be found 
to be an appeal from reason to feeling, 
and, indeed, from a just and genuine feel- 
ing to a blind and inconsiderate one. It 
is intended, like most of the objections on 
this question, to preclude the discussion 
of its merits ; and what is peculiar to this 
particular objection, it is not only intend- 
ed to elude the merits of the principal 
question, but seems to disclaim the dis- 
cussion even of any proper and specific 
merits of its own: it is used, in truth, to 
disqualify those to whom it is presented 
for all deliberation whatever, by exciting 
the passions, and interposing the flame 
and dazzle of enthusiasm, between the 
eye and the object it isto examine. Those 
who employ this topic, have undoubtedly 
2 considerable advantage ; for, in the first 
place, many more are susceptible of strong 
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to form an enlightened and deliberate 
judgment on any subject whatever. In 
the next place, the feeling applied to is in 
itself by no means unnatural ; and so far 
from being culpable, or a subject of re- 
proach, must, on the contrary, be classed 
with thoseaffections which are the most be- 
neficial to the world, and the most ho- 
nourable to those who possess them. It 
is, in a word, a branch or mode of patriot- 
ism, that virtue which embraces the whole 
range of our public duties, and which is 
an object of too much respect and vene- 
ration, when genuine and well-directed, 
not to challenge some indulgence even 
in its errors and delusions. I cannot, 
however, help suspecting, that those who 
avoid discussion, are not very firm or con- 
fident on the merits; and that passion is 
seldom exclusively applied to, when rea- 
son is onthe same side. Enthusiasm is, 
indeed, in general, to be accounted but an 
unsafe and. unfaithful guide. The guide 
is himself blind, and I know not how to 
search for truth with better hope of suc- 
cess, than by the light of such reason as 
Providence may have bestowed upon us. 
I should propose, therefore, to follow that 
course, and to consider dispassionately, 
even this passion. I would fairly and de- 
liberately inquire, whether a sincere re- 
gard for the national dignity of Ireland 


oes, indeed, oppose any solid objection, 


to a legislative union with Great Britain? 
I shall waste but little of your lordships 
time in analyzing the nature and founda- 
tion of those local affections towards par- 
ticular spots, which seem to circumscribe 
the general benevolence of mankind with- 
in the rivers, or seas, or mountains, which 
encompass that which we call our coun- 
- Perhaps that expansive love of our 
fellow creatures, which has obtained the 
eneral name of philanthropy, may have 
n compressed into narrower bounds, 
in order to augment its energy in the pro- 
r scene of its exertion; perhaps this 
arge and diffuse motive may have been 
drawn home as it were, and retrenched 
within limits more commensurate with the 
size and sphere of human action. But 
no matter how or. why, the love of our 
country certainly exists; it is the noblest 
affection of the human breast ; and I have 
no doubt is of divine origin—I am to ac- 
knowledge that Ireland, both by its di- 
mensions, its local position, and every 
other circumstance attending it, offers a 
fit object for that passion, the ardour of 
which may well be improved into enthu- 
[ VOL. XXXIV. ] | 
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siasm and zeal, by the many natural 
charms which, I understand, abound in 
that country, and by that to which I can, 
indeed, speak myself—I mean the many 
generous qualities which distinguish its 
inhabitants, and seem to endear that na- 
tion to those whocompose it—I am willing 
also, to admit, that besides that solicitude 
for the happiness and well-being of the 
people who inhabit our country, which is 
the proper and distinctive feature by 
which true patriotism is to be recognized, 
this local affection may also attach a sort 
of interest, and a certain importance and 
value, to the separate political existence, 
or individuality, of that country. That 
identical space has contained the habitual 
objects of our regard, and. an association 
may have been established between our 
local and moral attachment, in such a 
manner as to render it, perhaps, no easy 
abstraction, to love the people of Ireland, 
distinctly from that which may be called 
the love of Ireland. Nothing of all this 
need be controverted ; nor is 1t desirable 
that it should be otherwise—I would only 
demand a similar assent to some particu- 
larities, which I think observable in this 
passion, and which appear to me to bear 
in some degree, on the principal question. 
This local patriotism, then, scems to be 
limited not only by space, as we have 
seen, but also with some reference to time. 
The space to which the affection of pa- 
triotism attaches, is that which we have 
been accustomed to consider as our coun- 
try, at a given time, that is to say, in our 
own time, or during our own generation. 
Ifit had been larger or smaller at our 
birth, our love would bave expanded or 
contracted itself accordingly. We have 
seen a remarkable instance of this expan- 
sive property in local patriotism, or in this 
love of metes and bounds, as related by 
Mr. Hume, in the passage which I have 
read from his history of the union of the 
Heptarchy. We have seen in that exam- 
ple, the inhabitants of the six conquered 
kingdoms transfer their allegiance to Eg- 
bert, and the minute partialities of these 
six countries, trausgress their respective 
bounds, and in obedience to events, di- 
late, as by common consent, so as to oc- 
cupy the whole surface of the united king- 
dom of England, and accommodate them- 
selves to this change of boundary, with as 
much rapidity and ease, as the ambition 
of the monarch himself had done to the 
growth of his dominions. This happened 
in the very season of repugnance and dis- 
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gust which succeeds to conquest, and @ 
vanquished Mercian or East Angle, 
ceascd, even in his own life, to think him- 
self degraded by being called an Eng- 
lishman. 

The same truth has been evinced in 
Wales. Those who inhabited that princt- 

ality in the early part of the reign of 
Heriry 8th, felt their patriotism and na- 
tional feelings bounded by the mountains 
of their country, beyond which, indeed, 
so far from discovering the objects of af- 
fection, they found only those of ancient 
animosity and habitual hostility. The 
same narrow bounds, however, no longer 
limit the public spirit and affections of 
those who have inhabited that part of our 
island since that memorable and fortunate 
era in the history of Wales. I believe I 
may venture to say, that none of your 
lordships who may have an interest in 
that country, and that no Welch gentle- 
man, or inhabitant of Wales, would thank 
a Welch patriot who should propose to 
restore the dignity and independence of 
that country, by separating it once more 
from England; that is to say who should 
forbid and prohibit every Welchman from 
presuming to consider himself as entitled 
to any participation in the affairs, in the 
entcrprizes, in the greatness, considera- 
tion, or glory of that empire, of which his 
country is now a distinguished member. 

They would, no doubt, think the dig- 
nity of their countrymen strangely pro- 
vided for by this second extermination: 
by driving them once more out of Eng- 
and, and cooping them up within the 
mountains of Wales, as the Saxon con- 
querors had done by their British ances- 
tors. I shal] not easily persuade myself, 
that a Welch gentleman will think an_af- 
front or indignity is put upon himself, or 
his country, because lord Nelson, for ex- 
ample, can take him by the hand as fel- 
Jow subject; or because his countryman, 
Foley el aaa Foley, of his majesty’s 
ship Goliah), was enabled by the union of 
Wales, to lead the British fleet into action 
on the Ist of August, instead of heading 
some miserable predatory inroad across 
the Welch marches. 

I may speak with better authority of 
another country. Those who inhabited 
Scotland in the reign of king William ; 
those who inhabited that part of Scotland 
with which I am best acquainted, and who 
looked from their windows on the hills of 
Northumberland, at a few miles distance, 
had their patriotism bounded by their ho- 
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rizon, or rather their eye had a wider 
range than this large and liberal passion. 
It is not so with those who inhabit that 
country in the reign of George 3rd, 
and this change, I am persuaded, was ope- 
rated much sooner than some noble lords 
seem disposed to allow. A noble lord 
(Holland) referred, on a former occasion 
to a proceeding of this House in the year 
1713, as furnishing same ground to sup- 
pose that the two countries were not soon 
reconciled to the union. I am by no 
means disposed to deny, that the transac- 
tion alluded to might furnish a very fair 
argument to be used in debate on this to- 
pic. It certainly imported in its literal 
acceptation, the wish, at least, of some in- 
dividuals, for a dissolution of the union, 
being an express motion for that purpose. 
It was negatived, indeed, by the House ; 
but it was made by one of the sixteen 
Scotch peers, and supported, generally, 
though f do not know that it was unani- 
mously, by that body. I have no reason 
to complain, therefore, of this proceeding 
being used in argument, to the point for 
which it was adduced; but 1 must say, at 
the same time, that it does not appear to 
me as conclusive, as I am to presume it 
did to that noble lord. Your lordships' 
leisure will not admit of my entering mi- 
nutely into all the particulars of this pro- 
ceeding; but I must at least say, that it 
has by no means made the same impression 
onmy mind, and I am not satisfied that 
the people of Scotland or of England, or 
the peerage of Scotland at large, or their 
representatives in this House who sup- 
ported this motion, including even the 
mover of the question himself, were in 
earnest In desiring the separation of the 
united kingdoms, _I do not think myself 
bound to believe, merely on the letter of 
a motion in parliament, any body of men, 
and especially that enlightened body 
to which I allude, capable of harbouring 
a design so absurd, and, if sincere, so 
wicked and detestable, as that motion im- 
ported, while I can find any other motive, 
or can imagine any other object more ra- 
tional and less culpable, to account suf- 
ficiently for the proceeding. I find then, 
no difficulty in discovering abundant in- 
ducements for this motion, short of the 
absurd and incredible purpose which it 
expresses—I observe in the first place, 
that it was made in the House of 
Lords, and originated with the sixteen 
peers of Scotland. The Scotch peerage 
was undoubtedly the body whose interests 
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were least consulted, and who were the | 


worst treated by the union. But they 
had received fresh cause of complaint sub- 
sequent to that event. The abolition of 
‘the privy council of Scotland was, in my 
opinion, necessary to consolidate the 
anion, by removing that remaining nu- 
cleus of a local government, and separate 
interest. But this measure affected, no 
doubt, the views both of ambition and of 
vanity, of the Scotch peerage and of the 
higher order of the gentry, though it very 
little concerned the people. The discon- 
tent of the peerage excited by that mca- 
sure, had been yet more recently inflamed 
by the decision of this House in the case 
of the duke of Hamilton. His patent, as 
duke of Brandon, had been disallowed, 
and by that proceeding it seemed decided 
that a Scotch peer, after the union, should 
be incapable of receiving the independent 
dignity of a British peerage ; a disability 
highly injurious to the peerage of Scot- 
land, in its fondest aim, and reasonably 
offensive and disgusting to that body, al- 
ready sore with prior provocations. If 
we consider this motion, then, as no more 
than the expression of the chagrin of this 
body; but especially if it be considered 
as a means employed to give weiglit in fu- 
ture to their just pretensions, we shall as- 
sign as weighty a motive for such a pro- 
ceeding as has produced many others of 
great importance in parliament. These 
grievances were, indeed, expressly stated 
in the motion, amongst the reasons on 
which it was grounded. But the special 
occasion of this transaction was, the ex- 
tension of the malt tax to Scotland. This 
tax was, in fact, felt to. be oppressive on 
that country; and it was besides fairly 
uestionable, whether the imposition of 
this tax, at that particular point of time, 
was not contrary to an article of the union. 
This objection applied, indeed, only to 
that proce period, and ceased after- 
8, but it was subject to question at 

the time. I think on the whole, that the 
Scatch rwembers of both Houses were jus- 
tified in standing out on this tax, and I 
ébink their union and exertion on that 
occasion did them honour, though I do 
aot think the mode of opposition they 
chose judicious; I find, however, in the 
xery occasion which gaye rise to this pro- 
fceoding a sufficient motive, and a much 
more natural and, indeed, justifiable pur- 
than that which the motion literally 
lamoried. It was intended to enforce the 
opposition of Scotland to the malt-tax, 
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and to co.rce the minister on that point, 
not by the dissolution of the union, but 
by the intimidation which the very me- 
nace of such a fatal step might be expect- 
ed to produce. The English peers who 
supported this motion had themselves 
been the authors and promoters of the 
union. But they were the opposition of 
the day, and it appears, could not deny 
themselves the satisfaction of using the 
opportunity which this Scotch question of 
the malt tax aflurded them, of distressing 
the minister of the day, by the singular 
and rare union of the representatives of 
Scotland, even for a few hours, against 
the court. It lasted, indeed, no lounger ; 
and the opposition of the sixteen peers 
seem to have spent and exhausted itself 
in this single act, in which I can discera 
only a general expression of their own 
particular disgust, and a wish to stand 
well with their country by opposing the 
malt-tax. The opposition to that tax, 
and the attempt at least to modify it, as 
to Scotland, was the true occasion of this 
motion, and instead of so absurd and fla- 
gitious, but so important and momentous 
a design as that of dissolving the union, 
there appears to me to have been no- 
thing deeper in the matter, than the 
wish on one hand to tease a minister, and 
on tke other to obtain the reduction of 
three-pence on the bushel of malt, in a 
tax upon Scotland. I am a good deal 
confirmed in this view of the transaction, 
by observing that although this tax was 
renewed every year, and was objected to 
by the Scotch members in the House of 
Commons, I do not find a hint of any new 
intention to dissolve the union. Various 
other questions interesting to Scotland 
were discussed, without producing the 
slightest intimation of such a design; and 
I find one, very little posterior to that on 
which the noble lord has relied, so re- 
markable, that I cannot help mentioning 
it. I mean the extraordinary bill, knuwa 
by the name of the Pecrage bill, which 
actually passed this House in 1719, but 
was thrown out, as might be expected, ia 
the House of Commons. 

Neither the peerage of Scotland, nor 
the Scotch nation, have ever received, 
since the union, so signal a provocation 
as that bill appears to me to have offered 
to them. It proposed, in direct terms, 
the complete disfranchisement of the whole 
body of the Scotch pcers, and stripped 


them even of the elective franchise which 


the union had left them, without any other 
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compensation worthy of notice, than that 
of sceing such of their representatives as 
were parties to this spoliation, rewarded 
by British peerages, which were to make 
them independent in future, of the favour 
or resentment of their injured consti- 
tuents. This measure, as your lordships 
must see, was, at the same time, the most 
flagrant violation of the union in some of 
its most fundamental articles, and could 
not fail of exciting general disgust, and 
alarm throughout Scotland, by breaking 
so wantonly the integrity, and shaking 
the security of that solemn treaty. The 
bill was accordingly debated with great 
warmth, at great length, and I think, with 
much ability in both Houses of parlia- 
ment; and I have troubled your lordships 
with these particulars, for the purpose of 
observing, that throughout those debates, 
on a subject sufficiently offensive and 
irritating to Scotland, there was not 
dropped from the lips of a single indivi- 
dual, an intimation of any such wish for 
separation, as had been expressed in the 
proceeding of the year 1713. <A certain 
proof that such a wish could not be gene- 
ral in either country, and a pretty conclu- 
sive argument that it was not professed or 
entertained by any considerable party or 
description of men then known in England 
or Scotland. On this review of the pe- 
riod immediately succeeding the union, I 
might, without much prejudice to my ar- 
gument, concede all the noble lord can 
claim from the motion of 1713, though I 


am far from making that admission in, 


fact; but if 1 were to grant that in the year 
1713, some indications of indisposition 
and alienation between the countries re- 
mained ; that six short years of union had 
not completely appeased and obliterated 
the animosities of four centuries, but that 
six years more had been sufficient for that 
urpose; that after the lapse of six years 
om their union, no trace of unkindness 
was discernible, and, that in twelve years 
after that union, the strongest provoca- 
tion had failed in exciting it, I do not 
think, I say, that for the purpose of the 
present argument, [ shall have made a 
concession of much value or importance, 
and with this remark I shall pass forward 
to times of which I am entitled to speak 
with the confidence of personal know- 
as I will venture then to assure your 
lordships, and to speak for my neighbours 
es well as myself, that at this day, we see 
without humiliation or regret, those towers 
gnd beacons, which were very neces- 
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sary appendages of our independence, 
at feaat before the union of the crowns, 
when we had a predatory enemy within 
ten miles of us; we behold, I say, without 
mortification or concern, those badges of 
imperial dignity mouldering, and in ruins 
on our rocks, while we can see the plains 
below covered with crops, which he who 
sows ig now sure of reaping; and while 
we can extend our views of national 
greatness and dignity, and all our public 
feclings, whether of pride or of affection, 
not only beyond the little range of hills 
that we look upon, but to the remotest ex- 
tremities of the habitable globe, I will ven- 
ture to declare for my country, that with 
the exception of those false Scotchmen, 
whom the enemy has been able to corrupt 
or to delude, and who, I trust, for the ho- 
nour of Scotland, are both few and con- 
temptible ; bat with that exception of the 
partizans of France, I will venture to pro- 
nounce, that there does not at this hour 
live a Scotchman of any degree or condi- 
tion, from Berwick to the Orkneys, whose 
British patriotism would not be more of- 
fended, and certainly much more reason- 
ably, by a proposal for separating these 
kingdoms, than the patriotism of Fletcher, 
of Saltown, or Lockhart, of Carnwath, 
could be at the beginning of the century 
by the proposal for uniting them. 

I have dwelt somewhat longer on this 
topic, than perhaps I ought, principally 
for the purpose of showing what the na- 
ture ih value of that object is, for which 
Ireland has been persuaded to renounce 
and reject with anger, the greatest and 
most evident advantages that were ever 
offered to a nation. It 18, in the first place, 
then, a sentiment, or feeling, which it is . 
difficult to define, and not perhapseasyeven 
to conceive distinctly. In the next place, 
this sentiment, such as it is, is so limited 
in duration, and so obsequious to events, 
that it is not enough to say that it expires. - 
It actually changes sides—and the very 
sacrifices we would make to it at one pe- 
siod, will, at a subsequent point of time, 
and from thence ever after, prove as much 
in contradiction with, and -as offensive to 
this very feeling, as it might be welcome 
and grateful to it before. What then is 
this mighty object to which such sacrifi- 
ces are required? ‘It is an airy unsub- 
stantial sentiment; it is a transient, 
evanescent, metaphysical point, to which 
we are called upon to sacrifice not only 
the substantial, but the permanent and 
perpetual interests of two groat nations, 
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- I confess I cannot persuade myself to 
rank a sentiment so subtle, and subject to 
so many refined and delicate modifi- 
cations, with that sound and genuine 
affection, for I can class it only as a sub- 
ordinate mode of that plain and manly 
assion, which has deserved, by excel- 
ence the style and dignity of patriotism. 
True patriotism will, I think, be found to 
rest on the solid basis of some rational 
and useful poner which will keep it 
uniform and uninfluenced by time or cir- 
cumstance, and which may serve as @ cri- 
terion to distinguish its own genuine and 
steady course, from the capricious and 
irregular motions of some of its many 
counterfeits. The love of our country 
may be rational or fantastical as that of 
any other object; and, I must consider 
patriotism as partaking sufficiently of the 
nature of general affection, to acknow- 
ledge it for genuine, only when it is 
evinced by solicitude for the welfare of its 
object. I fix on this as the distinctive cha- 
racter of sincere affection, whether for our 
country or for any other object of regard. 
Public love is founded in utility, and by 
that mark alone may challenge its descent 
from heaven. The rest is all spurious, 
and to be viewed rather with caution than 
respect. On this clear principle, then, 
shall we not say, that a true patriot pro- 
poses to himself before all things, the 
prosperity and happiness of those who in- 
it his country? He may set a value, 

if he pleases, on the distinct existence, and 
individuality of that country; but if his 
Jove be well regulated, and all its modes 
and affections be in due subordination, he 
will prefer the solid and real happiness of 
his country to its metaphysical identity. 
It is to this chaste and disciplined patriot- 
ism, that I would appeal on the present 
question, against the noisy and clamor- 
ous pretence which would usurp its seat, 
and bear away the decision by acclamation 
and tumult, before a sober and enlight- 
ened judgment, founded on the solid basis 
of public utility, can silence this importu- 
nate and delusive feeling. To sum up 
my ar nt on this point, in plain, but 
I think satisfactory terms; if a separate 
political existence is contrary, nay fatal 
to the real interests of the people of Ire- 
dand ; and if a perfect incorporation and 
union with the British empire, must be 


‘productive of security, aggrandizement 


and happiness to Ireland, such a union 
should on this single but, decisive ground, 
be the first wish of every Irish heart. 
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But let us yield even this principle for 
a moment. Let us subscribe to that 
strange incomprehensible duty which I have 
heard proclaimed, with a sort of triumph, 
even in this House, and by which it is re- 
quired that in a question such as this, the 
legislature should banish from their 
thoughts and contemplation every con- 
cern for the interests of the nations which 
they represent, and that the decision of 
this mighty question should be founded 
on any thing but its influence on the na- 
tional advantage or security, Let us 
admit the insignificance of Irish prospe- 
rity and happiness, and the exclusive title 
of what is called distinctness and dignity, 
to our solicitude; I still say that even 
these objects are provided for, by reject- 
ing the present measure: for the choice 
does not lie between the present condition 
of Ireland and union. We are. not igno- 
rant that the alternative is, according to 
every moral probability, union or separa- 
tion ; that is to say, union or ruin; union 
with Great Britain, or slavery to France. 
If this measure be not adopted, we know 
that the distinctness of Ireland must ex- 

ire: that her political extinction must 
be accomplished ; that she must undergo 
a change a thoueand fold more degrading, 
as well as destructive, and more fatal to 
her independence and dignity by means 
which no mistaken patriotism can prefer : 
I mean by subjection to a foreign con- 

ueror, or at best by a debased and 
slavish dependance on the general tyrant 
and task-master of Europe. Instead of 
preserving her present ‘independence, or 
acquiring new accesssion of importance 
and dignity, by her association with the 
British empire, Ireland is in danger of 
dropping into that common sepulchre of 
nations, which has already buried the 
very names and memories of so many 
states and kingdoms, now no more. Will 
the identity or the dignity of Ireland be 
preserved, when after being first the dupe 
and the servile tool of France, she be- 
comes her real and effective slave, under 
some ridiculous or antiquated nick-name, 
invented or revived, for the very purpose 
of obliterating her own? 

Let us consider this question in one 
view more, and setting aside both the real 
interests of Ireland, and the chances of 
separation with its attendant calamities, 
let us only compare the present condition 
of Ireland in mere dignity, with its future 
condition, in that single respect, after 
the union; for we shall find the opposers 
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of the union, mistaken in the means of 
consulting even barren dignity, when they 
prefer the present situation of Ireland to 
its incorporation with the British empire. 
In what does the dignity of a nation truly 
consist ? Is it merely in its separate, or in 
its independent existence? If Ireland, 
from the very nature of things, is and al- 
ways must, while it is a separate kingdom, 
remain, in some respects and in some de- 
gree, dependent, subordinate, inferior: 
and the day after its union with Great 
Britain, becomes altogether independent, 
sovereign and equal, how is its dignity 
better assured by the former condition 
than by the latter? We must inquire then 
what the present situation of Ireland truly 
is, in point of independence. 
Although I should wish to be perfectly 
frank and explicit, in pointing out those 
circumstances of necessary and unavoid- 
able subordination which really exist, I 
would by no means insist on others, which 
1 have heard enlarged upon ; I think, with 
a false pride on our part, and perhaps 
with reasonable offence to the national 
feeling of Irishmen, and which, at the 
same time, do not appear to me ge- 
nuine tokens of subordination in any rcs- 
pect. Of this description, I consider the 
necessity under which Ireland labours of 
claiming, in times of danger, whether 
from foreign or domestic encmies, the 
protection of the British navy, and mili- 
tary, as well as pecuniary aid from this 
country. I conceive Ireland to have a 
perfect right to this friendly and brotherly 
co-operation, on two grounds, which seem 
to me to preclude altogether, either a mor- 
tifying humiliation on one hand, or an of- 
fensive pride on the other. First, the 
preservation of Ireland is an English in- 
terest, and isa concern sufficiently pre- 
cious to call for these exertions, even on 
a distinct and separate view of our own 
advantage. Inthe next place, Ireland is 
entitled to this support, from an empire 
to which she is associated, and to the ge- 
neral service and security of which she is 
herself contributing, cheerfully, and at 
all times, in every branch of public ser- 
vice. Her seamen, her soldiers, and her 
revenue all augment the general stock of 
British resources. And. if peculiar and 
temporary emergencies have, at this, or 
any other particular period, increased the 
docal demands of Ireland on the exertions 
of the empire, we must recollect, that the 
scence of danger may at other times be 
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but, on the contrary, have recent grounds, 
very honourable to Ireland, for believing 
that she will be ready to furnish extraor- 
dinary exertion, and aid, to repel extra- 
ordinary danger on this side of the water, 
if such occasions should arige. 

I must also dissent from another topic 
which I have heard used, as indicating a 
national dependence of Ireland on Great 
Britain. I mean the advantages which 
she derives from the extensive commerce 
without, and the prosperous manufactures 
within, which are supposed to flow, and 
which I believe, really do flow, in a great 
part, from a free participation in the im- 
perial greatness of Great Britain, and from 
encouragements which she might withhold 
if so advised. Here again, I think, Ire- 
land may accept, I will not say, without 
gratitude, but without humiliation, as 
Great Britain ought to bestow without 
pride. When the question has been stated 
between entire separation and union, these 
considerations are very pertinently sub- 
mitted to the prudence of Ireland, as they 
have been, with great ability, by the noble 
lord (lord Auckland) who preceded me; 
for the advantages alluded to, would, no 
doubt, be withdrawn with perfect justice, 
and indeed, by indispensable policy, if 
all connexion between us were dissolved. 
But when the gucstion is placed on the 
footing of the present argument, that is 
to say, on a view of our present imperial 
relation, I then feel, that considering the 
importance of that relation to Great Bri- 
tain, as well as to Ireland, the communi- 
cation of these imperial advantages ¢cems 
to belong to the very nature of the case, 
and to flow naturally from the sentiment 
of fraternity and reciprocal kinduess which 
should accompany such a connexion. 
These favours seem to be prompted, cer- 
tainly by a liberal, but at the same time, 
by a wise policy; they are the gifts ofan 
elder to a younger brother: not the wages 
paid by a superior to adcpendent. They 
ought to excite gratitude, and to improve 
as well as to secure aficction between us; 
but they need not either exalt the pride 
of one, or humble that of the other; 
and, to say thetruth, I cannot belp feel- 
ing that the pride of Ireland may be very 
well reconciled to an obligatian, for which 
she bas the consciousness of returning m 
the reciprocal blessings of imperial con- 
nexion, an ample and corresponding equt- 
valeat. I erase, therefore, such topics 
as thesc, from my argument of Irish sub- 
ordination. They appear to. me not more 
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inconclusive to that point, than somewhat 
removed, perhaps, from that liberality 
which ought to characterize such discus- 
sions, whether between individuals or na- 
tions ; and if these obligations of Ireland 
to Great Britain are ever enlarged upon, 
1 confess I should see it with more pleasure 
in Ireland, than in this country. 

Those real indications of subordination, 
on which I mean however to rely, appear 
to me such as ought not to mortify Ire- 
Jand ; because they are derived from the 
very nature and constitution of human 
affairs, and especially from one cause, 
which must afford, I conceive, rather gra- 
tification than disgust to national feeling, 
I mean the imperial connexion which 
makes Ireland a member of the noblest 
empire of the globe. For what, after all, 
ig this imperial connexion in the necessity 
of which we are all agreed? If it be any 
thing more than a name, and if it afford 
any substantial advantage, does it not 
consist in securing a conformity, or rather 
perfect uniformity and unity, in the coun- 
sels of the two countries on affairs of im- 
perial concern? Such are, in some res- 
pects the regulation of commerce; the 
transactions and intercourse with foreign 
states; the declaration of war; the conduct 
and direction of war: the negociation and 
conditions of peace. ‘These are the prin- 
cipal, if not all the points of imperial or 
common concern; and in these it is ad- 
mitted, and it is manifest that, for common 
safety and advantage, the two countries 
must be governed by one mind, and di- 
rected by one will, tothe same end. Now 
let me ask in what manner is uniformity 
to be ensured on points so much subject to 
doubt in themselves, submitted toa judg- 
ment, I mean that of the human mind, 
the variety and uncertainty of which is 
proverbial, and especially where some de- 
gree of temporary and occasional opposi- 
tion, both of feeling and interest, may 
be looked for in particular seasons and 
circumstances—I need not go about to 
prove by any tedious argument, what is 
always concedcd on this point, nor need I 
scruple to assert what the best Irish pa- 
triots, and warmest partizans of Irish 
independence have always freely acknow- 
ledged, that unity of counsels can be 
brought about and preserved, only by 
Jeaving the lead to one of these nations in 
those points on which it is necessary that 
they should agree. Every sensible and 
enlightened Irish statesman, has, I think, 
admitted that in imperial concerns, Ireland 
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must, and ought to follow in the wake of 
Great Britain. Here then is one authentic 
and signal badge of real subordination. 
But how is this necessary acquiescence of 
Ireland to be ensured? For it stands as 
yet on discretion and prudence, not on 
positive provision. May not an interval 
of passion, or the spleen of some conten- 
tious moment, or the influence of some 
popular leader, persuade Ireland, in an 
evil hour, to assert her right of separate 
and independent deliberation in the com< 
mon concerns, and to vindicate that right 
by setting up an opinion of her own, dif- 
ferent from that adopted in England? 
Against this misfortune, which would, 
otherwise be pretty sure of happening, 
the constitution of our connexion with 
Ireland has provided some securities. In 
the first place we have the same king. 
The king of Great Britain is, in virtue of 
that crown, king also of Ireland. Ireland 
is content to follow the fortunes of England 
in that great point; and this I state as 
another circumstance of dependence. But 
there are other still more sensible tokens 
of practical subordination—The whole 
executive governnient of Ireland is admi- 
nistered by @ viccroy, appointed indeed 
by the sovereign of Ireland, but not with 
the advice of an Irish cabinet. He is ap- 
poress in effect, by a British minister ; 

e is subject to instructions from a British 
secretary of state, and responsible for 
every part of his administration municipal 
as well as imperial, not to the Irish par- 
liament, not to the Irish laws, but to the 
British parliament and its high tribunals. 
Even this is not all: for all this may be 
thought inseparable from the nature and 
frame of our connexion. There remains 
a point which was not so much the una- 
voidable consequence of the imperial con- 
stitution, but was thought subject to such 
a moral and political necessity, as to have. 
been ee assented to and retained 
by the most enlightened and ardent pa- 
triots of Ireland, even in the jealous review 
of her constitution, which tovk place at 
that period of enthusiasm and triumph 
which is become the grand aera of Irish 
freedom and pride, I mean the year 1782. 
The circumstance I now allude to is this. 
The legislative functions of the sovereign 
of Ireland can be performed only under 
the great seal, not of Ireland, but of 
Great Britain. Notwithstanding the ex- 
treme and jealous tenderness of the Irish 
nation, on all that could remotely, or 


even in the refinements of political sub- 
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tlety, affect the independence of their 
parliament, although that parliament is the 
shrine on which the nation itself is, itseems, 
now tobelaida victim; that Irish parliament 
was left, and remains at this hour, dependent 
for the validity of every one of its legislative 
acts, first on the chancellor of England, and 


through his responsibility, on that very. 


parliament of England, an eyual particli- 
pation in the authority of which is thought 
so degrading to Ireland. God forbid that 
Ireland should change her mind on these 

oints of voluntary subordination, or that 
fee pride should supersede her wisdom, 
nnd a false dignity take the place of her 
substantial interest, at least in these par- 
ticulars. For such are the few slender 
threads which yet hold together these pon- 
derous bodies, and whenever they are 
broken we part for good. There is yet 
one other circumstance which not only 
indicates inferiority, but is so wholly irre- 
concileable with every notion of equality, 
and appears to me such a singularity in 
the condition of any country claiming the 
character of igdependent sovereignty, that 
I must add it to the list before I quit this 
topic. Ireland must take her part in all 
the wars of Great Britain. She must bear 
her share of their burdens, and incur all 
their hazards She may lose a province, 
or may become herself a province of the 
enemy. Yet Ireland cannot, by the ut- 
most success of the war acquire an acre 
of new territory to the Irish dominion. 
Every acquisition made, by the forces of 
the empire, however great her share may 
have been in the danger or exertion, ac- 
crues to the crown of Great Britain. If 
an island were taken by regiments raised 
in Ireland, and composed wholly of Irish- 
men, and by ships manned altogether by 
Irish seamen, that island is a British con- 
quest, and not an Irish one. Ireland claims 
no sovereignty in any one of the foreign 
possessions or provinces of the British em-. 
pie She pretends to no dominion in 

ndia, in Ceylon, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, at Martinique, Trinidad, or Mi- 
norca. The Irish parliament has never 
asserted or conceived the right of legis- 
lating for any of the conquests of the king 
of England, that is to say of the king of 
Ireland. They are all subject tpso facto, 
to the legislature of Great.Britain. Ire- 
land has planted no Irish colonies, but 
has furnished planters to all those of Great 
Britain. In a word this whole class of so- 
vereign rights and capacities, however 
inherent in the very nature of sove- 
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reignty, is wholly wanting in that of Ire- 
land. If we were asked to define, or at 
least to describe an independent sove- 
reignty, should we err much by saying, 
it 1s a state which can make war and 
peace, which can acquire dominion by 
conquest, and which can plant colonies, 
and establish foreign settlements? And if 
we would describe a subordinate and de- 
pendent country, could we do it better 
than by saying, it is a country which 
must contribute her quota to all the wars 
of a neighbouring kingdom, must incur all 
the risks of those wars and partake in all 
their disasters; while all that is acquired 
by their success falls, like the lion’s share, 
to that country with which it claims to be 
co-ordinate and co-equal? I will insist 
no farther on this ungracious topic. 
What I have said, was necessary for my 
argument, and if I have demonstrated the 
real subordination of Ireland, it was cer- 
tainly not for the disingenuous pleasure of 
gratifying the vanity of one nation, at the 
expense of another, but only to observe 
that subordination must be the constant 
companion of an imperial connexion with 
a more powerful and more considerable 
state, and that pride can fly only to one 
of two remedies, I mean, total and abso- 
lute separation, or a perfect, incorporat- 
ing and equalizing union. 

This argument is often conducted as if 
the question lay between distinct exis- 
tence and total extinction. This is a 
fale view of the alternative. If Ireland 
foregoes her separate individuality, it is 
not to perish: but still preserving in full 
life and vigour, her own existence, she 
becomes identified with a larger whole; 
and so far trom the pretended annihilation 
with which our adversaries would alarm 
her, she appears to me to acquire new 
extension. I would ask in what manner 
is an inhabitant of any province or county 
of Ireland degraded, when he is enabled 
to say that he is an Irishman, and that he 
is besides a citizen of the united empire of 
Great Britain and Ireland; and when in- 
stead of admission, as it were, by courtesy, 
to an indirect and circuitous advantage 
from the greatness of another country, to 
which he himself claims to be in some 
sort a stranger, he can assert as clear & 
title and as positive ownership and pro- 
perty in the glory and Frerny of the 
empire to which he will belong, as any 
native of Great Britain can do at this mo- 
ment ?—I cannot better describe the con- 
dition of Ireland after the union, or better 
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t I must persist io saying, that those 
will ever appear to me to have evinced a 
more genuine, a more profound and 80- 
licitous affection for their country, who 
have not refused to deliberate on such 
mighty interests, but have resisted a first 
and false impulse, and chosen for their 
guide rather the slower and less captivat- 
ing torch of reason, than the more lively 
flashes of passion and prejudice. Nor 
can I refrain from adding, that if there be 
indeed any individuals, oF descriptions of 
men, who, not misled themselves, but far 
above the influence of those delusions 
which they have practised upon the mul- 
titude, have seen nothing in this great 
question but personal or local interests, 
and have sought to mask a narrow prefe- 
rence of individual and partial advantage 
under this pretence of national pride and 
feeling ; 1 such men, I say, with these 
motives at the bottom of their hearts, and 
with the profanation of a great public 
virtue on their lips, have frustrated the 
wise and paterna counsel given by our 
common sovereign for the permanent an 
perpetual benefit, and not less for the pre- 
sent and immediate preservation of the 
empire in all its parts, and especially of 
their own particular country ; I own 
cannot part with this subject, without de- 
claring loudly that I envy neither the 
pillows and consciences of those men, nor 
the place they are likely to fill in the his- 
tory of their country. 

There is yet one objection on which 1 
am disposed to trespass on your lordships 
indulgence, rather from the importance 
which has been given to it by those who 
oppose the union, than from any weight L 
think it entitled to myself. The point I 
now allude to is, @ supposed disability in 
the respective parliaments of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland to sanction such a mea- 
sure. This is another objection on which 
the merits of the main question are waved, 
‘and in which those who have been de- 
feated on that ground, or who are con- 
scious that they must be 80, would still 


of Great Britain herself. Unless we sup- 
ose, therefore, Ireland in her present 8i- 
tuation, more independent and less sub- 
ordinate than Great Britain, we cannot 
;magine that her independence will be di- 
minished by the union. And if it be true, 
as we have shown, that she is at present 
dependent, and subordioate to Great Bri- 
tain in many respects, it is clear, that a 
union which shall have the effect of plac- 
ing the two countries on a footing of per- 
fect equality, must improve the indepen- 
dence and dignit of the inferior, that is 
to say, of Ireland. Is Ireland then anni- 
hilated by these means? No; Ireland is 
still Ireland, while a new scope is given 
to the pride, and a larger field opened to 
the patriotism of every Irishman. Let 
me ask, in fine, where we shall discover 
in the present condition of Ireland, that 
superior degree of independent dignity, 
which should outweigh the real and solid 
benefits of union: or where we can per: 
ceive in the change which that union will 
operate on the clitical situation of Ire- 
Jand, the degradation and indignity which 
should forbid her even to deliberate, and 
raise an inseparable barrier, both to her 
aggrandizement a, ves ie £ 
do conceive, indeed, how the situation 
of some individuals may be such as to af- 
ford a greater share 0 personal conside- 
ration or advantage in Ireland, while con- 
fined within its present limits, than they 
might obtain on the greater theatre of the 
united kingdoms. Keven here, indeed, the 
computation may be fallacious ; but how- 
ever that question may stand with regard 
to individuals, I am sure that the inhabi- 
rants of Ireland will gratify a sound love 
of pational dignity, while they procure to 
their country unspeakable advantages. of 
every other sort, by their accession to the 
noble empire of which the union would 
smake them citizens. 
J must therefore conclude, that although 
I must respect the feelings of those who, 
following this instinct of national pride, 
sw hich I have allowed to be in some sort 
matural, have been blinded to the true 
merits of this question, either as it regards 
the interests or the dignity of their coun- 
t 3 and although I cannot refuse a con- 
siderable degree of indulgence even to the 
imatemperance and violence excited by any 
form of patriotism, and even by its errors; 
[ VOL. XXXIV.J | 


jurisdiction ; and although I am far from 
assenting to a very absurd doctrine which 
I have heard falsely ascribed to our law, 
that he who pleads to the jurisdiction shall 
abide by that plea: and when it has been 
over-ruled shall not plead over, but be 
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take refuge. It resembles a plea to the. | 


concluded on the facts and merits of his. 


objection. That, although after it has 
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been over-ruled, and the jurisdiction of 
parliament has been established, they shall 
be at liberty to recur back to the question 
of expediency; yet while we are discuss- 
ing the question of competence, and for 
the purpose of that argument, the merits 
shall be granted. The objection cannot 
otherwise be placed on its own proper and 
peculiar ground: for if the competence of 
parliament were disputed merely on the 
ground of inexpediency in the particular 
‘act, it must be felt in a moment that the 
question of competence, with regard to 
the union, would stand exactly on the 
same footing as if it related to any other 
legislative measure, however clearly within 
the acknowledged powers and daily prac- 
tice of parliament. In order to obtain, 
therefore, a distinct and substantive judg- 
‘ment on the question of competence, it 
must be kept pure, and yncomplicated 
with any other consideration ; which can 
only be done by trying it in a case of ad- 
mitted expediency. I think myself en- 
titled, then, for the purpose of this argu- 
ment, (o assume, that the proposed union 
would be beneficial to both countries, and 
I am at liberty to state its advantages, or 
its necessity, as high as I please. In a 
word, my adversary in this argument 
must assent to the measure as expedient 
and necessary, denying only the authority 
of parliament to execute it. 

ow, if a measure be expedient, I am 
to ask, in the first place, why may it not 
be executed by parliament? And, in the 
next place, if parliament Is not competent 
where shall we find a more adequate au- 
thority? I have for me, the general rule 
and law of the constitution, which esta- 
blishes the universal authority of the le- 
gislature, and defines it by no limits or 
qualification that I am acquainted with. 
Whatever the whole nation could do, if 
there were no parliament, is within the 
regular and fundamental powers of par- 
hament. This is admitted to be the ge- 
neral rule; and here I might plant my 
foot, at least until the exception were spe- 
cified, and the principle of that excep- 
tion established. The universality of par- 
liamentary power bas been characterised 
by the strong and emphatic title of Om- 
nipotence. And, in the theory of our 
constitution, strong and emphatic as this 
phrase ts, it need not, I think, be deemed 
merely a bold figure, as it has been called 
by some writers on our government, but 
as literally and correctly descriptive of 
parliamentary supremacy, and of the un- 
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limited sovereignty of the British legisla- 
ture. . 

I am aware of the reply generally made 
to this assertion of unlitnited ower. I 
may be told, that powers unlimited in 
theory are yet finite and controlled in 
practice, and that, in its exercise, the 
most unbounded authority is still cireum- 
scribed, at least within the moral boun- 
daries of right and wrong. I assent to 
this restriction, and even assert it; bit 
what does my adversary gain by this con- 
cession ? Parliatieat ought not to do 
what is wrong, and is to be supposed in- 
capable of doing it. In this sense, the 
power of parliament is no more limited 
than the Divine Omnipotence itself, which 
is incapable of evil. I say also of Par- 
liament that it is incapable of evil; 
and I say it in this sense, that what 
parliament does is not to be accounted 
evil, but is to be taken and ac- 
quiesced in as right—Why ? will it be 
said, Is not parliament composed of men, 
and therefore fallible? Yes; but who 
must judge the fallibility of parliament, 
and to whom must its questionable acts 
be submitted—if it be not to other men, 

et more fallible than themselves? For 

wish to know where men are to be found 
or in what forms or combinations they 
are to be assembled, to whom such a gu- 
perlative authority could with safety be 
confided. 

The more we turn this argument, and 
the more carefully it is viewed on all its 
sides and bearings, the more we shall be 
satisfied that the only security we possess 
fur every thing valuable in the British go- 
vernment; that all that conduces to order 
and happiness ; that the whole efficacy of 
our constitution towards its great and be- 
neficial purposes resides in this single 
principle, of the unlimited, unqualified su- 
premacy of parliament. There is no ap- 
peal acknowledged in the constitution, 
from that authority, because no appellate 
tribunal can be imagined, habile to such 
a jurisdiction; none from which the wis 
dom of those many ages, which have 
brought our constitution to maturity and 
excellence, has not already constituted an 
appeal, final and conclusive in all cases 
whatever, to that very parliament, from 
which you would again appeal back to 
them. Observe the vicious circle ihto 
which this appeal from the parliament to 
the people must lead us. The people at 
large cannot conveniently, nor safely for 
themselves, make Jaw, or administer goa- 
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subject, I do not like the solution the 
worse for being somewhat oracular. But 
if a peremptory opinion be demanded, and 
we must needs pronounce, I think myself 


ternment. The constitution of parlia- 
ment has therefore been framed, a8 afford- 
ing themost commodiousand perfect organ 


of law and government, and the best and 


most secure depository of the sovereign | en 
guage of the constitution. No limit has 


been appointed to the authority of the 
overeign; nor any exception specified 
to the obedience of the subject. The 
The | constitution hax not foreseen any C8se 0 


inability and unaptness have given occa- 
sion to the institution of parliament. 
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titled to answer generally in the lan- 


speedy resolution of the argument into | resistance, and has made no provision for 


this contradiction and absurdity, 185 there- 
fore, manifest. 


*t. Such a case is not, and cannot be, in 
the contemplation of any constitution 


It is easy to foresee that this claim of | whatever. A pre-established, that is to 
unlimited power may be opposed by the | say, 2 constitutional right of resistance 
counter-claim of a right to resist an abuse | to the constitutional sovereign, is @ 80- 


and perversion of authority, however 


lecism; a mere contradiction in terms. 


legal. This question of resistance, that is | It can exist in no constitution that either 


to say, concerning the right of the subject 
to oppose by force the acts or orders © 
the legal sovereign, by which your lord- 
ships know, I shoul 
country, merely the throne, but that I 

eak of that body in which the full so- 


is, or ever was, because it is inconsistent 
with the very notion of constitution, or 

overnment. We must answer, then, that 
d not mean, in this resistance isillegal, and is contrary to the 


law, in every form of government of which 
law is the foundation. If an extreme case 


yereignty of any nation resides, according be put to me, I may well refuse to answer 


to the established constitution of its go- 


it, until the case arise in practice. Sta 


vernment, and which, with reference to theoretically, it is always a snare. When 


this kingdom, would be the parliament; 
the point, I say, thus explained, of re- 
sistance, at the discretion of the subject, 
to the legal sovereign, is of no trivial 
concern, and ought not to be rashly or 
irreverently approached. The question is 
of high import, and delicate complexion. 
It appears to me, to be one of those mys- 
teries, the acknowledgment of which is 
much connected with its recluse sanctity, 
and its being withdrawn from dail and 
vulgar contemplation, to be reserve only 
for the great occasions which are worth 

to draw it forth, and, “ like a robe ponti- 
fical—ne’er to be seen, but wondered at.” 
I believe it is impossible that any thing 


it happens practically, the case will answer 
for itselfs and if resistance would not fol- 
low on the spur of any provocation that 
can be stated, without the previous sanc- 
tion of some declared and anticipated au- 
thorization in the constitution to legalize 
it, it is a case which we may pronounce, 
by that very criterion, unfit to produce ot ~ 
justify resistance. Every case of resist~ - 
ance must stand, as *t were, upon its own 
‘ndividual responsibility, and must be suc 
as to provide for itself, without the aid of 
any antecedent principle to lean upon. 
Such cases, whatever may be said of them 
by history, whatever may be felt of them 
by the generous sympathies of mankind, 


better should be said on this subject, than | must look for no support from law, with 
what I find quoted by an eloquent patriot which they cannot co-exist; they are 4 


of my own country, Mr. Fletcher, of Sal- 
town, from the mouth of Mr. William 


without the pale of law, and all illegal ; 
they are all extra-constitutional ; all io 


Colvin, whomhestylesone of the wisest men direct contradiction with the particular 


Scotland ever had, and who, speaking of 
defensive arms, that is to say, the right 
of the subject to carry arms, for the pur- 
of resisting oppression from the 80- 
vereign, was used to expres himself in 
ghese remarkable words :—* That it were 
to be wished all princes pay them 
lawful, and the people unla ul.” No 
weish can be more salutary, and no answer 
to _ this delicate and important question 
<am be more perfectly wise as well as dis- 
<reet. I confess, also, thaton this single 


constitution, as well as with the general 
principle of government; they are mere 


solitary, insulated, gubstantive facts, 
equally incapable of deriving from, OF 8° 
nerating any binding analogy of general 
and permanent authority. These ques 
tions are not new in this country. We 
have passed through a century of such 
controversics, and have, since that p-tiod, 
enjoyed a century more of bappimess, the 
fruit of the wise and profound, as well as 


spirited judgment of our ancestors ontheap. - 


p Sree 
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debates ; a judgment, as your lordships 
know, Saually removed, on one hand, 
from a mean and pusillanimous acquies- 
cence under oppression, and, on the 
other, from those shallow but ruinous ab- 
stractions which so much pains are taken 
to bring once more into fashion. We do 
not come, therefore, in England, so raw 
into these discussions, as to be misled by 
the juvenile refinements cf political meta- 
physics, or by the early puerilities of 
those who may have read their Locke 
without reading history, or who in read- 
ing their Locke have forgot their history, 
into errors, which we know to be as fatal 
to the practicable blessings of liberty, as 
to the strength andstability of government. 
We know that an established system and 
theory of resistance is but another word 
for anarchy; and that, whatever be the 
excellence of any constitution in other 
respects, however wisely and skilfully con- 
structed it may be, even for stability, in 
its other provisions, let there be added 
this onc principle ofa permanent and sub- 
sisting right to resist, even in the most 
limited case, since the existence of that 
ease must, by the very nature of the thing, 
be submitted to the discretion of every in- 
dividual in the state, that constitution 
will bear in its bosom the sced of its own 
dissolution, and a principle of dispersion 
and demolition, utterly irreconcileable with 
the tranquillity or peace of the people, and 
destructive of all tenacity and duration in 
the government. 
- But it will be said, this is not a ques- 
tion of resistance, and we are inquiring 
only whether this measure does not ex- 
ceed the limits of that authority with 
which the constitution has invested parlia- 
ment. I am, then, to ask, since the 
pone of parliament is general and unde- 
ned, in what respect is this particular act 
distinguishable from ethers which are ad- 
mitted to be within its competence, in 
such a manner as to become an exception 
to the general rule of the constitution ? 
And here I am under the difficulty of 
those who are to combat without an ad- 
versary, or to combat an adversary whom 
they cannot see. I am to search for my 
Opponent, or must begin by creating the 
enemy whom I am afterwards to engage ; 
for as yet I have certainly heard nothing 
recise on this subject. I must, therefore, 
ook among the distinctive qualities of 
this measure, for some circumstance on 
which to found the exception. The first 
circumstance I observe in the union of 
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two countries, is an extension of terri. 
tory, compared with the former bounds 
and surface of each, since each is respec- 
tively augmented by the accession of the 
other. But this effect of union cannot be 
a ground of disqualification to parliament, 
since the constitution commits the same 
power to a narrower authority, I mean 
the prerogative of the crown alone. If a 
conquest be made without any con 
stipulation, the conqdered country be- 
comes subject, spso facto, to the legisla- 
tion of parliament. The king may also 
obtain by treaty the annexation of an 
new territory to his crown, by which 
means it will fall, of course, under the 
government of the British parliament. In 
both these ways the dominion of Great. 
Britain can be enlarged, to any extent, 
by the sole prerogative of the crown: 
and much more by the king in parliament. 
We must look, then, for some other cir-: 
cumstance in this case to exclude the ge= 
neral authority of parliament. 

Besides extending the bounds of the 
kingdom, at present subject to the sove- 
reignty of parliament, a legislative union 
extends and enlarges parliament itself, 
accommodating the size of the legislature 
to the acccssion of territory. It amounts 
then to an alteration in the frame and con- 
dition of parliament; and we are to inquire 
whether parliament is, on that account, 
disqualified from performing it. It may 
be worth while to remark, in the first 
place, that this formal change is, howe 
ever, consonant with the general spirit 
and genius of the constitution. Is it not 
fair, while we are discussing the condi- 
tions under which two countries are to be 
united, to consider what would have been 
the case if they had been one from the 
beginning? Would not Ireland, in that 
case, have had representatives in the le- 
gislature? It would not be difficult to 
show from history, that while Ireland was 
considered as exclusively under the go- 
vernment of the English parliament, that 
is to say, before the institution of the 
Irish parliament, that country sent mem- 
bers to the parliament of England. The 
same principle has gencrally, though I do 
not say without exception, operated in 
similar cases, I mean in cases of the ace 
cession of contiguous territories. Of this, 
Wales, the Counties Palatine, and Scote 
Jand, are similar examples. The minor 
instances of Calais, and Berwick on Tweed, 
may have been less attended to, but they 
illustrate also this general propensity of 
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our constitution. While Calais was sub- 
ject to the Crown of England, that town 
enjoyed and exercised, by charter from 
Harry 8th, the privilege of sending two 
burgesses to parliament. And as soon as 
Berwick on Tweed, which being a fron- 
tier town, frequently changed masters, 
according to the various fortune of war, 
was at length settled under the dominion 
of England, by the union of both crowns, 
and the final extinction of war, at the ac- 
cession of James Ist, that town received 
also the franchise of returning members 
to parliament. The constitution, in a 
word, leans that way; and it may per- 
haps reasonably be thought a greater vio- 
lence to that constitution, and a more fun- 
damental and essential change, to add ex- 
tensive territories to the country already 
governed by parliament, without giving 
to those territories a participation in the 
constitution, and a share in the represen- 
tation, than to accompany such an acces- 
sion of territory with a legislative as well 
as an incorporating union. Yet, no man 
disputes the power of the crown, accord- 
ing to the prerogative which I have lately 
stated, to operate the former and the 
greater change even without the aid of 
parliament. Is it not then fair to argue, 
Q fortiors, and 2 multo fortiori, that the 
rata authority of the whole Icgislature 
shall be more competent, or much more 
competent, to the smaller change, that is 
to say, to extend the bounds of the em- 
pire in a manner congenial and in unison 
with the constitution, as it would do in 
the measure proposed, than the narrower 
power of the prerogative can be to the 
greater change, that is to say, to an ac- 
cession of territory and a union with other 
countries, on a principle abhorrent from 
the genius of our government? Yet the 
competence of these latter acts, whether 
to the crown or to the parliament has 
mever been disputed; and rests, indeed, 
too firmly on the repeated and ordinary 
exercise of their powers to admit of ques- 
tion. ; 

But let us return to this objection, anc 
admit, that a legislative union with Ire- 
land, must operate a change on the condi- 
tion, or even the constitution of parlia- 
ment; and let that change be as consi- 
derable as the objector would choose to 
state it. Does it follow that such a change 
on parliament cannot be made by parlia- 
maent; .as it may be said in physics, that 
a body cannot act upon itself? Such an 
alteration appears to me, neither more nor 
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less than a law, and as such, to fall within” 
the natural province of the law-giver, who 

in this country, is the parliament. How 

will it be shown that these laws, affecting. 
the constitution of parliament, are alone 
incompetent to parliament? Our own 

experience has taught us thecontrary. I 

dare say there are very few of your lord-. 
ships who have not assisted in the passing 
of laws precisely of this description, and, - 
however warmly such measures may have 
been resisted or debated on other grounds 

I will venture to say, there is not one of us 

who has ever heard or known this ob- 

jection, of the insufficiency of parliament 

opposed to them. The various laws for 

limiting the duration of parliaments, for 

regulating elections, for altering the qua- 

lification of electors, or elected, for dis- 
franchising offending boroughs, and come 
municating their franchises to strangers, 
that is to say, for example, to the freehol-: 
ders of a neighbouring hundred ; all these, 
and many more, falling precisely within: 
the principle of this objection, have been 

passed, by no higher authority than that 

of parliament. What are all those pro- 
posals for what is called sometimes mode- 

rate, sometimes radical reform, but laws. 
for the alteration, for the total subversion 

of the constitutional parliament? To me 

they have appeared little short of revolu- 

tion, incipient revolution. Yet, I have 

never heard one of those, who with simi- 

lar views of these projects, have been bet- 

ter qualified, than mysclf, by talents and 

weight in this country, to oppose them, 

object the incompetence of parliament to 

entertain andto adopt these changes in its 

own constitution, if they should appear 

expedient. 

An alteration of the established religion 
which has always been the work of parlia- 
ment, is another change, and a most fun- 
damental one in its constitution ; since the 
whole parliamentary franchise, whether 
elective or representative, is transferred 
from one class and description of the peo- 
ple to another. The whole is taken from 
all those who possessed it, and vested in 
those who did not. 

The laws so frequently made by parlia- 
ment for altering and regulating the ac- 
cession tothe crown, bear a strong ana- 
logy to the case which is now objected 
to, amounting indeed, to a total change in 
one whole branch or member of the par- 
liament. 

This objection, then. cannot be main- 
tained simpliciter, on the incompetence ot 
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parliament to make an alteration on its | stitution; that they are not provided or 


own constitution or condition; and we 
must come, in fine, to the single point 
which my imagination can suggest. as a 
possible ground of distinction, namely, the 
great and superlative importance and 
magnitude of this transaction. We have 
seen that all other cases of a similar nature 
ejusdem generis, are within the acknow- 
ledged powers of parliament, and the daily 
exercise of those powers. But this is a 
measure, we must say, of such transcendent 
importance, as to exceed the ordinary 
capacities entrusted by the constitution to 
parliament, and to which the inherent s80- 
vereignty of the people itself is alone com- 
mensurate. 

I can conceive no other ratignal shape 
into.which this argument can be cast; but 
is it rational in substance also; or is it not 
the most palpable and the grossest viola- 
tion of reason, the widest departure from 
every sound principle in the theory either 
of this constitution, or of government in 
geueral? It would be strange indeed if 
this point of superior importance should 
serve my adversary, since it is the very 
ground on which [ rest most firmly my 
claim of exclusive cognizance to the par- 

i t. 

On what principle is the trust of legis. 
lation committed to parliament at all ? 
Because no people on earth, not even the 
smallest population in the smallest terri- 
tory, could ever exercise a democratic le- 
gislation in its entire and theoretical pu- 
rity. If we look back to that most ancient 
and simple of all constitutions, I mean the 
patriarchal or the government of families 
which has been regarded as the first, and 
original model and archetype of all suc- 
ceeding governments, we shall find that 
even these have rejected a mode of admi- 
nistration which it was, at least, easier 
to execute within the walls of a single 
tent, or the bounds of a wandering camp, 
and amongst a few individuals, thanin any 
other more populous state. Authority 
was still deposited with selection in fewer 
hands than the whole even of those narrow 
communities. The heads of families, the 
chiefs of tribes; the elders; , in a word, 
some select body or other, administered 
these small commonwealths. It would lead 
to unprofitable length if I were to pursue 
this reasoning with minuteness, as it would 
be easy to do, up to the conclusion, to 
which we all assent; namely, that the 
people of England cannot make law for 
themselves in any democratic form of con- 


acquainted with any institution which 
should enable them to perform this feat of 
self-legislation, even if they were desirous 
of attempting it. They have no comitia; 
no assemblies of the people in Hyde Park, 
or St. Georye’s-fields, to the decrees of 
which the millions of absent Englishmen, 
owe, or choose to acknowledge any obe- 
dience. And there being a physical ims. 
possibility to collect their voices indivi- 
dually, even if that physical and practical 
impossibility, if I may say so without the 
imputation of incorrectness, were not the 
weakest objection to such a mode of le- 
gislation, there is an established organ of 
the general will, qualified by its frame and 
constitution, to apply the collective wis- 
dom of the nation to its collective inter- 
ests, and to administer the sovereign 
power of the state on this secure and solid 
foundation. The sovereignty of parlia- 
ment, thus explained, is in the end no. 
more; it is neither more nor less, but. 
identically and precisely the same with 
the sovereignty of the people itself, ap- 
pearing in the only visible, tangible or 
perceptible form in which it can be recog- 
nized in this country. It is, then, first, 
on the vices and inabilities of all other 
modes by which the voice of the people 
can be expressed, or even its opinions 
formed agreeable to their genera) and. 
collective interests ; and secondly, on the 
peculiar and approved excellence of the 
constitution which we enjoy, that the au- 
thority and sovereignty of parliament has 
been established. 
Let us endeavour, for a moment, to 
imagine some better mode of collecting, 
in a popular way, the sense of the nation, 
on any great point of policy or law, or, if 
you please, on .this specific measure. 
Shall it be by meetings convoked by ano- 
nymous hand-bills, in the fields adjoining 
to this metropolis, and directed by orators 
on carts, tubs, or other moveable rostra? 
Every one knows that the union with Ire- 
land, for the discussion of which such as- 
semblies were to be called, would not be 
the first order oftheday. The most pressing: 
sympathies and fellow feelings ofsuchale- 
gislature would be for the suffering felons, 
traitors, or mutineers, in Newgate and 
Cold-bath-fields. Their first and second 
measures, in favour of the liberty and pro- 
perty of the subject, would be to deliver. 
the gaols, and emancipate the bank ; and 
they would soon simplify this intricate 
and complex constitution, by uniting the 
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legislative, the judicial, and the executive | legislation, and because it is itself the most 
powers ; as they would abridge the tedious | perfect model of human polity, in all mat- 
delays of all those functions, by carrying, | ters of legislation, must be yet better en- 
with their own hands, into instant effect, | titled to preference and to exclusive and 
their own lawsand judgments. I remember | sovereign jurisdiction, in cases of great 
to have seen a parliament deliberate in | and signal importance, thanin any other? 
St. George's fields in the forenoon; and I | It seems to me, therefore, the strangest 
do not forget, that on the same evening I | perversion of reason, and the most palpa- 
saw London and Westminster in flames. | ble contradiction and absurdity to place 
Shall the appeal from parliament lie to | the incompetence of parliament on that 
county meetings, called by the sheriffs, on | ground on which its sole and exclusive 
the requisition of a few dozens of signa- | competence most firmly and securely 
tures: and shall the people of England be ! rests; I mean the superior importance of 
bound in this great interest, by a collation | this law. 
of the various and discordant resolutions, | Having spoken to the principle, let us 
passed bya respectable show of hands, at the | see how the question stands on authority. 
Georges and different Angels of the king- | I shall not encumber my argument with 
dom ? Shall the magistrates at quarter ses- | the authorities which are familiar in every 
sions, shal] grand juries at as»izes, or, in fine, | mouth, to prove a position, not disputed 
shall the churchwardens and overseers of | in any quarter, namely, the general supre- 
the poor, at parish vestries, supersede | macy of parliament; and I shall respect 
parliament, on account of their superior | your lordships leisure sufficiently to omit 
wisdom and knowledge; and, above all, _ the book authorities on this general but 
because they have received a more au- | fundamental truth, although the passages 
thentic and direct delegation from the ; I might refer to, assert distinctly, as your 
people at large? Or shall we prefer, | lordships know, amongst other examples 
rather, those convivial parliaments which | of the universal faculties of parliament, its 
hold their sittings occasionally at the dif- | competence to this specific measure of a 
ferent taverns of this city ? whose resolu- | legislative union with other countries. 
tions, moved in the form of toasts, are | There are two sorts of authority: first, 
agreed to in bumpers, and whose laws, | the opinions of learned and eminent men. 
Bae in stanzas, to the tune of a/ Next, precedent. To begin with the first 
allad, are passed in full chorus. Is not ; and to speak of the responsa prudentum. 
this jovial system of legislation, a mere | To the learning of the corporations of 
inversion of the good old constitution, | Dublin, and of the freeholders of the 
which, if it permits the electors to be | county of Louth, and some other coun- 
drunk, requires the parliament to be | ties; to the authority of some members 
sober? But must we, then, to speak se- | of the Irish bar, I shall oppose the chan- 
riously, depose the parliament chosen by | cellor of Ireland, and the chiefs of the 
fhe people, in favour of these self-elected, | four supreme courts of law in that country. 
gelf-ballotted parliaments, attended by | I shall oppose the clear and unequivocal 
very small minoritics of that parliament | sense of the House of Lords of Ireland, 
which was chosen by the people, after | evinced not only by its vote, but by the 
they have withdrawn their attendance | withdrawing that part of the amendment, 
from that parliament to which the peo- | proposed originally by lord Powescourt, 
ple sent them? In fine, what is to be the | which involved that question. I shall op- 
form of this arch parliament, which is to | pose the opinion of the majority of the 
quality it better than the British parlia- | House of Commons of Ireland, for I 
ment, as it now stands, for legislating, | think myself entitled to claim the dissent 
{ust in proportion as the subject is of | of that House to this proposition on & 
igher import and dignity, and of greater | fair and candid view of its proceedings. 
compass and difficulty, than those ordi- | The House once agreed, by a majority, 
dinary acts of legislation to which those | however slender, to entertain the mea- 
high authorities are utterly inadequate | sure; and afterwards rejected it by a ma-. 
And incompetent. jority as slender; for the difference be- 
— Is it not, then, manifest, that a legislas | tween one and five hardly deserves notice. 
ture in which the sovereignty of the state | If to this equality of opinion on the prin- 
is vested, because every other political | cipal measure be added the consideration 
body, known in this country, is deficient | that the opposers of the union did not 
gn the requisites for common and ordinary | even tender this proposition to ‘the 
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House, did not venture to load thejr 
question with that denial of the compe- 
tence of parliament, of which it had been 
found necessary actually to relieve the 
same question in the House of Lords, we 
shall hardly doubt of their consciousness, 
that in a balance trimmed so nicely, this 
weighty point would have turned the 
scale against them. But as time adds 
sanction and reverence to authority, let 
me close this inquiry by opposing to all 
the rash and intemperate opinions, or 
rather declarations of opinion, which the 
temerity of party spirit, or a false and 
misguided enthusiasm, have dictated in 
Iceland at this day, the single authority 
of lord Somers ; himself, I think, a host, 
on such a question. If any man in Eng- 
Jand, or in Ireland, as has been often said 
of that great man, thinks himself a better 
lawyer or a better Whig than lord Somers, 
he is welcome to enter the list; while I 
shall rest contented with this single name, 
supported as it might be by a cloud of 
learned, able, and upright statesmen, 
lawyers, and friends of liberty, from that 
period to the present hour. 

Let us now look at precedent. It is 
not to be expected that there should be 
many. Such transactions imust be rare. 
It is enough for my argument to say, that 
the only examples our history furnishes, 
of legislative unions, since the institution 
‘of parliaments, are precedents in point on 
the question I am now debating; namely, 
the competence of parliament to enact 
them. Wales and Scotland have both 
been united to England by incorporating 
legislative unions. In both cases the 

arliament alone sanctioned the measure. 

he union with Scotland is, perhaps, yet 
more closely in point with the present 
proposal. Since a separate parliament 
existed in both countries, and the respec- 
tive parliaments were the partics in the 
treaty, that treaty was negotiated under 
the authority of the two parliaments; 
they sanctioned the conclusion ; and they 
executed finally and irreversibly that 
happy system, under which we now live 
secure, at the distance of alniost a century. 

Although our history cannot furnish 
many precedents of this precise measure, 
I mean of incorporating union, there are, 
however, many examples of other pro- 
ceedings, bearing astrong analogy to the 

resent, and equal, if not superior, in 
importance—I mean those acts of the le- 
gislature which have altered the succes- 
sion of the crown. [ need not cite 
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the instances of such changes. The 
are frequent in the history of Pbcloal 


and they all prove the supreme authority 
of parliament, even in these highest acts 
of sovereignty. By whatever means such 
changes have been brought about; what- 
ever has been the efficient cause, or in- 
strument of such revolutions, they have 
all derived their sanction and validity 
from parliament, the scal of which has 
always been resorted to by the new so- 
vereign, as the only effectual security for 
his title, whether he stood on a claim es- 
sentially good, or on successful usurpa- 
tion—and the anxiety with which the 
many repetitions of parliamentary recog- 
nition have been sought after, by those 
who were interested in a new or unques- 
tionable title, is remarkable on this argu- 
ment. 

But without dwelling on more ancient 
examples, it is surely sufficient to recall 
that of the Revolution which placed king 
William on the throne, and the subsequent 
limitation of the crown to the house of 
Hanover. Will it be said, that the de- 
claration of king James’s abdication, and 
the vacancy of the throne, was a point of 
less note or value, or of a lower rank in 
the scale of sovereign functions, than the. 
union with Scotland or Wales, or than 
the measure now in contemplation? Will 
it be said, that the whole transaction of 
the Revolution was of a lower or meaner 
class and order, in legislation, than any 
union, or any other national event that 
is either known or can be imagined ? I do 
not fear that it will. By what authority, 
then, was that great change in one branch, 
of the legislature, and in the condition of 
the nation operated? To what authority. 
was the prince of Orange advised to re- 
sort, for the sanction of his enterprise and 
the security of his crown? Observe the 
difference between the circumstances in 
which he stood, and those in which the 
present proceeding is tendered to parlia~ 
ment. By the flight and abdication of the 
king, and the consequent vacancy of the 
throne, an actual and practical dissolution 
of the government scemed to have taken’ 
place, if it can ever do so, in any pos« 
sible or imaginable case. It was in such 
a predicament, if it could happen in any, 
that the supposed dormant title of the 
people to administer the sovereignty in 
their own persons, so far, at least, as re-= 
garded the reintegration of the deficient 
and truncated government, must have 
been awakened and called into action. 
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That motion was, indeed, different from. 
the present, in which we have every 
branch of the legislature complete, and 
the whole frame of our government not 
only perfect and apt to all its purposes, 
but in the actual and daily exercise of 
its functions ; and in which we are our- 
selves debating this very question con- 
cerning parliamentary powers, within the 
yalls of a subsisting parliament, and in 
the ordinary discharge of our parliamen- 
tary duty. Yet, under the circumstances 
which 1 have described, what did the 
rince of Orange ‘resolve, under the 
direction of his whig advisers? Did he 
apply to the people at large in any new 
and anomalous form? Was it to county 
meetitigs, or assemblies in the fields, or, 
in a word, to any unknown and unasual 
organ of the public mind, that he applied 
to sanction his title? Far from it. Even 
the first Convention, under the authority 
‘of which he afterwards summoned the 
Convention of parliament, was com osed, 
in the first place, of the House of Lords; 
and next, of those who had been members 


any specific delegation from the people, 
either for this special act, or for any 


other end; either express, by positive | 


commission, or implied, by their recent 
election. A whole reign had elapsed 
since they came from the people. 
Their delegation and functions had been 
exhausted and had expired long since. 
Yet so much preferable did this approxi- 
mation to the regular constitutional au- 
thority, when an entire conformity with 
it was impossible ; so much preferable did 
even this shadow, this surviving flavour 
of the parliamentary character, which 
still hung about these relics of a deceased 
parliament, appear, when compared with 
any new and strange invention for con- 
joring up the latent sovereignty of the 
ople, and substituting some phantom 
‘and chimera to represent that sovereignty 
jn the room of its only true and acknow- 
ledged form, I mean that of parliament, 
that the prince of Orange did not think 
aghe validity of a Convention parliament, 
co be summoned by his new authority, 
wevould stand on a sure foundation, until 
Zts convocation should receive the sanction 
af not of a subsisting aphleerata at least 
of abody as nearly and c i 
one as the circumstances admitted. The 
Convention parliament was convoked-— 
zand that parliament enacted the Revolu- 
(VOL. XXXIV.] 
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tion—which, however, was yet hardly 
deemed perfect, until it was consum- 
mated by the ratification of subsequent 
and yet more regular parliaments. 

The subsequent limitation of the crown, 
after the death of the duke of Gloucester, 
was also the work of parliament; and 
believe so far from deeming that authority 
incompetent, or wishing to rely on any 
other higher or more transcendent power, 
none of those whig statesmen and law- 
vers who presided in every step of the 

evolution, and who had the Protestant 
succession at heart, would have thought 
that great object secure, if the limitation 
to the princess Sophia had stood on a de- 
cree of the people, conveyed by any 
other organ than precisely. that which 
they employed, I mean the parliament. 
If these great men, then, were content 
to rest the Revolution itself, that vast 
and prime concern, embracing cvery 
other possible interest of Englishmen, on 
the single and perfect efficacy of an act 
of parliament, we are not to wonder if 
the same men thought the respective par- 
liaments of England and Scotland, the 
competent, and the only competent in- 
struments to accomplish the union between 
the two countries- . 

“What overweening preference is it of 
our own times, or our own persons, that 
should make us thus fastidious in casting 
by, as of inferior and more imperfect 
growth, the constitutional Whiggism and 
wholesome liberty of the reigns of king Wil- 
liam and queen Anne, to intoxicate our¢ 
selves and our country with that double- 
refined, that sublimated and adulterated. 
modern drug which is now poisoning the 
world? I own, for m part, that Jike 
to see, on the liberty of my country; and 

our lordships know the revered authority 

which I am supported in that sentiment, 
that I like to. see on my own and my 
country’s liberty the seal of the old 
Whigs, and am apt enough to think that 
counterfeit which does not bear this mark. 

I am above all disposed to fly, as from 
certain ruin, the spurious philosophy, the 
sophisticated and fatal abstractions, which 
so far ftom lighting us to the temple of 
Liberty, are but decoys to plunge the 
world into the toils of wretchedness and 
slavery. 1 confess, then, that I recoil 
with disgust, and not without alarm, from 
every pretence for disavowing or super- 
seding our established governnient, how- 
ever qualified in time, occasion, or limited 
purpose. cannot think these mea 
[3 G] 
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profitable servants of their country, nor 
do I think their country disposed to 
regard them as friends, who would 
weaken in the breasts of Englishmen 
the native and rooted love of our boasted 
government and laws; and divert the 
settled allegiance of the happiest peo- 
ple upon earth, from the established sove- 
reignty of parliament, in which, however, 
is inseparably bound up the whole of the 
secutity, prosperity, and freedom, pre- 
sent and to come, of the British nation. 
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receive additional splendor, when she 
should enjoy that as a right which she 
now receives as a favour; the dignity of 
Ireland would receive additional splendor 
when she should become an incorporated 
and integral part of the most enlightened 
.and powerful empire in the civilized 
world. He had some difficulty in his own 
‘mind as to the manner in which the sub- 


| oy 3 
| ject of independence ought to be men- 
| tioned. He was convinced there were 


many who were either indifferent or hos- 


And I must hold every proposal to abdi- | tile to the measure, on the idea that the 


cate or surrender the sovereign power of 
pape but for an hour, into the 

ands of any strangers to the constitution 
that is to say, into any other hands what- 
ever, as a mere fraud upon the people; 
as a gross violation of its most precious 
privilege s as a flagrant invasion of the 

earest birth-right of Englishmen, which 
consists, aeealine to me, in the right to 
be governed by their parliaments, and by 
no otherhuman means. _ 

There are a variety of topics, as your 
lordships well know, to which I have not 
even alluded, and on some of which I 
should certainly be disposed to say-a few 
words: but in truth, I have already 
abused your indulgence not only much 
too long, but, I am conscious also much 
too tediously ; and I therefore refrain— 
very grateful for having been permitted 
to state such reasons as have satisfied my 
mind, on the whole matter, that this 
measure is expedient in itself, and that 
parliament is competent to execute it. I 
have expressed a strong opinion, that the 
union of these two nations, already 
united by nature in their interests, must, 
in the order of human events, necessarily 
come to pass; and I shall conclude by a 
sincere and fervent prayer, dictated by 
the purest and the most ardent desire for 
the happiness of both kingdoms, that the 
blessings sure to flow from a consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished, may not be 
long delayed. | 

Lord Boringdon said, that however 
anxious he might be for the success of 
the measure, it should not receive support 
from him, if he thought it in any way 
ealled for the sacrifice of the dignity, the 
independence, or the liberty of the Irish 
nation. Thenoble lord who had opened the 
discussion had placed, in the strongest 
point of view, the immense commercial in- 
dulgences bestowed by this country on 
Ireland ; and it might reasonably be main- 
tained, that the dignity of lreland would 

I 


‘nominal independenee of the Irish 


tlia- 


, ment is converted into a practical depen- 


dence on the British government. If 


there were any in whose minds such a 


' ground of opposition lurked, he would 


beg to ask them, whether they thought 
such a practical dependence could. 
be maintained without a general and sys- 
tematic corruption of the individuals com- 
posing the legislature of Ireland ; and in 
this case he would ask, what sort of prin- — 
ciples of public faith and morality they 

thought were likely to be engendered and. 

erpetuated by such a system? The 

idea that the independence of the Irish 

pariiament would be affected by the 

transfer of its local existence, was in the 

highest degree absurd. ‘That parliament 
was intended to be composed of a number 

of members proportionate to the general 
scale of the imperial representation ; and 

there could be no reason for supposing’ 
that it would be more indifferent to the 
interests of its immediate constituents 

than were the members deputed either by 

Scotland or Wales; and its powers of 

deliberation, instead of being confined 

within a local and limited extent, would 

necessarily embrace the greatest ques- 
tions of imperial concern. The idea that 
the political liberties of Ireland were to 
be sacrificed by the measure of a union 
‘altogether surprised him: it was with 
difficulty he could believe that any such 
apprehension had ever been entertained, 
when one of the measures, which it was 
universally believed would sooner or 
Jater follow from a union, was, the re- 
moving the political incapacities of four- 
fifths of the inhabitants of that country. 
Was there any one with a particle of Eng- 
lish feeling about him who would not 
experience wexpressible satisfaction at 
the adoption of any measure which was . 
calculated to lead to the removal of poli- 
tical incapacities on the ground of 
reljgious opinions in a manner which 
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might be consistent with the security of 
the state and the establishment? Was 
there any one who knew the blessings of 
the British constitution, but must wish 
those blessings to be extended to ever 
rank and sect of his fellow subjects. tt 
might be asked, whether the measure to 
which he had been alluding, might not be 
adopted as well by @ separate as by an 
imperial legislature? That question should 
be answercd by the Irish themselves. Six 
weeks had not elapsed since the question 
was brought under the consideration of 
the House of Commons of Ireland, and 
met with the support of precisely three 
individuals !—A great deal had been said 
relative to the adjustment of 1762. If 
that adjustment had at that time been 
considered final, he never could have 
admitted that circumstance as a conclu- 
sive argument against a union at pre- 
sent; but the fact that those persons most 
concerned in its completion did not con- 
sider it as final, afforded a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the present measure ; 
inasmuch as the measure of itself created 
the succedaneum which was confessed to 
be absolutely necessary at that time, and 
which was wanting to supply the place of 
that system, and that power which had 
just thén been annihilated. He grounded 
his assertion relative to the opinions held 
on this adjustment by those who con- 
cluded it, upon Mr. Fox’s speech on the 
commercial proposition in 1785. Mr. 
Fox then expressly declared, that ‘ the 
resolution of the House of Commons of 
the 17th of May 1782, in no way referred 
to arrangements of commerce, but solely 
and exclusively to objects political and 
imperial.”* Now it was no small recom- 
mendation of the present measure, that 
the persons by whom the adjustment of 
1782 was concluded, thought that their 
own work was not sufficient, and that a 
succedaneum was necessary to replace 
the power which they ha annulled. At 
any rate, Jet the opinions have been what 
they might, by no principle of reason 
could that adjustment have been consi- 
dered as final. Even during the short 
space of time which had elapsed since its 
conclusion, the absurdity of considering 
it as final had been sufficiently demon- 
strated by the facts which had happened. 
Every one of their lordships must recol- 
lect the discordant ee which 
were adopted by the legislature of each 


® See Vol.:25, p: 965. 
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country during the awful suspension of 
the executive power in 1788. It was by 
accident alone that the executive autho- 
rity was vested in the same person; and 
though by good fortune this circumstance 
took place, yet it was to be observed, that 
the tenure of the power given by the one 
legislature was essentially different from 
that which proceeded from the other. Diffee 
rent Immits were actually set to the power of 
the executive government in each coun- 
try; and it was even a perfect matter of 
chance that two independent executives 
had not been established in oncandthesame 
empire. He would mentéon another point 
which would also expose the absurdity 
of the arrangement of 1782; and the 
complete inadequacy, and even pernici- 


ousness, of two independent legislatures, 


and of the whole imperial connexion as 


then established, and row subsisting, 


‘between the two countries. 


He alluded 
to what happened when the commercial 
propositions were brought forward in 
1785. He did not say in this case as in 


‘the regency, that the very existence of 
the empire was endangered by the dis- 
‘tinctness of the two legislatures, but that 


this distinctness operated most materiall 

to the prejudice of Ireland; for the fourt 

proposition having been considered by the 
parliament of that country as interfering 
with its legislative independence, ‘ana 
having been, with the others, on that ac- 
count rejected by them, it was clear that 
the legiluiive distinctness was the real 
cause which had ever since deprived 
Ireland of the immense commercial ad- 
vantages which were offered to her by 
those propositions.—In scholastic dispu- 
tations, or in abstract and theoretical dis- 
cussions, it might be sufficient to urge 
objections, without substituting any thing 
in the place of that which was opposed. 
Such reasoning might be fair in these 
cases, but he never could allow of it in 
practical questions of the nature of' that 
then under consideration. It might not 
therefore be unfair to ask the noble lords 
who opposed the measure of union, what 
other measure they would substitute in 
the place of it? From ‘their speeches it 
certainly appeared that their opinions, as 
to the present unfortunate state of the 
sister kingdom, in no way differed from 
those entertained by the supporters of 
the present measure ; and the same senti- 
ment as to the necessity of attempting 
some amelioration must naturally follow. 


But, did they think that confidence and 
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tranquillity were likely to be re-established 
in Ireland without some great measure of 
empire, and by the limited powers of a 
Jocal and separate legislature? Did they 
think a general concession to the Catho- 
jics would tend tv convey confidence and 
security to the great body of proprietors? 
Did they think a radical reform in the re- 
resentation would tend to assimilate the 
rish to the British constitution, and 
thereby fasten the tie of connexion be- 
tween them? Did they recommend the 
renewal of the attempt at compact, and 
conceive that the spirit which led to the 
rejection of that which was attempted in 
1785, no longer existed? Inshort, during 
the whole of these discussions, in both 
countries, he had not heard of one singlein- 
dividual proposing anyonesingle planwhich 
he gave it as his opinion. would have the 
effect of restoring peace and tranquillity 
to that divided country. The measure of 
union, though it bad to combat much 
prejudice and much violence, certainly 
enjoyed a superiority to which no other 
could pretend, since it had already re- 
ceived the decided support of one of the 
two houses of the legislature, and of near 
one half of the other. And it was impos- 
sible for him to observe the comparative 
moderation of the latter debates in the 
House of Commons, nor the addresses 
from Antrim, Galway, &c. without in- 
dulging a hope, that, by persevering with 
firmness and moderation until the pas- 
sions of men should have somewhat sub- 
sided in that country, truth would triumph 
over prejudice, and patriotism over cla- 
mour, But if Ireland was determined to 
reject the plan offered to her, the presen- 
tation of the proposed address was essen- 
tial for the purpose of making known to 
her and to the world what were the con- 
ditions on which we were willing to unite 
with her. | 
The question was then put ypon the 
Address, and agreed to, 


Protest against the Address relative to a 
Union wh Ireland.| The following 
Protest was entered on the Journals : 
« Dissentient. 

1. “ Because, the measure of a legisla- 
tive union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, the policy of which is highly 
questionable, and the importance of 
which demands the most calm, dispas- 
Bionate, and deliberate examination, is 
Shines in and urged forward in compli- 
ment to his majesty'’s ministers ynder cir- 
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cumstances which ought imperiously to 
have deterred us from the prosecution of 
it.The moment of civil disturbance and 
division, when the necessity of military 
law is alleged by ministers, and acknow- 


-ledged by parliament, seems ill calculated 


for ensuring the full and unequivocal con- 
sent of the Irish people, without which, 
even the supporters of the measure must 
confess it to be illusory and dangerous in 
the extreme. And to commit the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain to the wisdom of a 
project which the Commons of Ireland 
have rejected, and to which the inhabi- 
tants ef that kingdom arc disinclined, 
appears to us a whimsical expedient for 
securing the connexion of the two coun- 
tries, and consolidating the strength of 
the empire. . . 7 

2. ** Because, as no jealousy or divi- 
sion has existed between the two legisla- 
tures, the present dangers and discontents 
in Ireland cannot be attributed to the inde- 

endence of parliament, but must rather 

e conaidared as the bitter fruits of a 
coercive system of policy suggested by 
his majesty’s advisers, and enforced 
under the sanction of the executive 
power with unconstitutional and wanton 
severity. 

3. “ Because, though the possibiitity of 
a different will in the two separate legisla- 
tures cannot be controverted, yet possible 
inconveniences in remote and extreme 
cases from supposed legislative measures, 
or possible instances of additional embar- 
rassment to the executive government, 
are no arguments for the subversion of 3 
system in which no such inconveniences 
have been experienced, and no such diffi- 
culties encountered. For the conse- 
quences of such reasoning would lead us 
to consolidate into one the different 
branches of our own excellent constitu- 
tion ; to remove all the checks which the 
jealousy of our ancestors have imposed on 
the executive government; to condemn 
whatever theory might suppose difficult, 
though practice had shown it to be easy ; 
and to substitute hypothesis and seiroee A 
tion for history, fact, and experience. 

4. Because the notion that a legislative 
union will either conciliate the affections 
of the discontented in Ireland, or furnish 
more effectual means for defeating the de- 
sign of the enemy in that country, seems 
unsupported by reasoning, and in direct: 
contradiction to analogy and experience. 
Were we to admit the beneficial conse- 
quences of a union, yet, the benefits 
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which according to such h pothesis, are 
likely to result to Ireland from the mea- 
sure, are, at least, rogressive and distant, 
and can furnish, t erefore, no reasonable 
hope of allaying immediate discontent, 
suppressing actual rebellion, or defeating 
designs already on foot. If, indeed, the 
enemies of the connexion endeavoured to 
effectuate a separation of the two ki 
doms, by sore jealousies and dissen- 
tions between the two parliaments) as 
was the case in Scotland, immediately 
previous to the union) the measure pro- 
osed would manifestly be an effectual, it 
might be represented as the only, remedy 
for the evil: but if it be true that their 
object 1s to disseminate jealousy, and fo- 
ment discontent, not between the distant 
legislatures and governments of England 
and Ireland, but between the people and 
parliament, between the governed and 
government of that country; and if 
by representing their legislature as tne 
corrupt agent of British ministers, aD 
slavish engine of British tyranny, they 
have succeeded in alienating a large por- 
tion of his majesty's subjects; and if it be 
farther true, 88 stated in the report of the 
committees of secrecy of the Irish parlia- 
ment, that the misrepresentations of & few 
individuals have been found sufficient to 
seduce the allegiance of one whole pro- 
-, Ireland ; we are indeed at @ loss 
i of such de- 
signs is to 
such misre 


be averted, 
resentations diminished, by 8 
measure, W ich reduces the number of re- 
resentatives of the Irish people, transfers 
the legal organ of their will out of the bo- 
som of their own country, and annihilates 
all independent and exc usive authority in 
that kingdom. An examination of the im- 
mnediate consequences which the union for- 
maerly produced ‘ Scotland, and @ con- 
templation of the recent effects of its dis- 
cussion in Ireland, suggest yet stronger 
reasons for doubting its efficacy either in 
healing discontents, OF furnishing the 
ameans of resistance to any attempt of the 
enemy. We learn from the most authentic 
alocuments of those times, that in Scotland 
its agitation produced disorder and tu- 
gmult; that six years after it passed, 
neatly all the Scotch peers voted for its 
ciissolution, and founded that vote on the 
diiscontents it had occasioned ; that it re- 
mmained for a long period a subject of sul- 
Zen discontent; that a promise of its dis- 
sol ution was consideredby the agents ofthe 
pretender. as advantageous to his cause in. 
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Scotland, and that two rebellions broke 
out in that kingdom, subsequent to its 
accomplishment. Farthermore, from what: 
information we have been able to procure 
we observe with the deepest concern an 
alarm, that its discussion in Ireland has 
already been attended with the most fear-. 
ful symptoms. From the incr 
powera with which it has recently been 
deemed necessary to arm the executive 
power, we cannot but infer, that the pros- 
pect of an incorporating union has failed 
to conciliate the minds of the disaffected ; 
and from the ferment occasioned by its 
discussion, it is evident that all other par- 
ties in Ireland are alienated or divided, and 
the means of resistance, in case of insur- 
rection or foreign invasion, thereby mate-. 
rially weakened. We thought it there- 
fore more prudeat in this moment of 
alarm to desist from the prosecution of a 
measure, which might become & resh: 
subject of complaint, and a new source of 
discontent and division.’ And we were 
more disposed to seek for the re-esta- 
blishment of mutual confidence in the 
adoption of conciliatory laws, in the 
removal of odious disabilities, in the. re- 
dress of grievances, and the operation of 
a milder system of policy on the affec-: 
tions of the Irish people, than in any 
experiment of theory and nominal union: 
of governments. | 
 « Because at 8 time when the danger: 
deemed a sufficient 
pretext for the continuation of abuses, the 
suspension of improvement, and the pre- 
servation of a defective representation of. 
the people, we cannot regard without jea-— 
lousy and alarm an innovation of direct 
contrary tendency, viz. the introduction 
of a number of members into the British 
parliament, from a legislature, one branch 
of which has acknowledged the imperfec- 
tion of its own constitution ; and against 
the other branch of which the sale of 
peerages have been publicly alleged, and 
as publicly offered to be proved. And, 
however invidious it might be to cite any. 
example in confirmation of such © inion, 
we are not so blind to matters 0 noto- 
riety, or 80 deaf to the lessons of experi- 
ence, as not to apprehend from & measure 
of this nature an enormous increase of the - 
influence of the crown ; neither could we 
perceive, either in the present temper of 
the Irish people ‘nflamed by civil animo- 
sity and exasperated by recent rebellion, 
or in the general moderation of his ma-: 
jesty’s present advisers, APY. thing to allay 
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our apprehensions or relieve our jca-; Some of those objections may have 
lousies, and we were unwilling to give our ; seemed plausible or ingenious; scarcely 
consent, at a period when new burthens | any, I think, have been weighty or sub- 
are every day imposed, and new sacrifices | stantial; none, I am sure, of sufficient 


every day required of the people, to a 
measure which must supply additional 
reasons for doubting the adequacy of their 
representation, and suspecting the inde- 
pendence of parliament. 

(Signed) ‘* HoLLANp 
‘© THANET 


“ Kina.” 


. Debate inthe Commons on the Address 
relative toa Unton with Ireland.] April 
12. The Address of the Lords was com- 
municated to the Commons at a confer- 
ence, and ordered to be taken into consi- 
deration on the 22nd. ‘ 


April 22. The House proceeded to 
take the said Address into consideration. 
The Address having been read twice, 
Mr. Pitt moved, ‘ t this House doth 
agree with the Lords in the said Address 
to be-presented to his Majesty.” Upon 
which, 

Mr. Sylvester Douglas cose and said: 
Mr. Speaker—I took occasion on a former 
day to express my kumble hope, that if a 
regular opportunity should again occur, 
the House would permit me to lay before 
them some thoughts on this great subject, 
which have appeared to me worthy of 
their attention; and to explain some of 
the grounds on which my opmion has 
been formed in favour of a union with 
Ireland. Nobody to whom I am known, 
will, I am persuaded, impute to me the 
eer sapla folly of imagining that I 

ve it in my power to improve on what 
those men of transcendent talents, and 
eminent political wisdom and experience, 
who have taken the principal share in the 
former debates, have advanced on the 
leading points of this question. But it is 
a question of such extent, that it may 
fairly be thought that even yet several 
important topics remain for consideration, 
and some new views of those which have 
been already discussed. It has been for 
a considerable length of time before. the 
public in both kingdoms: it has given 
rise to various arguments in. both Houses 
of this and the other parliament: and 
upon every fresh occasion, additionat 
lights have been thrown upon it, and new 
difficulties and objections have been 


raised, by the fertility and eagerness of’ 


* 


Contest and opposition. 


weight to counterbalance the numerous 
benefits which there is such reason to ex- 
pect from the adoption of the measure. 
But they have been frequently suited to 
meet those passions and prejudices, which 
naturally exist, or have been artfully ex- 
cited in our sister kingdom; and, if we 
feel it our duty, to recommend the pro- 
posed incorporation to our fellow sub- 
jects there, we owe it to them and to our- 
selves to spare no pains in the endeavour 
to remove, by dispassionate reasoning and 
cool deliberation, such obstacles as may 
have appeared to them, or any number of 
them, to stand in the way of what most of 
us here, I believe, consider as material for 
our interests and essential to theirs. 

To those who have attended to the va- 
rious modes of resistance to the proposal 
of a union, which have been resorted to 
by different persons, two circumstances 
must have occurred as very remarkable. 
One has been so well expressed in the re- 
solutions of the grand jury of the county 
of the city of Cork, that I should do it in- 
justice not to introduce the mention of it 
in the very language they have used; 
‘© Whilst we lament,” say they, “ that 
any difference of opinion should exist in 
this kingdom upon so important a ques- 
tion, we cannot but remember how una- 
pimous the rebellious and traitorous. ene- 
mies of the country are ia their reproba- 
tion of the measure.” The plan of the 
United Irishmen, with the assistance of 


‘the inveterate foe of the British empire 


and constitution, is, to effect a separation 
between Great Britain and Ireland. It is 
natural, therefore, that they should dread 
nothing so much as any measure which 
they must look upon as fatal to that fa-— 
vourite object. ‘Fhat separation is their 
favourite object, we have many incontes- 
tible proofs, but it:1s sufficient for me now 
to refer to the declaration of their founder, 
Tone, subjoined to the Report of the Se- 
cret Committee of the Irish House of Lords 
in 1797; and the detestation of a union, 
which on that account the same class of 
men have always expressed is equally no- 
torious. The furious declamations of 
M‘Nevin, Lewins, and ethers, have been 
more than once referred to in this place: 
and within not many weeks fiom the pre- 
sent moment, some of those self con- 


victed traitors have gontrived to: publish 
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to the world new lihelg on the government 
and constitution of their country,® their 
main view io which has manifestly been, 
to co-operate to this particular end with 
those who, though of a very different 
description, and acting undoubtedly from 
motives of mistaken patriotism, have 
exerted their talents .and influence to 
counteract and retard that happy conso- 
lidation of the empire which bis ma- 
jesty’s paternal goodness has recom- 
mended to the cansideration of both his 
parliaments. 

The other circumstance is, that the 
opposers of union have aJmost all endea- 
voured to convince us, that the case of 
the incorporation of Scotland and Eng- 
land in 1707, is not in any degree ‘appli- 
cable on the present occasion. I think 
there is considerable dexterity, though 
perhaps not a great deal of candour, io 
this attempt. In all great political opera- 
tions, experience and historical precedent 
sre the best and safest guides. Those 
gentlemen have, therefore, justly thought 
they should have a better chance of gain- 
ing their end, if they could induce us to 
shut our eyes against history, and wander 
with them in the obscure mazes of theory 
and speculation. Their ingenuity might 
then, perhaps, bewilder and perplex us; 
whereas, if we recur to that memorable 
event, its similarity to what is now pro- 
posed, both. in principle and in all its 
most characteristic features, is so great, 
that they naturally feel it furnishes, by its 
complete success, after the trial of a cen- 
tury, the strongest and most irresistible 
refutation of their arguments. 

In the first and preliminary: point, for 
instance, of the question of union, that 
transaction is most especially applicable, 
being the direct case of a national de- 
cision on the right and competency of 
parliament. I will not enter at large into 
the general argument concerning the ex- 
traordinary powers of the supreme legis- 
Jature ofa country. It has been amply 
and ably treated in several of the prior 
stages of the present business, in this 
House. Ifthe parliament, in our repre- 
sentative government, is not competent 
to treat of, and conclude an incorporated 
union, there is no authority which:is; and, 
consequently, a legitimate union, in such 
governments, never could take place. The 


* Arthur O’Connor’s Lettet to lord Castle- 
reach.—Deimonstrution, &c. ascribed to Dr. 
M‘Nevin. 
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constituent body, or the electors, have no 
such authority ; they have not, by the prac- 
tice or true theory of our constitution, 
any power of deliberation on any question 
whatever; their only business as electors 
being that of selecting and nominating 
those whom they think the fittest persone 


to exercise that share of legislation which 


is vested in the third estate of parliament : 
the act of the election is the beginning 
and end of their functions ; the latent po- 
litical rights of the people at large, what- 
ever they may be, have not been dele- 
gated to them; and those gentlemen, on 
the other side, who are the most strenuous 
advocates against a union, would, I 
should think, be yery unwilling to devolve 
that authority which is denied to the 
elected, on the elective body, as naw con- 
stituted; since, in their opinion, they ought 
to be deprived of the very elective fran- 
chise itself, by what they call a reform of 
parliament ; the scheme of such reform 
being, in many instances literally, and 
virtually in all, to deprive the present 
electors of that franchise. 

But if the electors cannot deliberate 
and decide on such a measure, much less 
can the people at large; who never, I bee 
heve, in the smallest state, or most come 
ie democracy, have exercised, in fact, 

y universal individual suffrage, delibe- 
rative, judicial, or legislative authority. 
Yet to maintain that the constitutional 
legislature of a country has not the right 
of doing certain acts, however clearly be- 
neficial to that country, without a previous 
special commission from the mass of the 
nation, leads immediately to the false and 
mischievous principle of the direct sove- 
reignty of the people, and to that equally 
mischievous fiction to which it has giver 
rise, viz. that an original ae between 
the governors and governed is the only 
lawful foundation of government. Indeed, 
to resort to the elementary parts of a na- 
tion, the numerical aggregate of indivi- 
duals composing it, for authority to form 
an union, would be a complete admission 
of such sovereignty; as the terms and 
conditions with which this numerical mass 
might choose to accompany that dclega- 
tion of power, would be an excmpifica- 
tion of such original compact. But what 
sort of philosophy ts that, which traces 
the foundation ef all political phenomena 
to a fact which no history shows ever to 
have existed, which the consideration of 
the human character, and the daily trans- 


actions, and past and present situations of 
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‘life, demonstrate to be, and always to have 
-been impossible, and every attempt to re- 
alize which, either by the Jacquerie in 
ancient France, the Wat Tylers and Jack 
Straws in England, or the modern Jaco- 
bins, has proved as pernicious and destruc- 
tive,* as to suppose the possibility of its 
actual existence, is foolish and absurd. 
‘The fatal consequences of such attempts 
to restore, as it is called, to the people the 
sovereignty they are imagined to have 
farmed out, as it were, to their rulers, 
subject to divers claims of forfeiture and 
re-entry, has indeed been too well illus- 
trated by the late eventful history of a 
neighbouring kingdom, for us here, or our 


* It has been unfortunate for the world, 
that so great and upright a man as Mr. Locke 
(led astra by the circumstances of the times 
in which he lived, and the zeal of controversy) 
should have been the patron and advocate of 
this baneful, but, in his hands, too plausible 
and specious doctrine. Locke’s fate has in- 
deed been singular. He was a good subject 
aod a pious Christian. Yet, as his theory of 
government has served for a basis to the de- 
structive systems of the Condorcets, Priest- 
leys, and Paines, so his metaphysical princi- 
ples have become the ground-work of the vain 
wisdom and false philosophy which began by 
denying the existence of the material world, 
and proceeded, in the writings of the late Mr, 
Hume and others, to extend that wild scepti- 
cism of an ingenious and well-intentioned pre- 
Jate (bishop Berkeley) to the disbelief of spirit 
also, of the immortal nature of man, and the 
being of God himself. This remark has been, 
in a great measure, occasioned by my recol- 
lection of a truly great philosopher, to whose 
early lessons and kindness I look -back with 
tenderness and pride, who was among the 
first to prove that the system adopted by 
Locke Paes entie tended, by its natural 
consequence, to those of Berkeley and Hume; 
but who, in announcing that opinion to the 
world, anxiously disclaimed every wish or in- 
tention to disparage the talents of those, the 
fallacy and danger of whose doctrines he 
thought he could demonstrate, and every view 
of arrogating to himself any peculiar sagacit 
and discernment on that account. Indeed, 
those who remember him, know that there 
never was learning and wisdom more free from 
arrogance and presumption than his. “A 
traveller,” says he, “of good judgment, may 
mistake his way, and be led unawares into a 
wrong track ; and, while the road is fair before 
him, may go on without suspicion, and be fol- 
lowed by others; but when it ends ina pre- 
cipice, it requires no peculiar degree of wis- 
dom and penetration to know he has gone 
wrotig, nor perhaps to find out what misled 
him.”—--Dr. Reid’s Inquiry into the Human 
Rlind, p. 23. 
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fellow subjects in Ireland, to require 
much argument to convince us of its folly 
and wickedness. It has in that country 
overturned the throne of the monarch and 
the altars of God: it has sanctioned mur- 
der, parricide, and regicide; and has 
taught every illiterate peasant to consider 
himself as a fit candidate for supreme 
power, the sovereign of his sovereign, 
and the lawgiver of mankind— 

“ Ergo, regibus occisis, subversa jacebat 
Pristina majestas soliorum, et sceptra superba 
Res age ad summam fecem turbasque re- 

Dat. 


I agree with a person justly eminent, when 
he says, “that it is dangerous in a popue 
lar assembly to state that there are points 
where the powers of the legislature end, 
and those of the people at large begim.”’+ 
Indeed, I know of no point where a legi- 
timate constitutional power in the people 
at large begins: there may be some very 
special cases to which that of the legisla- 
ture cannot reach: and in which, accord- 
ing to my conception, when any measure 
becomes necessary and unavoidable, not 
the power, i. e. any rightful power of the 
people, but the dissolution of the constitu- 
tion and government, will begin; from 
which anarchy it must be left, in suck 
cases, to chance, to the circumstances of 
the times, and to the prudence and virtue 
of individuals possessing influence, either 
personal or from situation, to extricate 
the nation. It is indeed delicate and dan- 
gerous wantonly to moot such sort of 
cases ; no judge of human nature, who is 
a friend to his country, ever will; what- 
ever may be his particular creed and 
patty on matters fairly debateable, and 
open to a safe difference in opinion. 
There are, however, cases of anothee 
description, which may be more freely 
discussed, to which also the supreme power 
of the legislature (in our constitution of 
the parliament) cannot extend; but which, 
being of a negative kind, and not requiring 
any measure to be taken or act done, do 
not connect themselves with the notion of 
any necessary dissolution of the frame of 
the government. They are, in truth, of 
such a sort, that, on their correct analysis, 
it will be found, that the idea of the ap-» 
plication of that power involves either 
physical or moral impossibility, or a pa- 
tural contradiction in the terms of the 


* Lucret. lib. v, ver. 1135. 
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proposition. Two examples, material for 
the present, purpose, Saeed the last of 
them, will illustrate the distinction to 
which I have wished to draw the attention 
of the House. 1. Parliament cannot 
pass a law which a subsequent parliament 
shall not be able to repeal. The plain 
teason of this is, that the supposition of 
such a power is contradictory to itself. It 
is to suppose the parliament of next year 
less absolute and supreme than the parlia- 
ment ofthis. 2. have heard it con- 
tonded, not without plausibility, that the 
parliament cannot dismember the king- 
dom, or circumscribe the sphere of its own 
guthority ; and consequently that, on that 
account, it cannot dissolve any union 
which, by treaty or otherwise, has blend- 
ed into ane state, subject to its authority, 
ports which existed, previous to such 
treaty, in a separate and distinct condi- 
tion, with separate legislatures ; that to 
suppose it capable of doing this, is also a 
gontradiction in terms; that the nation 
aad, its parliament are each indivisible in- 
tegral parts, the one governed, the other 
verping, and forming together one in- 
Svisible aggregate or bndy politic; that 
if. you detach any part of this body, what 
remains is no longer the same state, the 
same nation, the same legislature or par- 
liament; that the two parts may form 
themselves again, each or either, into a 
similar constitution to what befure existed, 
Of into other constitutions ; but that the 
dismemberment will have effected that 
soct of resolution of the aggregate into its 
elements, which is known to happen in 
our municipal law, when, by the loss of 
an integral part, an ordinary corporation 
is dissolved, and loses its corporate exis- 
tence ; that it is universally true, that the 
dismemberment of any legitimate state 
cannot be a legitimate act of that state; 
bat: necessarily supposes, even on ces- 
sions in virtue of conquest, exchange, &c. 
a disruption of the integrity of the state; 
that it might be difficult to argue his po- 
sition on the history of those ill-con- 
etructed constitutions where dismem- 
berment has in fact often taken place, 
or with regard to extreme cases, of the 
cession of small insignificant portions of a 
large dominion; but that, nobody will say 
that the actual state and constitution of 
Great, Britain would remain, if the county 
of Northumbesland or Cornwall, the an- 
cient kingdom of Scotland, or the princi- 
pality of Wales, were detached from it. 
Bat, in the case of an union, and incor- 
[VOL. XXXIV.) 
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- poration of new parts, the mcompetency 


of parliament ta decompose them is, IL 
think, abundantly obvious, without adapt- 
ing the foregoing opinion to its full ex- 
tent, which I by no means do, with regard, 
to the diememberment of some original 
fraction, or district, of what had alwayg 
constituted one and the same state. The 
essential condition of such a union ig 
the combination of each of the constituent 
parts into a new whole, in which the iden- 
tical characters and qualities of those 
parts are ao lost as that they can no where 
afterwards be found or restored. The 
contracting parties cease to exist, and 
become incapable of being revived. If 
is as impossible to replace them in staty 
qua, as it would be to recover the idene 
tical parts of two images of. the same .mer 
tal, which may have been melted toge- 
ther, and cast into one new figure made 
up of both. Physically, or even morally 
and politically, speaking, Scotland, as a 
country, might be again disjoined from 
England: it might again have parliaments, 
as England might have; but this must he 
by. a process exactly the same with that 
which should separate Cornwall, Norfolk, 
Caithness, or Sutherland, from Great Brie 
tain. It would not be a redintegration ar 
restoration of Scotland to her former 
state, as she existed before 1707: that 
state has been melted down, and indissoy 
lubly mingled with that of England, 
which, in like manner, can never become 
a separate kingdom, as of its ancient right, 

If this reasoning is aa just and correct 
as it appears to me, al! apprehensions 
and alarms must necessarily vanish oe 
sometimes attempted to be raised whem 
it has been thought they might assist @ 
little dearth of argument), of Great Bri« 
tain assuming a right to break through, 
and set aside, at her pleasure, «ny incor 
oe of this kingdom and that of Ire 
and, which the wisdom and patriotism of 
the two parliaments may adopt. After 
a union, Ireland may again be separated 
from Great Britain, as England may be 
torn asunder from Scotland, by domestic 
faction and civil war, or by forcign hos- 
tility; but they never can be disjoined 
by any regular act of the united govera- 
ment and legislature. In short, it appears 
to me that a common parliament, such as 
was formed on the Scotch union, and 
must be in contemplation now, must 
have the power of altering or repealing 
any of the former acts ot either of the 
local legislatures, i.e. either English or 
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Scotch, British or Irish, a power daily 
exercised in regard to English and Scotch 
acts made previous to 1707; but that 
such common parliament cannot legiti- 
mately repeal or alter any of the funda- 
mental and essential clauses, articles, or 
conditions of that treaty, by which the 
union shall be constituted; since the 
treaty authorised by each legislature, con- 
cluded by commissioners, and then again 
ratified by each legislature, when carried 
into effect will ender it impossible, upon 
any breach, for either party to resume its 
former situation, and avail itself of the 
nullity thereby occasioned ; and of course 
impossible, consistently with moral right 
and duty, for the united parliament, 2. e. 
beyond its legitimate powers, to commit 
such a breach. : 
’ + Before I proceed, the House will per- 
mit me to explain what may otherwise 
be liable to misrepresentation or miscon- 
struction. Though I have denied the 
strict right of the constituent body to 
deliberate and decide on political ques- 
tions, and either to limit or extend, by 
special eommission and instructions, the 
powers vested by law in their representa- 
tives, yet I am very clearly of opinion, 
that the representative does not perform 
his duty, or consult the true interests of 
his country, who does not pay a due and 
respectful attention to the sentiments, and 
even, in many cases, to the inclinations 
and wishes of his particular constituents. 
and of the proprietors and inhabitants of 
the place he represents (with whom he 
corfimonly has the easiest means of coim- 
munication), as well as to the opinions 
which prevail in general among the dit- 
ferent classes of his fellow-subjects. It is 
very true that there neither exists, nor 
an exist, any legal or formal method of 
collecting the individual opinions and 
suffrages of a whole nation: still, how- 
ever, the predominant sentiment will 
force its way to the observation and un- 
derstanding of the legislators, and will 
be in many, perhaps in most cases, the 
-best and most prudent guide for them to 
follow. If they neglect it, the period of 
re-election enables the voters (the majo- 
rity of whom, even as now constituted in 
this kingdom, taking the whole country 
over, will, I believe, always be found to 
accord with the majority of the nation 
itself) to select others who think more as 
they do on those subjects of public 


concern which they have nearest their 
hearts. | 
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After all, some may think I might have 
spared the House and myself the trouble 
of the foregoing discussion, as few, very 
few, within these walls, have gone so far 
as directly to maintain the general incom- 
petence of parliament to such a measure 
as a union. But several, by expressions 
of doubt and surmise, by ambiguous 
words, scattered abroad at the risk of 
misleading the vulgar, the ill-informed, 
or ill-disposed, among his majesty’s sub- 
jects in Preland. have set out with involv 
ing their opinion on this material point in 
oracular obscurity, and have then gone 
on to assert, that whatever may have been 
the right of the English or of the Scotch 
parliament in 1707, @ union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, or, at least, 
such a union as is supposed to be in- 
tended, cannot be lawfully agreed to or 
carried into effect by either of the parlia- 
ments of those respective kingdoms. They 
assume, as the case I think must be, that 
in the minds of those who have proposed, 
or are friends to the measure, the pro- 
portion of members to be sent by Ireland 
to the united parliament is meant to be 
considerably less than the number of Bri- 
tish members: which, if the example of 
the Scotch union shall be followed in this 
particular, will remain as at present. 
‘¢ This,” it is said, ** would, in effect, 
amount to a total surrender of the legis- 
lative authority of Ireland to Great Bri 
tain. But the constituents of the Irish 
parliament delegated to their representa- 
tives the powers with which they invested 
them, for the purpose of exercising, not 
of surrendering, those powers, for the 
purpose of maintaining a supreme, inde- 
endent, and exclusive legislature for 
reland, not to enable them to betray and 
destroy the independency, or rather the 
existence of the Irish legislature. This,” 
it is alleged, ‘‘ must be the case, if the 
members for Ireland are ina great dispro- 
portion to those for Great Britain. Though 
the British parliament, therefore, should 
be supposed competent to receive, in 
accession to its legislative authority over 
Great Britain, the like power over Ire- 
land, the Irish parliament can have no 
right to bestow that power, and subject 
their country, in that manner, to the 
government of a foreign legislature. The 
addition of one-sixth, one-fifth, or one- 
fourth, to the present agyrcgate number 
of British members, will leave the British 
parliament as exclusively supreme overt 
Great Britain as before, and will, at the 
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same time, communicate to Great Britain 
as entire a supremacy over Ireland as she 
formerly claimed (before the epoch of 
1782) when that country was totally un- 
represented in Great Britain.” 

In stating this sort of argument, which 
I have endeavoured not to weaken or 
misrepresent, the case of Scotland seemed 
to militate so strongly both against the 
conclusion of incompetency, and the 
assumed fact from which that conclusion 
is drawn, namely, the exercise of exclu- 
sive power by the greater over the lesser 
country, that every effort of ingenuity 
has been used, though unsuccessfully, to 
find out some intelligible ground of dis- 
tinction between that transaction and the 
aneasure now in agitation. 

Ist. With regard to the fact. It is a 
‘matter of such acknowledged notoriety, 
, that in questions of a local nature, or 
which nearly concern the northern divi- 
-sion of this united kingdom, the members 
returned by Scotland have generally 
anfluenced the opinion and vote of the 
whole House of Commons, that the gen- 
tlemen on the other side have not been 
able to deny it. They have, therefore, 
been obliged to content themselves with 
the hope that this, like other circum- 
stances relative to the Scotch union, may 
may be ascribed to something of a mys- 
4erious and undefinable nature, peculiar 
to the character and situation of that 
people; and they insist, that whatever 
may have in practice counteracted the 
natural consequence of the superiority of 
numbers in that case, it is not less certain 
that the whole legislative authority over 
‘Scotland is vested in the English mem- 
bers, than that 513 is a larger number 
than 45. 

2nd. As to the conclusion, they argue, 
that if the surrender (as they insist on 
terming it) which was made by the Scotch 
parliament has not vitiated the whole 
transaction, it is either because the lapse 
of time and long acquiescence on the 
part of that country have, by a sort of 
prescription, confirmed the authority of 
the parliament now denominated British, 
but still, in effect, only English, over 
Scotland ; or because the Scotch parlia- 
ment was expressly empowered and com- 
suissioned by the constituents in that 
kiogdom to agree to an union. 

_ In answer to these refinements it may 
de observed. 

1. That it is a new sort of prescription 
which can confirm or render valid, what, 
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in its commencement, was a mere nullity ; 
especially where the acts by which this 
nullity has been turned into a right, must, 
if the argument is well founded, have 
been throughout equally null and void. 
If the Scotch parliament could not, in 
1707, legally ratify the treaty of union, 
the act by which they purported to do so 
was void: and the royal assent which 
was given to that act, having nothing on 
which it could operate, was void also; a8 
much so as it would have been if given to 
an act by which the parliament had at- 
tempted to legislate for France or Italy. 
But the ratification of the treaty by the 
Scotch parliament was the essential con- 
dition on which that of England ratified 
it. If, therefore, the act of the Scotch 
ear was .a nullity, so also must 
ave been that which was only passed on 
the faith of its supposed validity. The 
one was the consideration for the other ; 
and if England could receive nothing, 
neither could she mean to give, nor could 
give any thing; and the whole business 
resembled, on her part, what the lawyers 
call a nudum pactum. Thus this doctrine 
necessarily leads to the inference, that the 
resent legislature of this country has no 
egitimate authority; that the powers it 
exercises are mere usurpation; and that 
no man, either in Scotland or England, 
is bound to submit to any of the laws 
which have been enacted for near a cen- 
tury. 

2. When, perceiving that-this argument 
of acquiescence fails by leading to such 
a dangerous absurdity, gentlemen resort 
to some supposed special delegation from 
the people or constituent body to the par- 
liament of Scotland, it will be recollected, 
as I have already shown, that the electors 
could not, by the constitution—in this 
respect the same io that kingdom as in 
England—make any such delegation, so 
as to give it any force or validity; nor 
grant to the elected any peculiar powers, 
not incident to the mere character of re- 
presentatives duly chosen. I will now 
prove, that in 1707 no such delegation 
was in fact attempted in Scotland. There 
is undoubtedly a passage or two in De 
Foe’s History of the Union, which seems 
to indicate something special in the ap- 
pointment, of the members of the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, which concluded that 
treaty ; and a supposed specific authority, 
in that instance has been much relied on. 
This circumstance induced me to bestow 
some pains in the inyestigation of tha 
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‘matter, the result of which has been, that ; by this dissolution of the respective par- 


no such authority was in contemplation, 
‘ouch less required or conferred, at the 
time of electing that parliament. In the 


several treaties preceding that- which so: 
‘happily accomplished the object, from) 
the accesssion of James the 6th of Scot-' 
fand to the crown of England downwards, : 


no idea of the necessity, expediency, or, 


I may say, constitutionally speaking, of. 
the possibility of such a reference to and. 


delegation from the freeholders and bur- 


‘gesses,—foiming themselves, as they must 
have done, into what, in the modern, 
French vocabulary, would be called pri-. 


mary assembltes,— ever seems to have been 
entertained by any projector, politician, 
lawyer, member of parliament, minister, 
or sovereign whatever. 

I will now, Sir, shortly state what 


really tiappened in Scotland on the occa-. 
sion of the last and successful treaty.: 


The Convention parliament, or estates, 


which had been assembled in that coun-. 


try on the abdication, or forfeiture, of 
James, and had met early m 1689, con- 
tinued undissolved through all the reign of 
king William, and were summoned to 
meet by quecn Anne on the 9th of June 
3702, a few months after her accession. 
The anvmalous formation of those estates 
is well known; and it will not be pre- 
tended, that any measure of union be- 
tween the two kingdoms was, at the time 
of their nomination, cither agitated by 
the represented, or given in charge to 
their representatives, The sixth English 
parliament of king William, which had 


been called by the usual process (no spe- 


cial authority being pretended as to Eng- 
Jand), was sitting on quecn Anne's acces- 
sion; and on the 6th May 1702, had 
passed an act, enabling the queen to ap- 

oint commissioners for treating of a union 
etween England and Scotland. As soon 
as the Scotch parliament met after king 
William’s death, this circumstance was 
communicated to them in a letter from 
the queen, and a similar measure, on 
their part, recommended, and, in con- 
sequence thereof, a like act was passed 
on the 23rd June 1702. Commissioners 
were accordingly appointed on the part of 
each kingdom, and met at Westminster 
on the 27th Oct. 1702. In the mean time 
the Scotch parliament, or Convention, 
was prorogued (30th June), and soon 
afterwards dissolved, as was the English 
parliament on the 2nd July 1702. But 
the commissions were not ta determine 


liaments, but to continue in foree; and 
such treaty as the commissioners might 
conclude was to be ratified by the subse- 
quent parliaments of each kingdom. 
From the above deduction it is clear, 
that if those commissioners had in fact 


proceeded to the conclusion of a treaty, 


no surmise could ever have been made, 
that on the part of Scotland any special 
mandate had served as a foundation for 
the powers exercised on the occasion. A 
new parliament was soon afterwards called, 
in the usual way, in England, and met on 
the 20th Oct. 1702, a week previous to 
the meeting of the commissioners. On 
the 8th Sepiember a royal proclamation 
was published in Scotland, containing the 


following words: ‘* Whereas the late par- 


liament of that our ancient kingdom of 
Scotland is by our authority dissolved, 
and considermg that we are engaged at 
present in a most just and necessary war; 
and that by acts passed both in the par- 
liament of England and Scotland, we are 
empowered, and have accordingly nomi- 
nated commissioners to treat of a unioh 
betwixt these our kingdoms, and of other 
things, matters, and eauses relating there- . 
to, conform to the tenors of the said acts, 
the conclusion of which union to be esta- 
blished and ratified in both parliaments, 
will undoubtedly conduce tv the lasting 
peace and welfare of both kingdoms ; for 
which causes, and tliat we judge it neces 
sary there should be a parliament in being 
to meet on such occasions ag may require 
it, we have thought fit to call a parliament 
of that our kingdom, to meet at our city 
of Edinburgh on the 12th of November 
next.” 

This passage, in‘an instrument of which, 
after a good deai of research, I have been 
furnished with a copy by the obliging at- 
tention of the gentleman who has the 
care of the public records at Edinburgh, 
is the only circumstance and source td 
which I can trace the supposition of the 
alleged special authority of which I havé 
been speaking. I think itis no injustice 
to the gentlemen who have pleaded that 
special authority, to suppose they had 
conceived it to rest upon some more solid 
and tenable ground. Indeed, I have not 
thet with any evidence that they, or any 
writer or compiler, on the present oeca- 
sion, had taken the pains I have been 
prompted to do (in order to sift evety 


point of this great question as thorough! 
as I could), with régard to the procetde 
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ing which may have given rise té the 
assages 1 have referred to in De Foe. 
Bat itis no wonder the sort of argument 
there stated is 80 loosely, generally, and 
shortly expressed, and that so little at- 
tention seems to have been paid to it at 
the time, or by that very historian. Was 
the mention made of the war, in the same 
roclamation, a special or necessary NO” 
tice to the electors of Scotland to instruct 
their representatives how they were to act 
in the ensuing parliament, as to granting 
or refusing supplies? If it had been all 
at once discovered, that all former part- 
tiaments which had entertamed the ques- 
tion of unton had exceeded the power and 
guthority incident to their constitution, 
would there not have been some more 
solemn and specific recital to that effect 
in the proclamation itself? Would that 
subject have been lumped, a8 it were, 
with so common and usual a cause for 
holding a parliament as the circumstance 
of a war? Would not the proclamation 
have proceeded to give new and peculiar 
directions for the method of communicat- 
ing to the electors the notice that they 
were to exercise a novel and extraordinary 
gort of deliberation, and to communicate 
a new power to the elected, not neces- 
sarily vested in them by the act of election 
and consequent commission, appointing 
them members of the legislature ? Would 
not the proceedings at the subsequent 
elections, the summons, the returns, or, 
as they were called, and were in fact in 
Scotland, the commissions of the per- 
sons chosen, have contained some refer- 
ence to the subject ? Would not the mi- 
nutes of the election meetings, whether 
of counties or burghs, which in that coun- 
try are drawn up with so much form and 
recision, have recorded the especial 
object and purpose for calling the parlia- 
ment, and the ‘nstructions on that account 
iven by each body of constituents ? 
ould there have been no trace of any 
shing of that sort among the entries in 
the corporation books of Edinburgh, of 
of the other cities, towns, and boroughs 
ef. the kingdom? Would there not have 
Peen some tradition, sdnte memorial, some 
farrative, or some hint of & formal, or at 
Jeast of some incidental allusion to the 
subject of union at some of the elections 
of some contest founded on the known 
fr declared opinions of different candi- 
Aates, for or against the meagure? And, 
Jerstly, would not the very act of the 
Scotch . pattiashent, whieh ratified the 


which. 
and ‘which their general character aa 
parliament did not authorize? Now, Sir, 
not one of those circumstances exists. 
The proclamation gives no articular 
direction as to the elections. he suth- 
monses for election, the commissions, the 
thinutes, the corporation books, bear 110 
marks or signs of any thing special. 
History, memoirs, tradition, are all Bi- 
lent; and the act of the Scotch parlia- 
ment is equally so. 

{t is hardly necessary to wind up the 
narrative I have been giving, by stating 
that the commissioners who met by virtue 
of the two acts of 1702, never carne tt 
wny conclusive treaty or eement. Their 
meetings were finally adjourned on the Std 
Feb. 1708. The new Seotch parliament 
did not meet till the 6th May 1703. ‘On 
the Oth Sept. 1708, they voted, that ® tlié 
commission of parliament,” ab they called 
it, was terminate and extinct ; and that 
there should be no new one without the 
consent of parliament. [fo February 
1704-5, the English parliament passed a 
new act, empowering the queen to appoint . 
commissioners, when & similar act should 
have passed the parliament of Scotland. 
On the Sth April 1705, that first Eng- 
lish parliament of queen Anne was: dis* 
solved, and the new one met on the 27th 
October. Inthe mean time, after a great 
deal of angry proceedings in the pér- 
liament of Scotland during their first 
and second session, in the third, whieh 
began on the osth June 1705, an act 
also passed, authorising the queen to tip- 
point commissioners. Under these tw6 
acts new commissions issued: that for 
Scotland on the 97th Feb. 1705-6, and 
that for England on the 10th April 1706. 
The commissioners met at Whitehall on 
the 16th of that month: on the 22nd_ of 
July the articles were executed; on the 
16th of January 1706-7, they were rati- 
fied by an act of the Scotch parliament; 
and oh the 6th March of the same yeat, 
by the English statute of Sth Anne, cap. 
8: and the union took effect on the Ist of 
May 1707. : 

Sir, I did, in a prior debate; advert td 
the authority of several eminent persons 
‘n Ireland, on this question of the conpe- 
tency of their parliament ; uti referred to 
4 debate in the Irish House of Lords, in 
which the lord chancellor, the two chief 
justices, and the chief baron had voted, 
and three of them spdke in support of its 


ge 
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competency. What I then said has been 
misunderstood. I have been supposed 
not only to have asserted what I have just 
mentioned, and (which I also admit I did) 
that Mr. Foster and sir John Parnell had 
avoided giving their sanction to the con- 
trary doctrine, but to have added, with 
some exultation, that there had nobody 
been found to maintain it but M‘Nevin 
and Lewins. Sir, that is not what I 
stated. I did perhaps discover the satis- 
faction I felt from the consideration that 
the distinguished characters 1 have men- 
tioned had supported that side of the 
question which I thought was necessarily 
connected both with the general princi- 
ples of government and those of the Bri- 
tish constitution; but I never said, or 
meant to say, that no opinion had been 
delivered of an opposite sort by any body 
in Ireland, except M‘Nevin and Lewins. 
It was therefore unnecessary to question 
me, whether I did not know in particular 
that three considerable lawyers, and mem- 
bers of the Irish parliament, had denied 
this competency ; and whether I doubted 
of their legal learning and abilities? I 
dare say they have denied it. I have in- 
deed read, in a printed letter, to which 
the name of one of those gentlemen is 
subscribed, ‘* That the parliament of Ire- 
Jand, true to itself, and honest to its 
country, will never assume a power ex- 
trinsic of its delegation.” (Mr. Barring- 
ton’s letter to Mr. Saurin, dated 20th 
January, 1799.) Similar sentiments may 
have been delivered by the other two, 
and by others in the sister parliament; 
and as to the legal abilities and acquire- 
ments of those gentlemen, far be it from 
me to express or entertain any opinion to 
their disparagement. But, Sir, I am per- 
suaded those gentlemen themselves would 
not think it implied any disrespect to 
them, as members of the profession to 
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which 1 once had the honour to belong, if | 
_ the transaction would still have no legal 


I were now to say, that the opinions of 
barristers, however able or eminent, are 
not, in point of authority, to be put in 
the balance, on a great constitutional 
point, with those of the heads of his ma- 
jesty’s supreme tribunals, the fathers and 
oracles of the law; especially when those 
great judicial stations are so filled as they 
at present are. 

ut is it true that, with a disproportion 
of members, such as it may be supposed 
will be settled between the two countries, 
Ireland would only give, and Great Bri- 
tain only acquire? I speak now of legis- 
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lative authority. In my judgment quite 
otherwise. There would be a reciprocal, 
and, having regard to the respective 
weight of each in the. scale of empire, an 
equal communication of power. The Lords 
and Commons of Great Britain would in- 
deed acquire a direct share in the legisla- 
tion of Ireland, but so would the Lords 
and Commons of Ireland in that of Great 
Britain. Mutually they would relinquish, 
or, if gentlemen like a more exceptionable 
word better, would surrender, the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over their respective 
countries ; but each would obtain a share, 
commensurate with its relative importance 
in the united state, of the supreme domi- 
nion over the whole; and, therefore, as 
to the distinction attempted on the ques- 
tion of right, how can it be contended 
that the British parliament may lawfully 
receive within its bosom, say 80, 100, or 
120 strangers, vesting them individually 
with the same authority as its original 
members individually possessed, if the 
Irish parliament cannot, on the condition 
of participating, according to due propor- 
tion, in the government of Great Britain 
and the empire, lawfully admit the legis- 
lators of this island and of the empire to a 
share, adjusted by the same rule of pro- 
pele in the local government of Ire- 
and? The idea that inequality of num- 
bers would vitiate the transaction on the 
side of the weakest country, leads to this, 
that there could never be a lawful union, 
unless the numbers in the united legisla- 
ture were made arithmetically equal on 
both sides. If so, had England agreed to 
the unreasonable demand, during the last 
century, on the part of Scotland fin 1660 ) 
of joining the two parliaments according 
to their then existing numbers, or were 
Great Britain now to receive into her 
House of Commons all the 300 representa- 


| tives of Ireland, and to unite together the 


two Houses of Peers as they now stand, 


solidity; the Scotch parliament formerly, 
and the Irish parliament now, would still 
have betrayed their trusts. ; 

But this junction of the parliaments, 
this identification or incorporation of the 
two Houses of each, in analogy to the 
identity which afready exists as to the 
third estate, is treated as an utter annihi- 
lation of the constitution of Ireland. The 
same terms were misapplied in Scotland 
to the union of that country with this; 
for, ingenious and inventive In arguments 
on most subjects as some of our opponents 
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council a just number of the representa- 
tives of both nations for one House, and 
of the peers for the other; will be the an- 
nihilation of the constitution ? The legis- 
lature of the empire may, in one point o 
view, be considered as one great political 
machine; consistin of one and the same 
supreme head, bot executive and legis- 
lative; to which are attached, or lin ed 
and knit, two separate members, while 
each of those two is subdivided again into 
two analogous parts: the one member, 
the Lords and Commons of Great Britain, 
empowered to prepare for the sovereien 
deliberation, sanction, of rejection, what- - 
ever may seem necessary for Great Bri- 
tain, and for the empire at large ; the 
other, the Lords and Commons of Ire- 
land, possessing only, but exclusively— 
as far as such exclusion is consistent with 
the idea of a unity of empire, either on 
the present or any other possible frame of 
such a machine—the same power 65 to 
the kingdom of Ireland. Let me ask, 
whether this machine, considcred theoreti- 
cally at least, would not be simplified, its 
structure improved, and the two essenti 
objects I have pointed out, better secured, 
by blending and incorporating, in @ fit 
proportion, the two separate members 
into one. 

But, Sir, after making the best stand 
they can on this quicksand of incompe- 
tency, the gentlemen proceed to the real 
merits of the question, and expressly deny 
that Ireland will reap any benefit from the 
measure; meaning, I supposes also to 
deny, that it will prove beneficial to this 
country, or to the empire at large. I 
suppose they mean this, because I think 
that no man of good sense, OF who Is & 
real friend to Ireland, can disjoin her in- 
terests from those of this kingdom, and of 
the other parts of the British dominions, 
or contend that any great arrangement is 
unadvisable and unjust, which shall tend 
to the general advantage of those other 
branches of the empire, merely because 
no particular advantage may accrue to 
Ireland, provided that country is not 
thereby exposed to some detriment or 
danger. Let us, therefore, examine a few 
of the most promincnt circumstances ‘of 
advantage which may be reasonably ex 
pected to flow from a union, in the first 
place, fo Great Britain, and to the rest of 
Se, ET ee ee his majesty’s dominions 5 but, secondly, to 

* The Scotch act of Anne, called the | Ireland ; considering the subject In a 
Act of Security, Ist parliament of queen | general view of legislative and executive 
ANNE, 2nd ses. C3. government, of commerce, manufactures, 


are, on amy of the points of this question 
they appear to me mere bg eles toa 
degree of servility, not on i 
but even of the very language and expres- 
sions which were then employed. F 
any man may convince himself by com- 
aring the late debates here and elsewhere, 
with the History of De Foe, and the Me- 
moirs of Lockhart. In the case of Scot- 
land and England, the misapplication was 
not so great. In that case, the third 
branch of each legislature, though for the 
time it centered in the same person, was 
so far from being inseparably mixed, 80 
as to form one ‘divisible whole, that a 
jaw actually existed,* by which its af ire 
ration, at no distant period, into two i 


is- 
tinct sovereignties, was expressly estab- 
lished. 

It were to be wished, that gentlemen 
would explain what that essential part of 
the constitution of Ireland is, which the 
incorporation of its Lords and Commons 
with ours will annihilate. It has always 
appeared to me, that in two principles is 
comprehended the essence of ours and of 
the Irish constitution, which, with the 
exception of certain abuses, real or im- 
pated, of different gorts to be found in 
each kingdom, is one and the same. How 
often have I heard gentlemen in the Irish 
parliament boast that they enjoyed, how 
often read in the ublished harangues and 
essays of Irish po iticians, their exultation 
in the possession of the British constitu- 
tion! 1 say, I have always conceived, 
that the most essential principles of that 
constitution are two: 1. That it is com- 
posed of three independent estates OF 
dranches, forming checks, each upon the 
other two. 2. That no law can pass, af- 
fecting the life, the liberty, or property 
of the subject, without the concurrence of 

‘@ representative body, chosen from among 
the people, ina mode formed on the con- 
eideration of property and franchise, an 
consisting of an adequate number of per- 
sons; andof such a mixed description, as 
to bring to the legislative assemblies com- 
tent knowledge, both of general and 
ocal concerns, and a sympathy of inte- 
rest in regard to every thing that can affect 
their constituents and the nation at large. 
Now, Sir, if this description is in any de- 
rec true, how can it be said, that the 
combining into one supreme imperial 


all ide i Min etsin  T 
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and agriculture, of internal peace, civili- 
zation, and prosperity ; under which headg 
we may also discuss some of the principal 
objections which have been relied on, 
either here or in the sister country. 

With regard to this country, its legis- 
lative and executive councils would no 
Jonger be liable to be perplexed in con- 
sequence of the distinct machinery of a 
separate Irish parliament, nor the general 
goveroment continue in constant danger 
of misapprehension and disputes, and sub- 
ject to the inconveniences which inevitably 


acise from circuity of communication, and | 


the impediments and embarrassing modi- 
fications to which jealousy or ignorance 
on the one side or the ather will so often 
give occasion (while things remain as they 
are) in many of the most important con- 
rns of the empire. Io other respects it 
may be difficult to foresee any immediate 
advantage to Great Britain; to her manu- 
actures, her agriculture, her trade, or 
general prosperity. Some people, indeed, 
rather apprehend danger to British com. 
merce and manufactures; and that sup- 
posed migration of capital and skill to a 
cheaper country, to a country possessing 
& superiority of situation as to many 
branches of business which has been often 
the subject of public discussion, is argued 
upon as a too eee consequence of a 
union. (Mr. Peel's speech). To this it 
might be a sufficient answer for the states- 
man to say, that if what one part of the 
united kingdom shall lose another will 
gain, there will be no public detriment to 
the whole. But that answer, I own, 
sounds harsh to my ears. I think you 
ought not, on such general considerations 
of policy, to overlook the feelings and 
interests of the numerous individuals and 
classes of men, who have, as it were, 
localized their ingenuity, their industry, 
their wealth, and their habits of life, under 
the countenance and implied faith of pre- 
existing laws and institutions. There is 
. a better answer, I believe, in the fact, 
that capital and industry so localized are 
not easily influenced at once to change 
their situation, by such temptations. The 
attempts which have been made, at various 
times, to transfer, by some sudden effort 
of speculation and enterprise, English 
money and credit, and English art and 
- skill, to cheaper and more eligible places 
in Scotland, Wales, and even Ireland, 
have rarely been successful, or persevered 
in ; and it is no inconsiderable illustration 
and proof of this position, that even with 
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regard to. external trade, which is certainly 
more locomotive than manufactures, those 
towns and ports where accident at first, 
and a Jong series of causes afterwards, 
have operated to establish it, are seldom 
or never out-rivalled, or their commerce 
drawn off, by any exertions, however 
powerful, in favour of situations better 
adapted by nature for carrying it ons 
Gradually, however, after a unton, Iree 
land will undoubtedly attract much wealth, 
capital, and credit from this country, nat 
only by the circumstances of advantage 
tu which I have alluded, but alen, more 
especially, because a uniformity of laws 
and legislature will give greater confidence 
to those who may be disposed to embark 
in enterprises of speculation, or place their 
money on commercial or lunded securities 
in that kingdom. This, one should think, 
would be a strong and reasonable argur 
ment for Ireland (of which afterwards) ; 
but such gradual benefit to be reaped by 
her, will not affect the interests of indivie- 
duals now engaged in business here, and 
will unquestionably, from the known pring 
ciples and history of public wealth, tend 
in ita progress, by multiplying inter- 
course, and the returns of profit in and 
between both countries, to increase the 
riches of both, and of the whole empire. 
Let us now give a moment’s considera- 
tion to the effects of the proposed union 
on that empire, as an aggregate of which, 
Great Britain and Ireland form the two 
chief and preponderating members. And 
here, Sir, it will be enough just to observe, 
what no man, I think, can deny, that in 
all cases where it is practicable, one ge- 
neral, superintending, and controlling le- 
gislature, is the best fitted for the steady, 
Consistent, and rational government of all 
the parts of that combination of indivie 
duals and territories which constitute 
what is denominated a state. To endea- 
vour to enforce this position by a long 
train of argument, indisputable as I con- 
ceiye it to be, would be an unwarrantable 
waste of time and words. It has, indeed, 
been said, in answer to those who have 
pointed out the obvious inconvenience 
which might, arise from a difference of 
opinion on any great imperial question, 
as of peace and war, between two distinct 
parliaments, that equal inconvenience 
would follow from a difference of a like 
sort between the several branches of the 
same parliament ; but thet such differ- 
ences, though they may be suggested by 
theory, have not bcen found to happen ip 
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of distance (there may be others) are 
sometimes such as to render so desirable 
an object as one common imperial legisla- 
ture impracticable. Such I take to have 
been the case with regard to our colonies 
‘n North America. I believe all sober 
men of all parties, would have agreed, 
that, could it have been done, the admis- 
sion into the British parliament of an ade- 
vate number of re resentatives from 
thence, would have been the happiest 
method of reconciling the disputes and 
removing the difficulties which terminated 
ina civil war, and the separation of that 
country from the empire. Dr. Adam 
Smith, and many others, recommended 
the experiment. The immense distance, 
and the uncertainty of regular, periodical, 
frequent, and early communication be- 
tween American representatives in Great 
Britain and their constituents in America, 
seem to me to have opposed insurmount- 
able obstacles to such a plan. But that 
no valid objection of a like nature exists in 
the case of Ireland, is abundantly mani- 
fest. Some gentlemen, indeed, of that 
country, have expressed, in very strong 
language, their ‘deas of the inconvenience 
which would attend what they quaintly 
term a transmarine arliament; and one 
learned barrister, at is celebrated meeting 
of the profession which took place ear! 
“1 Dublin, is stated to have Te poanee 
«“ That a British minister shall not, and 
cannot, plant another Sicily in the bosom 
of the Atlantic, and that God and nature 
never intended that Ireland should be a 
rovince”’* If by this is meant, that the 
intervening channel is, in the nature of 
things, an insu erable difficulty in the 
way of 8 legislative union ; I answer, that 
in principle (however widely the cases 
differ in importance). the reason would 
equally apply to the islands of Orkney and 
Shetland, and would have applied, in 
former times, to the town of Calais. As 
to the idea, that Ireland, by a union, 
will become a province; in any other sense 
than that according to which she and 


practice. (Mr. Foster's speech, p. 54 
65.) They certainly sometimes have hap- 
ened, both between the two Houses, 
and between those Houses and the sove- 
reign, in the British parliament, and with 
the hazard, at least, of considerable de- 
triment to the state. But there are ma- 
terial distinctions between the two cases. 
The identity of interest between the se- 
veral branches of the legislative and exe- 
cutive government of the same country, 
is much more direct and sensible, and 
therefore, on discussion, much less apt 
to be mistaken by either, than what exists 
between two kingdoms, though forming 
parts of the same empire; besides, there 
is a facility of discussion and explanation, 
by conference, address, remonstrance, 
&c. between the respective branches of 
the same parliament, which cannot take 
lace between two distinct legislatures. 
It is also said, that the checks which 
the proceedings of the three branches of 
the same parliament produce, furnish a 
rinciple to which our constitution owes 
its stability, and that similar checks exist 
between the two sister parliaments. f Mr. 
Foster’s speech, p- 55]. No doubt this 
is true to a certain extent; but it wou 
be easy to show, that in the case of the 
two parliaments such checks exist in a 
very imperfect degree, without any fouo- 
dation in their formal and legal constitu- 
tions,* and with little more force or effi- 
cacy than those which prevail in the rela- 
tions of different states, having common 
nterests, but no link or connexion in 
their governments. Such checks between 
the different nations of our part of the 
giobe, contributed for a time to maintain 
what used to be called the balance of Eu- 
rope ; but although those ofa more Si 
stantial and operative kind, in concurrence 
with other causes, have to this day pre- 
served, and, Ff trust, if perpetuity can 
belong to human institutions, will ever 
reserve our frame of government, the 
other and inferior sort has not been foun 
of equal power in giving permanency to 
that balance. I admit that circumstances ; Great Britain are now provinces of the 
? general empire, deny it. Ireland, in- 
# This is not inconsistent with what is af- | deed, will no longer be a distinct king- 
ter wards said of the jurisdiction the British | dom; but neither will Great Britain; they 
asliament may exercer over the executive | will both become, as it were, aliquot parts 
xmi nisters who advise the king in assenting 10; | of one incor orated realm instead of re- 
or rejecting Irish bills. That jurisdiction 18 | aining se Laos satearal } arts of the em- 
without power to stop such assent or rejec- capa = or 8 i P Bae c 
2i0D; and, therefore, forms no immediate or pire. It is true, that the interposition 0 
absolute check, though it may afterwards ee ree 
uz mish those who have advised the crown to ® Debates of the Irish Bar, 9th December 
give or refuse its asscut, ts p: 47. 
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the sea forms a geographical separation 
between them, which did not exist in the 
case of England and Scotland; but, on 
the other hand, Dublin ts nearer to Lon- 
don than Edinburgh is; and the journey, 
notwithstanding the sea passage, is, I be- 
lieve, in general, performed in a shorter 
time; Cork, Limerick, and Londonderry, 
are nearer to it than several of the princi- 
pal towns in the north of Scotland; and 
no part of Ireland is so far removed from 
this city as the counties of Sutherland and 
Caithness ; not to mention again the Ork- 
ney and the Shetland islands. Besides, 
it is to be observed. that Great Britain is 
the only neighbour of Ireland, and that, 
while the eastern coast of Scotland is open 
to a near and easy intercourse with other 
countries, Great Britain intercepts almost 
entirely all direct communcation between 
Ireland and the continent of Europe, 
while the immense expanse of the Atlantic 
divides that island from all other parts of 
the globe. If we add to these considera- 
tions the many and important facilities, 
or rather invitations, to a more thorough 
Incorporation of England and Ireland— 
and which now must comprehend Scotland 
-—that did not exist in the former case; 
the same system of laws, civil and com- 
mercial; the same rules of property; si- 
milor tribunals; corresponding forms of 
legislature ; a common origin; extensive 
consanguinity, and intermarriages; the 
great number of those who, by succession 
or acquisition, are daily becoming owners 
of land in both kingdoms; the same esta- 
blished religion; the sanse course of edu- 
cation, &c. &c. ;s—if we consider all these 
circumstances, that of absolute territorial 
contiguity seems to be infinitely out- 
weighed, and, asit were, totally to vanish 
from our sight. 

Having incidentally cleared away, as I, 
flatter myself I have, this objection of the 
want of immediate juxta-position, I shall 
not, for the present, revert to any farther 
examination of more general, or, as thie 
are often called, imperial considerations; 
but will now proceed to take a view of 
some of the peculiar benefits which I 
think Zrcland would derive from the pro- 
posed arrangement. At present, she has 
no share whatever in the legislation of 
Great Britain, nor in that of the empire. 
Her parliament can take no part in the 
regulations necessary for the government 
and administration of our foreign posses- 
Slons in the East and West Indies, in 
Asia, Africa, or Amcrica, of thosc. 
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the Mediterranean, or even of those in 
her own immediate neighbourhood, in St. 
George’s Channel, or on the western 
coast of France. Is any one so ignorant 
as not to perceive how materially such re- 
gulations may affect the commercial and 
political interests of Ireland? On the 
admission of her representatives among 
those of this island, she will immediately 
acquire her proportionate share in all 
those great concerns ; a voice in the legis- 
lative government of Great Britain, and 
of every part of the British dominions. 
This is not all; Ireland will not only have 
this share of general legislation through, 
the influence and suffrages of her own 
immediate representatives : slic willalso be 
represented and entitled to speak through 
the influence and suffrages of every one of 
the 513 members chosen in this island. 
This was ably pointed out in a former de- 
bate, by a gentleman (Mr. Peel), who, 
on that occasion, discovered the most en- 
larged and liberal views of general policy, 
united to the soundest speculative as well 
as practical knowledge of commerce and 
manufactures. : 

And here we may perceive the gross 
fallacy of the idea which so often mixes 
itself in these debates, and has, as we 
have seen, been founded on in the argu- 
ment of incompetency, viz. that the con- 
cerns of Ireland will be solely and exclu- 
sively attended to, and this too on a prin- 
ciple of opposition and hostility, by 
the smaller number of members which 
she will have to choose. It will, on the 
contrary, be then the duty, and on alt 
great points will, Iam satisfied be the 
desire and the true interest of those 
elected here, to give their due weight to 
the interests, general or local, of Ireland, 
in their deliberations and in their votes ; 
and in cases where they do not, I am apt 
to believe, what respects Freland will be 
wholly left to the decision of the Irish 
members, as I have already observed to 
have happened so generally in regard to 
the Scotch members of the British parlis- 
ment, when the subject before the legisla- 
ture has merely related to Scotland. Na- 
tural and fair reasons for this, and equally 
applicable to Ireland, might easily be 
stated; but it is enough here to appeal to 
the fact, which has been so notorious, 
that when my right hon. friend asked in a 
former debate, whether Scotland had, in 
consequence of her comparatively sinall* 
number of forty-five members, been op- 
presscd or taxcd beyond her proportion 
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ace the union? the mere supposition, | improve, have not the means of acquiring 
go contrary to experience, forced a smile | such an habitual and detailed knowledge of 
fom the gentiemen on the other side of the characters, circumstances, and interests 
the House. of that kingdom, as would have been 

But, as I have just said, every indivi- | necessaly to enable them to have judged 
dual in the united parliament will, in with sufficient certainty of thejustice or po- 
principle, and as a duty, have vested in | licy of such measures. I do not mcan here 
him a portion of British and also a | to refer to those persons in that kingdom 

ortion of Irish representation, and this | who have borrowed from the phraseology 
in the ratio of the comparative weight | of their predecessors in Scotland the in- 
and importance of the two countries in flammatory and inapplicable terms of fo- 
the general scale; and do not let gentle- reign government, foreign cabinet, foreign 
men pay so poor aicompliment to the | ministers, &c- 1 speak of many men 


candour and wisdom of British legislators firmly attached to the connexion with 
as to think they will either supinely or Britain and the interests of the empire, 
i i and who consider Irishmen and Britons 


artially shut out from their minds 1m- 
ortant objects which may more immedi- | not as foreigners to each other, but as 
ately concern Ireland, but the decision on | friends and countrymen living under the al- 
which cannot but also affect the welfare | legiance of the same sovereign, and entitled 
of the whole united kingdom. Many, in- | reciprocally to all the privileges—I was 
deed, chosen for Great Britain will feel | going to say of citizenship, but that word 
even personal motives as strong or stronger has been profaned,—of natural born-sub- 
for looking to the advantage of Ireland as | jects, in either kingdom. Men even of 
for consulting that of this country. Have | that description are not unfrequently 
we, for instance, any reason to suppose heard to say, “ The government in Ing- 
that the hon. member for Stafford (Mr. land is unacquainted with the concerns 
Sheridan), if he should happily fail, as 1 | and the people of this country. ‘They 
trust be will, in the obicct of his present seldom interfere without doing harm. 
mistaken zeal, and the union should be | Why do they not leave us to ourselves.” 
established, will be a less vigilant guar- It is needless to argue the obvious in- 
dian of the privileges and interests of his admissibility of the conclusion thus drawn 
native land, than of those of the country from premises concerning the truth of 
he has thought fit to adopt? Or will a which it is not my business to inquire. 
native of Great Britain, if he happens also The administrators of the supreme super: 
to be a merchant principally engaged in intending government of the empire, in 
Irish commerce, end looking to that all its parts, must reside near the person 
country as the source of his wealth and of the sovereign. But though we cannot 
fortune; will the opulent English mort- give way to the principle, it does not fol- 
agee of an estate in Ireland (of which low that the facts may not, in some in- 
description some, 1 believe, have now stances, have proved more oF less true. 
seats in that House), will men of that Now, dir, the incorporation of the legisla- 
r British seats, to | tures would, I think, by the frequent pre- 


sort, members chosen fo 
the united parliament, be apt to overlook | sence of the Irish peers and commoners 


that part of their duty which they will | at the seat of general government, afford 
owe to the sister ‘sland? Such gentle- | 4 perfect cure to this evil. Men tho- 
men are even now prompt enough, an roughly acquainted with all the affairs of | 
mention it to their honour, to speak as ‘f | that kingdorn ; natives, probably, of all or 
they already represented Ireland here. | most of the different cities and countics ; 
But, as matters stand, they can hardly do | persons possessing property, engaged in 
so constitutionally, 


and certainly not trade and manufactures, OF exercising 
effectually. If a union take place, 


professions over the whole extent of the 

such a conduct will be at once reconcile- | country, would be then, during the sitting 
able to their inclination, their rights, and | of parliament, ready on the spot to repre 
their duty. sent to the ministers, or even submit di- 
Sir, it has been a very common objec- | rectly to the sovereign: and when the 
tion in Ireland to measures affecting that occasion called on them, in the different 
country undertaken by the government stages of any measure, or on the first 
here, that ministers in London, with all | pressure of any emergency, would have it 
she opportunities their stations may fur- in their power to pring before the eyes of 
yaisia, aad their sense of duty urge them to 


the impartial legislature itself, and sup- 
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port in both Houses, by their weight, 
their talents, and their suffrages, what- 
ever their duty to their country, or to 
their immediate constituents, might seem 
to require. 

But the most seducing topic with the 
vulgar, and with some also in Ireland of a 
higher class, who possess a stronger sense 
than understanding of national dignity and 
honour, has been the independence of 
their country. ‘This is represented as 80 
inseparably connected with the parliament 
they now enjoy, that when the mode of 
their legislation shall be changed, and 
they shall cease to have this parliament 
exclusively their own, they imagine the 
nation must cease to be independent, and 
that they will become a debased and de- 
graded people. Sir, when such a change 
as is proposed is considered as a degrada- 
tion and debasement, it certainly must 
arise from some confusion in the ideas 
annexed to those words. If Ireland and its 
parliament shall be incorporated with the 
British nation and parliament, they will 
undoubtedly lose their distinctness, and 
identity. They will no longer have a se- 
parate political existence; they will be- 
come, but so will Great Britain and her 
parliament, parts only of the united 
whole; and in as far as a part cannot be 
said to be independent of the other parts, 
Ireland will, in that sense, become depen- 
dent on Great Britain, but so will Great 
Britain on Ireland. If after this it shall 
be contended that the lesser part is more 
dependent than the greater the argument 
will be found to resolve itself into what 
we have already discussed, namely the ef- 
fects of the disproportion of numbers be- 
tween the Irish and British members of 
the common parliament. 

May I, however, be permitted to ask 
whether the Irish parliament, even since 
the boasted revolution or constitution of 
1782, is, or ever can, in its separate, yet 
connected state, be totally independent ? 
I know, Sir, that this may be reckoned 
delicate ground, but it has been resorted 
to by the enemies of a union, and I but 
follow them in entering upon it: and be- 
sides, I feel too strongly the ties of duty 
and affection by which I hold myself to 
be connected with that country as well as 
this, to avoid any part of the argument, 
which has been rendered necessary to a 
sound decision, merely because if ill un- 
derstood, what I may say upon it may 
pen unpopular in the neighbouring 

ingdom. In such circumstances “ ma- 
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luerim veris offendere quam _ placere 
adulando.” Is, then, a parliament inde- 
pendent, whose proceedings cannot re- 
ceive the force of law without the act of 
persons not members of that parliament 
in any of its branches, and who, in acting 
or refusing to act in that respect, are 
themselves responsible to another parlia- 
ment? Yet that this is the very condi- 
tion and state of the Irish parliament is 
clear from the statute book of Ireland; 
and, indeed, its being so, is fondly consi- 
dered by some of the most able opposers 
of a union, as essential to the happy 
connexion of that country with this. 
«« The statute [Irish St. 20. & 22. Geo. 
3rd, c. 47.] enacts, that no bill shall pass 
into a law in Ireland, unless it be returned 
under the great seal of Great Britain; 
thus not leaving the connexion of the two 
kingdoms a bare junction under one 
sovereign, but securing the continuance 
of that connexion, by making the British 
minister answerable to the British nation. 
—if any law should receive the royal as- 
sent in Ireland which could in any way 
injure the empire, be incompatible with 
its imperial interests, or tend to separate 
Ireland from it.” [Mr. Foster’s speech, 
p- 24]. 

To analyse this matter more in detail. 
The great seal of Great Britain cannot be 
put to an Irish bill but by the chancellor 
or lord keeper of that seal, who will sel- 
dom execute this duty of his office with- 
out the concurrence of those other minis- 
ters of state, members of the British 
council, who constitute what is called the 
cabinet. Every act so done, though 
under the command of the king, is an 
executive, not a legislative act, which the 
minister advises and performs at his peril, 
liable to be called to account for it by im- 
peachment in this parliament. His ma- 
jesty’s personal expression of his assent 
to an Irish statute is perhaps as purely 
legislative as that by which he assents to 
a British law; but every public act done 
by a subject, except hie speaking and 
voting in parliament, is in its nature exe- 
cutive, and that for which he is responsible. 
In the sentence I just now repeated, there 
seems to be implied some suggestion that 
the responsibility of the British ministers 
is confined to the case of Irish statutes 
affecting the empire at large, or tending 
to a separation of the two kingdoms. The 
Irish act referred to, says no such thing. 
It is indeed very common to hear a dis- 
tinction made between acts of the Irish 
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arliament, concerning the local policy 
and interests of that kingdom, and those 
whose objects are imperial. Ina popular 
sense, and in extreme cases such & dis- 
tinction no doubt exists. A road or €8- 
tate bill in Ireland can hardly, by any 
possibility, concern the empire at large ; 
and it might be folly in a British chan- 
cellor or cabinet to exercise any JUCB- 
ment, or apprehend an Se nae in 
regard to it. But the law draws no line, 
and in every Irish statute of any consider- 
able moment, the empire must be more 
or jess concerned. Who is to judge 0 
the degree in which it is 80, OF 9 the pro- 
priety and safety of advising his majesty 
to receive or reject any such statute ? 
who but the minister or ministers who may 
be questioned for giving that advice and 
carrying it into effect. Does not this 
reve that there still remains a real an 
substantial subordination or dependence of 
the Irish on the British parliament; & de- 
ndence oF subordination inherent in 
the very nature of the present mode of 
connexion between the two countries. 
With regard to the executive government, 
sts subordination is still more obvious. 
The king’s solemn commands, to be exe- 
cuted in Ireland, are either communicated 
to the lord lieutenant when he enters 
upon his office, by his commission and 
general instructions under the seals of 
Great Britain, or by king’s letters, trans- 
mitted from time to time, and counter- 
signed by one of the secretaries of state, 
or, in revenue matters, by the lord trea- 
surer, or three of the lordsof the Treasury. 
What is the consequence of all this? 
Ireland is still jealous of her indepen- 
dency. We are told by many, that she 
conquered that independency. and will 
maintain it by the sword; she therefore 
revolts at the practical exercise of powcrs 
constitutionally vested in the parliament 
and ministers of this country. The go- 
vernment here, partly from the fear of 
renewing former of exciting new animosi- 
ties, partly from other causes, are sup 
posed in general cases to leave matters to 
the Irish parliament, and the ministers of 
that country. From time to time, how- 
ever, points will occur where there may 
appear cogent reasons for their exercising 
their own discretion, and this perhaps in a 
manner contrary to the sentiments pre- 
wailing with the servants of the crown in 
Ireland. In such cases the difficulty may 
often be surmounted by the prudence of 
confidential intercourse, and the adoption 
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of some middle way, suggested by good 
temper and good sense, 80 38 not to alarm 
the dignity of Ireland, or commit the im- 
perial authority resident here. But more 
than once, even since I have had my at- 
tention directed to Irish affairs, situations 
have arisen in which the English ministry 
have thought it their duty to exercise, 
without such a temperature, an immediate 
controlling authority in Ireland. Now, 
Sir, whenever this has happened, they 
have incurred more than the hazard of 
rousing the jealousy, and affronting the 
high spirit of some of those persons in 
that kingdom who had been accustomed. 
to a leading share in the measures of her 
government, and may think they are con 
scious to themselves of a superior know- 
ledge of her affairs. Here, then, is a 
dilemma which has already occasioned 
many difficulties, and which, unless some 
remedy can be applied, will, I fear, be 
the source of growing embarrassment to 
both governments, and much ill blood 
between the two countries ; nor can I see 
the possibility of an alteration which can 
have the effect of a remedy whilst the 
present system remains. His majesty, in 
order to exercise his legislative and exe- 
cutive functions, must either go to Ire- 
land; or he must exercise them through 
the medium of seryants, responsible and 
impeachable here; oF Ireland, by its re- 
resentatives, must come to ngland. 
The ‘first of these plans would only re- 
move the difficulty as to Ireland by throw- 
ing it upon Great Britain; and besides. 
the residence of the king of the British 
dominions any where but in Great Britain 
will hardly be proposed. The second we 
have shown to be incompatible with the 
real independency of Irish legislative and 
executive government. The third, there- 
fore, only remains; i.e. such, @ legisla- 
tive union and incorporation, as that the 
Irish nation shall be represented in this 
country by an adequate number of lords 
and commoners, returned to serve at 
Westminster in a common or united par- 
liament. ‘Then, indeed, it will be no 
longer true of Ireland, that she ‘ must 
tamely follow Great Britain with submis- 
sion and subserviency then she will be 
no longer ‘ gens que juxta, jacet, dubize 
libertatis ;’ the country and its legislation 
will then, by their identification with this, 
be truly independent. They never can 
be so otherwise, unless Ireland will sepa- 
rate herself from Great Britain, and can 
trust to her own strength and means in rc- 
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sisting, or to the liberality of our enemies 
in not attempting to impose upon her 
the yoke of a government really foreign. 

Having said so much onthe topics of ge- 
neral policy, in respect to legislation and 
executive government, I will now examine 
this question of union, as it may affect the 
interests of Ireland in her trade, manufac- 
tures, and agriculture; interests which, 
when rightly understood, mutually assist 
each other, and which may be considered 
together, being liable in most instances to 
be improved or injured by the same 
causes. The advocates against a union 
have used much subtilty, though, in 
general, little method or order, in arguing 
this part of the subject. They seem to 
contend, that Ireland is now in a most 
flourishing situation, and in a state of pro- 

ressive improvement; that she owes this, 
in the first place, to a compact under 
which her linen trade has been cultivated 
with the most happy success; and in the 
next, to that more solemn compact with 
Great Britain, “ the glorious constitution 
of 1782,” which enabled her to legislate 
for herself, and secure, protect, and che- 
rish by her own vigilant attention to the 
great objects of her prosperity, that trade, 
and all the other branches of her com- 
merce, her manufactures, and her agricul- 
ture. These compacts they treat as 
binding and complete. Thicy cannot be 
departed froin, and nothing farther is 
wanting to the growing prosperity and 
safety of Ireland. But a union wouid 
annul them, would shake or destroy every 
security which they have established, 
and would substitute in their place, the 
capricious, selfish, and despotic will of an 
unjust, narrow-minded, and rapacious 
rival. These, perhaps, are not the words, 
but I think they express, and do not ex- 
aggerate the meaning of what has been 
frequently and very recently insisted 
upon. 

Let us, therefore, a little inquire, how 
these different allegations stand in point 
of fact. And first, as to the supposed 
compact concerning the linen trade. It 
is admitted that Great Britain is the great 
customer of Ireland for that her staple 
commodity: that we receive it for our 
home consumption free of all duty; and 
encourage its re-exportation from hence 
to foreign parts by the same bounties 
which we bestow on our own manufacture. 
This, I say, is admitted ; but, it is stated, 
“© That this encouragement to the Irish 
lincn trade is the eficct of a special con- 
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tract, by which, for a valuable consider- 
ation, England became bound to grant 
and maintain it. The valuable consider- 
ation was, the relinquishment by Ireland 
of her woollen export trade, in which she 
had or might have become a dangerous - 
rival, England had grown jealous of this 
rivality ; her manufactures and her par- 
liament had urged king William to check 
it; he had consented, and had expressed 
that consent in terms justly offensive to 
Ireland; a negotiation ensued, and acts 
of each of the two parliaments passed, by 
which Ireland engaged to withdraw from 
all competition as to woollen goods, on 
the condition that England would give 
that preference and assistance which she 
does to the linen manufactory of Ireland; 
in consequence of this treaty, the woollen 
fabrics, of which she at that time ex- 
ported to the amount of 110,000/. a year, 
were abandoned ; they cannot be resumed ; 
and therefore Great Britain cannot recall 
or cancel that obligation by which she 
engaged herself to pons in the man- 
ner alleged, the linen trade of that 
country.” Such is in substance the state- 
ment made. 

It is extraordinary, but true, that since 
these debates began, many persons, not 
ill informed in matters of this sort, have 
avowed their ignorance, and unsucessful 
endeavours to obtain the knowledge of 
the documents and acts in which this sup- 
posed cumpact is contained, of its date, 
particular clauses and provisions, and of 
the sanctions, whether of a statutable or 
diplomatic nature, by which it was 
guarded. But what I have to add, is 
still more extraordinary, and equally true, 
namely, that, such as it was, it no longer 
exists, but was totally and entirely re- 
pealed and made void, many years ago, 
at the instance of Ireland herself; and 
that the advantages which Great Britain 
still confers on the linen trade of Ireland, 
are, on her part, at the present hour, 
merely gratuitous, whatever may be the 
motives of generosity, policy, or self- 
interest, which induce her to continue 
them. For my own part, I know of no 
satisfactory evidence of agreements oF 
compacts betwecn nations, except what 
are to be found in their diplomatic or le- 
gislative records. I have accordingly 
endeavoured to trace the history of the 
business I am now discussing, in those 
sure, and only sure, repositories of the 
national transactions of both countrics 
with each other—their respective statute 
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books—and the correct result appears to 
me to be as follows:—Kestrictive taxes 
had been laid so far back as the period of 
the Edwards, on the importation of woollen 
goods into this kingdom, whether from 
Ireland, or any other country beyond 
seas. But not to go back to any earlier 
period than the Restoration, by the act 
of 12 Car. 2, chap. 4, 8.1, 8s. 6d. per 
yard were imposed on all woollen cloths, 
and 1s. 3d. on woollen stuffs imported into 
England. These last mentioned duties 
have never been repealed. They have,. 
indeed, been increased to lt. 17s. 5d. per 
yard on cloth, and 5s. 6d. on stuffs, by 
the operation of new and general subsidies, 
affecting them in common with all other 
articles of importation. But the duty of 
8s. 6d. per yard alone amounted, and 
would of itsclf still amount, to an entire 
prohibition. ‘Thus stood the law at the 
period when the supposed bargain took 
place. The House will see that England 
did not then want the concurrence of 
Ireland, nor had any occasion to purchase 
that concurrence by any concession on 
her part, in order to exclude Irish woollens 
from her own home market. But, it seems, 
the English legislature and government of 
that time thought it good policy to listen 
to the representations made by the Eng- 
lish manufacturers, of the danger their 
staple trade was exposed to from the 
competition of the Irish in foreign coun- 
tries. The Irish parliament, on the other 
hand, seem to have been satisfied, that it 
was upon the whole for the interest of 
their country,.to obtain the favour and 
protection of England to her linen manu- 
factures, which had been even then car- 
ried to aconsiderable height, by an ami- 
cable understanding, and the relinquish- 
ment of that hostile competition in the 
woollen business abroad, which had occa- 
sioned so much ill-humour on this side of 
the water. Accordingly, they passed a 
Jaw, in the 10th of W. 3rd, imposing an 
ad valorem duty of 4s. in the pound on all 
broad cloth, and 2s. on serges, baize, &c. 
exported from Ireland to any part of the 
world. This amounted, in effect, to a 
prohibition; but no act was passed in 
England on the occasion, to check or 
prohibit the exportation of English linens. 
Will it be said, Ireland had reason to ex- 
pect such a law to pass? Where is the 
evidence of this?) The English House of 
Lords, in an address to the throne, had, 
indeed, pressed the king to declare, 
‘‘that if the woollen trade were rclin- 
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quished in Ireland, and the subjects there 
should turn their industry and skill to the 
settling and improving the linen manufac- 
ture, for which generally the lands of 
that kingdom were very proper, they 
should receive all favour, countenance, 
and protection, from his royal influcnce, 
for the encouragement and promoting of 
the said lincn manufacture to all the ad- 
vantage and profit that kingdom could be 
capable of (9th June 1698).” The Eng- 
lish Commons, in like manner, had im- 
plored the king to “ make it his royal 
care to discourage the woollen, and en- 
courage the linen manufactures in Ireland, 
to which they said they should always be 
ready to give their utmost assistance (30th 
June 1698). And, the king, in answer, 
had said, ** I will do all that in me lies to 
discourage the woollen manufacture in 
Ireland, and encourage the linen manu- 
facture there (2nd July 1698).” 

It was after this that the Irish act I 
have just mentioned passed. The English 
laws at that time, as to Irish linen, stood 
thus: by the 7th and 8th W. 3, c. 39, 
Irish linen was made importable into Eng- 
land duty free; but a new subsidy of 5 
per cent on all goods imported, having 
been granted in the year after to continuc 
till the Ist Feb. 1699, without any excep- 
tion as to Irish linen, that article became 
liable to this new duty: and from the 
state of the war in 1698, it was probable 
that this subsidy would be renewed, as it 
accordingly was from time to time, and 
continued for the life of queen Anne; it 
may therefore be conjectured that the 
great wish of Ireland, as to her linen 
trade, then was, a restoration to the ex- 
emption granted by the first-mentioned 
act, so as again to open a free market for 
her linens in England. This was not ob- 
tained during the remainder of William's 
reign; but by Ist Anne, stat. 2, c. 8, the 
importation of Irish linen into this coun- 
try, duty free, was restored, and that has 
continued to be the law ever since. Is it 
not therefore probable that Ireland was 
satisfied with this freedom of importing 
her linen goods, exempt from duty, into 
Great Britain? At least the case cet- 
tainly stands so on the face of the acts 
of parliament. The Irish act which was 
only temporary, expired in 1702, and 
was not renewed; but a very strong, and 
certainly harsh act, and not temporary, 
was passed in England (10th and 11th 
Will. 3, c. us totally prohibiting the 

rish woollens to any fo- 
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reign country. The power of the English 
parliament to make such a Jaw was at that 
time strenuously insisted upon in this 
country, and, if not acknowledged, at 
least acquiesced under in Ireland; so that 
this last-mentioned statute did in effect 
at agen the export to all foreign parts of 

rish woollen cloths. While this conti- 
nued to be the case, it might have bcen 
unjust, and a breach of faith in England 
or Great Britain to impose any duty which 
might have cramped or injured the expor- 
tation of Irish linens, either to this or to 
foreign countries; but that has been so far 
from being done, even to this day, that, 
on the contrary, besides the continuation 
of the free import, various British acts 
have given the same bounties to Irish as 
to British linens exported from hence; 
and by the imposition of a heavy tax on 
foreign linens brought into Great Britain, 
she gives in that respect also an equal 
premium to the Irish as to her own manu- 
facture. 

But does the condition on the part of 
Ireland still continue? Is her part of the 
supposed compact still in force? and did 
she, when Great Britain renounced the 
claim to bind her by her statutes, renew, 
by any law of her own, the prohibition 
of the exportation of her woollens? 
Quite the contrary. Before the boasted 
zra of her independency, in 1779 and 
1780, she had wisely, boldly, and suc- 
cessfully addressed to the British govern- 
ment and parliament her complaint, that 
this restriction was injurious to the indus- 
try and prosperity of her people; and by 
the British act of 20th Geo. 3rd, c.6, the 
statute of Wm. 3rd was repealed, and a 
‘free exportation of her woollens allowed 
from Ireland to all foreign places. It is 
the natural, obvious, and just observation 
of a wrjter on this subject, that ‘ This 
law, of course, put an end to the com- 
pact between England and Ireland, re- 
specting the woollen and linen manufac- 
tures.’ This country has, indeed, still 
’ continued her encouragement to the Irish 
linen trade, the free entry into Great 
Britain, and the bountics on exportation 
from thence; but she has done so without 
any tic, contract, or other obligation, but 
what the general principles of good policy 
may impose. One is therefore a good 
deal surprised to read, in Mr. Foster's 
Address tothe Freeholders of the County 
of Lowth, the following words :—“ If the 
linen manufacture rests at all on any com- 
pact, that compact was made with the 
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Irish parliament; the extinction of which 
takes away a security we have found ade- 
quate, and leaves it without the protection 
of its natural guardians.”* According to 
the same address we are to believe, it 
scems, that as the compact in 1698 was 
and is the security for the linen trade of 
Ireland with Great Britain, so the more 
solemn and important compact of 1782, 
not only supplied a new guarantee to that 
security, by confirming to the former the 
birthright of a sole and independent par- 
liament, but also, by the same means, 
roused a new spirit of exertion in the 
traders and manufacturers in general of 
that kingdom, while a legislative union 
would at once destroy the independence 
of the parliament, because it would be no 
longer solely Irish, extinguish the spirit 
which had been awakened, and remove 
every safeguard of permanence to what- 
ever advantages it might hold out as a 
temptation to those weak and deluded 
persons who might ignorantly form any 
opinion in its favour. | 

Much has been said. and written on the 
subject of that transaction of 1782. Is 
appears to me chiefly of importance now, 
in as far as it may afford evidence of what 
the opinions were which eminent states- 
men on both sides of the water then en- 
tertained, many of whom must be still 
anxious to have those opinions rightly 
understood. But, if their present senti- 
ments correspond with what they formerly 
thought, this uniformity will be a strong 
argument in favour of those sentiments, 
and in that point of view, it beconres cer- 
tainly a matter of ‘public concern also, to 
ascertain what they were. Whatever they 
were, however, they are not binding upon 
them ; much less upon us, or upon either 
the Irish or British parliament. Nay, no 
act of either parliament at that time would 
be binding on those of the present day ; 
and, therefore, had each legislature sepa- 
rately declared that they meant the ar- 
rangement, then made, to be such a final 
adjustment of all relations between the two 
countries, as that no nearer connexion, 
no legislative union in a word, should ever 
be formed between them, that declaration 
would not be obligatory now, nor stand 
in the way of the two present legislatures 
concluding such a union. But I think I 
can prove, that nothing which appears on 
the records, or usual reports of the pro- 


* Continuation of Anderson’s History 
of Commerce, v.4, p. 287. 
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ceedings in parliament, of on the face of it came to the resolution, and voted the 
the thing, shows that either party meant, ‘address. I say they clearly were. What 
on that occasion, to shut out in future all ‘is the argument triumphantly pressed to 


claret of union, but quite otherwise 5 


show the contrary 2 Why, that the reso- 


ahat the progressive improvement in the | lution and address were voted before the 
trade, manufactures, and general pros- ‘bill for repealing the Declaratory act of 
‘«y of Ireland since, has not been | George Ist, and renouncing the claim to 


oving to that transaction; that this pros- 
ity is not secured by it; that it de- 
mis, in a very principal degree, on the 
licy and wisdom of Great Britain; and 
that the only certain safeguard of its per- 
manence would be found in that very 
qmeasute, which it is pretended would have 
the contrary effect. 

There were four grievances then stated 
on the part of Ireland: one and the prin- 
vipal of which was the claim of the British 
oe to a legislative power over that 
kingdom. The messages "rom the throne 
to both parliaments Oth and 16th April, 
4782) mentioned “ the king’s concern to 
fmd that discontents and jenlousies were 
prevailing on matters of great weight and 

portance ; and recommended that the 
same should be taken into consideration, 


in order to such a final adjustment as might ; by 


give mutual satisfaction to both king- 
oms.” The addresses of the Irish House 
specified the four grievances, * as the 
principal causes of the present discontent 
and jealousy” of that country. The onlv 


one of the fout which a British act could | 


redress, was the clatm of legislation. On 
the 17th May, & resolution was come to 
in this House, that the act asserting that 
claim should be repealed, and immediately 
afterwards another, declaring it to be ¢ in- 
dispensable to the interests of both king- 


bind Ireland, was presented. (Mr. Fos- 
ter’s Speech, p.19.] Surely, Sir, this is 
a strange fallacy. 


The minister of the day, when he moved 
the two resolutions, is stated to have in- 
troduced them by a speech, mentioning 
the four grievances of Ireland, the claim 
of legislation, Poyning’s act, the Mutiny 
bill, and the appellate jurisdiction. The 
first, he said, was to be redressed here, 
the others by acts to which the lord heu- 
tenant was to be instructed to give the 
royal assent in Ireland; and after having 
explained this clearly and forcibly, he pro- 
ceeded to express himself to the following 
effect: —* That Ireland could have no 
reason to complain; the terms acceded to 
by England were proposed by herself ; 
the manner of redress had been prescribed 
herself, and all her wishes would now 
be gratified in the way which she herself 
liked best; but as it was possible, that if 
nothing more was to be done, than what 
he had stated to be his intention, Ireland 
might, perhaps, think of fresh grievances, 
and vise yearly in her demands, it was fit 
and proper that something should be now 
done towards establishing, on a firm and 
solid basis, the future connexion of the 
two kingdoms. But that was not to be 
proposed by him here in parliament; it 
would be the duty of the Crown to look 


doms, that the connexion between them | to that; the business might be first begun 
should be established by mutual consent | by his majesty’s servants in Ireland; and 


‘on a solid and permanent basis.” ‘This 
fast resolution, and the address by which 
at was communicated to his majesty, have 
given rise to & great deal of ingenious 
cavil and chicane. The right hon. gentle- 
sman who moved the present resolntions, 
$n mentioning that address of 1782, had 
expressed what he had endeavoured to 
rove to be its true import and meaning, 
wiz. * that his majesty would take farther 
yrreasures to strengthen the connexion be- 
gween the two countries ;” on which it 
Yas been remarked, with a hypercritical 
nicety, that the word * farther,” 18 not 
tm the address. Neither, 1 believe, is the 
sword “strengthen.” But the point is, 
evhether the meaning was not, t at mea- 
eures wlterior to those then proposed were 
gn the contemplation of the House when 
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it afterwards it should be necessary to ene 


gent from the British parliament, oF from 
the Crown, to enter upon it, and bring 
the negotiation to a happy issue, by giv- 
ing mutual satisfaction to both countries, 
and establishing a treaty which should be 
‘sanctioned by the most solemn forms of 
! the constitutions of both.’* After read- 
ing this, can it be scriously argued that no 
ulterior, no farther measures, were then 
in his contemplation and in that of the 
ministry, whose organ he was, and © 
which he formed so eminent @ part? 

This difficulty seems, indeed, to have 
been a little felt, and therefore another 
method is attempted of reconciling to 
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what really then passed, the idea that all 
political or constitutional arrangements 
were meant by the parties to this business 
of 1782 to be finally closed, so as that 
this country could never, with good faith, 
agitate in future, or propose to Ireland for 
her consideration and voluntary adoption 
or rejection, any thing of that sort. ‘“ The 
fact,” we are told, *‘ seems to be, that the 
resolution, in respect to future measures, 
had commerce only in view.” [Mr. Fos- 
ter’s speech, p. 21.] But, Sir, what does 
the same minister say on that point? He 
is stated to have declared in this House, 
in 1785, ** That, no idea of a commercial 
regulation had been entertained by the 
administration of 1782, in proposing the 
resolution in question.”* After the duke 
of Portland communicated the two reso- 
Jutions of 1782 to the Irish House of Com- 
mons, [27th May], and informed them 
also of the king’s disposition to give his 
assent to bills to be passed there for re- 
dressing the other gricvances, they assure 
his majesty, in a new address, “ That, gra- 
tified in those particulars no constitutional 
question between the two nations will any 
longer exist, which can interrupt their 
harmony.” Inthe answer to this, the 
king told them “ that this declaration was 
very pleasing to him.” At the close of 
the session, the Commons say to the lord 
lieutenant, “* We shall have seen this great 
national arrangement (the sole and exclu- 
sive right of legislation in that parliament ) 
established on a basis which secures the 
tranquillity of Ircland, and unites the af- 
fections as well as interests of both king- 
doms.” Lastly, hie grace, in his speech 
en the prorogation, says, ‘ Convince the 
people in your several districts, as you 
yourselves are convinced, that every cause 
of past jealousies and discontents is finally 
removed; that both countries have pledged 
their good faith to each other; and that 
their best security will be, an inviolable 
adherence to that compact: convince them 
that the two kingdoms are now one, in- 
dissolubly connected in unity of constitu- 
tion and unity of interests.” 

Now, I must confess I cannot see any 
thing in all this but the expression of, first, 
an opinion that the past causes of discon- 
tcnt and jealousy were then finally re- 
moved ; and what has happened to prove 
that they were not? Has the parliament 
of Great Britain renewed her claim to 
bind Ireland? Has there not been an an- 


* See Mr. Fux’s Speech, vol. 25. p. 966. 
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nual mutiny act in Ireland ever since? 
Has Poyning’s law; has the appellate ju- 
risdiction of this country been restored ? 
Secondly, a hope, somewhat too sanguine 
perhaps, that no question on constitutional 
points would any longer exist between the 
two nations. This hope the Irish house 
of commons expressed in the form of an 
assertion, which it would seem his ma- 
jesty was no farther advised to adopt than 
by declaring the pleasure it gave him to 
find they entertained that belie Bus 
does it follow from thence, that either 
Sage meant to preclude themselves 
rom treating together on any measures 
which the king might recommend, or they 
think beneficial to both countries? B 

the phrase “constitutional questions whi 

might interrupt their harmony:” was 
clearly meant disputes and claims on the 
one part or the other : not proposals from 
the one to the other, or from the sove- 
reign to both, which either might approve 
or reject as ney saw fit. Such is the 
present proposal, which I therefore think 
they never meant to bind themselves not 
to entertain; which they could not ex- 
clude us, their successors in both king- 
doms, from entertaining; which in my 
conscience I believe many of the wisest 
and best men in both then hoped might, 
some time or other, be brought forward 
with success; which the second resolution 
I have mentioned, as come to by this 
House, and received with satisfaction in 
Ireland, seems in some degree to sug- 
gest; and which, when I recollect the re- 
ports I have read and heard of the minis- 
ter’s speech who moved those resolutions, 
I can never cease thinking his mind was 
full of on the occasion, till I shall learn 
that he himself has declared the contrary. 
Is it to be taken for granted, that the im- 
provement beyond example which the 
trade, manufactures, and wealth of the 
people of Ireland are said to have expe- 
rienced during the last sixteen or seven- 
teen years, niust be ascribed to the renun- 
ciation by this country of the claim to le- 
gislate forthem? It seems very difficult 
to see how a mere negative act of that 
sort could possibly have such an effect. 
Had the British legislature, by its usurped 
authority over that country, for many 
years previous to that time, interfered 
with the internal or external commerce 
of Ireland? Had the Irish parliament 
been restrained from regulating and en- 
couraging that commerce (the export 
woollen trade excepted) in the way they 


369) 
might think most likely to promote its 
increase ? Or did the abolition of the ap- 
peal to the British House of Lords produce 
anew influx of British capital into Ire- 
land? The great points gained by Tre- 
land from this country as to commerce 
have, I believe, hitherto been considered 
to have been the fruit of those several 
acts of the British parliament in 1779 and 
¥780 (19 Geo. 8, c. 35 and $7, and 20 
Geo. 3, c. 6, 10 and 18) of which one 
has been already observed upon, and 
which first opened to her a general free- 
dom of trade, not only with the rest of 
the world, but with our American and 
West India ‘colonies, the best mart for her 
commodities as well as ours. And if the 
advantages then obtained have been far- 
ther improved by the permission to trade 
with those celonies in every respect on 
the same footing as Great Britain does, 
which was granted in 1793 (33 Geo. 3, 
c. 63); was the British act of that year, 
giving such permigsion, a consequence 
of what has been called the emancipa- 
tion ef ireland ? 

But, Sir, I think some here must know, 
and many may recollect to have heard, 
that Ireland was growing fast in industry, 
enterprise, manufactures, trade and agri- 
culture, long before either the acknow- 
ledgment of her independence, or the 
grant of what was called a free trade. In- 
deed, I believe it will be found, whatever 
may have been the cause, that all the 
three kingdoms, and his majesty’s domi- 
nions in general, have flourished with an 
accelerated degree of rapidity in all the 
branches of national exertion, productive 
of trade and wealth, for a period of about 
fifty years to be dated from the time of 
the general pacification of Europe by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. With regard 
to Ireland, besides general memory, I 
might appeal to the weighty testimony 
recorded by Mr. Arthur Young, of the 
late lord chief baron Foster, in whose 
family an enlightened attention to politi- 
cal economy and the sources of national 
+ rity seems to be hereditary. In 

r. Young’s account of a visit he paid to 
that learned person during his tour through 
Ireland in 1776, he says he gave him a 
variety of information relative to the state 
of that country uncommonly valuable, 
and among other things mentions his 
having told him, ‘that Ireland was more 
improved in the last twenty years than 
m a century before ; that the great spirit 
began in 1749 and 1750; that thirty 
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years before the export of linen and yarn 
was only about 500,000/.: but that it was 
then from 1,200,000/. to 1,500,000/ ;’’ * 
that is, it had been nearly trebled in that 
time. By the same proportion and pro- 
gress, if only the same causes which then 
existed, and had produced the great spirit 
mentioned by lord chief baron Foster, had 
continued to operate, this export would, 
in 81x or seven years hence, amount to 
four millions and a half. Now, Sir, with 
all the supposed assistance it has derived 
from the transaction of 1782, when a fair 
account is taken, it will not be found to 
have gone on increasing in that ratio. The 
anaal rated value of Irish exports of 
every sort to all parts of the world, of 
which provisions made probably more 
than one third, is stated from the official 
accounts of that country, on an average 
of the three years ending on the 25th of 
March 1798, to have been in Irish money 
only 4,642,779/. I own, therefore, I 
think it much more reasonable that we 
should ascribe the growing improvement 
of Ireland in the chief article of her ma- 
nufacture to the spirit which began in 
1750, and appears to have continued in 
full force during the interval between that 
time and the date of Mr. Young's tour, 
than either to a new spirit said to have 
been roused by the arrangement of 1782, 
an arrangement which had no direct con- 
nexion with such objects, or even to the 
British act of 1780, which had. 

The next question is, Whether the ar- 
rangement of 1782, though it may not 
have caused, does not secure the perma- 
nent continuance of a flourishing com- 
merce to Ireland? After what has been 
said, this question seems to answer itself ; 
yet we find that transaction alleged to be 
the foundation of such security, and which 
it is supposed a union would entirely 
take away. Did the acts of the 22 Geo. 
3, c. 53, and 23 Geo. 3, c. 28, while they 
renounced all powers in this parliament 
to make laws to bind Ireland, impose any 
indissoluble restraint on Great Britain, as 
to the repeal of whatever British statutes 
might then exist, or might in future be 
enacted, of a nature beneficial to that 
country? We have seen in part the en- 
couragement the Irish linen trade derives 
from mere British laws ; and it might here 
be a proper time to take a more general 
and connected view of all the commercial 
advantages Ireland enjoys, both in that 


* Young’s Tour in Ireland, vol, 3, p. 153, 
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and other respects, solely under those 
Jaws, in order to show how vain, I had al- 
most said how extravagant, the arguments 
have been, by which it has been attempted 
to be proved that the balance is even be- 
tween that country and this, or rather 
preponderates on the side of Ireland. But 
such general statements have been made 
already more than once, both here and in 
the Irish parliament, and are now to be 
found ina variety of authentic publica- 
tions. I will content myself, therefore, 
with trying to point out some of the fal- 
lacies belonging to the cndeavours which 
have been used to show those statements 
to beerroneous.  Itis admitted, that the 
great market for Irish linen is this coun- 
try. Onthe annual average of the four 
years preceding lady day 1798, of about 
40 millions of yards exported, near 35 
were sent to Great Britain and the british 
colonies and islands; or seven-eighths of 
the whole. = ‘This immense quentity was 
imported duty free, and a great part of 
what was re-cxported received a bounty ; 
while all foreign linens imported here 
were charged with a duty, variously com- 
puted, at from about 33 to about 25 per 
cent. Taking it at the lowest, is not this 
a bounty to the amount of no less than 
one-fourth of the value, on Irish linen 
goods brought into this kingdom? and is 
it not a difficult task for any body to un- 
dertake to contend, that those linens 
would, to any considerable extent, find 
their way here even though there were no 
duty on the foreign?” [Mr. Foster's 
Speech, p. 89.] It is stated that [rish 
linens have risen of late not less than 35 
per cent aboye their usual value. [Mr. 

‘oster’s Speech, p. 89.] Sir, I have en- 
deavoured to inform myself of the causes 
of this extraordinary rise, and I believe it 
will be found to be owing partly to the 
reduced quantity manufactured on the 
continent, and at the same time an in- 
creased demand in consequence of the 
war, and partly to unwise and unprofitable 
speculations oecasioned by that circum- 
stance. It seems the demand for shirt- 
ing for the different armies of Europe has 
been immense, and considerable quantitics 
of Irish linens have also been lately sent, 
directly or circuitously, to Spain and Por- 
tugal, and likewise to some of our West 
India islands to be exported from thence 
to South Amcrica, as a substitute for 
those of German manufacture which used 
to be sent therc, but which are now be- 
fome too scarce to be sufficient for the 
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supply of that market. In confirmation 
of this, it appears, that during the two 
years preceding the present, the import 
of linen from Ireland into this coyntry 
diminished considerably, while the re-exe 
ortation increased, In 1797, the Irish 
inen imported amounted to 39,868,000 
yards, and the re-exportation was but 
3,889,830; last year the importation was 
only 35,328,000 yards, and the re-expor- 
tation 6,590,456. 

But let us take it the other way, and 
suppose the 25 per cent duty to be ex-. 
tended to the Irish linen. Will it he 
suid, that such a burden on the trade to 
this country in that article, would not put 
astopto it? Will it be so said, by those 
who fave very justly remarked, tha¢ the 
smaller charge of 20 per cent an its gene- 
ral export, ome “put down the 
woollen trade of Ireland?” [Mr. Foster's 
speech, p. 83]. If it would not put a 
stop to it, Ireland is certainly obliged to 
Great Britain for her generosity, or rather 
profusion, in remitting to her an annual 
duty it seems she could afford to pay, of. 
from halfa million to a million sterling. 
In an account produced to the House of. 
Lords by that very able and accurate 
officer the inspector-general, the true 
value of all the products and manufactures 
of Ircland imported into this country, on 
the average of the three years preceding 
the 5th of Jan. last, is stated at about five 
millions and a half, while that of the ex- 
ports of the same sort, from hence to Ire- 
Jand, amounted to little above two; the 
excess being near three millions and a 
half. On the gross view, therefore, of 
this surt of debtor and creditor account, 
Ireland appears to be a gainer to that 
amount, in consequence of the present 
commercial code, not of that, but of this 
ee b The true value of the total im- 
ports from Ireland into this country, was, 
on the like average, 5,612,6894.; that of 
the exports from hencethither, 3,5 55,8454; 
leaving an apparent balance of 2,056,844, 
in favour of Ireland. . 

But we are told [ Mr. Foster’s Speech, 
p. 80], that upon a proper examination 
of the articles which compose the 
Sums in these accounts, the real 
will be found to be much in favour of 
Grcat Britain. To make this out, the ob- 
jects of the mutual trade of the two king» 
doms are classed under the three heads of, 
1, manufactures; 2, raw materials, &c.; 
and, 3, foreign articles. The particulacs 
are then arranged in such a Manner aa fo- 
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make itappear, 1st, that Ireland takes | gainer by carrying the East and West 
from Great Britain to the amount of | India articles required for the consumption 
14,000/.a year more, under the first head, | of Ireland. But could Ireland, all cirs. 
than Great Britain does from her; 2nd, | cumstances considered, obtain those arti« 
that she supplies Britain with an excess | cles 50 beneficially in any other way? 
of raw materials, including articles of | Her own tonnage is not equal to the 
rime necessity, to the amount of no less | carriage of her own produce and manufac- 
than 2,463,4470.; and, 3rd, that the excess tures to this country ; and in the present 
of the foreign articles exported from this | state of things, even the rest of Europe is 
country into Ireland, over the similar almost entirely supplied by Great Britain, 
jmporta from thence into this country, is notwithstanding the protection the naval 
1,366,309/. This isa very different me- | commerce of several other states derives 
thod of atating the case from what has | from their neutrality. When to these. 
been usual. I have endeavoured to as- considerations we add the immense variety: 


certain whether the right clue might not | of channels of a more advantageous nature, 
he found to this seeming refutation of the | in a mercantile view, in which it is well 
hitherto received opinion, that the profit- | known that the British capital vested in 
able balance is very greatly ‘n favour of | this branch of her carrying trade might 
Ireland. I think it may, and I will attempt | be employed, we shall not easily be per- 
to explain myself in regard to it, in the | suaded to place whatever gain arises irom. 
hest manner I can. 1. To the amount of | it to the credit side of Ireland, in settling 
British manufactures taken off by Ireland, | accounts between that country and thi 
which, by Mr. Irving's tables, is but 9. Under the general head of raw mar 
1,640,1952. have been added all the arti- terials, &c. exported frora Ireland, have- 
cles brought either from our American | been included, by the deseription of arti- 
colonies, or the East Indies, the value of | cles of prime necessity, beef, butter, 
which is not less than g™,000/. Much | pork, corn, and other provisions 3 Irish 
of this, we are told, “ is real manufac: | linen yarn is also classed under this head ; 
ture, and that the rest may be deemed so, | while cheese, fish, such as cod anck 
on account of the employ of labour in the | herrings, &c- and raw silk and cotton 
colony, and of the shipping.” [Mr Fos- | yarn, are articles classed as manufactures 
ter’s speech, p. 80]. But surely it can | among the British exports. But in com. 
never be intended seriously to maintain, | parisons of this sort, the expression 
that Great Britain profits as much by the | “ raw materials” has been generally use 
industry, skill, and labour employed by | to signify matters which constitute the, 
the people of the East and West Indies in | basis of @ manufacture, and contribute 
manufacturing for the use of these king- | thereby much more to the wealth of the. 
doms t!<:ir own raw materials, as Ireland country towhichthey are carried, and where 
does by those of her inhabitants engaged | they are worked up, than in their rude atate 
in her domestic fabrics. Indeed, as to | they haddone to that of the country supply- 
the British West Indian and American | ing them. In this sense, beef, corn, &c.- 
colonies, it seems to me, that since a full | cannot with any propriety be ranked under 
participation in the trade with them has | that description ; they add nothing to the 
been opened to Ireland, the opulence | wealth of the country importing them ; 
acquired by manufactures OF otherwise in | they continue just worth the price at first 
those parts of the British dominions, in as | paid for them, and in the case under our 
far as it is not to be considered as merely consideration, if not obtained from Ire- 
local, merely West Indian or American, | land, the same capital would probably 
is to be reckoned not British more than | p m elsewhere, OF might 
Irish, but imperial; and this is also true | directed to the production of them at 
as to the East Indics, supposing the Irish | home. 
act of 1793 (33 Geo. 3, ¢- 31) to have| 3. Although the sum of 970,000/. by 
secured to Ireland as great a share of | the title of colonial goods, had been adde 
commercial mmtercourse with that country { under the first of these three heads to the 
as she had in any way the means of carry- | amount of British manufactures exported 
ing on; @ supposition more than warrant- | to Ireland, it is here retained to make up 
ed by the Little, or rather, I believe, no | the gross Fum of 1,468,179é. as the value 
e has made of the privileges since of foreign articles taken by Ireland from 
she obtained ‘t.—With regard to the Great Britain, aad is thus twice charge 


shipping» undoubtedly Great Britain is a against this country = this has clearly hap- 
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pened} by mistake, though it makes a 
most material difference indeed in the 
result. But it is said, “the excess of 
gain to Great Britain must appear prodi- 
gious, if we consider that of all that gross 
sum of near a million and a half, only 
407,000/. is East India trade; and that 
what remains, to the value of above a 
million, is open to be imported direct to 
Ireland, were she obliged or inclined to 
import it so. [ Mr. Foster’s Speech, p. 81. ] 
Undoubtedly it is open to her; but if she 
could do it to advantage, will any man 
who knows the nature of trade suppose 
that she would not have the inclination, 
but would suffer Great Britain to gain 
from her what she does by thus acting as 
her carrier? The truth is, she wants 
shipping and capital, what she has, being 
necessarily occupied to better advantage, 
or for more necessary purposes ; and such 
being the case, can we in fairness be 
required to set this down as a benefit 
which Great Britain holds at the good 
will of her sister kingdom ? 

Thus, sir, I think we must still retain 
the belief hitherto so prevalent with the 
genera ty of those in both countries, who 

ave most deeply considered such matters, 
that in their commercial intercourse the 
balance between them is greatly in favour 
of Ireland, and it follows, of course, that 
Ireland, in the present relative situation 
of the two kingdoms, must depend entirely 
on the policy and wisdom of the British 
parliament for the continuance of whatever 
part of her general prosperity she derives 
from that source. This indeed is some- 
times admitted : it is admitted that Great 
Britain, by what is called a war of duties 
and prohibitions, might injure Ireland for 
a time; of this America, it is said, affords 
ample proof; but that Britain herself must. 
er In such a contest, and that her 
wisdom, her liberality, and her own 
interest will forbid her entering into such 
hostilities. I entirely agree in the position 
that it is not only liberal, but wise, and 
for her own advantage, that the present 
system should be persevered in by this 
country, though I regret that America 
should have been unnecessarily mentioned, 
and this at the very time, and as it were 
with the same breath with which the right 
hon. gentleman who has proposed an 
union was in my opinion most unjustly 
accused of holding out threats to induce 
Ireland to accede to it. Alas! Sir, have 
we, then, no instances where the wisest 
nations have departed from the line of 
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sound policy, and by the operation of 
various causes, on the natural frailty of 
human counsels and conduct, adopted 
measures at once injurious to themselves 
and to their neighbours? or is wisdom of 
conduct to be the possession in perpetuity 
—the exclusive right—of all the successive 
administrations and parliaments which, in 
all times to come, are to hold the reins 
of government, and exercise the functions 
of legislation in Great Britain? Should 
the principles which now prevail on com- 
mercial subjects lose their influence; 
should disputes, prejudices, passion, and 
animosity, ever take their place in adjust- 
ing the relations of trade between the two 
islands; and to what binding laws, to what 
inviolable treaty can Ireland appeal ? or 
what will then avail towards compelling 
the admission of her commodities into the 
British ports and markets, or the expor- 
tation of what she may want from thence, 
her own parliament, the supposed ade- 
quate guardian of her trade, its vigilance, 
its regulations, and its bounties? Will 
the independence and distinctness of that: 
parliament be able to ward off the blow, 
which on such a supposition may be aimed 
at her prosperity, when she shall have 
shut her ears to that warning voice which 
now calls upon her to listen to the salu- 
tary measure by which alone she can be 
really and completely secured against the 
possibility of such an evil? 

We are, it is true, too apt to think, 
when we think superficially, that our des- 
cendants will never relapse into errors 
similar to those of our forefathe.'s, from 
which we have escaped; and that what 
appears right and wise to us, must be 
thought so by them. But dves experi- 
ence confirm this opinion? Those who 
have attended to the great and numerous 
fluctuations of system in our national po- 
licy, foreign and: domestic, will, I believe, 
decide otherwise : 

“ We think our fatbers fools, so wise we grow: 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so—” 
is the sensible, though perhaps not very 
poetical reflexion of a great and sagacious 
poet. Have we not heard the obsolete 
notion of making Ireland a British gar- 
rison, revived in this House, and from a 
most respectable quarter? On the pre- 
sent occasion it was indeed, I think, a 
single, and if the hon. gentleman will par- 
don the expression, a singular opinion ; 
but a change of time and circumstances 
may perhaps render it Jess so. I dread 
to reflect on the possibility of its ever 
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becoming. reasonable ; those, however, regulations of 1782 ( Mr. Foster's Speech, 
who will have to determine, may think it | p- 109}. 
so, when the sentiments of none of us can Some admit that there are commercial 
have any share in the deliberation. What benefits still left for Great Britain to 
was the case of Scotland? every body bestow; that a perfectly free commu- 
must now admit that, being under the nication between the two islands, a com- 
same king, who was also head of both | plete interchange of commodities of all 
parliaments, and with the rules of succes- sorts, without the charge of any kind of 
sion to the crown (till the Revolution) | duty in their transit from the one to the 
the same in both kingdoms, it would have other, would greatly redound to the ad- 
heen the interest of England to have en- vantage of Ireland ; that she would then 
e trade of Scotland, and con- | send more manufactured goods to Great 
r every favour that could | Britain than she yet does, and receive @ 
osperity. | greater quantity and variety of raw mate- 
the conduct she rials from thence. But then it is asked, 

hy should not this country complete her 


of Scotland less independent than the | system of liberality to the sister kingdom? 
Irish parliament has been since 1782, and hat is in one moment called liberality, 
does it not appear from history, that which in another is described as mere 


Scotland was to the full as desirous, had selfishness, or an unwilling ransom e€X- 
she had the means of establishing a na- torted by intimidation. Why should she 
tional commerce, and. rivalling in her | not grant to Ireland, without the condi- 
proportion the trade and manufactures of | tion of a union, what by benefiting her 


the neighbouring kingdom, as Ireland can | must also benefit herself? Others, how- 
now possibly be to retain and augment | ever, tell us, that if the British minister 
those which she at present possesses? In | were to ask them what farther trade could 
1785, those persons in Ireland who, in my | be o ened? what new manufactures pro- 
opinion had the best knowledge of her | moted? their answer would be ‘ Fou 
snterests, did not think the advantages she | can ive us nothing, and our only request 


then enjoyed from her commercial con- | on the part of Ireland is, that you will let 
nexionwith Great Britain, were sufficiently | us alone.” [Mr. Foster’s Speech, p- 17.) 
’. | Both these grounds are taken by different 


safe under the shield of British actsand Bri- 

tish policy; “ they wished to have the se- aie in arguing against a union, an 

curity of a legislative compact” [Mr. Fos- | for the purpose © proving that Ireland 

ter's Speech, p- 87]; and this country was either ought to obtain, or if she has al- 

desirous to give them that security, in as ready obtained, ought for ever to be per- 
ermanent a form as was mitted to possess every possible benefit 


binding and p 
compatible with the existence of distinct of trade she can derive from this king- 
jealousy of dom, without our proposing that she 


the | should agree to that measure; that 1s, 


ee It is now proposed to give them a | agree to a settlement which, while it 
egislative security of a much more bind- | would afford the only permanent security 


ing nature, one as indissoluble as human | for those benefits, would, in my 0 i 


inion, 
wisdom can devise or imagine; but we at the same time confer others of a still 
are pow told by some of the strongest | ™ 


ore important nature than any commer- 
advocates for the much more imperfect cial advantage whatever, both on that 
measure of that year, even in respect to | country and on this. With that opinion. 
commerce, that a com act by union to 


I do not scruple to say, in regard to such 
dissolve which, no legitimate authority commercial boons as may still be left in the 
would any longer exist in either country, power of Great Britain, 


that I would not 
would be a measure pregnant with dan- | be hasty to part with them, if there were 
ger and m 


ischief to Irish trade and manu- | a0 chance t 
factures. With what success, the con- | only be acquired through a union, mig t 
sistency of these sentiments has been con- work in its favour on the selfish tempers 
tended for, I shall leave to others to de- | of those who overlook the many. more 
termine; it is pow, it seems thought wel 


ghty political reasons for its adop- 
safest solely to trust to ‘¢a connexion | tion. 
ges which have al- 


rivetted on the interests, the sentiments, As to the advanta 


and the affections of both nations, and ready been granted, though it may be, 


ehose rivets closed and kept firm by the | and undoubtedly is, true, that, 0 
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contributing to the prosperity of Ircland, 
they also promote that of the whole em- 
pire, of which she forms so material a 
part ; what if the machinations of foreign 
and domestic enemies,—the suggestions 
of ill-directed national vanity,—the ex- 
aggerated and mistaken principle of inde. 
pendence,—anid the restless and prosely- 
tical spirit of democracy, should succeed 
in tearing asunder this mighty limb from 
the imperial body: would it, in such case, 
be still for the interest of Great Britain to 
continee the laws by which those advan- 
tages have been bestowed? Sir, I do not 
like to pursue this train of reflexion: 
but I am satisfied, that those causes are 
at thie moment operating with such in- 
creasing energy, that if a union does not 
soon take place, a separation, unfortunate 
to Great Britain and ruinous to Ireland, 
certainly will. 

I have already mentioned my persua- 
Rion, that the people of Ireland will in 
time, after a really final settlement of the 
connexion and relations between the two 
countries by an incorporating union, ex- 
perience the advantages of a communica- 
tion of English eanital and credit. This 
position has been treated as ‘a foolish, 
absurd, futile, and unsupported asser- 
tion” (Mr. Foster's Speech, p. 68. 76]; 
but I think the assertion may be consi- 
dered as approaching as nearly to a pre- 
diction of the truth as any thing can do, 
which mere human foresight may conjec- 
ture concerning future consequences and 
events. Is much argument neccessary to 
convince us that monied men will be more 
teady than at present to lend thetr capi- 
tal on landed security, or to pledge their 
credit by partnerships in trade and manu- 
factures in that country, after it shall pos- 
sess a steady uniformity of government, 
—the same legislature with themselves, — 
an established conformity of legal deci- 
sions to those whereby their property is 
regulated and secured at home,—internal 
peace and habitual industry ? 

But a detail is gone into to show that 
English money is not likely to be trans- 

orted to Ireland and vested there, either 
mtrade or manufactures. If I understand 
the general scope of that detail, it is this: 
Ist. A union will not carry over English 
capital to be employed in the manufactory 
m Ireland of any of the great articles of 
consumption with which we now supply 
that country, viz. woollens, cotton goods, 
iron, and pottery, because England has 
advantages for -those fabrics not to be 
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found in Ireland, and which will] alwa 
render them so much cheaper in the 
former country, that the Irish consumer 
will rather import them from thence, 
thaa buy them as made at home. 2nd. 
Neither will a union induce the English 
canitalist to establish such manufactures in 
Ireland for exportation to foreign markets, 
because those foreign markets have been 
long as open to Ireland as they can be 
after a union, and yet no such establish- 
ments have taken place. $rd. As it will 
Not carry over English capital to establish, 
either for Irish consumption or foreign 
export, those manufactures in which Bri- 
tain excels Ireland; neither will it attract 
it to that manufacture in which Ireland un- 
dersells Great Britain, namely, the linen; 
“for though that manufactory has been 
free and prosperous in Ireland for these 
ninety years, and has afforded many great 
fortunes to the industrious who have en- 
gaged in it, yet hardly any British capital 
has settled in it” [Mr. Foster’s Speech, 
p- 75 J. : 

Permit me, Sir, to examine shortly 
how these different points are made out. 
‘‘ Jron and pottery,” itis said, * depend 
so totally on plenty and cheapness of 
fuel, that they exist only in the coal 
countries, and have never been known, 
even in England, to make what can be 
called a settlement at any distance from 
a plentiful colliery. Inthe pottery too, 
the flint and clay which are so abundant 
in England, have not yet been found in 
any quantity in Ireland, and in fact there 
is not a single pottery in Ireland. It is 
self-evident, therefore, that these manu- 
factures never can travel from the country 
which has coal, to that which has it not 
—from Britain to Ireland; and the same 
facility of fuel must give to Britain a 
decided preference in all manufactures 
where steam engines cheapen the price of 
labour. Woollens, though established for 
centurics in Yorkshire, have never tra- 
velled in any direction ten miles from the 
coal country, and they are manufactured 
there to such advantage over Ireland, 
that England supplies her to the value of 
near 600,000/. a year, though burdened 
with an important duty of more than 8 
8 cent. And a8 to cottons, machinery 

eing more used in this manufactory than 
in the others, the Irish cannot, even on 
the eastern coast opposite the British 
collieries, make cotton twist within at 
least 20 per cent as cheap as Britam can 
supply them. .In Britain, during the con¢ 
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tinuance of Arkwright’s patent, this fabric 
was subject to a heavy charge on that 
account; but though such exclusive pri- 
vilege did not exist in Ireland, no English 
money was ever employed to fit up his 
machinery there.”” [Mr. Foster's Speech, 
p- 68.) 

You will perceive how much stress 
is laid, in this enumeration of difficul- 
ties, on the circumstance of fuel. But 
let us not take it for granted, either that 
cheapness of fuel is so indispensable a 
requisite to cheapness of manufacture, 
even in the instances in question, as that 
it may not be compensated for by other 
circumstances; or that abundance of coal 
is a benefit which nature has so absolutely 
denied to Ireland as seems in this part of 
the argument to have been assumed.— 
Take the case of iron: 1 am informed 
that some of the articles made of that 
metal which require the greatest con- 
sumption of coals, for example anchors, 
are manufactured in this metropolis, where 
fuel is, I believe, dearer than in almost 
any other part of the kingdom. Labour 
is also dearer here than in most of the other 
sea-port towns, to which those anchors 
are to be sent. Yet other circumstances 
having occasioned the employment of the 
capital, and the eultivation of the skill 
necessary for that business in this place, 
it seems that it can be carried on, on the 
whole, to more advantage here than where 
both coals and labour are much cheaper. 
The importance of the cheapness of fuel 
to the manufacturing of other commodi- 
ties made of iron, is much over-rated; it 
is certainly a very material circumstance 
in regard to coarser articles; but it will 
be found, by consulting the proper docu- 
ments, that four-fifths of the goods made 
ef iron, which are annually exported from 
- Great Britain to Jreland and other parts of 
the world, consist of goods in the manufac- 
ture of which the price of coals has hardly 
any perceptible effect: the principal value 
of those goods is derived from the skill 
and labour of the artisan; but labour is 
also dearer in the places where they are 
made, chiefly Birmingham and Shetfield 
than in most parts of the world. ‘The 
only advantage therefore Great Britain 
possesses as to such articles, arises from 
the superior skill, expertness, and ce- 
lerity of the workman. But with the 
encouragement which a new state of 
things would hold out to the Irish 
manufactures, is it to be doubted that 


they will attain to an equality in those | per cent. 
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respects with the manufactures of this 
country ?* 

The statement as to the woollen goods 
made in Great Britain, would lead an 
inattentive person to suppose that this 
manufacture was almost entirely confined 
to Yorkshire. That county, or rather a 
circuit within that county, of not more 
than ten miles ay way, is called its 
‘‘ old and great settlement.” [Mr. Fos- 
ters Speech, p. 69.] But the fact is, 
that the trade there is confined chiefly.to 
the coarser kind of cloths, while the prin- 
cipal seat of the manufactory of fine cloths, 
as well as of the light and fancy woollen 
goods, is in a part of England where coals 
are much dearer than in a great many parts 
of Ireland, namely at Bradford, Trowbridge 
and Chippenham.—The real case as to 
the Irish woollen trade is, that Ireland 
works up all the wool she pier agra 
she now only exports to the value of about 
12,5000. yearly, instead of 110,207/. her 
export of that article a century ago, and 
she receives from this country to the an- 
nual amount of 580,723/. This is no 
longer owing to the restrictive condition 
of a compact long ago at an end; nor 
does it appear that the goods of this ma- 
terial which she docs make, are dearer or 
necessarily so than those she imports 
from hence, the quality of each being 
considered ;—we are told the true reason; 
it is, “ that agriculture and the linen manus 
facture are found to give better profit in 
land than sheep afforded ” [Mr. Foster's 
Specch, p. 72.]; a@ reason which, no 
doubt, as to that manufacture, will con- 
tinue to opcrate, whatever may become 
of the present duties upon it, in its transit 
either trom Ireland to this country, orfrom 
hence to Ireland.—In the cotton business 
I understand the consumption of coals is, 
comparatively speaking, very inconsider- 


* IT am informed that the city of Leice 
affords a striking example of the small relja- 
tive importance of cheapness of fuel and 
Jabour, to the success of the most valuable 
manufactures in iron. That city had been 
for many ages noted for those manufactures ; 
coals may be dug almost at the very gates 
of ihe town, and at a very trifling expense, as 
the veins are to be found within a few feet 
of the surface, and there is hardly any part 
of the continent where provisions are cheaper 
and more abundant; yet Birningham and 
Shefficld now undersell Leige in those very 
manufactures for which she had been long 
so famous, with the exception of a very few 
articles, at the rate of not less than 15 to 25 
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able. Fuel is not more abundant now in 
England than it was 25 years ago; yet 
during that period the quantity of cotton 
wool manufactured in Great Britain has 
increased from three to near thirty mil- 
lions of pounds. The importation of the 
raw material is alike open to Ireland: 
that country abounds in weavers; and I 
am told the workman who is in the prac- 
tice of weaving linen, is capable, with 
little or no previous instruction or practice, 
of becoming an expert weaver of plain 
cottons. What, then, is the real cause 
of her paying to this country more than 
100,000/. a year for cotton goods manu- 
factured here ? what but the want of, that 
eapital which alone excites the iudustry 
and attention, and thereby improves the 
skill of the workman, furnishes the means 
of dividing labour, which diminishes its 
cost beyond any difference—a difference 
in the amount which wages and expense 
of living can ever occasion, and enables 
the opulent trader to give long credit, 
support accidental losses, and thrive under 
a much smaller profit than is requisite to 
others less fortunate in that respect, who 
might attempt to become his rivals. 
ut, does Great Britain possess such 
advantages over Ireland in respect of fuel 
as has been supposed ?—Many coal-mines 
exist, and are worked in Ireland [Mr. 
Foster's Speech, p. 88, and Mr. Beautort's 
Memoir, p. 27]; and I believe in many 
parts of it the veins are rich and exten- 
sive. Mr. Evans, engineer to the Grand 
Canal, in his evidence laid before the Irish 
House of Commons in 1783, said, “ That 
the Kilkenny collicries, if properly worked, 
were capable of producing 300,000 tons 
of culm yearly ; that this might be carried 
by the canal, and sold at the distance of 
forty miles for 1s. 6d. per barrel of 4 cwt. ; 
that there were collieries at Lough Allen, 
equal in quantity, if properly worked, to 
the supply of the whole Lingdom; and in 
ee equal, if not superior, to the best 
hitehaven coals.” ‘here are seams of 
coal at Drumglass and Dungannon 
{ Young’s Tour, vol. 2, p. 91,], said to 
be of such thickness and goodness as to 
be more than equal to six times the con- 
sumption of Dublin; and those collieries 
are within a few miles of a canal by which 
a water communication is already open to 
that city, and every other part of Ireland. 
What has been the real cause that those 
mines have not hitherto been turned to 
account? Not the want of encourage- 
ment from the Irish parliament : they have 
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been always ready and liberal in furnishing 
public aid to works promising to Pee of 
public benefit. But experience has long 
shown that public money, even to pro- 
fusion, will not perform the functions of 
private capital, the utter deficiency of 
which appears to have occasioned the 
failure of every undertaking hitherto 
formed for completing the works neces- 
sary to furnish the metropolis and country 
of Ireland with this valuable commodity 
from her own mines.—After all, while 
coals brought coastwise from one part of 
England to another, exclusive of London, 
are subject to a duty of somewhat more 
than 5s. 9d. per chaldron, and if to Lon- 
don, of no less than 9s. 5d.; when ex~ 
ported to Ireland, they pay but 1s. 9d. in 
Great Britain ; and, i bt the use of the 
manufactories, no Irish duty; and an in- 
exhaustible supply from Wales, White- 
haven, and the west of Scotland, is open 
to the whole extent of the eastern shores 
of Ireland.—In regard to the flint and 
clay used in the pottery wares, that Eng- 
land is far from possessing such great 
natural advantages over Ireland as has 
been supposed. The late Mr. Wedgwood, 
on his examination before this and the 
other House of parliament, when the 
Irish propositions were depending, stated, 
that some of the flints used in this manus 
facture are brought from the Irish shore, 
being picked up from the ballast of Irish 
vessels discharged at Liverpool ; and that 
the finer clay is procured on the coast of 
England, and can be shipped at 6 or 7s. 
per ton; but that from the additional 
charge of the inland carriage, it costs 
when it reaches Staffordshire from 1/. 16s. 
to 2/.2s. His conclusion was, that if the 
propositions had been adopted, Ireland 
might have undersold Great Britain in 
pottery goods 40 or 50 per cent. 

To show that British capital will not, 
in consequence of a legislative union, be 
vested, or British credit pledged, either in 
the establishment of new Irish manufac- 
tures for foreign markets, or in the farther 
cultivation and extension of the existing 
linen trade of that country, the reasoning 
drawn from the experience of what has 
happened while there was no such union, 
proceeds on a direct petitio principii, on 
the assumption that such union will neither 
furnish invitations which cannot be ex- 
pected, nor remove obstacles which can- 
not be done away, by any other means. 
Indeed, the great staple commodity of 
Ireland, her linen, is even now much more 
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indebted to British credit than, from the bloodshed which has deluged our sister 
kingdom, charged to the recall of a re- 


statements I have referred to, would be 
supposed. It may be true that, in a strict spectable and amiable nobleman from the 
case, British capital has not «s settled ” | lord lieutenancy in 1795. Is it, then, be- 
(to any extent) in Lreland, that is, that | lieved, that ali would have been well if 
persons from this kingdom have not re- lord Fitzwilliam had been left to govern 
moved with large capitals to reside in | Ireland, on the principles which he had 
that country for the purpose of carrying | been advised, of was resolved to adopt? 
ona trafic in Irish ‘nens. But is it af Is it thought that the disciples of Tone, 
correct inference from thence, that British whose political spel was framed and 
money has had no influence in promoting promulgated years before the appointment 
the fabric of those linens? I have the of that chief governor, would have been 
ery best reason to believe, that in general satisfied with his intended grant of Catholic 
the lineo snanufacturers and merchants in emancipation, and his intended refusal of 
Ireland, in order to be able to carry on | parliamentary reform? Sir, we have de- 
their business, find it necessary to draw on | monstrative proof that the concession of 
the agent or factor here to whom their both would not have gatisfied them. That 
consignments are made, immediately after preacher of revolution, and his disciples, 
the goods are shipped, for about two- were to be satisiied with nothing that his 
thirds of the amount of their value, al- majesty’s goverament, OF hia parliament, 
though a very considerable part of those could give ; they were to be satisfied only 
goods often cemain on the hands of § by the establishment of a democratic re- 
consignee for six or nine months, and be public with a Gallo-Hibernian Directory; 
+, afterwards frequent! obliged to con- while the imaginations of their mad and 
tinue still longer out 0 his money by the deluded followers were inflamed—not with 
credit he is expected to give to the pur- considerations of religion or legislatare— 
chasers of this or that set of dogmas-—oF this or 
Sir, the security and advancement of | that form and right of election—but with 


trade and manufacturesare unquestionably | 8 rage for the invasion of property; the 


matters of great national concern ; but abolition of tithes and even rent, on the 
true French plan, without com ensation 


or equivalent ; the extinction © all law, 
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much less as_the exclusive objects of 
government. I am satisfied Ircland would civil. and criminal +—Others admit that 


gain by a union with Great Britain ad, | the misfortunes of Ireland are not solely 
vantages much more important ; general imputable to the recall of lord Camden's 
civilization ; settled habits of morality and predecessor, or [0 what I believe they 
true religion, in the room of the blind | modestly and charitably denominate the 


superstition and fanatical rage, now too weak and wicked policy of his majesty’s 


commonly to be found among the different | P 
sects in that country; a uniform submis- 
sion to law; and that which is essential to 
the attainment of those great ends, the 
mitigation and gradual extinction of the 
spirit of disturbance, insurrection, cevas- 
tation, plunder and massacre, which has 
vailed among the Irish peasantry with 
more or less violence, but almost without 
intermission, as far back as we can trace 
their authentic history. I own I have beea 
often astonished to find men of sense and 
information imputing this melancholy con- 
dition of society in Ireland, to this or the 
other measure, or system of this or the 
other mminsetry of the present reign; & 


exculpated of all those who have at any 
time had a share in the government of the 
peed from the days of Burleigh, Bacon, 
and Walsingham, down to those of their 
present successors in the responsible de- 
rtments of the state ; neither lord Straf- 
ford, a name not free, perhaps, from just 
ich has been distinguished | re roach, but illustrious also for talents 
a continued series of acts of lenity | and virtues, to which his descendant, the 
and beneficence to that country. Butl noble earl I have mentioned, must look 
was particularly surprised, upon & jate i I 
occasiun, to hear all the miseries end dis- 
cerd we hare. lately witnessed, all the 


Clarendon, the dukes of Ormond, lord 
Somers, lord Cowper, sir Robert Walpole, 
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Mr. Pelham, &c. &c. any more than those 
whom we ourselves have known at different 
times entrusted by his present majesty 
with the conduct of public affairs. But do 
gentlemen seriously believe that all the 
successive measures of so many great, 
enlightened, aad liberal statesmen, have 
been inspired by blind ignorance, tyran- 
nical oppression, or infatuated oa 2 Sk, 
I cannot agree in such a lampoon, both on 
the memory of so many great men whom 
] have learned to reverence and admire, 
and on the general principles and practice 
of the English government for more than 
two centuries. I believe every thing which 
wise and impartial policy could suggest 
has, at different times, been tried, and, 
alas! tried in vain, during that long pe- 
riod; though it cannot be denied that 
occasions have also intervened, where 
passion, prejudice, and short-sighted 
maxims of government have prevailed. 
But, on the whole, the unavoidable con- 
clusion 1s this—to adopt the words of one 
of the learned barristers to whom I re- 
ferred in an early part of what I have sub- 
mitted to the House, as I have seen them 
reported—* There is some radical error 
in the system of Jrish government, and 
this should be sought for and corrected, 
else the seeds of discontent will fructify 
for ever.” The gentleman, indeed, seems 
to have meant a radical error, not in the 
frame and constitution, but in the admi- 
nistration of the Irish government. That 
opinion, I have, I think, clearly refuted. 
To what remaining source, then, are we 
to trace this fundamental defect, whose 
existence is so manifest? To what other 
can it be traced, but to the imperfections 
incident to a local and distinct parliament, 
in a country forming but part, and the 
least powerful part, of an extensive em- 
pire; to that parliament which, though 
often, and now I believe particularly, con- 
taining in it men of as much talents and 
integrity as can exist any where, has yet, 
after the experience of ages, been found 
inadequate to provide an effectual remedy 
for the hitherto incurable maladies of the 
country ? 
Permit me, Sir, here to advert to cer- 
tain arguments I have lately met with, to 
rove that it cannot be expected that an 
incorporated legislature, assembled at 
Westminster, should be able to tranquil- 
lize Ireland, or gradually establish civili- 
zation and a peaceable submission to the 
authority of the laws among the lower 
order of its inhabitants. Such a parlia- 
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ment will be unacquainted, it seems, with 
the local circumstances of a kingdom 
‘¢ which it never sees,” and will be at too 
great a distance to administer in time to 
the wants or wishes of the people, or to 
guard against excesses or discontents 
{Mr. Foster's Speech, p. 65.]. One 
might suppose from this statement, that 
the Irish parliament is in a continual pro- 
gress through the island, or ready to fly 
at a moment from one end of it to the 
other, whenever wishes are to be gratified, 
or discontents suppressed. Does the 
British legislature, in its aggregate state, 
ever see more of Great Britain than is 
contained within the walls of this or the 
other House of parliament; or is it not 
the province of the executive ministers of 
government, not of the legislature, on 
sudden emergencies, to dispense instant 
favours or apply instant coercion, if the 
good of the community shall require the 
one sort of interposition or the other; 
subject, no doubt, to the censure of the 
legislature, if they shall unnecessarily on 
such occasions transgress, but entitled to 
indemnity if they shall appear to have 
acted wisely, in exceeding the bounds of 
their lawful authority ?—** Since,” as has 
been truly said, ‘ neither peace nor war 
necessarily require the act of either legis- 
lature,” (Mr. Foster’s Speech, p. 53], 
and the supreme executive government 
in London is, by the constitution of ‘the 
empire, entrusted with the care of repel- 
ling any sudden and unexpected invasion 
even of Ireland, by a foreign enemy, one 
would imagine that branches of that exe- 
cutive government which will continue 
resident in Dublin, might be supposed 
adequate to whatever immediate measures 
any emergency alike sudden and unex- 
pected may call for, towards the suppres- 
sion of riots, insurrection, or rebellion 
in that country. I am most willing and 
ready to allow extraordinary merit to the 
energy of the Irish parliament during the 
late fatal rebellion, which the concurrent 
exertions of both legislatures, of the 
executive government of both countries, 
and, above all, of the brave troops of 
Ireland and Great Britath, under the be- 
nign Providence of God, bave so fortu- 
nately repressed, though I fear, not to- 
tally extinguished; but I should think it 
an ill compliment to the Irish parliament 
and the Irish nation, were I to suppose 
that the distinguished share they have had 
in the happy change which has been ef- 
fected, could be in any great degree as- 
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cribed to the impression made by a pro- 
cession of 200 members of that parlia- 
ment, with the mace at their head, through 
the streets of Dublin, from College Green 
to the Castle [Mr. Foster’s Speech, p, 
66]. It seems this idea of a resident le- 
gislature is to be carried so far as to war- 
rant the supposition, that if Scotland had 
had its parliament sitting at Edinburgh, 
the conspiracy which has been traced to 
that country, would have been sooner de- 
veloped, and more completely crushed. 
ds it then recommended that the Scotch 
union should be dissolved ?) Or is the 
parliament in London only competent to 
preserve tranquillity on the south side of 
the Tweed? It is asked, if a resident 
parliament and resident gentry cannot 
soften the manners, amend the habits, or 
Pome social intercourse, will no par- 
lament and fewer resident gentry do it 
[Mr. Foster’s Speech, p. 64]? I an- 
swer this by another question, Has what 
as called a resident parliament done it ? 
Ithas not: it is not pretended that it has. 
It has been said, Will a legislative union 
appease Catholic discontent, or assuage 
the animosity of the Protestants? I an- 
swer, I am satisfied the separate parlia- 
ment of Ireland never will, perhaps with 
safety it never.can, admit the Catholics 
to participate in the higher political privi- 
leges of the state; and the Catholics will 
never quietly submit to an Irish parliament 
exclusively protestant, having learnad to 
consider that exclusive jurisdiction as an 
uppressive tyrannical usurpation of the 
few upon the many. Perhaps a united 
parliament may find it safe to admit them; 
and if their admission were safe, their ex- 
clusion would thenceforward be unjust. I 
will not now enter into the argument of 
that grave and momentous question. I 
have often and long reflected upon it; 
and, if the occasion shall ever require it, 
I shall be ready treely to deliver my senti- 
ments in regard to it. I do not think the 
ae occasion calls for its discussion. 
will only observe, that it seems to be 
the opinion, as well of some of those who 
best understand the interests of the Pro- 
testant establishment, and are most pecu- 
liarly bound in duty to guard and maintain 
them, as of some who have come forward 
in public the earnest and zealous opposers 
of the Catholic claims, should the present 
Jocal parliament remain—of the venerable 
primate of Ireland, as declared in his 
speech on the 22nd of January last, and 
of Dr. Duigenan, as stated in his cele- 
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brated Answer to Mr. Grattan—that Ca- 
tholic emancipation, as it is affectedly 
called, might, in case of the legislative 
incorporation of freland with this country, 
be acceded to without danger. The words 
of Dr. Duigenan are remarkable: as the 
passage is short, I will take the liberty of 
reading it :—** If we were onepeople with 
the British nation, the preponderance of 
the Protestant body of the whole empire 
would be so great, that all rivalship and 
jealousies between Protestants and Ro- 
manists would cease for ever; and it would 
not be necessary, for the safety of the em- 
pire at large, to curb the Romanists by 
any exclusive laws whatsoever.”—If the 
Catholics should not be admitted into the 
united parliament, still they will not then 
have to complain that they are excluded 
by a great minority of the nation; nor 
will they be any longer exposed to that 
sense of a mortifying and galling infe- 
riority, which they say it is the habit, 
which I fear it is in the nature, of their 
local legislature to excite, acted upon and 
stirred up to perpetual exertions of severe 
authority, by the jealousy and apprehen- 
sions to which the struggles of the Catho- 
lics continually give rise. 7 

We have seen the invalidity of the rea- 
sons by which some of the supposed dis- 
advantages to Ireland, likely to arise from 
the assembling of the common legislature 
out of that island, and at the metropolis 
of the empire, have been attempted to be 
proved. Another of those supposed dis-. 
advantages remains to be noticed. It is 
said, the present state of things keeps the 
purse of the Irish nation in the honest 
hands of an Irish parliament; and that if 
a number inferior to those chosen by Great 
Britain shall be sent from Ireland to a 
united legislature, they will carry this 
purse over, and, laying it at the minis- 
ter’s feet, deliver it up to his full power 
and uncontrolled discretion. [Mr. Fos- 
ter’s Speech, p.58.] The strict eco- 
nomy of the Irish parliament, and its pru- 
dent resistance to the calls of the execu- 
tive government for pecuniary supplies, 
however just its claim to that praise, will 
not, I believe, be admitted by the majo- 
rity of those who have opposed a union. 
But has any body ever supposed that York, 
Bristol, and Liverpool, or Limerick, Cork, 
and Waterford, have run a greater risk 
than Westminster and Dublin, in confiding 
the power of their purse to parliaments 
assembled in those last-mentioned cities ? 
Suppose a partner in a mercantile house, 
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established in Cork, to come to England 
on account of the partnership, and with 
full power to act for it; if such a person, 
during his absence in this country, should 
‘make a draft or accept a bill for the ge- 
neral behalf of the concern, would there 
be more danger of injury to the house 
from an improvident exercise of his power 
in that respect in such case, than if he 
had been deputed with equal authority to 
some other city in Ireland, to Derry or 
Belfast, aud had exercised it there ?— 
But when such topics as these are pi hi 
de not gentlemen forget that, accordin 
to the resolutions proposed to be carri 
up to the throne, the rate of taxation be- 
tween the two kingdoms is to be regulated 
by fixed rules and principles, to be agreed 
upon previous to the union? The purse 
Hs Treland therefore will, in a peculiar 
degree, have for its guardians not only the 
members Ireland shall elect, but those also 
chosen by Great Britain, as they can 
never concur in taxing that country with- 
out imposing a burden on this, in a pro- 
portion which Ireland as well as this coun- 
at and not in conjunction with it, but 
while still in its distinct and separate state, 
shall have sanctioned: and hence we have 
no occasion, here, to recur to the argu- 
ment I sometimes submitted to the House, 
in order to show the little ground there is 
to apprehend, that the general interests of 
Ireland will be overlooked or sacrificed by 
a united legislature. In this material in- 
stance of taxation, the very selfishness of 
Great Britain herself will protect (since 
there are atill those who will delight in 
viewing their interests as different) the se- 
parate purse of Ireland.—It seems to be 
chiefly for the purpose of meeting this ar- 
ument that the alarms are raised to which 
referred at the outset; lest the articles 
of union should be infringed to the de- 
triment of Jreland, whenever an infrae- 
tion af them may be thought beneficial to 
Great Britain. To give colour to these 
apprehensions, we are told of the dis- 
avowal of the compact of 1782. This, it 
is said, must create a suspicion that any 
compact made in 1799 may be treated as 
lightly [Mr. Foster's Speech, p. 99]. 
T have shown that no compact of the sort 
insisted on can have been intended in 
1782; that whatever was then held out on 
the part of this country has been strictly 
adhered to; that the claim of the British 
liament to legislate for Irelaad has never 
feed renewed, as I am satisfied it never 
will; but that when there is a compact be- 
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tween two: distinct countries, if either of 
them shall break its part of it, the other 
may be able to resume its former situa- 
tion, whereas, in a case of an incorporat- 
ing union, that is impossible; and that 
therefore such a compact caa only be 
broken by lawless ani revolutionary vio- 
lence ; which, if it were attempted with 
success after a union, would dissolve the 
whole political machine, and is no more 
to be dreaded than any other imaginable 
and tera subversion of the state. 

t has been in fact the case as te 
the Scotch union? No candid man, who 
is versed in the history of this coun 
sincethat memorable transaction, will deny 
that its spirit, in all its clear and impor- 
tant parts, in all its fundamental and essen- 
tial conditions, has been adhered to ever 
since with scrupulous and sacred inviola- 
bility. The contrary, indeed, has been 
often, and was early attempted to be 
proved by the violence of faction, and to 
serve the purposes of the day, though at 
the risk of no matter what public mischief 
and confusion. Such, among others, was 
the attempt in 1713, when, parties run- 
ning high, the reluctance of the Scotch 
to submit to a general malt-tax was laid 
hold of, and their representatives per- 
suaded, though upon a doubtful construc- 
tion of one of the secon clauses of the 
treaty, and one whose effect at best was 
only to be of temporary and short dura- 
tion, to raise a cry that those articles of 
the union which were in favour of Scot- 
land hed been infringed; and even to bring 
forward a motien in parliament for its for- 
mal dissolution ;* a motion which those 
who had encouraged it were far, I believe, 
from wishing to sueceed, having done se 
merely with the hope that it weuld contri- 
bute to the overthrow of an administra- 
tion to which they expected to succeed. 
In hunting for objections on the present 
occasion, the circumstances of that occur- 
rence have been eagerly looked into. But 
as one of the last, mal certainly not the 
least of those who have epposed the pro- 

of a union, scarcely appears to have 
thought they could be employed to any 
useful purpose on his side of the question, 
Ido not ‘deste it necessary for me to de- 
tain the House by any particular obeer- 
vations upon them. I do not exactly ua- 
derstand, after the candid declaration, 
that the extension of the late income-tax 
is neither a breach of any of the articles 


* See Vol. 6G, p. 1216. 
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of the Scotch union, nor even suspected 
to have been meant as an evasion of it, 
why it is mentioned as affording an argu- 
ment to persuade Ireland not to agree to 
a similar union. ‘* Time and circum- 
stances,” it is said, ** have set aside the 

reat beneficial difference in taxation which 
induced Scotland to consent to a union.” 
And we are told, “ that instead of taxing 
‘the land, the income arising out of the 
land is taxed, and that the effect is there- 
fore the same to the Scotchman as if the 
articles of union were broken.” ([Mr. 
Foster’s Speech, p. 96.] Sir, I should 
like to ask, whether, when the tee, the 
coffee, the wine, the sugar, &c. a Scotch- 
man purchases, with the income arising 
from his land, is taxed at the same rate 
as those articles are in England, it might 
not as well be argued that this alters the 
settled proportion of Jand-tax, and amounts 
toa virtual breach of the articles of union? 
But what part of the history of that trans- 
action proves, that a difference in taxa- 
tion was the ruling motive with Scotland 
upon that occasion? The ratio of the 
tax on land between the two countries 
was settled on particular grounds, in my 
Opinion reasonable in themselves, and sa- 
tisfactory to the parties concerned; they 
may be seen stated at length in De Foe’s 
book. In regard to the taxation of a 
particular sort of beer or ale used only in 
Scotland, 8 difference was also stipulated 
for in favour of that country, and likewise 
an exemption from certain temporary du- 
ties then existing in England, and from 
any tax to be imposed on malt during the 
war. But as to all the other great duties 
of customs and excise then in force in 
England, and all duties to be imposed 
after the expiration of those temporary 
taxes, except in the case of the sort of 
beer I have mentioned, an equality of 
rates was expressly agreed to, though 
with this equitable qualification, that, 
besides a certain sum to be paid imme- 
diately, a fund should be created equal to 
such portion of the share of the ¢ommon 
revenue which would be raised on Scot- 
land, as might be applicable to the then 
debts of England; to be applied, in the 
first place, to the extinction of the debts 
of Scotland, and afterwards to objects of 
local improvement there. I conceive that 
Scotland, when she agrecd to the union, 
Jooked to far other advantages than a ge- 
neral and supposed beneficial difference in 
taxation, a difference she could always in- 
sure withouta union. She looked to advan- 
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tages which, by increasing her wealth and 
general income, would enable her to flou- 
rish under an equal ratio of contribution— 
the points the two parties had agreed on 
excepted—to the common exigencies of 
the united state. Whether she has been 
disappointed in that motive for her con- 
duct, and that prospect to which she 


looked forward, I will now proceed to in- 
quire. : 
Indeed, that Scotland has thriven 


through the whole course of the present 
century to an extraordinary degree, in al) 
the branches of national wealth and im- 
 shbbgedabi is a fact notorious to all who 
ave attended to the progress of that part 
of the kingdom. But it is said, ** the ar- 
gument is shallow which attributes every 
increase of trade, of population, of wealth, 
in Scotland, from that day to this, to the 
union, as if fothing was due to the pro~ 
gressive state of the world during a cene 
tury, and Scotland alone amidst surround- 
ing nations, was to have remained stati- 
onary ;” and it is added, * if such was the 
viciousness of her constitution, the mise- 
ries of her situation, or the depression of 
her resources, well might she have 
accepted any terms.” [Mr. Foster's 
Speech, p. 104.] I do not believe it was: 
ever the intention of an et to ascribe 
all the improvements of Scotland exclu- 
sively to the union. The general causes 
alluded to have no doubt operated there, 
but one might ask in this place, why those 
causes are supposed to have been of such 
werful agency in Scotland since 1707, 
But of none in Treland before and since 
1782? It is often difficult to ascertain 
with exact precision the specific causes of 
national prosperity, and to assign to each 
its true shire in the general effect. - If the 
union put Scotland in a secure situation 
of participating in the influence of events 
aati circumstances which were destined 
to meliorate all the parts of the British 
dominions, much was gained by that 
country, and thus far I think I have al- 
ready proved. I have referred to the 
known oppression exercised towards her 
by her more powerful neighbour while 
they had separate parliaments, the conti- 
nuanee or renewal of which was, by the 
union effectually prevented. I have more- 
over shown that what England then prac- 
tised against Scotland, though to her 
own detriment, and England and Great 
Britain long afterwards are accused of hav- 
ing practised against Ireland, may be 
again practised against her by a separate 
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government remaining in this country. 
This is no threat; none now living will 
ever be so unwise or so unjust as to at- 
tempt it. But can they entail their wis- 
dom or their justice on succeeding ages 
and their yet-unborn successors in influ- 
ence or power? Arguments and facts, how- 
ever satisfactory and numerous, might 
casily be adduced to show that the union 
has not merely proved of this negative 
advantage to Scotland, but has been in a 
great degree the direct cause of her in- 
creased prosperity. On this head the 
House cannot have forgot the convincing 
statements made on a former day by a 
right hon. gentleman peculiarly skilled in 
the history and situation of that country. 
I shall therefore content myself with ad- 
ding only a vesy few circumstances to 
what was detailed upon that occasion. 
If I can make it probable that the trade 
of Scotland has increased since the year 
1707, in a greater ratio than that of Eng- 
land, I think I shall have a right to con- 
clude that this excess in the improvement 
of the former country has been owing to 
the union. That transaction was not 
likely to benefit England in the same 
proporions other general causes of me- 
ioration would probably do so to a 
_ greater extent, from her superior advan- 
tages of climate, situation, and capital. 

_ The facts I have to state are these: 
The Scotch duties of excise at the time 
of the union amounted only to 30,000/. 
those of customs to 35,000/.—or, to- 
gether to65,000/. At that time the cus- 
toms of England were 1,341,559/. the 
excise 947,602/.; together 2,289,16140. 
The gross total receipt from the customs 
of Scotland in 1707 was 403,536/.; from 
the excise of that country 958,173/. 
Those two sums make 1,361,709/. In Eng- 
land the gross amount received in the 
same year from the customs was6,124,346/. 
that from the excise] 1 ,080,044/.—together 
17,204,390/, Now, Sir, that sum large 
as it is, falls extremely short indeed 
of what it should have been if the ad- 
vance in its amount had been in the 
same proportion as that which appears to 
have taken place in regard to the customs 
and’ excise in Scotland; for it will be 
found that by that ratio the amount for 
England would have been very near 48 
millions. It may indeed with truth besaid, 
that the rate of those duties was very 
considerably Jower in Scotland than in 
England at the time of the union; but, 
although by the stipulations of that treaty 
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they were (with the exceptions I have 
mentioned) to become the same after it 
in both countries, yet parliament, autho- 
rised so to do under the 14th article of 
the treaty, has in truth so greatly favoured 
Scotland since in respect of two of the 
main objects of excise revenue, malt and 
distilled spirits that the first in that coun- 
try does not now, and did not in the year 
1797, pay more than one-half, and the 
other not two-thirds of the English duties. 
It is also to be observed, that a heavy 
duty on many articles consumed in 
Scotland, such as, tea, sugar, coffee, &c. 
&c. aod which is therefore in truth paid 
by that country, is now collected in Eng- 
land. But if another mode of comparison 
should be preferred, we may find the mate- 
rials for it in De Foe. That writer informs 
us that it had been estimated thatthe cus- 
toms and excise of Scotland, if put on the 
same footing with those taxes in England 
at the time of the union, would have pro- 
duced—customs 70,000/,—excise 40,000/. 
—in all 110,000/. Now, even this sum will 
be found to be, to the produce of those du-: 
tics in England at that time, not as the 
Roe produce in Scotland is to that in 
<ngland, but as it is to a sum exceeding 
that by which more than one-half, viz.. 
28,337,9191. Upon the whole, it is im- 
possible not to see that the produce of 
those two great branches of revenue, 
which may be taken as tolerably exact 
measures of the trade, both foreign and 
internal, of each country, has increased 
in a much greater proportion in Scotland 
than in England. 

But we are asked, “ Has Scotland ad- 
vanced in prosperity since the union as 
much ag Ireland?” [Mr. Foster's Speech, 
p- 104.] Any one who had given entire 
credit to the frequent complaints of ty- 
rannical oppression exercised by this coun- 
try almost constantly towards Ireland, 
might be apt to conceive, that whatever 
shall make it probable that the improve- 
ment of Scotland had done much more 
than keep pace with that of England dur- 
ing that period, must tend a fortiozi, to 
show that it must have greatly surpassed 
that of Ireland. But knowing how often 
those complaints have been made from 
party considerations, or dictated by spleen 
and ill humour, I do not think we ought 
to content ourselves with such a general 
presumption. No single branch of trade 
or manufacture, common to the two coun- 
tries, can afford a satisfactory criterion 
by which to decide the question. Their 
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‘Jinen trade has been compared, and cal- | pecting, however, that there are some 
culations have been stated reat mistakes on the subject of the po- 
pulation of these kingdoms, and the pro- 

essive increase of numbers in each dur- 

is far from the only considerable manu- ing the present century ; that the numbers 
It is admitted to be | in Ireland have of late been greatly exag- 
erated, or those in Scotland (and, in- 
deed, in England) much under-rated. It 
‘3 said, the population of Scotland at the 
a million, and that it is now but 


Perhaps a comparison 0 

venue of each will furnish a better test-— 
‘I think it will not be denied, that, 

‘the extraordinary ex and a half; whereas Ireland, 

the taxes in Ireland have been strained of | whose inhabitants then were little more 

late to nearly as high & pitch as is consist- | than a million and a half, has now a popu- 

ent with the ease, comfort, of near four millions and a half 

(Mr. Foster’s Speech, p- 105]. Ido 

these numbers, 

may have been 


taken ; but statements might have been 
found, according to which the comparison 
would have turned out still more to the 
advantage of the argument for the sake o 

which it has been made. — According to 
De Foe, the number of inhabitants i 
Scotland at the time of the union was, 


that ‘country 
‘population and natural advantages, yields 


the greatest annual amount of public in- 
come must be in the ‘most prosperous si- 
tuation.—Now, how does the case stand? 
Scotland is acknowledged to contain many 
fewer inhabitants than Ireland, though in 
‘extent the first somewhat exceeds the lat- 
ter country ; the soil of Scotland is much | instea 

the least fertile; sits climate assuredly is | li and most of the modern calculations 


not so temperate as that of Ireland ; and 
ita ports and other natural advantages for number stated, of about a@ million and @ 


foreign trade, one great source of revenue, half, (Chalmers’s Estimate, P- 294, note. 
are much inferior. Sir J. Sinclair's Scotland, vol. 
considerably under. [Dr- Webster's 


‘differences in favour of Ireland, it will be | some 
found that the gross reven ied i } On the other hand, all the au- 
Scotland in the year before last, ‘ics I have happened to meet with 
within considerably less than 100,000/. of | for raising the population of Ireland so 
that of Ireland: the latter amounted to 
1,965,130. Ir. equal to 1,813,966/. Br.; 
the former to 1,7 34,472]. leaving & diffe- 
rence only of 79494/. According to the | I then meant to refer, 
ave just stated as be- | pu 
reland, if the two countries | weight for taking it still higher, namely, 
‘ew the | at five millions.° 
But, Sir, is it conceivable that Scot- 
and having in the last hundred years imr 
proportion. roved so much in trade, manufactures, 
ut “ has the population of Scotland | and agriculture, having been visited by no 
kept pace in due proportion with that of | violent epidemical distempers, and cef- 
Ireland?” (Mr. oster’s Speech, p- 105.] | tainly not having on the whole suffered 
Sir, the population of Ireland is conside- j more, notwithstanding the two short rebel- 
rably greater, in proportion to its extent, lions in 1715 and 1745, than Treland from 
than that of Scotland ; but if the much | internal disturbances, should have expe- 


amaler number of inhabitants of the latter 
ossess as much more useful wealth, that 
is, if they can with equal ease to them- 
ee paar a as 7 ae bce 
warde © e exigencies of the ny fo staat Mr. Keogh Authentic Statement of the Pro- 
he the ee at AB VERY ree aan ceedings of the Roman Catholics of Dublin, 
ow Ireland can be const ered as 10 ®) oth April, 1795. Five millions, Mr. Lewins, 
state of more rapid progression in point | and Mr. Emmett; Report of the Secret Com- 
of riches and individual or national pros: | mittee of the House of Lords of Ireland, 1798, 
perity than Scotland. I cannot help sus- | App- No. vi. 
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_ 


nd a half, Messrs. Hlamil- 
ton Rowan and Tone: Jackson's Trial: Re- 
port of the Secret Committee of the House of 
Commons of Ireland, 17 98, App. No. xxt-& 


® Four millions a 
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rienced either a diminution of one fourth 
or more, or even but an increase of one 
third of her population, while that of Ire- 
‘land has been multiplied four or five fold? 
It is true, more authentic calculations do 
“Not carry the population of the latter so 
high. Dr. Price, in 1773, reckoned it 
‘only 1,908,207, and he then computed 
that of Scotland at one million and a half. 
[ Reversionary Payments, p.185.] Lord 
Auckland, in his Letters to lord Carlisle 
in 1779, says, ‘the common large calcu- 
lation” of the numbers in Ireland was at 
_that time two millions, | Lord North, in 
_ the debate on the Irish Propositions in 
1785, stated then at 2,300,000. In the 
same debate, a gentleman, who is a na- 
tive of that country, admitted them to be 
under two millions and a half. So late as 


1792, Mr. Burke, throughout his letter” 


to sir Hercules Langrishe, takes them at 
three millions. In that year, however, 
the subject having been much attended 
to in Ireland, particularly by the late Mr. 
Bushe, one a the commissioners of the 
revenue there, according to the accounts 
which were then exhibited to the House 
of Commons, the number of houses in 
Ireland was computed at 701,102, which, 
reckoning 5 persons to each house, gives 
3,505,510 for the number of inhabitants ; 
at 51, 3,856,061; and at 6, 4,206,612. 
Dr. Beaufort thinks it reasonable, ‘ when 
we take into consideration the great popu- 
lousness of the poorest cottages, the many 
crowded houses in Dublin and other large 
towns, and that the university, barracks, 
hospitals, and ‘public offices, are not in- 
cluded in the hearth money returns.’ to 
rate the number of persons, on the hypo- 
thesis of only 701,102 houses, at the me- 
dium reckoning of five and half to each 
house, and to state the population on the 
whole at about 3,850,000 [Memoir of a 
Map of Ireland, p- 142.] He appears to 
have had communications with Mr. Bushe, 
on the subject, and therefore this may be 
conjectured to have been also the opinion 
of that very accurate and intelligent per- 
son. This last computation may, per- 
haps, be near the truth, M y scepticism, 
is chicfly with regard to the received opi- 
nions as to the population of Scotland, 
concerning which, I think, I could adduce 
many facts and arguments, besides the 
general considerations I have hinted at, to 
render it probable that it approaches 
nearer that of Ireland, though, no doubt, 
very considerably under it, than has of 
late been generally supposed. 
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Among the reasons drawn from the 
supposed peculiar situation of Scotland 
before the union, which are thought to 
show that such a measure might be very 
advantageous to that country, without 
being so to Ireland, are two, concerning 
which I will say a very few words. They 
haye been adduced, I presume, principally 
as instances of the comparative, “ vicious- 
ness of the constitution of Scotland, and 
to justify the opinion that it was not 
worth preserving.” 1. One is, “ that the 
two Houses sat together,” i. e. that there 
were not two Houses, ‘and that the king, 
by his power of creating peers, could at 
any time overpower the voices of the 
Commons.” 2. The other, “ that the 
Scotch parliament, even with this imper- 
fect constitution had not a deliberate 
power, because it could discuss no sub- 
ject but what was previously prepared by 
the lords of the articles.” (Mr. Fosters 
Speech, p. 10].] 1. As to the first, there 
certainly was but one House in the Scotch 
parliament, which continued in that re- 
spect to resemble the original form of the 
English ; but it is a point of considerable 
doubt whether an act of that parliament, 
which was originally considered as com- 
posed of four distinct estates, and after 
the abolition of the prelacy, and to the 
very last of three; 1. noblemen; 2. ba- 
rons, i. e. representatives of shires; and, 
3. burrows, i. e. members for boroughs; 
was valid without a concurrence of the 
majority of each estate. There are great 
authorities on both sides of the question 
[Craig de Feudis, lib. i, dieg. 7, sect. 11, 
Mackenzie’s Institutes, p. 402. Wight 
on Elections, p..83.]; and the very doubt 
seems to prove that, in all cases of import- 
ance, such concurrence had, in fact 
taken place. In the lists of the divisions on 
the treaty of union preserved by De Foe, 
it appears that the votes of each estate 
were kept distinct: and that on every 
question divided upon and carried, there 
was a majority of each. Be this point, 
however, as it may, it would seem that 
the crown had not found it expedient to 
exercise its prerogative, by creating an 
excess in the number of peers; for, in 
fact, at the time of the union, the whole 
number of noblemen in the patliament of 
Scotland was but 154, while that of the 
commoners was 156. [De Foe, Wight, 
Robertson, &c.] Karly in the preceding 
reign no less than 26 members for coun- 
ties had been added at once to the repre- 
sentative part of the Icgislature of Scote 
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land: afterwards an additional parliamen- 
tary borough was erected; and a very 
short time before the union, Mr. Fletcher 
of Saltoun had proposed to provide by 
statute, “ that in a time coming, for every 
nobleman that should be created there 
should be a baron added to the parlia- 
nient.” [Fletcher's Works, p. 288 His 
miotion did not, indecd, pass: but from 
the known history of the Act of Security, 
which the popular interest in that very 
parliament had been able not only to 
carry there, but to force the queen to as- 
sént to, is it too much to conclude, that if 
“the method of outnumbering the com- 
miners by creating new peers, had been 
attempted, which is supposed to have 
been so easy, such a motion would have 
béen less unsuccessful? 2. As to the 
ldrds of the articles, what has been 
observed on that subject is clearly the 
effect’ df oversight: many years before 
the union, by an act of the Scotch parlia- 
ment, that institution had been totally 
abolished, and’ it made as little a part of 
the constitution of Scotland in 1707, 
as ‘the court’ of Star-chamber, or High- 
commission court did of that of England. 

Before I quit this subject, of the ad- 
vantages Scotland has derived from the 
union, I must beg leave to take notice of 
a passage or two in Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations ; from which inferences have been 
drawn or surmised, as if that judicious 
aod impartial writer had not conceived 
that that event had tended to improve 
the prosperity of his native country. We 
have been told here, that he has imputed 
the increased trade of. Scotland to the 
establishment of banks. He has certainly 
said, that within five and twefity or thirty 

éars from the time’in which he was writ- 
ing, many private banking companies had 
been erected in every considerable town, 
and in many country villages of Scotland, 
and he ‘gives it as his opinion, * that the 
country had derived great benefit from 
that circumstance.” [Vol. i. p. 442] I 
have no intention to question that opinion. 
But it will be foun that Dr. Smith is 
very far from considering the’ banks, 
either public or private, as the exclusive 
cause of the increase of trade in Scotland. 
He says, he had heard it asserted, that 
the trade of Glasgow had been doubled 
in about fifteen years after the first erec- 
tion of banks there, and thst the trade of 
Scotland had been more than quadrupled 
since the first erection of the public 
banks at Edinburgh; one in 1695,-the 
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other in 1727:” and immediately adda, 
“if either of them have increased in 
this proportion, it seems to be an effect 
too great to be accounted for by the sole 
operation of this cause.”” , 
Other passages, however, are menv- 
tioned, to show that he did not think 
the union promoted trade .or manu- 
facturesin Scotland. [ Mr, Foster's Speech, 
p- mee One is as follows: Of all com- 
mercial advantages which Scotland has 
derived from the union, the rise in the 
price of cattle is, perhaps, the greatest.’’ 
This is an extraordinary proof that he 
‘‘ did not think that it derived any com- 
mercial advantages from it.” But it 
seems this must be a very poor advantage 
to Scotland, because the policy of Ire!and 
has been to impose duties in order to 
check the export of live cattle. Cae 
Foster’s Speech, p. 106.| Sir, till all the. 
circumstances of the two cases shall have 
been compared, till it.is made out that 
the imposition of those restrictive dutics 
18 goo ad in Ireland, till it is then 
proved that, being so, it would have been, 
good policy in regard to Scotland, and 
till it is shown, that, because a legislative 
union between Scotland and England 
opened a free export of cattle fromm the 
former, therefore a similar union between 
Ireland and Great Britain must neces- 
sarily open a like exportation from Ire- 
land; till these positions are estab- 
lished, Ido not see what possible advan- | 
tage the able advocate, who has resorted | 
to the authority of Dr. Smith on this 
point, can derive from it in support of his 
argument. Dr. Smith’s favourite doc- 
trine is, that agriculture is preferable to" 
commerce, and that the commerce most 
connected with agriculture is thebest; and 
he mentions the'effect of the union in regard 
to the price of cattle in Scotland, to show 
that “it has not only raised the value of 
lands in the Highlands, but has been the 
rincipal cause of the improvement of the 
ow country.”—-Another passage referred 
to for the same purpose is this: ‘ The 
price of wool was reduced by the 
union, excluding it from the great . 
markets in Europe, and confining it 
to the narrow one of England.” (Mr. 
Foster’s Speech, p. 106.] Permit me to 
add to this the part of the context which 
immediately follows; viz. ‘ The value 
of the greater part of the lands in the 
southern. counties, which are chiefly a 
sheep country, would have been very 
deeply affected by this event, had not the 
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rise in the price of butcher’s meat fully 
compensated the fall in the price of wool.”” 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations vol. i. p. 369. ] 
aking the whole therefore together, it is 
clear the authorthought this restrictionhad, 
on thewhole, beenof no positive disadvan- 
tage. But it is not a restriction confined 
to Scotland, nor any essential or necessary 
part of the treaty of union ; it was part of 
a general system for the whole united 
kingdom, thought at the time, to be for the 
good of the whole. I am not now called 
upon to give an opinion on this verata 
questto; I will only observe, that the parlia-. 
ment of Scotland had long acted on the 
same principle; thatif the united legislature 
shall ever come to think that it is sounder 
policy to allow the exportation of wool, 
there is nothing in the articles of union to 
prevent the extension of that freedom to 
Scotland ; and that insuchcaseit probably 
would be extended to that country. In the 
mean time it will be recollected that, for 
the consent of Scotland at the time to 
admit of the prohibition, a valuable consi- 
deration was to be paid out of the general 
equivalent stipulated for by the 15th arti- 
cle of the treaty. 
Indeed, Sir, iat disguise my asto- 
nishment that Dr. Smith should have been 
called as a witness on the present occa- 
sion ; but as he has been produced, I hope 
1 may be allowed to use the legal privi- 
lege permitted in such cases of a cross- 
examination ; and I will show the House, 
by reading a passage where he expressly 
treats of a union between Ireland and 
Great Britain, what the real sentiments 
of that author were on the subject. The 
gentlemen cannot dispute either the credit 
or competency of an authority to which 
they themselves have chosen to refer: 
‘* By a union with Great Britain, Ireland 
would gain, besides the freedom of trade, 
other advantages much more important. 
By the union with England, the middlin 
and inferior ranks of pecpre in Scotland 
gained a complete deliverance from the 
power of an aristocracy which had before 
oppressed them. By aunion with Great 
Britain the greater part of the people of 
ell ranks in Ireland would gain an equally 
complete deliverance from a much more 
oppressive aristocracy, not founded, like 
that of Scotland, in the natural and res- 
poe distinctions of birth and fortune, 
ut the most odious of all distinctions, 
which more than any other animate the 
insolence of the oppressors, and the hatred 
aod indignation of the oppressed, and 
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which ‘commonly render the inhabitants 
of the same country more hostile than 
those of other countries ever are. With- 


out an union with Great Britain, the in- 
habitants of Ireland are not likely, for 


many ages, to consider themselves as one 
people.’ [Vol. 3, p. 460]. . 


Among the evils with which the oppo- . 
re- 


nents of an union alarm the people o 


land as likely to befal their country from. 
that measure, are an increased emigration, , 


and the permanent or temporary non-e- 


sidence of a great number of persons of 


rank and opulence. The general complaint 
against absentees is of a very long stand- 
ing. For my own part, I have never been 
of the number of those who im 
law and positive regulation can with effect, 
or ought in propriety to be applied in 
restriction of the natural liberty which 


belongs to every individual, of fixin his | 
in- 


residence, exercising his talents an 
dustry, or spending his income, wherever 


he thinks it most convenient or ageeable. | 


A general ne exeant regno would be a 
strange part of the system of any govern- 
ment, and that country must be of a sin- 
gular description whic l 
natives should be imprisoned within its 


limits by the sanction of penal Jaws and 
pecuniary mulcts. If you can but restore, . 


or rather establish tranquillity, police, the 
security of life and property, in Ireland, 
depend 

ous climate of that favoured island, its 
almost unrivalled advantages for trade and 
agriculture, added to the powerful senti- 
ment which attaches mankind in general, 


with a fond psepossession to the place | 


which gave them birth, will fix at home, 
or attract with all the riches their abilities 
or diligence may have acquired for them 


in other parts of the world, such numbers 


of Jrishmen now prompted to emigrate or 
detained from returning by the unsettled 
state of their native country, as will 
more than counterbalance whatever non- 
residence may arise from the periodical 
sittings of the common parliament of 
Great Britain. That non-residence will 
be only occasional. It will reach little 
farther than the members of the legislature 
and their families. The seat of judicature 
and the loca] executive government will, 
I presume, continue where they are; and 
I believe those who frequent the gayer 
walks of life will not suppose that the 
votaries of pleasure and dissipation in Ire- 
land will think the circumstance of the 


ine that 


requires that its 


upon it the happy soil and salubri- | 


[ ey 
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ing to London any great a:ldition to the 
allurements of that place. That part of 
the population of this metropolis and of 
Bath will remain pretty much as before. 
Indeed, I cannot help thinking there are 
several strong reasons in favour of the pro- 
bability, that, on the whole, the fear en- 
, tertained of a diminution of wealth and 
population by an increase of absentees 
would not be verified by the event. Will 
the House give me leave here to recall to 
their recollection the -observation of a 
noble lord (Hawkesbury) on this part of 
the argument, which struck me as of 
great weight, namely, that the importagce 
of a seat in the united and imperial legis- 
lature, the election to which, whether in 
Great Britain or Ireland, would then be 
indifferent to many persons anxious to 
obtain it, would be felt by men possessed 
of property and interest in the latter king- 
dom as much greater than that of one in 
her present local parliament. They would 
therefore. have a more powerful motive 
for attending to the cultivation of their 
influence there; and this could only be 
done effectually by frequent residence on 
their estates, and the expenditure of a 
considerable part of their Irish income, 
perhaps of their English also, in Ireland. 
This must particularly happen in regard 
to county elections, in favour of which 
eort of representation I make no scruple 
to acknowledge my predilection, and to 
those in towns where the right is popular 
and extensive. If the absence of persons 
of distinction and fortune were to increase, 
we have heard the very respectable opinion 
of an hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel), who 
seemed to speak on the subject from re- 
flection and personal observation, and who 
must be considered as deserving peculiar 
attention in regard to it, that the mer- 
chant and manufacturer would probably 
feel their means and disposition for exer- 
tion expand, and their efforts become 
more successful; that they would, as it 
were, breathe a freer air, by the removal 
from their neighbourhood, of the splendor 
and dignity of rank and hereditary opu- 
lence ; and that, as the flaurishing condi- 
tion of trade and manufactures naturally 
tends to augment the population of a 
country, this effect would much more 
than counteract the mischief apprehended. 
The hon. gentleman spoke, indeed, with 
liberal and laudable sentiments of respect 
for that aristocracy, which forms so es- 
sential a part of our excellent constitution, 
but he seemed to entertain the idea that 
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commerce and industry, though they live 
by the demands and consumption of the 
great, thrive best at a distance from 
them 

“‘ Uritenim fulgore suo, qui preegravat artes 

Infra se positas.” 

With great deference, however, I doubt 
the justness of his opinion, because it both 
differs from the most general sentiment, 
and militates against the arguments in fg- 
vour of that frequent and easy intercourse 
between the different, but intimately con- 
nected orders and classes of our great 
civil and political system, which is so gra- 
tifying to our feelings, and seems so con- 
sonant to reason. 

But as to the supposed tendency of a 
parliamentary union to produce an in- 
creased emigration and non-residence of 
the great in Ireland, I own I consider 
the experimental knowledge we have, in 
this as in other respects, derived from the 
case of Scotland, as of much more weight 
than any conjectural 2 prior’ arguments 
which can be sugpened cn the one side 
or the other. It has often been stated, 
and indeed never denied, that no nobility 
and gentry reside more at home than 
those of that country. They almost uni- 
versally pass the summer on their estates, 


occupied in the pleasures of rural hospi- | 


tality, and the improvement of the na- 
tional agriculture by encouragement and 
example; and many of them spend the 
rest of the year in Edinburgh. 
derful advances that capital of the country 
bas made in its size, population, wealth, 
convenience, and elegance, since the 
union and removal of its parliament, are 
notorious. I will not say that the union 
has caused this; that it has hada chief 
share in producing the great general im- 
provement in Scotland, I think I have 


shewn to be extremely probable; but it - 


is evident, at least, that the union has 


not prevented the increased prosperity of — 


Edinburgh. Yet the advocates against 
that measure in Scotland were as loud and 
as positive in their prophecies, that this 
antient seat of majesty, on the removal 
of the legislature, would sink into poverty, 
misery, and desolation, as many in Ireland 
have been of late, on similar grounds, in 
foretelling to the great and respectable 
metropolis of that kingdom, that its ruin 
will be the infallible and speedy conse-~ 

uence of the measure now under consi- 

eration. Indeed, the common people of 


Dublin have had this topic so impressed 


on their minds in every possible way, that 


~~ 


he wone - 
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many of them, I believe, have at last been 
brought almost to give literal credit to the 
ironical prediction, that when the parlia- 
ment shall cease to sit there, the. town 
will become such a perfect rus in urbe, as 
to furnish a new source of provisions for 
victualling the British fleet, by the exten- 
sive. pastures into which its streets and 
squares are to be converted. It seems 
almost ridiculous to say that such sort of 
arguments can have succeeded, yet I ve- 
rily believe they have to a very -consi- 
derable degree. Nay, more, I have seen 
it asserted in some publication against the 

roposed union, with a confidence which 
hardly could have existed without the 
author’s own belief of the fact, that Edin- 
burgh, whatever may be pretended to the 
contrary, has, in truth, been in a constant 
state of decay ever since the loss of the 
parliament. The only answer such an ig- 
norant assertion seems to deserve is that 
ludicrous one | have read in one of the 


polemical writers in favour of the measure, 


who supposes himself to be told by a cor- 
respondent that he has found with regret 
the fact was really so; for that upon in- 
quiry among some gentlemen and ladies, 
natives of Scotland, and inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, they.had assured him, that 
that ancient city had sutiered so very much 
from.the fatal event of the union, that the 
Scotch: had been actually. under the ne- 
cessity: of building a.very large new one 
close to it. Sir, alearned gentleman of 
our sister kingdom, whose tract against 
the union is certainly the performance of 
a man of abilities [Jebb on the Irish 
Union}, has, however, a very curious way 
of arguing on the fact, in which he admits, 
that the union has not occasioned emigra- 
tion and non-residence in Scotland; but 
the analogy of which, in regard to what 
there may be reason to expect in the case 
of Ireland, he will by no. means, allow. 
The fact he admits in these very strong 
terms: ‘“ Can..there be adduced five in- 
stances of men of rank in Scotland, how- 
ever powerful and extended their English 
coanexions, whose chief or least temporary 
residence isnotin Scotland?” Andagain:” 
** a Scotch absentee is only a political or 
commercial speeulator, who will in the 
end enrich and-adorn his native country : 
his money, acquired where it may be, and 
after absence ever so. long, centers there.” 
But this, it seems, is all the anomalous ef- 
fect of a peculiar nationality in the Scotch 
which a similarity of circumstances has 


no teadency to produce in any other 
l : 
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people, and especially not in the Irish ; 
though many of the inhabitants of one 
part of that country are not very distant 
descendants from Scottish ancestors, and 
most of the rest throughout the kingdom. 
are probably either sprung from one com.-° 
mon Celtic stock with the Highlanders, 
or else of that Saxon or Teutonic race 
who appear, in the early ages of the 
Christian era, to'have over-run and set-: 
tled themselves in all the low country of 
Scotland as well as of England. An 
Irishman, it seems, is a being of a differ- 
ent sort. ‘Scarcely an: instance,” it is 
said, ** occurs of the wealth and influence 
obtained by Irish men in England, pro- 
ducing advantages: to Ireland; they 
seem ashamed of the name, and eager 
to divest themselves of all pretensions 
to it” [Jebb p. 49.]. Alas! Sir, it 
is. painful to see that men of under- 
standing can resort to such grounds of 
opposition, or suffer themselves to fall 
into reasonings and opinions scarcely fit 
for the most vulgar: minds, and entire! 

unworthy of the cultivated sense which 
seems to belong to this gentleman, and ° 
ought to be the attribute of all who profess | 
themselves either lawyers or statesmen. If: 
the difference in the general conduct of the 
Irish and Scotch were really as notorious 
as he has persuaded himself it is, the 
experiment of the effects of a union Upon 
the former has’ not been tried, and he 
does not appear to have made any inqui 

how the eae stood as to abeentces 
from Scotland previous to 1707. He 
found an easier solution of the supposed 
difference in the hackneyed imputation or 
praise of Scotch nationality: he says it is 
a prawe [Jebb, p. 50], and when duly 
regulated I think it is, though I verily be- 
lieve not more ‘due to the Scotch than, — 
where circumstances happen to be similar, 
to-the Yorkshire, Cornish, or Welshman; 
or indeed to Frenchmen, Swedes, Danes, 
Germans, or Italians. I imagine this 
gentleman would take it very ill, I think 
with reason, ifastranger were to pronounce 
so-unjust a judgment as he has done upon" 
his countrymen. Unjust I certainly 
think it is; I myself could mention vari- 
ous striking instances to the contrary of 
what he has alleged. I could select from | 
many others the example of a respectable 
nobleman of that country, who, after fil- 
ling with great honour and credit some of 
the principal offices of government ‘here, 
retired to Ireland, and successfully de- 
voted the remainder of lis days to the 
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_improvement of that part of the kingdom 
where his chief property lay ; having ever 
been, through the course of his. political 
life, a watchful guardian of the interests 
2nd well-being of the whole. I mean the 
late lord Hillsborough, whom. I mention 
-with the more pleasure, because he who 
understood the affairs of Ireland 80 well, 
‘is known to have been always a strenuous 
and anxious advocate, for a . legislative 
union. Sir, I could in like manner spe- 
.cify. examples of Irish gentlemen in 
other walks of life, who having by their 
talents and exertions in remote countries, 
in the East and in the West, acquiredemi- 
pence and fortune, have returned to their 
native land, and vesting their riches in pur- 
chases there, have become active and 
useful magistrates, able commanders of 
the national troops, and members both of 
the one and the other house of parlia- 
ment. But even if it were true, that such 
instances have been more rare in Ireland 
than in Scotland, would it be any very 
extravagant conjecture to suppose, that 
the real reasons have been the greater 
tranquillity which prevails in the one in 
_ consequence of a union, and the more 
turbulent and unsettled state of the other 
for want of it? Would not: those indis- 
putable circumstances of difference ac- 
count for such a difference in the conduct 
of the natives of the two countries, more 
satisfactorily than supposed distinctions of 
national character, which may serve to 
amuse in a farce, or occasion merriment or 
quarrels in a coffee-house, but can never 
be entitled to hold a place in grave dis- 
cussion or serious debate. 

_ But, Sir, the gentlemen who in this 
place have resisted the progress of the 
business now again brought before us;— 
as well those who object to the compe- 
tency and general expediency ;—as well 
the very few who I think have gone the 
length of declaring a rooted opinion that 
the union never can, at any time or with 
any sort of consent, be adviseable ;—as 
those who profess, some a belief, others 
even a wish, that it may at some future 
period be adopted ;—all appear to concur 
in contending, that the present time and 
occasion are unfit; that the people of Ire- 
Jand are not prepared; that they have 
not been habituated to the contemplation 
of the measure, as those of Scotland had 
been for above a century; that they, have 
Inveterate prejudices against it, which 
have now universally manifested them- 
selves, and which ought to be first by 
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gentle and gradual means removed; 
whereas, as has also been alleged, it was 
always the favourite project of Scotland. 


Lastly, two other plans have been pro- 


pounded,—plans widely ditlerent the one 
from the other,—-by which it is supposed 
that those disorders and misfortunes of 
Ireland which a legislative union would 
only exaggerate might be cured, and the 
dangers which are apprehended even to 
Great Britain from such a union, pree 
vented. As to the time, I differ so much 
from those gentlemen, that if on other oc- 
casions the measure would have been 
wise, I believe it has now become neces- 
sary. In support of which opinion, I 
cannot imagine a more convincing argu- 
ment.. than. the long avowed fear of 
& union, among that too numerous class 
of men in Ireland, who have now ay 
professed their plan and object to be, a 
separation. I need not again mention the 
declarations of Tone, or the confessions 
of Emmet, M‘Nevin, and others. The 
proof is deeply engraven on all our me- 
mories. It has.been written in characters 
of blood over the whole face of that deso- 
lated island. But when I know that the 
associates of those very men by whom the 
arms were forged which were intended 
for the destruction of the true independ 
ency, liberty, and constitution of their 
country, and who prepared that moral 
and political poison which was to corrupt 
and extinguish every virtuous and religh 
ous, every British principle, in the minds 
of their countrymen, are full of trembling. 
apprehensions, lest this salutary antidote 
should be administered in time-—can I, 
aware as I am of the profound, no-lese 
than wicked views, and the no less-extras 
ordinary than perverted talents of some 
of those men—can I withstand such 
strong confirmation of the opinion, which 
on other, and more general grounds, 
forces itself so powerfully on my mind, 
that we are come at last to that only 
alternative—speedy union, or early sepa- 
ration? 

It is said, we ought to wait for a mo- 
ment of peace and general tranquillity. Ifby 
this is understood general internal tran- 
quillity in Ireland, I am afraid to judge 
of the future by the past, the adjournment 
must be, ad Gracas Kalendas. But are: 
we to wait till the general peace of Eue 
rope shall be restored ? Alas! there seems 
at present no very near or distinct epoch 
discernible for that happy event. Andin 
the mean timc, our enemies, in directing 
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their arts and their arms to their favourite 
object of wresting from us our sister king- 
dom, are to enjoy the advantages accru- 
ing to them, both from the want of a true 
political consent of parts in the present 
complex and ill-constructed machine of 
our imperial legislation, and from the 
cunning industry of their revolutionary 
allies in Ireland, who even now are 
endeavouring to obtain the co-operation 
of some of the men who have hitherto 
been their most determined foes, and the 
most zealous friends of Great Britain, by 
working on their blind and unfounded 
jealousy of the British parliament, and 
entrapping those infatuated persons into a 
conduct which, if not counteracted, may 
enable them to accomplish the fatal end 
of their detestable conspiracies. Was 
the union with Scotland undertaken 
or carried into effect in a time of external 
or domestic peace? Far otherwise. ie 
then it is said, that when it was negotiated 
and completed, the arms of Great Britain 
and her allies were triumphant. In 
answer to this, it need only be observed, 
that the treaty must be considered as 
having been commenced and in progress 
from the very beginning of the reign 
of queen Anne, and when affairs abroad 
wore a very gloomy aspect. As to 
those at home, they must have cast a 


very careless, or a very partial eye, on | 


that period of our history, who do not 
perceive, in the circumstances of a dis- 
puted succession, the yet recent concus- 
sion of the Revolution, the numerous 
adherents of the exiled family in both 
kingdoms, the jarring interests of the two 
countries, and the dissentions between 
them on account of religion and com- 
merce, a complication of political difficul- 
ties as great, though of a different nature, 
perhaps much greater, than any that 
exists at present. In truth, though at 
first sight it appears reasonable to think 
that times of tranquillity are best adapted 
to the discussion and accomplishment of 
great political arrangements, this specula- 
tion, on closer attention, does not seem to 
be warranted, either by the nature or his- 
tory of mankind. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve it will be found, that men and nations 
are too indolent for great exertions, ‘* en- 
terprises of pith and moment,” while in 
the undisturbed enjoyment of quiet pros- 
rity : and that to all their most memora- 
le efforts of that sort, they have been 
stimulated by the urgency of personal or 
national calamity, or at least of private or 
public difficulties and embarrassment. 
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I admit that the idea of a legislative 
union was long familiar. in Scotland; but 
I deny that it now comes unawares, and 
by surprise upon Ireland. I am, on the 
contrary, well persuaded, that such a plan 
for that country must have been uni- 
formly present to the minds of every mi- 
nister, every statesman, every politician, 
every enlightened member of parliament, 
every man, in short, in that kingdom, qua- 
lified and entitled to judge of such ques- 
tions, for a space of time considcrably 
longer than what elapsed between the 
union of the crowns and that of the 
parliaments of this country. I will en- 
deavour to prove this to the satisfaction 
of the House, by a deduction of clear 
historical facts. To say nothing of the 
actual, though imperfect and _ illegal 
incorporation under the usurper, you 
know, Sir, that in the reign of Charles 
2nd by a report of the council of trade 
in Ireland to the lord lieutenant and 
privy council there, dated the 25th 

arch 1676, that board expressly recom- 
mended, ** That endeavours should be 
used for the union of the kingdoms under 
one legislative power, proportionably, as 
was heretofore done in the case of Wales.” 
I cite the very words of the Report, 
which is stated to have been drawn by 
Sir W. Petty, and who, in his treatise 
ealled ‘“« The Political anatomy of Ire- 
land,” written, I believe, a few years be- 
fore, had delivered his individual opinion 
to the same purpose. ‘ If,” says he, 
‘‘ both kingdoms were under one Icgisla- 
tive power and parliament, the numbers 
whereof shall be proportionable in power 
and wealth of each nation, there would 
be no danger such a parliament should do 
any thing to the prejudice of the English 
interest in Ireland: nor can the fish 
ever complain of partiality, when they 
shail be freely and proportionably repre- 
sented in all legislatures.” In 1698, Mr. 
Molyneux, in his * Case of Iréland,” 
clearly points to a representation of 
Ireland in a united parliament as a most 
desirable arrangement for that country. 
His words are theses “<< If from these last 
mentioned records, it be concluded that 
the parliament of England may bind 
Ireland, it must also be allowed that the 
people of Ireland ought to have their repre-' 
sentatives in the parliament of England.’ 
And this I believe we should be willing 
enough to embrace: but this is an happi-- 
ness we can hardly hope for.”? [London 
edition in 1770, p.74 There is a preface 
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to this edition, reported to have been 
written by the late Mr. Flood, with which 
it was republished in Dublin in 1773]. 
And here I cannot help noticing a very 
singular fraud, or negative sort of forger 

committed in an edition of Molyneux 
work, which was printed in Dublin in 
1783. In that edition the words, “ and 
this I believe we should be willing 
enough to embrace: but this is a happi- 
ness we can hardly hope for;” were 
totally omitted. This circumstance I 
first saw pointed out in a note toa very 
able pamphlet lately published, intitled. 
‘¢ Reasons for adopting an Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland.” I have since 
been favoured by the author of that 


pee with a copy of the castrated 
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to such a suggestion for the kingdom of 
Ireland, and supplics, not general mea- 
sures of policy, seemed to have becn con- 
sidered as the material business of the 
session, one is not surprised to discover 
in Mr, Southwell’s first dispatches on its 
Opening, considerable impatience as a 
minister, whatever his private opinion as 
to a union might be, at finding the 
House of Commons more willing to deli- 
berate on matters of that sort than rcady 
to satisfy the pecuniary exigencies of the 
government. On the 25th, in a letter 
to lord Nottingham, he says, ‘It is a mi- 
serable fatigue we are under. We are 
forced to use a great deal of claret, and a 
great many arguments, and all little 
enough. There is a most strange mix- 


dition, the publisher of which could not | ture of Scotch and fanatieal principles, 


have proved so strongly, in any other 
way, at once his own hostility to the mea- 
sure of aunion, and the sense he justly 
entertained of the weight of such an 
Opinion in its favour as that of Molyneux, 
the able and learned advocate of Irish 
independency. 

But, Sir, in 1703, at the time when a 
similar measure was so particularly in the 
contemplation of the English government 
with regard to Scotland, a Icgislative 
union was in a manner sued for, and sued 
for in vain, by the parliament of Ireland. 
This appears sufficiently from the Journals 
of the two Houses of that parliament; 
but I have had an opportunity also of 
seeing the correspondence at that time of 
the duke of Ormond, then lord lieutenant, 
and of his chief secretary Mr. Southwell, 
and the lord chancellor Cox, with the go- 
vernment here, from which it is still more 
manifest that many ofthe leading characters 
in the aan 
Mr. Brodrick, the speaker, and. I think 

éven the secretary himself, were very de- 
sirous of the measure, but that the lord 
lieutenant was lukewarm, and the ministry 
in England fotally averse to it. That 
parliament met on the 21st of September, 
and on the Ist of October the Lords voted 
an address to the Queen, which concluded 
with these words: ‘“ As we are sensible 
our preservation is owing to our being 
united with the crown of England, so we are 
convinced it would tend to our farther se- 
curity and happiness to havea more com- 
yrehensive and entire union with that 
Lingdom.” I shall show immediately the 
answer sent from England to this address. 
As it appears not to have been the inten- 
tion of the administration here to listen 
“(VOL, XXXIV.} 


the chancellor particularly, | 


which sours the mass. They are jealous 
of every thing ; and were it not that my 
lord lieutenant has a great personal in- 
terest, nothing at all would be done.” 
This he means in regard to the supplies, 
which the lord lieutenant endeavoured to 
obtain for three years, but which attempt, 
after every effort, he was obliged to aban- 
don, a grant even for two having passed 
with ditiiculty—In a short time, both 
Houses formed themselves into commit- 
tees on the state of the nation. Two 
days before the House of Commons sat, 
Mr. Southwell writes to lord Nottingham | 
(Oct. 2, 1703) his conjectures about the 
event, as follows: ‘* Next Monday is ap- 
pointed to consider of the state of the 
nation: and I believe it will end in this, 
after considering some difficulties they 
lie under, to make some representation, 
full of temper and moderation, for gaining 
some relief in those points; and many 
even talk of a union. When the commit- 
tee took place, it appears that the wish 
for that measure was still more gencral 
than he had foreseen. ‘ This day,” says 
he, in a letter written at night to the 
same nobleman, (Oct. 4) “the House 
of Commons had appointed to go into the 
state of the nation; and after some hours 
sitting, and considcring the many misfor- 
tunes the country lay under in point cf 
trade and other circumstances, all the 
speakers concluded that they did, in the 
most earnest manner, desire a union with 
England, and they have appointed Friday 
next to consider that matter,” &c. The 
House sat in the committee on several 
different days; and the Speaker, Mr. 
Brodrick, took an active part in framing 
certain resolutions, which were reported 
[3 N] 
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by Mr. Molesworth, the chairman, on the 
‘41th; and the last of which was, ‘ that 
“her majesty be most humbly moved, that 
her subjects of this kingdom may be re- 
lieved from the calamities they now lie 
under, by a full enjoyment of their con- 
stitution, or a more firm and strict union 
with England.” These resolutions were 
afterwards formed into a ds erate 
_ addregsed to the queen, which concluded 
nearly to the same effect. On the 25th 
the House of Lords resolved, ‘*‘ Upon due 
consideration of the present constitution 
of this kingdom, that such an humble re- 
‘presentation be made to the queen, of the 
state and condition thercof, as may best 
incline her majesty, by such proper means 
as to her majesty shall seem fit, for pro- 
moting such a union with England as may 
qualify the states of this kingdom to be 
represcnted in the parliament there.” 

. Ido not find that any farther step was 
taken by that House in conscquence of 
this resolution. Tlic queen's answer to 
their address was couched in _ obliging 
terms, but took no notice whatever of the 
suggestion relative to a union. That to 
the representation of the Commons was 
in less gracious language. “ Her majesty 
having considered of the rcpresentation 
made by the House of Commons in Ire- 
land, has commanded this answer to be 
returned: that the first part seems to 
relate to matters past in parliament, and 
the other part (in which a union was 
Mentioned), consisting only of things in 
ponere her majesty can give-po particu- 
ar answer at present, but will take them 
into her consideration.” 

It is difficult to conceive what good 
reasons could have been statéd by 
the administration of England at that 
time for rejecting in so harsh and. dis- 
dainful a manner, advances towards a 
measure which would unquestionab! 
have been to the advantage of Ireland. 
Whatever ratio justificativa they might 
have been able to plead, it is probable the 
vatio suasoria was, that the business was 
chiefly promoted in Ir@land by the part 
they supposed hostile to themselves. To 
show how little difficulty the carrying of it 
into execution was likely to have en- 
countered there, I will read the ee 
paragraph of a letter from sir Richar 
Cox, the chancellor, to lord Nottingham, 
dated Feb. 13, 1703-4: “ There is no 
remedy so Propet for both kingdoms as 
some sort of union, which would conduce 
to enrich and strengthen England, and 
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alee the English interest Here, and 
make it prosper: for tm that case all the 
British would be good Englishmen ; and 
since we do not capitulate, and you may 
be your own carvers, it seems worthy 
your serious thoughts to promote so good 
a work.”— And let not gentlemen suppose 
that the union was then considered nterely 
asa refuge from the abject condition of 
a subordinate legislature. Whatever 
topics the warmth of opposition may 
have introduced into the representation 
of the Irish Commons, the transactions 
of both Houses during that session com- 
pletely prove how fully they acted as the 
uncontrolled branches of 4 parliament 
perfectly suz juris. The Commohts with 
difficulty granted supplies for two years, 
instead of the three which had been de- 
manded ; and this, after calculating the 
establishment on the lowest scale, and 
debiting the treasury with the outstanding 
arrears of revenue, contrary to fotmer 
practice. The other House, without re- 
gard to any offence which might be taken 
in England by a solemn resolution &- 
serted their supreme and exclusive right of 
appeal, and actually exercised it by issuin 
an order under which the carl of Meat 
was put in possession of an estate, directly 
in the teeth of a decree of the House of 
Lords in England [Irish Lords Jout- 
nal, vol. 2, p. 24, &c.]. The spirit of that 
House in the business of their judicature 
may be farther judged of from a para- 
graph in the letter I have already quoted 
of sir Richard Cox ‘to lord Notfingham : 
“Your lordship may be pleaséd fo re- 
member, that from the beginning, and 
particularly in the ¢loset before my fo 
treasurer, I expressed more apprehension 
from the debates of the Lords than of the 
Commons; for I knew the formér would 
think themselves bound in honour to vih- 
dicate a jurisdiction they claim ds fnse- 
parably inherent to 4 House of Lords, 
and which they might conceive the Lords 
in England could not oppose without 
shaking their own foundations.” — 
About the time when these pide 
were going on inthe paritament, the sv 
ject of a union between Ireland and thts 
country appears, by many penne 
to have been a véry getieral topic of dis- 
cussion out of doors. Sir Thonias Brew- 
ster, who had beén a member of the Irish 
House of Commons, published, fn 1702, 
a pamphict, intitled, “ New Essays on 
Trade,” in which there is 4 long hor do 
on the subject. I beg lave'to read the 
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following short passage :—“ By this mea- | gr 


sure, future rebellions would be pre- 
vented, which that kingdom was never 
Jong free from. Ireland would be then 
England, and the nation become more 
formidable abroad, and safer at home.— 
Ireland making, as it were, one continent 
with this island, which it would become in 
effect, and more usefully than if it were so 
in reality.”—In a book printcd in the same 


"William, as appears by this introductory 
ragraph — iH 


proposal made, not long .since, Be the: 


gé facto, to the facilitating his majesty’s. 
Hoo a government of both kingdoms, 

issolving of many intricate difficulties, 
aking away much of the root of difference: 
and discord between the now many partics 


an 

in, his majesty’s said kingdoms, and streng- 

thening. is hands against all opposition, 
oth at home and abroad.” — It seems. 


prety crear from the title and style of 


\is proposal, that it was designed to be 

id ie ore government, and was the act 
@f-seme known and considerable class_of 
persans ; .s0 that it mast probably was a 
matter of gencral notoriety.—I will men- 
tion one gthcr publication of that time, 
which expressly purports to have been 
submitted .to the cansideration of queen 
Anne and her parliament. The title is, 
«© An Essay upon.a Union of Ireland with 
England, most humbly offered to the 
Consideration of the Queen’s most excel- 
Jant: Majesty,.and both Hauses of. Parlia- 
ment.” ‘The date, in.the copy I have 
seen, is “, Dublin, reprinted. 1704.” —This 
author states his opinian, that while.Ire- 
fand continues .a distinct kingdom, the 
only precautions Eqgland can take. to pre- 
vent any danger, that may. arise to it from 
that country, are, .!st,.to entrust the go- 
xexrnment, there catirely,in the hands of 


Englishmen; or, ,2ndly, to check the 


relativg to @ Union with Ireland. 


| this idea, now said to 
{ land, must have been in . 
king | templation of all thinking 


‘| the speech of the earl. 
lord lieutenant, at th 


fe 
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owth of that kingdom in point of trade 
and wealth, so that it may not be able to 
attempt any thing against the constitutiqn 
of England. He afterwards enters into a 
variety of arguments to show the equal in- 
justice and impolicy of a of those me- 
hods, and then comes to his proposal of a 
uniop, which he supports in a manner very 
clear and forcible, on considerations re- 
specting the interests and reJative situation 
of the two kingdoms, proving himself 


| (whoever he was) to pare hie & person 
‘| of more than ordinary information and 
‘} abilities. 


Thus, Sir, I think f Jhave shown that 
e so mre Ire- 
con- 

Gale in that 
e days of Cromwell to 


country, from 
df e union of England and 


‘| the abe ta of 

Scotland. Upon that event, the hopes of 
those true patriots in Ireland, who wished 
for. the blessing of a 


like union to their 
, Seem to have revived, while 


nued to feel the ee Sn omar th to it, 
which had been manifested .by those in 
power at the. beginning of the seign. In 
of Pembroke, then 
\e opening of, the scs- 
sion on the 7th July, 1707, so memorable 
and important an occurrence as the union 
with Scotland was not even mentioned. 
But the Commons, that very day, resolved 
on an address of congratulation to her 
majesty, ‘ on the accomplishment of the 
reat work of uniting her majesty’s king- 
oms of England and Scotland.” ‘Me 
Brodrick was chairman of the committee 
who prepared it, and it is drawn in such 
warm language of admiration, as clearly 
evinces how great an impression the sub- 
ject had made :—* We crave leave to, lay 
hold of the earliest opportunity humbly to 
address your majesty with our most, hearty 
and sincere congratulations, for the in- 
ward joy and satisfaction you are blessed 
with, and the glory you have acquired, b 
accomplishing the union of your majesty 
kingdoms of England and Scotland. Thi 
great and glorious work, which your an- 
cestors, with theje utmost endeavours, 
laboured to accomplish, jlay above the 
reach and wisdom of former times, and 
seems to have been reserved by Heaven 
for your majesty’s rcign—-May.God put 
it in your royal -heayt to add greater 
strength and lustre to your crown, by a still 
more comprehensive union.”——The Lords 
expressed themselves to the same gfiect, 
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though not quite in sush direct terms :— | lation about the middle of the ensuing 


«« May your majesty go on and extend 
your favour to all your subjects, till none 
are excluded from so great a blessing, 
but such as, by their own frowardness or 
disaffection to the public good, bar them- 
selves from the general advantages of your 
majesty’s reign.”—-The queen’s answer to 
the Commons was in these very general 
‘and evasive terms :—*‘ The Commons may 
be assured, that nothing shall be wanting 
on her part to make the union of all her 
subjects as extensive as is possible.”— 
And although, in their new address of 
thanks for this answer, they seem to have 
been desirous to give it an interpretation 
applicable to the measure they had in con- 
templation, declaring that “ ‘The assurance 
her majesty had becn pleased to give 
_them, had inspired them with hopes of an 
addition to the many blessings they en- 
joyed under her most auspicious reign ;” 
yct no real encouragement bcing given to 
their overtures on the subject, the matter 
was prosecuted no farther. The English 
‘government and the Irish parliament had 
one very natural sentiment in common, 
the apprehension of danger from the great 
number of Catholics in Ireland, who con- 
tinued attached to a dethroned monarch 
of the same religion with themselves. But 
the parliament seems to have looked toa 
legislative union as the surest protection 
against this danger. The ministers in 
England preferred the establishment of a 
system of severe penalties and disqualifi- 
cations against Papists, restrictive of the 
richts, as well civil as political, which, till 
then, they had enjoycd in that country 
equally with their Protestant fellow-sub- 
jects. And the attempt to engage the 
quecn in the measure they had recom. 
mended having failed, the parliament, see- 
ing no third course, thought themselves 
compelled to co-operate with the crown 
jn adopting the other expedicnt. It has, 
accordingly, been truly remarked, by a 
great authority in the sister kingdom, 
« That it was not till the proposition to 
unite the Icgislatures of the two countries 
had proved abortive, that the great code 
of the Popery laws of Ireland was en- 
acted” [Lord Fitzgibbon’s spcech in 
the Irish House of Lords, 13th March 
1793]. 

Ido not find the matter of union to have 
been afterwards revived in the Irish par- 
liament, but it still continued to be a very 
general subjcct of public discussion. In 
Wato's Letters, a work of universal eircu- 


reign, Mr. Trenchard, who was peculiarly 
versed in the concerns of Ireland, recom- 
mended it in the following terms :—“ Ire- 
land is too powerful to be treated only asa 
colony. If we design to continue them 
friends, the best way to do it is to imitate 
the example of merchants and _ shop- 
keepers; that is, when their apprentices 
are acquainted with their trade, and out 
of their time, to take them into _partner- 


‘ship, rather than let them set up for them- 


selves in the neighbourhood.” About the 
has 1735, the excellent Berkeley po 
ished a book on the interests of Ireland, 
called “ The Querist,” from ava as- 
sages in which he appears to have ad the 
expediency of a union strongly impressed 
on his mind. Inthe 90th query particu- 
larly, he thus expresses himself: ‘* Qu. 
Whether if it be not the true interest of 
both nations to become one people, and 
whether ‘cither be sufficiently apprized of 
this?” Dean Tucker's proposal for “ A 
Union with Ireland,” was first printed in 
1751, in his * Essay on Trade.” In 1752, 
a tract appeared under the title of “ A 
Proposal for uniting the Kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” which was 
generally understood to be the production 
of the late marquis of Downshire; and, if 
Iam not much misinformed, a legislative 
incorporation was, during the whole of 
his life, a favourite objcct with that expe- 
rienced statesman, and strongly recom- 
mended by him to the different persons 
successivcly at the head of government. 
Sir, I trust the sclection I have made 
has fully proved my assertion, that this 
subject has not come by surprise, on the 
cople and parliament of Ireland. Indeed, 
Mr. Burke tells us, in his Letter to sir 
Hercules Langrishe, “ that he had heard 
a discussion concerning @ union amongst 
all sorts of men ever since he remembered 
any thing.” It cannot have escaped the 
attention of the House, that none of those 
of whom I have made mention, ever scem 
to have entertained a suspicion of that new 
discovery—the incompetency of the Irish 
parliament. What has been stated to 
show the long and continued attention 
which must have been given to the subject 
in Ircland, goes a great way also to prove, 
that there must always have been a great 
number of persons there, in that sphere 
of life in which alone men are to be found 
in any country capable of ‘understanding 
and judging of such mattcrs, who were 
strongly of opinion, that a legislative 
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union would be of the utmost benefit to 
theirs. It has, however, been very con- 
fidently averred, that the Irish in general 
have always been averse to a union; inso- 
much, that whenever it has been an ob- 
ject there to render a new lord licutenant 
unpopular, it has been customary to give 
out, as a@ watch-word, that he had been 
sent over for the purpose of effecting that 
measure. I know, Sir, that the art of 
running down a lord lieutenant, in former 
times, has been carried to a great degree 
of perfection in that kingdom, and, per- 
haps, it may not yet have fallen into abso- 
lute disuse. But is it thought that such 
a ‘politic trick’? (as De l’oe expresses 
himself on a similar subject) furnishes a 
very serious proof of the disinclination of 
the majority of that nation to the measure ? 
Will those who reason in this way deny, 
that there have been times, and those not 
very remote, when a cry that the objcct 
of a chief governor's mission was what is 
called ‘* Catholic emancipation,” would 
have been no ineffectual means of exciting 
the mob of Dublin against him, perhaps 
of embarrassing or overturning bis o- 
vernment? © Friends as they are to the 
‘admission of the Catholics to an equal 
participation of political rights, will they 
consent to a similar argument being built 
against that favourite object of theirs on 
such a circumstance? The truth is, 
catchwords and quaint abstractions have 
a wonderful effect sometimes on that mul- 
titude; ** Protestant ascendancy,” and 
“* Catholic emancipation,” have each had 
their day,—both, I believe, coined in the 
same mint. ‘ Parliamentary incompc- 
tency’? may, perhaps, be the favourite 
at present; but that phrase has too little 
singularity of diction, and is too plain, 
as well as too obviously false in its mean- 
ing, to have avery long reign.—In fact, 
however, whcn artful people have chosen 
to raise an alarm, or excite prejudices in 
Arcland against aunion, they have not sa- 
tisfied themsclves with a vague and gene- 
ral description of it; they have accompa- 
nied that term with explanations naturally 
and justly tending to render the mcasure 
offensive and obnoxious to the nation. Do 
we find, when the council of trade and 
the parliament, when Molyneux, and 
Berkeley, and lord Hillsborough, recom- 
mended it, that they Jost the good will of 
their country? But when, as in 1759, 
the union supposcd to be in contemplation, 
has been represented as a measure in- 
fended to subject the Irish nation “ to 
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the same taxcs with England ;’”* when jt 
has been represented, that ‘a union 
would be the participation of British 
taxcs without British trade, and render 
the kingdom of Ireland a wretched colony, 
governed by a few excisemen;”+ one 
does not wonder that the indignation 
of the populace should have been raised 
against it. 

As to the supposition of a universality 
of sentiment at present manifested in Ire- 
land against the union, I must not expect 
that gentlemen on the other side will pay 
the attention I think they deserve to my 
reasons for dissenting from it, especiall 
as it was two months ago affirmed in this 
place, that there were then authentic do- 
cuments arrived to prove the fact. Ac- 
cording to my information, however, at 
that time only certain meetings in Dublin 
and its neighbourhood, and in a few of 
the counties in Leinster, had declared an 
such opinion; Cork had addressed his 
majesty in favour of a union; and pretty 
active endeavours had been used, but, up 
to that time at least, in vain, to procure 
addresses and resolutions against it from 
various respectable counties in the north, 
the west, and the south. Since then, 
indeed, new addressers and resolvers have 
appeared, but we have also seen various 
counter-resolutions. Those of the grand 
juries of the first city in magnitude aud 
opulence next to Dublin, and of the first 
county, that of Cork, are particularly to 
be distinguished.—Sir, I should be one 
of the last to treat with neglect the real 
sensc of the nation on this or any subject ; 
or to say, that even through such irregular 
and uncertain organs as county or corpo- 
ration meetings, the voice of the people 
is not worthy of the most scrious attention. 
Yet when I look back on the history of 
this country fur the last century and a 


half, and on that of France for the last de- 


cade of ycars, as I suppose I ought to call 
it; when I call to mind the addresses to 
Richard Cromwell on his succession to the 
protectorate, those in Scotland against 
the union of 1707, and those in France 
calumniating the virtuous and_ saint-like 
Louis the 16th as a tyrant, and extolling 
the bloody Robespierre and his associates 
as the saviours of their country; 1 must 
be pardoned if I cannot considcr such 
acts and instruments, as very ccrtain tcsts 


* Annual Register, vol. 2, p. 169. 
+ Irish Parbamentary Debates, vol. (12, 
p. 177, 
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of national opinion—much less as un- 
changeable tests ; for, satisfied as I am of 
_ the importance and even necessity of this 
measure for the safety of Ireland, I will 
not think so ill of one of the most intelli- 

ent, as well as most liberal-minded na- 
tions that exists, though withal, at times, 
somewhat hasty and irritable, as not to 
believe, when the arts that have been em- 
ployed to excite their jealousy, and alarm, 
their honourable pride, shall have been 
a » and the illusions of that so- 
phistry, which has very unfortunately been 
taken for sound argument by a few able 
men among them, and has dressed 
up with all the skill and talents they pos- 
‘sess, tobe circulated among the people at 


large, shall have vanished in the hour of 


sober judgment and reflexion: that the 
great pacha of the present 
‘will change their sentiments, an 


are generally the best. 


is the Scotch nation have fully ex- 


perienced by the blessings they have de- 


rived from the union of 1707, at first 80; 
strongly opposed by so many people of, 


every class,and description in the country. 


‘That this was the case is as clear, I be-. 
lieve, as any historical fact whatever; and’ 


therefore it has seemed very strange to 
me to hear the resistance made in Scotland 
at that time, treated. by some gentlemen 
as having been slight and insignificant, 
in comparison to the opposition now ex- 
isting in Ireland to the union betwecn that 
country and this ; and the measyre repre- 
sented in truth to have been the general 
wish and desire of the whole-nation. In- 
deed, Sir, mistaken notions of the dig- 
nity and advantage of a separate and 
Andependent. legislature, exclusively their 
own, having existed among the Scotch, 
from the first junction of .the two crowns, 
in, at least, as exalted -a degree as that 
to which they gre now carried in Ireland, 
Ido not understand upon what evidence 
itis alleged that, even at that early pe- 
riod, that nation was anxious for a com- 
plete legislative incorporation with their 
southern neighbours. James.the Ist, who 
had become the common sovereign of 
both, might desire.it. .He was certainly 
Ucsirous of a stricter union than the mere 
Ucscent of the English monarchy upon 
him had produced: And a legislative 
union was undoubtedly in. the contempla- 
tion of some of the great statesmen, with 
whom-he scems chiefly to have consulted 
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sa Sar 
feel the: 
‘truth of the old adage, that second. 
thoughts, in matters of such moment,' 
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on the ae particularly sir Francis 
Bacon. But, from a consideration of the 
articles agreed to in Scotland on that oc- 
casion, it will be found, that the actual 
treaty which became the subject of nego- 
tiation was only of a federal and commer- 
cial kind, and intended to establish an 
equal communication of civil and personal 
rights ; but not to incorporate the parlia- 
ments; and the parliament of that country 
expressly declared, during the progress of 
the business ‘‘ that the ingdens should 
remain an absolute and free monarchy — 
[Spottiswoode, p. 505].” When, after 
the Restoration, in 1670, the commis- 
sioners for both kingdoms came to treat 
for an efficient incorporation of the two 
legislatures, though the Scotch showed 
themselves perfectly well inclined to the 
general propasition, yet, by insisting on 
terms to which they must have been sure 
England could never agree, namely, that 
the whole body of the Scotch parliament, 


the full number of their Peers and Com- 


moners, should be joined to those of 
England; they proved very clearly that 
they were not disposed to negotiate upon 
any admissible condition. Bap 

"o 


at that time, the affair weat off, in trut 
on the part of Scotland. 


But to come to the treaty which was 
carried into effcct—that the great majo- 
rity of the truly wise and sober men of the 
country, the real patriots and genuine 
statesmen, and I would add too, the 
men of the truest and .most elevated and 
enlightened ambition, earnestly wished 
for it, and were vigilant in seizing every 
occasion which could tend to its comple- 
tion, I most readily allow. But that the 
factious, the seditious, and the rebellious, 
that ay not obnoxious to such charges, 
but who - either confined their views to 
that limited sphere of action, or, like the 
celebrated Fletcher, possessing great and 
cultivated minds, had heated their ima- 
ginations with notions of government in- 
compatible with the ancient institutions of 
their country, or any form which an in- 
corporation of the two existing ,govern- 
roents could assume, but-which:from the 
peculiarly disorded state of Scotland .at 
the time—chimerical as they gabe d 
wainly hoped :they might .see realized ; 
that all those and ee other ce ne 
men, forming, .perhaps, jority, of . 
whole, reckuniig by tale instead af weight, 
by numbers iustead of property, were the 
declared and active enemies of.the union, 
is, I believe, as certain, as it is, that, by 
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virtue of thé manly and steady disregard 
with which the administration of that day 
treated their hostility and violence, one of 
the most important and fortunate political 
transactions recorded in the annals of thé 
world, was brought to a happy conclusion. 
I} would recommend to any man who 
really has doubts on this point, the re- 
perusal and comparison of the contempo- 
authors who have written on the sub- 
ject, particularly the two most remarkable 
among them, De Foe, the able historian 
and advocate; and Lockhart, the defamer 
and libeller, of the union. Permit me to 
tead a passage from another writer of the 
time, bishop Burnet, as the matter of it 
gives us strong encouragement to cherish 
most favourable prospect of the issue 
of the present still more important mea- 
sure. “ The union,” says he, “ of the 


two kingdoms was a work of ‘which many | 
had despnired, in which number I was | 
one; and those who entertained better | 
‘the stability of 


hopes, thought it must have run out into 
4 long negotiation for several years; but, 
beyond all men’s expectation, it was be- 
gun and finished within the compass of 
one, The body of the people shawed so 
much sullenness, that probably, had any 
pan of authority once kindled the 

ame, they seemed of such combustible 
matter, that the union might have cast 
that nation into great convulsions. The 


duke of Queensbury despaired of succeed- | 


ing, and one about him wrote to the lord 
treasurer cepecs the ill-temper the 
nation was generally in, and moving for 
an adjournment, that so, with the help of 
time and good ement, those diffi- 
culties, which seemed then insuperable, 
might be conquered.” He adds, “ the 
lord treasurer told me his answer was,— 
that a delay was, upon the matter, laying 
the whole design aside.”* Nay, Sir, in 
the House of Lords, when the treaty 
came to be debated there, lord Haversham 
stated, ‘‘ That though the articles of 
union were ratified by the Scotch parlia- 
ment, yet the bulk and body of that na- 
tion seemed to be against it, Have not,” 
he said, ‘the murmurs of the people 
there been so loud as to fill the whole na- 
tion, and so bold too as to reach even to 
the doors of the parliament? Has not 
the parliament itself thought fitto suspend 
their beloved clause in their act of secu- 
rity, for arming their people, during the 
session? Nay, has not the government, 


* Burnet’s Own Times, Vol. 2, p. 462. 
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by advice of parliament, issued a procla- 
mation, pardening all slaughter, blood- 
shed, maiming, &c. that is {committed 
open any whe are found in any tumults 

rere?”* To an infinity of evidence of 
this contemporaneous sort, might be added 
the result of that evidence as it has been 
collected by every historian who has writ- 
ten on the subject in later times; but I 
will only mention a short sentence or two 
from one who, in declaring his opinion of 


both countries, but eepeceally te Scotland, 
owing str 


was to experience and 
piness, the glory, and 
ogland. They were te 
be constant companions ia prosperity 

misfortune; and if England is ever to 


perish like Carthage, Sparta, and Rome, 


its sister nation will prolong the struggle, 
hold the fortunes of the victor in suspense, 


‘and exert, in extinction and death, that 


elevation of character, and that disdain 
of a master, which distinguish and én- 
noble the revolutions of her history.”+ 
We have been told that a majority of 
each of the three classes who composed 
the parliament of Scotland voted for the 
Union. They did so; but it is remarke 
able, if you take each of those three 
classes, which were called estates, sepa- 
rately, and suppose the concurrence of a 
majority of each necessary, which perhaps 
it was, that in each of the two estates of 
commoners that majority was but four, 
the rest of the total majority of thirty- 
three being composed of twenty-five no- 
blemen. On the other hand, if you sup- 
‘pis an absolute majority per capita to 
ve been all that was requisite, then that 
total majority fell short by four of the 
aggregate number of the votes in favour 
ofa Union on the divisions in the two Irish 
Houses taken together, on the 22nd of 
Jan last, the first day the matter was 
itated there. It has been stated in this 
place, in the very face of the proof I have 
mentioned, that the number of addresses 


* See Vol. 6, p. 564. . 
+ Stuart’s History of Scotland, Vol. 2, 
p. 56, 
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and addressers in Scotland against the 
Measure was comparatively small, and the 
symptoms of active opposition out of the 
parliament scarcely any. How must the 
diligent and accurate spirit of investigation 
which belongs to those who made that 
assertion, have deserted them in their 
inquiries on this occasion! Otherwise, 
could they have overlooked the vast num- 
ber of those addresses, amounting to 
between 80 and 90, while those against 
the commercial propositions in 1785, 
which were thought so numcrous and 
proved so formidable, were in all but G2, 
and the.extensive and diversified descrip- 
tion of the partics subscribing—barons, 
heritors, and freeholders of, I believe, 
évery county but one in that kingdom, 
burgesscs of almost every borough, synods, 
presbyterics, and parishes in every district 
of the country ? In short, they were so 
numerous, and so various, that it was not 
without colour, that in a famous protest, 
prepared by the opposition of that day, 
it was asserted, ** That the subjects of 
this nation of all ranks and qualities have 
gencrally shown an utter aversion to any 
such union as is contained in the articles 
now lying before the House” {Lock- 
hart, p. 298]. 

Then, Sir, as to the activity of the 
opposition without doors, have the ac- 
counts, contained in the authors I have 
quoted, sepee A escaped those gentlemen ; 
of the riots at Edinburgh, the insurrection 
at Glasgow, the army of 7,000 men in 
the west, ready and on the wing to advance 
to the capital and disperse the parliament? 
Thank God ! we have seen nothing of any 
attempt towards such trcasonable methods 
of controlling the deliberations of the Irish 
legislature on this occasion. Is it worth 
while to answer the observation, that the 
addresses were in general (they were not 
all so) against the terms of the Union 
contained in the articles ? Surely it cannot 
be imagined, that many persons would 
have been found to join in objecting to 
entertain or deliberate upon a mcre gene- 
ral proposition of union undefined by an 
specific terms whatever. But it is well 
known that the framers and instigators of 
those addresses objected principally to 
that essential part of the articles, the 
incorporation of the legislatures. It is 
therefore clear that a much stronger pre- 
judice, a much more violent spirit, dis- 
covered themselves against the Scotch 
Union than it has been possible to excite 
in Ireland on the present occasion. The 
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same prejudice certainly continued for a 
few years afterwards, fomented by the 
partisans of the exiled family, on the one 
hand, and all who wished to thwart the 
existing administration, on the other; 
and this prejudice, no doubt, contributed 
very much to increase the temporary 
infatuation of the Scotch Lords in 1713, 
who moved for the dissolution of the 
Union. But the good sense of that 
nation, and their early feeling of the 
benefits daily accruing to them from the 
measure, soon appcar to have made con- 
verts, even of the still numerous class of 
adherents to James. A most striking 
fact in proof of this was mentioned ina 
former debate by my right hon. friend 
the secretary of state. He did not think 
it necessary to state authorities for a cir- 
cumstance so well known to many persons 
conversant in the events of those times ; 
but from his not having done so, occasion 
was taken to suggest a doubt concerning 
it. A few words will take away evcry 
pretext for any such doubt. The fact 
stated was, that the Pretender in 1715, 
two ycars only after the affair of the malt, 
knowing the resistance to the Union which 
had been so very general throughout 
Scotland at the time it was in agitation, 
had, in the manifesto he was about to 
issuc, declared his purpose to be that it 
should be dissolved, but that upon better 
inquiry he discovered that the country 
had already become so sensible of its 
beneficial consequences, that such a de- 
claration would injure his cause, and that 
he had therefore altered his design, and 
omitted the intended clause in his pro- 
clamation. Now, Sir, this fact, besidcs 
other proof, is completely established by 
an extract lately printed in Dr. Somer- 
ville’s History of Quecn Anne, from the 
manuscript memorials of sir John Clerk, 
a gentleman of character and eminence 
in the beginning of the century, member 
of the last parliament of Scotland. Those 
memorials were written fresh as the events 
occurred, for the use and instruction of 
his own family. The words of the nranu- 
script are these: “« The Scots were so 
sensible of the benefit of the Union, that 
at the time of the rebellion, in 1715, the 
Pretender was obliged to alter that part 
of his proclamation which promised to 
repeal the Union, and to express his de- 
termination to leave it to the decisiow of 
parliament.” = 

The apprehensions of inconvenience to 
Great Britain which I have heard stated 
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have been, Ist, removal of capital ; 2nd, 
the increased numbers in the House of 
Commons; S8rd, some supposed incon- 
gruity between the national habits and 
character of the people of Ireland, and 
of those of this country, which may 
occasion an injurious change in the 
character, modes, and principles of deli- 
beration and decision of our legislature. 
To these I may add an objection which 
is of a general nature, and not applicable 
more to the case of the one country than to 
that of the other; viz. 4th, that an Union 
on the basis of the resolutions now before 
us will be imperfect. 

1. As to the removal of capital, I will 
only say a single word or two, in addition 
to what I have already very shortly ob- 
served on that subject; namely, that if 
there is, in the overflowing capital of this 
country, a great deal beyond what is en- 
gaged in its commerce and agriculture, 
that surplus cannot be more advan- 
tageously laid out for Great Britain than 
by the employment of it in what will then 
make a part of one and the same kingdom. 
We are ‘indeed told, ‘ that the capital of 
England is so fully employed, that there 
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multuous. Sir, I will not deny that I 
have felt some difficulty on this part of 
the subject; but, Sir, I have considered, 
on the other hand, that this, at most, is 
but a conjectural disadvantage, and of a 
very secondaty sort at all events, when 
balanced against the calamity of separa- 
tion, which I think I see is already put 
into the opposite scale.—-I have also re- 
collected, that by the original principle 
of our constitution, the crown, and of 
course the. English parliament, could in- 
Crease, without any fixed limitation, the 
number of representative members ; that 
in the reigns of Henry 8th and his des- 
cendants, this prerogative was exercised 
to a great extent and without inconveni- 
ence—I may say to the improvement of 
this branch of the legislature; that the 
same power continued to exist till the 
union with Scotland, in which country it 
also obtained, and had been exercised 
from time to time; that in like manner 
the incorporation on that occasion of 45 
new members with the former number in 
England has produced no such inconveni- 
ence as is suggested ; and lastly, that £ 
have not observed or heard that the great 


is none to spare.” [Mr. Foster’s Speech, | and frequent fluctuation in the attendance 
- 86.] But I know not how that opinion | here from under a hundred to perhaps five 
is to be reconciled to the eagerness with | hundred and upwards, has been the cause 
which, to this moment, we see men ready ; of any essential distinction in the nature 
to engage large sums in every new specu- | Of parliamentary measures, considered in 
lation affording a reasonable prospect of ; 4 constitutional view; for I do not think 
security for their principal, though witha | we are to be guided, in this part of the 
very moderate interest upon it—many argument, by any consideration of the 
people of late to a great extent of adven- | effects of such fluctuations, as to party, 
ture, running the hazard of failure alto-, to points of a momentary nature, or to 
gether, and yet agreeing to confine their what are sometimes called trials of strength 
returns, whatever may be the success of , between individuals, or this and that class 
the undertaking, within the narrowest ; of men, on matters not of important con- 
limits of what is usually considered as | sequence to the state and the commu- 
fair mercantile profit, many to 10, some | nity. ; 
even to 5 per cent. How is it to bere-| 3. The next apprehension I am not 
conciled to the daily investments of large : sure whether I rightly understand ; but I 
sums in the stocks, while the dividends | think it was stated as if it were conceived 
amount to little more than 5 per cent? ; that the habits and turn of the Irish gen- 
or to the known fact, that an immense | tlemen who may be elected to the common 
proportion of the trade of many parts of | parliament, were likely to be such as to 
the continent, I fear no inconsiderable | lower the standard, as it were, of British 
share of that of the enemy, is carried on , representation. I think it was said, that 
with British capital ; not to mention what, | they are not of a substance and materials 
éven under the present forbidding circum- ; which can safely coalesce with this parlia- 
stances, is engaged in the commerce of , ment; that they would corrupt and con- | 
Ireland itself? taminate the whole mass. Sir, I believe 
2. Some gentlemen dread the accession | nobody imagined that in so liberal and 
of 100 members to the British parliament. , respectable a quarter as that from whence 
This it is thought, may change the cast | this observation came, it was meant to 
and quality of this House as a public as- | express any sentiment derogatory to the 
ccubly, and render it too popular and tu- | general and natural disposition of the Irish 
(VOL. XXXIV. ] [3 0) 
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nation. I presume the idea was, that 
parly from the imputed corruption of 

rish politics, partly from the savage ig- 
norance of the lower orders of people 
there, partly from the inveteracy of reli- 
gious animosity, it was too probable, that 
the generality of the persons returned for 
Ireland would bring with them modes of 
thinking and acting, less pure, less ra- 
tional, less dispassionate, than those which 
this hypothesis seems to assume as pre- 
vailing in this kingdom.—But, Sir, how- 
ever much disposed I feel myself to think 
with just respect of the virtue and under- 
standing of British legislators, I must beg 
leave to say, that if the hon. gentleman 
to whom I allude had been well acquaint- 
ed, which he professed not to be, with 
that class of men in Lreland, from among 
whom the representatives would of course 
be for the most part selected, he could 
not have suffered so idle a suggestion to 
have entered his mind. Vulgar prejudice 
and national complacency do, with the 
vulgar of all countries, establish a sort of 
general impression of inferiority in the 
moral and intellectual qualities of neigh- 
bouring nations. I trust the members of 
this House are far beyond the reach of 
such impressions. For my part, I am well 

ersuaded Ireland is likely to furnish at 
east her fair proportion of genuine worth 
and genuine miata to the common stock 
of the imperial parliament; and that what- 
ever defects may be supposed to belong 
to the modes and practice of legislation 
there, they arise from the nature of 
a local, as connected, in the manner, 
I have endeavoured to explain, with an 
imperial parliament, and are in no respect 
founded on any peculiar imperfection in 
the description of the individuals who 
compose it. It has been well and justly 
observed in this House, by one whose 
gencrous and elevated sentiments on this 
question stood in no need of the weight 
of his high character to impress them on 
our recollection, that ‘ the people of Ire- 
Yand have not been less distinguished than 
those of Great Britain, in corresponding 
stations of life, for eloquence, for literary 
and scientific acquirements, and for those 
talents and exertions which have establish- 
ed the naval and military renown of the 
British empire.”? They will not, on their 
more intimate connexion with the rest of 
that empire, forfeit the pledge and ear- 
nest they have thus given. Indeed, Sir, 
we have already had sufficient examples 
in this very place to warrant that expec- 
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tation; for can Great Britain herself boast 
of many of her sons who have more illus- 
trated this assembly than some of those 
natives of that country, who in our own 
days have sat in it, and who must already 
have occurred to the minds of all who 
hear me? 

4. As to the objection that the union, 
as proposed, will be imperfect, and on 
that account not answer tne ends intended, 
it was, I think, grounded chiefly on the 
distinction which will probably remain, 
and to which some of the resolutions point, 
in the financial systems of the two coun- 
tries. Sir, this very objection was made 
on the part of England, by some noble 
lords in the other House, at the time of 
the union with Scotland. When the treaty 
came to be debated in the House of Lords, 
lord Haversham, in the speech I have al- 
ready mentioned, said, *‘ There is another 
reason why I am against this union, be- 
cause I cannot think it an entire union. 
The exempting articles, I mean the 20th, 
whereby heritable offices and superiorities 
are reserved; and also the one-and-twen- 
tieth, both which Oliver, by an act of 
state, was so wise as to abolish ;* but 
especially their act for securing their pres- 
byterian church government and general 
assemblies, scem to me like those little 
clouds in a warm calm summer’s day, 
that are generally the seeds and attractives 
of approaching tempest and thunder.”+ 
This was one of those many prophecies 
which in the event have fortunately not 
been accomplished. Yet the differences 
which were allowed to continue and still 
remain betwen the local arrangements 


* The wisdom and policy of abolishing the 
heritable jurisdictions was in the contempla- 
tion of king James, even before his accession 
to the crown of England, as appears by the 
following remarkable passage in the book 
called Basilicon Doron, addressed by him to 
his son prince Henry: “ Butthe test hin- 
derance to the execution of our laws in this 
country are the heritable sherifdoms and re- 
galities, which, being in the hands of the 
great men, do rack the whole country. For 
which I know no present remedy, but by 
taking the sharper account of them in their 
oflices: using all punishment against the 
slothful that the law will permit; and ever, 
as they become vacant for any offences com- 
mitted, to dispose them never heritably 
again; pressing with time to draw it to the 
Jaudable custom of England, which she may 
the easilier do, being king of both, as I hope 
in God ye shall.” p. 48. 

¢ Scc Vol. 6, p. 564. 
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and institutions in Scotland and England 
(several of them too, financial) were of 
much greater magnitude than any that 
are either proposed to be maintained, or 
indeed, considering the much greater 
similarity which already obtains, can exist 
after the union with Ireland, between 
those of this part of Great Britain and of 
that country.—I believe a perfect unifor- 
mity in all the branches and minute parts 
of the frame of government, never did 
take place as to all the different districts 
and divisions of the same country and na- 
tion, unless, perhaps, in some of those 
diminutive sovereignties which bear a 
nearer resemblance to corporations and 
municipalities, than to such states as Eng- 
land and Ireland. In France, under the 
monarchy, though the general outline and 
distinguishing features were in a great 
degree uniform throughout, yet there 
prevailed in the different provinces, sene- 
chausstes, balliages, &c. of which that 
kingdom was composed, a remarkable 
diversity in regard to many important par- 
ticulars, such asthe rights of property, real 
and moveable ; the sdraiineation of jus- 
tice ; the imposition and amount of taxes, 
and so forth; as to which, the different 
provinces with their subdivisions, after 
their successive incorporations with the 
kingdom at large, retained their ancient 
laws, usages, and customs. The same 
observation is true of the other great states 
of modern Europe, and will be found 
equally so in the instances of similar in- 
corporations, as far as they are known to 
have taken place in ancient Greece and 
Italy. In England itself, the unity of the 
government has never been thought im- 
perfect, because of the different rules of 
property, the different forms and courts 
of judicature, the different local customs 
and usages, which obtain in the principality 
of Wales, in the duchy of Lancaster, and 
in the various districts, cities, boroughs, 
liberties, honours, and manors, through- 
out the kingdom. On the accession of 
James the 6th of Scotland to the throne 
of England, the judges,* gave it as their 
opinion that there could be no incorpo- 
rating union of the two kingdoms without 
an entire conformity of laws in both. Sir 
Francis Bacon was of a different senti- 
ment. He seems to have been strongly 
convinced of the great inconvenience of 
Ahe attempt to establish so strict a uni- 
formity, and that it was by no means ne- 


* Co. 4 Inst. c, 75, p. $47. 
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cessary. ‘It is,” sayshe, “a matter of 
curiosity and inconveniency to seek either 
to extirpate all particular customs, or to 
draw all subjects to oneresort of judicature 
and session; it sufficeth there be uni- 
formity in the principal and fundamental 
laws, both ecclesiastical and civil.”* Even 
with regard to manners he observes, “ that: 
a consent in them is to be sought, indeed, 
industriously, but not forced; for that 
nothing among people breeds so much 
pertinacity in holding their customs, as 
sudden and violent offers to remove them.” 
And, after some argument to show the 
difficulty of composing a genera! and uni- 
form code for the two kingdoms, he con- 
cludes, ‘“ that such a general code would 
be too great a work to embrace.”? Ac-. 
cording to the judicious reflection of a 
modern author, ‘‘ Experience has now 
happily confirmed the justness of that 
great man’s sentiments, and both nations 
have reason to rejoice that the subtle rea- 
soning of the judges met not with the 
same regard as on that occasion, in the 
reign of the great grand daughter of 
James.” At that time, when the lon 
rojected incorporation came to be corvied 
into effect, it soon appeared that an en- 
deavour at any such conformity of laws 
would be attended with insurmountable 
difficulties. Their ancient jurisprudence 
and tribunals were therefore, in general, 
preserved to each country, and even a 
fundamental difference san tioned between 
the ecclesiastical laws ad establishments 
of the one and the other, which lord 
Bacon seemed to think scarcely prac- 
ticable. 

It remains for me now, before I con- 
clude, to say a very short word or two of 
the two counter projects which have 
been recommended to the House. The 
one is, a repeal, without condition or dis- 
tinction, of all laws in both countries ak 
fecting Roman Catholics, and a free com- 
munication and permanent security of 
every branch of trade to the sister king- 
dom. By these means, it is said, you will 
produce the only desirable union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, the union of 
hearts and affections. As to the first 
part of this scheme, I have no scruple to 
state my concurrence with those who 
think that an attempt to grant what is 
called Catholic emancipation, while the 
local parliament remains, would excite 
such a struggle between property and 


* Bacon’s Works, vol. 2, p. 157. 
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numbers, as would greatly aggravate 
many of those mischiefs which now exist 
in lreland, tending to revolution and se- 
paraticn, through the medium of a civil 
war of the most destructive and ferocious 
kind.—I have, in a former part of what I 
have said, auticipated the answer to the 
commercial part of the proposal, and 
shown, that it we were inclined, or it were 
right to grant every thing that may still 
be wanting to an entirely free trade, we 
could not give permanent security to the 
grant otherwise than by union.— With re- 
gard to the union of hearts and affections, 
J will not recur again to any discussion of 
that sentimental kind of connexion, of 
Jate so much talked of by persons not apt 
to be Ied astray by a glare of words, but 
which, unless arising from one of acoarser 
but more intelligible sort; that which a 

rmanent and unchangeable identity of 
interests and an indissoluble conspiratio 
et consensus partium in the political ma- 
chine have a necessary tendency to pro- 
duce and perpetuate; is, in my judgment, 
mere idle and unprofitable declamation.— 
The other project is the reverse of this; 
if I have understood it, it might be thus 
expressed: “ Beware of the Catholics of 
Ireland ; tread back the rash and inconsi- 
dcrate steps you have taken in their fa- 
your; crase them again from the catalogue 
of electors, and re-enact against them that 
Popish code, the relaxations of which, at 
Jeast til] the last4yn 1793, have been the 
universal beast Rul praise of his majesty’s 
ronrn on buth sides of the channel: let 
tucre, however, be this modification in 
your proceeding, that although all Ro- 
inanists, as they were called, shall be 
prind focle considered as having, by their 
presumed share in the Jate conspiracy and 
rcheilion, forfeited all the privileges their 
sect had recovered within the last twenty 
cr thirty years; yet each individual 
among them may take upon himself the 
burthen ot proving his inndcence of that 
charge; and, having established it, (a 
jury being summoned, I suppose, to try 
cach particular case), he shall not only 
be restored to those privileges, but shall, 
oo such purgation, be put individually 
into the possession of every right belong- 
ing to Protestants.” The hardship, 
cruelty, impolicy, and impracticability to 
any extent, of this scheme, I am satisfied 
did not, when it was thrown oat, occur to 
the honourable proposer, in the forcible 
manner in which they must impress the 
sounds of those who have had occasion to 
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attend much to the late history and pre- 
sent condition of that kingdom. But the 
numberless difficulties which would belon 
to the execution of its detail, in establish- 
ing again a religious and Protestant, nota 
geographical and English pale, and in se- 
parating, man by man, as they should pre- 
sent themselves to the outlet uf that ideal 
fold of penalties and disabilities ia which 
it is proposed to enclose and coop up the 
body of the Catholics, the innocent trom 
tlie guilty, the sheep from the goats, were 
pointed out in so clear a manner imme- 
diately after the plan was stated to the 
House, that it would be in vain to ate 
tempt to add any thing to what was then 
said.—Sir, I am too sensible of the unusual 
length of the intrusion I have been guilty 
of on the time and indulgence of the 
House to continue it still longer, by any 
other apology than this, that as it has 
certainly not been my habit often to 
trouble them, so it shall be my practice 
in future to avoid trespassing on their 
patience, unless, perhaps, on some rare 
uccasions, like the present, where, being 
particularly led by a sense of duty to the 
consideration of any question of impor- 
tance, I may feel it to be an irresistible 
part of that duty to submit to them the 
grounds of my opinion, and the reasons 
and motives for my vote. 

Lord Sheffield said:—Mr. Speaker; I 
wish it to be understood, that I support 
the resolutions and address, in confidence 
that the assurance given by a noble lord 
in an official situation in Ireland will be 
strictly observed, namely, that ministers 
will look to the sense of parliament and of 
the country, before the measure of union 
shall again be brought forward there ; and 
that assurance being given, I am not sen- 
sible of any sufficient argument that 
should prevent the British parliament 
from giving some general explanation of 
the arrangement it is disposed to make, 
more especially as I observe that scarcely 
any man in this country objects to the 
principle of the measure ; nor can I sup- 
pose, that a nation so well informed and 
so much accustomed to political conside- 
rations as the Irish, should, for a long time, 


‘perseverein refusing to receive or examine 


what may be proposed from the British 
parliament; and for these reasons I wish 
to trouble the House with a few observa- 
tions.—We cannot be much surprised at 
the alarm which has taken place in Ire- 
land. The word union was suffered to be 
banded about there for many months with- 
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out the slightest attempt on the part of 
the ministers to explain the terms of it. 
The aid of designing men, and of those 
prejudiced from partial and local consider- 
ations, was scarcely necessary to take 
advantage of this circumstance - the ap- 

rehensions of Ireland had always been, 
that an equal and favourable union would 
not be granted : and no small part of that 

eople were made to believe, that their 
Fiperty, their independence, their dignity, 
and almost the existence of the pation, 
would be done away by their becoming 
one and the same with the most indepen- 
dent and most respectable nation in the 
world. But, in truth, the measure of 
union was ill-prepared for Ireland, and 
Ireland was ill-prepared for union. It is 
not without competent information that I 
am convinced, if the outline of the liberal 
proposition for union which is now offer- 
ed, had becn at first properly communi- 
cated, and with all the plainness and can- 
dour which suit the Irish character, it 
would have been very differently receiv- 
ed; and it is not my opinion alone, but 
the opinion also of those who are not 
friendly to the measure, that it might have 
been accepted, at least it would have pre- 
ventcd all that misrepresentation and mis- 
apprehension which might well be ex- 
pected without some previous attention. 
1 can hardly imagine a case, in respect to 
which, until understood, more jealousy 
was likely to be entertained than this of a 
legislative union; otherwise the measure 
being really so necessary and so advan- 


tageous to Ireland, the strange abuse of 


the words * Dignity and Independence,” 
which have been so entirely mistaken, 
would have made little impression. Ican 
suppose it will be unpleasing at first to 
acknowledge, that the premature oppo- 


sition was the result of an ill-founded 
and 
the consequent departure from an hasty 
is no mere 
be fairly expected from the 


jealousy. Yat that acknowledgment, 


opposition to the measure, 
than may 


candid openness of the Irish character. 


It is not now the question whether the 
brought forward and 
conducted as it should have been, but 
ehether the British parliament should do 
what depends on it to obviate the mis- 
chief which must arise from independent 
and separate legislatures existing within 
ehe same empire, whether we should re- 
hinquish a measure which seems neccssary 
to the general security and welfare, or 
eake the present opportunity of stating 


measure has been 
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the outline of it. I shall not tréuble the 
House with a repetition of historical in- 
quiry into the causes of the present state 
of Ireland, nor with many ‘references to 
the reports of the Lords and Commons of 
that kingdom. The causes and the proofs 
are but too plain. The not oriety of num- 
berless melancholy facts, which demon- 
strate the wretched and dangerous condi- 
tion of that country, with reason alarms 
every thinking man: it is an unanimous 
opinion in this country, that something is 
necessary to be done to presctve Ireland ; 
and there seems to be almost a general 
conviction, that it can be done only by a 
legislative union. For my part, I cannot 
see the measure in any other light than 
that of being absolutely necessary. It 
has long been my opinion, and every thing 
which has happened in Ireland, and in re- 
epect to Ireland during the last twenty 

ears, particularly that which took place 
in 1782, and was whimsically enough 
called “final adjustment,” have convinced 
me of that necessity. When it was found. 

roper to take off the shackles from the 

rish parliament, and highly proper it was, 
a union should have been proposed, and 
by the same measure only should all the 
commercial and other advantages have 
been communicated, which were s0 indis- 
criminately conceded without terms since 
1778. It would have been still better, if 
a union had taken place in the beginning 
of the century, and that the constitution 
and commerce of Great Britain, which 
had been so long and so invidiously with- 
held, had been then communicated to Ire-’ 
land. But in 1782, the administration of 
that day, without supplying any means of 
keeping these kingdoms together, rashly 
gave away the dependence of the two 
‘lands on each other; and now there is 
no certainty in the connexion of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Independence of le- 
gislature scems to have suggested notions 
of separation, which appeared, in some 
degree, as early as 1784. However, even 
thuse who attempt to justify what was 
done in 1782, must acknowledge, that 
there were points of essential consequence 
left unsettled, and that it should not have: 
been postponed to the hour of difficulty 
and distress to arranse and ascertain the 
relative exertions and political connexions 
of the two countries. 

Much has been said on the words * final 
adjustment :” but that which is so called, 
only referred to the then asserted inde- 
pendence of parliaineat, and by no means 
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precluded union: on the contrary, it is 
clear it was the opinion at the time, that 
farther measures were necessary to esta- 
blish a connexion on a solid and perma- 
nent basis: and so far as I understand 
what was intended, I consider that adjust- 
ment as putting the Irish parliament on 
the footing of independence and free de- 
liberation, andin that situation alone which 
could satisfy the people of Ireland, that 
the acts of their parliament would be 
thenceforward free and uncontrolled; but 
at any rate it is trifling to suppose, that 
nothing more was to be attempted, if that 
which had been done had not the effect of 
preserving the connexion and attachment 
of the two countries. It is true that 
union became more necessary as well as 
more difficult, in consequence of what was 
done in 1782, and also in 1798, when the 
inciple of our navigation and colonial 
aws were, without terms or occasion, sa- 
crificed by the act which permits goods 
and commodities of the growth, produc- 
tion, or manufacture, of Asia, Africa, or 
America, to be imported from Ireland into 
Great Britain. All these benefits should 
have been reserved as the means of union, 
but being then unconditionally granted, 
they have rendered that measure much 
less sought for by Ireland ; and I confess 
that the strongest objection I felt to the 
propositions of 1785 (which by no means 
would have done what it is necessary to 
do), arose from the apprehension, that if 
carried, they might preventa union. It 
was obvious, that if all the reserved ad- 
vantages of Great Britain were to be given 
up, there would be no means of future ne- 
gotiation remaining.—Previously to that 
period, Ireland would have petitioned for 
aunion, and [ think she might well do 
s0 now as the greatest possible acquisition 
she could make; but neither the adjust- 
ment in question, nor all the commercial 
concessions, nor other means employed to 
tranquillize that country, have had the 
least effect. The bad state of Ireland 
yearly became worse. It appears the par- 
ties are not to be satisfied; that no ame- 
lioration of the condition of Ireland has 
taken place; that a great proportion of 
the people is now as ill-disposed to go- 
vernment, as bigoted, as ignorant, and as 
uncivilized as they were at the time of the 
wassacre in 1641. At present the per- 
manency of the connexion of Great Bri- 
tain with Ireland depends on the parties 
which exist, and ever must exist, in a na- 
tion of Protestants and Roman Catholics 
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so peculiarly interested against, and politi- 
cally hostile to, each shee There di- 
visions are the bane of the country, never 
to be annihilated but by a legislative union. 
The whole present system 1s bad. The 
change of government at least every four 
years, and the concessions so regularly 
made under the vain notion of satisfying 
the people, create and promote schemes. 
and suggestions inconsistent with the tran- 
quillity of the country, and encourage 
agitators, whose uniform object it is, to 
disturb the public mind. 

I have observed, that independence of 
parliament suggested the idea of separa- 
tion. Irrational notions of independence, 
leading to dissolution of government, : 
must end in civil war and the introduction 
of the French. Manufactures and agri- 
culture would then cease much more’ 
suddenly thao they could possibly revive ; 
and whatever might be the event, Ireland 
would be completely ruined, and England 
greatly distressed. But supposing the 
Crisis In question should not ‘mumediately 
come on, Ireland would continue in its 
present disturbed state, and England 
would ever find Ireland the back door to 
conspiracy, rebellion and invasion. And 
so miserably distracted is Ireland at pre- 
sent, that among three millions of Roman 
Catholics, and half a million of Dissenters, 
there is scarely a man capable of a politi- 
cal idea, who does not wish for something 
different from that which is; namely, a 
change in the church establishment, the 
abolition of tythes, a parliamentary re- — 
form, or a republic: nor are the members 
of the established church entirely free 
from the same unhappy temper of mind. 
The common enemies of mankind will 
not fail to take advantage of this state of 
things : they have raised it intoa dangerous 
and formidable conspiracy, and it seems 
the only means cheougl ewhich they 
can hope of succeeding in their favourite 
plan of destroying the British empire. 
Nothing can be more dangerous than @ 
notion, that a coalition otf churchmen, 
dissenters, and Catholics, for the purpose 
of separation, cannot take place. The 
report of the Lords and Commons of 
Ireland, and what has happened lately, 
completely prove, that such a coalition is 
not merely possible, but that it actually 
exists, and that the foundations of it 
are laid, and deeply laid, already. This 
subject has been so fully and so ably dis- 
cussed, that it is not necessary to state 
how general, how great, and how irreme-. 
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diable by common means, are the mischief 
and danger: the unexampled perilous 
state of Ireland is well known: it was 
therefore evidently the duty of ministers 
to bring forward some measure to prevent 
even the possibility of so great a calamity 
as the separation of the two countries. It 
seems also highly incumbent on the 
British parliament to take early the most 
effectual steps to promote the proper re- 
medy: and every thing has been tried, 
except that which is now obviously the 
best and only means, a union. very 
concession has been made; many colonial 
and commercial advantages, have been 
communicated to her: in short, every 
thing has been granted so far, that we are 
now told by the enemies of union, that 
Ireland does not desire greater freedom 
and extension of trade than she at present 
possesses, preferring her independence 
and dignity as anation. They surely have 
odd notions of independence and dignity 
who prefer holding almost the whole of 
their trade, almost their existence, at the 
discretion of another country, rather than 
by right as a part of that country. But I 
should not do justice if I did not acknow- 
ledge this way of thinking is by no means 
general, and that the two largest counties 
Cork and Galway, and the city of Cork, 
county of Clare, and other districts of 
Ireland, had expressed the contrary, and 
so well, that I wish to make use of their 
own words [Here the noble lord read 
the said addresses]. These addresses are 
most respectably signed; and there is 
reason to believe, that the sentiments 
therein expressed are much more general 
in the several counties which have not 
addressed than has been supposed. 
Although Ireland has acquired much 
which should only have been conceded by 
union, it is not true that she cannot obtain 
farther commercial advantages by that 
measure. Thé best market, that of Great 
Britain for all Irish manufactures, is still 
reserved, except linens, and her linens are 
become one of the greatest manufactures 
in the world, entirely in consequence of 
having that market, and could never have 
been carried on to its present great 
extent, unless aided by the prompt pay- 
ment of Great Britain, which in a great 
degree acts as a supply of capital. Six 
arts in seven of the whole exports of 
finen from Ireland are imported into 
Great Britain, and of the seventh part the 
greatest proportion goes to America, 
including the West Indies. On an 
I a 
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average of four years, ending the 25th of 
March 1793, were exported from Ireland 
39,885,776 yards; of which to Great 
Britain $3,695,659: to the British colo- 
nies in America and islands in the West 
Indies, 1,285,998; to the states of Ame- 
rica 4,012,519; to foreign parts of Eu- 
rope and to Africa, 891,530; being 
about a forty fourth part of the whole ex- 
port of linens from Ireland. Linens are 
the only Irish manufacture, properly so 
called, which has the advantage of the 
British market, and it has flourished 
accordingly. No manufacture, no trade 
of Ireland, except such as are duty free, 
or have particular advantages in the Bri- 
tish market, have succeeded. Linens, 
corn, and the produce of cattle, which 
alone have those advantages, amount on 
an average of the last three years to 
5,410,825. when the total value of all 
Irish imports into Great Britain were 
5,612,6892. of which there were articles 
not the manufacture and produce of 
Ireland to the amount of 101,864/. So 
that the articles of Irish growth or manu- 
facture, which are not duty free, or have 
no particular exemption or advantage in 
British ports, amount only to 100,7812. 
and form a small proportion, indeed, of the 
great importation from Ireland into Great 
Britain, alone amounting to 5,612,6892. 
which stated in the manner most favour- 
able to Ireland, is, at least, six parts in 
seven of the whole export trade of Ireland 
to all parts. 

We cannot be surprised, that woollen 
and other manufactures have decreased in 
Ireland during the late turbulent state of 
that country. We may rather wonder, 
that they have not been more affected ; 
but such articles as have the peculiar ad- 
vantage of the British market, have even 
lately increased. The manufactures and 
commerce of Ireland are now, and have 
always been, greatly inferior to what they 
may be; it is reasonable therefore to 
suppose, that when the present prohi- 
bitory duties which were laid on manu- 
factures coming from all parts to protect 
those of England, are, in respect to Irish 
manufactures, equalized, as intended by 
the articles of union, and they shall have 
the advantage of the British market the 
same as linens, the produce of cattle and 
corn, they may also flourish. No country 
is better circumstanced for manufactures 
than Ireland. She bas plenty of water 
and fuel, the first requisites in manutuc- 
tures. The encouragement to her indusa 
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try will be great, especially as it will be | 


impossible to countervail the difference of 
price of labour and of excises in the two 
countries, and commercial men will ac- 
knowledge the superior advantage of 
a near market, and a quick return, so ab- 
solutely necessary to a country wanting 
capital. If union should take place, 
there will be no jealousy, no warfare of 
bounties and drawbacks, no invidious 
wish to check the prosperity of Ireland, 
or any manufacture there, and the great 
commercial advantages of Ireland wil no 
longer be held at the pleasure of another 
country. ‘The prosperity of Jreland, 
such as it is, in no degree arose from the 
independency of the Irish parliament, but 
from commercial advantages derived from 
Great Britain. I hesitated when I first 
heard that a contrary opinion came from 
a man as able, as respectable, and, at 
least, as well informed, as any in the two 
islands; but the assertion that the pros- 
perity of Ireland arose from the indepen- 
dence of her parliament,‘appears to me so 
entirely unsupported by fact, that I 
scarcely know how to reason about it, ex- 
cept by asking, whether the increase of 
the linen manufacture ; whether the pros- 
perity of the beef, pork, and butter trade; 
whether the growth of a grain of corn, or 
of a blade of grass; whether the opening 
of the ports of Great Britain to Irish corn 
at a lower price than from other countries, 
have been effected by the independence 
of the Irish parliament. In short, which 
article of growsh or export has increased 
in consequence of it? Have the laws 
been better executed? Has the country 
been more tranquil? Are life and pro- 
perty more safe? In truth, I can trace 
ittle to that event but the present dis- 
turbed state of Ireland. I repeat, that 
the prosperity of Ireland entirely depends 
on the connexion with and advantages de- 
rived from Great Britain, without which 


her trade would be almost nothing: and | 


this appears so perfectly evident, that I 
consider it not to be necessary to add a 
syllable more to prove it. When Ireland 
has acquired the British constitution, a 
due exccution of laws and tranquillity, 
and that life and property are secure 
there; a much greater intercourse of 
English capital will undoubtedly be em- 
ployed in Ireland, and then her prosperity 
will be real and permanent. At present 
no prudent man will Iend one shilling to 
that country in any shape, far less will a 
commercial or manufacturing man risk 
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his capital in any speculation, where a 
spirit of unfriendly independence, of 
separation and of rebellion, so strongly 
prevails; but surely it is not commercial 
advantage and wealth only, that are 
wanting to Ireland. She is deficient in 
the most essential of all things, good 
order and well executed laws. Life and 
property are not more secure there, than 
among the most disturbed people upon 
earth. A residence there is as much 
to be avoided as in countries subject 
to the most hideous tyranny or savage 
banditti. 

The apprchensions expressed, especially 
at this time, that the number of absentees 
will be greatly increased by a union, are 
somewhat extraordinary. There are now 
infinitely a greater number of emigrants, 
for the sake of personal safety than will 
be occasioned if union should be adopted. 
If that measure should take place, few 
families will follow those who are called 
to parliament: if they make the experi- 
ment, the difference of expense will soon 
check the evil: and those that occasion- 
ally become absentecs, will be so by 
choice not by compulsion. It will not 
be improper in this place to state with 
the view of removing wrong impressions, 
that the number and property of absentees 
have been always greatly exaggerated, 
and also the bad effects of the consequent 
drain of money. Those who are most 
capable of examining the question agree, 
that the remittance to regular absentees 
is below 600,000/., I believe considerably, 
which is not more than one-fifth of the 
value of the exports of linens alone to this 
country, amounting to at least three 
millions.—I am little disposed to argue 
in favour of non-residence, yet I must 
observe, that those parts of Ireland as 
well as of England, where manufactures 
flourish, are remarkable for the non-resi- 
dence of Jand-proprietors. But, in ge- 
neral, I consider their absence as the 
greatest misfortune, and I conceive one of 
the most essential advantages of England 
over Ireland arises from the residence of 
that class of men, and from their great 
attention to the people, and to all the 
details of the country round them. To 
another circumstance, very different from 
the custom of England, and full as 
much as the residence of landowners, is 
the unimproved state of Ireland to be 
attributed. The intermediate man, a per- 
son between the owner and occupicr, 
who holds land from the resident as welt 
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as from the absentee, has no permanent 
interest in the improvement of it. His 
income depends on the exaction of the 
utmost rent that can be got for a limited 
time from an under-tenant, who often 
recommends himself by offering an higher 
rent in proportion to his inability to im- 
prove the land, and as a premium for the 
risk of accepting a doubtful tenant, 
whose small capital is sometimes still 
more reduced by his being required to 
advance the rent. But we cannot be 
surprised, that men of fortune in Ireland 
should now reside in villas near the me- 
tropolis, or absent themselves, when we 
recollect the uncivilized state of the coun- 
try. At present it cannot be expccted 
from them, nor is it safe ; and unless some 
great change should happen which will 
induee and enable men of fortune to live 
there, and to instruct, protect, and en- 
cou the people, civilization will go on 
very slowly. ok 

All the same ‘objections which are 
urged in Ireland against a union were 
made by Scotland at the time of her union 
with England, and every mischief was 
predicted, but they all proved unfounded. 
Arguments, which came from some of the 
ablest men of those times, and which then 
= Lira almost conclusive, are com- 
pictely refuted by experience. It was 
said, that Edinburgh would be deserted 
and ruined: the same is now said of 
Dublin: but since the union, the size 
of Edinburgh, and the number of her 
inhabitants, have been more than 
doubled, and the city beautified in a 
high degree. All Scotland is greatly 
improved, her population increased; she 
is ten times more rich since that period : 
her people are civilized, the laws are now 
executed, life and property are secure ; 
the legislatures of the two kingdoms no 
longer at variance as heretofore, and at 
the risk of rupture each counteracting 
the other. Few families of prope are 
now constantly absentees, and almost 
without exception, those Scotchmen who 
go from home, and acquire a fortune, in 
the end carry it to Scotland. Before the 
union, Scotland had scarcely any thing 
ior the name of a manufacture: all 
her efforts to obtain a foreign or colonial 
trade had failed; but now her manufac- 
tures and trade are as great in al date 
as those of England. And all these ad- 
vantages are greatly beyond the progres- 
sive improvement which would have 
taken place without a union, and without 
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which many of them never could have 
taken place. : 
The alarm in the city of Dublin. on 
the subject of union is said to-be greater 
and more just than elsewhere; but I am 
satisfied that her apprchensions are un- 
founded. The absence of eighty com- 
moners and thirty lords certainly cannot 
ruin Dublin. The lord, lieutenant, the 
prineipal officers of every kind, the eourts 
of justice will still remain. She will still 
continue the winter residence; of the 
principal people of fortune, as Edinburgh 
does.’ She will be the seat of education, 
of amusement, and of the arts. Her trade 
will increase greatly. The complete in- 
tercourse and exchange of commodities 
which will be established by a union, will 
raise her commerce beyond what the most 
sanguine man has ever yet imaginede 
Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, will have 
& great proporticn of the provision and 
other trade; but Dublin will be the mart 
for the import and export, particularly of 
manufactures. Dublin will lisa the great. 
trade to the most thriving port, perhaps,, 
in the world—I mean Biv L The. 
trade of Ireland with England will be. 
carried on with more security, especially. 
in time of war, between those ports. 
Every article of foreign and British ma- 
nufacture and produce which Ireland. 
does not furnish or import immediately 
from the place of growth or of manufac-. 
ture, she may have from thence. Almost 
all the widely-cxtended inland navigation. 
of England points to Liverpool, and may 
supply what is wanted to advantage. As 
Ireland imports but a small proportion of 
her consumption of West India articles. 
directly from the place of growth, Dublin 
is well situated fur supplies of those 
articles from Bristol and Liverpool in. 
return for her exports to those places. 
The corn trade will become a prodigious 
article, if the produce of the two islands 
should by a union be put on the same 
footing as between two counties in Eng- 
land. The great inland navigations of 
Ireland will convey corn at a cheaper 
rate to Dublin, even from Limerick and 
Connaught, much cheaper than by a cir- 
cuitous and precarious sea voyage. The 
canal tolls on corn and flour should, in 
favour of Dublin, be purchased at the 
public expense, or greatly reduced; and 
the same should be done in respect to the 
docks in the port of Dublin. This would 
facilitate the intercourse between the two 
countries, and be an advantage to them 
[3 P] 
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both; and would ultimately benefit Dab- 
lin much more than the residence of those 
who would be'sent to the united parlia- 
Kament. Dublin would become the ware- 
house of the corn of Ireland for the steady 
and certain corn markets of the north- 
west of Great Britain and the north of 
Ireland, where a very small part of the 
censumption of the inhabitants can pos- 
sibly be grown. The English farmer may 
at first be alarmed when he hears that 
Ireland will be considered as. a part of 
England in respect to the corn-trade; 
but-the advantages will be reciprocal, and 
the effect which some may apprehend from 
an inflax of corn more than sufficient 
cannot take place. Unfortunately, we 
constantly import as much oats as Ireland 
ean spare at any time, at present double 
the quantity, and that evil is increasing ra- 
ther than deereasing. She is well situated 
to furnish those parts of Great Britain, 
which will always: require a supply of that 
kind of corn; and the quantity of wheat 
she is ever likely to spare will not be suffi- 
cient to overload the British markets. It 
will be much less mischievous to the 
growers of wheat in England, to have the 
ports constantly open to the limited quan- 
tity that can come from Ireland, than to 
have them open to a glut of corn from 
all parts of the world for three months 
certain; the moment the smallest propor- 
tion of the consumption of this country is 
wanting, the moment its price becomes 
what is by no means extravagant, but on 
the contrary, while it is moderate, consi- 
dering the increased expense of tillage. 
The opening of our ports for three months 
certain to all the world, when we only 
want a moderate quantity, may reduce 
the price of wheat ruinously low; but the 
comparatively smal] quantity that could 
come from Ircland, would have no farther 
effect than supplying what may be actually 
wanted. When Ireland has a constantly 
open market in Great Britain for corn, it 
will prove the greatest encouragement to 
her farmers to change their slovenly ma- 
nagement. At present their corn is ex- 
ported in so bad a state, that it must 
meet the corn of other countries at market 
to great disadvantage. When they have 
a steady market, they will soon find the 
necessity of preparing and dressing their 
corn in a manner that will enable it to 
bear a competition with the corn of Eng- 
land. 3 

It has been sugested, that the manu- 
factures of Ireland, and particularly the 
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linen trade, would suffer through the 
want of a resident parliament. The prin- 
cipal manufactures and commerce of 
Scotland are situated at a greater dis- 
tance from London than those of Ireland, 
and they became what they are since the 
union of the parliament; yet there has 
never been the slightest complaint in re- 
spect to necessary protection and assist- 
ance from the British parliament: and 
perhaps it may not improperly be ob- 
served in this place, that no disadvantage 
whatever has arisen to the affairs of Scot- 
land in consequence of her having only 
45 members in the British parliament ; 
the attention to them has been as com- 
plete, and they have been as well ma- 
naged as those of England by 513 mem- 
bers, and the government of Scotland has 
been administered since the union as 
vigilantly and more iwpartialty than 
before, and the same, in. all. probability, 
will be the case in respect to Ireland. 
The objection to union on the part 
of the Protestants of Ireland is most un- 
accountable: they can hardly be said to 
constitute a nation; they are an English 
colony governing upwards of three mil- 
lions of Roman Catholics, or, at least, six 
times their own number, in a country 
eh and maintained by English arms 
and treasure; which colony never could 
have supported itself, and even the last 
summer would have been overwhelmed, 
unless protected by the same means, by 
English power. Many of them, I am 
sure, are sensible, that such is their situa- 
tion, and that their consequence and se- 
curity depend on the connexion with the 
mother country. In respect to the Roman 
Catholics, union alone can make it safe 
to satisfy their claims By union, all that 
enmity, jealousy, and contrariety of 
interest, which naturally arise between 
those two unequal bodics, must soon 
cease. The Protestants will lose nothing ; 
I am satisfied their object was not mono- 
poly but safety: they will be safe, and 
relieved from all apprehensions, and may 
have a better tenaptry, and more attached 
to their interest. The Roman Catholics 
may acquire all they can desire; and I 
hope we shall never again hear of Protes- 
tant ascendancy or Catholic emancipation, 
words which have been very insidiously 
employed to the worst purposes. 
cool reflexion it will appear, that Ireland 
will not incur any disadvantage, but the 
advantages to be gained by her are the 


greatest that can be conceived, and:in the 
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firat: security and aranquillity, as it | Romans, ‘observing, that ‘their ‘paturaliza- 
is reasonable to suppose, thet ‘an identity | tion were, in effect, perpetual mixtures, 
of constitution and a due execution of the | not only with persons, but with cities and 
laws, will produce the same effects in Ire- | countries ; and atids, that there never 
lend a6 pied et done in Great Britain, : i 

‘andparticularlyio Scotland within this cen- 
tury. “Till union sakes place, and not till 
then, will the theoretical independence of 
Ireland become practical. Ireland, intruth, 
js now actually dependent on England 
shrough her divisions; through her trade, 
and through her constitution. Hither the 
Protestants or the Catholics will depend 
on English support. It has been shown, 
that the of Ireland 1s absotately de- 


y 

pendent oat England; and the | q 
ing of Great Britain being sabject to 

British laws, in obeying him, and under 


volt and rebellion for many ®ge- And 
he adds, that Arragon was united to 
Castile by 8 merriage; but after 100 


policy in incor ing #0 easily with 
strangers ; and Molyneux, the atrendous 


asserter of the independence of the Irish 
liament, says, @ union on equal terms 


and the best means of enjoying that inde- 
mae ; and the Lrish parliament, in the 

ginning of this century; expressed & de- 
sire for an entire union. But the times 


them. We cannot reflect with much 8a- 


pisfaction on the only two stances which | and a narrow icy prevented the partt- 


cipation of those liberal, fair, and equa 
terms which will be now offered to ire- 
land. The present chief baron of [reland, 
one of the fist constitutional authorities 
of that kingdom, and a successful sup- 
porter of Irish independence in 1782, bas 
asserted, that the independence of the 
Lrish parliament was most valuable, be- 
cause it would enable Ireland to treat for 
a union fair terms. 
The union of Wales and Scotland with 
England, the union of Bretagne, Dau- 
hiny, and other provinces with France, 
the union of the several kingdoms of 
Spain, all of which, while independent, 
were greatly prejudicial to eac other, 
proved highly advantageous to the dif- 
ferent countries and to the empires, in 
proportion to the completeness legisla- 
tive union that took place; and the sen- 


other. ‘The re} of the commerci 
‘tions in 1786, on the part of Ire- 
and has not obtained the applause, even 
in that country, of the well-informed, and 
the cenduct which was held on the occa- 


sion of appointing 8 regency evinced @ 
disposition to risk the mischiefs which 


tion must assaredi take place; for it 


after the accession of James the first 
eke the thrones of these kingdoms, sir 


Every advantage that was expected, and 
more than was re. has been derived 
from the union 

was ever more disturbed before und at the 
time. Nothing could tend more directly 


ghe fortunate yen 
eowwld be, if only supported by the cir- 
pucnecance of having the same king. He 


pooposed a e ; 
qneuds highly the liberal system of the 
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to separation than the act of security 
which passed in the parliament of Scotland 
just before that event: a great proportion 
of the people of all ranks were as ill-dis- 
posed towards England as the worst-dis- 
posed of the Irish. The clans were as 
much out of the reach of the law as any 

of Ireland can be supposed to be. 

o carry fire and sword from one district 
into another, was as much the disposition 
of the highlanders, as it has been latel 
of white-boys and defenders in ireland. 
The taste and fashion of the people were 
to be in a situation to commit. hostilities, 
and the chief men of the country, instead 
of endeavouring to excite the industry of 
their dependents, only valued themselves 
in proportion to the number of those who 
were disposed to follow them in arms. 
Notwithstanding the crowns of the two 
kingdoms had been annexed above 100 

ears, a connexion with France was still 
ept ups and the most dangerous intrigues 
carried on. 

Nature has given many local advantages 
to Ireland. Union will give her a consti- 
tution that is deemed the best; will give 
her tranquillity, wealth, and character; 
and money will be lent in Ireland, when 
settled, with as much confidence as in 
England. Those who are now absentees 
would find the advantage of residing there. 
Englishmen would risk their persons and 
property in that country, which,- if not 
Immediately, will in time, become as ci- 
vilized as Great Britain, WJnion is most 
necessary, and will be most beneficial to 
Ireland. The plan seems formed for her 
peculiar advantage. Yet it by no means 
follows, that the great advantage of union 
to Ireland will be counterbalanced by 
disadvantages to Great Britain, or that 
the gain of Ireland will be the loss of 
Great Britain. Ina long course of years, 
even if the measure of union should not 
take place, manufactures and trade will 
decline in some places when they redouble 
from various circumstances in others ; but 
possible local disadvantages must not pre- 
vent the legislature from looking to the 
general good. It must be admitted, the 
prosperity of Ireland would be the pros- 
perity of Great Britain. The inefficient 
State of a part is a great loss to the whole. 

The unsettled state of that country is a 
general drawback from the prosperity of 
the empire, every part of which will find 
the advantage of that high degree of im- 
provement which the assimilation of the 
two countries would efiect. Perbaps no 
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circumstance in the character of the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests, and 
of the people in general in Great Britain, 
gives a greater proof of their liberality and 
good sense, than their acquiescence on 
this occasion in some possible sacrifice of 
manufactures, of commerce, and of con- 
stitution, for the sake of unity and tran- 
quillity of empire. The energies of com- 
merce surpass, and sometimes contradict, 
the most plausible calculations: and even 
in a commercial light England might be 
benefited by a great increase of manufac- 
tures and commerce in Ireland, inasmuch 
as Ireland will be better enabled to psy 
for the many articles she will continue to 
take from England. We all know that 
much commercial advantage cannot be ob- 
tained by trading with a nation which is 
not rich, especially when the produce of 
the two countries isthesame. The inter- 
change of commodities wil] animate trade ; 
and no intelligent man will say, that the 
manufactures of England have decreased 
in consequence of the great increase of 
manufactures in Scotland. But those 
who will give themselves the trouble of 
examining the question will find, that the 
two countries are mutually benefited by 
the prosperous state of their respective 
manufactures and commerce, and that 
competition encourages skill and industry, 
and promotes and enforces good regula- 
tions, and consequent cheapness of ma- 
nufacture. In respect to revenue, the 
empire will be highly benefited ; for with 
the increase of wealth, there will be as 
great increase in the excise and customs ; 
and when we enumerate the commercial 
and other advantages that would be de- 
rived from a union, we should not forget 
the mischiefs that would be avoided, and 
that the final termination of the ancient 
alliances, the connexion, and the intrigues 
of France with Scotland, and nee glean 
of separation, were at last effected by the 
union of Great Britain. 

In respect to the incompetence of par- 
liament, it is difficult to believe that that 
objection is at this time seriously urged; 
if it is, it only convinces me there is great 
want of argument against the measure 
of union. ‘The argument would throw us 
back to first principles; that is, the 
dissolution of government, and to that 
jargon which has nearly ruined Eu 
This doctrine was ably refuted at the time 
of the union with Scotland; if it had not, 
it would ill.suit the pretensions of Ireland 
to establish it. I should be asked, 
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whether I am satisfied that union will pro- 
duce order and steady prosperity in Ire- 
land ? I should answer, that I am. The 
same violence and machinations which 
exist at present to effect separation might 
ossibly be attempted at first; but when 
frelan is irrevocably become a part of 
Great Britain, there would gradually and 
soon be an end of speculations and con- 
spiracies. France would no longer spe- 
culate on distinct governments and in- 
terests. Bes enemies of order fel not 
be temp any prospect of success: 
they would Fecallect that it is not Ireland 
alone, but the three kingdoms, that must 
be induced to sacrifice or yield their con- 
stitution; and, as was the case in Scot- 
land, when the people of that country, 
who had been so averse tv union, had 
tasted the sweets of that measure, they 
became the most strenuous supporters of 
it; insomuch, that when it was the object 
to raise a rebellion there, it was found 
that a declaration against union would be 
unpopular and hurt the cause. It may 
eppear extraordinary, that so much should 
be said in this House to prove the advan- 
tage of union to Ireland; but the argu- 
ments are not so misapplied as they may 
seem to be; they are, in truth, arguments 
to recommend the laying a proposition 
before the Irish nation so beneficial, that 
I cannot doubt but a people of great 
abilities and capable of discernment, will, 
when the heat of their alarm has subsided, 
no longer. refuse to take into consideration 
a plan which may be highly advantageous 
to every part of the empire; and unless 
the measure had been ill understood, the 
unreasonable refusal to listen to any pro- 
position, could not have taken place. 

In voting for the resolutions, I do not 
mean to approve more than the principle 
of union, to which no adequate objection 
has been stated. Ifwe should hereafter 
proceed to details, it will be then neces- 
sary to give all our attention, and exert 
our best powers in examining the articles ; 
and above all, in preventing harm to the 
constitution ; taking care that we do not, 
with a levity and submission that seem to 
oe to the money gs any thing — 
ma unnecessary for one country, an 
should be highly dreaded by the other. 
There has now been an opportunity of 
some experience, which it is to be hoped 
will promote the utmost liberality and 
candour in Proposing the measure, when- 
ever the people of Ireland are found to 
be disposed to accept it. Every man will 
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agree with me in deprecating .all idea of 
force or threats, or the use of any means 
that are not perfectly fair and honourable. 
To render union satisfactory and perma- 
nent, it will not be sufficient that it be 
merely acceded to by parliament. The 
people at Jarge must be reconciled to it ; 
and that they may, is the wiali nearest my 
heart. It is for Ireland that Iam most 
interested on this occasion. Her deplor- 
able condition demands it; for Iam most 
seriously convinced the measure is abso- 
lutely necessary for her tranquillity, se- 
curity, and cha The oe effects of two 
separate parliaments within one ire 

and the baneful idea of separation, cn be 
done away only by 3 union; and until 
that event takes place, Ireland will never 
be settled, will always be disturbed by 
the most mischievous speculations and in- 
trigues, the sport of parties, and of the 
enemies of England ; she will be a weak. 
ness as she is at present, instead of a 
strength tothe empire. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that he would 
confine himself to that particular view of 
the subject which he thought had not hi- 
therto been taken, and which forcibly 
struck his mind as being that which was 
the most interesting. He agreed with 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last, in re- 
gard to the word union being a most 
comprehensive term, so comprehensive 
indeed, as to be equally applicable to the 
most opposite things—to a unton accom- 
plished by a conviction in the minds of 
the Irish people of its advantages—and to 
an union Frought about by a mere hollow 
vote of a corrupt parliament, seconded by ~ 
military power. It was material, then, to 
ascertain what was really intended by the 
term union; and on this maticr he was 
afraid it was impossible for any man long | 
to entertain doubts. A union of the 
first kind, which should conciliate the’peo- 
ple, restore peace and liberty and justice 
to Ireland, would, in his mind, be incon- 
sistent with the whole system which had 
been recently acted upon, and which had 
produced such disgraceful horrors in the 
sister kingdom. He thought the right 
hon. the chancellor of the exchcquer to- 
tally incapable of conciliating the people 
of Ireland, and he was also the most unfit 
man to attempt it, because he could not, 
without a dereliction of principle, remove 
the men who had made themselves the 
most obnoxious to Ireland. He thought, 
therefore, that if the House and the 
country regarded an union as necessary 
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to the happiness and security of the 
empire, they should look out for some other 
person to effect it; for the present minis- 
ter had it not in his power. There was a 
man whom disgust driven from our 
councils, who did possess every advantage 
ana ee and singular manner ; whose 
temper and disposition was peculiarly 
adapted to mitigate hatred and conciliate 
affection, and who did possess the incalcu- 
lable advantage in the eyes of the Irish 
people, of having exerted all his splendid 
talents to put a stop to the horible system 
of torture pursued in Ireland. He might 
possibly be able to speak the words of 
peace with effect to distracted Ireland, 
and she might be induced perhaps to give 
an attentive ear to his well known and 
friendly voice. He might be able to pour 
the balm of comfort into her afflicted bo- 
som, and with his gentle hand to heal her 
bitter rankling wounds ; but for the right 
bon. gentleman to attempt it, would only 
serve, instead of healing to irritate and 
inflame; a brave and generous people 
had, perhaps, rather endure their present 
sufferings, or worse, if worse could be, 
than receive any mitigation as a boon at 
the hand of a man, who had insulted them 
beyond the power of forgiveness, and 
injured them beyond the power of repara- 
tion. Therefore, on every account, he 
thought the present miuister ill qualified 
for bringing such a measure to a happy 
conclusion. He agreed with the right 
hon. member who opened this debate, in 
paying no great regard to what was styled 
the independence of the Irish parliament. 
He thought, undoubtedly, that that par- 
liament must act in obedience to the 
measures of his majesty’s advisers in this 
country ; hitherto this measure had been 
considered only as it affected Ireland ; 
but in his opinion, it was infinitely more 
important as it affected this country. He 
must confess that were he an Irishman, 
he should be perfectly indifferent as to 
this or any measure which should be 
adopted ; certain that Ireland cculd never 
be in a more unhappy condition, or under 
a more dreadful system of government 
than now. Ircland had nothing now to 
Jose. But bad as the times were, we were 
not quite arrived at that point in this 
country; we still possessed some small 
remains of our former liberty, and had not 
altogether yct lost sight of reform; but 
when this measure should have been car- 
ried into eflect—when a hundred Irish 
members should have been introduced 
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into this House, accompanied with that 
other part of the policy of converting the 
militia into a standing army—of sending 
the militia of this country to protect Ire- 
land, as we should, no doubt, be told, its 
liberty, peace and happiness—and the 
militia of Ireland sent over to England to 
protect our liberty, our peace and our 
happiness, then indeed all hope of reform, 
all hope of redress would vavish, and the 
two countries, even in spite of themselves, 
be forced mutually to oppress one avother. 
Believing that such would be the effects 
of the measure in contemplation, he should 
undoubtedly give it his ition. © 

Mr. Buzton said, that his object in ris- 
ing was, to animadvert in a few words 
upon the unprovoked manner in which 
the hon. baronet had arraigned the con- 
duct of administration. To that adminis- 
tration it was but bare justice to say, that 
in conducting the measure of the union, 
it was impossible to have acted with more 
justice, more temper, more openness or 
in & manner ip every respect more conci- 
latory. The resolutions and the address 
now proposed, would stand recorded to 
the eternal hosour of the legislature that 
proposed them. As to the other charge, 
that the calamities which had fallen u 
Ireland, were imputable to the chancellor 
of the exchequer, he trusted that the hon. 
baronet was the only man in the country, 
who was capable of advancing such a 
charge. To the pestilential societies, of 
the existence of which the hen .beronet 
could not be ignorant, all these mischicfs 
could alone be ascribed. Were it not 
for the vigilance of the right hon. gentle- 
man, those societies might have worked 
all the evil.and mischief which they had 
long been meditating. To him the coun- 
try owed its salvation ; for hie wisdom had 
devised, and his activity adopted mea- 
sures which had frustrated the black ma- 
chinations of those societies. As to the 
measures of a union, it was his firm opi- 
nion, that unless it was adopted, Ireland 
must become a province of France. 

Mr. J. H. Browne said, he would 
cheerfully vote for the address, wishing, 
as he sincerely did, to grant to Ireland a 
full participation of all British privileges 
and advantages. 

General Eutzpatrick said, that the pre- 
cise question now was, whether the 
House was to agree to this stage of the 
proceeding, which was, to lay the result of 
their dcliberations at .the foot of the 
throne. Asit was professed that no step 
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was to be taken in the matter till’ the | to be impracticable. The settlement of 

Meee sition to | 1782 was considered as final; and when 
he thought it was unne- ‘t was asked, whether it was considered 
final by its authors ? that could only refer 
measure was already before the public, | to it in a finished state, not while in agi- 
and so far that object was attained. Be- | tation or incomplete. 


sides it might be attended with fatal divi-| Mr. Cannin said, he should detain the 
ke | House but a short time from hearing the 


crown upon the actual difference between expect from his right hon. friend (the 
the two legislatures. It was a delicate chancellor of the exchequer) upon those 
thing to call upon the king to decide in |p i 

such a situation, With respect’ to the | right hon. general, which had occupied 
chief bond between the two countries at the latter part of the right hon. general's 
present, he thought erroneous opinions 
were entertained. It was not the crown 
merely, ‘but the power of stopping Irish 
acts of parliament in this country which observations, and he had the less scruple 
constituted the great bond. ‘This he and | in obtruding himself upon the attention of 
many others had thought sufficient ‘| the House for the short time which those 
i | observations might take up, 8 the differ- 


thought sufficient. | ence between the right hon. general and’ 


He now begged leave to say & few words |his right hon. friend seemed to be now 
‘e\ reduced: almost to nothing. His right 

ference had existed between him and the | hon. friend had never contended that the 
right hon. the chancellor of the exche- right hon. general had been tty to those 
ver. The papers which the right hon. farther measures which had been in the 
entleman had communicated to him on contemplation of the administration of the 
the subject had confirmed him in the day, after what was called the final 
statement he had made on & former occa- | adjustment of 1782: he had only con- 
sion. It did appear indeed, from a secret tended, that farther measures had, in fact 
f|been in contemplanmr The right hon. 


idea of some farther arrangement for con- | prove that the duke of Portland (the lord 


solidating the connexion between the two lieutenant under whom 


countries. This, however, must have 
been soon abandoned, as’ five days after farther measures ; but he asserted at the 
t privy to their 


the date of that letter, the noble duke | same time, that he was not p 
had authorized him to say in the Irish | intentions. The truth of this assertion of 
House of Commons that no farther mea- | the right hon. general no man con 
sure was in agitation. That no farther uestion, nor was it at all material. The 
i right hon. general's admission that the 


arrangement was in contemplation, ap- 
ared evident in the subsequent conduct duke of Portland and others had en- 


of the duke, and his speech to the Irish | tertained such ‘ntentions, was sufficient to 
arliament on tts prorogation, the words | establish the point for which his right 


of which were a8 decisive as words could | hon. friend had contended, that in their 


be to express that the arrangement W opinion at least; their adjustment of 1782 


final ; a speech, too, which was delivered | was not final in the sense which was now 
after the right hen. gentleman himself | attempted to be fixed upon that term. 

i But the part of the right hon. general’s 

ch upon which he was more particu- 

ing, was that 


and he was convinced that any floating sion, by laying before his majesty, 


idea of a future arrangement, which 
duke might have entertained, must have long, patient, and accurate investigation 


very speedily been given up when found |.of one of the most important subjects that’ 


~~ 


’ the other. 
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ever were submitted to the deliberation 
of a legislative assembly. This proceed- 
ing the right hon. general had endea- 
voured to dissuade the House from 
adopting, on three grounds; first, on the 
ound of delicacy towards the sovereign 
imself; secondly, on that of delicacy to- 
wards the Irish parliament ; and thirdly, 
on the broad groundof the mischicfs likely 
to be produced by the measure of union, 
if carried into exccution. 

First, as to delicacy to be observed to- 
wards the crown,—he could not forbear 
remarking, that it was at least a novel 
mode of showing respect, to refuse any 
answer whatever to a message of such so- 
lemnity and importance. His majesty had 
recommended to the consideration of the 
parliament of Great Britain and Ireland a 
measure which involved the dearest inte- 
rests of the empire. He had required the 
advice of each parliament upon this mea- 
sure, and undertaken, as the only chan- 
nel of correspondence between the two, 
to communicate the decision of each to 
And what was the conduct 
which the right hon. general prescribed 
to the parliament in England, in order to 
enable his majesty’s crown to perform the 
pledge thus solemnly taken ?—'l'o preserve 
an obstinate silence, to return no answer, 
to offer no advice, to disregard altogether 
the appeal of their sovereign, and to force 
him into the necessity of avowing to his 
Irish parliament that he had nothing to 
communicate to them on the part of his 
parliament of England, that his parlia- 
ment of England had treated his message 
with contempt! | 

The next reason for silence was the re- 
spect due to the parliament of Ircland, and 
to the decision (as it was termed ) to which 
that parliament had already come upon 
the subject. How far any thing which 
had yct passed in Ireland could be consi- 
dered as a decision against a union, he 
would not argue now. He should come 
to that point presently. It could not be 
denied, however, that the Irish House of 
Commons had done precisely that which 
the right hon. conceal would now fain per- 
suade the House of Commons of England 
to do—refused to address the crown upon 
the subject at all. And this conduct (it 
was worthy of remark), when the right 
hon. general was endeavouring to persuade 
the British House of Commons to adopt 
it, he did not himsclf state as amounting 
toa rejection of the measure—when re- 
ferring to it as what had been adopted by 
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the parliament of Ireland, he stated it as 
equivalentto a complete rejection. There 
was surely some inconsistency in this. But, 
be that as it might, if the effect of this 
silence on the part of the Irish parliament 
was, that we in England were at this mo- 
ment still disputing whether they had re- 
jected the measure or no—what ground 
was there to induce the parliament of 
England to pursue a similar line of con- 
duct, except it were for the express pur- 
pose of making it as difficult for Ireland 
to understand wliat was meant here, as it 
was found impossible hcre to agree about 
the intentions of Ireland? If in all trea- 
ties and sel Sep it was necessary that 
one party should speak out first; it seemed 
reasonable, it certainly was most hand. 
some and liberal, that the party superior 
in power and strength, and that which: had 
a benefit to confer, should begin, rather 
than the weaker party, which was to re- 
ceive the obligation. There appcared, 
therefore, to be no disrespect to the par- 
liament of Ireland in stating our opinion 
openly, although we were not in posses- 
sion of theirs. Nor could he have thought, 
that there would have been any thing dis- 
respectful or injurious to Ireland in the 
manner of opening the discussion of the 
subject, even if the fact had been, as the 
hon. general seemed to suppose (but with 
a strange forgetfulness of the real state of 
the business ), that the English parliament 
had been called upon to consider of the 
proposal of a union, before the same 
question had been submitted to the parlia- 
ment of Ireland. The fact, however, as 
all the world knew, was not se: the mes- 
sage was sent with a precision, perhaps, 
more scrupulous than necessary, on the 
same day to the parliaments of both coun- 
tries; both proceeded on the same day to 
the discussion ; and it certainly could not 
be represented as the effect of any extra- 
ordinary haste and precipitancy, of any 
determined hostility to investigation and 
fair discussion, that on the part of the 
British parliament it was first ready to 
lay at the foot of the throne the expres- 
sion of its deliberate’ sentiments upon 
the measure recommended to its consi- 
deration. 

Next, as to the mischiefs which the 
right hon. general predicted as likely to 
arise from pressing the union upon the 
acceptance or even upon the consideration 
of the Irish parliament and the Irish peo- 
ple. The first evil, it seemed, was that 


which bad becn so often stated, and so 
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approved. In the first ptece, even sup- 
posing the disapprobation of the people o 
Treland to be as general, and as rooted, 
as in partial instances it had undoubtedly 
been clamorous and violent ; supposing 
even (which God forbid) that this mea- 
sure, no less essential to the peace of Ire- 
land than to the security 0 the empire, — 
should not ultimately be accepted by the 
parliament of that country—still, he would 
ask, what disadvantage OF what injury 
could arise from the parliament of Ireland 
being made to understand precisely what 
it was that they rejected, from their being 
called upon to decide, not upon the name, 
but upon the thing ?— what injustice would 
‘t be to Ireland, if we determined, but in 
truth what a want of justice would it be 
to ourselves, if we did not determine-to 
record in a distinct and unquestionable 
shape not only the offer which we ha 
made, but the principles and terms off 
which we made it? Evident as it must 
be, that such an explanation was essential 
to the success of the measure, it was no 
less evident that in case of its failure, out 
best consolation, our best justification itt 
the eyes of Ireland and of the world, would 
be, to be found in such a record of the 

ood intentions, of the liberality, and ge 
nerosity of Great Britain. 

But wherefore, after all, were we to 
despair of ultimate success? It wus cus 
rious to observe, how strenuously it was 
recommended to us from the other side 
the House to abandon at once the pursuit 
of this object as utterly hopeless ; and to 
compare this recommendation with the 
language held by the same gentlemen in 
former instances, when our object was at 
least as hopeless, and our perseverance, 
God knows, at least as pertinacious. 
What was the language held by those 


often answered, the danger of shaking the 
confidence and irritating the feelings © 
che Irish, by trenching upo® that sacred 
compact which they had been taught to 
consider as eternally indissoluble and un- 
aterable, the final adjustment of 1782. 
This was 8 subject upen which it could 
hardly be necessary to SAY much, after the 
admission of the right hon. general that 
night, as to what were the views enter- 
tained after the completion of that settle- 
ment by the very persons who had the 
greatest share in completing it :—it was @ 
subject upon which, after the repeated 
discussions which i had undergone, it 
certainly was not easy to say any thing 
new. But surely it was not too much to 
assume, that the settlement of 1782, how- 
ever perfect with respect to the objects 
to which it was applied, could not in an 
equal degree comprehend and adjust 
things which were wage out of its scope 
and operation -—that if it was final, as 
concluding all the differences and discus- 
sions which it was intended to conclude, 
+¢ could not be final to the extent of pre- 
cluding all future discussion and settle- 
ment of points not then in contemplation, 
of points which might and did arise out 
of the nature of that very measure itself ; 
_-that if, in short, it was a measure of the 
most ample, and comprehensive, and wise, 
and salutary nature, as far as it went, and 
for the purposes for which it was devised, 
it was not, however, the very acne of all 
human legislation, the ne plus ultra of po- 
litical provision for all occasions past, pre- 
gent, and future, whether foreseen or un- 
foreseen ;—that if it had cured many and 
reat then existing grievances, it could 
not, however, remedy those which did not 
exist at the time, when it was instituted, 


and much less those which had procecded 
‘from _ its institution. There appeared, entlemen, and what was the conduct 


therefore, in is mind, no impediment in | which they recommended to be pursved 
the adjustment of 1782, why the state of | by government in the negotiations for 
the connexion between Great Britain an ace? Pid any of the humiliations an 
Ireland as it now stool, and the actually | disappointments of those negotiations, di 
existing Jdissentions and distractions 0 
JreJand, might not be a matter of fair 
consideration for the parliaments of the 
two countries ; and why such measures a& 
were likely to heal those distractions, and 
to strengthen and maintain that connexion, 
might not be devised and adopted without 
acruple and without danger- 

But then came the argument of the 
absurdity of pressing a measure here, 
which the voice of the parliament and 
peopie of Ireland had already loudly dis- 
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eyes the smallest relaxation 00 the part of 
ministers in theit endeavours to procure 
a pacification 2 How loud and vehement 
were the charges of msincerity and dupli- 
city against ministers, on any thing that 
could be construed into an appearance OF 
suspicion of an -atention on their part to 
acquiesce in the first or the second refusal 
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of the enemy to treat? Did the cool 
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contempt of Basle, did the kickings and 
buffetings of Davis, appear to those gen- 
tlemen to have sufficiently displayed the 
determined animosity of the enemy, or to 
have sufficiently proved the pacific dispo- 
sition of this government? or did they 
not continually exhort to farther supplica- 
tion? Did they not tell the government 
that they had not prayed earnestly enough, 
that they had not bowed low enough? 
*‘ lower, lower, lower still,” was their 
continued exhortation ; “and in the end 
the Directory must be overcome by our 
intreaties ; proceed till you have left no 
form of prostration untried ; else we shall 
still deny, and the Directory will have a 
right to distrust, the sincerity of all that 
you have hitherto offered.” 

If, then, to extort a boon from an un- 
willing enemy, we were to proceed obsti- 
nately and steadily through every species 
of insult and indignity, were to brave all 
scorn, to take no denial, to press and 
urge our suit till we were absolutely 
spurned from the threshold on which we 
were kneeling ;—why in God's name were 
we not to be so easily diverted from our 
endeavours to confer a benefit on a friend? 
—If in the one case we were taught to 
believe that by patience and perseverance 
we should, in the end, conquer the in- 
flexible hostility of the Directory, and to 
console ourselves with the reflexion that 
if we failed, we should yet have established 
‘beyond question the proof of our since- 
rity, and recorded to the world the justice 
and moderation of our views--why were 
we in the other case to despair of conci- 
Jiating those whose interests and happiness 
we had at heart? why were we to hesitate 
about committing our dignity for such an 
object? and why were we to hold as no- 
thing in this case (even supposing a failure 
possible) the advantage of proving the 
sincerity and recording the justice of our 
intentions 2? | 

But this illustration might, perhaps, be 
pase’ yet farther. What if, when the 

t negotiations were set on foot at Lisle, 
the proposal of peace with England had 

-been fecomiiended by the French Direc- 
tory for the consideration of the two coun- 
cils at Paris—that in one of them, the 
council of ancients perhaps, it had been 
approved by a great majority ; in the other 
the council of five hundred, it had been, 
after a passionate, tumultuous debate, 
hastily rejected ;—and if in this state of 
things ministers had come alone to the 
House, and declared that they found them- 
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selves under the necessity of breaking off 
the negotiation, and recalling our ambas- 
sador, for that, in truth, there was no hope 
of peace ; was it not easy to imagine with 
what indignation such an intimation would 
have been received by the gentlemen who 
are now so easily daunted by the slightest 
appearance of opposition?—** What,” 
(would they have said) break off now? 
recall your ambassador now ?—when your 
proposals have been actually approved by 
two branches of the legislature at Paris, 
and rejected only, without fair discussion, 
by the third? Will you not wait till that 
Assembly shall have given the subject a 
more mature consideration? Can you 
believe that their refusal to entertain it is 
any thing else than a momentary passion, 
which will cool hereafter, and give place 
to sound deliberation? Have you not 
every encouragement you could expect 
at so early a period of the negotiation, be+ 
fore the novelty of the proposal is worn 
off, and while the precise terms of it are 
yet unknown! The executive power re- 
commending peace—one of the councils 
adopting the recommendation.—Depend 
upon it there is no reason for despondency 
—Persevere, and your success is certain. 
There may be some clamour to silence, 
some prejudice to soften, some unfavour- 
able, but not perhaps unfair nor unac- 
countable, jealousy to remove. But the 
business will make its way, wait only the 
event of full discussion.” He would not 
state the parallel at length, because he 
would not appear to make a comparison 
that might be construed as disrespectful 
to the parliament of Ireland: but he could 
net, for his part, conceive on what princi- 
ple that which would have been hailed as 
a presage of success in one case, should 
in the other be regarded as a certain omen 
of defeat. 

Confident of the purity of the motives 
which dictated the proposal of the present 
measure, and convinced of its essential 
importance to the welfare, the salvation 
of Ireland ; it was not a hasty word, an 
angry or suspicious refusal to consider 
the merits of the question, that could jus- 
tify the parliament of this country in 
throwing up the plan, or abandoning the 
hopes of that success which a more ma- 
ture consideration of the principles ofthe 
measure must ensure to it with the whole, 
and which it had already obtained with a 
part, of the legislature of the sister king- 
dom. Strong, however, as his conviction 
was of the advantages to be derived to 
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a sevate, it may be a grave and respect- 
able council, it may be an assembly of 
representatives of the people, if you will, 
but it would cease to be a House of Com- 
mons according to the genuine spirit of 
the British constitution 4—Is it not the 
injurious to its honour or independence. | power of the purse ; the control preserved 
2 would not now enter i e executive minis- 
the benefits to be expected from the | ters of the crown by t 
union, nor into a description of the dan- i 
ers which threatened to impair or to dis- 
solve the connexion of the two countries, 
unless some efficient remedy were imme- 
diately applied to them. These points | right would b 
had already been full discussed. He | of Commons, by a 
should content himsel with replying to & i 
few of the arguments respecting the inde- 
ndence of the Irish parliament, which | of proportional contribution. 
wus mnpp Oe to be violated by the bare (said Mr. Canning) I should like to see 
roposal of the union, and which, in the | the first meeting of an Irish House of 
right hon. general's apprehensions, would | Commons, after this ingenious security 


be absolutely done away by its accom- 


plishment. 
The attack upon 
the Irish parliament was stated to be the 


Ireland from the union, and of the abso- 
lute necessity of such a measure for se- 
curing the connexion of that kingdom 
with Great Britain, he should be as averse 
as any man from pressing it upon the Irish 

iament in any manner that should be 


and to hear the explanation which must 
the independence of | be given by some great p2 
ique himself upon having invented so 


more unpardonable, a8 there was no set- | saving 4 aubstitute, to any country mem 
tlement or security to be attained by a| ber of parliament who might very reason- 
union, which could not be equally well ably be at a loss to comprehend its ope- 

rovided by an arrangement between the | ration. Suppose ® message from the 
two subsisting and separate pa liaments, | throne communicating 


without trenching upon the free will and | war, and su 
quence. he country gentleman, con- 


independence of either. This argument 

he had not a! heard in that House, but scious of his duty as & member of the 
he had read it lately in publications pur- House of Commons, and proud of the ade 
rting to be copies of speeches delivere ditional means of discharging it, which he 

from high authority elsewhere, and he had might presume himself to have acquire 
particularly seen it developed in @ pam- by the defeat of the union, and the con- 
phlet against the union (certainly one of | sequent vindication of Irish independence, 
the best-written on the ade of the ques- | would very naturally propose to consider 
tion which it espoused ) by Mr. Jebb, @ of the causes of the war, in order to judge 
entleman, as he understood, of much ta- of the propriety of granting supplies. He 
ents and respectability. But with this | would be stopped, however, by the patri- 
ment he was 80 far from agreeing, otic member, who would tell him, ‘ Sir, 
your independence does not allow this la- 
titude. The parliament of Great Britain 
have already voted the supplies. e 
have nothing to do but to follow them.’— 
‘Good (would the country gentleman 
answer ), let us proceed then to consider 


and to give up the plan of union altoge- 
ther, if it did not appear plain that there 
could be no mode of arrangement devis- 


ed for the several possible differences an 
disagreements between the two kingdoms, the quantum of the supplies which we are 
short of union, which would not take | to raise.’—=* You may save yourself that 
away from the parliament of Ireland even | trouble, Sir (would be the reply of the 
the shadow of independence, and deprive | great patriot ). In the act of last yeats 
st of all freedom and dignity in the points intitled «* An Act for Vindicating the In- 
the most essential to its very being as 8 | de ndence of the Irish Parliament,” you 
parliament. will find that we are bound by the vote of 
What is the point, for instance, the | the British parliament, not only as to the 
most essential to the character of a House general question of supplies, but as to the 
ql; When England votes 50 much, 


of Commons? what is the power and the 
reland is understood to have voted 80 


oe 


function, without which it may indeed be 
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much :—This was my substitute for the 
slavish dependence of a union. This is 
“what we mean by proportional contribu- 
tion!’]—The country gentleman would, 
perhaps, be somewhat surprised at this 
explanation, and would inquire, rather 
anxiously, what function then it might be 
that he was cone there to exercise. 
«What! (says the patriot) why, since the 
establishment of our independence, our 
busines is, to devise the means by which 
the money, already voted for us by the 
parliament of that country from whose do- 
mination we have so happily rescued our- 
selves, is to be raised.’—Is this, then, the 
notable contrivance by which the dignity 
and effective power of the parliament of 
Ireland are to be maintained? And is it 
for a victory over union purchased at this 
price, that the. Irish parliament would 
crown with laurel the brows of the cham- 
pore of its independence? And yet, 
ir, I defy any man to point out to me 
any other meaning than that which I have 
ascribed to the phrase ‘ proportional con- 
tribution: and I equally defy any man to 
show that there would be in the accom- 
plishment of a union any thing a thou- 
sandth part so degrading and destructive 
to the importance and character and con- 
stitution of the House of Commons. 

Look, Sir, at other essential rights and 
powers ofa parliament, and see how they 
can be made to belong toa separate and 
unconnected parliament in Ireland, or 
how they can be effectually exercised by 
it. The right of impeachment, can that 
be exercised by the parliament of! Ire- 
land against the king’s ministers in Great 
Britain? And yet does any body doubt 
that the king’s British ministers are his 
proper and constitutional advisers in re- 
spect to the affairs of Ireland, as well as 
to those of the empire at large? The 
power of altering orlimiting the succession 
of the crown—the crown of Ireland as 
well as Great Britain--who shall deny 
that power to the parliament of Great 
Britain? To ascribe the same power to 
the parliament of Ireland would be trea- 
son. Where, therefore, dothere exist, or 
where can there exist, that perfect equa- 
lity and independence, which it is ima- 
giued the Irish parliament must resign the 
moment that it ceases to be distinct from 
thet of Great Britain? 

But if this be all that the Irish parlia- 
ment is to keep and maintain by keeping 
its separate state, let us next see what it 
would lose by incorporation with the par- 
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liament of Great Britain. Let ns see 
which of its powers or privileges would 
be abridged, what salutary and important 
function it would be disabled from exer- 
cising, when it shall be received inte the 
bosom of this parliament, and make part 
of the general superintending legislature 
of the empire. To watch over the local 
and immediate interests of a country, and 
to preserve its interests, peace, and tran- 
quillity, is one great duty ofa parliament : 
another js, to guard and improve the civil 
and political rights of the people, and the 
laws and institutions on which they rest. 
For which of these functions will the Irish 
parliament be disqualified, when anited 
with that of Great Britain? Will] it be 
less qualified to adjust and to control the 
local teuds and animosities arising from 
religious differences in Ireland, when re- 
moved out of the reach of the immediate 
influence of every sudden and varying 
gust of popular frenzy? Instead of being 
committed as a party, it becomes an im- 
partial judge of the conflict, when it is 
placed in a situation which enables it te 
weigh every claim with dispassionate calm- 
ness and dignity, to resist what may be 
extravagant without the appearance of 
enmity, and concede to the Catholics what 
may remain to be conceded without the 
appearance of intimidation, and without 
hazard to its own authority and pewer. lf 
we consider the various other objects of 
legislation, in matters of commerce, of 
civil liberty, and of political constitution, 
will the people of Ireland feel their inter- 
ests Jess safe, their rights and privileges 
less guarded, when those whose duty it is 
to watch ever them shall] sit among the 
guardians of the British constitution, and 
when no law shall be passed affecting the 
condition of an Irishman, which does net 
include in its operation millions ef his fel- 
low-subjects in Great Britain? 

There is yet another province of a pare 
liament, in which it acts not directly from 
itself, but by advice and control ever the 
executive servants of the crowa—the re- 
gulation of the concerns af a country in 
its relations with foreign countries whether 
at peace or war. Ino this prevince what 
will the parliament of Ireland lose by its 
incorporation with the parliament of this 
kingdom? What will it lose? ig it aet 
obvious that the question answers itself 
that it can lose nothing; but that it wil 


gain all?—Mark, then, the result of this 


| examinatiaa of the pawets and duties of & 


parliament. And if it be true that every 
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attempt td secure the connexion of the ticipated him in all that he could say upon 
two countries against the possibilities of | that subject. But let the House observe 
difference between two separate parlia- how the accusation stood against his right 
ments is either utterly pugatory, OF must | hon. friend ;—and how the zentlemen on 
reduce to a mere mockery in one of them | the opposite side of the House, im thew 
the very mdepesdence which it is in- | leadable anxiety to heap upon his right 
tended to preserve; if it be true, that by | hon. friend every crime, and to iapute to 
the incorporation of the two parliaments, him every ill motive of which human nature 
while the empire in general is augmented | was capable, did at length so contradict 
sn resources, in strength, and solidity, the | and perplex their own arguments, that to 
parliament of Ireland gains additional | prove him guilty of all that was ascri 
power in all its functions, and, in some to him, they must prove him to be want- 
cases, acquires functions attogether new : ing not in common humanity only 
if this be so, and if the connexion of the | common honesty, but in common sense 5 
two countries be worth preserving, and if | a monster not of wickedness only, but of 
the dangers which threaten ‘t be such, | absurdity. Throughout the debates of 
that an effort must be made for its pre- | last session the kingdom of Ireland had 
gervation ; can we hesitate to make that | been described by those gentlemen as the 
effort, while it is yet in our power? of theatre on which his right hon. friend 
shall we suffer ourselves to be driven from | acted all the bloody scenes, wherein his 
the only measure which promises to be | heart delighted ; where he gave a loose to © 
adequate to the emergency, by the poor, his tyrannical disposition, and revelled io 
unreasoning, unsup orted paradox, that iniquity without question or control. Io 
the separation of the legislatures alone | this country, it was said, there was some 
can insure unity of will ;—keep the par- thing like a parliament to check him in 
liaments distinct, and their interests and | his career—but there no eye watched, no 
inclinations must be invariably the same ; hand restrained him—the parliament of 
identify them, and you immediately create that country was no otherwise efficient 
separate interests and discordant incli- | than to aid his excesses in the first ine 
nations ? stance, and afterwards to cover them from 
Though he should not detain the House | inquiry, ‘t was at once the instrument and 
by arguing what unfortunately was but too the screen of his oppressions. Well, but 
notorious to require argument OF proof at ‘¢ all this was so—what became of the 
this moment, the extent and nature of the | charge which had been made to-night ?—- 
calamities which had distracted and deso- | If Ireland was already so completely his 
lated Ireland, and which rendered some | OWN, what need to foment a rebellion to 
great effort absolutely indispensable to make it more so? If the Irish parliament 
save that kingdom to itself and to the | was 80 entirely subservient to his wicked 
empire —he could not pass over wholly | purposes, what need to get rid of it? why 
without potice the assertion of the hon. | should be throw away his instrument, and 
baronet, that his right hon. friend was to | throw down his screen? If this were 50, 
be considered as the sole and wilful author | he must be the stupidest of tyrants, the 
of all those calamities ; that he alone had | most blundering of cut-throats, an assassin 
kindled the frightful and unnatural rebel- | s0 poor in contrivance as to strip himself 
ion which had raged throughout that | at once of his dagger and his cloak. He 
kingdom ; he alone had armed the frenzied entreated the House to consider whether 
populace against the government, against | this was likely to be a true character of 
the laws, against civil order, and the rights | his right hon. friend: he did not meaa to 
of humanity ; and all for the express pur- contend for his moral character -—~he ad- 
ose of getting Ireland more completely mitted him blood-thirsty and by nature 
nto his power: and that with this view cruel, if they pleased ; but was he likely to 
he now brought forward the Union, the | mix so much folly with his malignity? was 
pretended cure for the evils which he had he likely to be so ignorant, 5° perverse, 
himself created. This charge was as eXx- | 80 ill-managing, 80 absolutely directorial 
traordinary in itself as it was curious from | in bis tyrannous usurpation, as this charge 
the reasoaing by which it was supported. represented him to be? 
As to the fact, to whom the rebellion was | But frem probabilities the gentlemen 
to be attributed, he should have no great | on the other side of the House had come 
difficulty m setting the hon. baronet right: | to facts. His right hon. friend did create 
but the House, he could plainly sec, am . the rebellion in Ircland—for he recalled 
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lord Fitzwilliam, and the recall of lord 
Fitzwilliam produced the rebellion accord- 
ing to them. Undoubtedly, he did recall 
lord Fitzwilliam. Fortunately the world 
was not now in ignorance as to the causes 
of that recall. Lord Fitzwilliam was sent 
to Ireland with instructions not to bring 
forward the Catholic question nor to allow 
it to be brought forward at that time, if 
he could prevent it. The Catholic ques- 
tion was brought forward:—and lord Fitz- 
william was recalled. Undoubtedly, too, 
there were those who, at the time of that 
transaction, predicted all sorts of evils to 
Ireland from the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam. 
Many evils had, in truth, happened since ; 
but nevertheless he was not inclined to 
allow that the prediction was fulfilled. 
He was far from meaning any thing dis- 
respectful either to the worthy and en- 
lightened nobleman whose name was thus 
brought in question, or to his friends. 
But when other causes of such dreadful 
efficacy were manifestly operating in Ire- 
land precisely as they had operated in 
other parts of Europe, he could not com- 
pliment so outrageously and so unseason- 
ably, as to ascribe the distractions of that 
country to any thing personal to an indi- 
vidual, however highly he might respect 
him. He could not read the confessions 
of those self-convicted traitors, who had, 
as it were, with their own hands, admi- 
nistered the pvisoned chalice to their 
country, he could not read their confes- 
sion that French principles and French 
intrigue were the ingredients of that in- 
fectious draught, and yet continue to 
consider the recall of lord Fitzwilliam as 
the only cause of the malady by which 
Ireland had been convulsed and almost 
destroyed. 

With regard to the predictions which 
were referred to on this subject, they re- 
minded him of a prediction once very suc- 
cessfully employed by another great vice- 
roy; aman with whom it would be no 
disparagement to the talents and political 
sagacity of the respectable nobleman in 
question, to be compared—he meant Co- 
lumbus. Columbus, as every body must 
remember to have read, when the people 


of Hispaniola, growing weary of their new 


guests, resolved to drive them away from 
their coast, and with that view refused to 
furnish them with any more provisions— 
Columbus addressed himself to the chiefs, 
and with an unusual solemnity of tone and 
deportment, informed them, that on a 
certain day the heavens should be over- 
| 
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cast ;—the sun should hide his head; and 
then, in the darkness that would cover 

their land, they should acknowledge the 
anger of the offended deity, whose minis- 

ter and messenger he was. It could 

hardly be necessary to inform the House, 

that Columbus was enabled, by the aid 
of his pocket almanack, to foretel an 

eclipse, of which the Indians, not being. 
provided with any similar almanack, were 

wholly unapprized. Andit could scarcely 
be necessary to add, that upon the eclipse 

taking place, as Columbus had foretold it, 

the Indians, convinced of his more than 

mortal power, hastened to make their peace 

with him, and to offer every: atonement 

for their former impiety. Now, Sir, said 

Mr. Canning, I conceive that it required. 
not much more knowledge of moral than 

Columbus possessed of physical causes, 

to discover in the situation of Ireland, in 

the distribution of the different classes of 
society, in the state and temper of the 

lower orders of the people, materials, 

which, if a spark from the dreadful con- 

flagration of the French revolution should 

fall upon them, would presently burst into 

explosion: for the sagacity which enabled 

them to foresee and foretel this, I give 

those who did foretell it full credit. 

But as to the connexion of this event with 

the recall of Jord Fitzwilliam, I confess I 

believe that lord Fitzwilliam’s recall was 

not more immediately the occasion of the 

rebellion, than the displeasure of Colam- 

bus was the cause of the eclipse. 

But then, Sir, be the causes which 
have led to the present situation of things 
in Ireland what they may, there is another 
origin assigned by gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side of the House for this frantic mea- 
sure of a union. It originates, we are 
told, from the intoxication of power, the 
wildness and wantonness of uncontrolled 
authority in my right hon. friend; a power 
and authority which no minister Before 
him ever possessed, and which, it seems, 
is an object of peculiar and watchful jea- 
lousy to such of those gentlemen as have 
not yet wholly abandoned their parlia- 
mentary duty. Sir, how far the power 
which my right honourable friend is sup- 
ae to possess may exceed that of 
ormer ministers, I shall not inquire: but 
that the degree of power possessed by a 
minister in this country, grounded as it 
must be on the confidence of parliament 
and of the people, growing only with that 
confidence, and ceasing with it, is io all 
cases to be considered as matter of suspi- 
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cion and of danger, I cannot allow. It is 
not for the degree of his power, but for 
the use which he may make of it, that a 
minister is arraignable before the bar of 
that public opinion which, in fact, con- 
fers, and which most effectually controls 
its exercise. But ifa minister does find 
himself, from the enlarged confidence of 
the country, or from the peculiar con- 
juncture of the times, in possession of a 
shat sway and authority than has be- 
onged to ordinary governments at ordi- 
nary times, such a minister is, indeed, 
bound to consider himself as placed in a 
most high and solemn trust; to consider 
what has been entrusted to him, not as a 
good to be enjoyed, but as a duty to be 
performed. He ought to take good heed, 
that if his power exceeds and abounds 
beyond what is necessary for carrying on 
the every-day business of the country, 
that excess and that abundance does not 
run to waste. For the use of the ordinary 
ower which belongs to his situation, he 
is answerable to the sovereign who em- 
ploys, to the parliament who trusts him, 
and to his contemporaries, whose interests 
are committed to his care; for the use of 
the surplus beyond what the ordinary ad- 
ministration of affairs requires, he owes, 
and if he be worthy of his character and 
high station, he will feel, a responsibilit 
no less binding ;—he owes it first to his 
own conscience, and then, not to his own 
age only, but to parliaments of future 
times, and to generations of men yet un- 
porte we looked to the history of Ire- 
and, Sir, perhaps we might find that no 
small part of the unsettled and compa- 
ratively unimproved state of the country 
might be traced to the want of some more 
steady and effective power in the govern- 
ments which have succeeded each other 
in that kingdom: each of which, from the 
shortness of its duration, and from the 
necessity (consequent upon frequent 
change) of employing the whole of its 
influence and authority to secure support 
to its measures during its own temporary 
existence,—has been strong, indeed, for 
that purpose, strong for the ordinary ad- 
Ministration of the affairs of the day, but 
wholly inadequate to the entertainment of 
larger views, to the founding of more 
comprehensive systems, for remote im- 
provements, and for permanent advantage 
to the country. And this, Sir, I conceive 
to be one of the main evils which the 
union is calculated to remedy. 
_ Af we look to the history of this country, 
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what is it that most marks and distin- 
guishes the last eighty years, the period 
which has elapsed since the happy esta- 
blishment of the present family upon the 
throne, from almost any other period in 
the history of any nation of the world? 
It is, perhaps, that during a period the 
most douris ing and the most happy with 
which any nation ever was blessed, in 
which the civil and political rights of the 
subject have been better understood and 
more uninterruptedly enjoyed, in which 
the government has been more powerful 
and respected abroad, foreign commerce 
more abundant, peaceful industry more 
effectually protected, and private wealth 
and comfort more generally diffused 
throughout the country, than at any the 
proudest period that the mightiest em- 
pires of the antient or modern world can 
boast: there is yet less proof left to pos- 
terity of the wisdom or splendor of that 
period—there is less of public institution, 
of permanent establishment, which dates 
its origin within that period—there ap- 
pears to have been less done for nepal 
during that period—than in many periods 
of the history of many nations, which 
could by no means vie with it in happiness 
or in glory. Is it because there has been 
a dearth of great talents, or eminent qua- 
lities, in the statesmen that flourished 
during those years? Certainly not. Some 
of the names which grace these annals 
might be enrolled with the greatest names 
of any age, or any country of the worlc, 
I would venture therefore to ascribe this 
particularity to the constant struggle for 
political power, to the conflict and balance 
of parties, which prevailed almost uni- 
versally during the whole of that time. 
If any person were to dispute this theory, 
they would naturally quote the Tong ad- 
ministration of sic Robert Walpole as an 
instance of pretty secure preponderance, 
and of power sufficiently established to 
have enabled him to attempt and carry 
into effect any plans of lasting utility. 
But how stands the fact upon this sub- 
ject? Twice only does that minister ap- 
pear to have carried his views beyond his 
own time, and to have felt an ambition 
to establish institutions that should con- 
nect his name with advantages to be en- 
joyed by posterity : and in both these in- 
stances he was toiled—I allude, Sir, to 
the sinking fund, which he had at one 
time been proud to consider as the lasting 
monument of his fame, but of which, with 
his own hands, he began to undermine the 
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foundation: and to the well-known excise 
scheme, of the benefits of which he to the 
last declared himself firmly and immove- 
ably corvinced, but which was overborne 
by the popular clamour excited against 
it by his political antagonists. That he 
was sincere in his endeavours to carry the 
latter measure, and that he was most re- 
luctantly forced to abandon ft, cannot be 
doubted ; and with regard to the sinking 
fund, though he was not driven to the 
violation of it by a parliamentary opposi- 
tion, yet Ins defence of himself for so weak 
and impolitic a resource was grounded on 
his apprehension of the opposition which 
would have been directed against any 
other method of raising the supplies of 
the year. After his failure in these two 
instances, sit Robert Walpole contented 
himself with applying whatever power he 
possessed to the carrying on, as smoothly 
as he could, the ordinary business of the 
country. Iam not praising or blaming 
sir Robert Walpole for his conduct, either 
in these instances, or in general, I am 
merely stating the facts. And I would 
ask, what is the inference to be drawn 
from them ? If it be excusable in a minis- 
ter who has, or fancies himself to have, 
barely sufficient power to maintain himself 
in his station, to rest satisfied with doing 
the duty of the day, and leaving the 
country exactly where he found it, 
does it follow, that it is matter of accusa- 
tion and criminal charge, or matter of 
sober and founded suspicion and jealousy 
against another minister, whom other 
times and other circumstances may have 
furnished with more extensive power, that 
his views for the good of his country ex- 
pand in proportion to his capacity for 
serving it ; that he looks beyond the rou- 
tine of his official duty, beyond the mo- 
mentary necessities of the day in which he 
lives; and that he lays the foundations of 
a fabric which may endure for ages, and 
which may afford to united nations a last- 
ing shelter and security ? 

' I beg pardon of the House, Sir, for 
having suffered myself to be led into a 
discussion of this nature, and for having 
detained them so much longer than when 
I rose J had any intention of trespassing 
upon their attention. I have but one 
word more to say. Weare cautioned that 
no union but that of aftection can be last- 
ing or advantageous. Sir, I know it. 
And to argue whether or not the union 
now propo<ed will be such an union, is to 
argue the whole question of the probable 
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advantages that will result from it. For 
do not let us be Jed to imagine, that the 
Irish, however spirited and quick in fcel- 
ing ate creatures of passion only; that 
they are not capable of appreciating real 
benefits, or of being convinced by a fair 
appeal to their understanding. Such an 
appeal it is the business of this address to 
secure. Ifthe union shall be found upon 
examination to offer solid and permanent 
advantages to that country, let us not be 
apprehensive that the proposal of it by 
Great Britain can long be construed into 
insult or unkindness. Fear not, Sir: if 
from this root shall spring and thrive the 
ence, the prosperity, the happiness of 
reland, the affections of the Irish people 
will grow and flourish with them: they 
will be engrafted on the same stock, and 
confirmed with the same strength: “ Cres- 
cent iJle, crescetis amores!” Inthe con- 
fidence that this will be the case, I dis- 
charge by my vote for the address this 
night what J feel to be a divided duty. 
Asa member of the British parhament, 
I give my hearty concurrence to a mea- 
sure which will consolidate and augment 
the strength and resources of the empire : 
but as connected with Lreland by many ties 
of blood and of affection, I contend still 
more anxiously for what I conceive to be 
involved in the issue of this question, the 
safety and future Poreeny of Ireland. 
Lord W. Russell thought the settlement 
of 1752 was the solemn recognition of a 
right which we could not call upon the 
Irish to abandon. It was said that no 
kind of force was to be used; but how 
did this correspond with the conduct of 
ministers in removing all the servants of 
the crown in Ireland who presumed to 
differ from them on this question? | 
Mr. Pitt said, that after the full discus- 
sion which the subject had undergone, he 
should only say a few words upon a subject 
upon which he had been so unfortunate 
as to differ from a right hon. gencral. 
What-had fallen from that right hon. ge- 
neral had completely proved, that that 
which was called the final adjustment of 
1782, was not considered by those by 
whom it was effected as a final adjustment 
between the two countries; but that, oa 
the contrary, the ministers of that day 
were fully convinced of the necessity 
of adopting some farther measures to 
strengthen the connexion betwen the two 
countries. The right hon. gencral, after 
having sepn the papers alluded to, had 
admitted ‘thik. the duke of Portland had 
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entertained the propriety of adopting some | The House then agreed with the Lords 
farther measures after the final adjustment. | in the said Address, and the blank therein 
Fhe right hon. general seemed to think that | was filled up with the words “ and Com- 
it was only an opinion which the duke ; mons.” 

had slightly entertained, and soon gave 

up. In answer to this he would read to April 26. Both Houses attended his 
the House some letters, which would | majesty with their joint Address ; to which 
prove that it was not an opinion only | pis majesty gave this Answer: 

cursorily entertained either by the duke «© My Lords and Gentlemen; I receive, 
of Portland, or by the king's ministers. | with the greatest satisfaction, the delibe- 
Mr. Pitt then proceeded to read a varicty | rate opinion of my two Houses of Parlia- 
of extracts from Ictters which passed be- | ment on this interesting subject; and you 
tween the duke ot Portland, lord Shel- may depend on my embracing the first 
burne, and the marquis of Rockingham, | favourable opportunity of communicating 


upon this subject.* to my parliament of Ireland the proposi- 
* The following are Copies of the said subject for discussion. I need not inform your 
Letters : lordship that they will find precedents in the 


No. I.—From the Duke of Portland, Lord | first volume of the Journals of their own 
Lieutenant of Ireland, to Lord Shelburne, | House of Commons, of Committees or Agents 
Secretary of State. being sent to England to represent their 

Dublin Castle, 6th May, 1782. orievances and obtain redress.—As every 

My Lord; The confidence I find reposed letter your lordship has received from me has 
in me is certainly extremely flattering. I | progressively received the hopes I first held 
will meet it as it deserves, by continuing to | out to you, it will be natural for you to ex- 
write without any reserve. Under the im- | pect that I should assign a reason for sup- 
pression of the unavoidable necessity of con- | posing that the plan ehich I have submitted 
ceding all the points required, for the sake of | to pon will accomplish the event we desire. 
deriving any real advantage from the posses- | All I can say is, that, in my apprehension, it 
sion of this country, I do recommend that | ought to accomplish that event. In my 
positive assurances be given, that the altera- | apprehension, proposals, such as I have 
tion of the Mutiny bill, and the modification | stated, cannot be resisted in parliament with 
of Poyning’s law shall be conceded to them | any effect. They so directly correspond with 
in the form required by their address; that | the wishes of the public, that I conceive that 
the Gth of Geo. 1st shall be repealed, and | no artifice could induce them to support an 
that writs of error shall no longer be received | Opposition to them; the refusal to accede to 
by our court of King’s-bench; but that, as ; them, or to appoint commissioners for a final 
Great Britain by these concessions, is desirous ; adjustment, on the grounds ot their own ad- 
not only of satisfying the expectations of the | dress, when they should be assured that per- 
Irish upon all constitutional points, but of | sons were properly authorized for that pur- 
preventne every possible source of future jea- | pose, would be such an indication of sinister 
ousy and discontent, she docs not doubt of | designs as would warrant your directions to 
receiving an upequivocal testimony of a | me to throw up the government, aud to lcave 
corresponding disposition on the part of Ire- | them to that fate which their folly and trea- 
land, and is persuaded that the parliament of , chery should deserve. If such should be the 
this country will co-operate in the most! sentiments of the king’s servants, after using 
effectual method, either with the king’s | every endeavour to bring them to a true 
confidential servants, or with commis- | Sense of their condition, and of the conse- 
sioners appointed by the parliament of | quences of sucha refusal, [ should hesitate as 
Great Britain, or through the medium | little to order the yacht, and to Jeave them to 
of the chief governor of the kingdum, to; be the victims of their own insanity, as I 
settle the precise limits of that independence | should to say that it would be useless to at- 
which is required, the consideration that | tempt to coerce them, and that the country 
should be given tor the protection expected, ; upon such terms would not be worth pos- 
and the share it would be proper for them to | sessing.—Sutter me, my lord, once more to 
contribute towards the general support of the | repcat my most earnest iistauces for a speedy 
empire in pursuance of the declaration con- {| determination. ‘here are passages in the 
tained in the concluding paragraph of their | two last letters I had the honour of receiving 
own address. The regulation of their | from you which make me think that there is 
trade is a subject, which, I think, would very | little or no difierence in our opinions upon 
properly make a partof the treaty, and which, | this unhappy subject; and let me add, that 
from the dissatisfaction expressed bymanycom- | unless a negutiauion can be entered into with 
mercial persons at the delusive advantages of | persons properly authorized by the parlia- 
the free trade, would be avery fit gndpecessary | ment of this country, and that the object is 
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tions which you have laid before me, as 
calculated to form the basis of a complete 
and. entire union between Great. Britain 


to go fairly to the bottom of the busines 
and to form a new system of relation betwecn 
the two countries, upon the basis of their 
mutual interests, the character of the present 
administration will, be lost, and the English 
government must be prepared to renqunce 
all pretensions to respect or influence in this 
country. Iam, &c. &c. PoRTLAND. 


No. II.—To Mr. 
Castle, 26th May, 1782. 


Sir; —I should be very glad to hear that lerd 
Charlemont was inclined to accede to any part, 
or even to the idea of sucha plan, as you have 
been so obliging as to communicate to me. I 
should considcr it as a material step to 


that situation in which I am sure it is the in- 


terest of both kingdoms to be placed, being 


convinced, that whatever is most like a 
union is the most probable bond of connexion | 


to restore and perpetuate the harmony and 
prosperity of the twocountries. Iam, &c. 
i‘: PorTLAND. 


No. III.—Extract of a Letter from the 
Morgue of Rockingham to the Duke of 
Portland, dated Wimbledon, 25th May, 
1782. 


The essential points on the part of Ireland 
now acceded to, will, I trust establish a perfect 
cordiality between the two countries ; andas 
there can no longer exist any grounds of con- 
test or jealousy on matters of pene between 
the countries, the only object of both will be, 
how finally to arrange, settle, and adjust 
all matters, whereby the union of power and 
strength,and mutual and reciprocal advantage, 
may best permanently fixed. I observe 
in lord Shelburne’s letter to your grace, dated 
the 18th May, he states more reluctance to 
the idea of commissioners than I should judge 
to be a general opinion of his majesty’s ser- 
vants: the measure may be a doubtful one; 
but if it appeared to be the inclination amon 
the leading gentlemen of Ireland, I shoul 
think good would ensue. 


No. IV.—Extract of a Letter from the 
Duke of Portland to the Earl of Shel- 
burne; dated Dublin Castle, 5th June, 
1782. 


I have now stated to your lordship every 
matter that I can think likely to come before, 
parliament, and have farther to add, that the 
desire which is gencrally and emphatically 
expressed for a speedy conclusion of the ses- 
sion, will very forcibly tend to unite gentle- 
men in discountenancing any attempt to 
bring on questions of any sort at this season 
oft the year. [ presume your lordship will be 
of opinion that it 1s not desirable to oppose 
the wishes uf this country respecting as early 
2 prorogation as the business before them 
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and Ireland.—Such a settlement, estab- 
lished by mutual consent, and founded, on. 
a sense of mutual interest and affection, 


will admit. Nor, indeed, am I disinclined to 

recommend it; for the passions of this na- 
tion do not appear to me as yet to have suffi- 
ciently subsided to let the gratitude which is 
felt, pass quietly and confidentially through 

that channel which. can alone direct it.to the. 
reciprocal advantages of, both kingdoms.—. 
There is no doubt of government being able 
to stop any mischief; but I cannot so readily, 
take upon me to answer for the immediate 

attainment of the benefits which the liberality. 
of Great Britain entitles her to expect. Un- 
less, therefore, one very great: measure, which 


I will make the subject of a separate letter, 


can be obtajned, I sukmit to your lordship the 


propriety of coinciding in, the wishes of the 


parliament, by, putting an end to the pre- 


sent session, as soon as may be after the re- 


turn of the bills from England: 


No. V.—Fsom the pee ‘Portkand to the 


Farl of Shelburne; dated Dublin Castle, 
6th June, 1782. | 


My lord ;—Tilve measure which I stated to 
your lordship, in my letter of last night, asa 
sufficient iaducement for deferring the proro- 
gation of parliament, is of so delicate a nature, 
and requires so much secrecy and manage- 
ment, that I think it unadvisable to trust the 
commuhication of it to any hand but my own ; 
andas it is possible that the event may not jus- 
tity the hopes I entertain, it would perhaps, 
be more prudent to wjthbold the intelligence 
which I am now about to give you, until I 
could transmit the plan properly authenticated, 
for the consideration of your lordship, and the 
rest of the k—~’s confidential servants. How- 
ever, as I feel that I have a right to take 
credit for my endeavours, and that the mi- 
nisters in England equally partake of my re- 
sponsibility in the administration of the af- 
fairs of this country, Iam as anxious that they 
should share any merit that can be derived 
from our joint conduct, as that they should be 
liable to any blame to which the adoption of 
ill-advised or inconsiderate measures may ex- 

ose them. I shall therefore acquaint your 
ordship, that I have reason to hope that I 
may be shortly enabled to lay before’ you the 
sketch or outlines of an act of parliament, to 
be adopted by the legislatures of the respec- 
tive kingdoms; by which the superintendin 
power and supremacy of Great Britain, in all 
matters of state and general commerce, will 
be virtually and effectually acknowledged ; 
that a share of the expense, in carrying ona 
defensive or offensive war, either in support 
of our own dominions, or those of .our alli 
shall be borne by Ireland in proportion to the 
actual state of her abilities; and that she will 
adopt every such regulation as may be judged 
necessary by Great Britain, for the better 
ordering and securing her trade and commerce 


— 
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‘would, Tain fidistiadcd, prddtuce the hap- | 


piest effects in promoting the security and 
happiness of both kingdoms, and in con- 
firming and augmenting the stability, 
power, and resoarces of the empire.” 


Report 'of the Comnitittee of the House 9 
“Commons dn the State of Cold Bath Frelds 
‘Prison.] April 19. Mr. W. Dandas made 
the following Report from the Committée 


appointed to i ly into the State of 


d Bath Fields Prison, Clerkenwell: 
REPORT. 
Your Cominittee haye, pursuantto the drdef 
‘of ‘the House, proceeded to examine into the 


with foreign rations, or her own colonics and 


dependencies, consideration being duly had’ 


to the circumstances of this country. I am 
flattered with the expectation of receiving the 
tnost positive assurances from 
‘of their support in carrying such 4 bill through 
‘both Houses of parliament; and in case such 
an object could be obtamed, I should presume 
‘that it would Ue very advisable to trespass upon 
the patience-of this country to bring it to per- 
fection, even ih the preserit moment. Your 
Jordship may depend upon the earliest account 
of my stccess and progress in this business, 
I have, &c. PortTLanp. 


No. VI.—From Lord Shelburne to the Duke 
of Portland; dated June 9. 


_ My lord ;—In the very instant of the de- 
parture of the messenger with the dispatches 
accompanying this letter, 1 have the honour 
-to receive your grace’s of the 5th and 6th. 
The contents of the letter are too important 
40 hesitate about detaining him, while I as- 
sure your grace of the satisfaction I know your 
detter will give the king. I have lived in the 
most anxious expectation of Some such mea- 
sure offering itself. Nothing prevented my 
pressing it in this dispatch, except having re- 
peatedly stated the just expectations of this 
country, I was apprehensive of giving that the 
air of demand which would be better left toa 
spirit of voluntary justice, gratitude, and fure- 
sight. I gave your grace confidehce for watch- 
ing the temper of those yoo had to deal with, 
and cannot express the pleasure it gives me 
to find that confidence justified, Bargains 
and compacts may accomplish Itttle ohjects— 
‘Great ends must be obtained by a nobler and 
more generous policy. No matter who has 
the merit, Ict the two kingdoms be one, 
which en only be by freland now acknow- 
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several matters referred to their consideration ; 


and in the investigation of this subject, have 
‘directed their Inquiry to the general state of 


the said prison, and the plan which has beeh 
adopted for its regulation and management. | 
It appears to your committee, not only 


from the evidence adduced to them, but also 


from their personal observation, that the 
prison fs erected on a high and dry situation ; 
that itis kept perfectly clean; that the cells 
for solitary confinement are dry and airy. 
also appears, from the evidence laid be- 
fore your committee, that the health of. the 
prisoners has been generally good, and that 
when, from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred prisoners were in the prison, there 


race will have every merit I can give you. 
have only to assure your grace of every sup- 
port necessary to carry this measure, and of 
the most confidential return to every commu- 
nication you think the public service may re- 
ue entirely agree in your grace’s reasons 
ur putting as speedy an end as possible to the 
present session, unless the measure you have 
in contemplation can be obtained. The king 
is at Windsor, and every one else out of 
town; I therefore only write the sentiments 

of your gracc’s faithful servant. _ 

SHELBURNE. 


No. VIL. —Extractofa Letter from the Duke 
of Portland, to the Earl of Shelburne; 
dated Dublin Castle, 22d June, 1782. 


- The disappointment and mortificatidn I 
suffer by the unexpected change in those dis- 
positions which had authorized me to entertain 
the hupes I had, perhaps, too sanguinely ex- 
presscd in the Ictter which I had fhe honour 
of writing to your lordship the 6th instant, 
must not prevent my acquainting you, that 
for the present those expectations must be 
given up. I trust, and am inclined to flatter 
mysclf, they are only suspended, and that 
they will be revived when the temper of this 
country shall have recovered its tone, and ac- 
quired that degree of composure which must 
give it the firmness necessary for effeclualing 
so wise and salutary a measure. Mr. F— 
will bave informed your lordship of some 
very unpleasant circumstances which were 
likely to have happeneda very few days before 
the adjournment, the traces of which are 
strongly marked in the address from tue Lein- 
ster volunteers, which I have this day the 
honour of transmitting to you, but which, } 
think, are to be attributed to a suspicion of 
the possible cficct of a negotiation. By the 
account of the event of those three or four 


Redving the Superintending power and supre- 
macy to be where mature has placed it in. 
precise anid unambiguous terms. 1am sure I 
need not inculcate to your grace the impor- 
dance of words in an act which must decide 
on the happiness of ages, particularly in what 
regards contribution and trade, subjects most 


egards contribu of, would atthis moment be delusive and im- 
likely to comé into Frequent question. Your 


possible, 
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were not more than four or five sick in the 
hospital at any one time; that the provisions 
are sufficient, good, and wholesome, and that 
no complaints at any time have been made to 
the magistrates respecting them. 

Your Committee have, however, to remark, 
that the printed regulations for the manage- 
ment of the prison, have not been hung up 
in a conspicuous part of the prison, as is re- 

uired by the statutes relating thereto; and 
that the journals of the prison, as directed by 
the regulations, have not been fully and re- 
gularly kept. 

Your Committee have, besides, directed 
their attention to the petition of Edward 
Marcus Despard; which states, That he had 
been confined a close prisoner, under a war- 
rant fromthe duke of Portland, since the 22d 
of April till the 25th of November last; that 
he was confined in a dump cell about seven 
feet square, with no article of furniture, ex- 
cept a bed laid on some oaken planks fastencd 
to the wall, and that, during the first six 
weeks of his confinement, he had no allow- 
ance but bread and watcr. 

It appears in evidence to your Committee, 
that the circumstances of the tine, and the 
public safety, rendered it indispensably neces- 
sary that Edward Marcus Despard should be 
kept, at the time of his commitment, in close 
and separate confinement; that the cell in 
which he was so confined was not damp as 
stated in his petition; that he was removed. 
on the 25th November, into a room with a 
fire in it, and glazed windows; that although 
for the first six wecks of his confinement, he 
had only the prison allowance for persons 
committed for re-examination, yet that during 
the whole of that period he was supplied with 
provisions sent in by his friends, or procured 
for him at a reasonable rate in the prison. It 
is also alleged ia the petition, that his health 
was materially injured; but that certainly 
does not appear from the evidence before your 
committce, for he has never applicd for me- 
dical assistance; and his only disorlers seem 
to have been, after the fullest examination on 
this head, a return of rheumatism contracted 
abroad, and occasionally chilbluins on his feet. 
It is stated in the petition, that he was not 
allowed to walk in the garden ; but it appears 
that he had permission to walk in a court; 
and that, after the first two months of his con- 
finement, he was permitted to walk a part of 
the day uninterruptedly with his wife in an 
open part of the prison, adjoining to and com- 
municating with the garden, and distinct from 
the court of his cell. 

Your Committee do not think themselves 
called upon to state a variety of other circum- 
stances which have come under their consi- 
deration; but they are anxious to refer the 
House to the evidence in the appendix, to 
prove how much it has been their wish and 
endeavour to fulfil the objects of their appoint- 
ment; that they have examined the persons 
mentioned by Edward Marcus Despard in his 


petition, as to the facts alleged in it; and that 
they have themselves visited the prison, and 
have found every part of it in the highest 
decree of order, clean and dry, the prisoners 
healthy, and their food good and wholesome. 

Your Committee have also to remark, that 
from the very laudable vigilance and attention 
of the visiting magistrates, it is extremely im- 
probable that any impropriety of conduct, or 
unnecessary severity in the gaoler, could long 
have escaped their notice. 

Your Committee have peculiar satisfaction 
in being able to state to the House the result 
of their inquiries, as a full and direct refuta- 
tion of the unfounded statements, and absurd 
and wicked reports, which have been indus- 
triously circulated, with respect to the prison 
and its internal management: And upon the 
whole, your committee have come to the fol- 
lowing Resolutions:—1. That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the prison in Cold 
Bath Fields is erected in a dry and airy situa- 
tion, and is well adapted for the purposes of 
its institution as a House of Correction, as 
well as for those of close and separate confine- 
ment and safe custody. 2. That all parts of 
the prison are kept perfectly clean, and that 
the health of the prisoners has been remark- 
ably good. $3. That the attention of the ma- 
gistrates to the general anpsin apa of the 
prison, has been cxemplary and meritorious, 


Debate in the Commons on the Report 
Jrom the Secret Committee relative to Se- 
ditious Societies.] April19. The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee of 
the whole House, to consider of the 
Report* which, upon the 15th of March 
last was made from the Committee of 
Secrecy, the Lord Mayor in the chair, 

Mr. Pitt rose and said :—Sir; It is not 
my intention to take up much of your 
time in the observations I am about to 
make: for the report of the secret com- 
mittee is full of such convincing proofs, 
and the facts before you speak so plainly 
and forcibly, that it would be useless to 
recapitulate or to make any comments on 
any part of that report, the whole of which 
must have impressed conviction on the 
mind of every man in the House. I shall 
therefore confine myself to stating the out- 
line of two bills which are become neces- 
sary from the statements contained in the 
report, and which, should the House 
think proper to adopt them, will, in my 
miud, prove effectual to check the present 
danger. I shall take itfor granted that there 
are not two opinions in the House with 
respect to the propriety of enforcing the 
measures of salutary precaution, which 


* For a copy of the Report, see p. 579 
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have hitherto proved such powerful bar- 
riers against the malignant, perfidious, 
and destructive spirit of conspiracy. We 
find, upon the report cf the committee, 
the necessity of enabling his majesty to 
apprehend and detain the persons of the 
conspirators ; and it cannot be denied that 
the measures which have been already 
taken for that purpose have been followed 
by the most beneficial effects. But it must 
not pass unnoticed, that independently of 
the report of the committee, facts have 
come out of so dubitable a nature, and so 
dangerous in thejr tendency, as would have 
justified us in enabling his majesty to 
continue those salutary precautions. The 
object of my first motion will therefore 
be, not only to continue to his majesty 
the power of securing and detaining per- 
sons accused of treason and sedition, but 
to render that power more effectual, by 
anaking it adequate to the necessity of the 
circumstances which have arisen, and may 
hereafter occur. I mean, Sir, that we 
should give to his majesty the power of 
transferring from the metropolis to any 
part of the kingdom the persons detained 
for treasonable and seditious practices. 
Both in this country, and in the sister 
kingdom, one of the leading features of 
the conspirators has been, to continue the 
conspiracy during theimprisonment. They 
have, in the place of their imprisonment, 
been industriously occupied in preparing 
the materials of sedition, and in providing 
means to diffuse the spirit of insurrection. 
With a similar view, I wish that his 
majesty should have the power of de- 
taining in this country those who have 
been confined in Ireland in consequence 
of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act. But it is not enough to confine our- 
selves within the line of preservation 
which has been marked out by the neces- 
sity of the case. We must procecd still 
farther. We are involved in a contest 
for every consideration that is most 
valuable to us, and it is our duty to make 
provisions suited to the case from time to 
time. In taking this general view of the 
question, it is therefore one great and 
leading object to prevent the existence of 
those societies, as detailed in the report 
of the secret committee. Societies which, 
however differing in name, have but one 
common end —the subversion of the 
constitution, and the diffusion of the prin- 
ciples of anarchy. They were all equally 
engaged in the common cause of ruin, 
- god their aim was directcd to the same 
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fatal object. Yet, believing that many 
weak-mindced individuals have been drawn 
into the snares that were perfidiously laid 
for them, I propose only a prospective 
remedy. After the mass of guilt which 
appears on the report, we should be justi- 
fied in proceeding with greater severity. 
But it will, I trust, be sufficient for us to 
ete against future guilt. It will, I 
1ope, be sufficient for us to set a mark 
upon that House into which the pesti- 
lential breath of Jacobinism has entered. 
I mean to hold out a warning to prevent 
the infection from extending, and at the 
same time to let the benefits of an amnesty 
operate in the most salutary manner. 
But while we act with this indulgence, a 
light summary punishment should be 
inflicted on the offenders. I therefore 
submit that whoever shall continue to be 
a member of such societies, after a certain 
day to be named, shall have a small fine 
inflicted on him upon conviction before 
a magistrate. There must, however, be 
degrees of guilt in the cases of individuals. 
I therefore wish to give an option with 
respect to the recovery of the penalty, or 
to proceed against the offender in a court 
of record, leaving it to the discretion of 
the court to punish him by fine, impri- 
sonment, or by transportation. There 
are three societics already too well 
known—the Corresponding Society, the 
United Irishmen, and the United English- 
men, but as it is impossible to guard 
against all the various shapes and forms 
which treason may assume, it will be ne- 
cessary to define those societies, the 
members of which are to be subjected to 
the proceedings now proposed to be in- 
stituted against them. I will therefore 
observe, that their peculiar characteristics 
are contrary to every engagement pre- 
scribed by the constitution, by morality, 
and religion. They are bound together 
by tics of secrecy, and are connccted by 
oaths, which not only conceal the names 
of the Icaders from the knowledge of go- 
vernment, but also from their associates 
themselves. I wish that societics con- 
cealing themselves by such methods, 
should be liable to similar procecdings as 
those against the socicties which I have 
expressly named. But, this is not suffi- 
cient: and it will be found requisite to 
accompany this measure by provisions 
against the owners of public and private 
houses who shall harbour such societies. 
These provisions will complcte {the first 
part of the plan. The sccond object will 
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be, to prevent fhe existence of other so-, 
‘cicti¢s ‘winch ‘ate evidently ‘calculated to: 


‘corrapt the morals and vitiate the under- 
standing of the commonity. I mean 
‘debating ‘societies, in which questions ate. 
‘agitated little suited to the capacity of 
‘the audience, and which operate to lodsen | 
‘the foundatiorts ‘of mordlity, religion, and’ 
‘social happiness. In a former session. 
Yeasures were adopted to prevent the de- 
livery of political lectures but attempts 
‘have been made to elude ‘them by ‘dcli- | 
vering ‘historical lectures, which, by. 
tnisrepresentation and the force of erro-; 
mieous inference, are rendered equally 
‘dangerous. With this view of the subject, 

trust there can be no objection to extend 
the proposed provisions to all societies 
where money is taken for admission: and 
that none shall be held unless licensed by 
& magistrate, and liable to his ihspection. 
I now come to the thirdhead, which is the 
most important, as it relates to the liberty 
of ‘the press. We cannot too highly 
‘prize that sacred liberty when we consi- 
der that it has been instrumental in bring- 
ing our constitution to that envied perfec- 
tion which it possesses. Yet it must also 
be admitted that when abused, the most 
fatal consequences have ever resulted from 
it. It has been the great principle of the 
constitution that the liberty of the press 
should floutish, but it is also clear from 
the nature of the principle itself, and for 
‘the security of the press, that the author or 
publisher of every work should be 
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is but a measure Of common right to lect 
the name of the author ér publisher be 
affixed to the publication, that any person 
who shall be injured may know to whom 
he is to té6ok for redress. But in order to 
make the measure effectual, and prevent 
the press from becomig an engine of 
corruption and innovation in the hands of 
factions who are ready to circulate cheap 
publications, adapted to inflame and 
pervert the public mind, it Will be neces- 
sary to keep a general register, not ae 
of the presses used by printers, but 

those in the possession of private persons: 
It is also my intention, to oblige pérsons 
in the fitst instance, to register the types, 
and the names of the persons to whom 
they are sold, that a knowledge of all the 
parties may be more easily obtained. I 
must also observe, the names and licences 
to be changed as often as the property is 
shifted. There may exist a necessity for 
the adoption of farther precautions; it is 
not for me to anticipate them, but as far 
as I have stated, I think the rémedy ade- 
quate to the evil complained of. 1 shall 
conclude with moving, ‘ That it is the 
opinion of this committee, 1. That leave 
be given to bring in a bill for further 
continuing for a time to be limited, and 
rendering more effectual, an act, passed 
in the last session, intituled, ‘ An Act to 
‘empower his imajesty to secure and de- 
“tain such persons as his majesty shall 
‘suspect are conspiring against his per- 
‘son and government. 2. That, leave 


amenable to the laws of his countiy. | be given to bring in a bill for the more 
This doctrine is founded on the nature of ' effectual suppression of socicties estab- 
justice, for every one must be responsible | lished for seditious and treasonable pur- 
for the act which he commits, and, rea-| poses, and for prevention of other trca- 
soning this way, we only place the author | sonable and seditious practices.” 


or publisher in the situation of those who 


Mr. Tierney said:—The right hon. 


know that their conduct ought to be re- | gentleman has not dwelt long on the re- 
gulated by the laws of the country to port of the secret committee. I am not 
which they are subject. With respect to | at a loss to guéss the redson why he did 
‘not; for a report less supported by 


publication addressed to the higlter 
classes, this species of libel, so common 
some years ago, has greatly declined; but, 
unfottunately for the liberty of the press, 
it has lately been degraded and abused 
for the purpose of calling the attention of 
the lower orders of the people to objects 
of discussion of the most mischievous ten- 
dency, objects which are not calculated 
for their understandings, and which are of 
all others the most liable to be attended 
with dreadful effects. I wish to make it 
impossible that any publication should be 
circulated without attaching the responsi- 
bility to the author or publisher of it. It 


evidence, I believe, was never made to 
this House. I am ready to admit that 
the committee have stated nothing but 


‘what appears to them to be right; but 


feeling how very liable to failare, their 
judgments must be, I am justified in 
doubting the soundness of the conclusions 
they have drawn. I do not know the na- 
ture of the testimony that has been given 
to them, for they have kept that out of 
view; I therefore must be pardoned, if I 
withhold my assent to the mass of that 
report until Iam made acquainted with 
the nature of the evidence of which it fs 
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founded. I-nced not-say that L therefore | him. To endeavour to sechice the army: 
withhold my assent to the measure pro- | or navy from their duty, is prohibited also. 
osed, because that, measure ig founded | under pain of death. Now I say, thag. 
on thatreport. But supposing the report coupling all these things together, the inr 
to be justified by the evidence, that | fluence of the crown is greatly. inqreas 
would not be a reason for adopting the | The laws already in being are adlequate to 
measure proposed. The present laws of | every good purpose of government. le it 
the land are sufficient for the purpose of then too much for me to pause before L 
removing all the evil of which the right | assent tothe granting of this new-power?: 
hon. genticman complains. I agree that | I voted for. the suspension of the Habeaa: 
government ought to be strong, but 1| Corpus act the year before the last; be- 
defy ae man to point out to me a period cause I thonght there was ground: laid, fos- 
in the history of this country, when. go- | suspecting that there were traitors in the: 
vernment was so strong as ‘¢ is at this| country; but. now I am called. upon. to: 
hour. With the exception of France, | vote for the continuance of the imprisons 
what government ever possessed stronger | ma@nt of those of whose. innocence I; am. 
measures against, sedition than the present: induced to think. fayourably sinca; they 
government of this country ? They, have. have been imprisoned a year, withauy:beieg: 
brought to trial. 1 cannot agree.ta this. 
But there is a case in which.a marr Waa, 


all the powers, of seduction, and the ter- 
rors of punishment that can he devised. 
j confined in a solitary cell, with nq. means: 
of sheltering himself from.the rain but by: 


Let gentlemen. who doubt, this, cansider. 
what is the present state.of the influence 

+t | excluding the light. By whamgoever. this: 

wag, done, it was an inhuman exercise: 


of the crown; and let them compare it 

of discretionary. power. In 1793. several: 
persons: suspected of high treason, Were, 
taken due care of without any of this : 
f.| rigour. To send to a. penitentiary house 
a map againet whom there ig. noshing: 
al suspension. of the Habeas. proved; but who is only suspected, i9- 
Corpus act. That suspension, govern- | monstrois. When men. like cologel. 
ment have had the benefit of now for. a,.| Despard are sent to such a place, and are. 
considerable time. They have also the | torn from saciety and their friends, it, is. 
two bills against treason and sedition. Do enough not only to affect their health,. 
they not provide, that to levy war, | but to overpower their faculties. Had I 
to attempt to overawe the parliament, known that any such abuse ag. this. would: 
ig high treason? Here is the prin-| have been allowed, I never should have: 
ciple of security which the right bon, voted for the- suspension of the Habeas 
gentleman has stated to, night. But he is. | Corpus act. With respect. to removi 
not contested ; for he says, that measures.| persons .to distant parts of the country, © 


of law should be adopted against. all | can conceive Cases in. which that may: be- 
conspiracy 3 which seems to me ta 


necessary. If the gaols be insecure, or if. 
only saying there should be no conspiracy- there. be any. apprehension of an insurrec- 
Why, the law has said that long ago tion in the capital, then government ought. 
The law now upon this matter s 


to have the power to remove prisoners : 
jects. every conspirator to pupishment. but is that the case? What is it, then, 
The oaths which these conspixators. are | you. want—close confinement, without, 
said to take are already declared unlawful. fight, to those whom you only guapects. 
Is it a connexion with the French that-you | but do not choose to try? They say, that 
fear 2 ‘Fo prevent. any person from at-| much mischief has arisen in Ireland for. 
tempting to establial: it, the laws.are guffi- | want of due caution with regard to pri- 
cient as they stand, Traitorous conspi- 
racy with France is. pusishable with 
death; nay; to embark with ap intent to 
go thither, -; death, Administration. 
have gained strength by the late regula- 
tions, with regard to newspapers: the 
proprietor i3 made liable for every: thing 
that appears in his paper, and a great 
facility is gévan.to any procedure against 


England, nor any reagon, why we should, 
impose. new hardships on. those; who. are: 
innocent; for. until they are tried, they: 
are all. supposed to be innocent. As to. 
the second bill, it is of a description, the; 


thought of which givea me inhnite pain. 
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That all socicties which hold a corrcespon- | sures. I believe, that at no period were 
dence with the French, should be put | the people more quiet than they are at 
down, no man living can deny; but is | this moment. But do not suppose that, 
not the law sufficient as it stands? Most | because they are silent, they are happy. 
certainly it is. The remedy proposed | This silence is with some taken as a proof 
goes to the parne an end to all these so- | of happiness; but the best security for 
cieties together. I object to the system, | a government is in the free complaints of 
of which this is only a branch; for the | a people. What is the common artifice 
right hon. gentleman has told us he { of those who wish to accomplish the over- 
intends to propose laws from time to time | throw of our government? What is the 
upon this subject, as cases may arise to ! ground of discontent which they perpetu- 
require them. I say these attempts lead | ally work upon? The present state of 
to consequences of the most horrible | the representation of the peuple. Look 
kind. I see that government are acting | at the works of the most busy among 
thus. Those whom they cannot prove to | them, and you will find that this is your 
be guilty, they will punish for their suspi- | only hope. This art of fomenting discon- 
cion. ‘To support this system, we must | tent was brought toa sort of trial at the 
have a swarm of spies and informers. | Old Bailey. ‘That was the substance of 
They are the very pillars of such a system | the charge made against the prisoners. 
of government. You will have the infor- | Undoubtedly there are many reformers, 
mer’s word on the one hand, and the ac- | or men who call themselves so, who really 
cused on the other; and suppose the in- | atm at the overthrow of our constitution. 
former told you there were pikes in any | There are others who want nothing more 
man’s house, and he denied it; and that | than a fair reform of abuses. Such are 
upon search they could not be found—to | the men who ought to be attended to. 
what does this system lead? Directly to | Such I take the right hon. gentleman him- 
the torture. These things lead to a mili- | self to be, and what I wish is, what he 
tary tribunal; for without military force | formerly expressed his wish to be—asystenr 
they can never be carried into effect. An- | of representation which would freely let 
other operation of this bill is to pull down | the sense of the people of England into 
every club in the country, for it applies the House of Commons. I donot say 
to places where money is taken for admis- , that he should pledge himself to any spe- 
sion, and I know of no clubs where money | cific plan, or to give countenance to the 
is not taken. This will put an end to ali ! principle of universal suffrage, or any wild 
public meetings upon political subjects. | or impracticable scheme; but that he 
The right hon. gentleman disavows the | should declare his attachment to a mode- 
idea of an imprimatur, but talks of ano- | rate and temperate reform in parliament. 
ther sort of liability. I have no partiality | There is a difference of opinion amongst 
for an imprimatur, but according to the | worthy men upon this subject. Some 
view [have of his plan, I had rather have | think that at this time the subject should 
it than this, for in that case I shall have | not be mentioned. So far from thinking 
security after publication, although I am : so, Iam convinced it would be of the 
subject to the will of another before it; | greatest advantage, that the right hon. 
but this seems to subject the press to the , gentleman should now give notice, that 
operation of a general licence. I have | whenever peace arrives, he will take up 
another objection to this measure, and ‘ the subject. This would take away from 
that is, the inefficacy of it. For one man ; those who wish to create discontent, 
in former times, there are now forty who | ali pretext for what they are doing. 

pay attention to political subjects. Go- Colonel Hope said, that in his mind the 
vernment, therefore, areright in taking pre- | measures now proposed did not go to the 
cautions; and the only question between | extent that was requisite. He recom- 
us is, what is the right precaution? If you ; mended the enacting of a penalty against 
can prove that the laws against treason are ; those whio furnished money and advice to 
not strong enough already make them so, | those societies, without, however, being 
and you shall have my cordial assent. If! members of them, for all such persons 
there are traitors in this country, the only ; ought to be held up to the scorn and exe- 
hope they have, is in the discontent of the | cration of the country. 

people. Unless you remove the cause of | The Attorney General said, that if he 
that discontent, you are doing nothing. | understood the hon. gentleman, he did not 
I would try mild, rather than harsh mea- ; mean to deny the existence of those secret 
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societies, but had said, that the remedy 
was to give some sort of a reform of par- 
liament. But would a reform of parlia- 
ment content those discontented minds ? 
Let the House examine coolly the evi- 
dence they were possessed of, and they 
could not deny, that reform would do 
nothing to travquillize the ferment excit- 
ed by the machinations of such malignant 
Spirits. He could assure the hon. gentle- 
man, however obnoxious the character of | 
an attorney general was to those men, 
they felt as little respect for the doctrines 
of the hon. gentleman, unless he would go 
the full length of universal representation, 
and the other points of their political 
creed. Unless he would agree to the 
annihilation of monarchy, the subversion 
of aristocracy, and the confusion of pro- 
perty; unless he would agree to a system 
which would make every rich man Poors 
and no poor man rich, he was doing 
nothing.—The hon. gentleman said, that 
there was no necessity for new laws, as 
the old ones were strong enough, and in- 
stanced the tebellions of 1715 and 1745, 
when the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus was deemed sufficient. But what was 
the principle of those rebellions? It was 
a contention of rival royalties. The 
remedies then applied were commensu- 
rate with the case; but it did not apply 
to the parties of the present day, who 
wished that two branches of the legisla- 
ture should not exist at all, and the third 
be founded on a different basis.—The 
hon. gentleman then alluded to certain 
prosecutions, and used as an argument 
against the necessity of new laws, that 
the old ones were not carried into execu- 
tion. He would tell the hon. gentleman 
what he conceived to be the principle of 
the constitution ; the constitution did not 
aim at perfection, farther than could with 
probability be attained ; it endeavoured to 
guard against the danger that might 
occur from the generality of the terms 
used in framing any law; and, to prevent 
the chance of doligemiachief in removing 
an existing mischief. This he took to be 
the foundation of that principle of the 
English constitution, that justice should 
be administered in mercy. And it was as 
much a breach of the lee to apply the 
Jetter of the law against its spirit, as to 
inflict punishment without the authority 
of any law at all; and hence flowed 
another principle of the constitution, that 
of applying, from time to time, to the 
legislature to suit the exigency of cir- 
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cumstances just as they arose. So he said 
with respect to prosecutions, being per- 
fectly persuaded that one object of those 
men was, to destroy the liberty of the 
press by means of licentiousness. With 
that conviction on his mind, he should 
not do his duty, if he neglected to exer- 
cise the authority which the law had 
vested in him. In his situation as attorney 
general, he had such a bundle of papers 
in his possession, that he should be 
ashamed it were publicly known such had | 
been the produce of the presses of this 
kingdom. But he could not go to the 
shops of obscure booksellers, in little 
alleys, and exercise a different law against 
them than what was put in force ayainst 
the more extensive trader.—But the hon. 
gentleman had argued, that the laws were 
strong enough: that would best appear. 
by a review of the four preceding years— 
when the Constitutional Society assumed 
a new character, when it enlisted and in- 
corporated with itself the Correspondin 
Society, whose affiliated branches ha 
debauched half the great towns in the 
kingdom. Though the objects which they 
pursued could not perhaps be made trea- 
son by the letter of the law, yet be felt no 
hesitation in now declaring, that from the 
facts then known, they warranted an in- 
dictment of high treason to be preferred 
against them, to call upon them for an 
explanation in order to qualify their acts, 
which, upon the face of them, appeared 
so very questionable. Supposing that the 
whole of the evidence which the House 
was now in possession of, had then been 
known, whole bodies of men could not be 
indicted for high treason; and therefore 
would it not be better policy, instead of 
pursuing with the severity of the law, to 
absolve the individuals and dissolve the 
societies, and thus prevent the necessity 
of extreme rigor? After the trials of 
1794, several meetings took place in the 
neighbourhood of London, calculated not 
only to disturb the public peace, but to 
rob the poor labourer ofa portion of his 
earnings, to support the traitorous pur- 
oses of the chiefs and leaders. By the 
aw, as it then stood, they might un- 
questionably have been punished; but 
was it not better done, by the bill passed 
in parliament, to prevent those meetings 2 
thus precluding the recurrence of the 
mischief, at the same time that it secured 
the freedom of every meeting for good or 
constitutional purposes.—But how could 
the law be applied to secret meetings, 
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when the members were bound by oath 
not to give evidence against each other ? 
Was it not, therefore, rather more desir- 
able to apply new laws, than to bring for- 
wards useless prosecutions ?—The hon. 
gentleman had alluded to the suspension 
of the Habeas-Corpus act at former pe- 
riods ; but what would he say if the same 
course had been followed as in the periods 
to which he alluded; if he had informed 
himself of the extent of the numbers put 
in confinement, and never brought to any 
trial? If he had considered that point, 
he must have confessed that the present 
administration had conducted themselves 
with tenfold lenity compared with those 
. periods. Was it not far better to effect 
this measure by the lenient measures 
adopted than by the forfeiture of lives, 
and the imposition of rigorous penalties ? 
All agreed that the object of these socie- 
ties were, to aid the influence of French 
principles, and therefore their dissolution 
was the great point to be effected.—The 
hon. gentleman mentioned the law which 
prohibited persons from going to France; 
but it was notorious that many persons 
had gone to France; that they carried on 
their correspondence with this country ; 
and, in fact, it was not to be supposed 
that an act of parliament could have the 
power of preventing men from getting 
into a boat and sailing for France, if they 
were determined so to do. It was nowa 
pretty notorious fact, that Mr. O'Connor 

ad been guilty of high treason; but 
would it be severe to pass a Jaw requiring 
him to quit his former connexion rather 
than to subject him to the penalties of 
the existing law ?—He next came to that 
part which related to public debating 
socicties. When the last bills upon the 
subject were brought forward, some of 
his tradesmen asked him, if he really 
meant to support a bill which would pre- 
vent them from drinking a social bowl 
together? Such an idea was never en- 
tertained; but the law has guarded that, 
under the pretence of instruction, those 
whose habits of life could not qualify 
them for such investigations, should not 
be seduced from the path of morality and 
religion. He would only request that 
gentlemen would to-morrow observe what 
subjects were announced in their bills for 
discussion, in order to determine whether 
they ought not to be put under some 
regulstion.—He would not know enter 
intu the regulations of the newspaper bill; 
but to sce the benefits which had resulted 
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from that measure, he only requested 
gentlemen to compare newspapers now, 
with what they were twelve months ago. 
Public and individual character was much 
more respected, and the necessity of a 
farther extension rested simply on this 
ground, An author publishes a libel, to 
which he affixes his name: the Corres- 
ponding Society immediately publish a 
new edition on cheap paper, which they 
circulate with unremitting industry. To 
this edition there is no publisher’s name, 
nor any means of tracing the publication. 
It came, then, simply to this proposition, 
whether under some penalty they should 
be bound to tell who were the authors or 
publishers? 

Mr. Abbot said, he differed so widely 
from the hon. member in thinking that the 
laws, as they stood at present, were suf- 
ficiently strong for the exigencies of the 
times, that he conceived the measures 
would have been still more complete, if 
they had extended to another object which 
was strikingly apparent upon the face of 
the present report, he agreed entirely with 
the chancellor of the exchequer, that the 
new forms and shapes which the dangers 
of the present times had assumed would 
unquestionably require that we should 
encounter them with new arms, and defend 
ourselves by new laws; but he thought 
that parliament would also do wisely in 
looking back to the policy of former times, 
and giving fresh force to those laws which 
our ancestors had considered ta be indis- 
pensable to the public safety. Amongst 
the dangers of the present times we find it 
distinctly reported, not only that treason- 
able practices have been plotting by per- 
sons of mean note and desperate fortunes, 
but that, “* in some degree they have 
received the countenance and pecuniary 
aid of persons of a higher situation in lite :” 
and it was most manifest, that all treasons 
must derive much of their mischievous 
force and cfiect from the countenance and 
aid of such Jeaders. That so it was re- 
cently found in Ireland, so it had been 
notoriously in the beginnings of the revo- 
lution in France, that so it has been in 
all times, the history of all countries 
abundantly proves; and it may be taken 
as incontestably true, that wherever there 
is such a relaxation of the laws as encou- 
rages such leaders to show themselves 
openly, it is the final warning of destruc- 
tion to the government—it is the hand- 
writing upon the wall, and all who look 
upon it must tremble—~To check traitors 
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of this size, and repress ‘mischiefs of this 
yaagnitude, it had been the invariable 
policy of the laws of Pagans from defore 
the conquest down to the Revolution, to 
rotect the thrane and the constitution 
i ordaining that ‘ lords of inheritance 
should be forfeited for treason.’””? This 
system had been gradually extended in 
successive ages to different descriptions 
of landed property ; and at length upon 
‘the anion wit ee where ue same 
icy had obtained, tho within nar- 
policy limits, the En ianez of forfeiture 
far treason was established in that country 
with ail its consequences. He conceived 
i not to be necessary:at this time to.enter 
on any viadication of the general. 
of this iey ; the wisdom and justice of 
it must have been long since understood 
by all gentlemen who had reflected upon 
this poiat of constitutional jurisprudence, 
aud especially by those who had ever 
looked into the able vindication of it, 
which was published towards the middle 
of the present century by a person once 
eminently distinguished in the courts of 
Westminster: hall and -in that House, by 
his learning, his talents, and vittues, of 
whose name it would be praise enough to 
eay, that it had not been eclipsed even by 
the splendid abilities of those who had 
succeeded him in the same high offices.— 
But, Sir, although the law of forfeiture 
has been thus established and extended, 
singular as it may appear, the same par- 
liament which extended it throughout 
Great Britain, did also in the same law, 
by some strange fatality, some infirmity 
of counsel, some prevalence of popular 
opinion, after recognizing its general ex- 
pediency, seem to have supposed that no 
treason could spring up in this land, 
except such as must have its root ina 
predilection for the abdicated and exiled 
house of Stuart; and it enacted, that 
after the death of the then Pretender and 
the accession of the house of Hanover, no 
estate of inheritance should be forfeited 
for high treason. It is true, that in 1744, 
with the returning danger of the state, 
the energy of parliament seems also to 
e returned in some degree; but still 
the law-fell short of its own professed 
end ; and ‘the forfeiture was enacted to 
Continue only during the lives of the Pre- 
tender’s sons. And the consequence is this, 
that at the present hour, whether landed 
inheritances are or are not forfeited by 
high treason, depends upon the life of the 
jJast descendant of that unfortunate race, 
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the cardinal of York, at this time an aged 
and miserable fugitive, of whom, where he 
now is, or whether he be living or dead, 
no man in this House can with any con- 
fidence assert.—This, Sir, is the object 
which I wish to bring distinctly within the 
view of the House; and looking to the 
state of the law upon this matter as it now 
is, confronted with the treasonable prac- 
tices.exhibited in the report before us, I _ 
wish to ask of this House, whether it be 
wise or expedient to suffer that this fun- 
damental law of the state, which has 
prevailed -for upwards of 700 years, 
which has ‘* grown with our growth, and 
strengthened with our strength,” should 
now come to an end? And whether it is 
at this season proper to invert the scale 
and proportion of crimes and punishments 
im an article so nearly connected with the 
safety of the throne? For unless partia- 
ment interposes now, bowever strange it 
may appear, it is most incontrovertibl 
true that it will be less penal to commit 
high treason than to commit common 
felony.—Having submitted these consi- 
derations to the: House, he should not 
presume to propose any resolutions upon 
this subject at this time, although he was 
by no means at a loss to state it in 
such terms as would embrace the propo- 
sition for which he was contending, but if, 
upon mature reflection, the House should 
be disposed to agree with him in the im- 
portance and prudence of the measure 
itself, he hoped it would be engrafted 
upon the rest in their progress through 
the House. 

The resolutions were agreed to, and 
the said bills were afterwards brought in 
and passed. : 


Proceedings against Mr. Flower for a 
Paragraphin the Cambridge Intelligencer. } 
May 1. Lord Grenville said, that he had 
a Breach of Privilege to complain of, and 
moved that the bar becleared. Strangers 
being withdrawn, his lordship made a com- 

laint to the House of a paragraph in 
rhe Cambridge Intelligencer of the 20th 
of April, highly reflecting upon the bishop 
of Landaff,* and containing a breach of 


* “Ina few days after I had made this 
specch fon the union},.I set forward for West- 
moreland. Whilst 1 was on the road, lord 
Grenville brought to the bar of the House of 
Lords, one Flower, of Cambridge, for having 
been guilty of a breach of privilege, in pub- 
lishing something against my speech; what 
that something was I never deigned to in- 
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the privileges of the House. The said 
‘paper being read,—Resolved, “ That the 
said paper is a gross and scandalous libel 
upon the right reverend Richard, lord 
_ bishop of Landaff, a member of this 
House; and a high breach of the privi- 
leges of this House.”? Ordered, “ That 
the serjeant at arms do forthwith attach the 
‘body of Benjamin Flower, of Cambridge, 
printer, and bring him to the bar of this 
House on Friday next, to answer for the 
said offence.” 


May 8.- Mr. Flower being brought to 
the bar, he was informed of the complaint 
made against him; and Mr. Flower having 
been heard as to what he had to say in 
answer to the said complaint, and having 


quire. The punishment inflicted by the 
House was, as [ remember, imprisonment for 
six months, anda fine of 100. I sent the 
following letter to lord Grenville on the oc- 
casion; for I thoughtmyself the more obliged 
to him, as [had no acquaintance with his 
lordship, and was wholly ignorant that I had 
‘been the object of Mr. Flower’s abuse.—- 
*¢ Calgarth Park, Kendal, May 10, 1799. 
“< My Lord;~—I yesterday learned from 
‘ the newspapers whathas passed in the House 
‘ of Lords relative to Mr. Flower, I am sen- 
‘sible that your lordship has taken up this 
“ matter from your great attention to the pub- 
‘ lic service; yet I must heg you to allow me 
“the liberty of returning you my thanks for 
“the protection which you have thereby af- 
‘ forded to myself. As Lam an utter stranger 
‘to the person and character of Mr. . Flower, 
‘ and wholly ignorant of the magnitude of his 
‘ ottence; 1 cannot, therefore, with propriety, 
‘ interfere in soliciting a mitigation of punish- 
* ment; but if any application should be made 
*“ to the House for that purpose, [ will trouble 
your lordship to say, that the bishop of Lan- 
daff, as an individual, will feel much more 
. satisfaction in forgiving the man’s malignity, 
than in avenging it. I have, &c. 
; RR. Lanvarr.’ 


Lord Grenville’s Answer, duted Dropmore, 
May 14, 1799. 


“¢ ¢ My lord ;—-I was this morning honoured 
* with your lordship’s obliging Ictter. In the 
* instance to which it relates, I have only dis- 
* charged a public duty ; but it was with plea- 
“sure that I availed myself of the occasion, to 
‘ express my respect for the character of a per- 
‘ son, whose exertionsin thedefence of religion 
“are, I am persuaded, the real cause of the 
* scandalous and unprovoked calumniesagainst 
‘him. Ifany application is made to the House 
‘in behalf of Mr. Flower, I will not fail to 
“ obey your lordsbip’s commands. I am, &c. 
Grewvitie'-—Anecdotes of the Life of Bishop 
Watson, by Himself, vol, 2. p. 89. 
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acknowledged himself to be the printer 
and publisher of the said paper, ‘* Re- 
solved, 1. That the said B. Flower is 
guilty of a high breach of the privileges 
of this House. 2. That he do, for his 
said offence pay a fine to the king of 100V. 
and that he be committed prisoner to 
Newgate for the space of six months, and 
until he pay the said fine.” 


Report from the Lords Committee: of 
Secrecy relative toa .Treasonable Conspi- 
racy, Re] May 27. Lord Grenville re- 
ported from the Lords Committee ap- 
pointed to inspect the Papers delivered 
by his majesty’s command (sealed up in 
a bag), containing secret information re- 
ceived by his majesty’s government, 
relative to the proceedings of different 
abil and societies in Great Britain and 

reland engaged in a Treasonable Con- 
spiracy, and to the design carried on by 
our enemies, in concert with such persons 
and societies, for effecting the separation 
of Ireland from this kingdom : 


That the said papers, and the other infor- 
mations which have been laid before them, 
contain the most decisive evidence of an ex- 
tensive conspiracy carried on with unremitted 
industry, both in Great Britain and in Ireland, 
for the destruction of the laws and govern- 
ment ; for the overthrow of every existing es- 
tablishment, both in church and state; and 
for imposing, by force, on the people of these 
realms, under the influence and by the aid of 
France, a system subversive of public order, 
morality, and religion. | 

In the formation and progress of this con- 
spiracy, your Committee have seen a constant 
and systematic adherence to thatcourse which, 
having opened the way to all the calamities 
and crimes of France, has since been uni- 
formly pursued by all those who, in various 
parts of Europe, have engaged in similar de- 
signs: and your Committee are therefore de- 
cidedly of opinion, that the criminal proceed- 
ings which have been established in evidence | 
before them, are not to be considered merel 
as the acts of unconnected and obscure indi- 
viduals, but as branches and members of an 
extensive and complicated system, which aims 
at nothing less than to subvert the whole 
order of society as now established in Europe. 
‘The means which are every where ultimately 
looked to for the accomplishment of this de- 
sign have been exhibited in France in their 
fullest operation and extent; they have un- 
happily been (though in a less degree) exem~ 
plified in Ireland; and itis the painful duty 
of your Committee to lay before this House a 
general view of the plan which has been pur- 
sucd by a part of their fellow-subjects in this 
kingdom, in order to prepare the way here for 
similar scenes of insurrection, rebellion, end 
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civil bloodshed. The necessity of enterin 
in this Report into a detailed and historica 
enumeration of the different transactions 
which are included under this general descrip- 
tion, is, however, superseded by the distinct 
and particular statement of them which is 
contained in the Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which has 
been communicated to your lordships, and re- 
ferred to your Committee. The whole of 
that most important document your Commit- 
tec beg leave earnestly to recommend to the 

articular attention of your lordships. They 

ave found it supported throughout by the 
evidence which has been laid before the Com- 
mittees of both Houses; and the truth of se- 
veral of the facts there stated, as well asthe 
authenticity of the sources of information 
from which they were drawn, have received 
additional confirmation from circumstances 
which have been disclosed even since the date 
of that Report. 

In any attempt to trace the outlines and 
deading features of the system established and 
acted upon by the disaffected in this king- 
dom, the first point which claims attention 1s 
the indefatigable industry employed for de- 
ceiving and misleading the people at large, 
and particularly the lower classes of the com- 
munity. To poison the minds of persons of 
this description with opinions destructive of 
their own happiness, and inconsistent with 
the very ends and nature of all government, 
‘has always, and in every country, been the 
principal endeavour of those who are eng 
in these conspiracies for promeunk the prin- 
céples of the French revolution. Your Com- 
mittee deem it almost unnecessary to recall 
to the recollection of this House to what ex- 
tent and with what success this measure was 
first adopted in France. They have seen 
abundant proof that, for many years past, and 
down to the present moment, the same 
means have been unremittedly pursucd here 
by those who have unquestionably had the 
same objects in view. Tt would be an end- 
less and most disgusting task to enumerate 
the almost infinite variety of impious, immo- 
ral, and seditious publications with which the 
press has of late years been loaded, both in 
Great Britain and in Ireland, and which ap- 
pear to have in great part (if not wholly) pro- 
ceeded from the persons engaged in this con- 
spiracy. From this system of attack, nothing 
has been held sacred. To revile our holy re- 
ligion, to undermine the foundations of our 
faith, to subvert every established principle 
both of political and moral duty, to destroy all 
sense of allegiance to our sovereign, all attach- 
‘ment to the forms and principles of our happy 
constitution, to eradicate every sentiment of 
national character, and to render the people 
of these realms indifferent both to the dangers 
and to the successes of their country, have 


* For a Copy of the Commons Report, see 
Pp: 579, 
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been the invariable objects of these multiplied 
and continued endeavours. 

The zeal with which these doctrines have 
been disseminated, and the peculiar mode of 
theircirculation, are however deserving of par- 
ticular attention. They appear to be princi- 
pally addressed, not to that class of society 
whose habits might enable them, in some de- 

ree, to judgeof the tendency of such opinions, 
ut to those whose station and occupations 
have in great measure debarred them even 
from that degree of knowledge. With this 
view, these writings have been printed in nu- 
merous editions, and in the cheapest forms ; 
they have even been distributed gratis, and in 
large quantities; and their circulation among 
the labouring classes has been a principal oc. 
cupation of emissarics deputed to various 
rts of the country from the societies esta- 
lished in this metropolis. The same object 
has been pursued by inflammatory language, 
by seditious discourses, by lectures publicly 
delivered, by tumultuous assemblies convened 
in the neighbourhood of the capital and of 
other populous places, and by every other 
means which appeared best calculated to ex- 
cite throughout the country a spirit of gene- 
ral hostility to its religion and government, 
and to delude to the commission of.the most 
atrocious crimes, those whose situation most 
exposed them to this seduction. 

In this close imitation of the beginnings of 
the French revolation, the advantage which 
in that country had been derived to the sup- 
porters of these principles, from their success 
in corrupting the soldiery, could not escape 
the observation of those who, in these king- 
doms, were Jabouring in the samecause. Your 
Committee have accordingly found, by clear 
and multiplied proots,that repeated endeavours 
have been employed to taint his majesty’s 
fleets and armies, by the introduction of a 
spirit of insubordination and mutiny, incon- 
sistent with the duty of subjects, and still 
more with that discipline which is the indis- 
pensable foundation of all military service. 
Wherever in any aa of those gallant and mc- 
ritorious bodies of men any trace of such a 
spirit has appeared, to this cause it is princi- 
pally to be ascribed; and it is much more to 
their loyalty, pees and steady sense of duty, 
than to any want of industry employed to mis- 
lead them, that the ultimate failure of this 
part of the conspiracy is to be attributed. 

Following the same example of the pro- 
gress and success of the measures employed 
lo promote the cause of the revolution in 
France, the next object to which the conspi- 
rators in these kingdoms appear to have 
turned their attention was, the formation ot 
popular societies, which, like those established 
in the earlier periods of the French revolu- 
tion, might supersede the authority of go- 
government, of whatever description, aud 
enable their leaders to assume and exercise, 
at their discretion, the whole power of the 
country, civil and military. 
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The history of these successive attempts in 
England, in Scotland, and in Ireland, is so 
particularly and distinctly detailed in the re- 
iport of the Secret Committee of the House 
.of Commons, that your Committee deem it 
«unnecessary to repeat it here. They will 
only remark, that these attempts, followed 
‘up as they have ‘been with unremitting acti- 
vity and perseverance, have successively as- 
sumed every shape, and covered themselves 
‘under every pretence, which might best elude 
the vigilance of the king’s government, and 
promate the wicked and dangerous dcsigns 
‘which were in the conlemplation of the 
leaders.of these societies. : 

The effects which this most powerful in- 
strument of treason and rebellion is capable 
of producing, have been but too strongly 
shown in Ireland, where, under the name of 
‘United Irishmen, a very large proportion of 
the lower class of the people throughout 
whole districts, counties, and provinces, have 
been combined into a systematic body 
fleagued against the government, and protect- 
‘ail hon detection and punishment by the na- 
.ture of their establishment, by mutual oaths 
-of secrecy, and still more by the general 
terror which their menaces, crimes, and 

outrages, have naturally inspired, till, at 
‘¥engtb, the whole system burst forth into an 
open rebellion, which is even at this hour 
wather repressed than subdued. 
Itis under these circumstances that this 
-establishment of United Irishmen, which 
- has been so injurious to the peace and interest 
-of Ireland, appears to have extended itsclf to 
-this kingdom, and particularly to the metro- 
fee where there is always, among the 
‘labouring classes a large number of Irish. It 
has ales been closely imitated by the forma- 
lion (precisely on the same model) of bodies 
of United Scotsmen and United Britons,which 
do not however as yet appear to have made 
‘such abe in this kingdom as_ was 
- probably expected by their leaders. 
: The system of Corresponding Societies 
which had preceded these, and prepared the 
- way for them in this kingdom, is however 
scarcely, if at all, less dangerous, aud appears 
‘to have been carried on, to an extent well 
deserving the most serious attention of this 
House. Your Committee have annexed to 
this report two lists, one extracted from the 
papers found at different periods in the pos- 
session of the secretary of the London Cor- 
responding Society, and at the General Com- 
: mittee room of that society; the other a 
copy of a paper found in the possession of a 
member of what was called the Executive 
Committee of that body. They contain the 
names of different places in this kingdom 
with which that society entertained corres- 
ndence. Your Committee have reason to 
lieve that even: these lists do not include 
. the whole, but they appear to your Committee 
to furnish ample proof of the necessity of 
Some Bew and more efficient provisiun to 
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guard against the danger of such establish- 
ments, the extensive influence of which has 
already been manifested both.in France and 
in Ireland, and can by no means be consi- 
dered as an object uf slight concern in the 
present state of this country. To this imita- 
tion of the course of the proceedings which 
have led to such fatal consequences ia 
France, your committee find that the disaffec- 
ed in these kingdoms have added the crime 
of a treasonable communication and con- 
nexion with the enemy at various periods 
during the present war. 

Intelligence of the state.of both kingdoms, 
with.a view to the facility and success of in- 
vasion, has been repeatedly transmitted to 
the French government, both from London 
and from Dublin, The invasion of Ireland 
was planned in. nal intercourse between 
some of the Irish rebels and the French ge- 
neral charged with the execution of that 
measure; a resident envoy continued fora 
considerable time im France, regularly 
accredited by the body of United Irish. 
The communications were also maintained by 
frequent journics of persons who were ad- 
dressed from the conspirators in Ireland to the 
members of the societies in this kingdom, 
and who from hence passed over to the conti- 
nent. One of these, being apprehended in 
the very act of procuring his p: for 
France, was tried and executed here; .and it 


appears that at the time of the arrest of this 


person, and of Mr. Arthur O’Connor, who 
was apprehended with him, His majesty’s 
government were in full possession of the 
knowledge of the treasonable designs which 
the latter has since confessed. 

Your Committee have, however, too much 
reason to apprehend, that neither the punish- 
ment of the offender already mentioned, and 
of those of his accomplices who have suffered 
in Ireland, nor the. imprisonment of others, 
has yet stopped the course of this treason- 
able intercourse with the enemy. It has in- 
deed, appeared to your Committee, that, 
during the detention of the prisoners who 
were confined on this account in Dublin, they 
found the means of keeping up communica- 
tions with some of their confederates who 
were still at large: and. recent evidence has 


-been furnished to your Committee of the con- 


tinuance of a treasopable correspondence 
between the United Irish and the enemy, 
with the object of encouraging and aiding an 
invasion of his majesty’s kingdom of Ireland. 

On the’ whole result of their examination, 


‘your Committee have seen the strongest 


oo to be persuaded, that if the 
angerous designs of these conspirators 
have been so far checked. and repressed in 


‘this kingdom, as to prevent.any actual in- 


terruption of the public tranquillity, this could 


‘only have been effected -by the vigilance 


of his majesty’s government, aided by the ex- 
ercise of those extraordinary and occasional 
powers which parliament has from tune to 
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time judged it proper, after the example of 
their ancestors, to confide to his majesty; and 
supported by the extraordinary and unprece~ 
dented display of zeal, energy, and public 
spirit, on the partof the great body of his 
majesty’s faithful subjects. So long as these 
continue, and as the attention of parliament 
is constantly applied to supply any defects in 
the means which the existing laws may afford 
to meet the exigencies of this new and unex- 
ampled crisis, they are confident that, under 
the Divine Providence, no danger is to be ap- 
prehended to the laws and happy constitution 
of this kingdom. But they are on the other 
hand equallyconvinced thatthis object requires 
a continued and active vigilance; and they 
feel it their duty to add, that no form of go- 
vernment can, In their opinion, be considered 
as secure, under which the system of secret 
societies, such as it is described in the report 
of the Secret Committee of the House of 
Commons, and as it has appeared in evidence 
before them, is permitted to exist. 


List of places with which the London Cor- 
responding Society have corresponded, as 
- appears by the Papers found in the posses. 
. ston of their secretary, and at the general 
committee room at the Queen of Bohemia’s 
Head.—Cradley, Norwich, Sheffield, Man- 
chester, Chester, York, Liverpool, Halifax, 
St. Albans, Bradford, Coventry, Maidstone, 
Portsmouth, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, 
Dundee, Nottingham, Derby, Banbury, 
Adderbury, Bromley, Leeds, Leicester, 
Exeter, Deptford, Rochester, Ashton, 
Trowbridge, Aston, Dudley, Paisley, Hel- 
stone, Berwick, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Chevening, Oxford, Wolverhampton, W hit- 
church, Cardiff, Gravesend, Loughbo- 
rough, Stourbridge, Battle, Wakefield, Bir- 
mingham, Woodchurch, Kent, Bath, Bris- 
tol, Tunbridge Wells, Melbourn, Stockport, 
‘Woolwich, Trinsfield, Finsbury, Crauley, 
Craley, Ashton-under-Lyne, Framling- 
ham, Garstang, Seven Oaks, Chevinam, 
Rochdale. 


A List of the United Corresponding So- 
cieties of Great Britain, in the year 1797, 
found in the possession of a person some 
time a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. — Portsmouth, Newcastle-under- 
Line, Salford, Manchester, Shefheld, Nor- 
wich, Bradford, Nottingham, Birming- 
ham, Halifax, St. Albans, Exeter, Chester, 

_High-Wycombe, Whitechurch, Leominster, 
Herefordshire, York, Bath, Bristol, Lough- 
borough, Wolverhampton, Stourbridge, 
Wakeheld, Melbourne, Leicester, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Perth, Dundee, Paisley, 
Helstone, Berwick, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Oxford, Chevening, Gravesend, Maidstone, 
Rochester, Chatham, Bromley, Cardiff 
Woodchurch, Truro, Derby, Litchfield, 
Redbridge, {Leeds, Chichester, Liverpvol, 
Jedburgh, Sunbury, Kilmarnock, Stranraer 
‘Rowley, Hull, Grantham, Southampton, 
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Kendal, Wooton, Bromley, Kegworth, 
Banbury, Adderbury, Tamworth, Stockport, 
Warrington, Gosport, Ipswich, Philips 
Norton, Ashton-under-Lyne, Coventry, . 
Tunbridge, Rochdale. 


Debate in the Commons on the Sunday. 
Newspapers Suppression Bul.} May 27. 
Lord Belgrave rose to call the attention. 
of the House to a sabject, at all times of 
the greatest importance, but particularly 
so when m so large a part of the Christian 
world infidelity was making such success-- 
ful attacks on religion; he alluded to the 
infringement on the decent observance of 
the Lord's day by the circulation of Sun- 
day al ers. About the year 1780, 
papers of this description first appeared ; 
but they had not met with inuchl success 
till within the last year or two, when a: 
paper, called the Observer, had got into- 
considerable circulation. He had for: 
some time looked with anxiety to publioa- - 
tions of this nature, and one of the evils 
he had always apprehended from the un- 
checked circulation of them was, that 
they would ere long accumulate on Sun- 
day in the same manner as on other days: 
of the week. An advertisement had. 
lately appeared for the publication of an 
additional Sunday newspaper, to be called. 
The Volunteer. ‘This paper was looked for-. 
ward to with expectation ; and on this ac- 
count he was the more anxious to stop it in 
imine, and, together with it, all papers of. 
that description. He thought these news- 
papers an additional weapon in the hand 
of infidelity; since one of the constant 
efforts of infidelity had been to deter 
Christians from a decent observance of 
the Lord’s day. The law upon this sub- 
ject was notoriously ineffectual. At pre- 
sent, the sale of articles on a Sunday was 
contrary to law: there was a penalty of 
5s. on the sale, and a forfeiture of the 
article; but the forfeiture, in fact, 
amounted to nothing, on account of the 
manner in which it was to be sued for, 
and the penalty was evidently too small. 
He should propose to increase the penalty 
from 5s. to 40s. If it applied to the 
whole sale, he would propose 20#. on the: 
sale of the article altogether; and in re- 
spect to the circulation of these news- 
papers, he would propose to make it a 
breach of the peace, and the person found 
circulating them liable to instant com- 
mitment by any magistrate, or peace of- 
ficer, or churchwarden. He had been 


told, in palliation of this abuse, that, al- 
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though these were called Sunday news- 
papers, they were printed on the Satur- 
day night: now, whether or no this was 
the case, the evil was precisely the same ; 
they were intituled Sunday newspapers ; 
they were published, they were circulated, 
they were read on a Sunday. Independ- 
ently of the immorality of this practice, 
he wondered that the taste of the town 
should be so perverted as to countenance 
~ it at all; and that, gorged as it was with 
news and politics during six days, it 
should still be desirous of feeding ona 
summary of the state of politics on the 
seventh. Was there any advantage, ex- 
cept the gratifying an idle curiosity, to be 
derived from this practice? None, ex- 
cept a small one to the revenue. What 
had at all times been the chief cause of 
the decay and fall of the greatest empires ? 
What, but the pernicious growth of luxury, 
combined with an inattention to moral 
and religious duties. He could have 
wished that the measure had originated 
with those to whose more immediate care 
the interests of religion were entrusted ; 
but the evil was of too crying a nature to 
admit of delay. The noble lord then 
moved, ‘ That leave be given to bring in 
a bill for the Suppression of the Sale and 
Circulation of Newspapers on the Lord’s 
Day.”’—Leave was given. 


May 30. On the motion, that the bill 
be read a second time on Wednesday, 

Mr. Sheridan said, that this was an ex- 
tremely harsh measure, and the House 
would be wanting in duty to itself and to 
the subject, if, for no solid reason on 
earth, it adopted a prohibitory law, which 
not only suught to fetter the human mind, 
by denying the means of intellectual ex- 
ercise, but invaded at every point the 
property of individuals. From all parts 
of the country, petitions would be pre- 
sented against the bill. But the evil 
complained of by no means originated in 
the Sunday papers. Papers published in 
the country on the Monday, but which 
were necessarily delayed at the press till 
after the Gazette of Saturday could be re- 
ceived, might be said to occasion much 
more frequent breaches of the Sabbath 
than the Sunday papers, which were 
printed late on Saturday night. If the 
noble lord would fully attain his object, 
he must not stop at the Sunday papers. 
People were naturally curious, and why 
not read of a battle, a negotiation, of 
deaths and marriages, as well on a Sunday 
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as on any other day? There was an ex- 
ception in favour of selling mackarel on 
the Lord’s day ; but might not the people 
think stale news as bad as stale mackarele 
Besides, there were a great number who 
could not read the papers on any other 
day; and would it be ‘right to conceal 
from them the situation of the empire at 
home, and of our affairs abroad? The 
people had a right to be informed on these 
subjects, and he could not agree to a bill 
that would deprive them of all means of 
information. The noble lord had surely ' 
not considered the injury he would be 
doing to the sie alae of those papers, 
if his bill passed into alaw. He would 
actually rob an industrious class of men 
of all their property, without the show of 
equivalent, and without being able in an 
one respect to correct the abuse of which 
he complained. It was new. to him to 
find men, for the sake of piety, stripping 
the adventurous tradesman of his property. 
He must decidedly oppose the bill, and. 
would move, that it be read a second time 
this day two months. 

Mr. Jones thought it cruel to ruin mer 
by this morality bill, while routs, concerts, 
&c. were ‘Spat to be kept at the 
houses of the opulent on the Sunday. 

Mr. Wilberforce, wished that the people 
should be afforded the opportunity of in- 
nocent recreation, but was far from su 
posing that the reading of papers on the 
Sunday was among the means of improv- 
ing the public morals. The people could 
only innocently recreate themselves on 
that day by attending to their religious 
duties. Ifthe selling of papers should be 
permitted, then might hundreds of other 
trades be carried on on the Lord’s day. 
The selling of papers onthe Sunday was 
contrary to law. With respect to the in- 
justice ofa measure affecting so much the 
property of individuals, did the House not 

now that it was a prohibited trade? So 
far from these proprietors being entitled 
to the protection of the House, the fact 
was, that the proprietors of daily papers 
had a much better claim, because the law 
was originally framed partly to secure 
them against any invasion of their trade 
by this sort of persons. If the House did 
not prohibit the abuse, it would become a 

uestion whether the institution of the 

abbath was any longer to continue. 

Mr. I. H. Browne wished the Sabbath 
to be properly respected, but was not for 
increasing penal laws. All the country 


read the papers on Sunday,and he thought 
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the reading of them an innocent recreation. 
He was a friend to newspapers, as he was 
a friend to every institution whose ten- 
dency it was to disseminate political in- 
formation. If the measure were intended 
to enforce the existing laws merely, he 
would support it; but he could by no 
means agree to any bill that unnecessarily 
swelled the penal code. 
Mr. Buzton did not think that the ob- 
ject of the noble lord would be answered 
this bill. Papers Fenian eee on the 
Sunday were worked off on the Saturday 
night, and therefore he did not see the 
same objection to them as the noble lord 
did. He was sorry tosee the Sabbath so ill 
observed. If it was expected that the 
lower classes should improve in their 
morals, the higher should set them a 
good example. The laws as they stood 
should be enforced. _ 
The question being put, That the words 


‘© Wednesday morning next” stand part of 
the question, the House divided : 
Tellers. 
Lord Viscount Belgrave 
YEAS {Me Wits t 25 
Mr. Sheridan - - - 

Noxs Mr. Jones - - = = } 22 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
The main question being put, it passed in 
the negative. 


Junell. On the order of the day for 
the second reading of the bill, 

Lord Belgrave said, that the objections 
which had been started against the bill 
were various. By some it had been said 
that it went too far; and by others, that 
it did not go far enough. He would de- 
clare it to be his opinion, that no man 
could exercise his ordinary calling on the 
Lord’s day, according to the laws of the 
land and the coramande of God, excepting 
only works of charity and necessity. An 
exception had been made in favour 
of the selling and buying of milk and 
mackarel, this, however, was previous to 
divine service. Could the sale of Sunday 
newspapers come within the description 
of works of charity or necessity ? The law 
asit now stood, was directly against the 
sale of these papers: it imposed a penalty 
of 5s. on the sale in the gross. There was 
also a penalty of the forfeiture of the 
article in circulation; but these were 
insufficient penalties. What he proposed 
was, to make the sale and circulation of 
Sunday papers a breach of the peace, and 
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to empower churchwardens, constables, 
&c. to arrest the venders, and take them 
before the next magistrate, who should 
have power to confine such persons for 
any period not exceeding 14 days. This 
bill went to two points: To the suppres- 


sion of the sale of these papers, and the 


prevention of the printing of them on a 
Sunday morning. With respect to the 
justice of this measure, as it respected the 
proprietors, he was es to find that no 
petition had appeared against the mea- 
sure. The printers of this description of 
newspapers were printers in general; be- 
sides which, as they could transfer the 
printing of their papers from Sunday to 
Saturday, they would suffer but little 
injury. He was asked whether it was 
not an innocent thing which he wished to 
suppress ? In his opinion it was not, since 
it was contrary to the law of God. Tliere 
was a large body of men concerned in 
this trade; he meant the distributors of 
those papers, many of whom held the 
practice of publishing Sunday papers in 
as great abhorrence as himself. Here the 
noble lord read a letter to this effect from 
certain distributors, 129 in number, in 
which they stated that they had formerly 
signed a petition to the lord mayor and to 
the bishop of Londonagainst this practice. 
These persons had actually expended 502. 
in instituting prosecutions against the 
printers, but they had not succeeded in 
their object, doubtless owing to the ineffi- 
cacy of the law as it stood. He had 
heard it objected that the present bill was 
going toofar. But he would ask, whether 
in the present day, we were not in greater 
danger of running into infidelity, than of 
being too strict ? It ought not to be forgot- 
ten, that we were the near neighbours of 
a nation, where the very name of a Sun- 
day had been blotted out of the calendar. 
In Ireland, a Sunday newspaper had been 
endeavoured to be set up: but the magis- 
trates had prevented it. Asto the defal- 
cation which this measure would occa- 
sion to the revenue, he had heard it stated 
at 30,000/.; but he did not think the re- 
venue would be a loser, because those 
who now took in a Sunday paper, would 
then take in a Saturday, or some other 
paper; at any rate, the revenue was not 
to be supported by undermining the 
goodly fabric of religion. It had been 
pleaded in extenuation, that the Sunday 
papers contained sermons, &c.; but so far 
rom this being a recommendation, he 
considered it as an evil, inasmuch as it in- 
(3 T] 
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duced people to neglect going to church. 
Let the fate of the bill be what it might, 
he should have the consolation to reflect 
that he had done his duty : he had intro- 
duced a practical remedy for a specific 
evil. It was evident that the ground-work 
ofthe French revolution was, their profli- 
gacy of manners, their growing disregard 
for the laws of God, act their neglect and 
scorn of the day dedicated to his service ; 
and gentlemen would do well to consider, 
that the demon of Atheism, whose breath 
was poison, and whose embrace was death 
had been stretching out his arms from 
France, with the malignant hope of des- 
troying every country within his reach, 
and had even partially infected our own 
shores. 

Mr. Martin thought, that if persons 
had not the Sunday papers, they would 
read worse publications. The papers 
which were published on Sunday were 
actually printed on the day preceding: 
the noble lord ought rather to have 
made his objection against the Monday 
papers. 


r. Jekyll was surprised how any mem-' 


ber could gravely contend that this was 
a fit subject for parliament to exercise its 
functions upon. He trusted that he held 
no principles which were contrary to 
sound religion and morality ; but when he 
heard the reading of a Sunday newspaper 
branded as an act of immorality, and con- 
nected with the enormities which accom- 
panied the Frenclr revolution, he must 
tell the noble lord that this practice had 
no more to do with the French revolution 
than the fall of Babylon or Rome. The 
Sunday papers were printed on the Sa- 
turday evening, or early on Sunday morn- 
ing, and published before divine worship 
began. Who, then, profaned the Sabbath ? 
Was it the reader of such a paper? Was 
it any more a profanation of the Sabbath, 
to read a newspaper than another book ? 
But there was the blowing of horns—a 
ee annoyance, this, undoubtedly. But 

ad not the police the power in their 
hands of suppressing this nuisance? This 
bill would go to annihilate at a stroke all 
‘the property embarked in these papers. If 
there was now an existing law against 
such publications, why was it necessary 
to pass anew law? Was the statute of 
Charles 2nd insufficient upon this subject ? 
He could not help thinking that half the 
acts which a man did on a Sunday, were 
as criminal as the reading of a newspaper. 
He was sorry to see this kind of gloom 

ff 
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intended to be thrown over the Lord's 
day. Was not conversation between man 
and man as bad as reading a written or 
printed paper ? But if this was not an im- 
moral act, he cou'd not see why the House 
should interfere in the business. | Consi- 
dering it as derogatory to the dignity of 
the House to take up this question, he 
should move that the word “ now” be left 
out: and instead of this he would move, 
‘‘ thatthe bill be read a second time on 
this day three months.”’ 

Mr. Windham said, he considered the 
noble lord’s motion to be important ; that 
it was of importance for the House to 
come to a right decision upon it; and 
that parliament should enforce the right 
observance of the Sabbath with efficient 
penalties. This observance ought to be 
marked by anabstinence from the customs, 
&c. of ordinary life; on this ground, exe 
hibitions, buying and selling, &c. were 
forbidden on that day. The Sunday 
was to be distinguished by an absti- 
nence from smaller acts, and not merely 
by an abstinence from acts of immo- 
rality, as stealing, &c. Some years ago 
it was proposed to suppress all public 
houses, &c. where company was re- 
ceived. He for one should have ob- 
jected to carrying it to this extent, 

ecause he would have been unwilling to 
abridge the happiness and health of mul- 
titudes, and confine those to. the metropo- 
lis, who could not go out upon any other 
day. But here the case was different. 
The inducement was different. It was no 
argument to say there was no positive 
harm in cage and reading newspa- 
pers on the Sunday. On this ground why 
not open Astley’s and Hughes’s Amphi- 
theatres? For his part, he knew nothing 
immoral in seeing 2 man standing on his 
head. But he wished to consider the 
tendency of a man’s destroying the dis- 
tinction between the Sunday and other 
days. The noble lord stood here with 
the law and custom of the country on his 
side. And for whose interests was it 
that the House was requested to set aside 
these laws? With respect to the readers 
ofthese papers he would say, ‘ J/assatt, 
nondum satiali.® It was chiefly to public 
houses that people resorted who read the 
Sunday papers. And was this a practice 
productive of good to morals? The 
magistrates had endeavoured to shut up 
public houses; but to this he felt strong 
objections; a public house was the poor 
man’s coffee-house; man was likewise & 
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sociable animal; and therefore he should 
feel scrupulous about denying him the 
gratifications of society. But, though he 
could not go to this extent, hesawno rea- 
son to encourage such meetings on Sun- 
days, by the introduction of newspapers 
into them. Did parliament want to bait 
the public houses with newspapers? to 
set up public houses against pulpits, or 
newspapers against sermons? He thought 
it was not too much for persons on that 
sacred day to hear religious instruction in 
the house of God. But newspapers had 
now outgrown their name; they had but 
little allotted in them for foreign intelli- 
gence, and were made the vebicle for 
conveying the instruction of those teach- 
ers whom the gad ici of the Sunday 
papersengaged. Many people took their 
whole ideas from the instruction they re- 
ceived through the medium of newspapers. 
But was it fit to commit the morals of the 
people to newspaper teachers ? A compa- 
rison had been made between stale news 
and stale mackarel; but the cases were 
not parallel: the readers of Sunday 
weekly papers seldom expected fresh news 
in them ; besides news was not necessary 
to a man’s well-being, as food was. The 
legislature could not indeed, compel peo- 
ple to attend places of public worship on 
the Lord's day; but it would do its duty 
when it held out inducement to good, 
and refused its sanction to evil. If the 
House rejected this motion, he was afraid 
the public would have all sorts of ribaldry 
and atheism let loose upon them, through 
the medium of these papers. What could 
be expected from those teachers of mora- 
lity and religion, who wrote in these pa- 
pers, men who were unknown and un- 
taught, but who had acquired a facility in 
writing? How much better was it to refer 
the people to public teachers, who were 
known to be well educated, and were res- 
oe for their principles and conduct. 

ut to the obscure teachers in these pub- 
Jic Sunday papers people wouldrun, unless 
those precautions were taken which might 
lead them to better principles. Addison, in 
the Spectator, selected in his Saturday 
papers, subjects of morality or religion: 
so did the editors in their Sunday papers; 
but he could not give the latter credit for 
their motives: this he considered as a 
more selfish plan of theirs at first intro- 
duced, till such time as they found that 
their papers were tolerated and better es- 
tablished. The House ought to guard 
against letting loose this polluted stream 
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uponthe public. It was not necessary 
that persons should read newspapers on a 
Sunday, and the House ought not to hold 
out temptations of this sort. The indul- 
gence would contribute to the gratifica- 
tion of a set of idle people, whilst it had a 
tendency tolead men from that which it was 
their duty to attend to on that day. An 
attention to the duties of the Sabbath had 
been gradually wearing away in this land; 
and the rejection of this bill he was afraid 
would be looked upon as a kind of sanc- 
tion for this criminal relaxation. On all 
these accounts he should give it his firm 
support. 

The question being put, That the word 
“now” stand part of the question, the 
House divided : 


Tellers. 


Lord Viscount Belgrave 
ae i Windhan, <= + eo 
Mr. Jekyll - - + -) 
noes } Mr, Patten. - 2 2 i ad 

So it passed in the negative. The bill 
was then ordered to be read a second time 
upon this day three months. 

Debate in the Commons on Mr. Palmer's 
Agreement.] May 31. The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole House, to consider of the Agree- 
ment made between the rlords commis 
sioners of his majesty’s treasury and John 
Palmer, esq. relative to his appointment 
to be comptroller general of the Post Office, 
and also of his Conduct in that Employ- 
ment, 

Mr. Pierrepont said:—Had this, Sir, 
been a question of doubt or of difficulty, 
requiring the assistance of tedious investi- 
gation, or of legal argument, I should 
have been too conscious of my own 
inability to have had the presumption to 
propose it; or had it had a reference di- 
rectly or indirectly to any party question, 
I should have been one of the last men in 
the House to have come forward; but 
considering it as I do, to consist of a few — 
plain and evident propositions, supported 
by clear and undoubted testimony, and 
at the same time conceiving it to be a 
very important question, a question in- 
volving in itself the pledge of the public 
faith to a-private individual, I shall intreat 
your indulgence, while I briefly state the 
circumstances which I trust will support 
the resolutions I shall have the honour to 
propose. It is unnecessary for me to 
point out the many great advantages 
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which this country has derived from the 
success of Mr. Palmer's plan for the im- 
provement of the Post-olfice since its first 
establishment in 1784. This point being 
admitted, if Mr. Palmer has so materially 
contributed to the general accommodation 
of the kingdom, and to the increase of the 
revenue, ought he not to receive the com- 
pensation for which. he stipulated, and 
which was promised him on the part of 
the commissioners of the Treasury? If my 
information be correct, he was, on carry- 
ing his plans into execution, to receive a 
parent pret for life, with a salary 
of 1,500/. a year, and a per-centage upon 
the nett receipt of the post office exceeding 
240,000. a year. On the faith of this, 
he undertook the reform, and, notwith- 
standing the many difficulties he had to 
contend with, had the satisfaction of ac- 
complishing it. He effectually performed 
his engagements; and when he claims his 
reward, has the mortification of seeing it 
withheld from him. The lords of the Trea- 
sury signify to Mr. Palmer, in a letter 
through Mr. Long, that they are of opinion 
that 3,000/. a year for Mr. Palmer’s life 
is a just and full compensation for his ser- 
vices, and that they do not think them- 
selves warranted, on the part of the public, 
to make any addition to that allowance. 
I would have admitted, that in this they 
had acted as wise and provident stewards 
for the public, had they not been impli- 
cated in ap express previous contract 
which I contend they are bound to fulfil. 
No subsequent act of Mr. Palmer can de- 
feat his right to it, not even those acts of 
indiscretion which are imputed to him, 
and on which the Treasury rest their justi- 
fication. Iam very far from approving 
the correspondence between Mr. Palmer 
amd his deputy; but I think it necessary 
to state in his favour the testimonies of 
the postmaster general as far as his per- 
sonal character is involved. In page 58 
of the report, lord Walsingham is asked, 
‘¢ Had you ever any reason to entertain a 
doubt of the persenal integrity of Mr. 
Palmer?” His answer is, ** No, never, in 
the smallest degree.”” The same question 
is put to lord Chesterfield, who says, * he 
desires to abide by the answer given by 
lord Walsingham.’ Nothing, surely, can 
be more decisive than this testimony to 
obviate any aspersions that may be thrown 
upon Mr. Palmer’s character: those noble 
lords knew nothing of Mr. Palmer, nor 
bad any communication with him, but as 
connected with the Post-office; and they 
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vouch for his perfect and unblemished 
integrity.—Having made these few preli- 
minary observations, I shall take the li- 
berty of reading the following facts esta- 
blished before the committee, and re- 
ported by them in the evidence laid be- 
fore the House: 


Mr. Palmer’s contract with government 
was, that if he should be able to carry his 
plan into execution, for extending and im- 
proving the posts, and for the more safe, ex- 
peditious, and regular conveyance of the 
mails, le was to have for his life 24 per cent, 
or the fortieth part only of all the future nett 
increased revenue of the Post-office; but in 
case of failure, he was not to receive a shilling 
for his sacrifices in the neglect of his other 
concerns, expenses, trouble, &c. &c. It is 
to be observed, that during the sixty years 
preceding this agreement, notwithstanding 
the great increase in the trade and commerce 
of the country through so long a period, the 
nett revenue of the Post-office had experienced 
no increase whatever, except what is derived 
from an alteration in the postage, and the 
restriction on franks laid on in 1764-5. On 
the contrary, for the nine years preceding the 
adoption of Mr. Palmer’s nian, it ad decreased 
13,1982. 13s. per annum. So Jow a per-cent- 
age was originally proposed by Mr. Palmer to 
avoid the possibility of any dispute about the 
objects from which it might arise, and he 
always openly professed the greal expectations 
he had jormied of the advantage that would 
accrue to his family from it, ifthe plan suc- 
ceeded, and his life was prolonged. 

In respect to the mode of payment Ly per- 
centage, numerous instances occur of allowin 
20, 30, 40, or even 50, none less than 101. 

r cent for the management of the post-office 

usiness, and its revenue, on the gross instead 
of the nett receipts. The late secretary, Mr. 
Todd, enjoyed 24 per cent on the whole gross 
packet expenditure. Mr. Allen, who, in 
1720, mace some partial improvements in the 
cross posts, as a reward for the benefit derived 
from it to the trade and commerce of the 
country, was granted a farm of thuse posts 
during his life, for above 42 years, and nearly 
the whole increased revenue to the amount of 
above 12,000/. per annum, which the post- 
master general declared to be only “ the na- 
tural fruits of his own industry and services.” 

Mr. Palmer having, after some years per- 
severance against a continued opposition, 
effected his plan, and never having during 
the whole of that h pitas agreeably to his sti- 
pulation, received one shilling from govern- 
ment, was then, for the first time, informed, 
they wished a variation to be made 1n the plain 
and specific agreement before mentioned ; and 
it was proposed instead thereof, that he should 
accept a patent appointment for life under the 
crown, with a salary of 1,500/. per annum 
and 24 per cent on all future nett increase of 
the post-oflice revenue beyond 240,0004; 
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was 750/. per annum less than the 6riginal 
agreement. Agreeably to this modification, 
mutually agreed to by both parties, a draft, of 
an appointment for hfe under the crown, was 
drawn up at the Treasury, and to prevent fu- 
ture obstruction and injury to the public, in- 
dependent of any control whatever, that Mr. 
Palmer, might be left to his own judgment 
in the improvement and conduct of his plan; 
this, however, did not take effect, because 
the attorney-general thought a new act of 
rliament necessary to confirm it. The 
rd of Treasury being unwilling to apply for 
this act, Mr. Palmer was unable to obtain a 
completion of this promised appointment, and 
proceeded in the extension of his plans with 
the limited authority he was obliged for the 
present to act with, necessarily depending on 
the faith and protection of his employers. 
The Commissioners of Inquiry, appointed 
by the House of Commons, report as follows, 
viz. “ The opposition which Mr. Palmer ex- 
perienced from the oldest and ablest officers 
in the service, who represented his plan not 
only to be impracticable, but dangerous to 
commerce and the revenue, induced us to ex- 
amine and weigh, with great attention, the 
Dumerous documents and informations which 
have been furnished us by both parties, in 
Opposition to, and in ol) ge of the measure ; 
in consequence whereof, we are enabled to 
state, that Mr. Palmer has exceeded the ex- 
pectations which he held forth in his first pro- 
posal with regard to the dispatchand the ex- 
pense ; at the same time that the revenue is 
augmented, answers are returned to letters in 
Jess than half the time, and with a degree of 
punctuality never experienced before; the 
expense Js at a less rate per mile than upon 
the old plan, and has been effected for 20,0001. 
Jess per annum than the sum first proposed by 
Mr. Palmer, and theaccounts of the Post-office 
are an undeniable proof of the great increase of 
its revenue in consequence of his plan.—As an 
engagement had been entered into, about the 
year 1720, by the postmaster-general for the 
time being, with the late Ralph Allen, esq. 
for farming the cross posts, and which met 
the approbation of the public, we were in- 
duced to inquire into the particulars, by which 
we found that those improvements were of a 
limited nature, and that Mr. Allen did not 
fully disclose his plan or mode of conducting 
it for above forty years, and that the profits 
he derived therefrom were very large: whereas 
the improvements suggested, and already ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Palmer, are far more extensive, 
and of so much importance to the commerce 
of this country, as to have justified the mea- 
sure, although it had been accompanied with 
additional expense; at the same time Mr. 
Palmer has acted with openness, and without 
reserve; nor is it probable he will ever reap 
the benefit Mr. Allen obtained—We must 
farther observe, that Mr. Allen met with 
mone of those difficulties that Mr, Palmer 
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has experienced, and which required all his 
activity and perseverance, aided by the firm 
and hberal support of government, to sur- 
mount, against a most powerful opposition, 
and every obstruction that could be thrown 
in his way, by officers of this department.” 
And after going on to state the delay, irregu- 
larity, and confusion, that prevailed in the 
office, previous to the reform, and the benefi- 
cial effects arising from various and extensive 
improvements he had carried into execution, 
they declare, “* Under these circumstances we 
are of opinion, that Mr. Palmer is justly in- 
titled to the compensation he claims, being a 
very small part of that revenue which his in- 
genuity, activity, and zeal, have created, over 
and above the convenience and numerous col- 
lateral advantages which the public, and more 
particularly the commerce of the country, 
reap from the safe and speedy conveyance of 
the mails.” 

It is presumed the board of Treasury can 
produce no instance, from their earliest re- 
cords, of an agreement more cautiousl 
guarded vn the part of government, more 
vantageous to the pole or more com- 
pletely executed on the part of the indi- 
vidual contracted with. fore the reform, 
the Post-office revenue, after the pro- 
gress of near two centuries prior to 1783, 
did not exceed 150,000/. The number of 
newspapers annually sent from the London 
office, was less than two millions. A ve 
great annual expense was formerly sustained, 
both by government and individuals, for exe 
presses, and the number used annually to 
Bristol alone, to exceed 200. The annual ex- 
pense incurred in rewards for apprehension, 
and costs in prosecution for mail robberies, 
was formerly very considerable; exclusive of 
loss and inconvenience to individuals, it cost 
the public several thousand pounds. Since 
the reform, the annual post revenue, in April 
1798, had amounted to above 600,000/. 
Number of newspapers now annually sent by 
the London office only, above eight millions. 
Number of expresses to the whole kingdom, 
both for government and individuals, when 
last examined did not amount annually to 40. 
for the whole kingdom. As to expenses for ap- 
preheasion and prosecution of mail robbers, al- 
though the coaches have now travelled above 
forty million of miles, not a single robbery has 
been committed, or a passenger insulted. The 
terms for the conveyance of the mails on the 
new plan, are 24,000/. per annum less than 
Mr. Palmer originally proposed and contracted 
for with government, and with a saving of 
12,000/. per annum in the expenses of their 
conveyance by the old mode. 


Having put the Committec in posses-~ 
session of those facts, I shall entreat their 
attention to an Opinion given upon a con- 
sideration of the whole case: 


Mr. Palmer having, by Memorial to the 
lords commissioners of the Treasury, requested 
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performance of the agreement madewith him, 
on the faith of which he undertook the Post- 
office reform, viz. “That if able to carry his 
lan into execution, he should have, during 
Fis life,24 per cent on the future nett increase 
of the Post-office revenue, but not a shilling 
otherwise ;” and the lords of the Treasury 
having declined acceding to such request, Mr. 
Palmer, agreeably to the opinions of his coun- 
sel, applied to the House of Commons, re- 
questing an investigation of his claims and 
conduct; in consequence of which, a com- 
mittee of that honourable House was ap- 
peinted, in April 1797, “ to consider of the 
agreement made with Mr. Palmer for the re- 
form and improvement of the Post-office and 
its revenue, and who were empowered to in- 
quire into the cause of his suspension from the 
office of surveyor and comptroller- general of 
the Post-office, and were instructed to report 
to the House the evidence which should be 
received by them respecting the several mat- 
ters referred to their consideration.” The 
committee so appointed have, after an inves- 
tigation which occupied thirteen days (exclu- 
sive of several adjournments for the purpose 
of receiving farther proof on either side) re- 
ported the evidence, which was ordered to be 
printed, and is left herewith for your perusal. 
And your Opinion is now desired, Whether 
such evidence has established Mr. Palmer's 
statement as to the agreement made with 
him, on the faith of which he undertook the 
Post- office reform; and whether he does not 
appear to have fully performed such under- 
taking : and supposing him to have possessed 
the patent appointment for life, which was 
made out at the Treasury, and stopped in con- 
sequence of legal objcctions arising from the 
Post-office act (but if executed would have 
rendered him independent of the postmaster- 
Sara could any thing now proved against 
im have afforded sufficient ground to vacate 
such patent? 
' Oprnton. We have perused the evidence 
contained in the Report of the committee ap- 
ointed to consider of the agreement made 
with Mr. Palmer, for the reform and improve- 
ment of the Post-office, &c. and we are of 
opinion, that by that evidence, the agreement 
as nsisted upon by Mr. Palmer, is proved; by 
which, as it was originally made, Mr. Palmer 
would have been entitled to the per centage 
upon the increase of the then nett revenue of 
the Post-office ; and that by the agreement as 
after modified, he was entitled to 1,500/. a 
year, and a per centage upon the nett revenue 
excecding 240,000/, a year. And we are of 
opinion, that Mr. Palmer has fully performed 
his part of the agreement, much to the ad- 
vantage of the public. Weare also of opinion, 
(which indeed it is impossible to doubt) that 
if a patent had been granted to Mr. Palmer, 
as originally intended, nothing which has 
since passcd could have deprived him of the 
benefit of his agreement; because all that is 
imputed now to Mr, Palmer atwes from niis- 
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understandings and disputes between the 
postmaster-general and him, and which could 
never have existed ifa patent had been 
to him as originally intended, under which he 
would not have been in any respect dependent 
on the postmaster-general. We are also of 
opinion, that though by the appointment 
which was granted to Mr. Palmer, different 
from that originally intended, he was made 
subject to the control of the postmaster- 
Saabee (because, by the constitution of the 
ost-office, as established byact of parliament, 
no patent could be granted to him, by which 
he was to act independently of the postmaster- 
general), yet there is nothing in the above- 
mentioned evidence which ought to deprive 
him of the benefit of his agreement, nor which 
would in a court of justice have that effect. 
It is established by this evidence, that the 
public derived from Mr. Palmer’s exertions 
all the benefit which he had held forth as 
likely to accrue from them ; and that he acted 
with diligence, and with perfect integrity in 
the discharge of his duty. And although we 
do not approve of the letters written by Mr. 
Palmer to his deputy, Mr, Bonnor, which are 
the grounds for depriving Mr. Palmer of the 
benefit of his agreement, and we do not mean 
to say that a subordinate officer in any de- 
artment ought not to behave with respect ta 
his superiors, we think those letters are far 
from a sufficient ground to deprive him of that 
benefit. We also think it very doubtful whe- 
ther a court of judicature would have thought 
that any atlention ought to be paid to those 
letters, because they were written in confie 
dence to his deputy, and under an impres- 
sion (though probably ill-founded) that the 
ostmaster- general were unfavourable to 
im, or from mistake, or misconception, 
were thwarting him or impeding him in his 
plan. And we think it appears from evidence, 
that the deputy who communicated those let- 
ters to the postmaster-general], and thus be- 
trayed his pvate confidential correspondence 
was himself worthy of no credit, and acted a 
very blameable part in the transaction with 
White, as appears from the report. (Signed) 
J. Mansfield, T. Erskine, V. Gibbs, William 
Adam. 24tb April, 1799. 


I shall trouble the committee no farther, 
only to say, that the private letters which 
were given in evidence, and which are 
referred to in the Opinion, although not 
to be defended upon the principle of cor- 
rect propriety, can never weigh against 
an avreement completely executed with 
so much public advantage, and so far 
beyond public expectation. As the ree 
presentative of a populous and manufac- 
turing county, which, in common with 
the whole kingdom, daily experiences the 
benefit of Mr. Palmer’s plan, I have felt it 
my duty to bring this business forward ; 
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and I am confident that, distinguished as 
we have always been as a nation for our 
good faith, we shall not permit Mr. Pal- 
mer’s case to form an exception to the 
character which we have so uniform 

maintained, but that we shall fulfil an 
agreement to which I contend we are 
bound by every tie of honour, of justice, 
and of sound policy.—-Mr. Pierrepont 
then moved the following Resolutions :— 
1. “* That it appears from the report of 


the committee appointed to take into 


consideration the agreement made with 
Mr. Palmer for the reform and improve- 
ment of the Post-office and its revenue, 
that an agreement was made by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer for the proposed 
improvement and reform, by which Mr. 
Palmer was to receive a certain fixed per 
centage on all the produce of the revenue 
of the Post-office over and above the 
annual sum of 240,000/.—2. That it ap- 

ears by the said report, that Mr. Palmer 
fas performed his part of the agreement ; 
and that his reform and improvement of 
the posts have proved highly beneficial to 
the trade and commerce of the kingdom, 
as well as to the revenue.—3. Therefore, 
that Mr. Palmer is justly entitled to the 
full benefit of his agreement.” 

Mr. Long said, that Mr. Palmer had 
forfeited his agreement with the commis- 
sioners of the Treasury. What formed 
the ground of that agreement? Was it 
that Mr. P. was to carry into effect a 
certain plan, and then to receive a certain 
reward? Was it not rather that he was to 
be put into a public office, in order to 
control the expenditure of the public 
revenue, and to improve the plan for the 
more expeditious conveyance of letters ? 
Now, if it should appear that Mr. P. not 
only connived at, But actually counte- 
nanced frauds; if it should appear that 
he laid a plan to counteract his own, and 
to cause a later delivery of letters, instead 
of expediting them, surely he was not 
entitled to the full extent of the original 
stipulation. Mr. Long read several letters 
from Mr. Palmer to Mr. Bonnor, the 
tendency of which was, to throw the Post- 
office into * glorious confusion,” b 
causing a late delivery of letters, and 
cover that fraud of false and exorbitant 
bills on the office, which it was his duty 
to have detected. Mr. P. acted in this 
matter, not from any sudden impulse of 
resentment, but systematically. Thus 
had he failed in his part of the agreement 
_ with the public. With regar 
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opinion of counsel, it was an opinion not 
upon any ce oe question, but upon a meéa- 
sure depending in parliament, an opinion 
secured by Mr. Palmer, to influence thé | 
votes of that House. Mr. P. had recome- © 
mended the payment of false bills to the 
contractor of mail coaches, to put in ir. 
efficient officers where efficient ones were 
necessary, and to cause a later delive 
of letters. It had been said that Mr. P. 
did not act upon this advice ; but was not 
& superior giving directions to an inferior, 
in fact acting upon it? He would acknow- 
ledge that Mr. P. had great merit, if not 
for inventing the plan of the mail coaches, 
yet for his perseverance in carrying it 
into execution; at the same time he must 
maintain that Mr. P. was not entitled to 
what was now claimed; that he had for- 
feited all right to a continuance in his 
office, in consequence of the endeavours 
he made to throw the Post-office into con- 
fusion. Government had allowed him 
3,000/. a year; and, he would a-k whether 
that was not a fit reward for his merits? 
When he saw lord Duncah, and other illus- 
trious admirals who had performed the 
most signal services allowed pensions of 
2,0002. a year, he could not think Mr. © 
Palmer unhandsomely rewarded. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that the question 
divided itself into two parts: 1, the nature 
of the agreement ; and 2, the conduct of 
Mr. P. in his official situation. With 
regard to the agreement made with Mr. P. 
in 1785, there could be no doubt upon 
that head; the only question was, whether 
he had forfeited his right to claim it? As 
to the merits of his plan, it might be dis- 
puted whether or not he had increased 
the revenue to the degree which had 
been stated, yet unquestionably his plan 
had considerably increased the revenue. 
Great stress had been laid on the impro- 
priety of his letters to his deputy; but no 
allowance had been made for his feelings, 
smarting under a sense of injury, and 
betrayed by Mr. Bonnor, who endeavoured 
to make him believe that he had been ill- 

' treated by the postmaster-peneral. He 

| had not, however, acied upon the direc- 
tions he had given. By the testimony of — 

the postmaster general it appeared, that 
when the contractor’s charge was to be 


settled, Mr. P. prevai |. "™:- + accept 
ofa moderate demand. vc i. >. -e testi 
| mony acknowledged : 0. i ¢.s.duct, a8 
| fo integrity, was uniie ys. obctees it could 


not therefore be belicecs, tuat he was 


to the | guilty of fraud, er of couiicnacing fraud. 
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With to his suggestion to Mr. 
Bonnor about the late delivery of letters, 
this evidently was a hasty piece of resent- 
ment, not acted upon, it being two years 
revious to its actually taking place. It 
d been said, that no injury was done to 
Mr. P. because a compensation had been 
ranted him; but Mr. P. denies that what 
e has received has been a compensation 
to him. With respect to the rewards 
granted by parliament to lord Duncan and 
other noble admirals, no parallel could be 
made, because they had entered into no 
previous agreement with the public. The 
case of Mr, P. was a civil case founded 
on a direct compact, antecedent to the 
service engaged for being undertaken. 
The making good the conditions of his 
bargain, for services allowed to have been 
performed, was nothing more than a dis- 
charge of a debt of justice. Here was a 
contract, and Mr. Palmer denied that he 
had received a compensation. The per- 
centage was merely an allowance of one 
shilling for every forty gained to the 
public ; added to which, Mr. P. had taken 
all the risk upon himself. A near relation 
of his own, a banker, had advanced Mr. 
P. several thousand pounds to carry on 
the plan. Mr. P. had proceeded in it 
many years without receiving one shilling 
from government, and had he failed in the 
undertaking, the securities he had lodged 
for the money must have been forfeited. 
With regard to the opinion of counsel, if 
it could not fail to carry great weight with 
it; since it was the explicit opinion of 
four gentlemen of acknowledged talents 
and high character, that if a legal mode 
of establishing the justice of the case had 
been resorted to, a court of justice would 
have granted Mr. P. his claim. For his 
own part, he was confident that the libe- 
rality of parliament would not refuse what 
& court of justice would have granted. 
Mr. W. Dundas denied that any grant 
could have been made to Mr. Palmer of 
an appointment for life independent of 
the postmaster-general: his claim was 
now brought forward for what he would 
have enjoyed had it not been for his own 
misconduct. Ought not Mr. P. to have 
fulfilled his part of the agreement; and 
was it not one part of that agreement that 
he should accelerate the delivery of let- 
ters? But had he not endeavoured to 
retard the delivery? Had he not been 
detected in suborning an inferior officer, 
and that for the purpose of throwin 
blame on the postmaster-general? Wi 
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regard to the commissioners of inquiry, 
their report had been made without havin 
these letters of Mr. P. laid before them. 
Was the House to be led by the opivion 
of four counsel feed by Mr. P.? Respect- 
able as these gentlemen individually were, 
he thought it as nonsensical an opinion as 
he had ever read. The agreement of Mr 
P. of an allowance per-centage, was in 
consideration of his continued activity for 
the interest of the public. But had he 
done so? His letters testified against him. 
He had received 3,000/. a year for his 
useful plan: if he expected more, he would 
most probably find himself deceived. 

Dr. Laurence said, he agreed that 
the written opinions of private counsel, 
however eminent, ought not to direct the 
decisions of parliament; at the same time 
he could not help observing, with con- 
cern, that the very persons who objected 
to those authorities, had on many points 
argued more like counsel, than members 
of the committee. They had endea- 
voured by minute calculations from official 
documents to lessen what was allowed as 
merit, and by detached passages of hasty 
and unguarded language picked here and 
there from a very free and confidential 
correspondence, to aggravate, what was 
imputed as demerit to Mr. Palmer. And 
such was their apparent disposition to do 
this, that one hon. gentleman had fallen 
into a palpable error, that seemed un- 
accountable. The committee had been 
told, that during the nine years preceding 
Mr. Palmer's appointment, although there 
certainly was, as he had stated in his 
evidence, a decrease in the nett revenué, 
of the Post-office, yet, in the gross revenue 
there was a considerable increase ; which, 
the committee had been also told, was to 
be attributed solely to the increase of our 
commerce within that period. Now, that 
period was nearly the same with the du- 
ration of the American war, which stands 
distinguished in the annals of this country 
from every other war of any length, by 
this peculiar circumstance, that never, in 
any one year of its continuance, did our 
exports and imports reach the level of the 
preceding peace; so that, clearly, it was 
not to the extension of our commerce, 
during these nine years, that any augmen- 
tation, if any actually existed, tn the 
receipts of the post-office, could be fairly 
attributed. The probable cause was the 
greater intercourse, and increased facility 
of communication within the kingdom, 
which it was the excellence of Mr. 
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‘Palmer's plan to have systematically im- 
preved, and carried to perfection in the 
department, which he undertook to regu- 
Jate and reform. But it was unnccessary 
to answer arguments of this kind in detail. 
The lords of the Treasury bad precluded 
them all, when, considering themselves as 
bound by no public faith, and having the 
whole ot Mr. Palmer’s conduct before 
them, they had ranked him among the 
greatest benefactors of his country; for 
the reward, which they had ultimately 
advised their sovereign to bestow upon 
him, was equal to the grant, with which 
the public munificence usually remune- 
sated. the most splendid achievements of 
those, whose victories had brought safety, 
or glory to the state. 
.The conduct of that board, in referring 
as it were, the question to the House, 
Dr. L. thought agreeable to their public 
duty. They found an officer in one of 
the revenue departments suspended by 
his lawful superiors; and that suspension, 
they judged it necessary not only to con- 
firm, but to follow with a dismission. 
According to the letters of the commission 
under which he held his place, his emo- 
Juments ceased with his official situation. 
Combining all these circumstances, they 
might not regard it as consistent with 
their limited, delegated and responsible 
power over the public purse, to hear of a 
secret understanding and tacit construc- 
tion, by which, contrary to the expression 
of the instrument itself, a considerable 
charge was to be entailed on the nation. 
They satisfied themselves therefore with 
handsomely paying what had actually 
been done; yet at the same time they 
consented that the whole claim in its 
fullest extent, should be submitted to the 
Investigation of that House, to which 
alone it belonged in such cases, to exer- 
cise an equitable and wise generosity with 
the money of the people. Sitting in that 
committee, even they who had before 
concurred in the grant already made to 
Mr. Palmer, were in no degree bound by 
their former decision; much less. ought 
thatjdecision to influence the judgment of 
others. The true question was, whether 
taking the whole evidence into considera- 
tion, the spirit and essence of the original 
agreement, and not the mere words of 
the subsequent commission, were or were 
not binding in favour of Mr. Palmer? 
He did not mean binding with the force 
of a legal obligation; then the inquiry 
of that House would have been super- 
[ VOL, XXXIV.] 
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fluous; but binding on the equity, the 
honour, and liberality of the public. 

The hon. gentleman who had last spo- 
ken, had very dexterously professed to 
pass over every thing anterior to what he 
had called the modified agreement of 
1789. He could by no means agree to 
this mode of viewing the subject. But 
there was one point which was settled 
by that modified agreement beyond all 
dispute. It ascertained with precision 
the extent of the reward which Mr. 
Palmer was to receive. It clearly fixed 
the nature of the augmentation from 
which he was to derive his per-centage. 
He was to derive it from every augmen- 
tation over and above the sum of 240,000/. 
unless where the difference arose from 
any additional rates of postage, which 
parliament might impose, or from any 
diminution which new regulations might 
effect in the packet establishment. ‘These 
two were the only exceptions expressed ; 
and the introduction of these operated 
still more powerfully to the exclusion of 
all others, than if no exception whatever: 
had appeared on the face of the instru- 
ment; since these irrefragably demon- 
strated, that all the various possible 
sources of future increase to the revenue 
were not overlooked when Mr. Palmer's 
appointment was framed. To what pur- 
pose, then, served official documents, 
speculations, and conjectures intended to 
show other causes of prosperity in the 
income of the Post-office than the excel- 
lence of Mr. Palmer’s reforms? One 
purpose only could be served by them; 
that of confusing and misleading the 
committee. But the use that had been 
made of that instrument by the hon. 
gentleman who had thought it decisive of 
the tenure on which Mr. Palmer held his — 
emoluments, was the last use, Dr. L. 
said, which he would consent to make of 
it. If the letter of Mr. Palmer's appoint- 
ment in 1789 was conclusive, where had 
been the necessity of a long inquiry ? 
Why had a committee been appointed 
‘“‘ to consider of the agreement made with 
Mr. Palmer for the reform and improve- 
ment of the post-office?” Why had that 
committee produced a bulky report? And 
why was a committee of the whole House, 
now sitting on that report? the commis- 
sion of 1789, would have spoken for itself 
in a single line—in three words. He 
should therefore think himself at liberty 
to ascend much higher, and should wish 
to refer the committee to another com- 
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mission, never executed indeed, but 
proved in evidence to have been prepared 
some time in the year 1785. 
It had been intimated, that the draft in 
faerie could not now be found in the 
‘reasury , that it was, therefore, a paper 
of doubtful authenticity; probably drawn 
‘ up by some friend of Mr. Palmer; a 
mere project submitted to, but never ap- 
proved by government. This, however, 
was not agreeable to the evidence before 
the committee. Some intended appoint- 
ment or other, to the very same effect, is 
repeatedly mentioned about the time, in 
the negociation which took place between 
Mr. Palmer and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, through the mediation of the 
present lord Camden. Above all, the 
draft of the commission itself was pro- 
duced to the postmaster-general by Mr. 
Palmer, when, in 1790, he had some 
dissentions with the noble lords who filled 
that office. Upon that he stood, as the 
real tenure of his situation. Fortified 
with that, he threatened them with a 
reference to the chancellor of the exche- 
quer. Could he, could any man in his 
senses have so acted, if he were conscious 
that the production of that very instru- 
ment would have ruined his whole cause 
with the judge whom he had chosen? 
Indeed, the chancellor of the exchequer 
himself has admitted that he ‘ rather 
believes the draft to have been prepared 
at the Treasury, or by directions from 
thence, and from thence communicated 
to the attorney-general.” What then was 
the language of that original draft? It 
was distinctly ‘for life.” Lord Camden, 
too, represented it ‘at the time, as the 
opinion entertained by the chancellor of 
the exchequer himself that the appoint- 
ment ought to be such as to secure Mr. 
Palmer against any change of administra- 
tion. Could it then be supposed, that he 
was not to be secured against that very 
minister who wished him to be secured 
against all? That minister had himself 
fairly stated, that according to the outline 
of che original terms, ‘“ Mr. Palmer was 
to have an appointment for life.” 

But all this, it was maintained, Mr. 
Palmer himself, in 1789, had voluntarily 
abandoned. Now, what could have in- 
duced him so to relinquish at once what 
he had so long and so earnestly pressed 
in all his early negotiations with govern- 
ment! How was he situated at the date 
of what is called the modified agreement? 
Did he lie under any temptation to ac- 
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cept less than he had always solicited ? 
Does that agreement contain any com- 
pensation for that which it is said to have 
taken away ? Nothing of all this. When 
Mr. Palmer first undertook the execution 
of his own plan, he was opposed by all 
the authority and information of the Post- 
office. Volume was added to volume, 
folio to folio, of objection upon objection, 
to prove the whole scheme impracticable 
in all its parts. He defended himself as 
he could in this paper-war, and he tri- 
umphod in the experiments which he in- 
stantly made on some of the principal 
roads, at his own immediate expense, at 
his own ultimate hazard. He gave up 
his own private concerns, by no means 
inconsiderable; he dedicated himself 
wholly to the public service in which he 
had engaged; he urged it forward with 
an activity and perseverance, which had 
been said by one hon. gentleman, with a 
great degree of truth, to have formed a 
principal part of his merit. His plan 
gradually developed itself in practice. 
Still he was thwarted by the officers of 
the old establishment, who, when they 
could not openly resist, secretly threw 
every little obstacle in the way of his 
progress. But every new difficulty which 
e had to surmount, gave additional merit 
to Mr. Palmer’s success. He sur- 
mounted them all ; he had firmly and im- 
moveably established his plan; the com- 
missioners of public inquiry had reported 
in its favour; the revenue of the state had 
felt its beneficial effects; it had risen 
much above the mark where his per-cen- 
tage was to commence; he had already 
earned the reward for which he had sti- 
pulated; when, as the committee was 
now desired to believe, he all at once, 
without any assignable reason, knowingly 
and intentionally, consented to accept, 
instead of a per-centage for life, the very 
same rate of emolument dependent on 
the pleasure of the postmaster-general ; 
on the pleasure of persons, who from 
the first had been unlavourable to all his 
views, and with whom he had been in a 
perpetual contest. Was it possible to be- 
lieve this? Could it be explained upon 
any known system of human action ? Did 
he gain in power and patronage what he 
sacrificed in the security of his income? 
No; the very reverse. He says, and in 
that he is contirmed by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, that the original commis- 
sion fixing his profits for life, and making 
him independent of the postmaster-ge- 
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neral, was only laid aside because such a | once proposed for him had been actually 


separate appointment was thought in- 
foapanible: with the existing law. Had 
not that legal objection occurred, not to 
the nature of the reward which he was 
to receive, but of the powers which he 
was to exercise, that would have been 
done which he wished, and to which the 
minister intended to accede. When it 
was found that his commission could not 
be made out from the Treasury, but that 
it must come from the postmaster-gene- 
ra] alone, it was a necessary consequence 
that the compensation for his services 
should also be derived to him through 
the same channel. But he constantly re- 
garded this as the form ony not the es- 
sence of his appointment. He always be- 
lieved the real and true interpretation 
both of his authority and of his emolu- 
ments, to be, in effect, the same as under 
the original agreement. This was clearly 
no after-thought on his part. While the 
transaction was fresh, the very year after 
his appointment, when the misunder- 
standings between him and the post- 
master seem to have reached a higher 
pitch than at any other period since the 
first trial of his scheme; when he held 
forth, almost in a tone of menace, an im- 
mediate application for the accustomed 
support of the minister, it was upon this 
declared ground, that although he was 
nominally under the post-master, he was 
virtually under the Treasury. The man- 
ner in which his appointment was made 
out, he asserted to be but a matter of 
present necessity. And upon this occa- 
sion it was, that, to show the genuine 
nature of his employ, he produccd the 
unexecuted draft of the original warrant. 
Nothing, then, could be more manifest, 
than that Mr. Palmer never contem- 
plated the commission which he took in 
1789, as any modification whatever of 
the original agreement: nothing could 
be more improbable than that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer could have de- 
signed it as such a modification, when an 
objection raised not by himself, but by 
the attorney-general alone, prevented 
him from ratifying with all the bind- 
ing efficacy of” a patent, the original 
proposals of Mr. Palmer in their fullest 
extent. If then the equity, the honour, 
the liberality of the public ought to look 
to the fair intention and spirit of the 
agreement, could there be a doubt but that 
Mr. Palmer ought to stand on as advan- 
tageous a footing as if the patent-office 


signed and sealed ? 

But even a patent office, it would per. 
haps be said, might be in some cases va- 
cated. Incontrovertibly it might.- But 
what were those cases? And was the pre- 
sent one of the number? He had under- 
stood from men of eminence in that pro- 
fession, which was more immediately con- 
versant than his own, in the construction 
of instruments, that there were two 
grounds only of setting aside a patent: 
one was corruption in the discharge of 
the duties annexed to the office; the 
other was more generally, any gross mis- 
behaviour attended with actual injury to 
the service. Of corruption Mr. Palmer 
was not accused. Both the noblemen, - 
who filled the situation of postmaster-ge- 
neral bore positive testimony to his personal 
integrity. But one fact of his own conduct 
spoke more strongly in his behalf, than 
could any testimony of opinions, however 
respectable. He had actually effected his 
projected reforms for 20,000/. a year less 
than his own estimate, 20,000/. a year 
Jess than the sum with which government 
on the part of the public was willing to 

urchase the benefits of his plan. Had 

e been a corrupt man, here was a fund, 
from which, by connivance and collusion, 
from which, by such a participation inthe 
contracts as official men had sometimes 
been supposed to enjoy, he might safel 
have drawn to himself secret profits iach 
beyond all that can ever accrue from the 
allowance which he claims. But he re- 
sisted, and broke the combination of con- 
tractors against him; he sought and he 
discovered one, who speculated more 
sanguinely or more correctly, by whose 
means he was able to reduce the charge 
of mere conveyance much below his pub- 
lic promises, below even his own private 
expectations. The name of this man was 
Wilson.—Now, after this, could the com- 
mittee pause a single moment on the 
charge, which was intimated against Mr. 
Palmer, of showing too much partiality to 
this man? It was urged against him, that 
he favoured this man in getting some ac- 
counts passed, which he had himself pro- 
nounced to be extravagant. But these 
accounts all together were for no very 
large sum: it could not be surmised that 
Mr. Palmer had any concealed interest in 
them; he had not even the indirect in- 
terest of reputation seeking to cover any 
extravagance of his own. The simple 
truth, according tv the evidence, was 
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this: lord Waslingham stimulated by a 
laudable zeal for his majesty’s accommo- 
dation during one of the royal visits to 
Weymouth, had given to Wilson in the 
absence of Mr. Palmer, rather improvi- 
dent orders without any limitation of ex- 
pense; and with an intimation, that no 
expense would be scrupled. An undue 
advantage, in Mr. Palmer’s judgment, was 
made of this accidental opportunity. 
But what could he do? In this difficult 
situation he stood. If he suffered the 
man to be publicly discredited and dis- 
graced, he feared that he might be thrown 
back into the hands of the combination, 
which that very man had been his prin- 
cipal instrument to break, and the public 
service suffer more beyond all comparison, 
than by any lossin a single and occasional 
expired contract; a contract too, which 
had not been made by him, but by the 
postmaster-general. On the other hand, 
he thought, that the success of such 
charges might produce consequences, 


injurious to the terms of the standing 


contracts, in which he was more imme- 
diately concerned. He did, therefore, 
after much hesitation, advise lord Wal- 
singham to pass the accounts, while he 
at the same time privately reprimanded 
Wilson. He did more. He required and 
obtained an abatement in one heavy ar- 
ticle; and the next year made a contract 
for the same service at less than half the 
price; at a rate, such in economy, as 
no subsequent instance has approached. 
Another charge imputed to him that 
die had improperly favoured Mr. White, 
one of his clerks, in passing vouchers, 
which he must have known to be fictitious. 
The sum altogether was little more than 
300/., part of an issue of 1200/., for the 
rest of which it did not appear but that 
White had regularly accounted. It was 
a bill for travelling expenses, incurred in 
the business of the office during a period 
of four years, though it was said, that 
in the first of those years the journeys 
which this clerk had ode were few and 
insignificant. Was tlis any very enor- 
mous charge during such a period? Cer- 
tainly not. Had he really expended that 
money in travelling on the public ser- 
vice? There is no pretence sect up to the 
contrary. ‘There were indeed genuine 
vouchers for nearly one third of the de- 
mand; but in some instances he had not 
kept a regular account, in others he had 
mislaid or lost his papers. Would it have 
been much to have allowed a demand of 
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such a nature and to such an amount for 
four years, without any vouchers? At 
most, a part only of the deficiency could 
have fallen on Mr. Palmer, in any event. 
And could he be suspected of inten- 
tionally encouraging a fraud, to protect 
himself from the contingent lass of so 
small a sum? 

Dr. L. said, he did not find it esta- 
blished at all to his conviction, that Mr. 
Palmer was directly implicated in the fa- 
brication of these accounts. From the 
confidential letters of Mr. Palmer to Mr. ' 
Bonnor, a short extract of not quite two 
lines had been read, very vague and ge- 
neral. Beyond this what was there? 
Mr. Bartlett knew nothing. Mr. Harra- 
den, whom Mr. Bonnor had vouched, 
knew nothing, and had not even heard 
any thiog from White to this purpose. . 
Setting aside the contrary assertions of 
the late comptroller-general and his late 
deputy, there remained only White him- 
self; and he referred the order, under 
which the account was made up, imme- 
diately to the deputy: the whole, he says, 
was entirely done under the direction of 
the deputy; he only supposes that there 
must have been an order from the comp- 
troller-general to warrant the conduct of 
the deputy. To both these representa- 
tions he adheres under all the pressure of 
a long and rigorous examination. What 
then said the affidavit which he had made 
soon after the suspension of the comp- 
troller-general? In the only interview be- 
tween him and White, which was there 
distinctly related, the former goes not one 
syllable farther than to ask the latter 
‘‘ whether he could not recollect any fair 
articles of expense which he had omitted 
to charge?” Was this criminal? Was this 
in any degree improper? Beyond this, 
all was thrown into the convenient am- 
biguity of a narrative, which twice osten- 
tatiously mentions the order of the comp- 
troller-general for White to attend the 
superintendent of the mails, without dis- 
criminating whether the order was given 
personally, or through the deputy, as 
White now declared that it was; and 
which subjoins the purpose of that atten- 
dance, without indicating whether that 
purpose were s0 expressed in the order 
itself, or whether the addition be no more 
than the explanation of the deponent 
himself; though from the variation of the 
language in the two passages where it 
occurs, it can only be of the latter de- 
scription. Was that affidavit, truly speak- 
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ing, voluntary, as it purports to be? It, but a choice selection from materials stu- 
was not. By whom was: it suggested? diously preserved, and brought forward 
By Mr. Bonnor. with a disposition to suppress nothing that 
_ For his own part, he could not persuade | could injure Mr. Palmer. . If, in the whole 
himself that they who opposed Mr. Pal-! course of his connexion with the office, he 
mer’s claims, could be serious in the two | had ever been betrayed into a single in- 
charges which he had thus examined. | discretion beyond what appeared, there 
The remaining accusation was ofa nature | was every reason to believe that it would 
which, if the crime werefullysubstantiated have been blazoned to the public. If 
against Mr. Palmer, would come nearest | these letters were not sufficient for his 
to the exigency of that case which justice | condemnation, nothing yet undiscovered 


would require, to work a forfeiture of his 
agreement, in whatever manner secured. 
It was imputed to him, that he had syste- 
matically thrown the office into confusion 
to the detriment of the public service; 
that he had himself created that delay in 
the delivery of letters which had occasion- 
ed the public meeting of the merchants of 
London in 1792, just before his suspen- 
sion. The proof of his offence in this re- 
spect was attempted to be drawn from his 
confidential correspondence with his de- 
puty. Whatever epithet might belong to 
the conduct which had produced such 
papers, entrusted without reserve in the 
sacred faith of friendship, yet, having been 
cial by the writer, they were to 
be credited against him. At the same 
time, every just and equitable principle of 
construction demanded that they should 
be favourably interpreted. A sudden im- 
pulse of irritation, an unguarded ‘phrase 
of whatever kind, in the negligent security 
of familiar communication, ought to be 
carefully distinguished from premeditated 
declarations of cool and settled design ; 
otherwise all the amiable ease of social 
intercourse must shrink and contract it- 
self into caution, restraint, jealousy, and 
distrust. It must be remembered too, 
that one letter often echoes the sentiments 
or the passions of another. But here were 
wanting all the letters of Mr. Bonnor, 
whom in almost every instance before the 
committee, Mr. Palmer had answered. It 
‘was impossible to know how far what 

seemed to come from the latter had been 
in reality suggested by the former. It 
could not be perceived what had been the 
representations, and: what the arguments 
of the deputy, which for the instant may 
have warped the natural judgment of his 
superior, then ata distance, from more 
correct information. It had been ob- 
’ served, that these letters were by no means 
of one single period. It was true, there 
would be found dates of three different 
years. The committee, then, had not an 


accidental fragment of a correspondence, 


could be presumed, nothing conjectured, 
nothing suspected, nothing imagined to 
his prejudice. The only letter of the year 
1788 related to the affair of Wilson. It 
did not apply tothe present purpose, unless 
perhaps it might be thought to contain 
something a little indecorously ludicrous 
in the mode which the comptroller gene- 
ral there points out for teaching men of 
high rank and high situation, that if they 
descend into the details which proper] 
belong to subordinate officers, they will 
be in perpetual danger of losing their way 
| in a strange country, of which they neither 
know the land-marks, nor understand the 
language to enquire their road. The re- 
sult of the solitary letter, in 1789, was to | 
forbid what seems to have been suggested 
by the deputy, and to prevent mischief. 
So far that could not tend to criminate 
| the late: comptroller-general. But it 
might be said, that he here suffered a 
principle of action to escape him, which 
he afterwards carried into practice. What 
then was that principle? It was neither 
more nor less than this, that he might not 
have disliked such a total confusion as 
would have forced on a complete enquiry 
into the state of the office, and Jed imme- 
diately to some radical and effectual regu- 
lation. He thought that a separate and 
independent authority was necessary to 
the purposes of his appointment, and he 
hoped in this manner to obtain it on a 
full investigation of all complaints. ‘There 
was not a more common, because there 
was not a more plausible—there was not 
a more successful fallacy, by which men 
were seduced into errors or crimes, than 
the slippery maxim, that the end sanctifies 
the means. Eager and ardent minds, in 
proportion as the object which they had 
at heart was fair and Jaudable, were ime 
patient of every obstacle, attempted every 
path , and theimpediment which they were 
unable by open force to overcome, they 
endeavoured secretly to sap and under- 
mine. In this light it was that he saw 
the inclinations, he would say, rather than 
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the conduct of Mr. Palmer, during that 
period, to which all the rest of the letters 
applied. They were all written in the 
autumn of 1790. And what was then the 
state of the office? During a short ab- 
sence of the comptroller-general there had 
been, as he stated in a solemn remon- 
strance to the postmaster-general; a wan- 
ton interference threatening him, and in- 
sulting and disgracing valuable officers for 
their known attachment to him. He had 
written, that he hoped on his ‘arrival to 
adjust oey thing satisfactorily ; but a pe- 
remptory decision was immediately passed 
unfavourable to him; the orders of former 
postmasters general, subjecting all the of- 
ficers of the kingdom to his authority 
were contradicted, and papers sent to in- 
vite complaint and opposition against his 
regulations. So at least had the measures 
of his superiors been represented to him 
by his deputy. And in what manner did 
he act? Did he aim by clandestine ma- 
nagements alone to defeat this interfe- 
rence? No. He avowed his sense of this 
usage. He boldly and strongly urged his 
grievances. He insisted on a reference to 
the arbitration and award of the minister. 
At the same time he did, it could not be 
denied, in one letter intimate to his de- 
puty a desire that he should not enforce 
the discipline of one particular depart- 
ment, in which the postmaster had chiefly 
intermeddled. But was this malignantly 
done? Quite otherwise. Even when he 
thought the conduct of the postmaster 
eral what he most could wish, he 
could not help expressing, confidentially, 
his regret at the revival of old quarrels 
and old feelings; and he found a consola- 
tion only in the reflection, that, notwith- 
standing the confusion which had been 
introduced, the business would be effec- 
tually done; that it could not be undone 
by any mismanagement of others. But 
did any mischievous consequence ensue 
from the hint to his deputy? No. Was 
there any public complaint of the lateness 
of the delivery at that time? None ap- 
s. Did the delivery actually fall 

? There is no trace of it in the evi- 
dence. One thing above all is clear, that 
these letters of the comptroller-general to 
his deputy did not occasion that lateness 
in the delivery whioh afterwards attracted 
the attention of the public; the charge 
which the correspondence was originally 
shi a to support. The dates alone are 
conclusive. ‘There was an interval of con- 
siderably more than a year; and the offi- 
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cial documents which have been produced 
on the contrary side demonstrate the real 
cause which gave rise to that complaint of 
the merchants, in the beginning of 1792. 
It was the introduction of a new check in 
the office, which was the sole act of the 
deputy, without the sanction of the comp- 
troller, as without the knowledge of the 
postmaster general : a proper check if ex- 
pedition had not been too much sacrificed 
to accuracy; but on which it was on all 
hands admitted that it did actually occa- 
sion a considerable loss of time. The 
committee was now, on a consideration of 
all these circumstances, to hold up an ex- 
ample which might one way or other be 
attended with consequences of no trivial 
magnitude. If the decision should be un- 
favourable to a claim ofsuch acknowledged 
merit, he feared that men of talents who 
might hereafter be willing to employ their 
genius and their industry in the service of 
the public, would discover only in the pro- 
ceedings of that night, that Mr. Palmer 
had one fault greater than any which had 
been pressed against him—a fault of an 
over hasty and improvident zeal to do, 
without regard to his own interest, what- 
ever good it was in his power to do to his 
country. 

‘ The Solicitor General said, that he 
always understood when a man in- 
sisted upon the exact performance of a 
covenant, it was incumbent upon him to 
show that he had performed his part of 
the contract. He would ask gentlemen, 
whether, in their opinion, Mr. Palmer 
was a fit a to be reinstated in his si- 
tuation of comptroller-general of the post- 
office, and if they were not of opinion 
that he ought, from what did that im- 
pression arise but from his letters, and the 
conduct of Mr. Palmer? Could they for 
a moment have confidence in the man who 
could write those letters? It was also in 
evidence, that Mr. Palmer was a man 
inpatient of control, and so desirous of 
getting rid of the authority of the post- 
master-general, that he forgot the duty 
which he owed to his superior officer. 
But supposing the tre had made an 
improvident bargain, would that House 
force them to perform it? It was like the 
case of buying a horse ata farthing a 
nail, and doubling it, which was in law 
an improvident contract, and not good. 
Though Mr. Palmer, from his conduct 
was no longer fit to remaim comptroller 
of the Post- office, yet they acknowledged, 
his merits in other respects, and he had 
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accordingly received 3,000. per annum, 
as a compensation; and in his opinion he 
must make out a much stronger case be- 
fore he persuaded the House to allow 
him a larger reward. 

Lord Sheffield said, that the question 
was, whether ministers had entered into an 
agreement with Mr. Palmer, and whether 
Mr. Palmer had fulfilled his engagements? 
All agreements, especially of the kind in 
question, should be strictly observed. 
No man doubted the great advantage de- 
rived from the plan, and perhaps a better 
bargain had seldom been made for the 
public. The integrity of Mr. Palmer was 
not impeached, and as he had executed 
his plan, even beyond expectation, no 
wrangles in the Post-office department 
should besuffered to deprive him of his pro- 
mised reward ; and it was the duty of par- 
liament to enforce the fulfilment of agree- 
ments made for the public benefit. 

The Attorney General said, he must 
divest himself of his professional character, 
and speak only asa member of that House, 
upon the subject of the counsels opinion. 

hen that paper was sent to him, he was 
led to inquire with what view it could be 
so sent; nor could he conceive with what 
view it could be supposed by his learned 
friends who signed it to be taken, unless 
for the purpose of influencing the House. 
He was sure it must have been obtained 
by surprise from them, as one of them, 
Mr. Adam, had been long a member of 
that House, and a more correct man 
never lived. He was sure that learned 
gentleman would never have signed a 
Peper which he supposed was laid before 

im, in order to influence his vote in par- 
Jiament. Another of the learned gentle- 
men was actually a member; but he did 
not see him in his place when any sub- 
ject bad a right to call for hie opinion. 
With respect to the question proposed to 
them, whether the evidence substantiated 
Mr. Palmer's agreement? In their answer 
they paid no great compliment to the then 
attorney-general. It was supposing that 
he would have drawn a patent or a bill, in 
which Mr. Palmer would have been se- 
cured his emolument, and no clauses or 
restrictions added by which the country 
would have been secured that he should 
have performed his duty in return. Then 
let the House next consider, whether his 
conduct had not been such, as would have 
warranted an attorney-general to have 
moved a scire facias for the repeal of his 
patent; and this he took to be the true 
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state of the question. Gentlemen some- 
times gave very indulgent opinions, and 
it seemed to be so here; for he defied any 
man to say it was borne out by the evi- 
dence. They doubted that the letters 
were evidence, because they were impro- 
perly given up; but surely, when govern- 
ment were in possession of the facts they 
communicated, they were justified in 
acting upon them. The learned gentle- 
man then read extracts from the corres- 
pondence, from which he contended that 
Mr. Palmer had been justly dismissed. 
He was willing to admit, that the commu- 
nication might have been made wrong- 


fully, but how did it become government 


to act when they were in possession 
of the information? The question. then 
was whether the remunefation given to 
Mr. Palmer was adequate for the service 
he had performed ? After a consideration 
of the evidence, he could not help de- 
claring his opinion, that it was adequate. 
Mr. Jekyll said, it wasagreed on all sides 
that a specific contract had been entered 
into between the Treasury and Mr. Palmer 
—a contract that would have been mould- 
ed into a patent, had not the act of par- 
liament, regulating the Post-office de- 
partment, stood in the way of its comple- 
tion. Had it been so moulded, was there 
any lawyer who would assert thatsuch a 
patent could be vacated on the grounds 
disclosed by the report? He would con- 
tend that a patent-office could not in point 
of law, be vacated, unless it should ap- 
pear, that there had been corruption in 
the discharge of the duty, or gross mis- 
conduct. ‘The postmasters-general nega- 
tived the first point by positive evidence. 
The letters to Bonnor are resorted to, in 
order to make out a charge ef embarrassing 
the Post-office. Now, it appears, by the 
Report, that the very embarrassment com- 
plained of, was the blunder or machina- 
tion of Mr. Bonnor himself, without the 
privity of Mr. Palmer, who removed the 
check imposed by his deputy, and in- 
stantly restored the expedition of the de- 
livery. A more wise or beneficial con- 
tract was never entered into on the part 
of government. Of the incomparable 
utility ofthe plan, it was needless to pro- 
nounce a panegyric. At the commence- 
ment of Mr. Palmer’s operations, the mi- 
nister held out all possible protection to 
free him from that dependency on the 
postmasters-general, which shackled and 
confined them. But that species of offi- 
cial interference soon became inefficacious. 
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Mr. Palmer had the mortification to feel 
every effort towards the completion of his 
system, paralized by the postmasters-ge- 
neral. He attempted indirectly what he 
could not do directly: to do a great 
right, he did a little wrong. He found 
his situation rendered distressful, and 
nearly abortive. Yet even then, whatever 
transient speculations escaped him, they 
were never reduced to action; and inac- 
tive speculations could not be the ground 
of vacating a patent, or annihilating a 
specific agreement. The faith of govern- 
ment was pledged by the act of the Trea- 
sury, and Mr. Palmer had as intrinsic a 
right to the profits of his contract as the 
fund-holder to his dividend on the 3 per 
cents. : 

The Speaker said, that the question 
divided itself into two parts: Ist, whether 
or not there was any specific agreement ; 
and 2od, whether it was merely in remu- 
neration of past services, or whether it 
had not also a prospective consideration, 
and if that reward had not -been forfeited 
by subsequent conduct? It was admitted 
that the agreement had not legal validity, 
and, therefore, must rest upon the good 
faith of the Treasury. In every contract, 
the party, to perform his part, must act 
with diligence, fidelity, and integrity. He 
would never underrate the merits of Mr. 
Palmer ; but the question was, whether he 
had received his recompense for future 
performances ; whether he had performed 
those duties faithfully and diligently; or 
whether he had not forfeited his fature 
salary from his misconduct? Here he 
was grieved to say, that the report abun- 
dantly confirmed that fact. At the same 
time he must do Mr. Palmer the justice 
to declare, that he had not acted from 
corrupt motives; he seemed to be a 
melancholy instance of a man’s going un- 
warrantabie lengths to obtain a favourite 
object. It had been said, that nothing had 
been actually done, and that the whole of 
his misconduct was confined to his letters; 
but the Report proved, that the delivery 


of letters had been retarded, and that the. 


wish of Mr. Palmer had in part been car- 
ried into effect. It was his opinion, that 
government, with such facts staring them 
in the face, would act culpably if they 
over-looked them. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he did not blame the 
minister for his wish on this occasion to 
save the public money; but surely Mr. 
Palmer was not to be condemned, if he 
appealed against a pension at will, given 
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to him fn lieu of a positive stipulation ; 
and if he keenly felt, that, after sacrificing 
so large a portion of his life to the public 
service, there was now a possibility that 
his family might be left destitute. The 
hon. gentleman who had talked so freely 
of the nonsensical opinion of the lawyers 
consulted, did not seem to know that the 
publication of their opinions was a prac- 
tice the most common. Every man who 
paid for an opinion had of course a right 
to publish it. The attorney-general had 
gone rather farther in his cavalier treat- 
ment of the opinions of those gentlemen. 
He seemed to treat them, not as com- 
pletely serious, but as emanating from a 
sort of good-natured indulgence towards 
their client. This was to trifie with the 
House, and to libel those most respectable 
gentlemen. Mr. Sheridan then proceeded 
to state the merits of Mr. Palmer’s plan, 
and to show how little probable it was that 
any other man would have effected its 
completion. He had been thwarted by 
the old establishment at every step, and 
bis mind was irritated by their constant 
opposition. It was said on his success, 
that the revenue had been raised by other 
means, when in fact, had it not been for 
Mr. Palmer, an additional duty could not 
have been raised. It appeared strange to 
him that the main point on this occasion 
had been slurred over, and this was, 
whether there existed or not an original 
contract for giving to Mr. Palmer an in- 
dependant power? If it was so, and if 
this contract was obstructed by the act of 
queen Anne, it was the duty of ministers 
to have provided a remedy by a short act 
of parliament. They must have known, 
that, without a due control, he could not 
accoruplish the proposed reform. They 
were aware of the abuses which prevailed 
when that gentleman first entered the 
Post-office. Whenhe made his contract 
he supposed that he should have full 
powers to do away those abuses, but he 
found himself powerless, and his enemies 
in full power. It was under this impres- 
sion that he had made use of the language 
oo which the right hon. the Speaker had 
commented. He knew “that he could 
bring those persons to shame;” but he 
also feared that he should fall himself in 
the conflict. He felt that he lay then at 
the mercy of the present or of any future 
minister, though it would have been the 
height of injustice to deprive him of his 
emoluments, unless misconduct had been 
proved. Where was, then, the miscon- 
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duct? Was it in his letters? No.: He 
was dismissed because he would not re- 
turn a key to his suspended deputy with- 
out a proper order. Even after this the 
ublic faith had been kept with him; and 
or nearly a twelvemonth he regularly re- 
ceived his per-centage. After this time 
also, the testimony of thelords postmasters, 
who dismissed Mr. Bonnor, stated, “ that 
Mr. Palmer was highly deserving of his 
per-centage, and that the public faith was 
pledged to him for its payment.” What 
cause could therefore be assigned for the 
proceedings against Mr. Palmer? Was 
it the refusal of the key? That could 
never be gravely urged. Was it the affi- 
davit of White, that false accounts had 
been forged, by order of Mr. Palmer? 
No. That man had admitted that he only 
supposed that the matter could not have 
been done without the consent of Mr. 
Palmer, and that the affidavit, in making 
which he thus perjured himself, had been 
drawn up by Bonnor. The charge of a 
late delivery, and of creating a confusion 
in the office, amounted only to this; that 
Mr. Palmer had ordered a new cheque, 
which, in the first instance embarrassed 
the eid concerned, but, in the end, 
was highly beneficial. He was of opinion, 
that nothing had been shown of sufficient 
force to do away the contract, and that 
after so much of meritorious exertion, Mr. 
Palmer should not be left in a state of 
_ precarious dependence. : 
' Mr. Pitt said, it was far from his wish t 
speak harshly on the present occasion, 
but he could not but remark on the pains 
which had been taken to extenuate a posi: 
tive degree of malversation, and to take 


away its proper check and control from 


the executive government. He was ac- 
tuated by no prejudice on this occasion : 
he acknowledged the utility of Mr. Pal- 
mer’s plans, and had supported them 
until they were completely established. 
The advantages arising from them to the 
revenue had been exaggerated: the great 
merit of the plan rested on the accommo- 
‘dation which it gave to the public. His 
opinion remained the same with respect to 
the original agreement; which was, that 
the pension and per centage were ‘fairly 
due by that agreement ; but that the latter 
was payable only as long as the duties of 
the office were performed. If, instead of 
@ patent, encumbered with a condition, 
this had been a simple grant, would not 
the latter have been voided by the subse- 
quent conduct of the applicant?—-He 
LVOL, XXXIV.) 
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should have no objection to meet the 
four counsel whose opinion had been 
quoted on this head. He should wish to 
ask them whether, in case of misfeazance, 
the letters patent, had they actually passed, 
might not have been repealed by a scire 
Jacias. The right hon. gentleman then 
proceeded to: remark on the acts of Mr. 
Palmer, whieh retarded the communica- 
tion of letters, and aimed to throw the 
office into confusion, for the purpose of 
casting the blame upon his principals. If 
the House interfered on such an occasion, 
all checks on the part of the executive 
would be done away. The grant to Mr. 
Palmer was of a twofold nature, it was 
partly a reward for past services, and 
partly an incentive to future exertion. If 
he had been guilty of errors which led to 
his dismissal, his claim to prospective re- 
muneration was completely done away. 
It might be questioned, therefore, whether 
the liberality of government, mm making 
the present allowance to Mr. Palmer, did 
not amount to profusion. But they had 
considered the important merits of that 
gentleman. They had adhered to the 
spirit, though they could not comply with 
‘the letter of the agreement; and had given 
him his pension, with the per-centage on 
the average of three years previous to his 
dismissal; and for this he had received the 
thanks of that very Mr. Palmer who now 
stood forward to. complain. On the whole, 
he was of opinion, that Mr. Palmer’s case 
had not been made. out, and he should 
therefore move, ‘‘ That the chairman do 
now leave the chair.” ' 

The question being put, that the chair- 
man do now leave the chair, the commit- 
tee divided: Ayes, 112; Noes, 28. 


The King’s Message respecting a Subsidy 
to Russta.| June 6. Mr. Secretary Duns 
das presented the following Message from 
his Majesty : | 

‘“* GzearceE RK. 

«His Majesty thinks proper to acquaint 
this House, that he had, some time since, 
concluded an eventual engagement with 
his good brother and ally the emperor of 
Russia, for employing 45,000 men against 
the common enemy, in such manner as 
the state of affairs in Europe at that pe- 
riod appeared to render most advanta- 
geous. ‘The change of circumstances 
which has since arisen having rendered a 
different application of that force mere de:- 
sirable, his majesty has recently had the 
satisfaction to learn that the views of the 
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emperor of Russia, in that respect, are en- 
tirely cooformable to his own. But his 
majesty has not yet received any account 
that the formal engagements to that effect 
have been regularly concluded: he has, 
however, the satisfaction ef knowing that 
the same promptitude and zeal in support 
of the commen cause, which his ally has 
already manifested in a manner so ho- 
nourable to himself, and so signally bene- 
ficial to Europe, have induced him already 
to put this army in motion towards the 
place of its destination, as now settled by 
mutual consent. His majesty therefore 
thinks it right to acquaint the House of 
Commons that the pecuniary conditions of 
this treaty will oblige his majesty to pay 
the sum of 225,000. in stipulated instal- 
ments, a8 preparation money, and to pa 
a rapaghly’ aubaid of 76,0000, as wel pl 
to engege for a farther payment at the 
rate of 37,500/. per month, which pay- 
ment is not to take place till after the con- 
clusion of a peace made by common con- 
sent. 

‘¢ His majesty relies on the zeal and 
public spirit of his faithful Commons, to 
enable him to make good these engage- 
ments: and his majesty, being desirous of 
continuing to afford the necessary suc- 
cours to his ally the queen of Portugal, as 
well asto give timely and effectual assist- 
ance at this important conjuncture to the 
Swiss Cantons, for the recovery of their 
ancient Itberty and independence, and to 
make every other exertion for improving, 
ta the utmost, the signal advantages, 
which, by the blessing of God, have at- 
tended the operations of the combined 
arms on the continent since the com- 
mencement of the present campaign; re- 
commends it also to the House of Com- 
mons, to enable his majesty to enter into 
such farther engagements, and to take 
auch measures as may be best adapted to 
the exigency of affairs, and most likely by 
continued perseverance. and vigour, to 
complete the general deliverance of Eu- 
repe from the insupportable tyranny of 
the French Republic. G. R.” 

A similer Message was presented by 
lord Grenville to the Lords. 


Debate in the Commons on the King’s 
Message respecting a Subsidy to Russia. } 
June 7. The House having resolved itself 
into a Committee of Supply te which the 
aa Message wae referred, | 

- Pitt said :—Considerable as is the 
augmentation of expense which a eompli- 
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ance with the recommendation {n his 
majesty’s message will occasion, I do not 
think it will be neecessary to detain you 
with much argument in its support. I am 
persuaded that in Proposing to adopt such 
resolutions as will enable his majesty te 
carry into effect the intention which the 
auspicious situation of affairs promises to 
conduct to so happy a conclusion, I rather 
meet than lead the feelings of all who che- 
rish those sentiments of manly resistance 
to the destructive principles which have 
so long scattered dismay and ruin over so 
large a portion of the civilized world: 
sentiments here never extinguished, and 
now so fortunately revivingin Europe. If 
congratulate the House upon the glorious 
success which has marked the magnani- 
mous efforts of that power, for whom the 
supply is destined for the deliverance of 
Europe. Embracing with joy the exten- 
sive views of enlarged benetit to Europe 
and to society, looking at the period as 
not far distant when we shall see the just 
balance of power restored, and ancient 
principles and lawful government again 
recognized, while you enjoy the pure tri- 
umph of having contributed so essene 
tially in stemming the torrent which 
threatened to desolate society, I trust 
that you will not be so overjoyed at the 
favourable change, as to relax in the least 
degree from that deliberate resolution to 
maintain your own honour and independ- 
ence, by your own exertions, which has 
already proved your salvation, and which 
can give you the best title and chance te 
be instrumental in the deliverance of Eu- 
rope. That spirit, and those exertions, ean 
alone qualify you to promote the welfare 
of others, and to secure your own rights. 
Even were the common cause to be again 
abandoned by your allies, were you sgaia 
to see yourselves eailed upon to rely upoa 
your own exertions, you will never forget 
that in the moment of difficulty and dan- 
ger, you found safety where it is only to 
be found, in your own resolution, firmness 
and conduct. in this moment of exulter 
tion, while you embrace the interest of 
others with your own you will resolve to 
meet every danger rather than submit to 
any compromise with a power, the exist- 
ence of which, with the character that be- 
longs to it, and the principles by which & 
is actuated, is as incempatible with that 
of legitimate government in other states, 
as it is with happjness in the e whe 
are subjected to its authority.—Mr. Pitt 
then moved, * That a sum not exceeding 
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$25,0008. be gfanted to his majesty to- 
cbesay enabling his garg ag make chase 
such engagements with the emperor 
Russia ds may be beat adapted to the exi- 
gency of affairs.” 7 

- Mr. Tuerney said:—Sir, I adten the 
necessity of bringing the war to a speedy 
conclusion; but in the mode by which it 
ig proposed to be done, we hear of 
@ common cause and a common under- 
standing. Now, before I give my con- 
, ‘sent to vote away English meney, | must 
_krow what the common cause is for which 
‘E doit. Ido not know what this deliver- 
ance of Europe means. If it means to 
fescue other nations from the power and 
oppression of France, and to drive her 
from those countries which she has over- 
¥un, to such a plan I readily subscribe my 
mite of approbation. But if it is still to 
remain a principle undefined, I must pause 
before I give my consent. 1 wauld there- 
fore wish to understand what this common 
chuse is. Does it consist in repelling 
France within ber ancient limits, and seek- 
ang an honourable peace upon the satus 
uo? Ifso, I have no objection to a fo- 
reign subsidy, because I think money 
might be more economically applied 
abroad, than by raising forces at ym 
and because I wish, if more blood is to be 
-ehed, it should be other than English 
blood. But if asubsidy isto be given for 
an indefinite object, what security have I 
for its application? How doI know that 
the views of Russia are in unison with our 
own? How de I know that Russia will 
not apply it to the furtherance of her 
own interests without any regard to 
ours; that she has not views of ambition 
and dizement herself; and may 
not think Europe delivered but by strip- 
ping France of her conquests, aid deco- 
Fating herself with the spoils? I ewn, Sir, 
‘this sum seems to me to be voted under 
very extraordinary circumstances, snd 
leading ta conclusions which I cannot 
easily-seconcile, The deliverance of Eu- 
‘ope must: be eqaally dear to Russia as to 
England. Why then dees not Russis 
contribute to the success of ber own cause; 
and why is England to pay for the deli- 
verance uf Russia? Has Russia exhausted 
herself by the exertions which she has 
already made? As yet I know of nothing 
which she has contributed, t mani- 
festecs and proclamations. Sir, I am 
‘ anxious for tlie hour of peace; but how- 
ever great my solicitude for its arrival, I 
would not wish, whenever that period 
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shall happen, to look back and see, in 
the efforts made to attain it, any thing 
left undone, which might be cause for re- 
gret or mortification. To any expense or 
offort for this purpose, I give my cordial 
assent; but at no hazard can I give it t6 
that system which I have .aniformly re- 
probated; that system by witich war has 
been protracted from day to day; millidns 
have beea expended upon millions, and 
blood has flowed upon blood, in the pur- 
suit of aa indefinite object. Sir, I hope 
and trust that, whatever differences niay 
have hitherto subsisted, ministers now 
have but one opinion, and that they aré 
all agreed that the safety of England 
should be the main object. Deeply it- 
pressed with this truth, I will not vote an 
sume for a purpose I do not understand, 
and in aid of a power whose object 1 do 
not know, which may be appropriated to 
her own views exclusively, and to the in- 
a Pager of the welfare of England. 
tr. Pitt said:—I believe no one, whé 
can appreciate worth, and adnrire supe- 
rior zeal and activity, will doubt the sin- 
cerity of the sovereign of Russia, or make 
a question of his integrity in any compact. 
There iano ground to fear that that magna- 
nimous prince will act with infidelity in a 
cause m which he ie so sincerely engaged, 
and which he knows to be the cause of al 
good government, religion and humanity, 
against a menstrous medley of tyranny, 
injustice, vanity, irreligion, ignorance, 
and folly. This magnanimous and power- 
fal pyince has undertaken to supply, at a 
very trifling expense, & most essential 
force, and that for the deliverance of Eu- 
rope. I still must use this phrase, not- 
withstanding the speers of the hen. goti- 
tlemas. Does it not prontise the deliver- 
ance of Europe, when we find the armies 
of our allies rapidly advancing in a careet 
of victory at once pe mest oe 
auspicious, that pethaps ever signalize 
the exertions of ay sorapinaien? win 
it be regarded with apathy, that that wise 
and vigorous and exalted prince has 
already, by his pro arid decision, 
given a turn to the affairs of the conti- 
nent? With respect to that which appears 
so much to embarras certain gentlemen— 
the deliverance of Europe—I will not say 
peu! what it is. Whether it is te 
e its deliverance from the infection of false 
principles, the corroding cares of a period 
of distraction, and dismay, or that disso- 
hation.of all government, and that death 
of religion sid-social order which are t¢ 
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signalize the triumph of the French re- 
public, if unfortunately for mankind she 


should, in spite of all opposition, prevail 
in the contest. The hon. gentleman has 


told us, that his deliverance of Europe is | 


the driving of France within her ancient 
Jimits; but it is assumed by the hon. gen- 
tleman, that we are not content with wish- 
ing to drive France within her ancient 
limits,that we seek to overthrow the go- 
vernment of France; and he would make 
us say, that we never will treat with it as 
a republic. Now I neither meant any 
thing like this, nor expressed myself so as 
to lead to such inferences. Whatever I 
may in the abstract think of the kind of 
government called a republic, whatever 
may be its fitness to the nation where it 
prevails, there may be times when it would 
not be dangerous to exist in its vicinity. 
But while the spirit of France remains 
what at present it is, its government 
despotic, vindictive, unjust, with a temper 
untamed, a character unchanged, if its 
power to do wrong at all remains, there 
does not exist any security for this coun- 
try or Europe. In my view of security, 
every object of ambition and aggrandize- 
ment is abandoned. Our simple object is 
security, just security, with a little mix- 
ture of indemnification. These are the 
legitimate objects of war at all times; and 
when we have attained that end, we are 
jn a condition to derive from peace its 
beneficent advantages; but until then, 
our duty and our interest require that we 
should persevere unappalled in the strug- 
gle to which we were provoked. We 
shall not be satisfied with a talse security. 
War, with all its evils, is better than a 
peace in which there is nothing to be seen 
but usurpation and injustice, dwelling 
with savage delight on the humble, pros- 
trate condition of some timid suppliant 
people. It is not to be dissembled, that 
in the changes and chances to which the 
fortunes of individuals, as well as of states, 
are continually subject, we may have the 
misfortune, and great it would be, of see- 
ing our allies decline the contest. I hope 
this will not happen. I hope it is not 
reserved for us to behold the mortifying 
spectacle of two mighty nations abandon- 
ing acontest, in which they have sacrificed 
s0 much, and made such brilliant progress. 
—in theapplication of this principle, l have 
no doubt but the hon. gentleman adinits 
the security of the country to be the legi- 
timate object of the contest; and I must 
think I am sufficiently intelligible on this 
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topic: But wishing to be fully understood 
I answer the hon. gentleman when he asks, 
‘© Does the right hon. gentleman mean to 
prosecute the war until the French repub- 
lic is overthrown? Is it his determina. 
tion not to treat with France while it con- 
tinues a republic ?”—I answer, I do not 
confine my views to the territorial limits 
of France; I contemplate the principles, 
character, and conduct of France; I con- 
sider what these are; I see in them the 
issues of distruction, of infamy and ruin, 
to every state in her alliance; and there- 
fore I say, that until the aspect of: that. 
mighty mass of iniquity and folly is en- 
tirely changed ;—until the character of 
the government is totally reversed ;—un- 
til, by the common consent of all men, I 
can with truth tell parliament, France is 
no longer terrible for her contempt of the 
rights of every other nation—she no lon- 
ger avows schemes of universal empire— 
she has settled into a state whose govern- 
ment can maintain those relations in their 
integrity, in which alone civilized commu- 
nities are to find their security, and from 
which they are to derive their distinction 
and their glory ;—until in the situation of 
France we have exhibited to us those 
features of a wise, a just, and a liberal 
policy, I cannot treat with her. The 
time to come to the discussion of a peace 
can only be the time when you can look 
with confidence to an honourable issue; 
to such a peace as shall at once restore to 
Europe her settled and balanced consti- 
tution of general polity, and to every 
negotiating power io particular, that 
weight in the scale of general empire 
which has ever been found the best gua- 
rantee and pledge of local independence 
and general security. : 

Mr. Tierney said:—I have received 
an answer, and it does carry the convic- 
tion, that we are now about to embark 
in a seventh year of the war, aiming at an 
indefinite object, warring against system, 
and fighting with English blood and Eng- 
lish treasure, against French abstract 
principles, without the smallest regard to 
the burthened state of the country. The 
right hon. gentleman has spoken out. It 
is not merely against the power of France 
he struggles, but her system; not merely 
to repel her within her ancient limits, but 
to drive her back from her present to her 
ancient opinions—to such a style of 
thinking as may effect the deliverance of 
Europe. The.result is, that we are to go - 
on uptil the government of France.is overs: 
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- thrown. The right hon. gentleman ad- 
mits, that the republic may be placed in a 
situation in which it will not be dangerous 
to the liberty of Europe: and when a 
peace may be concluded with it in safety, 
but itis not until the mode of thinking on 
which the republic is founded shall be 
overthrown. It is impossible to connect 
Franceandliberty together. Noman mote 
detests her than I do. I feel the greatest 
indignation at her perfidy and deceit, her 
pretence of delivering surrounding nations 
from tyranny, and ruling them, when in 
her power, like the most ferocious despot. 
With these sentiments, I am not afraid of 
being suspected of partiality for France. 
Sir, liberty has suffered much from the 
extravagant friends of it. I own I loved 
the principle of the revolation in its com- 
weneement, and therefore I may be allow- 
ed to lament the more the direction which 
its progress has taken. ‘The question is 
not, L admit, whether this or that boundary 
shall be the limit of the country, but what 
shall most contribute to peace and tran- 
quillity. My opinion then is, that France, 
driven back to any thing like her ancient 
limits, will not be any thing like what she 
was in strength and power. I believe the 
case of France is like that of.all other bad 
governments. I believe, left to prey upon 
herself, France would be more in danger 
from internal discontent and dissention 
than from all the troops and armies that 
can be sent againstthem. But, admitting 
we are to wait until opinion shall] be over- 
thrown in Frence, how will the right hon. 
gentleman be able to ascertain the arrival 
ef that period? I know some gentlemen 
enter sanguine expectations of overthrow- 
ing the government. of .France. My 
whole’ object, on the mags in the pre- 
sent state, is to contend for England, and 
England alone. I do not mean to say 
that she must be a disinterested observer 
of what is passing in the world; but -I 
think the real interests of England would 
be found more in the exercise of her own 
virtue and perseverance. To this I would 
add another attribute, her good sound 
sense. I believe this will soon show itself. 
I believe the good sense of the people of 
England will not be willing to engage 
them in every attempt in which the right 
hon. gentleman is about to engage. It is 
not the spirit of this country to impose a 
government on France; and there is no 
good sense in engaging in a crusade 
against the rights and liberties of others, 
J know it will he said, they are not rights, 
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but extravagant and dangerous principles. 
Here, then, the right hon. gentleman and 
they are at issue. May they not enter- 
tain the same ideas of a government 


-which ey understand fosters designs 
e 


hostile to the liberty of others? and if so, 


who is to be the arbiter between them ? 


For my part, I know of no security but 


the limited relative power of nations. In 


the crippled state of her- marine, France 
has lost much of her power. . The wisdom 
which I wish to see displayed is, that 
which consists in knowing where to stop, 
and when France is sufficiently reduced. 
If the object of the minister had been to 
unite the other powers of. Europe in con 
federacy for the purpose of diminishing 
the extensive and overgrown power of 
France, I do believe an‘ extraordinary 
effort might have produced that effect : 
but now that we are confessedly at war 
against undefined principles and opinions, 
what ny have I that voting a sum of 
money will facilitate the attainment of the 
end proposed. At the efforts of Austria 
in Switzerland J rejoice; and I hope the 
Emperor will not, in rescuing it from 
France, purloin for himself. But does 
the right hon. gentleman believe, that 
when the Austrian arms have advanced to 
France, they will not find the French 
soldier very different on his own ground 
from what he was on a conquered soil ? 
Does he not believe, that the moment a 
French foot is placed on this soil, all party 
and all difference will subside, = one 
unanimous wish alone fill every breast to 
rally round the government, and repel the 
invader? I do think a prospect is now 
opened to our view, which may be followed 
up with infinite advantage. The French 
by pillage and tyranny, have so disgusted 
all nations, that it might be very practica- 
ble to drive them back within their an- 
cient limits. If that were the right hon. 
gentleman’s view, I should readily sup- 
port him; but that is not the case. ‘ The 
right hon. gentleman has disappointed my 
hopes: I thank him for his explanation ; 
but having heard it, I cannot vote any 
subsidy for foreign service. 3 

Mr. Psit—Sir; I cannot agree to the 
interpretation the hon. gentleman has 
thought ‘proper: to-give to parts of my 
speech. He has supposed that I said, we 
persevere in the war in order to restore 
monarchy to France. I never uttered 
any such intention, What I said was, 
that the. France which now exists, affords 
no promise of security against sggression 
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and injastice in peace, and is destitute of 
all justice and integrity in war. I ab- 
served also, that the character and conduct 
of that government must enter into the 
calculation of security to other govern- 
ments against wrong,and for the due and l- 
beral observance of political engegements. 


The hen. gentleman says, he has too much 


ood sense to suppose that territorial 


imits can, of themselves, be meade. to. 


constitute the security of states. He 
does well to add his sanetion to a doe- 
trine that is as old as political society 
itself. In the civilised and regular com- 
munity states find their eal ger Bd 
against wrong, Hot in tesritory only ; t 
have the iaaitae of fleets, of cea 
acknowledged integrity, and tried good 
faith; it is to be judged ef by the cha- 
racter, the talents, and the virtues of the 
men who guide the councilsof states. France 
has territory, she has the remains ofa navy, 
she has armies, but what is her cheracter, 
as a moral being? who is there to testify 
her integrity? The Swiss nation !—-Who 
rs testimony to her good faith? The 
states she has plundered! What is the 
character of her advisers? what the as- 
pect of her councils? They are the au- 
thors of all those calamities which, march- 
ing by the side of an unblushing tyranny, 
have obscured the fairest portions of Eu- 
rope. In fine, we are to look for security 
from a government which is constantly 
making professions of different kiads 
of senuments, and is constantly reced- 
ing from every thing it professes; a go- 
vermment that hase professed, and till 
manifests, enmity te every state in Eu- 
rope, and particularly to thie country 
The hon. gentleman persists in -saying, 
that we have an intentien to e wat 
against opinion. It is not so. We are 
Dot in arms against the opinions of the 
closet, nor the speculations of the school. 
We are at war with armed opinions; 
we are at war with those opinions 
which the sword of audacious, unprin- 
cipled, and impious innovation, seeks to 
propagate amidst the ruins of empires, the 
demolition of altars, the destruction of 
every venerable and good and liberal in- 
stitution, under whatever form of polity 
they have been raised. -Whilst the prin- 
ciples avowed by France, end acted upon 
so wildly, were confined to the circle of a 
few ingenious and learned men, we saw 
nothing in them to alarm, nething to ter- 
rify; but their Fance In arms 


ap 
changed their character. We will not leave 
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the meneter to prowl the world unopposed. 
He must cease to annoy the abode of 
peaceful mes. If he retire into the cell, 
whether of solitude or repentance, thither 
we will not pursue bim; but we cannot 
leave him on the throne of power. The 
hon. gentlemaa says, that the French re- 
public and iberty cannot exist together ; 
thenefore, as a friend to liberty, he cannot 
be a friend to France. Yet he tells us 
alzaost in the same breath, that he will 
net vote for any thing that does not tead 
to secure the liberties of that country, 
though, to give him the benefit of his own 

Oposition, not to wieh the overthrow of 

rance ia not to wieh for the preservation 
of Engtish liberty. Indeed, he says, he 
will vote neshing for the purpose of over- 
throwing that tyranny, or, as he very 
strangely adds, the rights and liberties of 
others—the rights and liberties of France! 
But how will the gentleman maiatain his 
character for consistency, while he will 
not vote for any medsure that seeks to 
overthrow the power of a government, in 
the contemplation of which he hes dis- 
covered a guiph in his mind between the 
ideas of ite existence aad the existence of 
liberty? Whilst republican France con- 
tinues what it is, 1 make war against re- 
publican France; but if I should see any 
chance of the return of a government 
that does not threaten to endanger the 
existence ef other governments, far be it 
frem me to breath hostility to it. I must 
first see this change of fortune to France 
gad to Europe make its progress witl 
certain steps, before 1 relax in the asser- 
tion of those rights, which are the commoa 
peoperty, the links of union of the regular 
governments of Europe. 

Mr. Zserney said, he would not con- 
tribute any subsidy to take the choice of 
& government from the hands uf a people, 
and place it in those of strangers. He 
saw with regret what had passed in France; 
but though they had failed in forming a 
government, it did not follow that a fo- 
reign armed force could devise a better. 
He did not profess himself an admirer of 
the system ; all he said was, that an en- 
deavour to change it by force could not 
be produetive of any good consequence. 

Mr. Windham said, that the subject ia 
debate had been so ably elucidated by. his 
tight hon. friend, that he must despair of 
making it more intelligible. The com- 
mittee might therefore fee] some surprise 
at his offering himself to their attention, 


were it not that the hon. gentleman sull 
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seemed to persist in his misrepresentation. 
That gentleman argued, that the objeet 
of the war ought to have been stated in 
precise terms at its very outset. Now, 
nothing could be more irrational. The 
war was, in its commencement, entirely 
defensive; nor, from the state of Europe 
at the time, could it have sppesred in 
any other light: it was entered upon for 
the security of Europe; and it was still 
carried on upon the same _ principle. 
The main question at issue was the 
limited reduction of the power of France. 
Upon this topic, however, the hon. gen- 
tleman had carefully excluded all consi- 
deration of the character of its govern- 
ment; but if seeurity was our ultimate 
object, it was surely obvious that it must 
materially depend upon the power and 
will of the state to be negotiated with. It 
was not to be expected that a government, 
composed of the very dregs of vice and 
infamy, would treat with us upon those 
conditions of mutual security, which 
would have regulated the conduct of 
mations possessing a similar constitution 
and government, and placing an ho- 
nourable pride in the maintenance of 
good faith with their neighbours, But 
ve would ask, what was the rationale 
of the question? J)id France unequi- 
vocally declare that she no longer 
persisted in her mad views of conquest 
and aggrandizement, there might then 
be some reasonable ‘motive for attempt- 
ing to treat with her. But if she still 
continued to avow those ruinous projects, 
and openly declared, that the existence 
of her present government was inconsis- 
tent with that of the other governments 
of Europe, what security could they pos- 
sess, were she even driven within her 
ancient territory? Would she not still 
entertain the same restless and ambitious 
views towards her neighbours? and would 
she not still possess very powerful means 
of annoying their tranquillity? Could 
France again, confined to a population of 
twenty-four millions, be regarded as an 
inconsiderable power? Had she net, at 
all times, been powerful enough to dis- 


tract every state within the ephere of her: 


influence, and to maictain a dangerous 
rivalship to this country? But the hor. 


gentleman thought it was a sufficient an- 


ewer to this, that she could not contmence 


her future projects of invasion withthesame | 


advantages whichshe had hitherto enjoyed. 
It was undoubtedly true, that she could 
not again possess the advantage of an in- 
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fatuating delusion, which had investdd 
with insolent security that junto of plan- 
derers who had hurried her forward in 
the career of blood and rapine. He 
would not, however, with to mi- 
nuteness, trace all the hideous progress 
of a monster, who never made a step but 
to gain an ad over innocence, ot 
to overthrow the defenceless. Were he 
to contemplate it in all the relations of 
its character, it would be difficult to de- 
termine when he weuld wish to make 
peace with it. But in all the great affairs 
of men, that combination of circumstances 
must be embraced, which promises the 
most beneficial general result, and, pro- 
ceeding upon this maxim, he would say, 
the period which he would select for this 
desirable object, would be, that in which 
the dangers of peace would be lees than 
those of war. The hon. gentleman had 
supposed that a difference of opinion had 
prevailed among ministers relative to the 
object of the war. Speaking for himself 
he could say, that he did not differ from 
his right hon. friend in any thing that had 
faiien from him that evening. He wished 
for a liberal, not a revolutionary go- 
vernment ; for a government founded not 
upon the imaginary rights of man, but 
on the ancient religion and morality of 
Europe. He would not, however, con« 
tend, that it would be expedient to con- 
tinue the contest till such a government 
could be established; hfs opinion was, 
that peace ought to be concluded, the 
moment it could be done in consistency 
with our security, dignity, and honour. 
He would not conceal that he thought no 
mode of government so suitable to France 
as her ancient monarchy. If 9 revolue 
tionary government were to be supported, 
there must be recourse to that fertile 
source of vice and calamity, the primary 
assemblies. He confessed that he did 
not much relish a government made 
ina frame; the government of his choice, 
was that which found its source in the 
affections of the people, derived security 
from their prejudices, and strength from 
their passions; and such alone, with ree 
gard to France, was that which was bound 
up in the stems of its ancient monatchy. 
But in changing its condition, the first 
consideration was, to drive it within its 
former limits. If he then were asked, 
whether he wished the allied armies to 
impose a new government upon it by 
force, he would answer, no! He knew 
that if such an attempt were made, it 
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must fail; as every nation considered a 
contest on its own territory as a struggle 
for its existence. He was certainly de- 
sirous that France should enjoy a benefi- 
cial and rational liberty. What kind of 
liberty did she now enjoy? It was only 
of late, in that land of freemen, that such 
a privilege as the freedom of speech had 
made its appearance, a freedom which 
advanced with the march of the armies of 
that monarch which the hon. gentleman 
had denominated a despot, and which 
was exercised only uader the protection 
- of general Suwarrow. What was the an- 
cient despotism of France? Certainly, 
if compared to the government of this 
country, the difference was very marked, 
for ours was @ government sui generis ; 
but if compared to that of Turkey, or, 
what better suited his purpose, to the go- 
vernment which succeeded the monarchy, 
it would not be a very difficult thing to 
decide which was the greatest despotism. 
It was not by light efforts that the links 
of that republic, one and indivisible, were 
kept together. Gentlemen might indulge 
their fancies in drawing comparisons be- 
fween the present humane, just, and 
amiable government of that country, and 
that of the tyrant Louis 16th ; but in his 
Opinion, to compare the irregularities, or 
even crimes of that monarch to those of 
the present rulers was a kind of language 
which was fit only for ale-houses, and de- 
served to be classed with the vulgar ex- 
clamations of soupe maigre and wooden 
shoes. Nothing could be more desirable 
to this country than the restoration of the 
monarchy; for, notwithstanding all its de- 
fects, it could never do us any serious in- 
jury, compared to the incalculable mis- 
chiefs which the present abominable sys- 
tem was peculiarly fitted to produce. 
The Resolution was agreed to. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Budget. ] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Ways and Means, 

Mr. Pitt rose and said:—Sir; As the 
discussion of the objects to which your 
attention is now directed, has on a former 
occasion occupied the minds of gentlemen, 
it will not be necessary for me to dwell on 
them.at much length. It is now my duty 
to recapitulate the supplies, and to lay be- 
fore the committee the ways and means to 
which I intend to have recourse to provide 
for the expenditure. I shall begin with re- 
capitulating the different heads under which 
the articles of Supply are usually classed : 
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Navy Ceeasnerveence dé. 13,653,000 
Deduct diminution of 
navy debt and saving 
expected in 1799+-++ 1,408,000 <£ 
————— 12,250,009 
Army eeoeseees ‘eee cccccrencece 8,840,000 
Vote of Credit, 1798 «eee. 1,000,000 
Extraordinaries, 1799 «-eeeese+* 2,500,000 


Ordnance, exclusive of sea service 1,570,000 
Miscellaneous services --s+eeesee 3,264,551 
Deficiency land and malt -.---+++ 498,000 
Subsidy to Russia «+-+eeseeee eves 825,000 
National debt. occccce cocce @ecoe 200,000 


ee 


80,947,351 


Vote of credit for 1799 --ee+s+* 3,000,000 
I shall next state the articles of the 

Ways and Means, to which I intend to 

have recourse to meet this expenditure: 


Sugar, tobacco, and malt ----«- £ 2,750,000 
Lottery ri eccccvcee esee 200,000 
Surplus of consolidated fund in 

Jan. and April, 1799 «ccccccses 524,000 
Growing produce of ditto «++ees+ 3,229,000 
Exports and imports -seeseseeess 1,500,000 


Ten per cent on income +++.---+ 7,500,000 
Instalments on aid and contribu- 


tions, 1798 eececoreesceceeecceses 650,000 
Loan, first --ssscscccccscvace «+ 3,000,000 
Loan, Second ocscoecscoccccsces 12,000,000 

31,350,000 
Deduct half year’s interest 

on 8,000,000/. 1798 -- 240,000 
Ditto one year 11,000,000/. 

at 5. 7s. per cent +++ 588,000 

828,000 


30,522,000 
Exchequer bills $,000,0002. 

My next duty, is to state to the com- 
mitttee the terms upon which the loan has 
been made. The usual mode of receiving 
offers by open competition has been ad- 
hered to. he proposal was made to the 
competitors of taking 125/. in the 3 per 
cent consols, and 50 in the reduced, and 
it was accepted at the price of the day, 
considerably less than the actual value of 
1002. Three most respectable houses: 
agreed to pay for 125/. in the 3 per cent 
consols 691, 4s. 44d. and for the reduced 
28/. 2s. 6d. making 971. 6s. 104d. which, 
with the benefit of the discount at 2. 6s. 
6d. gave 991, 13s. 44d. | 

The next object will be the charges that 
are to defray the interest upon part of 
this loan which remains unprovided for by 
any other fund. The amount of this sum 
is no more than 315,000/. The principle 
which I propose to go upon js, that. there: 
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shall be no loan contracted for during any 
year, eure than what the amount of 
the sinking fund can pay off. By the ope- 
ration of this fund the whole of the loan 
that is now to be raised of 151 millions 
wilt be paid. The whole of the taxes 
which I mean to move for will rest upon 
articles that arise entirely out of the pre- 
sent circumstances of affairs, and so far 
from operating as a tax, will rather be a 
relief to the public. This is to be done 
by withholding a certain proportion of the 
bounty that has been allowed as a draw- 
back upon sugars exported from this coun- 
try. I propose, that on clayed sugars 
from the British plantations, in addition 
to all other duties, a duty of 4s. per cwt. 
be laid, which, estimating the whole at 
200,000 ewt. will produce 40,0007. On 
British plantation sugar exported, I shal! 
&lso propose to withhold 2s. 6d. per cwt. of 
the drawback, in addition to 4s. now retain- 
ed on 358 cwt. on East India exported 
76,000 cwt., at 6s. 6d. which will produce 
the sum of 62,000/. On foreign plantation 
sugar exported, at 2s. 6d. per cwt. will 

roduce 14,000/. By taking 4s. per cwt. 

om the bounty now payable on refined 
sugat exported, there will arise a sum of 
$9,000/. And by withholding 4s. from 
coffee exported, asum of 65,000/. will be 
produced. British sugars left for home 
consumption, at 8d. per cwt., I estimate 
will produce 56,000/. There is another 
article upon which I propose to lay a duty. 
In many parts of the kingdom, there is an 
extensive circulation of small notes. On 
every note under 40s. I shall propose to 
lay a tax of 2d.; and as the number sup- 
posed to be circulated throughout Great 
Britain is estimated at 1,500,000/. this 
tax, according to that number, will pro- 
duce 62,000/. But in a matter of so great 
uncertainty as this, I will suppose the 
amount to be 42,000/. The whole making 
2 total of $16,000/. 

T am sure that the various circumstances 
of these statements must confirm m gen- 
tlemen’s minds the inestimable advantages 
that the public will derive from an adequate 
provision being made to answer the exi- 
gencies of each year. It must fill the 
mind of every man with satisfaction to con- 
template so pleasing a prospect, that 
should the war be lengthened to ever so 
distant a period, we shall have within our 
power the means of carrying it on with vi- 

ar, if our expenses shall not exceed 
the sums at which they are now estimated, 
and if we adhere tothe system of borrowing 

(VOL, XXXIV.] 
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ho more than shall be answered by the 

taxes already existing; we have the satis- 
faction to observe, that although the tax 

on income is to be continued during that 

period, yet every year of war entails the 

continuance of that tax only for one year 
after the conclusion of a peace; and that 
there shall only be a charge of permanent 
taxcs to the amount of 300,000/. additional 
on the country. Therefore, when we are 
about to calculate the burthens of the 
war, and compare them to the evils at- 
tending an insecure and dishonourable 
peace, let us ask ourselves this question : 
shall we pay for another ind a tax of ten 
per cent on income? shall we by that 
compatatively small sacrifice, save our- 
selves and our posterity from future bur- 
thens? of shall we, by a want of energy 
and public spirit, increase our difficulties, 
and furnish our enemies with the only ad- 
vantages they can have over us? Let us 
ask ourselves, what difficulty shall we have 
hereafter in bearing the burthens of a tem- 
porary loan each year of ten or eleven 
millions, for the payment of which a fund 
shall have already been provided? loans 
which will produce no greater burthen 
than a tax of 300,000/. in each year of 
war. To be able to ascertain the cer- 
tainty of this proud situation, is a circum- 
stance in itself invaluable. Every event 
that has taken place within a short period, 
shows that we are rising in private wealth 
and public prosperity. Every thing con- 
vinces us that we are in a situation in 
which we ought not to stop short of that 
adequate, full, and rational security 
which we have a right to expect. Every 
thing that now presents itself to our view 
must serve to do away the gloomy prog. 
nostics, which some persons, from a'spirit 
of opposition to government, and others 
from timidity and despondency, were in 
the habit of making. At the time when | 
I offered to the House the plan for in- 
creasing the asscssed taxes, there wag no 
one measure that excited so great a cla- 
mour, and raised so many doubts in the 
minds of men, as to the probability of its. 
endangering the permanent revenue, or 
striking at the root of the manufactures 
and commerce of the country. We, how- 
ever, in spite of all this opposition, made 
the experiment of adopting a measure, 
the principle of which has, during the 
present session, been carried to a greater 
extent: we have the satisfaction to see 
that one plan was acted upon; and that 


the other had been accepted with the ge- 
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neral concurrence of all orders of men, 
The credit and prosperity of the country 
are not alone manifested by these general 
aymptoms; they even appear in the differ- 
ent rounds of pleasure, amusements, and 
dissipation, with which many persons in the 
higher ranks of Jife are in the habit of in- 
dulging themselves. There cannot be a 
stronger proof than this, that the people 
have not been distressed by means of the 
war; and there is nothing gloomy in 
the finances of the country. But how 
has the war affected the trade and revenue 
of the country? Our trade has never 
been ina more flourishing situation: the 
perpetual taxes of the present year exceed 
what they were last year, when they 
amounted to 14,574,000/. a sum greater 
than ever was produced in the most 
flourishing times of peace. I need nat 
ask whether the raising af the supplies 
within the year will be any detriment to 
the country; the experiment that hag al- 
ready been tried, proves the contrary. 
So far fram that measure having caused 
any diminution in our trade, the imports 
of the last year are much greater than 
those of any former year; they amount 
to 25 millions, whereas those of the year 
1797 amounted only to 21 millions. A 
similar augmentation bas taken place in 
aur exports, both of home and foreiga 
manufactures. The latter, in the year 
1797, amounted ta 28 millions: the last 
accounts that have been made up, state 
their amount at 33,800,000. The great 
advantages arising from such a plan must 
he obvious to every body: it is that plan 
which of all others will be most likely to 
lead to a speedy conclusion of the 
contest in which we are engaged, The 
system that has been pursued in this 
country, with respect to finances, has 
frequently varied. In all the wars previ- 
ous to the present, the mode of raisin 
mosey has been that of borrowing, an 
leaving to posterity the burthen of payin 
riacipal and interest. The successf 
Inssitution of the sinking fund has made a 
most material alteration in this system. 
The rea ap of this institution will 
be, that whatever may be the expense of 
any war, each year will - along with 
it the extinction of a certain portioh of 
the debt that may be contracted; and in 
case of the continuange of some years of 
peace, the whole of the national debt will, 
after the expiration of a certain time, be 
liquidated by the accumulating operation 
of this fund: so that our debt may rather 
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be considered as an annuity for a limited 
number of years. But this is not all 
The plan which has been successfully 
adopted of raising the supplies within the 
the year, will tend to relieye us from all 
the lasting burthens which a great accu- 
mulation of debt would throw upon the 
country. Supposing the consolidated 
fund to go on aa it has done for some 
years past, and that there should be no 
extraordinary rise in the price of stocks, 
it will in the year 1808 arrive at its 
maximum. The period from the present 
to that time will be an interval of great 
stress upon the country; but it will not 
be difficult to provide taxeq for these 
eight years; Here Mr. Pitt entered into 
a detail of calculations, which went ta 
shaw, that the whole of the natipnal debt 
might be extinguished in the space of 3S 
years of peace ; that supposing the war ta 
continue ever so long, it be carri 
on without the creation of new debt; and 
that in case the war should. soon be ter- 
misated, and that an. interval of ten y 
shauld happen between the. eoriclusion: ot 
one and the com ement of another 
war, in that period of peace the sinking 
fund would discharge 70 millions of debt, 
and enable the country to enter mto ano. 
ther war with superior meanz—Mr. Pitt, 
then moved his several resolutiona, which 
were agreed to. 


Debate m the er on the King’s Mes-. 
sage 1 ting @ Subsidy to Russia, 
Tie I] His Majesty's easage baring 
ae does ille v0 ui 

ord Grenviise rose to. e@ an ade 
dress. He said, thas te coadnet of 
Great Britain, in this. mamentoug contest, 
had been noble and great beyond an 
thing recorded in the page of history. i 
had taken the lead in the glorious under- 
taking of relieving the civilized world, 
from the insupportable tyranny of the 
French republic. In this great cause, it 
had been the opinion of ministers that the 
cooperation of Russia would be of the ut- 
most importance, and he had then to-con- 
gratulate the House yponthe attainmentaf 
that very desirable abject. It was happily 
unnecessary that he should cxpatiate on 
the good consequences of the. accession 
of Russia to the alliance; they were felt 
and scen thraugheut the whole coptinent ; 
and an these grounds ke had the faices 


peliange an the wai goncyrrence 
ips to, me 
theix Lordships @ di proposed | ress, 


He then, moved, * 
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Address be A Sheshaet to his Majesty, to 
return his Majesty the Thanks of this 
House, for his Majesty's most’ gracious 
Message; to assure his Majesty, that we 
feel it our indispensable duty to phd a 
his Majesty to the utmost, in makin 
every exertion for improving the signa 
advantages of the present eombeiet and 
for completing, under the blessing of 
God, by continued perseverance and 
vigour, the general deliverance of Europe, 
from the insupportable tyranny of the 
French republic; and that we will there- 
fore cheerfully concur in enabling his 
Majesty to make good his engagements 
with the Emperor of Russia, to give as- 
sistance to the Swiss Cantons for thie re- 
covery of their ancient liberty and 
independence: and to continue his assist- 
ance to his ally the queen of Portugal 
and to make every effort which may best 
contribute to the permanent security of 
‘ms Majesty’s dominions, so deeply in- 
terested in the issue of this contest.” 

- Earl Fitzwilliam observed, that in al- 
most every point adverted to by the noble 
secretary of state, as well as in the tenor 
of the address, he most cordially agreed ; 
but he thought that neither went far 
énough, and under this impression he felt 
himself called upon to propose in the way 
ef amendment to the address, a slight 
alteration: not such a one as would in 
the least do away the vigour and energy 
of its sentiments, but, on the contrary, 
give them additional weight and strength, 
by rendering the whole more clear and 
explicit in explaining, and manfully de- 
claring the real object of the present mo- 
anentous contest. The object of the war 

ould be, and to that declaration his 
proposed amendment would go—not 
only to deliver Europe from the tyranny 
of the French republic, but from the 
French republic itself. He had no doubt 
but such a declaration, made in a manly 
and explicit manner, would be productive 
of immediate good consequences, not 
only with regard to the allies and to Eu- 
rope at large, but in France itself. When 
lie said in France, he alluded to the dis- 
graceful and tyrannous yoke borne by the 
people, under their present odious form of 
government: suth a decided declaration 
would unite every honourable and feeling 
spirit in that country against the directo- 

altyrants. He was aware that it might 
be objected to him, that one independent 
natfow should not intetfere in the internal 
govetiniont of another; but surcly x 
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must be allowed, that if ever this maxim 
was inapplicable, it was in the case of 
France—s country which, without ttie 
least regard to justice, even in appearance 
had interfered with and subverted the yo- 
vernments of all those nations where her 
influence or arms preponderated. France 
was so circumstanced, as to be, ever since 
the revolution, in a state of perpetual war, 
not only with all the governments of Eu- 
rope, but those of every civilised country 
in the world. These considerations were 
abundantly sufficient to make up his mind 
with respect to the political prmciple he 
had alluded to; and deeming so of 
France, he had no hesitation in pressing 
an interference with respect to the go- 
vernment of that country. When he 
considered such an immense track of 
territory in the heart of Europe, with such 
an immense population as France pre- 
sented, and lying under the absolute yoke 
and direction of a set of unprincipled ty- 
rants, owing their political existence to 
such a government us now existed in 
France, hé could not think Europe could 
be safe for one moment: but in advancing 
those bold and decided propositions, he 
would wish to have it understood that 
he meant only the government of France; 
not France as a nation, nor the French as 
a people, who, he was confident, at Jeast 
a preat majority of them, viewed their 
present tyrannical form of government 
with horror and detestation, and would 
gladly embrace every opportunity to cast 
off their rulers; ad in the room of the 
present system he thought ft would be 
most eligible and expedient to restore the 
ancient monarchical governnient of the 
country, under which its inhabitants had 
eueres for ages & preat degree of politi- 
cal happiness and secutity, ani Europe at 
large a degree of tranquillity which there 
was not the smallest probability of its 
possessing while the French republic 
existed. His lordship then proposed asan 
amendment to leave out these words in 
the address, * the insupportable tyranny 
of,” which omission would cause that par- 
tieular sentence to run thus, “to deliver 
Europe from the French republic.” 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
such an avowal, under the present circum- 
stances, would be highly indiscreet; be- 
sides, it was such a one as could not with 
propricty be included in such a parlia- 
mentary declaration as that now in ques- 
tion. It was impolitic, as tending to 
fetter the exertions of the executive 
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power ; and it involved a question of par- 
ticular terms of pacification, which it was 
abvious must depend upon contingencies 
and events, which no man could with any 
degree of certainty foretell. He consi- 
dered it as impolitic in the extreme, thus 
prematurely to declare, that in no case war 
shall terminate, until a specific form of 
government is established in France. 
Lord Holland could not agree to the 
amendment, as it would be pledging the 
House and the country to at! on a war 
of extermination against the French re- 
public. There was no doubt but that the 
ambition of France had shown itself on 
some recent occasions in a manner which 
could not but excite alarm; but much as 
he might wish to see its power reduccd, 
it was quite another proposition to wage 
war definitively for the purpose of im- 
posing a monarchy on that people. No- 
thing could be more idle than to imagine 
that France would accept from any foreign 
ower a government not of its own choice. 
he people might be divided in opinion, 
and the government oppressive, byt a foe 
at the gates would unite the people, and 
give means of defence and triumph to 
the government, With regard to the 
granting a subsidy, if such policy could 
at any time be wise, it was probably so 
at present; but before he could cordially 
yote for the address, he must first know 
what was really meant by ministers when 
they spoke of the deliverance of Europe, 
To have the benefit of general and hearty 
¢0-operation among the people, govern- 
ment ought to declare the specific object 
of the war. Had they changed their 
sentiments since the period of the two 
negotiations at Paris and Lisle? If that 
was so, the public had a right to be in- 
formed of it, At those periods two dif- 
ferent declarations were published of the 
sentiments of his majesty concerning the 
issue of the negotiations themselves, and 
stating his readiness to treat for peace 
whenever the enemy should show a dis- 
position to meet him on just and equitable 
terms. Now, it was his intention to pro- 
pose an amendment to the address, cm- 
racing in substance these declarations 
of his majesty. He was persuaded 
the pecp'e of this country, every sober 
thinking people in Europe, and France 
herself, would regard such sentiments at 
Jeast with complacency ; but what would 
not be the consternation and dismay, 
when, upon the authority of a vote of 
that House, Europe would be tgld that 
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‘we persevere in the war without an 


known object but to destroy the princi- 

les of the revolutionists of France? 
Was the war carried on for the purpose 
expressly of reducing the power of that 
nation? If it was, it should have his sup- 
port. Was it carried on againt opinion? 
That was madness. Was it a war that 
ministers were determined to carry on 
until they had chastised the Directory of 
France for its ambition? In fine, was it. 
to punish ambition? Perhaps some noble 
lords thought the latter a good ground of 
war; but if it was, what would be the si- 
tuation of the members of the coalition ? 
If Russia should go to Poland to recruit. 
its armies for the deliverance of Europe,. 
might not the people of that sacked, di- 
vided, and plundered country, say, “ De- 
liver us.” The same of the emperor of 
Germany in Venice and other parts; so 
that this war to chastise France for her. 
ainbition might end with inflicting stripes 
on the allics. Again, to consider the 
war as a war of policy and prudence, how 
stood the question? Was the House quite. 
sure that ltussia sincerely wished only to 
check France and reduce her power? 
Had Russia no views of aggrandizement 
—no comprehensive scheme of exclusive 
dominion? He would suppose that Russia 
was in earnest, and not at all actuated by 
that kind of motives. But who could for 
one moment suppose Austria free from 
ambitious projects, and sentiments of ex- 
clusive advantage? From the past it was 
quite fair to argue, that the cabinet of 
Vienna would turn aside from the con- 
test the moment the measure of its ambi- 
tion was filled. If, on the other hand, 
Russia should be found to have entered 
into the war also from motives of aggran- 
dizement, how manifold the dangers ta 
this country and to Europe from a 
lengthened war! It was fair to assume 
that all this was possible, and would the 
House lightly regard such serious mat- 
ters? Under the interpretation of the 
language of the address, it was obvious 
that we were henceforward to pursue, not 
a war of ordinary character—not a com- 
mon war—but a crusade against the na- 
tion and people of France. The amend- 
ment he had to propose would go ta 
counteract what was dangerous of impo- 
litic in the Address, by inserting, after 
the word Republic, * by prosecuting a 
vigorous war, till the republic of France 
shall be disposed to enter on the work of 
general pacification, in 4 spirit of cOngie. 


liation and equity, agreeable to his ma- 
jesty’s solemn declarations of Dec. 27, 
1796, and the 28th of October, 1797.” 
Lord Grenville observed, that no man 
would deny that the existence of the pre- 
sent government of France was incompa- 
tible with the security of the other go- 
vernaments of Europe. It was against 
this government, acting on its present 
principles, that he would wage war. Yet 
if ever the government changed in such 
a manner as to make it safe to treat with 
it, he would enter upon the work of peace 
without any regard to the name of its go- 
vernment. The censure so freely dealt 
out on the conduct of the court of St. 
Petersburgh and of Vienna, it had, per- 
haps, been full as decent to have spared. 
But as it seemed to be the principal 
abject of the noble baron to hear 
what ministers would say of the con- 
duct of those powers in the case of 
Poland, no consideration of policy would 
prevent him from declaring, that for the 
partition of Poland those powerg were 
very blameable, and sooner than sign the 
deed of partition he would have cut off 


his hand. There was, however, one re- 


mark which it might not be improper to 
add on this subject. The partition of 
Poland, a theme trite and old in itself, 
was that evening brought forward as an 
accusation against the emperor of Russia. 
Now surely it would have been more con- 
sistent with justice and trutb, bad the 
noble lord recollected that that transac- 
tion was among the events of another 
reign: and who would say that it would 
have been politic—that it would have 
added to the happiness of his old subjects 
ar his newechad the emperor Paul re- 
stored his portion of Poland, at his ac- 
cession to its former masters and to its 

overnment? If the noble Jord must un- 
dertake to be the general censor of the 
kings of Europe, he ought to recollect 
that probably many, indeed all of them, 
~ hold possessions by very doubtful titles. 
Even the right of the crown of Great Bri- 
tain to Jamaica might be disputed. Those 
who considered the subsidy necessary for 
the general purpose of checking France, 
and taming the spirit of its government, 
must see the necessity of pot coming to 
any specific declaration. For one, he 
- would avow his object. He wanted secu- 
rity ; not a security to which the present 
government of France would be a party, 
but a security resting on the tried good 
faith and justice of @ well tempered go- 
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vernment. Much had been said of 2 
crusade against France, and of a war. 
waged for the extermination of opinion. | 
Such declamation very little deserved to: 
be seriously commented upon. If used 
reproachfully, then he would say that the 
word ‘ crusade” was improperly intro- 
duced; for the truth was, it was a coali-e 
tion of powers gloriously in arms to de-: 
fend all just and legal governments, and 
the rights of every people, against the 
tyranny and the injustice of the French 
Directory. 3 

The Marquis. of Lansdown observed, 
that with respect to the present war, from. 
its commencement to that hour he had 
never entertained any opinion but onc—: 
that it was a war of kings, entered into. 
by a confederacy of kings, and carried 
on with a view of supporting their power. 
He had also constantly maintained, that 
the British cabinet wanted to destroy the 
republic of France, and restore the an-: 
cient monarchy ; and that they had never 
been sincere in their desire of concluding: 
a peace. It was perfectly relevant for 
the noble lord near him to make the ob- 
servations he had done on some of the: 
monarchs who were engaged in the coali- 
tion. For his own part, he could never 
speak otherwise than respectfully of per- 
sons in that high situation. He knew. 
the veneration he fe:t for his own king. 
Next to the religion of any country, he: 
considered them as things the most sa-. 
cred, and consequently most entitled to 
respect. But it was impossible for any 
man not to express his indignation at the 
conduct that had been pursued by some 
of the crowned heads who were engaged 
in the present war. Would any noble. 
lord suppose that a sincere wish ta guard 
the regular governments of Europe 
against an ambitious republic, was the 
motive that actuated those powers to join 
the confederacy against France, when 
those very powers availed themselves of 
that coalition to seize on Poland? They 
knew that that was the time to do an. 
act which destroyed the balance of power 
in Europe, because England, on account 
of the war in which she was engaged in 
common with them, could not preveee it. 
In his opinion, there was no solid ground 
for the expectations held out by ministers 
of the general deliverance of Europe, 
and it was highly impolitic in them to. 
declare an opinion with respect to the 
species of government they wished to 
have established in France, lt was care: 
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Barras, &c. Would any of the people of 
France, after bearing the declarations of 
the British ministers, forward their views 
ih this contest? For his part, were he a 
Freochinan, and did he ever so much de- 
test the tyranny of his government, he 
would, notwithstanding, resist any fo- 
reign power that skheuld attempt to im- 
pose a constitution upon him. It was 
the duty of ministers to act with deci- 
sioa: they mever had done so: they 
ought to have declared their specific ob- 
ject m prosecuting the war; instead of 
that, they varied their tone with every 
cheage of circemstances; and at last, in 
the most impolitic manner, gave the 
eaemy to understand what their real ob- 
jects were. He did not think a secure 
.peace incompatible with any form of go- 
vertmment in France, and therefore he 
would support the amendment of the 
noble lord near him. 

- The amendments were negatived, and 
the Address agreed to. 


- Debate in the Commons on the Forfei- 
ture for High Treason Bill.| May 9. 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee to consider further of the 
Report of the Secret Committee relative 
to a Treagonable Conspiracy, 

_ Mr. Abbot rove to make his promised 
motion respecting the Law of Forfeiture, 
and desired that the acts of the 7th queen 
Anne, c. 31, and 17th Geo. 2nd, c. 9, 
should be read ; which being done accord- 
ingly, he spoke as follows:—When the 
Report from the Committee of Secrec 
first came under our consideration, I too 
occasion to call the attention of the 
House to those passages in it which state 
to us, not only that treasons and seditions 
of the most dangerous tendency are now 
plotting in this country by persons of 
mean note and desperate fortunes, but 
also “ that they have received, in some 
degree, the countenance and pecuniar 
eid of persons in higltier situations of life. 
At the same time, I also took the liberty 
of calling the attention of the House to 
the present state of the law respecting 
the forfeiture of inheritances upon attain- 
der ef high treason, as a matter intimately 
connected with the means of repressing 
traitors of this rank and description; and 
I presumed to represent to the House, 
that upon confronting the actual state 
of this branch of the law with the exist- 
ence of. these. treasonable praotices, it 
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eppeared to rhe to Pecoine the indispen- 
sable duty of parliament at this juncture 
to interpose its authority, and sot to suf- 
fer the laws to be relaxed byany accrdental 
event, at a time when the dangers arising 
from these crimes are the most alarming. 
Sir, the more I have since teflected 
upon this question, and the more I have 
conversed upon it with persons both in 
and out of this House of various descrip- 
tions, whose sentiments are entitled to the 
greatest respect, either for their learning 
in this branch of eonstitutional jurispru. 
dence, or for their general knowledge of 
the state of opmions in this country, the 
more I have been confirmed in thinking it 
right to propose to this committee an ex- 
press resolution for the purpose of pre- 
serving the law of forfeiture upon what I 
conceive to be its true footing, and for 
establishing it permanently in the same 
extent to which it was cafried after the 
union, when the same uniform law of for- 
feiture was extended throughout Great 
Britain. The general policy of such a 
measure appears to me to be justified by 
the fundamental principles of all govern- 
ment, and to have been sanctioned by the 
universal concurrence of the most enlight- 
ened nations in all ages. Certain it is, 
that we find it interwoven with the whole 
frame and texture of our own constitution, 
and I trust that it will be deemed, at this: 
crisis, a measure of absolute necessity to 
assert its justice, and perpetuate its con- 
uences. I am always inclined to 
think, that whenever we find the practi- 
cal experience of all eges to be in favour 
of any measure of policy, we shall fiod 
upon examination that it rests upon prin- 
ciples which aresound: Of the forfeiture 
for state offences, it has been long ago 
said, and truly said, * Id et antiquam est 
et omnium civitatum.” And if we examine 
the principles on which this practice is 
founded, surely they will appear to be as 
conclusive as they are obvious ; when we 
recollect, that all property is the creature: 
of civil society, that its tenure, conditions, 
and duration, must be modelled by post- 
tive law, and that the dominion over pro- 
perty which is allowed to each individual, 
and enables him to alienate it at his pleasure, 
being allowed enly because it operates to 
the genetal interest and prosperity of the: 
state, the resumption of it is also strictly 
consistent with the true ends of civil so- 
ciety, when the individual to whom it is 
imparted aims at the destruction of the 
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tion. Every wise government will, for 
jts own preservation, employ of course, 
the strongest means; and one of the most 
powerful checks for the repression of this 
specific crime is to be found in the inflic- 
tion of forfeiture ; for treason being in its 
formation slow, progressive, and delibe- 
rate, the individual, who is brooding upon 
his plans of guilt, when he looks round 
upon those who are connected with him 
‘py the nearest ties of existence and affec- 
tion, must (according to the probable in- 
fluence of every principle implgnted in 
human nature) feel his ambition damped 
and his resulution unnerved, if nat by the 
dread of his own hazard, at least by the 
prospect af involving those in his own 
ruin whom by his very machinations he is 
seeking to aggrandize. | 
I know that it is sometimes objected to 
this policy, that it overlgoks the conside. 
tations of compassion which are due ta 
the heirs of the offenders. Ta this, how- 
ever, there are many answers. In the 
t place, that the same event which has 
appened ta them by the guilt of their 
ancestor might equally bave happened, if 
he had dissipated the same inheritance by. 
his folly ; and that, in either case, it ig not 
an injury, but a misfortune. But a more 
conclusive refutation of such an errpneoua 
ae is to he found by pointing out, 
that such a view of this subject is partial 
and false ; and falee, because it is partial; 
and that upon the same ground, if a more 
extended view be taken of the same syb- 
ject, the just commiseration will appear 
to be due ta the numberless individyals 
who would become the sufferess in those 
scenes of blood and confusion, if they 
- Were nat protected by the terror of these 
unishments. And it is always to be kept 
in mind, that in every wise pe well framed 
government the very power of resumption 
is placed in the hands af the sovereign, 
who may either remit the forfeiture 
wholly, or may apply it for the ipderspnifi- 
<ation of others, at least equally innocent, 
who may have spffered mare, or may hold 
the forfeiture as q pledge to be redaemed 
by the future loyalty of those very per- 
sans whose¢ expectations have beeg frug- 
trated by ihe Guloyaley and guilt of theirs 


ancesfors.——That these general principles. 


upon which the question reste are satis- 
factory, | think m = 
to us who have the happiness to enjoy the 
blessings of the Britigh conatitytion (not 
the production of any abstiact theary. or 
dntried speculation, but the prasticalreswlt 
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of accumulated experience), this matter 
¢anvot admit of any doubt; for most unr 
questionably it has been the invariable 
policy of the law of England, from before 
the conquest down ta the present cen- 
tury, that forfeiture should be the penalty 
of treasop. In the earliest timeg, every 
estate in fee-simple was liable to forfer, 
ture; and by the statutes and adjudica- 
tions of subsequent ages, the forteiture 
has been gradually extended to hereditar 
dignities and offices, ta trust estates an 
entailed estates, ta freehold lgases, to 

halds, and even to dower. 

pon this subject, it is extremely re- 
markable, that although the law of trear 
son, both in its definitions and, its mode 
and circumstances of trigl, hag been, alters 
nately extended and contracted by tha 
struggles of contending parties, yet the 
principles of forfeiture have been yniver- 
sally recognised, and its penalties main- 
tained throughout. It is remarkable, thay 
when the treasons, which were created in, 
such abundance during the wars between, 
the houses of York and Lancaster, were 
reduced by the act n. the acces, 
sion of queen Mary to the standard of the 
25th of Edward 3rd, yet the forfeitures 
were neverthelesa kept, in. force. Tha 
cumulative treasons of the last cantury 
bave been since most justly neprobated ; 
and at no time bas the liberty of the sub- 
ject stood so securely ppag this questiqn 
as it stands since the act of the lest par- 
ligament relative to treason, because that, 
law hag given a legislative \aterpretation 
Upon many pote which formerly rested, 
upon judicial construction, and has fixed 
the definitions of the offence in Peat igee mare 
distinct, and explicit than, we. find them in 
any former pesiod, _ 
_ Noy dees the matter regt bere, Wa 
hayealgo to remark, that the cizcumsatances 
of trigl for treason have algo vgried, but 
without any variation in the law ¢ forfei- 
ture. The act of king William, which 
gave to the prisoper the benefit of a full 
defence by counsel, and provided him 
with @ compulsory process for his wit-. 
nesses, Was, in my judgment, a great and 
necessayy improvement; but it must be. 
recollected, thet the very same act recog- 
nises the penalties of forfeiture, and in nq. 
degree curtails them. A farther. alter-. 
ation, indeed, was intradyced in the Pa 
af queen Anne, which required lists of the. 
jurors.and of the witwesses for the crawA 
to be delivered to. the prisoner ten days 
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- Change, in my opinion, much to be re- 
ears and I speak not this lightly; I 

ave for this opinion the authority of sic 
Michael Foster, a great authority upon 
these subjects, who plainly condemns it 
as detrimental to the interests of the pub- 
lic, which (he ~~ and truly says) are 
deeply concerned in every prosecution of 
this kind, which is well founded: and I 
have also a still greater authority, that of 
parliament itself, which has since found it 
necessary to rescind this provision in all 
the inferior sorts of treason ; and I have no 
hesitation to declare, that if ever it shall 
be rescinded totally, and if the mode of 
trial for treason shall be restored to the 
footing upon which it stood by the act of 
king William, it will be a great tmprove- 
ment in the administration of criminal 
justice. But be these matters as they 
may, thus much appears incontestably, 
that whatever changes have taken place 
in the law of treason, the principle of for- 
feiture has been preserved throughout, 
and confirmed in the best times; at a time 
when the transactions of the Revolution 
were fresh in every man’s mind, this prin- 
ciple was acknowledged as fit to prevail; 
and at the union it was also carried in its 
fullest extent into Scotland. : 
- With this view of the question before 
us, it may be thought somewhat extraor- 
dinary that we should now be called upon 
to decide whether we shall any longer 
retain this safeguard of the constitution, 
or relinquish it for ever ; but the: circum- 
stances which oblige us to decide are also 
extraordinary. It so happened, that in 
the same parliament which passed the 
law for improving the union in 1708, and 
in the same bill which established the law 
of forfeiture in Scotland, an attempt was 
made in this House to restrain forfeiture 
in all cases to the life of the offender, or, 
in other words, to abolish #; but the 
wisdom and firmness of lord Somers pre- 
vailed on the Lords to stop so rash a 
measure, by suspending the effect of the 
proposed alteration until after the death 
of the Pretender; * hoping (as contem- 
porary historians have said) that the pru- 
dence of succeeding parliaments would go 
farther. When the rebellion of 1745 was 
_ g@pproaching, and a bill was brought in to 

revent treasonable intercourse with’the 

retender’s family, lord Hardwicke (fol- 
lowing the example of lord Somers) pro- 
posed a clause for again deferring this 
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extinction of forfeitures until after the 
death of the Pretender’s sons.* And the 
law of forfeiture now depends upon the 
life of the cardinal of York, the last des- 
cendant of the house of Stuart, an unfor- 
tunate fugitive, who has lived through 
three-fourths of the present century, and 
whose existence (if he be yet living) 
cannot, by the course of nature, be of 
any long duration. This is the circum- 
stance which obliges parliament now to 
decide this question: and we are called 
upon, as I contend, by every motive of 
reason and experience, to pursue the 
course which lord Somers and lord Hard- 
wicke pointed out to. be the best for the 
country, and to re-establish the law of 
forfeiture for ever. Unless we do so es- 
tablish it, it is clear that we: shall violate 
one of the fundamental principles of our 
whole criminal code; for forfeiture (ot 
escheat, which is of the same nature ) runs 
through every branch of it: it is a con- 
sequence: annexed to high treason, petty 
treason, felony, flight, and outlawry. Ir 
felonies, the day and year to the king, 
and the escheat to the lord, will still re- 
main in force, even if we suffer these for- 
feitures to cease in treason; and if we do 
so, we shall invert the whole scale and 
proportion of crimes and punishments, so 
that henceforth it will be less penal to 
commit treason than to commit a common 
felony ; and the life of the sovereign and 
the liberties of the country will be less pro- 
tected than the life and property of the 
meanest individual. 

If motives like these could want addi- 
tional weight, it is to be found abundantly 
in the events of the present times. It is 
but too manifest that treason will not die, 
nor sleep in the same tomb with the car- 
dinal of York; and at such atime as this, 
to throw down the fences and safeguards 
which defend the throne and our own li- 
berties, is to act in defiance of the warn- 
ing voice of all Europe. Add to this, 
that the treasons of our days surpass those’ 
of former times, as their aim is wider, 
and their character more malignant. 
Their aim is not even masked under the 
pretext of seeking the redress of any spe- 
cific grievanee, it is not to obtain any 
partial change in the state, it fs not for 
any distinct reform in our religious esta- 
blishments, nor for any modification of 


‘* See the Extract’ from the MS. Parlia- 
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either branch of the legislature,—but for 
nothing less than one general sweeping 
and indiscriminate destruction of the 
whole constitution together. ‘* Non li- 
bertatem, sed sanguinem nostrum concu- 
piscunt.” | The malignancy of their cha- 
racter is distinguishable by the restless 
spirit which it. infuses into the lowest 
orders of the people, encouraging them to 
take up arms, and teaching them that 
they have great and powerful partisans 
and leaders who are secretly prepared to 
seize the favourable moment for showing 
themselves openly at their head, when they 
.can hope to doso with impunity. Some 
such leaders were found in Ireland; and 
they have perished: that such may dis- 
cover themselves in England, is but too 
sauch to be apprehended from the report 
before us; and if any such shall appear, 
who bear hereditary honours, it is fit that 
the law of forfeiture should extinguish 
for ever the name which they have dis- 
graced ; or if there be others who are as- 
piring to distinction and power by pros- 
tituting their wealth to the support of 
traitors, no honest man will regret that 
their property and their lives should fall 
& joint sacrifice to the safety of their 
country. Impressed with these senti- 
moents, and urged by these feelings, I have 
presumed to think the present measure 
proper for the consideration of this com- 
mittee ;— and the effect of the motion 
which I shall have the honour to put into 
your hands, will be to do away the par- 
ticular provision in the acts of the 7th of 
queen Anne and 17th of George 2nd, 
which make the forfeiture for treason ter- 
minate with the death of the cardinal of 
York,—and to render the laws of forfei- 
ture as lasting as its justice is incontro- 
vertible, Inow move“ Thatleavebegivento 
bring in abillto repealso much of an act, 
passed in the 7th of queen Anne, and 
also so much of an act, passed in the 17th 
of king George 2nd, as puts an end to the 
Forfeiture of Inheritances upon Attainder 
pf Treason after the death of the Pretender 
and his Sons.” 

Dr. Laurence said, that though he had 
not made up his mind upon the present 
important question, he was ready to say 
that he saw nothing in the nature of the 
measure proposed that cou!d effectually 
prevent treason from taking place. There 
was nothing peculiar in the nature and 
character of the present treasonable con- 
spiracies (which no one more cordiall 


execrated than himself) that called for 
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the adoption of such a precaution. It 
was moreover to be remembered that it 
was a particular and leading point in the 
terms of the union of Scotland with Eng- 
land, that the laws of forfeiture should be 
abrogated. It was then stipulated that 
the laws respecting. treason should re- 
main the same for the two countries; and 
this doctrine was supported not only by 
every Scotch member in the debate on 
the bill for the improvement of the union, 
but also by the Whig party, and by thir- 
teen out ‘of the sixteen Scotch peers in 
the other House of Parliament. The 
majority were always for abrogating that 
law. At the present period he saw no 
necessity for continuing that law in terro- 
rem against persons of rank and property 
who might foment conspiracies, and coun. 
tenance and support traitors; for if there 
were any men of rank and wealth who 
could abet such designs, on those men 
the laws of forfeiture, &c. could make no 
impression, to induce them to abandon 
any such projects to which they might be 
madly wedded. There was also some- 
thing in the very time when this measure 
was proposed, which made it highly un- 
seasonable. A ubion was now in agi- 
tation with Ireland, where it had uniformly 
been the policy to instigate rebellion, in 
order to promote confiscation ; and if the 
union should take place, and this law be 
kept in force, that abominable policy 
would have new and continued incentives 
to irritate and foment rebellions which 
might but too easily be provoked in the 
present temper of that distracted country. 

The Master of the Rolls could not co- 
incide in opinion with the learned meme 
ber who spoke last, and recommended a 
work of the honourable Mr. Yorke’s on 
the laws of forfciture, as one that would 
throw much light on the subject under 
discussion. 7 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


June 25. _ On the order of the day for 
going into a committee on the bill, 

Mr. Adbdot, in moving that the Speaker 
do leave the chair, recalled the attention © 
of the House to the general nature of the 
bill. After recapitulating the principat 
points of his former speech, he continucd 
nearly as follows:—But, Sir, besides the 
necessity of rendering the law consistent, 
and besides the specific necessity for an- 
nexing this kind of punishment to treason, 
there is another consideration to which I 
‘must request the serious attention of the 
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House ; and it is to this, that by the law 
of king William, which regulates the trial 
of treason, many of the most valuable 
privileges allowed to the party accused, 
such as the obligation imposed on the 
ptosecutor to produce two witnesses to 
the same overt act, or one witness to each 
of two overt acts of the same kind of trea- 
son, and the right of the prisoner to com- 
pulsory process for bringing his own wit- 
nesses, and the right to make a full de- 
fence by counsel, were all granted ex- 
pressly in consideration that the treasons 
to which those considerations apply, are 
such as work a corruption of blood; and 
so it is expressed, not only in the pream- 
ble, but also in every enacting clause of 
the law; and if these forfeitures were now 
to cease, it would be a momentous ques- 
tion, whether the subject would not also 
lose the most important means of defend- 
ing himself at his trial? and thus the 

who are most desirous of rejecting the bill 
now preposed, instead of mitigating the 
Jaws of treason, will only be enhancing 
their severity.—With regard to the gene- 
ral objections which are sometimes urged 
against this measure, they appear to be 
contradictory in themselves; as they im- 
pute to it in one point of view, that it 
goes too far; and in another, that it falls 
short of its own end. To those who ai- 
lege against the law of forfeiture that it 
is an odious prerogative, tending to con- 
fer on the crown such means of oppres- 
Sion as are not to be endured in a free 
‘government, I beg leave to answer, that 
by the British constitution the crown is 
also invésted with another prerogative, 
and is bound by the most solemn obliga- 
tion to exercise it—I mean the preroga- 
tive of mercy; a quality which is unknown 
to republican forms of government, and 
has no place in any code of jacobin phi- 
Janthropy: and we have ample testimony 
in these times, that this is no dormant 
prerogative, and that our ancestors have 
done wisely by intrusting the crown with 
the power of assigning the measure and 
limits of grace and restitution.—To those 
who contend, on the other hand, that 
forfeitures are not only odious, but in- 
effectual to their own end, because they 
may, in some instances, be defeated by 
family settlements; I beg leave to an- 
swer, in the first place, that they are 
at least effectual so far as they go; 
and in the next place, I by no means 
admit that the patrimonial fortunes of 


great families are uniyersally settled, or. 
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else Greenwich hospital would’ not now 
be in possession of the Derwentwater 
estates, nor would the highlands of Scot- 
land have received the many great public 
improvements which they have derived 
from similar funds: but 2s applied to the 
treasons of the present day, these for- 
feitures must be still more effectual than 
in other times; inasmuch’ as Jacobin 
pepe by their very nature are most 
ikely to infect the minds of men newly 
raised to hopes of persona? distinction, by 
newly acquired: opulence, which has not 
yet attained either the stability or matu- 
rity upen which settlements reir at- 
tach, and sueh-men are generally in them 
selves too fond of power and mation 
to fetter their own fortunes, or pled 
them to others by irrevocable rights of 
succession.—Sir, before I sit down, I must 
request the House to extend its views 
also to the consequences of this question, 
as they concern: the whole empire: it is 
important that the same law upon state 
offences sliould prevail throughout: the 
law which. it is now proposed to you, not 
to establish, but to: preserve for Great 
Britain, is at present the established law 
of Ireland: and by adopting this bill we 
shall render the system upon this subject 
the same in these two kingdoms, which I 
hope and trust we shall soon be accus- 
tomed to consider as in every respect in- 
separably united. 

Sir Francis Burdett began by observing, 
that as the present question related onl 
to the higher orders of the country, it 
could not well be suspected that in the 
discussion of such a topic, it was his 
object to court populer applause. He 
had listened with attention to the argu- 
ments urged by she learned gentleman in 
favour of its adoption, but he expected 
to have heard much more forcible ones 
than those entered on in support of the 
measure. In the first place, the learned 
gentleman expressed a wish that the law 
respecting high treason should be uniform, 
and the same as it now exists with respect 
to felons. The law on this head was 
already sufficiently severe end = san- 
guinary: yet it did not attempt to inter- 
rupt the Ime ef succession, nor did it 
confound the innocent. with the guilty. 
Where, then, was the argument which the 
learned .gentleman endeavoured to draw 
from analogy? But again, he says it is 
wise and expedient to renew these laws, 
and to hold them. out éx. terrorem, that 
they may deter those who harbour a zeal, 
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fundness and attachment for their chil- 
dren, from committing crimes against the 
state. ‘This .is urged on the ground of 
utility, independent of chat of justice ; 
‘but no ground could surely be more 
untenable. . The arguments advanced in 
its support evidently Jed to conclusions of 
a complexion so atrocious, that +he trusted 
they could -exert no influence over the 
House, or on the mind of any.man that 
was even Slightly tinctured with justice 
and humanity. Yhese arguments were 
built upon a -principle of terror, not.on 
.the principles of the constitution ; and the 
rinciple of terror was undoubtedly alien 
om the breasts of Englishmen, as well 
as from the-spirit.of the British constitu- 
tion; it was rot.usual for the throne of 
England to .be armed with terror; its 
awonted guard and shield was -the attach- 
ment and affection.of .the nation; but it 
seemed ‘to be .no inferier or subordinate 
object with the. present administration, to 
ae eee ar ins the hearts .of 
the . » and to plant it upon their 
necks. With what effect or avanai 
this change would be effected, time alone 
could disclose. Here it might. not be im- 
proper for the House to recollect what 
ad been the conduct of this forgivin 
‘English people, when a-king .of Engl 
had been expelled from the throne for 
the variaus cruelties and tyrannies which 
he had exercised. Did that English people 
exterminate his whole race, for the delin- 
uency of ane man? No; they .chose 
the next heir of the same family, whom 
they placed upon the throne. Fram this 
instance and example there was some 
room to learn.a lesson of lenity, wisdom, 
and moderation. But it seemed that the 
danger was now greater and more immi- 
nent from the contagion of Jacebin princi- 
ples ; but no arguments had been offered 
to prove the real existence of these dan- 
gers; and he trusted that gentlemen 
would not be induced to put their estates 
in jeopardy from the dread and ground- 
Jess apprehension of these chimerical dan- 
rs, while they would expose their fami- 
ies and children to real ones. They 
should therefore observe, that the conse- 
y bg of the present measure must be 
readful and extensive, but the policy 
and wisdom of it.dovbtful and uncertain. 
If there was any thing that could add to 
his unwillingness to adopt it, it was the 
moment at which it was proposed. Ire- 
land was said to be on the eve of a union 
with this country. Ought we not to have 
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waited till this object was accomplished, 
before we betrayed a total disregard to 
all agreements? Should it not also be 
considered that we were not merely 
about to renew a former act of the legis- 
lature? The laws respecting treason had 
been materially altered and obscured ; 
and these alterations might be looked 
upon as snares laid for the people,-though 
by some they were commended, because, 
if these laws were too plain, the disaffect- 
ed, it was said, might know too well what 
they were about. But we ought to be 
aware of acceding to such proposals 
under the idea that we were only doing 
what had been done on similar occasions 
arising from similar causes. Would it not 
be enough to renew those laws at their 
natural time of expiring, if then it should 
appear to be wise and expedient so to 
do? He hoped and trusted therefore, 
that as no urgent ground had been 
preved for .the immediate necessity of 
the measure, we should not be induced 
to adopt it, on the supposition that we 
were merely adopting what had been in 
force before. : 

Mr. Jolliffe considered the -measure as 
the most unjust, severe, and cruel, that 
had ever entered into the mind of a human 
being, and one which.would disgrace the 
code of any country under heaven. It 
proceeded on a very false supposition ; 
for it was ridiculous to imagine that a 
man who had no fear of personal danger, 
would have any for those who would 
come after him. It was further nugatory, 
inasmuch as its object could be totally 
defeated by a settlement of the property 
previously to the owner’s entering upon 
any treasonable attempt. But what prin- 
cipally weighed with him was its flagrant 
injustice. He would put the case, that 
he himself were foolish enough to embark 
in @ conspiracy to overthrow the govern- 
ment, and that his son, who was now in 
the army, would continue, as he had no 
doubt he would, faithful to his allegiance, 
and do every thing to -counteract that 
conspiracy—by this measure the -re- 
ward of his fidelity would be the strippin 
him of all his paternal inheritance, an 
leaving him to want and beggary. 

Mr. I. H. Browne regarded the argu- 
ment drawn from the punishment of inno- 
cence as sophistical, for it was impossible 
to inflict any punishment, however just, 
that did not, more or less, expose inno- 
cence to suflering and distress. A war 
might be undertaken on the most just 
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grounds, and yet soldiers who pe- 
rished im the contest were innocent 
men. Men might, in the phrenzy of pas- 
sion and disappointment, enter into cri- 
minal projects against the peace of society, 
but a law of the kind now proposed was 
calculated to produce that sober and com- 
prehensive reflexion which would ap- 
pease the first feelings of resentment. 
The present laws of treason were singu- 
larly mild, and in no other case was the 
conviction of a criminal a matter of so 
much difficulty. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that gentlemen 
would do well to consider to what extent 
the measure went. Its object was not 
merely to give a permanent continuance 
In cases of high treason, to the law of 
forfeiture, but also to corruption of 
blood; the former of which was designed 
to bring present poverty and disgrace 
upon the offspring of a man attainted of 
that crime, the latter to doom the chil- 
dren, the children’s children, and future 
generations to perpetual indigence and 
dishonour. Many eminent persons had 
considered forfeiture as a salutary terror, 
ealculated for the protection of the state, 
but entertained an abhorrence of the coz- 
ruption of blood. The bill aimed at the 
perpetuation of both. For his own part he 
approved of neither. With respect to the 
forfeiture of the traitor’s lands and tene- 
ments, so that his children could not suc- 
ceed to the possession, the observation of 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Jolliffe) was 
undeniable. Was there a maxim of 
natural justice more clear than this, that 
no man ought to be punished, except for 
his own fault. Could any thing be more 
Iniquitous than to visit the sins of the 
fathers upon the children? It appeared 
to him less unjustifiable to copy the 
Chinese laws, and to make parents suffer 
for the offences of their children, because 
the vices of children are often ascribable to 
a neglected or faulty education, than to 
inflict punishment upon an innocent child 
on account of the guilt of his father. 
The hon. gentleman (Mr. Browne), had 
affirmed, that children had no natural 
right to succeed. to the property of their 
parents; that the transmission of it from 
father to son was the mere creature of 
civil society, the mere effect of municipal 
institution; and, therefore, the state was 
entitled to take it away whenever the 
public safety required, Now, in his opi- 
nion, the child had a just claim to inherit 
the property of those, who, being the in- 
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struments of his existence, were bound to 
render it as comfortable as possible. This 
was deeply implanted by the author of 
nature in the mind of man. He did not 
wish, however, to enter into an abstract 
disquisition of natural rights; he would 
assume, for the sake of argument, that 
the right of inheritance was merely a civil 
right, and ask the question, how the 
safety of the state could be promoted by 
confiscating the livelihood of an irre- 
proachable and afflicted widow, of harm- 
less orphans, and unborn posterity. The 
good of the state, so far from requiring 
such severities, called loudly for the 
abolition of them. The children stripped, 
of their inheritance, would detest the go- 
vernment which sanctioned such harsh- 
ness and injustice; the same odium would 
descend from generation to generation ; 
thus whole families would for ages be 
alienated from their country. Was this 
a method of giving additional security to 
astate? No, Sir; affection, not terror, 
is the best foundation of a monarch’s 
throne. This sentiment was well ex- 
pressed in the preamble to the statute of 
the Ist of queen Mary. It recited, that 
“ The state of every king consists more 
assuredly in the love of the subject to- 
wards the prince, than in the dread of 
laws made with rigorous pains: and that 
laws, made for the preservation of the 
commonwealth, without great penalties, 
are more often obeyed and kept, than 
laws made with extreme punishment.” 
Happy would it have been for her sub- 
jects, if that bigotted princess had always 
acted conformably to the just and liberal 
views which she seemed to have enter- 
tained at the beginning of her reign. The 
hon. member had also contended, that 
there was no injustice in depriving, by this 
law of confiscation, a virtuous family of 
their means of support, because it was im- 
possible to punish any offender without 
occasioning some detriment to his family. 
If a fine were imposed upon a criminal, it 
took away perhaps a sum necessary for 
the maintenance of his wife and children. 
If imprisonment were his punishment, it 
deprived them of the fruits and advan- 
tages of his industry ; if death were the sen- 
tence, his execution necessarily plunged 
the whole circle of his relations ito the 
deepest distress. This was undoubtedly 
true; but it must be remembered, that 
the misfortunes sustained by the family in 
such cases, are the natural and necessary 
consequences of the punishment inflicted 
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upon the delinquent, and not the effect of 
any law against themselves. And strange, 
indeed, did that man reason who, because 
a convict could not endure any kind of 
punishment, without affecting ina greater 
or less degree those with whom he was 
nearly connected, would therefore aggra- 
vate their sorrows.—Enough, he thought, 
had been saidto make it apparent, that 
nothing could palliate the injustice of 
taking from the child of a traitor his pa- 
ternal inheritance; and if that were not 
vindicable, still less so was corruption 
of blood. An example might, perhaps, 
serve to render this subject clear to those 
who are unaccustomed to legal investiga- 
tion. A grandfather is seized of an es- 
tate in fee; his son, who has a family, 
commits treason, is tried, convicted, 
judged, attainted, and executed. By the 
law of forfeiture, his children cannot suc- 
ceed to his lands or tenements in the 
eourse of descent; by the horrid doc- 
trine of corruption of blood, the inno- 
cent children and their descendants can- 
not inherit the estate even of their inno- 
cent grandsire. The inheritable blood of 
the traitor being considered as extinct, no 
person whatsoever can claim any heredita- 
ments through him. Surely gentlemen 
must recoil from the contemplation of 
these posthumous severities. Little less 
terrible was the law of the Macedonians 
and Persians, which doomed to death, 
not only the traitor, but even his distant 
Findred: nay his whole race. He could 
not help recollecting, while he was upon 
this part of his subject, the famous golden 
bull of Germany, which enacts, : that 
although the lives of the sons of those who 
conspire to kill an elector, are spared by 
the mere bounty of the Emperor, yet 
they should be deprived of eligibility to all 
offices of honour or emolument, should 
be deprived of the rights of succession to 
all property, * to the end that being always 
poor and necessitous, they may for ever be 
accompanied by the infamy of their father, 
may languish in continual indigenée, and 
may find their punishment in living, and 
their reliefin dying.” The same inhuman 
language must now, he said, be used by 
the advocates for corrupting the whole 
blood of the traitor. They would inter- 
rupt the course of descents, that his chil- 
dren, and all his claimants deriving title 
through him from any remoter ancestor, 
might never know the advantages of inhe- 
ritance, and thus find * their punishment 
in living and their reliefin dying.” It was 
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on account of the rigour: attendant on 
this worst consequence of attainder, that 
many high authorities were desirous of 
utting an end to corruption of blood. 
r. Justice Blackstone had avowed that 
opinion. He said that “ as every other op- 
presi mark of feudal tenure is now 
appily worn away inthese kingdoms, it 
is to be hoped that this corruption of 
blood, with all its connected consequences 
not only of present escheat, but of future 
incapacities of inheritance, even to the 
twentieth generation, may, in process of 
time, be abolished by act of parliament, as 
it stands upon a very different footing from 
the forfeiture of lands for high treason, 
affecting the king’s person or government. 
And, indeed, the legislature has, from 
time to time, appeared very inclinable to 
give way to so equitable a provision, &c.”” 
What were the sentiments expressed by a 
lord Auckland in his excellent treatise on 
theprinciples of the penal law ? He agreed 
with Blackstone, and declared that “ with 
pleasure he saw the approach of that day, 
when the posthumous rigours of forfei- 
tures would cease; and the impediments 
of descent no longer affect a blameless — 
posterity.” . And in another pees the 
same judicious author had said *‘ we may 
safely eonclude that corruption of blood 
with all its endless consequences, will 
have a speedy and total abolition, as any 
farther intervention of parliament therein 
wouldbe contrary to the sacred regard due 
to national compacts.”? An hon. baronet 
(sir F. Burdett) had declared that any 
attempt to perpetuate forfeiture and cor- 
ruption of blood was contrary to the terms 
of union with Scotland. It was thought 
desirable at the time of the union, that 
the law of treason, should be rendcred 
uniform in both countries. The English 
House of Commons maintained, that this 
uniformity would be best effected by the 
abolition of forfeiture and corruption of 
blood throughout the united kingdoms: 
and in that idea it was supported by the 
Scotch nation, whose punishment of 
treason was, in some respects, milder than 
in England. ‘The House of Lords re- 
sisted ; and at length it was agreed, that, 
if Scotland would consent to make itself 
liable to the English forfeitures and cor- 
ruption of blood for a time, namely, until 
the death of the then Pretender to the 
throne, those severities should from that 
eriod be annulled in every part of Great 
britain, By a clause in the 17th of Geo. 
2nd, c. 39, the effect of the statute of Anne 
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was suspended until the death of the sons 
of the Pretender, one of whom only was 
now living, an aged man the last of the 
Stuart Ime. This suspending clause was 
declared by Mr. Fazakerley,* anjeminent 
lawyer of thatday to be subversive of the 
conditions of the union. If, ‘then, a pro- 
Jongation of the existence of these post- 
humous rigours beyond the period assign- 
.ed by the statute of Anne were a breach 
of faith, what must be thought of this 
measure, which had for its object the per- 
petuation'of them ? Well, therefore, might 
the hon. baronet exclaim, ‘‘ what a lesson 
do you here hold out to Ireland!” You 
declare, that an iocorporative union be- 
tween England and Ireland would be for 
the happiness of both countries. Ireland, 
enchanted with her independence, refuses 
to listen to you even fora moment, You 
persevere, and determine to record upon 
your journals the fair, liberal, and advan- 
ag proposals upon which you are 
willing to ground Phd treaty. But what 
is the language of this bill? Incorporative 
union has no fundamental laws for its basis, 
from the instant it has taken place, the 
sovereignty is in the united parliament, 
which may enact whatever it deems for 
the public good, without any regard to 
previous conditions, without adherence to 
engagements, or observance of compacts. 
Must not this bill then excitein the Irish na- 
tion additional disgust against your favour- 
ite project of a union ? In this light the bill 
is no less impolitic than anjust and inhu- 
man. ‘The hen. mover had observed, 
that if forfeiture and corruption of blood, 
in cases of high treason were suffered to 
expire, there would be an inconsistency ia 
our laws, because those punishments were 
annexed to many kinds of felony; and 
that thus the man, who should take awa 

the life of his sovereign, or excite rebel- 
lion and civil war in the country, would be 
less punishable than him who was guilty 
of an offence much inferior to the crimen 
lesa majestatis. This certainly was true; 
but there was an obvious remedy—by one 
general and undistinguishing statute swee 

away forfeiture and corruption of blood, 
the principle of which admits of no justifi- 
cation or excuse, and the inconsistency is 
cured. And with respect to the life of 
the sovereign, that is sufficiently protected 
by the statute 25th Edw. 3, c.2, by which 
an intention to destroy the king is made 
equivalent to the actual murder of one of 
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his subjets. Another argument in support 


| of this bill was derived from the peculiar 


circumstances of the times. A_neigh- 
bouring country we were told, had fur- 
nished an unhappy proof of the baneful 
tendency of Jacobinical principles—such 
principles, wherever they had been re- 
ceived, had carried destruction in their 
train. Were not secret societies formed, 
upon the French model, in this country, 
for the wicked purpose of undermining our 
constitution, ourreligion and our laws, and 
substituting, in the room of subordination 
and regular government, the horrors of 
anarchy and revolutionary tyranny? Was 
it not evident, by the report of the secrct 
committee, that treason was prevalent at 
Taking 
for granted all the statements in that re- 
ort, there was no treason among the 
ower orders of men, who were not likely 
to pay much regard to forfeituresand con- 
fiscations. But if it were supposed that 
the traitorous societies, said to abound ia 
this country, had been joined by many 
persons of rank or property, then the rigo- 
raus penalties, now under consideration, 
had boas proved to be ineffectual; and 
strange it waa, in pleading for the conti- 
nuance of laws, to appeal to their ineffi- 
eacy. It would be more conformable to 
good sense to apply far the repeal of such 
useless laws, and to contend, either for 
the introduction of others of a severe com- 
plexion, better adapted to existing cir- 
cumstances, or for the adoption of milder 
measures and more lenient system. 
The: latter was eonclusion which he 
inferred from the report of the secret 
committee. How different, then, were 
the impressions which that report had 
made upon his mind, from those which it 
had excited in the breast of the hon. gen- 
tleman to whom the pcrusal of it had sug- 
gested the propriety of bringing forward 
this measure *—Would you, Sir, prevent 
the spread of treason and sedition? it is 
to be accomplished not by coercive laws, 
not by rigorous punishments; but by the 
correction of abuses, by the redress of 
grievances, by the mildness of your go- 
vernment. Thus you take away frum the 
ambitious and the desperate every engine 
calculated to work upon the minds of the 
lower orders, There is no truth of which 
I am more strongly convinced than this— 
that no insurrection, on the part of a 
people, for the purpose of effecting a 
change in the form of government, can 
ever rise to a formidable height, if their 
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freedom be not violated, if oppression be 
not suffered to exist. I wish I could flat- 
ter myself that the House was likely to 
concur in the sentiments I have expressed 
for I should then indulge the pleasing 
prospect that, upon the decease of the 
cardinal of York, men would be no longer 
liable to be tried, after their bones had 
been deposited in the sepulchre of their 
ancestors, that the sacred silence of the 
grave would be no longer profanely dis- 
turbed, and that innocent orphans and 
their posterity would be no longer devoted 
to infamy and ruin. 

Mr. Jones said, it had been observed, 
that the Jacobins in this country amounted 
to $0,000. He did not believe there were 
near that number ; but he was very sure the 
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resent measure wouldtend tocreate them. 
t was hard to visit the sins of the father 
upon the children. 

The question being put, that Mr. 
ae do now leave the chair; the 

ouse divided : 

Tellers. 
 § Mr. Abbot - - - - 
Yeas {Mr Hawkins Browne } of 
Sir Francis Burdett - 8 
Mr. Hobhouse - - - 

So it was resolved in the affirmative. 

Debate in the Lords on the Forfeiture 
Jor High Treason Bill.) July 4 On 
the order of the day for the second read- 
ing of this bill, 

Lord Holland rose to oppose it. He 
stated the nature of the punishment, pro- 
posed OF the bill to be rendered perpetual 
from Blackstone, where it is described 
not only as the deprivation of every 
species of property, but as destroying the 
inheritable quality of the blood, by 
forbidding any title to be derived, throug 
the person convicted, to his posterity. 
Having dwelt upon the great extent of 
this punishment, he argued on the ineffi- 
cacy of it, resulting from ita overstrained 
severity. In two ways, severe laws de- 
feated their own object—by increasing 
the difficulty of detection, and by dimi- 
nishing the respect for the laws. Where 
punishment exceeded the bounds of ne- 
cessity, all the good passions of mankind 
were excited, not against the crime and 
the criminal, but against the punishment 
and the laws. Men of kind and generous 
natures were not disposed to see them in- 


flicted; and even in cases where they 
were put in exccution, the criminal, 
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instead of exciting indignation, became 
an object of pity. But if this was the 
case with the offending party himself, 
how much more strongly must the best 
passions be armed on his side, if the eye, 
turning from his execution, should see 
the pupishment entailed on his mnocent 
posterity! The injustice of this law, the 
appeal which its victims made to the 
feelings of mankind, was not transitory but 
permanent: the unhappy descendants were 
continual objects of pity and commiser- 
ration, and lived generation after genera- 
tion libels and satires on the justice of 
their government. A law thus operating 
on the guiltless was founded in injustice, 
and contrary to the fundamental principle 
of right and equity. His lordship then 
took a view of the arguments on which it 
had been from time to time attempted to 
be supported. One of these was to be 
found in the late Mr. Yorke’s pamphlet ; 
a book, the reputation of which was 
more owing to the celebrity of the author 
than its intrinsic merit—a composition of 
such erudition, but tedious without paral- 
le}; heavily written, and miserable in 
point of reasoning. In it Mr. Yorke 
stated, that the objection grew out of the 
nature of societv, in which it would be 
found impossible to punish the guilty 
in any instance without affecting the 
innocent. This argument was founded in 
fallacy; it was taking up that as a prin- 
ciple which was merely incidental ; it was 
saying —because, from the nature of 
society, his innocent connexions must be 
involved in the fate of the guilty, we 
should therefore act ee it as a principle, 
and totally disregard them in apportioning 
the punishment—because, says this nota- 
ble argument, we cannot punish the guilt 

without affecting the innocent; we will 
therefore begin by punishing the innocent, 
in order to affect the guilty. Cicero was 
another authority adduced by the advo- 
cates for forfeiture and corruption of 
blood. That great orator had laid it 
down, that the state had a right to avail 
itself of the best feelings of men for its 
security, and the prevention of crime. 
In the passage, however, where this sen- 
timent was expressed, the author was 
defending an imputed act of injus- 
tice, and therefore it had not all the 
weight of a pure, ingenuous opinion. 
But, even admitting that it had, it was 
liable to objection; as upon the same 
ground he might justify torture, and 
every other act-of tyranny and injustice 
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that arbitrary power had ever resorted to. 
If this principle were true, where could we 
stop? Why are we to condemn those 
laws which, in Persia and other Eastern 
countries, murdered, for the crime of 
treason, the children, the parents, the re- 
lations, the friends of the offender? His 
lordship next adverted to the arguments 
drawn from the nature of property and 
inheritable succession, as the creature of 
society, and a favour from government. 
This, he said, was the very Jacobinical 
doctrine so much abused. Admitting, 
however, property tobe such acreature, and 
the right of transmitting it to his posterity 
to be a favour from government to the 
subject, it did not follow that they should 
be withdrawn at pleasure. But here, too, 
the principle of injustice recurred in an 
increased degree; for if the power of 
transmitting property were a favour, the 

ower of inheriting it was surely a greater- 
cour: and therefore he that enjoyed the 
. less favour by his actions, drew on the 
innocent the loss of the more important 
favour. To interrupt its descent, was to 
punish the guilty a little, but the innocent 
to anenormous extent. Then we were told, 
he said, of a conspiracy in the country to 
overthrow the government, and divide the 
property of the nation among the despe- 
rate and necessitous: it was described as 
-asystem of treason, in which the poor 
were armed against the rich; and there- 
fore this law was to be introduced as a 
remedy. Now, if this statement were 
true, to perpetuate the law of forfeiture 
and attainder was most needless; for how 
the disability of transmitting his property, 
should operate upon men who had none, 
he was at a loss to discover. Consi- 
dering, then, the moderation of our 
ancestors in that in which they were the 
least moderate; considering that even 
they, to punish and restrain treason and 
rebellion in the case of men whose rank 
and fortune brought them particularly 
within the terrors of such a law, had only 
made it temporary, he could not consent 
to see it, on so much weaker ee 
rendered perpetual. He would leave, 
however, all abstract and speculative doc- 
trines, and proceed to what carried ten 
times more conviction to his mind than all 
the writings of Grotius, Puffendorf, and 
Cicero, even supposing the opinions of 
the former to be as clear and explicit as 
they were dark and intricate, or of the 
latter to be as positive and uniform as 
vague and variable. He meant tbat 
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which was preferable to all theory and 
visionary systems, the wisdom resulting 
from practice and experience, and the 
consequences to which the measure, so far 
as it was hitherto acted upon, had led. For 
this he would not refer their lordships to 
the history of England, but to what way 
passing in the sister kingdom. . It was 
well known that the population of that 
country was divided into papists and pro- 
testants, the latter of whom possessed the 
confiscated property that once belonged 
to the ancestors of the former. Now, 
what was the alleged object of those 
charged with treason and rebellion? 
Why, to dispossess the Protestants, and 
recover that property of which the papists 
were deprived by the laws of forfeiture, 
beneath which they had fallen. He 
meant not here to examine whether these 
charges were true—the Protestants af- 
fected to suspect the Catholica of such 
designs: whether they really entertained 
such monstrous intentions, or whether the 
Protestants wickedly imputed that inten- 
tion to them to furnish them with a pre- 
text for oppressing, still in either case the 
laws of forfeiture were the fountain frony 
which such designs or such oppression 
had their souree: to them the distracted 
state of Ireland was to be attributed. 
Here, then, we had before our eyes the 
growth of this law, its progress and 
its fruits; a law which engraved on the 
heart and mind of the subject his inju- 
jury and his wrongs: which entailed 
them from generation to generation ; 
which rendered it impossible for him to 
forget the injustice he had suffered ; which 
armed one part of society against the 
other ; which made a man’s neighbour his 
despoiler, preventing him from becoming 
a useful member of society, because at bis 
birth it deprived him of the means, as a 
zealous supporter of the state, which had 
interdicted him from its benefits. Such 
were the consequences of the law as 
experienced in Ireland; a law which had 
spread hatred and dissension thrqugh the 
land, and rendered jealousy and dislike 

erpetual; a law which, at the moment 

issentions were on the point of being 
healed, stepped in between the parties, 
and'said, No; there shall be no reconci- 
liation, no tranquillity, no amnesty; the 
feuds which have existed, shall exist for 
ever ; the wounds which are inflicted shall 
never be healed, and dissention shall be 
your portion; suspicion on one side, and 
vengeance on the other, shall be your 
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nheritance: ‘ Pungent ipsique, nepotes: 
ue.” Regarding, then, the doctrine of 
orfeiture as the great source of the trou- 
bles which distracted that kingdom, he 
must deprecate the idea of rendering it 
perpetual in this. The punishment of 
confiscation was the favourite and dread- 
ful engine of arbitrary power, because, at 
the same time that it glutted its revenge 
and cruelty, it gratified its avarice. 
It had been the tyrant’s resort in all times 
and in all countries, even in our own. 
He did not allude to the present day ; but 
as it had been formerly resorted to for 
the worst of purposes, such times might 
come again. This objection had the 
more weight with him, as he saw ministers 
embarked in schemes of enormous ex- 
pense , how, then, couldhe be certain, but 
this law, if rendered perpetual, might not 
hereafter be ‘used tofurnish a soppy for 
the wants such expense must unavoidably 
create? It had been used as an engine 
for such purposes once: what security 
had we that it might not be so used 
again? The recent history of France 
furnished a case of such application. He 
must also consider it as a breach of 
contract with Scotland. Itwas an implied 
condition of the union, that this Jaw 
should be suffered to die away; and ;it 
had been afterwards relaxed in favour 
of individuals; but now this promised 
indulgence was to be withdrawn, and it 
was proposed, role to the merciful 
indulgence so long held out, to render it 
perpetual. 

e Lord Chancellor said it was a mis- 
take in the noble lord to state the present 
bill as anew law, and a law foreign to 
the constitution. It had made a part of 
the law of England from the earliest 
times, and had suggested itself to the 
wisdom of our ancestors, as a law actu- 
ally necessary to be in force for the safety 
of the state, from periods of the remotest 
antiquity. The bill which this bill went 
to repeal, was an act of the 7th of queen 
Anne, in which some persons were ena- 
bled to obtain the insertion of a clause, 
the apparent object of which was some- 
what extraordinary, as its tendency was 
to insinuate that treason, instead of being 
a crime of greater magnitude, was of less 
import and weight than other felonies. 
Some years back a debate occurred in 
one of the Houses of Parliament upon 
the subject, in which a near friend of the 
noble lord eminently distinguished him- 
self; and on that occasion, a person who 
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was apt to speak rather whimsically, the 
late lord Egmont, chose to argue the 
clause ‘which he had mentioned, as @ 
clause intended to operate as a toleration 
for treason. The learned lord stated why 
in the present bill, that clause was 
omitted; and took notice of the Conside- 
rations on the Law of Treason, written 
by the late Mr. Yorke. He said, it was 
a work to which it was usual to look up 
as the composition of a man well ac- 
quainted with his subject. 

The Earl of Radnor said, that the ex- 
pediency of the law of forfeiture was very 
much doubted by many great lawyers 
in former times, and he thought its ten- 
dency at any period to prevent treason 
extremely questionable. The treasons 
abroad in the present day, however, were 
not of a species which this bill would be 
very likely to. affect. Since they had 
been afloat, there was but a solitary in- 
stance of the application of the law in thé 
case of a younger branch of a noble fa- 
mily in the sister kingdom. With respect 
to that case, indeed he much doubted 
whether forfeiture had been properly ap- 
plied. He did not mean to give any opi- 
nion as to the guilt of the individual, but 
he thought that the proceeding was very 
doubtful, because the party had no op- 
portunity to defend himself, and there 
was a possibility, that he might have been 
innocent, since he did not fall in battle 
against the crown and government; a 
case that could leave no doubt as to guilt. 
He begged leave also to remind their lord- 
ships of the maxim of the divine law, that a 
son was not to suffer for the iniquity of the 
father. He was decidedly against the bill. 

Lord Grenville admitted, that if the 
present description of treason was a con- 
spiracy of the poor against the rich, for- 
feiture could have little effect on those 
who had no property to forfeit. But 
while the great mass of traitors were, per- 
haps, of that description, there were men 
of rank and property in the back ground, 
by whom they were instigated, and with- 
out whose influence their efforts would be 
of little avail. In support of this asser- 
tion, he referred to the late duke of Or-' 
leans, who had taken so active a part in 
the French revolution; and also to the 
case of lord E. Fitzgerald. It was there- 
fore necessary to take care, that every 
obstacle should be thrown in the way of 
men of rank and fortune, who should be 
willing to delude the multitude into acts 
of treason and rebellion. : 
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Earl Fitzwilliam said, that if ever there 
was a time when we should revert to the 
sure practice of wisdom and moderation, 
it was the present. The pene of con- 
fiscation was the principle acted upon by 
the revolutionary tyrants of France. If 
plunder of property was looked forward 
to by domestic traitors, we should be cau- 
tious of setting the example. They could 
not be more gratified than by having the 
doctrine of confiscation acknowledged 
and established ; from thence they would 
endeavour to draw a justification of their 
own views. Seeing it in this light, he 
could not assent to the present bill. Be- 
sides, he conceived it incapable of reme- 
dying the evil it was expected to cure. 
td the duke of Orleans was not to be de- 
terred by such considerations, what weight 
could they be expected to have with per- 
sons of little comparative interest ? 

The House divided: Contents, 8; Not- 
contents, 4. 


Protest against the Forfeiture for High 
Treason Bil.) The following Protest 
was entcred on the Journals : 

_ & Dissentient, 

1. “* Because this statute, which it is 
by this bill proposed to make perpetual, 
appears to us to be unjust and impolitic, 
and contrary to the mild spirit of the laws 
of England—unjust, because it reduces 
to poverty and ruin children for the 
crimes of their ancestors; impolitic, be- 
cause, instead of healing the divisions 
and animosity occasioned by civil war, it 
tends to make them continue.—It appcars 
to us to be contrary to the express decla- 
ration of Magna Charta, which says, that 
no person shall be disinherited or deprived 
of his franchises unless he be heard in his 
defence; for in, this case we disinherit 
persons who cannot be heard, and who 
have committed no crime. 

2. ** Because it does not appear that 
any urgent necessity calls for the imme- 


diate adoption of this law at this late pe- 


riod of the session, when it cannot re- 
ceive the duc consideration which a ques- 
tion of this sort deserves, and when the 
attendance is so thin in this House. 

8. “ Because we have the satisfaction 
of thinking it is not necessary for the 
preservation of his majesty, whose throne 
cannot be more secure by severe penal 
statutes: we therefore will not agree to 
destroy 


may entertain, that corruption of blood 
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the hope which sir William. 
Blackstone exultingly says our posterity | 
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may one day be abolished and forgotten. 
(Signed) “ Ponsonsy, . 
. ‘¢ HOLLAND.” 


Slave Trade Limiting Bill.] July 5. 
On the order of the day for going into a 
committee on the Bill “to prohibit the 
trading for Slaves on the Coast of Africa, 
within certain Limits,”’ 

The Duke of Clarence said: — My 
lords; When contemplating the vast im- 
portance of the present question, I feel 
concerned and perplexed that it should 
fall to my lot to open a discussion of such 
magnitude. The noble secretary of state 
has frequently thrown out the idea, that 
the delay originated with those peers who 
had taken a decided part against the bill. 
If professional knowledge and local ex- 
perience have extended the examination 
at the bar to a length that may, in 
the opinion of some noble lords, have 
been much more than what was satis- 
factory, I, for one, plead guilty. It 
was my wish, by the most minute research, 
to produce such a body of evidence as 
would convince your lordships of the rec- 
titude and policy of those with whom I 
have the happiness to act. To persons so 
well acquainted with the history of this 
country as your lordships, it would be 
great presumption on my part to engage 
your attention, by a detailed account of 
the African trade carried on by the Eu- 
ropean nations; suffice it to say, that in. 
1442, the Portuguese began it. In 1471, 
the Portuguese built the first forts on the 


‘Gold Coast, and had 37 vessels in the trade. 


In 1502, the Spaniards commenced the 
same trade; and in 1517, Charles V 
allowed the Portuguese to furnish Hispa- 
niola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, 
with 4,000 slaves annually. That able na- 
vigator, Hawkins, in 1562, first sailed to 
Sierra Leone; and at that time the Afri- 
can trade was considered of such impor- 
tance in this country, that queen [liza- 
beth, the ensuing year, sent Hawkins to 
trade there. He gives an account of their 
barbarity, and states, that the peor 
were at that time mere slaves. He also 
mentions, that he found the French trad- 
ing in that quarter of the world; so that 
even so early as the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, the different nations of 
Europe that had possessions in the West 
Indies, considered the slave trade as ab- 
solutely necessary for the existence ot 
these colonies. It is said that queen I:h- 
zabeth gave the first charter, aad I believe 
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the fact. In 1618, James Ist granted a 
charter to sir Robert Rich and others. 
In 1631, Charles Ist granted another ; but 
the troubles opened the trade till 1660. 
The dreadful events of the civil war, 
during the latter part of the reign of the 
unfortunate Charles, and the capture of 
the island of Jamaica, during the protec- 
torate of Cromwell, are historical facts 
well known to your lordships. But cven 
these calamities did not annihilate the 
trade. Upon the capture of Jamaica, 
Cromwell promised to send a supply of 
Africans; and highly requisite indeed it 
was, for the British settlers would not un- 
dertake to cultivate the lands in Jamaica, 
unless encouraged and protected by this 
promise of the usurper. To confirm the 
settlers in their opinion of that necessity, 
those of Barbadoes had, by fatal experi- 
ence, ascertained the impossibility of 
carrying on labour in tropical climates by 
whites. In 1662, Charles 20d granted a 
new charter to the African Company ; his 
brother, the duke of York, was at the 
head of it. In 1665, the company’s fac- 
tors settled at Jamaica. In 1672, another 
African company was formed, the king 
himself, the duke'of York, prince Rupert, 
with others, appeared 4s the patrons, and 
many of high rank, amongst whom was 
the celebrated Mr. Locke.—In 1688, the 
revolution put an end to the company, 
because all monopolies were contrary to 
its spirit and principles. In 1698, the 
first assiento contract was entered into 
with the Spaniards, and encouraged by 
king William. In the same year the 
famous act was passed, “‘ for the protection 
of that trade, and for the advantage of 
England, and the preservation of its colo- 
nies.” This act is considered by the 
West Indians as their birth-right. Now, 
my lords, who were the men that passed 
this famous act? They were those illus- 
trious characters, who secured to this 
country the happiness of the constitution 
under which we now live. During the 
Jatter part of king William, and the whole 
of the reign of queen Anne, the partlia- 
ment from 1707 to 1713, are records to 
support the trade. Your lordships may 
recollect the war of succession, carried on 
in the reign of queen Anne, and that the 
treaty of Utrecht was the consequence of 
that war. The commissioners appointed 
by her majesty for the peace, were the 
earl of Strafford and the bishop of Win- 
chester. In their instructions, the assi- 
ento centract was one of the articles of 
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peace. Queen Anne, in her speech of 
June 6th, 1712, says, “ the apprehension 
that Spain and the West Indies might be 
united to France, was the chief induce- 
ment to begin this war; and the effectual 
preventing of such a union was the prin- 
ciple I laid down at the commencement of 
this treaty. The division of the island of 
St. Christopher between us and_ thie 
French, having been the cause of great 
inconveniency and damage to my sub- 
jects, 1 have demanded to have an abso- 
ute cession made to us of that whole is- 
land; and France agrees to this demand. 
But the part which we have borne in pro- 
secuting this war entitling us to some 
distinction in the terms of peace, I have 
insisted and obtained, that the assiento or 
contract for furnishing the Spanish West 
Indies with negroes, shall be made with 
us for the term of thirty years, in the 
same manner as it has been enjoyed by 
the French for these ten years past.” 

After these pertinent quotations, I need 
scarcely farther impress on the minds of 
22 Meas the vast importance of the 

est India settlements. The treaty to 
supply the Spaniards with 4,800 negroes 
annually, lasted till 1750. Upon the 
peace of 1763, the assiento contract was 
not renewed; and Mr. Burke wrote inthe 
strongest manner against the impolicy of 
the peace of 1763, because this country 
not only neglected to supply the Spaniards, 
but even the French, with negroes; and 
in 1765, upon the change of adminis- 
tration, he in his first free-port act, 
and which hes continued to be adopted 
by the government down to the present 
moment. It may, be thought singular, 
that in the latter part of Mr. ‘Burke's 
life, he should have voted for an aboli- 
tion of the slave trade; but in his cha- 
racter, like that of many other great 
men, there are several shades irrecon- 
cileable with the prominent features. I 
perfectly well remember, that when I 
thought it my duty as a member of par- 
liament to take a decided part in this im- 
portant business, I had occasion to men- 
tion to the right hon. gentleman his change 
of sentiments. He acknowledged that 
my observation was just, as referring to 
his former conduct; and emphatically 
concluded—“ my own words must rise 
up in judgment against me.” I recur to 
this great and enlightened authority for 
the rectitude of my position; and if in 
the vale of life he chose to deviate from 
his previous principles, sanctioned by 
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years and fortified by experience, I have 
et to learn the cause of his conversion. 
_ But we shall, my lords, take a more 
minute survey. At the very moment in 
which I address your lordships, the state 
of the African trade is thus: 183 vessels, 
measuring 49,065 tons, navigated by 
6,276 seamen. Having given this account 
of the African trade, and brought it down 
to the present moment, I beg leave to call 
your attention to the Sierra Leone com- 
pany, who are the petitioners in favour of 
this bill, Mr. Stevens has informed us, 
that the object of the company was not 60 
much that of commerce, as a total and 
complete abolition. While I bestow en- 
comiums on the power of the honesty of 
his avowal, I implore your particular at- 
tention, to the interest of the West-India 
merchants and planters, who adventure in 
colonial commerce, on the solemn pledge 
and honour of the British government. 
From what I have submitted to your 
lordships, it is evident that the trafic in 
slaves is congenial with the manners, laws, 
and customs of Africa. No wonder, 
therefore, that the chiefs, princes, and the 
different native powers of that country, 
should set their faces against the new 
settlers at’ Sierra Leone. Mr. Dawes 
and Mr. Macaulay, the only’two evidences 
produced at ‘the bar in favour of the bill, 
are men of the most accommodating me- 
mories. Mr, Dawes, does not recollect 
what both these gentlemen chose to call 
the Nova Scotia blacks. These blacks 
were slaves in the American colonies, and 
promised their freedom by royal procla- 
mation, upon condition of serving the 
whole war with the army. On the peace 
of 1783, these negroes were carried to 
the remaining part of the British settle- 
ments in North America, where the go- 
vernment of this country, with great libe- 
rality, gave them tools and utensils for 
the erection of houses and the cultivation 
of their lands; in addition to these cherish- 
ing acts, they were also supplied the first 
year with twelve months provisions; the 
second year with a sufficiency for six 
months; and the third year with’ what 
would answer for three months consump- 
tion. But in this instance, the fostering 
hand of government was stretched out in 
vain; these negroes, after the wanton con- 
sumption of the provisions so humanely 
bestowed upon them, sold their utensils of 
husbandry, relapsed into a state of idle- 
ness and dissipation, and by various stra- 
tagems arrived in this country, where they 
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were taken up by the Sierra Leone com- 
pany, to be transplanted as a colony on 
their part of the African shore. Can 
your Jordships be surprised, that with all 
the logical arguments of Mr. Stevens, the 
learned counsel should be obliged to ad- 
mit, that the imports from the establish- 
ment of the colony of Africa is 4,000/. per 
annum, while their expense is 10,0004 
Your lordships will observe, that the 
Sierra Leone company set out with a 
capital of 250,000/.; that Mr. Stevens has 
laboured to prove, that at present they 
are worth 50,000/., though I have the 
strongest reason to believe that they are 
not worth more than 30,000. By Mr. 
Stevens's own account, there is an annual 
deficit of 6,000/. a year; so that these 
great and flourishing colonists, as they 
wish to be thought, must shortly dissolve 
partnership, or continue trade at an im- 
mense loss. 
Considerin 
investigation 


the manper in which this 

been carried on by those 
noble peers who support the bill, I am 
confident that if Mr Mungo Park had 
been favourable to the abolition of this 
trade, he would have been brought to 
your lordships bar. I am, therefore, not 
a little surprised to hear Mr. Stevens 
quote certain pages in Mr. Park’s very 
excellent work. And nothing could so 
completely refute Mr. Stevens’s different 
uotations, as the simple, but elegant and 
orcible passage, quoted from the same 
author, by my valuable and learned friend, 
Mr. Law. The interior of Africa is at 
best but very little known to Europeans; 
nor indeed can it be a matter of astonish- 
ment, when, with one exception or two, 
the only occasions on which that coast has 
been visited by Europeans, were for the 
purposes of traffic; and it is well koown, 
that on such adventures, the whole time 
of the merchants and masters of vessels is 
occupied by objects of commerce. But 
it is to me highly gratifying, that the un- 
digested and simple account, presented at 
your lordships bar by the African mer- 
chants, agrees with the statement of Mr. 
Park, relative to the intended prohibited, 
district. It is therefore but fair to pre- 
sume, that had Mr. Park, or any other 
impartial traveller, visited the other parts 
of the slave coasts, the evidence produced 
upon the general investigation by the Afri- 
can merchants, would have proved equally 
true and correct. For the sake of huma- 
nity, therefore, my lords, this trade ought 


to continue; for how many millions of 
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lives have been saved in the kingdom of 
Dahomy ; and how much bloodsbed has 
been spared amongst the wretched and 
micerable victims in that quarter of the 
globe, thus reécued from the knife !—Mr. 
Macaulay has given a very minute account 
on the subject of kidnapping, in which he 
does not dare to insinuate that the British 
trader is indirectly concerned. As for 
wars pia, Pie cause of slavery, it is 
proved by Mr. Park, that whether upon 
the coast or the interior, so far from that 
being favourable to the slave trade, in 
either situation the trade for the time is 
utterly suspended ! therefore it is not the 
interest of the British trader to encourage 
wars amongst the natives. 

In all climates, where food is easily ob- 
tained, cultivation is little attended to. 
Mr. Park bears strong testimany to that 
fact. For having been in the East Indies, 
on mentioning to the inbabitants of the 
interior of Africa the advantageous uses to 
which the elephant and bullock ere a 
plied on that continent, the natives laugh- 
ed at him, and observed, that the only 
beast of burthen was the ass. Whenever 
a famine arises in any country where cul- 
tivation is little known, the consequences 
must-indeed be fatal; and during dearths, 
Mr. Park mentions several instances of the 
natives selling themselves for food.—As 
for crimes being the cause of Slavery in 
Africa, it is, my lords, even no more than 
the law of this country; for what are the 
convicts that are anoually transported to 
Botany Bay but slaves? The last cause 
of slavery in Africa, is the crime of witch- 
craft. Now, though this country has 
been for many centuries under the benign 
influence of christianity, at the close of 
the last century, people were tried and 
convicted of wit - Can your lord- 
ships, therefore, be astonished, that the 
wild, ferocious, and ignorant African, 
should frequently consider persons guilty 
of a communication with evil spirits? 
-~I have heard that the staple commodity 
af Africa is slaves. Every other article 
of commerce, even including ivory, is 
very small; and many of these articles, it 
has been satisfactorily proved at your 
lordships bar, have lain upon the hands of 
the merchants of this country at a consi- 
derable loss. It has been stated by Mr. 
Macaulay and Mr. Dawes, that the grumat- 
tees, or domestic slaves, who attend the 
caravans of slaves down te the coast, 
must be in great numbers, ia order to 
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tures bartered for a ton of ivory. It isa 
very specious, though a very fallacious 
argument, in support of the idea intended 
to be impressed upon your lordships 
minds by the friends of the bill, that the 
slave trade is not so materially an object 
with the natives, as that.of me produce 
tions in Africa. Mr. Macaulay and Mr. 
Dawes are obliged to admit, that the 
ivory brought down to the markets is 
suspended upon the backs of the slaves 
for sale, and, consequently, that it cannat 
be brought down from the interior in any 
other maoner: from my own experience, 
amongst the Indians in North America, 
the use of any beast to carry burthens ig 
Africa. The 
reason I take to be the same with the Ine 
dians as with the Africans, namely, that 

conveyance is water-catriage ; aad 
that the Africans, as well as the North 
American Indians, have only a few carry- 
ing places between their great water com- 
munication: therefore, it is evident that 
these goods, bartered in lieu of ivory, are 
only carried short distances by men, ‘and 
transported chiefly by water. Far be it 
from me, my lords, to draw any insidious 
inference from the evidence of Mr. 
Macaulay or Mr. Dawes, relative to. grus 
mattees, or domestic slaves employee by 
the colony, notwithstanding that the 
charter does not permit such a conduct, 
directly or indirectly ; but slavery is so 
congenial te the laws, habits, and customs 
of Africa, that even Mr. Park was net 
able to distinguish the freeman from the 
slave. 

I do not wish to make any wrong im- 
pression on the minds of your lordships ; 
but a man less suspicious than myself 
might have good grounds for insinuating, 
that some yoga of the Sierra mere 
company view, with an envious eye, t 
advantenoous traffic now carried Ae be- 
tween the African and British trader. If 
the grand object of the company, like 
every other commercial association, be 
gain rather than loss, I have a right to 
thiak that some of the members lament 
their exclusion from the slaveArade. If 
there be no cause for this suspicion, why 
melest and annoy the British trader in 
the exercise of that traffic, sanctioned for 
such a long series of years by eustom and 
by parliament? Surveying the subject in 
this view, I have a right to maintain, that 
the British legislature, on the passing of 
the act for incorporating and establishing 
the Sierra Leone company, renewed 
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confirmed all their former acts in favour 
of the slave trade. So tender wae the 

arliament of 1790, about the acknow- 
fedged right of the British trader to Africa, 
that fearful of affecting the interest of the 
West India merchants and planters, by 
the monopoly or prohibition of the slave 
trade, they cautiously introduced in the 
bill, for the establishment of the Sierra 
Leone company, the following protecting 
clause: ‘ Provided also, that it shall not 
be lawful for the said company, either 
directly or indirectly, to deal or traffic in 
the buying or selling of slaves, or in any 
matter whatsoever to have, hold, appro- 

riate, or employ any person or persons, 
in a state.of slavery, in the service of the 
said company.” In another part of the 
same law is a clause, expressly ‘“ securing 
the British merchants. to Africa from the 
operations of the act.” What amI to 
conclude from this protecting clause, but 
that the wisdom of parliament, penetrating 
into futurity, had resolved that all the 
former acts of the legislature should be 
respected and confirmed beyond the pos- 
sibility of a doubt? I confess my asto- 
nishment at the presumption of the men 
calling themselves the Sierra Leone com- 
pany: They audaciously appear at your 
ordships bar, and arrogantly insinuate, 
that you are incapable of deciding on the 
merits or demerits of an important case of 
legislation. On the ill-founded plea of 
humanity, they desire you to relinquish 
your colonial wealth, the sinews of our 
commercial existence, and sink into insig- 
nificance and contempt in the eyes of 
Europe and the world, by the adoption 
of their new system of philosophy and 
humanity. They call upon you to dis- 
franchise the West India merchants and 
planters, to depopulate Liverpool, and 
to deprive some thousands of industrious 
and respectable men of their birth-right 
as British subjects. 

It has been falsely asserted, that Eu- 
ropean nations only carry on the slave 
trade with Africa. Even Mr. Stevens al- 
lows, that blacks are carried into Turkey, 
for the purposes of state, of luxury, and 
even for the seraglios of Mahometans. 
As to the fact, I will admit that gentleman 
to be right; but he is erroneous as to 
numbers; for, my lords, the numbers an- 
nually transported by the Eastern chan- 
nels to Turkey, to Egypt, to Russia, and 
to the East Indies, are immense. I will 
not shock your lordships minds by the 
horrid cruelties and barbarities which the 
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miserable and devoted wretohes experi- 
ence for the gratification of their Maho- 
medan and Eastern masters. And here 
I have a right to draw a contrast between 
the humanity of the West India traders, 
and the atrocity of those now described. 
In one case, we find the milk of human 
kindness: in the other, acts of turpitude 
and violence which outrage the sensibili- 
ties of nature, and mortify and disgrace 
mankind. The Portuguese transport 
40,000 annually to the Brazils. The 
French, previous to the revolution, sup- 
plied their own islands with negroes from 
the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Portuguese and native merchants in 
India, carry on at this time the slave trade 
through Bombay. Since that period, a 
tax has been laid upon the importation of 
negroes into that: place by British mer- 
chants. . I dare say, the East India oom- 
pany were actuated by the most laudeble 
niotives, when they imposed a duty upon 
the importation of negroes in British bot- 
toms; but with all deference to that re- 
spectable association, I think it a matter 
of great national importance, seriously to 
consider, how far it is prudent to encour- 
age not only the Portuguese, but even 
the native powers, in efforts for the im- 
provement of navigation, and the conse- 
quent increase of seamen, in seas so re- 
remote from our home possessions. And 
here, my lords, I wish to remark, that this 
observation arises from pure motives of 
patriotism, as I am fearful of impolicy 
and danger from such rival powers, when 
usurping and armed with the authority of 
the moment.—Permit me, my lords, to il- 
lustrate these observations by some addi- 
tional truths. It is a fact, well known to 
every British officer of the army and navy 
who has been at Gibraltar, that the em- 
peror of Morocco has a very large black 
army within his dominions, the number of 
which he regularly maintains by sending 
down armed moors to bring away, by 
furce, the negroes from their wives and 
families, without the advantage of barter, 
and without the most distant respect to 
the customs and manners of the Africans. 
I shall conclude my remarks on Africa 
with the memorable words of Mr. Park : 
‘Such are the general outlines of that 
system of slavery which prevails in Africa ; 
and itis evident from its nature and ex- 
tent, that it is a system of no modern date. ° 
It probably had its origin with remote 
ages of antiquity before the Mahomedans 
explored a path across the desert. How 
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far it is maintained and supported by the 
slave traffic, which for 200 years, the 
natives of Europe, have carried on with 
the natives of the coast, it is not in. my 
power to explain. If my sentiments 
shouki be required concerning the effect 
which a discontinuance of that commerce 
would produce on the manners of the 
alive T should have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that in the present unenlightened state 
of their minds, the effect would neither be 
so extensive nor beneficial, as many. wor- 
thy persons fondly expect.’ 

Having left the African coast, I now 
come, my lords, to the Middle Passage. 
1 am, and always shall be, a sincere friend 
to wise and humane regulations in trans- 
pone the negroes from Africa to the 

est ladies. The noble earl ( Liverpool), 
in the year 1788, brought in the first 
Carrying bill; a very wise and useful 
measure. Let foreign nations make no 
regulations for their own vessels, and 
import into their own islands, disease and 
discontent amongst the slaves brought 
from the coast of Africa; we, thank God, 
are actuated by other considerations than 
mere gain. We are actuated by princi- 
ples ofhumanity. Out of 15,508 negroes, 
shipped in 1796, 559 died, being about 


$4 per cent. According to the new Car-: 


rying bill, the above 15,508 negroes will 
be reduced to 10,252, which is a reduc- 
tion of one third. Your -lordships will 
therefore perceive, that every attention 
has not only been pe ‘to the health of 
the slaves, but by the experience of eleven 
years, that object has been completely 
established. ; . | 
Having now brought your lordships to 
the West Indies, I trust I may be allowed 
for a moment to pause, and consider a 
little who are the West India proprietors : 
They are our fellow-subjects; they are 
Englishmen; they are, if not born, at 
Jeast educated in this country. From lo- 
cal knowledge, and personal experience, 
I must bear testimony to the affection and 
to the loyalty they entertain for their 
king and the mother country. It has been 
frequently mentioned, whenever this ques- 
tion has been agitated in this House: the 
riches and flourishing state of the West 
Indies. I admit it, and rejoice at the 
fact; and may, therefore, fairly assert, 
that in a free country, where, thank God, 
every thing is to be attained by indivi- 
duals, it cannot be supposed that a West 
India proprietor pays less attention to the 
education of his child than any other. Bri- 
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tish subject; and indeed, your lordships 
know, that the great schools of Eton, 
Westminster, Harrow, and Winchester, 
are full of the eons of the West Indians. 
It would be a reflection indeed, which the 
right reverend and learned prelates I am 
sure would contradict, to say, that young 
men quitting these great public schools, 
to complete their educations at the semi- 
naries of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
universities of Scotland and _ Ireland, 
should turn out disgraceful to human na- 
ture, and destitute of heart and common 
feeling. Facts, my lords, speak for them- 
selves :. Since the commencement of the 
French war, three events have arisen in 
the British West India islands. The first, 
the Maroon war, in the island of Jamaica. 
A tribe of Coromantine negroes (part of 
the Maroons), in amity with the British 
nation, unjustly made war upon the inha- 
bitants of Jamaica. From the British of- 
ficers employed in that war, I understand 
these Maroons, notwithstanding constant. 
intercourse of more than a century with. 
christians, to be totally void of all religion 
whatsoever ; to be completely savage and 
barbarous, and to go entirely naked, with 
the exception of short trowsers. Neither 
have they, though surrounded by the Bri- 
tish plantations, shown any degree of cul- 
tivation excepting by the provisions which 
they grow for their own use. During this 
Maroon war, the slaves on the island of 
Jamaica remained quiet, peaceable, loyal, 
and affectionate. The war was soon con- 
cluded, and the slaves had the warmest: 
approbation of their masters.—In the is- 
land of St. Vincent the second event took: 
place, namely, the Carib war. The Ca- 
ribs are the aborigines of the country, and: 
were permitted to remain in quiet posses-" 
sion upon the mountains of that island. It 
was not till the peace of 1763, that St. 
Vincent was entirely ceded to the king of 
Great Britain; and the Caribs, previous 
to this cession to England, having had 
communication with the French, main- 
tained it during.the whole of the peace.: ‘ 
The island was consequently captured last 
war with the assistance of the Caribs ; and 
this war, at the instigation of the French, : 
the Caribs began a new rupture with the: 
British inhabitants of St. Vincent’s. Hos- 
tilities were fortunately concluded, and 
the Caribs, since that time, have been re- 
moved off the island. During this war, : 
the slaves upon the different estates have: 
remained steady and quiet, and still con- 
tinue loyal and dutiful to their masters.— 
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The third and last event’ was, I corifess'an | most cases, diminish, there is consequently 
insurrection of slaves in the island of Gre- ]a very great inconvenience. In case the 
nada; but, my lords, it was an insurrec- | abolition should unfortunately take place, 
tion of French slaves belonging to French | the English planter, more active and more 
masters, tainted with French principles; | fertile at expedients of commerce than 
for even at that time the slaves belonging | any other, would inevitably, upon those 
to the British never joined in the revolt, | estates that increase in negro popalation, 
but remained quiet upon the plantations | turn slave-breeder, and then supply dif- 
of their owners. I trust that these three | ferent states and different islands. The 
material circumstancess will bear me out | consequences that have been so often 
in my assertion respecting the general | drawn (the tearing of the slave from his 
good treatment of the British planters to | country and family), would indeed, in 
their slaves in the West Indies. I may-|this case, take effect, for the civilized and 
also with truth affirm, that the treatment | domiciliated slave would be torn from his 
of the negro slaves in the British islands, | family and connexions, to supply the de- 
is far superior to that of all foreign na-/|fieiencies on those estates and islands 
tions. where the negro population does not in- 
In the session of 1707, the House of | crease. 
Commons, presented an address to his} All European nations are anxious to 
majesty, and a circular letter was sent out | wrest this valuable trade out of our hands. 
tothe different governors in the British | I shall not advance as an argument that 
West Indies, to recommend colonial regu- | the French have abolished the trade, be- 
lations, and to pass different acts of the | cause they have at this time no settlements 
legislature for the amelioration of slaves.|in the West Indies. That is a specious 
Ie is with real pleasure I can observe,.| but a weak position. I have every reason 
that the British planters in the different | to believe, that the motive for the removal 
islands have given the most satisfactory | of Victor Hugues from Gaudaloupe, by 
answers upon that subject. All the islands | the French Directory, was for the ex 
indeed have taken some steps, except the | purpose of re-establishing the slave trade 
island of Dominica, where the assembly | in that island, which, since the passing of 
happened to be dissolved. And it is but | the abolition, had been found very benefi- 
hay to the hil uit of the British | cial ina state point ‘of view. new 
est India i to observe, that all | opinions adoptedia France, productive of 
that has been gained upon the subject of | anarchy and confusion, were certainly 
the amelioration of the state of the negro.| consonant to the sudden impulse for the 
is, that that is now made law which before | abolition. By the circumstances stated, 
was a universal and established custom. | respecting Gaudaloupe, it is evident, that 
In 1787, the island of Jamaica was in ex- | there is a considerable change of opinion 
treme distress for provisions, and the as- | on this subject in France: and that opi- 
sembly presented an address to the then | nion has been strongly corroborated by a 
governor, to induce him to allow supplies | reference to the pos of the Portuguese, 
to be imported in American vessels. They | who carry on that trade with great ad- 
therein state, that between 1780 and 1787, | vantage and profit. Much stress has been 
from the dreadful effects of hurricanes, | laid upon the abolition of the trade by the 
the negro population was 15,000 short of | Danes. But I now hold in my hand a 
what it was in 1780. It is true, that upon | bill. received this day, drawn upon the 
some estates, the negro population may | Danish consul in this country, in payment 
and does increase ; and it is equally clear, | for slaves bought so late as the 12th of 
that upon many others it rapidly dimi- | February last; and it is equally well as- 
nishes: consequently the. planters are | certained, that the Danish factors have, 
obliged to purchase slaves annually. ‘In | within these last twelve months, returned 
the island of Jamaica, a particular friend | to the coast of Africa. Some enthusiasts 
of mine has two adjoining estates, both in | have endeavoured to maintain, that Ame- 
Montego bay. On the one the negroes | rica has abandoned the slave trade; but it 
increase ; and on the other, though ad-| is a fact upon record, that the Americans 
jacent, they are obliged, by the decrease | are now carrying it‘on for the Spaniards ; 
of population, to make annual purchases. | and, notwithstanding an act of abolition 
Some estates in St. Vincent's inerease, | has passed the congress, the Laie 
whilst in Tobago there is little probabi- | of that country is not sufficiently strong to 
lity of an increase; and as the latter, in| enforce its own laws on this particular 
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subject. This spirit of resistance to the 
-American legislature is not a little height- 
ened by the many advantages obtained 
under the sanction of the Spanish govern- 
ment. 
- -I come now, my lords to the last, 
though not the least part of the subject 
namely the importance of the West In- 
dies. In 1788, the British West India 
capital amounted to seventy millions ster- 
ling ; employing 689 vessels, 148,176 tons, 
navigated by 14,000 seamen. The gross 
duties to the British empire, 1,800,000/. In 
1796, the trade required 350,230 tons, na- 
vigated by 24,000 seamen. If the value 
of the conquests from the French Spa- 
niards, and Dutch, amounting to at least 
20,000,0002. be added, I may safely assert, 
that the present British capital in the 
West Indies, is equal to 100 millions 
sterling. A sum which demands your 
most serious consideration, before you 
consent to the abolition of that trade with- 
- out which it could not exist. When I say, 
that, on the proof of this interesting fact 
I repose the whole strength of my argu- 
ment, I am confident that your lordships 
will pause, and fully weigh the conse- 
quences of your vote this evening. I am 
confident that, as the hereditary guardians 
of British subjects, you will stretch out 
your hands to protect, not to destroy: I 
am confident that, as hereditary counsel- 
lors of the crown, you will give life and 
spirit, instead of dejection and death, to 
a most loyal description of his majesty's 
subjects. 

ord Grenville observed, that on what 
had fallen from the illustrious duke he did 
not mcan to comment: between him and 
that royal personage there could be no 
personal debate, because between them 
there was no equality—— 

Lord Romney called to order. He 
agreed with the noble secretary of state, 
that personally there was no equality be- 
tween an illustrious prince and any other 
member of that House: there could be 
no equality: personal equality between 
his royal highness and any other member 
then in the House, there was none; but 
he always understood that his majesty, 
having called any person to a seat in that 
House, gave him an equality with any 


other personage in it, as to the right of 


speaking. 

Lord Grenville said lve was far from tak- 
ing it unkind, that his noble relation had 
spoken to order. He was clearly con- 
vinced, however, that he had infringed 
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upon no rule of order. ‘He questioned 
no right of speech in that House: he 
only said, that between his royal highness 
and himself, there could be no debate per- 
sonally, because there was no equality. 
Lord Thurlow said :—I wish to have i¢ 
clearly understood, whether it is the cone 
stitution of this House, that we are un- 
ee in our right to speak here. I am one 
of the lowest in point of rank. 1 contend 
not for superiority of talent, or for any 
preference whatever; but I claim to be 
exactly equal, not only to the illustrious 
personage who has just spoken, but also 
with the prince of Wales, if he were pre- 
sent in this House, and acting as a peer 
of parliament. I know of no difference 
between peers of parliament, considered 
in their parliamentary character, and I da 
think that the lowest in rank in the House — 
is equal to the highest, while we are de- 
bating. If rank or talents created an 
inequality in our right to speak in this 
House, the illustrious personage who has, 
just spoken would have a higher right than 
I pretend to have; but I do claim for my 
humble self, an equality with every prince 
of the blood, or any other who has a seat 
in this House to speak my sentiments. 
Lord Grenville observed, that he wae 
not convinced by what had fallen from 
either of the two noble lords, and theree 
fore he would proceed to discuss the ques- 
tion on its own merits simply. The first 
thing which the House had to consider 
was, the nature of the present bill. Before 
he came to that point, he would declare 
generally, that no advantage which indi- 
viduals, or the public, could derive from 
the continuance of the slave trade between 
the coast of Africa and the West Indies, 
should ever induce him to give it his ap- 
probation, or to consider it in any other 
light than a system of fraud, robbery, 
and murder. But detestable as that sys- 
tem was, it was not the object of this bill 
to do it away; it was to prevent its conti- 
nuance in a particular spot, where it was 
carried on under circumstances of aggra- 
vation tenfold greater than in any other 
place. The quantity of district from 


' which the bill went to prohibit the trade, 


was about one-fourth of the whole of the . 


' coast on which the trade was carried on. - 


It could not therefore be contended, that 

the trade would be so far injured as to stop 

those supplies which the colonies were 

said to stand in need of; but still less 

could such a proposition be maintained, 

after it had appeared in evidence at their 
[4B] 
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lordships’ bar, that the number of staves 
annually exported from this district 
amounted to Fittle more than 3,000, mak- 
ing only one-twentieth part of all the 
slaves carried away from the coast of 
Africa during the course of a year in Bri- 
tish ships. It was extremely important 
for their lordships to consider what was 
the cause of this comparatively small num- 
ber. It was proved from the evidence, that 
it was owiog to the depopulation of the 
country, in consequence of the numbers 
of slaves that had been carried away from 
this coast, because it lay nearer to the 
West Indies than the other coasts. If any 
noble lord doubted this depopulation, let 
him but recollect that part of the evidence 
which stated, that the ships which stopped 
to take up slaves at this coast spent some 
months longer in completing their voyage 
than the vessels that went farther off; and 
that this was caused by their being obliged 
to wait so long a time before they could 
eomplete their Si aaa with regard 
to the injury which it was said the colo- 
nies would sustain from stopping the trade 
on this district, he would again call their 
lordships attention to the evidence, which 
stated, that not one of the 3,000 slaves 
annually exported from this coast, were 
carried to any of our West India posses. 
sions which were the property of West 
India merchants; but that they were for 
several years sold at Demarara, and some 
places on the coust of America. There- 
fore if the House should pass the present 
bil), the people in the West Indies would 
not know, except by report, that such a 
Jaw existed. It was evident, therefore, 
that the restriction from trading on this 
coast could neither injure our colonies, 
‘nor materially affect the persons imme- 
diately concerned inthe trade. But there 
were other parties whose interests de- 
served to be consulted as much as those 
concerned in the slave trade. This was 
the Sierra Leone company ; a company 
which originated from the purest princi- 
he of philanthropy, and which was 

ighly deserving of praise and encourage- 
ment. Onc of the counsel who had 
lately appeared at the bar against this bill, 
spoke in a sneering manner of this com- 
pany, and of the feeble attempts it had 
made in producing any articles of trade. 
But he would ask noble lords, whether 
any of those colonies, which were now 
rich and flourishing states in America, had 
ip the space of fifty years after their first 
cetablishment, maic a greater progress 
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tlian the Sierra Leone company had done 
In the space of seven yeats? Was it né- 
thing that this company had iniported 
ivory into Great Britain, and were li 

to carry that trade to a considerable ex 
tent? Was it nothing that they had dis- 
covered a dye which could colour a much 
finer blue than indigo? Was it nothing 
that the company Fad cultivated cotten, 
whieh promised to be very preductive ? 
But, upon this part of the subject; it had’ 
been argued by counsel, that this cultiva- 
tion of cotton would injure the planters 
in the West Indies. If any noble lotd 
suffered such an argument to weigh with 
him for a moment, he would inform him, 
that such was, at this moment, the scarcity 
of cotton, that manufacturers could not 
carry on their business for want of it. In 
short, the Sierra Leone compasy had 
made efforts that promised hereafter to be 
of the most essential benefit to this 
country. There was no part of the globe 
on which it was not possible to produce 
things useful for man.. Africa, which was 
hitherto regarded only for the purpose of 
being pillaged and desolated, posseseed 
all these natural advantages in common 
with other parts of the world. All thas 
was now required of the House was, that 
it would sanction a measure which had 
for its object, not only the improvement 
of such advantages under the care of this 
highly valuable body of men he was speak- 
ing of, bat also to rescue from the most 
dreadful calamities a country that had 
long been a prey to rapine and cruelty.. 
Was this country capable of being im- 
proved? It was. And the negroes were 
capable of civilization. Let any noble 
lord, who wished to satisfy himself on the 
subject, read the accoont of Mr. Park's 
travels, and there he would find, that 
those people who lived in the imterior of 
the country were in a state of civilization ; 
that they cultivated land, and that they 
were capable of practising all the social 
virtucs, and all those acts of hospitakty 
and kindness which would do honour to 
the most polished societies. Very different, 
however, was thc situation of the countries 
bordering on the coasts. All history 
proved, that wherever a trade was carried 
on in slaves, that country must be in & 
state of barbarism. In the first or second 
page of Thucydides, it would be found 
that at ohe time all the states of Greece 
which bordered on the sea, were in an 
uncivilized and savage state, ‘because in 


; those ‘places a trade had been catried ‘on 
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in slaves ; and such was also the case with 
our ewn island at the time the Romans 
ipveded it.. In like manner, she country 
which was now the object of diseussion, 
was in the mest dreadful state, in conse- 
pence of this nelarigus and bloody traf: 
c; in the course of which captains of 
ships had fraudulently swept away whole 
families. Some of these captains. had 
lately appeared at the bar as witnesses— 
the deat instance he had seen of persons 
swearing on a question ia which they were 
interested. Four of them swore that it 
was absolutely necessary for ships trading 
to the Leeward coast to stop at the prohi- 
bited district for provisions, and that they 
hed stopt there. By his direetions their 
log-beoks were brought forward on the 
fallowing day, when it appeared that they 
had aot stopped on this coast; and that, 
so far from its being necessary to stop, 
not above one or two ships out of 100 hed 
stopped there. He would not express 
what he felt on this occasion; but if 
their lordships, at the time these men 
geve their evidence, bad been sitting in a 
judicial instead of a legislative capacity, 
he was confident they would have adepted 
a proceeding different from what they had 
done. He would mention another fact, 
to show the peculiar cruelty of trading to 
this coast: on account of the length of 
time that elapsed before the ships com- 
" pleted their cargoes of slaves, a merely 
te an extraordinary extent always too 
place amongst these unhappy wretches, 
whoee fate he would eall by no other name 
than that of murder. Such were the de- 
lorable scenes which this eountry exhi- 
ited w~this country, whose eding 
wounds the present bill proposed to heal. 
No consideration of interest should induec 
that House for a moment to delay this act 
ef justice, # the argument of interest 
eould be urged with any truth; but it 
could net ; for it had been proved, that 
the trade whose abolitioa was sought for, 
was productive of very little iaterest, but 
of great calamity. 
The Earl of Westmorland said -—~After 
all the abuse and the clamour which, both 
ya and out of parliament, have been 
thrown u the slave trade, with great 
embarrassment, { should offer myself to 
our lordships to oppose -this measure, 
If I did not feel that there was a duty su- 
perior to such considerations—a duty to 
protect the rights, the property, the in- 
tereets of the subjects of England, the 
commerce of the merchants, the property 
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of the planters of the West-Indies, whilsts 
at the same time, I feel that I am neither 
deserting the cause of humanity nor the 
cause of the natives of Africa.—It has 
been the practice upon this occasion to 
endeavour towork upon your lordships pas- 
sions, by animated descriptions of the mise- 
ries of the slave trade and slavery, pay- 
ing no great respect to your lordships 
by insinuating that such pictures were 
necessary to rouse your feelings. But, in 
my judgment, the time would have been 
better spent if it had been employed in 
showing in what manner the bill betore us 
would tend to remedy any one of the 
enormities complained of. After, how- 
ever, all the abuse which has been poured 
upon this suhject, I trust I shall not give 
ottence, if, in wrping the blood and dirt 
from my own face, I should happen te 
Scatter it a little around me; and if this 
celebrated Sierre Leone company, these 
amis des ~oirs, these dealers in ivory 
and benevolence, at the expense of the 
bloed and treasure of other men, shall 
feel a little the effect of the rebound, and 
shall not appear in that light, either of 
humanity or disinterestedness, in which 
they would wish to describe themselves. 

It is, my lords, a peculiar satisfaction 
to me to see an attendance of the re- 
verend bench, the respect and dignity of 
whose characters must always give con- 
sideration and weight; and I rely upon 
having their support ia resisting a mea- 
sure which I shall show to be only, under 
specious pretences, an organization of 
bloodshed, and a bounty upon enor- 
mities. 

This bill is to limit the trading in slaves 
from a certain part of the Coast of Africa, 
for the purpose of supporting the Sierra 
Leone company, and introducing civili- 
zation and English manufactures; but it 
has, in truth, no such object, nor do its 
provisions at all tend to that point. It is 
only under certain specious pretences, to 
induce your lordships to adopt the prin- 
ciple of abolition, with a view to lead to 
the abolition of the slave trade, and, as 
a certain corollary, the abolition of the 
negro-slavery inthe West-Indies. About 
ten years ago the House of Commons 
sent up to your lordships certain resolu- 
tions for the abolition of the slave trade. 
Your lordships, with that humanity which 
has distinguished you upon all occasions, 
passed regulations for the conduct of that 
trade. But the question of abolition 
struck your lordships as of serious ime 
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portance: you hesitated, you went into 
@n inquiry; and, in having given no an- 
ewer, you have in a manner negatived 
those propositions, and I do not see with 
what consistency you can adopt this mea- 
sure of abolition in part, when the in- 
vestigation is unfinished. The question 
of abolition seemed to involve serious in- 
terests and doubts; but nothing seemed 
more to require investigation than, Whe- 
aher the abolition would in the slightest 
degree serve the cause of humanity in 
Africa? With this view it) was essential 
to know what was the state of Africa; 
for, my lords, it was possible that such 
might be the conditions of the persons 
who are the object of this tratlc, that 
the transportation to the West Indies 
might be the sparing of human blood, 
and an amelioration of their condition. 

It may be supposed that the slaves 
consist generally of three descriptions of 
persons; slaves by birth, slaves by war, 
and slaves by conviction of crimes. I 
trust it requires no great eloquence to 
show that it may be possible to a slave, 
subject to a brutal and savage master, 
over whom there is no control, who has 
the power of lite, and death, and fortune 
—it might be an amelioration of his con- 
dition to be conveyed to the West In- 
dies, put under the protection of the 
English laws, and have an opportunity of 
being instructed in the blessings of the 
Christian religion. Less time would it 
require to prove that, in the case of con- 
victs and prisoners of war, it would serve 
the cause of humanity, by sparing the 
lives of those who would otherwise be 

t to death. But here it is said, that 

oth the wars and convictions are made 
for the purpose of acquiring slaves. 
With respect to convictions, how can it 
be known? Your information must come 
from the slave; and even in this country, 
persons fuund guilty are not always sa- 
tishied with their verdict. As to wars, can 
it be conceived that wars are undertaken 
solely for the purpose of making slaves ? 
Other causes of war exist in human na- 
ture; in Eurepe we make not slaves of 
our prisoners, and yet, at this moment is 
Europe deluged in blood by a war, made 
upon the pretence of serving the rights 
of man and the cause of humanity.—The 
question, then, of humanity, as far as re- 
gurds Africa would appear, to say the 
least, exceedingly doubtful; but I would 
give up that part of the argument, IL 
would allow every cruelty, every enor- 
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mity, that ever has been invented,. ex- 
aggerated, or circulated, and I beg to 
ask, having done so, what single step 
is gained towards the cause of humanity 
by this bill in particular, or any other 
that has been thought of, whilst the trade 
is carried on by other nations ? 

But other nations have given up the 
trade. The French have given it up: 

Jam nova progenies celo demittitur alto 

Hic et, siqua manent sceleris vestigia nostri 

Irrita perpetua solvent formidine terras. 
Are we to take example from France? 
Are we to learn mercy from the bathings 
in the Loire, or humanity from the Place 
at Lyons? Are they to make amends to 
God and man for their atrocities in Eu- 
rope by their kindness to the natives of 
Africa? True it is, that the first instru- 
ments by which that unfortunate country 
was involved in its horrors and desola- 
tions, was by the amis: des noirs work- 
ing on the miods of the people upon this 
subject: let the smoking plains of St. 
Domingo speak the humanity of these 
agitators. But is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that whenever peace shall come, and 
this country shall have engrossed every 
other trade, those tygers in human frame 
will not seize a lucrative trade which we. 
should have relinquished? — Next the . 
Americans: they have abolished the slave 
trade. Perhaps so: and this makes the 
strongest argument to my mind against 
this bill. For read any voyage or travel 
in Africa, attend to every witness at the 
bar, and you are constantly shocked by 
accounts of American slave ships, who, 
without any control, are guilty of cruel- 
ties and improprieties. But will the king 
of Spain stop the working of his mines 
to please the Sierra Leone company? 
Will the Portuguese stop the cultivation 
of the Brazils? Will the Dutch, the 
Danes, the Swedes, the Germans, the 
Hamburghers? Nay more, the Irish (but 
I shall speak to that presently) give 
up the trade to please the Sierra Leone 
company? And if they all would, would 
the Mahometans? Would the deys of 
Tunis and Algiers, the beys of Egypt, 
quit the purchase of slaves to please 
Sierra Leone company? What, then, is 
the effect of your regulations? That you 
throw these persons from a situation 
where you can regulate and preserve their 
health in the passage, can protect them 
in the West Indies by your laws, and 
throw them into the hands of those over 
whom you have no control; or is at that 
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a Portuguese slave captain is more mer- ! tempted to take part with and take up 


ciful than an English one? Or that work- 
ing in the mines of Spain is more sa- 
lubrious than the plantations of Jamaica? 
But here it has been said, “let us re- 
lieve ourselves from this trade, if other 
nations carry it on, let the.blood be on 
their beads.”” [A loud hear! from lord 
Holland.] Iam glad my arguments 
please the noble lord; for my part, I ad- 
mire not much that humanity that con- 
sists in spilling the blood and increasing 
the miseries of those whom you profess to 
protect. If, then, the question of the ope- 
ration towards the cause of humanity is 
doubtful, and all your regulations are per- 
fectly nugatory and inefficient, does it not 
become us to look to its operations to- 
wards ourselves, and to its effects on.our 
islands? What then seems the general 
admission of persons most conversant on 
this subject? That without an import of 
negroes your islands could not increase 
their cultivation. That they could not 
preserve their present state and cultivation 
without an import of negroes. That the 
ubolition would stop a very great trade 
and the export of your manufactures.’— 
It has been said, ‘that negroes can be 
raised cheaper and better than they can 
be purchased,” and as to the trade, that 
“ it is a bad trade, a losing trade,’’ that 
“the capital may be turned to a more 
beneficial aad Jucrative channel ;”’ but the 
merchants and manufacturers humbly at 
your bar solicit you to allow them to con- 
tinue a trade with the profits of which 
they are satisfied ; to be allowed to main- 
tain their families, and not to be turned 
from that course of life, in which they 
have earned their livelihood, to seck their 
bread in a new line of business they do 
not understand. With regard to the im- 
port of slaves, the planters almost unani- 
mously agree, that the abolition would be 
ruinous to them. Are you aware, m 
lords, of the effects of the agitation of this 
question? The papers on the table show 
you what a spirit is rising in the colonies 
upon this subject; convinced that these 
measures strike at the existence of their 
property, can you be surprised at their 
passions being irritated upon it? Have 
you well weighed the effects of this agi- 
tation on the black population of these 
colonies? Shall I be told that this law 
does not affect them ; make allowance for 
the distance, make allowance for exagge- 
ration and misstatement. When the go- 
vernment, when even clubs in France at- 


the cause of our people, did we not all see 
the dangerous consequences? What 
must be the feelin of the negroes when 
they are convinced that the government, 
the legislature of this country consider 
them as unjustly made slaves, as unjustly 
retained, and that the people of England 
have taken up their cause against their 
masters? Are you aware of the value 
of what you put to risk? From 70 to 
100 millions of property, 4 millions of ex- 
port, 8 millions of import, from 3 to 4 
millions of revenue ; shipping, sailors, and 
all the other advantages of this trade ; and 
would you put in doubt and question the 
work of centuries of industry and specu. 
lation, for the sake of the Sierra Leone 
age Bs Are we to alarm, to agitate, 
to sacrifice to false and exaggerated state- 
ments, to false and mistaken notions of. 
humanity, to the Sierra Leone company, 
those colonies that have resisted the mi- 
litary exertions of ancient France and an- 
cient Spain, and all the efforts of repub- 
lican anarchy and republican fanaticism ? 
—I shall, however, be told that they are 
alarmed without reason, that this bill does 
not affect them, that it has none of the 
consequences I apprehend. I think it 
has; I think it is the first step; but if I 
was convinced it had not, that they were 
alarmed without sufficient reason, still I 
should consider it equally unwise and im- 
politic to alarm the fears of good and 
loyal subjects, to alienate their affections, 
and to irritate their minds, at a moment 
when all our exertions are necessary to 
preserve us from the dangers with which 
we are threatened. It is far from my wish | 
to agitate delicate questions, but very see. 
rious ones arise out of this bill. First, my 
lords, it stirs the question of internal le- 
gislation in the colonies: this is a most 
important point, and what I think you 
would hardly agitate to please the Sierra 
Leone company. What is the next 
point? May I ask does, or does not, this 
bill legislate for Ireland; I conceive it 
cannot, then the bill is nugatory: but this, 
too, is a question you would hardly raise 
to please the Sierra Leone company. 

his bill professes to exclude the trade 
in slaves from certain parts of the coast, 
for the purpose of introducing civilization 
and English manufactures into Africa. 
How far the idea of altering the manners 
and customs of kingdoms larger than Eu- 
rope, by 9 miserable settlement on the 
coast, is worthy of a serious answer, I 
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ehall leave to your lordships decision. 
We will suppose, however, one of this 
eompany to apply toa Liverpool merchant 
-—he complains of the interruption by the 
slave trade, “we want a little territory, 
en arrondissement of our settlement, that 
we may carry on our commerce without 
competition.” Well, how much do you 
want? 300 leagues of coast. How much 
inland? To the Mediterranean ;. that 
where the best slaves are to be purchased, 
the cheapest, the shortest passage, the 
least loss in the voyage; where ships ge- 
nerally call and can best be supplied with 
ovisions, and where African sailors may 
e abtained to preserve the lives of the 
European sailors from the unhealthiness 
of the climate; and all this for the sake of 
humanity! When noble lords talk of hu- 
manity, I wish they would consider a little 
the humanity of encouraging this settle- 
ment ; they would take into consideration 
the number of persons who haye been 
consigned to death by these merciful 
hands in this settlement of misery aad 
disease. Nearly two-thirds of the unfor- 
tunate persons. who went there died in 
the firet years, and this sickness not acci- 
_ dental, for by the Jast account I have seen 
published by these gentlemen in 1797, 
the.sickness and mortality still continues 
greater than any year except the first. 
« If I give you these 300 leagues of coast, 
will you be satisfied?”” No; my object 
is to destroy your trade entirely. And 
if be had said yes, the mercbant might 
reply, ‘* I should not give you much cre- 
dit, as the clause and condition in your 
charter is specifically to prevent your in- 
terferiag with other traders; by this act 
you wish to exclude us.” 

Let ut come to the encouragement of 
this colony, and the introduction of Eng- 
lish manufactures. How the abolition of 
the slave trade is to have the effect of in- 
troducing English manufactures, I do not 
very distinctly see ; for it seems a curious 
way of introducing manufactures, and in- 
creasing trade, by excluding the priocipal 
article of trade and the staple of the coun- 
try. However, I will admit this, and let 
us see how it operates. It is universally 
allowed that the English, by their superior 
skill, capital and credit, excel every other 
nation, and in shert drive them from the 
trade. What, then, is the consequence 
of the English being excluded from this 
territory? That of course every other 
pation will croud where they do nat meet 
with sivals who are superior to them. In 
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fact, therefore, you increase the demands 
tor slaves and the ajave trade, within this 
district. If there is any truth in the 
stories, which are told, you will, with the 
demand increase the enormities ; and how 
will the slaves be paid for? By foreign 
manufactures. Then what is the effect 
of your Jaw? That within the district 
you mean to preclude, you will inerease 
the trade and the enormities of which you 
complaio, and can in no degree regulate ; 
and with respect to the English manufac- 
tures, the trade will be carried on to the 
exclusion of English and introduction of 
foreign manufactures ;—such is the na- 
tural operation. But, however, my lords, 
I will allow this company to be a little 
more sanguine, and carry their views far- 
ther. I will allow this great company, 
these emperors of the world, who mea- 
sure their empire by degrees and lines of 
the globe, to issue their orders and to be 
obeyed by all the princes of Europe, not 
to touch within. their imaginary live, not- 
withstanding the Dutch, the Dance, the 
French, the Portuguese, have forts and 
factories within this district. I will go 
farther ; they shall order and be obeyed. 
The princes of Africa, whose names, dis- 
tricts, countries, they know not of, whom 
I cannot better describe than in the words 
of Lucan, “et gens st qua jacet nascentt 
conscta Nilo,”—the dey of Algiers, the 
Mahometans of the borders of the desart, 
the beys of Egypt, and the emperor of 
Turkey, not to allow any slaves to be 
marched from these countries, or to be 
brought from or into their dominions ; all 
of whom are now in. the habit of purchas- 
ing slaves from these districts. The moet 
sanguine colonist could not desire more 
than this; what weuld be the effects? 
Why, within the protected district the 
slayes taken in war, and the coavicts 
would be put.to death. That this would 
be the case, apis from the evidence at 
the bar; but I want po witness to prove 
this ; when I know what the state of Afri- 
ca is, composed of small hostile tribes in 
the lowest state of barbarism, of different 
religions and languegea, there must be 
frequeot wars; and where there are no 
regular establishments to guard and main- 
tain prisoners, no parole of honour tu ex- 
change, the history of mankind is uade- 
niable to this point; what can the savage 
do to debarrass himself of his prisoner but 
put him to death? In respect to the rest 
of Africa, as the same demand will exist 
for slaves in snare confined limits, accord- 
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ing to the reasons assigned, the pretended | advanced, but as often refuted, agairist 
enortnities will increase with the increased | the total abolition of the stave trade. 
demand. What then is the effect of this | That was a measure which, he would 
bill, according to the most sanguine ex+ | always maintain, justice, humanity, and 
pectation? That within your own ima-| policy demanded; but he had not to 
ginaty dominions which you wish to pro- | argue on that ground at present, and 
tect, you will cause cruelty and slaughter, | would therefore confine himself to the 
and in the other parts of Africa you will | present measure. It had been said thae 
increase the demand for slaves, and every | the West India slaves were in a better 
atrocity and enormity you complain of. | situation than in their own country; but 
It has been talked of as a gradual abo- | he could not conceive why we should pre- 
lition, but it catinot bé considered in that | tend to decide what was best for an Af- 
light, as, except that it embarrasses, these | rican. He did not believe there was any 
regulations do not affect this paint. Re+| thing in nature which prevented the peo- 
specting the islands, it seemed to be ar- | ple of that country from judging for them. 
gued, that a stop to this trade was neces- | selves, with regard to their own interests: 
sary, in consequence of the danger from) | it had been proved that they were unwil. 
the too great increase of black population; | ling to be removed. It was next said; 
and this is, no doubt, a subject that well | that the prisoners taken: in war would be 
deserves yout serious consideration. Let | killed if they were not sold; but if there 
me place this in yout lordships view. | were no means of selling them, would the 
First, will you prevent the farther cultiva- | petty tyrants of Africa be so anxious to 
tion of your islands? Next, will you de- | make prisoners, as, from Mr. Park’s book, 
¢ree your colonies to decline? Are you | it appeared they were? Our West Ine 
resolved to pay to othet countries preat | dia colonies were very precarious 
sums, for cotton, coffee, indigo, and other | sessions. It had been declared by very 
articles your own colonies and subjects | great authority in another place (Mr. 
would prodace? When you sold the! Pitt), that unless some alteration took 
Jands and received the money from your | place with regard to the slave trade, their 
subjects in your French conquests, parti- | safety would be endangered ; and it was 
culerly St. Vincent’s, did you stipulate, | remarkable that those who so implicitly 
that the purchasets slrould not be per- | betreved his majesty’s ministers upon 
Mitted to cultivate them? I state these | every other subject, should refuse to be- 
things strongly, not that, perhaps, it may | lieve him on this, If these possessions 
be necessary, but that your lordships may | were insecure, would it not be prudent to: 
see the sabject in its proper light. For I | prepare another market from which we 
hold there exists in every state a power, | might procure the same productions ? 
when political necessity demands, to make | The Bishop of Rochester said: -~My 
both ‘public-and individual sacrifices for its | lords ; I hope I shall not trespass too tong: 
imimediate protection. Ihave alwayscon- | upon vour time; as § mean to confine 
ceived by all writers on the law of nations, | myself, as far as the course the debate 
that a state has a right to waste its fron- ; has taken will permit, to the marrow limits 
tiers for its defence; hereafter may arise | of the question which is immediately be- 
questivns of indemnity. But what I de- | fore the House—the bill upon the table ; 
sire is that we may look at the subject in | a subject quite distinct from the generat 
ail its views, in all its bearings; and that’) question of abolition. Not, my lords,.. 
if such a political necessity exists, that we | that my mind shrinks fromthe difficulty and: 
may calculate our risk, that we may cal- , magnitude of that general question: the 
calate our danger: that we may calculate | time, I trust, is at no great distance, when. 
at the same time the public and private | I shall rise before your lordships to ar- 
injary, the public and private mischief; | raign the justice and impolicy of that: 
that we thay act upon a considered com- | nefartous traffic ;—injustice which no con- 
parison of these diferent reasonings, and | siderations of poticy can extenuate; im- 
not act upon it in a concealed manner to | policy, equal in degree to the injustice. 
please the Sierra Leone company. And [ shall not be deterred from going 
Lord Holland said, that all the evil | openly into this discussion, from the dan- 
consequences which the opposers of the | ger supposed to attend the measure, and 
bill predicted would ensue from its being | the very agitation of the question, at this 
carried into effect, were a repetition of | season, ‘arising from the particular com- 
the arguments which had so often been | plexion of the times. I bow well that 
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the advocates for the slave trade have 
' Jong endeavoured to represent the project 
of abolition as,a branch of Jacobinism ; 
with which it is no more connected than 
it is with the religion of the Persees. 
My lords, we who contend for the aboli- 
tion proceed upon no visionary notions of 
equality and imprescriptible rights of 
men; we strenuously uphold the gradations 
of civil society: but we do indeed affirm, 
that those gradations both ways, both as- 
cending and descending, are limited. 
There is an exorbitance of power to 
which no good king will aspire; and 
there is an extreme condition of subjec- 
tion to which man cannot without in- 
justice be degraded ; and this, we say, 
is the condition of the African carried 
away into slavery. But as to any danger 
attending the measure of abolition at 
this particular season, I shall contend, 
when that question comes before you, that 
the danger is all on the other side; that 
the present times imperiously demand the 
abolition; that the continuance of the 
slave trade threatens new and increased 
dangers to civil society ; and that the con- 
tinuance of it, rather than the abolition, 
_is to be dreaded, as a probable means of 
setting a new edge upon the reeking knife 
of St. Domingo. 

But, my lords, this is not to the present 

rpose ; the question of abolition is not 
before you: the present bill is only to 
abolish the trade upon a certain portion 
of that coast on the whole of which it is 
at present exercised ; in order to remove 
certain obstacles which the slave trade 
carried on upon that part of the coast 
throws in the way of the colony of Sierra 
Leone. My lords; the part of the coast 
upon which the bill prohibits the trade is 
described to be that. which lies west of a 
line drawn due north from the southern- 
most part of Cape Palmas. Cape Palmas, 
your lordships know, is a point upon the 
coast of Africa, where the Grain coast on the 
west and the Tooth coast on the east meet 
in an angle. It lies in the latitude of five 
degrees, at least above 44 degrees, north ; 
and, as the coast is laid down by D’An- 
ville, as nearly as may be uoder the meri- 
dian of Gibraltar; but, according to the 
new map made by major Rennell from 
Mr. Park’s Travels, it lies about 2! de- 
grees west of the meridian of Gibraltar ; 
and of course, the line drawn due north 
from this Cape strikes into the ocean 
again a very little to the north of Cape 
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Blanco.* This bill, therefore, goes to 
prohibit the trade completely upon the 
whole of what is called the Windward 
Coast. I believe that the extent of the 
coast which the bill will cut off was fairly 
enough stated, by the witnesses against 
the bill, to be 300 leagues or more, and to 
make about one-third of the whole coast 
on which British ships exercise the trade. 
But we are not to conclude that this bill, 
interdicting the trade on one-third of the 
whole extent of coast, goes to extinguish 
one-third part of the trade ; it is mo such 
thing, my Jords: the proportion of the 
trade that will be abolished by this bill 
will be. very inconsiderable indeed,—I be- 
lieve, indeed, nothing; for though the 
prohibited district is one-third part of the 
whole, the proportion of slaves from this 
art of the coast is very small indeed. 
r. Olderman told your lordshipe, that 
before the war it was one-third part of the 
whole ; Mr. Branker said that it was about 
one-fourth part: but now, my lords, at 
the present, it is so reduced as to be 
not more than one-twentieth part. Mr. 
Branker says, tbe whole number of slaves 
now exported in a year from the coast of 
Africa is 57,000; and that of these, not 
more than 4,000 are taken from the wind- 
ward coast: afterwards, I think, he came 
down to 3,000 as the number from the 
windward coast; and by putting together 
all the evidence, there is no reason to 
think that the number now taken from 
the windward coast in the year is more 
than 2,000. One twentieth, therefore, is 
the utmost proportion of the trade which 
this bill will abolish. But, my lords, I 
say it will not do so much as that ; it will 
not abolish an atom of the general trade.. 
The witnesses have said that the reduc- 
tion of the trade upon the Windward Coast 
has been owing to the war. I do not be- 
lieve it: there are many facts, in the 
comparison of the slave trade of this 
country with that of other nations, which 
prove that the war can have had no such 
operation. But from some cause or other, 
and I care not from what, the trade upon 
the Windward Coast has been reduced 
almost to nothing. It appears from the 
evidence against the bill, that, whilst the 
trade has been thus sinking upon the 


* Not that Cape Blanco which is generally 
considered as the northernmost limit of the 
British slave trade; but another, much far- 
ther to the north, upon the coast of Fez, and 
nearly upon the parallel of the island of Porto 
Santo. 
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Windward Coast, it has been growin 
upon the Leeward; for the whole anadal 
number of 57,000 very greatly exceeds 
the total of the annual export before 
the reduction on the Windward Coast. 
Now, my lords, since 1 find in fact, that 
the reduction upon the Windward Coast, 
from whatever cause it has proceeded, 
has been accompanied with such an in- 
crease of the trade in the other part as 
has vastly overbalanced the deficit from 
that reduction,—have I not a right to 
conclude, that any farther diminution 
which may be produced to windward by 
this bill will be more than overpaid by an 
increase upon the unprohibited parts ; and 
so the total of the trade will remain at 
Jeast undiminished? If this be a just 
conclusion,—and I am sure it is the just 
and necessary conclusion from the evi- 
dence, —if any eel ear contrary is my 
opinion; but if any policy persuade the 
continuance of the trade, there is nothing 
in this bill contrary to such policy; for 
this bill leaves the trade, in its generality, 
such as it finds it. If any humanity calls 
for the continuance of the trade (for such 
an argument has been attempted), this 
bill cramps not the generous efforts of that 
humanity ; for not a slave less, upon the 
whole, will be taken in the year from one 
or another of Africa. 

I heard with joy and satisfaction the 
statement of the prosperity of the West 
India islands: I rejoice that the empire 
possesses such a fund of wealth in that 
quarter. But my lords, if the prosperity 
of the West India Islands is at all con- 
nected with the slave trade,—-if it depends 
upon the numbers annually exported from 
Africa,—it will not be in the smallest de- 

endangered by this bill; by which 
the slave trade will not be affected, the 
numbers will not be abridged. And so 
the West India planters themselves seem 
to think, by the perfect indifference they 
have shown about this bill, Do your 
lordships imagine you have had the great 
body of West India planters at your bar, 
petitioning against the bill? No such 


thing. We had something like a petition 


from the single island of Jamaica: the 
gentleman residing here in the character 
of agent for that island presented a peti- 
tion against the bill. A learned counsel 
appeared for that petition at the bar, and 
he produced witnesses: and much was I 
astonished at the sort of witnesses he pro- 
duced,—I was quite puzzled with it. 
Three witnesses were called. The first 
— (VOL, XXXIV,) 
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was a gentleman who told your lordships 
he had resided in Jamaica twenty years ¢ 
he had an estate of his own; and he 
managed some other estates: for his own 
estate, he had purchased, in the twenty 
years, 200 slaves in all; and of these 200 
eleven were purchased as slaves from the 
Windward Coast; but he was cheated in 
two of them, for two of the eleven turned 
out not to be from the Windward Coast : 
he had therefore purchased in all, in the 
deat of twenty years, nine slaves from 
the Windward Coast, andno more. This 
seemed to me an extraordinary evidence to 
prove the importance of the import from 
the Windward Coast to the island of Ja- 
maica. The second of the three witnesses 
had resided some time in Jamaica, not as 
a planter, but as a merchant: he had re- 
sided in that part of the island where he 
had the least epportunity of acquiring any 
knowledge of the import ; for he resided 
in the north part of the island: he had 
been concerned in the sale of three car- 
goes, and no more; and from what part of 
the coast of Africa the slaves sent to Ja- 
maica might come, or what Pepe 
might come from the Windward Coast, he 
told your lordships plainly he knew no- 
thing. The last witness of the three was 
called only to prove the present average 
price of a prime slave in the island of Ja- 
maica; and he was not asked a single 
question about the import. My lords, I 
was very much astonished at this sort of 
evidence. One witness proved that the 
proportion of windward slaves purchased 
by him was next to nothing; and a second 
could give your lordships no information 
at all upon the subject of the import; and 
the third was not called to that point. E . 
very much suspected some mystery lay at 
the bottom of this. My lords, the myse 
tery was soon clcarcd up, when the log- 
books were exhibited ; for by them it ap- 
pears that the slaves from the Windward 
Coast in general are not carried to Ja- 
maica, but to other islands; and one of 
the slave-captains, when he spoke of the 
preference given to the Windward Coast 
slaves, excepted the island of Jamaica,— 
where, he said, the slaves from Bonney 
are preferred. My lords, they are so 
much preferred, that the Jamaica planters 
refuse the Windward Coast cargoes : they 
will not take slaves from the windward, if 
they can procure those of another part. 
The island of Jamaica, therefore, is not at 
all interested in the event vof this bill, 
since the trade which it will cut off makes 
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no part ef the supply of that island; and 
yet this island, is the only one of the 
West India islands that has petitioned 
against it. My lords, I have a right to 
conclude, that the great body of the West 
India planters are not adverse to this bill; 
and if they are not adverse to it, it must 
be because they are sensible that their 
supply will not be diminished by it.— 
Then, my lords, for the good town of 
Liverpool,—if the prosperity of Liverpool 
depends upon the slave trade, it will not 
be affected by thig bill; which will leave 
the slave trade, in its total amount, just 
qs it found it.—But your lordships have 
been told that this bill, professing only to 
abolish the trade within certain limits, in 
cect will destroy the whole trade, by the 
difficulties which will be laid upon it; for 
it is pretended, that‘ships cannot trade 
even to the Leeward Coast without taking 
In provisions upon the Windward Coast. 
My lords, the answer is, first, that if the 
allegation were true, that provisions must 
be taken in upon the Windward Const, 
this bill forbids not but that any ship may 
stop upon the Windward Coast for the 
purpose of taking in provisions; but, se- 
condly, the allegation, though made by 
witnesses upon oath, is false—absolutely 
false; the oaths of these witnesses are 
falsified by the deposition of the log-books. 
fi ship's log-book, your lordships know, 
13 the authentic record of the occurrences 
of her voyage, which must bear down all 
other evidence; and by an extract from 
the log-books, it appears, that out of 100 
ships which sailed from the port of Liver- 
pool to the Leeward Coast in the years 
1791 and 1797, one ship only took in pro- 
visions upon the Windward Coast. 

_So much for that part of the case. 
Again, it is pretended, that the bill pro- 
lubits the trade in that part where it may 
he prosecuted with the greatest advan- 
tage; that the time of the voyage from 
the Windward Coast to the west is shorter 
in a very great proportion than the time 
of the passage from the Leeward Coast ; 
and that, in consequence of the brevity 
ofthe voyage, the mortality is less and 
the slaves arrive in better health. This 
would be a consideration of great im- 
portance, were it true; but it is all pre- 
tence and fiction. My lords, in exposing 
the falsehood, I shall not avail myself in 
argument of the vile deception which 
these witnesses upon oath audaciously at- 
tempted to practise upon this House, by 
smuggling the time of the tedious delay 
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upon the Windward Coast to collect the 
cargoes. ‘The cargocs are not collectcad 
but ina long time upon the Windward,— 
upon the Leeward Coast they are com- 
pleted presently; and when the time of 
detention upon the coast is added to the 
time of the Middle Passage, the voyage 
from the Windward turns out to be the 
longest of the two, and if the quickest 
voyages are the most healthy, the voyages 
from the Leeward ought to be the 
healthiest. But, my lords, I wave this: I 
will take the comparative length of the 
voyage (I mean the length in time) as 
they themselves have stated it; andI will 
show your lordships, that this pretended 
healthincss of the passage from the Wind- 
ward Coast is all a fallacy. My lords, 
assert that the very healthiest of the ships 
are nothing better than pestilential gaols! 
I assert, that in the healthicst their 
ships, upon their shortest passages, the 
rate of mortality is enormous—the waste 
of human life prodigious, monstrous, 
shocking to the imagination! This, my 
lords, I assert; and I will prove my asscr- 
tion by their own statements. My lords, - 
Mr. Robert Hume made several voyages 
from different parts of the coast of Africa 
to the West Indies; and he has given his 
account, upon his oath, of the time of 
each voyage, the total of his cargo, and 
the number of the deaths in each. In 
1792, Mr. Hume made a voyage from the 
Windward Coast to Jamaica. He made 
it in thirty-three days; he shipped upon 
the coast of Africa 265 slaves; and twenty- 
three died in the Middle Passage. Twen- 
ty three out of 265, in thirty-three days ! 
Thirty-three days are, as nearly as may 
be, one eleventh of a year: and eleven 
times twenty-three is 253; and this would 
have been his loss by death, had the pas- 
sage lasted a whole ycar! The man would 
have lost within a very few of his whole 
cargo !—-Now, the importation of slaves 
above the age of 25 1s prohibited, im the 
West Indies, by the colonial laws. I 
must therefore assume, that this cargo of 
Mr. Hume's was composed of persons 
not above the age of 25 years. My 
lords in this town of London, the rate 
of mortality, by the most oved 
tables which all caleulators use, 1s not, 
at the age of 25, more than 17 in 1,000 
in the year: out of 1,000 persons living, 
of the age of 25, seventeen and no more 
die in the town of London in a year ;—In 
Mr. Hume’s ship, 253 out of 265! My 
lords, ia 1795, Mr. Robert Hume made a 
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voyage from the Gold Coast of St. Vin- 
cent’s. The mortality was nothing like 
that of the former voyage; and this is one 
curious instance, in confirmation of what 
was argued by the noble secretary of 
state, that, when the depositions of these 
gentlemen are properly -corrected, by 
supplying material circumstances whic 

they, witnesses upon oath, concealed, the 
voyages front the Leeward Coast turn out 
to be the healthiest. So it was, upon the 
comparison of these two voyages of Mr. 
Hume,—his voyage to Jamaica in 1792, 
and this -voyage to St. Vincent’s in 1795: 
the latter, though from the Leeward 
Coast, was far the healthiest. And yet, 
even in this healthier voyage, the rate of 
mortality was enormous. The cargo con- 
‘sisted of 215 slaves: the vessel was seven 
weeks and four days in her passage; and 
‘the deaths in that time, Mr. Hume said, 
-were three or four. Three or four died, 
out of 215, in seven weeks and four days. 
‘Seven weeks and four days make about 
one-seventh of the whole year; and seven 
times three or four is twenty-one or 
twenty-eight: the mean, in round num- 
‘bers, is 24: 94 therefore would have died 
out of the 215, if the ship had been the 
whole year upon the Middle Passage: 
24 therefore out of 215 was the rate of 
mortality in this ship , the rate at London, 
for persons of the like age, being only 17 
zn 1,000.—In 1796, Mr. Hume made a 
voyage from Cape Mount to Jamaica, 
in 31 days. His whele cargo was 230; 
of which one only died in the Middle 


Passage. One out of 230 in 31 days;. 


again, my lords, an enermous rate of mor- 
tality. Take the 31 days as a month: 
then twelve out. of 230 in the year was the 
rate of mortality in this ship; instead of 
17 out of 1,000, the London rate. 

I shall trouble your lordships with but 
ene imstance more; and that shall be the 
instance of the ship Plumper of Liverpool. 
Your lordships are already well acquainted 
with the story of the Phamper. You will 
recollect,—~it is in evidence,—that there is 
& great peculiarity in the negro constitu- 
tion ; that it is particularly conducive to the 
health of the negro to be close shut up in 
foul air. ‘Phis is death to us white men, 
as we know by the experiment of the 
Black-Hole, and other tragical instances ; 
but for your negro, it is the reverse : keep 
him but hot enough, he will always do 
well: and the better, the more you try to 
stile him. Now, my lords, the good ship 
Plumper was built upon this very prinei- 
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ple ; and the extraordinary healthiness of 
er voyage was alleged as a fact, to evince 
the folly of the regulations we have made 
to prevent the negro from being poisoned 
in the Middle Passage, as we idly fear, in 
the steams of his own person. In the 
Plumper, care was taken that the slaves 
should have no roem to stir or breathe ; 
she was a single-decked ship: and the 
height in the hold was no more than two 
feet seven inches: in this vessel 140 
slaves were stowed; and of these there 
died in the passage only two. Two out 
of 140. The time of the passage is not 
stated in Mr. Coxe’s account: but it ap- 
pears that the vessel was small not excecd- 
ing 84 tons burthen. These small vessels 
are not employed in the Leeward Coast 
trade ; they are sent only to the Windward | 
Coast: I have a right, therefore, to as- 
sume, that this small vessel slaved upon 
the Windward Coast ; and I shall deal very 
fairly by her, if I allow for the time of her 
Middle Passage what has been stated by 
the witnesses to be the average time of 
the Middle Passage from the Windward 
Coast to the West Indies. Now, my lords, 
Mr. John Olderman, an experienced slave 
captain, has told you, that the average of 
the passage from the Windward Coast to 
the West Indics, is thirty days. Allowing 
therefore this average time to the ship 
Plumper for her Middle Passage, it was in 
thirty days that two of her slaves died out 
of 140, Two in thirty days, is twenty-four 
in the whole year; 2+, therefore, out of 
140 in the year, was the rate of mortality 
in this ship ; instead of 17out of 1,000, the 
Lendon rate. Partof this excessive mortal- 
ity is, I doubt not, to be ascribed tothe pro- 
vision that was made, in the construction 
of the vessel, to secure to the negroes the 
full advantage of the want of air: but 
upon this circumstance I lay no stress ;— 
I maintain, that when the rate of morta- 
lity is examined upon true principles, it is 
so enormous, in the very best of their 
vessels, that when we talk of a healthy 
slave-ship, we talk of a nonentity; there is 
no suchthing. And no certain proportion ° 
can be found between the comparative 
healthiness of one voyage and another ; 
but making the best comparison we can, 
and taking into the account the numbers 
that die in the windward trade before they 
quit the coast, the result would be in fa- 
vour of the Leeward. 
My lords, with respect to the reduction 
that has taken place in the export from 


the Windward Coast, the witnesses pro- 
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nounce that the war is the cause of it; and 
they say, that some time or other, though 
in what future year of our Lord they can- 
not tell, a peace will come: and when the 
peace comes, the trade upon the Windward 
Coast, ifthis bill should not pass into alaw, 
will revive. My lords, I say, that at best 
this is but prophecy; and we have had 
abundant experience, that when these 
gentlemen pretend to prophecy, their pre- 
dictiong are generally falsificd by the 
event: but I say, that without any revi- 
val of the trade upon the windward, which 
I hope and trust will never be, we have 
the highest reason to believe that the de- 
ficit apprehended from the prohibitions of 
this bill will be more than made up by 
the growth of the trade on the remaining 
part of the coast. Now, my lords, since 
the diminution of the trade upon the 
whole, by the operation of this bill, will be 
nothing,—since neither the intcrests of 
the slave-trade itself, nor the supply of 
the West India islands, nor the trade of 
Liverpool, can possibly be affected by this 
diminution, — since the inconveniences 
apprehended from the proposed limitation 
by reason of the necessity of touching at 
the windward coast for provisions—since 
the greater length of the Middle Passage 
from the leeward coaste—the greater un- 
_healthiness of the voyage—since all this is 
mere pretence, falsehood, fiction, and de- 
lusion-—] ask your lordships, whether the 
objects of the Sierra Leone ‘company are 
not such as in some degree merit your 
attention? The grand object of the Sierra 
Leone company is, to establish a fair and 
friendly commerce with the Africans: 
and, by that means, to spread the light of 
knowledge, divine and human, in that 
country, and gradually to forward its civi- 
lization. That these objects cannot be 
obtained while the slave trade is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of the colony, is 
manifest, By excluding the slave trade 
from thaf neighbourhood, the trade itself 
will suffer nothing ; the benevolent designs 
of the Sierra Leone company will be for- 
warded. Much pains had been used, to 
make this colony contemptible; from the 
low state of their finances, the narrow ex- 
tent of their trade, and the little progress 
they have hitherto made in their great 
project of instructing and ciyilizing Africa; 
but when I consider the difficulties the 
Sierra Leone colony has had to struggle 
with, my wonder is, not that it is not more 
flourishing, but that it exists at this mo- 
ment—pot that its progress is so small, 
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fant colonies have difficulties ; but the dif 
ficulties of this colony have been unusually 
great—the dreadful sickness which in the 
first year swept off so many of the first 
settlers; the destruction and pillage of 
their town by the French ; but most of all 
the untoward materials they had to work 
upon, in the formation of the colony itself. 
The first colonists were the blacks from 
Nova Scotia: these were a set of people 
of the very worst dispositions—averse to 
labour, debauched, refractory, untracta- 
ble, my lords, it is no small argument of 
the good effects that may be expected 
from this colony, that these are now, by 
the good management of the company, 
quite an altered race—sober, industrious, 
orderly, But, we have still a stronger ar- 
gument of what this colony may do, in the 
change for the better which in some small 
degree has taken place in the manners of 
the slave traders in their neighbourhood. 
My lords, it is easy to understand, that 
your slave-trader must be an animal more 
difficult to tame than the mere savage : 
the slave-trader is something very differ- 
ent from the savage man: he is the man 
barbarized—not untaught, like the savage 
Dut, acquainted with civil life, and with 
poe of intellect considerably improved, 
e uses his improved intellect only to be 
the slave of his avarice, and to overpower 
all those generous sympathies ofour nature 
which might be obstacles to its pursuits : 
he has eradicated in his ‘own bosom all 
the virtuous feelings of the savage ; he has 
imbibed all that is evil in the policy of civil 
life. Yet the Sierra Leone company 
has succeeded in somewhat softening the 
loathsome asperity of the manners of these 
barbarians. : 
But, my lords, there remains one prine 
oe argument brought against the bill, of 
which I have not yet taken notice. How- 
ever inconsiderable the number of the 
slaves may be of which it will deprive the 
trade, it is said the bill will deprive it of 
its best slaves: and in this respect, the 
loss, however it may be made up in point 
of number, in value cannot be compensat- 
ed by the supply from other parts; for, 
with the exception of some taken from 
the Gold Coast, the slaves procured upon. 
the Windward Coast, the witnesses say, are 
the very best of all. And why are they 
the best, my lords?—They are the best, 
not only because they are the healthiest 
and the strongest, but because they are 
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most tractable, docile, and submissive: 
they are easily trained to many parts of 
the business of aship; they easily learn 
the use of small arms, and to work the 
great guns with so much dexterity, that 
two of the slave-captains have told your 
lordships they have fought their ships 
with cargoes of these slaves. One of the 
two, in 1796, commander of the Jemmy 
of Liverpool, with only eight white men 
aboard, but with 219 slaves from Cape 
Mount, engaged a French privateer, and 
beat her off. The other, in 1779, his 
ship's company being 42 whites, with 150 
Windward Coast slaves in arms chased a 
Jarge French privateer into Aux Cayes in 
St. Domingo; when another ship of the 
enemy, of equal force, lay a few miles to 
leeward. My lords, while these Africans 
were upon military duty, they were per- 
mitted to assume the appearance of menand 
of soldiers ; they were armed and dressed 
Jike the othermen: What became of them 
when theservice was performed? Mylords, 
they were divested of the arms which 
they had so bravely used in the defence 
of the ships of this country against the 
king’s enemies; they were divested of 
their clothing! they were stripped stark 
naked, my lords,—these men who had 
saved our vessels, from the enemy! they 
were exposed to sale, naked slaves, in the 
slave markets of the West Indies! My 
jords, what were your feelings when this 
shameful tale was told? I will tell your 
lordships what my feelings were—what 
they are at this moment: I would rather 
have been one of the Africans which 
were so sold, than either of the British 
slave captains (I lament, my lords, that I 
must call them Britons) who sold their va- 
Jiant comrades in arms ! | 
But, my lords, the circumstance to 
which I would principally direct your at- 
tention is this,—this fitness for field- 
labour, this tractability, this docility of 
disposition, these, wherever they are 
found, are certain marks of at Icast inci- 
pient civilization; and the Windward 
Coast slaves, in whom these marks of inci- 
pient civilization, by the testimony of 
these witnesses, appear, are for that rea- 
son the very persons whom the silave- 
trade, npon its own principles, ought 
to spare. My lords, when the slave-trade 
attempts to defend itself, as it does, upon 
the ground of humanity, it is upon this 
retence,—that the natives of Africaare 
yn that state of barbarism from which it is 
senpossible they should ever spontaneously 
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emerge: they pretend, therefore, that it 
is charity to these beanie to tear them 
from their native soil, and transport them 
to those Hesperides of the blacks, where 
their condition, though bad enough, will 
yet be something better in some small de- 
gree nearer to that of civil life, than it 
ever could be if they remained in their 
own aaa My lords, if the assumption 
were true, I know not that the conclusion 
would be just. A learned counsel at the 
bar took upon him to argue the policy 
of public measures; he took upon him 
to Instruct your lordships in your le- 
gislative duty; he admonished you to 
beware how you would attempt to 
alter by force the moral and political state | 
of man. My lords, I agree with the 
Jearned counsel in the general maxim ;— 
the moral and political state of man is 
ordered by Providence ; and any attempt 
of man forcibly to alter and amend it is a 
presumptuous interference in a matter 
that belongsto Providence: but, my lords, 
upon the slave-trade I charge the guilt of 
that presumption. If the natives of Africa 
are in that abject state of barbarism which 
the slave-merchants allege, I say that 
Providence has placed them in it; and. 
what has the slave-trade to do with His 
dispensations? Whatever the present 
condition of these Africans may be, I anr 
confident that the merciful God who has 
cast their present lot so low, will, in his 
own good time, without the interference 
of the slave trade, raise them to the full 
state and dignity of man. Let the slave- 
trade leave the work to Him: it is no 
concern of theirs. But if the plea that 
they set up were better than it is as ap- 
plied to Africa in general, their argument 
fails them’on the Windward Coast: the 
slaves procured there are not in the state 
of hopeless barbarism they describe; by 
their own showing, among these people 
the work of civilivation is begun. And 
think, my lords, how far, over what a 
length of country, this incipient civiliza- 
tion must extend. The slaves procured 
upon this Windward Coast are not the 
natives of the coast itsclf; they are 
brought down from remote parts of the 
interior country. The witnesses have 
told your lordships, that these people 
reckon their time by moons; and de- 
scribe the time that they are travelling to 
the coast as five, six, seven, and some- 
times cight moons; and the witnesses guess 
that their rate of travelling may be 15 
miles per day. J will take six moons as 
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the time of the journey; and I will sup- 
pose they travel only twelve miles per 
day: Twelve miles per day, for six 
months together, makes a journey of 2,121 
British rales and so many British miles, 
upon the parallel of the middle latitude 
of the Windward Coast, make 31% de- 
grees longitude ; and 31 degrees of longi- 
tude eastward from the middle of 
the Windward Coast carry us into the 
very heart of Africa, in the broadest part, 
And throughout this long tract of coun- 
try, the natives, by the evidence of the 
witnesses themselves, bear the marks of 
incipient civilization. But, by the rela- 
tion of Mr, Park, on which I rely more 
than on the united testimony of all these 
witnesses, through the whole extent of 
this country, civilization is much more 
than incipient. Through this very coun- 
try the fine of Mr. Park’s journey lay $ 
and, my lords, you cannot travel half a 
day with Mr. Park, in the whole route 
from Pisania to the very extremity of 
that line, but you find all the way the 
pleasing vestiges of a civilization that has 
already made some progress, and is 
Sree every step you go the farther 
you get inland from the coast,—that is, 
the farther you recede from the stage on 
which the slave trade perpetrates its hor- 
rors. Mr. Park not only speaks in gene- 
ral terms of the growing civilization of 
these people, but he mentions many parti- 
culars, from which your lordships may form 
fae own judgment. He thus describes the 

ress of the Mandingoes: ‘ Both sexes 
dress in cotton cloth of their own manu- 
facture: the men wear a loose frock with 
drawers half-way down the leg, sandals on 
their feet, white cotton caps on their 
heads ; the women, a petticoat of the same 
material, with a sort of mantle cast over 
their shoulders.” My lords, is this the 
dress of savages ?—Is there not evidently 
a degree of elegance and neatness in it? 
Speaking pf their manners, he says 
«¢ They are industrious in agriculture and 
pasturage: they manufacture cotton 
cloths, and coloured leathers! they smelt 
iron; they smelt gold; they draw gold 
wire, of which they form various orna- 
ments.”? Are these the occupations of bar- 
barians? My lords, they are not desti- 
tute of moral principle: the first lesson, 
says Mr. Park, a Mandingo woman teaches 
her child, is the practice of truth: the la- 
mentation of a miserable mother over her 
soa, murdered by a moorish banditti, was, 
that ip the course of his blameless life, 
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<< her boy bad never told a lie, no never!” 
Towards strangers, he says they are of a 
mild and obliging disposition. Having 
mentioned their habit of pilfering, he 
adds—‘* To counterbalance this depravity 
in their nation, it is impossible for me to 
forget the disinterested charity and ten- 
der solicitude with which these poor 
heathens sympathized with me in my 
sufferings, relieved my distresses, and 
contributed to my safety. In so free and 
kind a manner (speaking of the women in 
particular )’’ [ A laugh ]———My lords, 
there is nothing in this to provoke the 
laugh of levity: Mr. Park's is a simple, 
but a serious, sober narrative; the free- 
dom of which he speaks was not the free- 
dom of wantonness, as those who laugh 
must be supposed to understand it———— 
‘‘ In so free and kind a manner did they 
(the women) contribute to my relief, that 
if I was dry, I drank the sweetest draught, 
if hungry, I ate the coarsest morsel, with 
a double relish.” Then, of their domestic 
attachments and affections among them- 
selves, he Bives many striking instances. 
Your lordships, J am sure, must recollect 
the affecting story of the return of the 
blacksmith of Kasson, to his native vil- 
pe ene! the way, my lords, I must 
ask, is this a character of savage manners, 
—that a young man gocs from his home 
to a distant country, to find profitable 
employment in a trade?—But the story 
of the return, my lords, after an absence 
of some years! His brother meets him on 
the road, and brings out a singing man to 
sing him into the village; he brings a 
horse to mount him upon, that he may 
enter the town in a respectable manner : 
at the entrance of the village, his arrival 
is welcomed by a concourse of the peo- 
ple; his mother blind with age, support- 
ing her tottering steps upon her staff, is led 
out to meet him; the crowds respectfully 
make way forher; she shows the strangest 
emotions of joy and maternal affection, 
when she is satisfied, by feeling his per- 
son with her hands, that he is indeed her 
very son. Mr. Park concludes the in- 
teresting narrative with this remark, that 
“from this interview he was fully con- 
vinced, that whatever difference there 1s 
between the negro and European in the 
formation of the nose, and the colour of 
the skin, there is none in the genuinc 
sympathies and characteristic feeling of 
our common nature.” These, my lords, 
are the people which the slave-trade,.10 
defiance of its gwn princples, makes 1s 
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victims on the Windward Coast,—because, 
forsooth, they are the best of slaves! 
Their civilization is‘already in its progress, 
and needs not the assistance of the slave- 
trade. 

My lords, shall Ibe told, “* Imagine 
what civility you please, slavery is the 
birth-right of the African ; and we remove 
him only from slavery in one place to 
slavery in another ?”? My lords, slavery 
is a word of very large indefinite meaning, 
comprehending a variety of conditions, in 
fact very different from one another under 
acommon name. I admit that it is the 
case, that in that part of Africa of which 
E have been speaking, not more than 
one-fourth part of the inhabitants are of 
free condition ; the other three-fourths are 
slaves. But, of what sort is tlhe African 
slavery in Africa?—My lords, it scems 
at this moment perfectly analogous to 
the slavery of the heroic and the patri- 
archal ages; when the slave and the 
freeborn lived so much upon a footing 
that you could hardly distinguish the one 
from the other,—when the princess Nau- 
sicaa tooka part in the labour of her fe- 
male slaves—and the slave-girls, when the 
comnion task was finished, were the play- 
mates of the princess,—when Abraham's 
confidential slave, sent to choose a wife 
for his master’s eldest son, found the lady 
designed by Providence to be joined in 
marriage to so great a man as Jsaac, in the 
laborious office of drawing water for her 
father’s cattle—and the slave of Abraham 
that came upon this happy errand was re- 
ceived by the parents of the bride with all 
the respect and hospitality with which they 
could have received his master. My lords, 
the indigenous slavery of Aftica is of this 
kind. ‘The witneases have told you, that 
persons not well acquainted with the coun- 
tty would mistake the domestic slaves for 
free persons: there is no external dis- 
tinction ; they are dressed alike, they are 
fed alike ; they are lodged alike ; and they 
are all employed alike; the slave is not 
treated with rigour, nor punished with se- 
verity; the master cannot legalty sell his 
domestic slave, unless for crime, and with 
the consent and approbation of the family. 
My lords, it is absurd to compare this 
sort of slavery with that to which, thie 
slave trade consigns the African; no two 
things can be morc unlike ; they agree in 
nothing but the name. My lords, the 
Jearned counscl who replied to the sum- 
ming 0 
Sierra Leone company, said, that if the 
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slave trade were the wicked sinful thing 
which those who would abolish it con- 
ceive it to be, it is very strange there 
should be no prohibition, no reprobation 
of slavery, in the Holy Scriptures either 
of the Old or New Testament. The 
learned counsel evidently wished your 
lordships to conclude, that the slave 
trade is at least not condemned, if not 
sanctioned, by religion. My lords, that 
learned counsel has studied his law books 
with more critical accuracy than his 
Bible, or he never would have been the 
great and able lawyer that he is; he 
would have been no better lawyer than 
he is divine,—that is to say, he would 
have been a very bad one. My lords, the 
sentiments of a right reverend prelate, 
while he lived a dear and valued friend of 
mine,* have been cited in this night’s de- 
bate, as if they had in some degree coin- 
cided with those of the learned counsel 
upon the subject. True it is, that about 
the time when the question of abolition 
first began to be agitated, the right reve- 
rend prelate let fall something in a ser- 
mon, about a danger which he appre- 
hended might arise from exciting the 
public mind upon the subject of the slave 
trade, while it was protected by the laws, 
and while the matter was under the exa- 
mination of the privy council. I confess 
that I never saw that danger; and I am 
confident, were the right reverend prelate 
among us now, his sentiments upon the 
scriptural part of the argument would not 
be very different from mine. Be that as 
it may, I am confident, that in what I am 
about to deliver upon that subject, I shall 
have the concurrence of my right reverend 
brethren near me. My lords, I do cer- 
tainly admit, that there is no prohibition 
of slavery in the Bible, in explicit terms, 
—such as these would be, *“ Theu shalt 
not have aslave,” or ‘“* Thou shalt not held 
any one in eal ;? there is no explicit 
reprobation of slavery by name. If I 
were to say that there was no occasion for 
any such prohibition or reprobation be- 
cause slavery is condemned by something 
anterior either to the christian or the 
Mosaic dispensation, I could support the 
assertion by grave authorities,—not the 
authorities of the new-fashioned advo- 
cates of the rights of men,—not such au- 
thorities as Vattel or Tom Paine. My 
lords, what is the definition of slavery in 


* Dr. Samuel Halifax, Lord Bishop of 
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the imperial. institutes ?—** Servitus est 
constitutio juris gentium, qua quis domi- 
nio alieno contra naturam subjicitur.” 
And they are called slaves, servi, because 
commanders were accustomed to sell 
prisoners of war, and to save, servare, 
those who otherwise would have been 
slain. And what is the comment of Vi- 
nius upon these paragraphs? — That 
among Christians this institution of the 
Jaw of nations is not in use, because 
«© The law of charity has taught Chris- 
tians, that captives are not to become the 
slaves of the captors; that they ought 
not to be sold,—ought not to be com- 
pelled to hard labour, nor to submit to 
many other thing in the servile condition” 
But, my lords, in truth it would be very 
extraordinary if the Bible contained any 
such prohibition or reprobation of slavery, 
in terms, as the learned counsel seems to 
have searched for in it, and has searched 
for in vain. The Christian religion is an 
institution not adapted to any particular 
nation, to any one age, or to any particu- 
lar form of government; it is universal, 
for all nations, for all ages, for all forms 
of government without exception: it 
therefore enjoins nothing and _ prohibits 
nothing but what is universally practica- 
ble or universally omissible. Now, my 
lords, slavery, though certainly contrary 
to the nature of man in its perfection, 
yet is one of those things, which, in the 
present depraved state of human nature, 
will in point of fact,—slavery, though not 
in its worst forms, but in some form or 
another, will in fact always exist among 
the sons of men; it will perhaps always 
be a’part, though a bad part, of the actual 
condition of the human race. Now, my 
Jords, the Christian religion, and revealed 
religion generally, is very cautious how it 
disturbs the peace of the world by sudden 
and violent emendations of the political 
and moral state of man: it gives out ge- 
neral principles, which will work an 
amendment by degrees; and trusts for 
the eradication of moral evil, to the slow 
and silent operation of those general 
principles. But if you will conclude, that 
whatever is not expressly prohibited 
or reprobated in the Holy Scriptures is 
sanctioned by them, the inference will be 
extravagant and dangerous. The sacred 
history records, without any expression 
of disapprobation, the scverities exer- 
cised by king David upon the vanquished 
Ammonites, when he put them under 
axes, and saws of iron, and harrows of 
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iron, and made them pass through the 
brickkilns: would your lordships allow it 
to be a just inference, that religion sanc- 
tions generally such treatment of con- 
quered enemies? Because the Christian 
religion positively enjoins the submission 
of the individual to the existing go- 
vernment, be it what it may,—or in 
what hands it may—would your lord- 
ships infer, that the Christian religion 
gives its sanction to the injustice and op- 
pressions of Nero and Caligula? Yet to all 
this the argument goes, if” from the non- 
condemnation of any thing in holy writ, 
we are to conclude the approbation of it, 
and by consequence the innocency of the 
practice. | 

But, my lords, in truth I may wave 
all this: I might concede, if the thing. 
were true, without prejudice to the cause 
of abolition, that religion even approves 
the condition of slavery. The question 
of abolition has nothing to do with the 
question whether the condition of slavery 
be allowed or forbidden by religion— 
whether it be consistent with natural jus- 
tice or contrary to it: Upon the question 
of abolition, those who take contrary sides. 
are not at issue about the right or wrong. 
of the condition of slavery; but we are 
at issue about the right or the wrong o 
certain modes or means that are used 
of reducing men to that condition: are 
the means which the slave trade employs 
for that purpose right 6r igs, a ow, 
my lords, I do affirm, that, although the 
learned counsel knew net where to find 
it, the New Testament contains an ex- 
press reprobation in terms, an express 
prohibition of the slave trade by name, 
as sinful in a very high degree. The 
apostle St. Paul in the First of his re 
tles to St. Timothy [A Laugh!]. My 
lords, the Bible is to be treated in this 
House with reverence. If I find occa- 
sion, in argument upon a subject like the 
present, to quote particular texts, any 
noble lord who may think proper to re- 
ceive such quotations with a laugh must 
expect that I call him to order.—I was. 
saying, my lords, that St. Paul, in the 
First of his Epistles to St. Timothy, 
having spoken of persons that were 
‘‘lawless and disobedient, ungodly and 
sinners, unholy and profane,” proceeds 
to specify and distinguish the several cha- 
racters and descriptions of men to which 
he applies those very general epithets; 
and they are these,— murderers of fa- 


thers, murderers of mothers, man-slayers, 


jis7] = 
they that defile themselves with mankind, 
men stealers.” Man-stealing, your lord- 
ships see, is placed by the apostle in the 
scale of crime next after parricide, ho- 
micide, and sodomy. Now what is man- 
stealing? Is if not kidnapping and pa- 
pyaring? Your lordships then cannot 
doubt that this text condemns and pro- 
hibits the slave-trade, in one at least of 
its most productive modes. But I go 
farther: I maintain that this text, rightly 
interpreted, condemns and prohibits the 
slave-trade generally, in all its modes; it 
ranks the slave trade, in the descending 
scale of crime, next after parricide, ho- 
micide, and sodomy. The original word 
for which the English Bible gives “ men- 
stealers,”” is avdgamodicns. Our translators 
have taken the word in the restricted 
sense which it bears in the attic law; in 
which the 3ixy arvdgawodsouns was a criminal 
prosecution for the specific crime of kid- 
napping, the penalty of which was death. 
But your lordships know, that the phrase- 
ology of the Holy Scriptures, especi- 
ally in the preceptive part, is a popular 
phraseology; and Mn earned friend op- 
poe tome (lord Thurlow) very well 
nows, that aveamodisns, in its popular 
sense, is a person who “ deals in men,” 
literally a slave trader: that is the Eng- 
lish word, literally and exactly corres- 
pening to the Greek.* That learned 
ord knows very well, that the Greek 
word is so explained by the learned gram- 
marian Eustathius, and by other gramma- 
Tians of the first authority.t I repeat it 
therefore, once more, that in this text of 
scripture the slave trade is condemned and 
rohibited by name, as a thing abomina- 
Bie in the sight of God, and wicked in 
the next degree to sodomy. © 


* “ Who will there be to sell you slaves,” 
says Poverty to Chremulus, 1n the “ Plutus,” 


Act Second, Scene Fifth, “ when: the other. 


will have money in plenty as well as you?” 
—“‘ Some merchant,” replies Chremulus, 
“ desirous of gain, coming from Thessaly, 
Baox BAucws avdexmosiswr, where slave- 
traders are most numerous.”—Sce the Scho- 
liast on the passage. Much has been said 
in defence of the slave trade from the exam- 
ple of antiquity. The fact however is, that 
the persons who carried it on were univer- 
sally infamous; for avdea%odisns, “a slave 
trader,” in the Greek language was an appel- 
lation of the highest infamy and reproach : 
you could not calla man a worse name.— 
Vide Schol. Aristoph, Thesmop. lin. 825. 

+ Eustath. ad Il. H. 475. Schol, Aristoph. 
ad. Plut. lin. 521. 
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.My lords, the learned counsel with 
whose argument I have been dealing’ 
closed his eloquent oration with arf 
admonition to your lordships to beware 
how you aré persuaded eotigd ? the vi- 
sionary projects of fanaticism. My lords, 
I know not in what direction that shaft was 
shot ;,and'I care not: It concerns not me ¢ 
prow conscious as F am, that with the 

ightest reverence for our holy ‘religion—<« 
with the firmest conviction of its truth— 
with a deep sense, I trust, of the im: 
portance of its doctrmes and its precepts 
—the general shape and fashion of my! 
life bears nathing of the statnp of fana- 
ticism. But, my lords, give me leave, in 
my turn, to address a word of serious ex 
hortation to your lotdships. Beware, my 
lords, how you are persuaded to bur 
under the opprobrious name of fanaticism 
the regard which you owe to the great 
duties of justice and mercy ; for the neg= 
lect of which, if you should neglect them, 
you will be answerable at that tribunal 
where no prevarication of witnesses can 
misinform the judge,—where no subtilty 
of an advocate, miscalling the names of 
things, ‘ putting evil for good and good 
for evil, bitter for sweet and sweet for 
bitter,” can mislead his judgment: 

Lord Thurlow acknowledged himself 
unequal, nor did he think it necessary, to 
follow the right reverend: prelate through 
the labyrinth of his learned disquisition. 
It would indeed be vain, for perhaps there 
was no text of scripture to which some 
learned gownsman might not, by re- 
curring to Greek and Hebrew etymolo- 
gies, give some other meaning tlran that 
in which it appeared to a plain man like 
himself. As little could he perceive the 
justness of that reasoning, by wich he 
went to prove the morality of the Africans 
by the women wearing petticoats. He 
could not see that in the best system of 
morality and the purest system of 
religion which had ever appeared, the 
Christian religion, there was any prohibi- 
tion against slavery like that which had 
been argued by the reverend prelate. 
With respect to the purest bill, he did not 
think it at all calculated for the purposes 
which it professed to have in view. It 
was drawn up in a most clumsy manner, 
giving as the necessity for adopting it, 
‘ whereas a factory has been erected on 
the Coast of Africa”? Now, there were 
several factories on the Coast of Aftrea; 
but probably it meant the Sterra Leone 
company. He knew that in 17Y1, a 
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charter had been granted for erecting this 
company into a corporation for the pur- 
pose of trade. In the charter a clause 
was inserted to prohibit them as a com- 
any from trading in slaves upon that part 
of the Coast; but no penalty was annexed 
to a breach of the prohibition, nor was i€ 
provided that their agents should be so 
prohibited. What other trade could they 
garry on? It wasa miserable company, 
which never could flourish in a place 
which experience had proved to be inca- 
able of yielding any productions of value. 
The bill was altogether miserable and ri- 
diculous. But the society alleged that it 
would civilize the Africans; that was to sa 
they would send missionaries to preach in 
a barn of Sierra Leone toa set of negroes, 
who did not understand a single word of 
his language. He considered the bill to 
be absurd, unjust, and such as ought not 
to be passed into a law. 
The House divided: Contents, 25; 
Not-contents, 32; Proxies, 36, on 
side. The bill was consequently thrown 
out. . 


. Protest against the Militia Reduction 
Bill.] July 10. The following Protest 
was entered on the Journals: 
‘¢ Dissentient, | 

_ “ Because the measures prescribed by 
the bill are destructive of the constitu. 
tional force of the country, by making 
the militia ballot a fund for the supply, 
and its discipline a drill for the accommo- 
dation, of other corps, and by degrading 
its officers to the humiliating situation o 
commanding the miserable remnants of 
their regiments rejected by recruiting ser- 
jeants of the line. 

‘s Because the subversien of this con- 
stitutional force must be the inevitable 
consequence, as it is probably the object 
’ of these measures; for it cannot be ima- 
gined that gentlemen of property (such 
asare required by the still remaining wreck 
of the militia laws) should hereafter come 
forward in times of difficulty and danger, 
with a zeal and patriotism so much ap- 
plauded, and so bitterly insulted: that 
men of the highest consideration and for- 
tunc, such as alone can form a constitu- 
tional force, should quit their domestic 
comforts and family occupations, without 
personal views or proféssional allurements, 
to fill a station so degrading to them as 
that of drill-serjeants for the army; but 
exclusive of this great and insuperable ob- 
jeckion, we consider this bill as framed 
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under citcumistances of groas Inattention 
to the public interest, to private rights of 
varidiis descriptions, atid to the clearest 
aiid thost important principles of the con- 
stitution ; and we should esteem ourselves 
neglectful of our own characters, as well 
as deficient in public daty, if we did not 
recdrd our marked and tin repro. 
bation of a measure of such dangerous 
tendénty. 

‘¢ 1. Because thé promoters of this bill 
have, contrary to every principle of com- 
mon justice, established an arbitrary pro- 
portion, by which tlie respective counties 
are hereafter to be butthened with the ex- 

nse of raising their future militia, deviat- 
ing from theestablished scale,approved and 
sanctioned by the ucts of the twenty-sixth 
and thirty-seventh of the king, without 
any grounds laid before parliament by 
which the justice of such deviation could 
be estimated ; though in a few days, and 
with no expense, the annual list for the 


each | county ballots returned to the lieutenants 


of each eer and directed (by the 
26th of Geo. Srd, chap. 107, clause 20) to 
be transmitted to the secretary of state, 
would without error have produced a core 
rect scale. | 

__ 2, Because all militia men, not ar- 
riving (after the enrolment) at their re- 
spective regiments at the exact time con- 
tained in any order which may be given 
to them, are declared to be deserters, 
liable to be taken from service in the mi- 
litia for five yeats within the kingdom, and 
condemned to serve in regiments of the 
line for life in any part of the world, | 
sentence of a regimental court i 
where neither the judges nor the witnesses 
are upon oath; and by ap additional in- 
justice, the county which paid the service 
of the man is liable to the farther charge 
of supplying bis place. 

“ 3. use the difficulties and ember- 
rassments which men enrolled to serve in 
the militia are exposed to by this bill are 
so obviously cruel and unjust, that it af- 
fords no slight ground of suspicion that 
they are intended to promote the recruit- 
ing the regular forces from the militia by 
the forced desertions of the unfortunate 
individuals who shall be engaged in the 
militia service; for the man, as soon es 
he is enrolled, perhaps many hundred 
miles from bis regiment, is ordered to joi 
it, but by this bill no pay is to commence, 
nor allowance to be granted till he actu- 
ally arrives at his reximent; he is deprived. 
of all former sources of subsistence, and 
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ia not estitled to the means of present 
po eb plunder or charity alene can 
ntain him. on the road; and if wider 
all these insurmouatable difficulties he 
does not arrive within the time limited in. 
his orders, he is liable to be treated as a 
deserter. 
4, Becayse by this bill the regi 
of militia are invited to a state of disorder 


and mutiny by aatici , as the dill 
has publicly declared ghat desention before 


the period of its passing into a law was to 
be ads an fence. wot necessarily fol- 
lowed by punishthent, but that every man 
may by such desertion take Jeave of ab- 
sence till August, if by that time he shall 
enlist into the regular service ; the bill en- 
wourages immediate desertion fr 


om A ser- 
‘vice to which the man had sworn fidelity, 
vand the is, empowered to authorize 


im 
appropriate 
ic money by an order of the commis- 
sioners of the 


» and levy money 
on the Jand owners by asimilar r, with- 


‘out consent of parliament, is stated by | 
this bill as a matter of doubt entertained 
by parliament; and on the grounds of this 
pretended doubt, a clause of indemnity: 
is introduced, of which the title of the 
bill gave no intimation, and to which 
the atteption of the legislature had not 
been directed. 
in this general neglect, overthrow, and 
denial of private justice, public principles, 
and national rights, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that little attention should be 
paid to the feelings of individuals, however 
called by their country to stations of con- 
siderable conédence and trust; yet we 
cannot but express our disapprobation of 
the grating directions to commanding of- 
ficers of militia regiments, to crimp for 
another service their associates and fellow 
soldiers, and become at once the instru- 
mem both of their own disgrace, .and of 
that of she militia establi y to which 
they are zealously attached. | 
(Signed) -Caznnarvon, 
‘RADNOR, 
WENTWorRTH FitzwiLiiam.” 


Mr. Tierney’s Finance Resolutions. June 
‘28. Mr. Tierney rose said :—Sir, in 
pursuance of the notice which I gave, Lnaw 
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rige to. trouble the House with several reso- 
lutions relative to the finances of the coun- 
try. Itisnow three yeans since any question 
the expenditure of the country wae agi- 
tated; it is now three years since any in- 
wiry was instituted into the magnitude of 
that expenditure, the a plication of it, or 
the consequences to which it must lead. 
My object in these resolutions is, to take 
@ comparative view of what the state of 
the country was at the period previous to 
the war, and what # is new; to show at 
what rate of we are travelling, 
and what the result must be, even if 
should arrive at the end of the present 
year.—Mr. Tierney here read his Resolue 
tions, which were as follow: | 


France Resorvrrons. 


. 1 That it appears to this House, that the 
am t of the ere geetiieg aie existing on 
the. $th January, 1798, was 3 1,248/. ex- 
Clasive of the long and short annuities to the 
amount of 1,$73,550i.; of which sums on the 
1st of February, 1799, stock to the amount of 
98,677 6691. had been purchased by, and an- 
muities to the amount of 119,880. had fallen 
in to the commissioners for | the 
mational debt; reducing the actual amount 
of the debt existing on the 5th of January, 
1793, to 209,553,559%. and the annuities to 


1,268,6201. 
2. That the amount of the public funded 
@ebt, created since the 5th January, 1793 


(including the amount to be created by sums 
borrowed in the present session of parliament, 
and exclusive of 7,502,633/. $ pet cent shock 
and 230,000/. per annum annuities, create 
by advances to the emperor of Germany), is 
225,602,793/. exclusive of long annuities te 
the amount of 283,906/. per annum; of which 
gums,en the ist of Fab. 1799, 8,704,062/ 
had been purchased by the commissianers for 
redeeming the national debt; reducing the 
actual amount of debt created since the oth 
Jan., 1793, to 216,898,7 10/. exclusive of long 
anguities to the amount of 983,206/. per 
annum. my 
$. That the tetal afount of the public 
funded debt, after re the sum of 
$7,381,77 11. redeemed by, an the annuities 
falien in to the commissioners, and exclusive 
of the imperial debt, is 426,452,269/., together 
mith anbuities to the amouot of 
549,051. anddong annuities to the amount of 
987 ,946/. 

4. That the sum applicable to the reduction 
of the national debt may, for the year 1799, 
be estimated at 4,500,000/. 

5. That the permanent charge incurred by 
the national debt on the 5th Jan., 1793, was 
9,325,866/. per annum. 

6. That the permanent charge incurred by 
the debt created since the 5th Jan., 1793 (ex- 
clusive of interest. payable by Ireland,: ang 
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including $16,000/. permanent interest on the 
Joan of the present session), amounts to 
8,247,215/. per annum; and. that a farther 
charge of 497,735l. per annum is liable to be 
incurred in default of payment of the interest 


‘of certain loans by his majesty the emperor 


of Germany. 

' 7. That the unfunded debt (exclusive of 
anticipations in the usual form upon the land 
and malt taxes) amounted, on the 5th Jan., 
1793, to 10,252,534. 

’ 8. That the unfunded debt (exclusive of 
anticipations in the usual form upon the land 
and malt taxes) amounted, on the 5th Jan,, 
1799, to 17,405,974/. . 

9. That the nett produce of the old perma- 
ent taxes, existing previous to the war, was, 
on the 5th Jan., 1793, 14,284,000/. 

10. That the nett produce of the old perma- 
ment taxes, existing previous to the war, was, 
on the 5th Jan., 1794, 13,941,000/.; on the 
Sth Jan., 1795, 13,858,000/.; on the Sth Jan. 
1796, 13,557,000/.; on the 5th Jan., 1797, 
14,292,000/.; on the Sth Jan., 1798, 
43,332,000/.; on the Sth Jan., 1799, 
14,275,000/.; and on the Sth April, 1799, 
14,574,800/. : 

11. Phat the nett produce of the taxes im- 
posed since the 5th Jan., amounted, in’ the 
yearending the 5th April, 1799, to 7,272,0482. 
12. That the total value of all imports into 
Great Britain, in the year ending the 5th 
Jan., 1793, was 19,659,358/.; and on an 
average of six years, ending 5th Jan., 1793, 
18,6865,2901.  - | 

That the total value of all imports into 
Great Britain, in ‘the year ending 5th Jan., 
4779, was 25,654,000/.; and on an ave- 
wage of six years, ending 5th Jan., 1799, 
21,356,396. | 

13. That the total value of British manu- 
factures exported from Great Britain, in the 
year ending Sth Jan., 1793, was 18,336,8511., 
and on an average of six years, ending 5th 
Jan., 1793, 14,771,0491. 

That the total value of British manufactures 
exported, in the year ending the 5th Jan., 
4799, was 19,771,510/.; and en an average 
of six years, ending Sth Jan., 1799, 
17,154,523/. 

44. That the tetal value of foreign mer- 


‘ 
. 


chandize exported from Great Britain, in the 


year ending the 5th Jan. 1793, was 6,497 ,9112.; 
and on an average of six years, ending 5th 
Jan., 1793, 5,468,014. 

That the total value of foreign merchandize 
exported jrom Great Britain, in the year end- 
Ing the 5th Jan., 1799, was 13,883,8851.; and 
on an average of six years, ending the 5th 
Jan., 1799, 10,753,6884. 

15. That the total sum to be raised in 
Great Britain, in the year 1799, may be es- 
timated as foHows, viz. 

Interest of the public funded 
debt, charges of management and 
sinkhig fund, on the 5th Jan., 

1759, after deducting the interest 
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payable by Ireland. ---+0+++++£,18,760,024 

Interest payable for the Impe- 
rial ean ccc cen ccccerccsccece 

Interest, &c. to be incurred and 
payed between the 5th Jan., 1799, 
and the 5th Jan., 1800, on stock x 
created by loans in the present . 
session, to, the . amount of 


497,735 


566,350 
Interest on exchequer bills, es- 

timated to be the same as paid in 

the year ending the 5th Jan, 

179Q .wcoereccccccvcccvecccsepq 356,847 
The civil list. -cccccscccccene 898,000 
Other charges on the consoli- 

dated fund, estimated to be the 

same as incurred in the year end- 

ing the 5th Jan., 1799, and add- 


‘ing 26,000/. annuities granted in 


the present session of parliament 
Civil government in: Scotland, - .. 

estimated as before -+-eseeesece 
Pensions upon the hereditary 

FEVENUES, UILtO - se seeceerecece 55,400 
Militia and deserters warrants, . 

Gitto sceccccses eaeniewws meets 77635 
Bounties for promoting fisheries 

linen manufactures, &c, estimated 

as before «-cccccccccccecvcces 

' Charges of management of the 

TEVENUE, ditto ----ececerecceee 1,580,497 
Supplies voted for 1799, exclu- 

sive of one million to defray vote 

of credit, 1798 er ee oe 29,947,000 

- Advance to Ireland-----:++++ 3,000,000 
Vote of credit for probable con- 

LIDZENCIES vo ecrercerecesevores 3,000,000 


239,075 
111,973 


344,076 


£.59,443,552 
16. That it appears to this House, that the 
gross receipt of the revenue (after deductin 
Tre- payments for over-entries, drawbacks, an 
bounties in the nature of drawbacks), 
amounted, in the year ending the 5th Jan., 
1799, to 26,039,0461. 
That the tax on income is estimated to 
produce a sum of 7,500,000/. per annum. 
That the tax on imports and exports may 
be estimated to prodtice a sum of 1,500,000/. 
That permanent taxes have been imposed 
Jn the present session of parliament, calcu- 
lated to produce $16,000/.; and that, estir 
mating the gross receipt of the revenue to 
continue the same as in the year ending the 
5th Jan., 1799, the total amount to be raised 
by taxes, for the service of the year 1799, 
may be computed at a sum not less than 
35,355,046. . 
17. That it appears by the re- 
port of a committee of this [luuse 
in 1791, that the actual expendi- 
ture of the peace establishment, 
(including the annual million for 
the sinking fund), on an average 
of five years, ending the 5th Jan, 
1791, was proecccccenseees on e,16,816,905 
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That the additional permanent 
charge incurred by the debt created 
since 1793, exclusive of interest 


payable by Ireland, is-+++-++.+++ 8,247,215 

- That the additional charge to 

‘be incurred for increased amount 

of exchequer bills outstanding, is 55,000 
That the additional charge in- 

curred for intcrest on navy debt, 

is CeCFCESCHCEC HCE OOOO CRO HO OAS 150,000 
That the additional charge in- 

curred on the consolidated fund, 

48 eeeeonese es eeooeeeeoneenenene-8eeose 145,025 
That the additional charge in- 

eurred for a sum annually voted 

for redemption of debt, is ------ 200,000 


And, that the future peace es- 
tablishment (exclusive of any 
charges to be incurred by interest 
-on sums to be paid on winding up 
the expenses of the war, exclusive 
‘of any increase of naval or mili- 
tary establishment, and exclusive 
-of 497,000/. interest payable on 
imperial loans) cannot be estie -——_—— 
mated at less than «-seserecees 25,614,925 


18. That the amount of 3 per cent stock 
4o be redeemed, together with the annual in- 
terest thereon, by the tax on income, is 
35,150,000/. 

That the produce of the tax on income, as 
appears by an estimate before this House, 
may amount to 7,500,000/. 

19. That during the continuance of the tax 
on income, the expenditure of the peace es- 
tablishment cannot be estimated at less than 
33,114,225¢. per annum. | 

20. ‘That supposing the war to end with 
the vear 1799, the 3 per cents to remain on 
an average at 70, and the tax on income to 
produce 7,500,000/. per annum, the sum of 
35,250,000/., together with the interest pay- 
able thereon, would not be redeemed before 
the month of November, 1803. 

21. That supposing the war to end with 
the year 1800, and the same sum to be bor- 

rowed on the credit of the tax upon income 
for the service of that year which has been 
raised for the service of the present year, viz. 
‘eleven millions, and to be funded in 3 per 
cents at 60, the total amount of stock to be 
redeemed would be 53,583,000/. together 
with the interest payable thereon ; esti- 
mating the produce of the tax on income to 
be 7,500,000/. per annum, and calculating the 
3 per cents, to remain on an average at 70, 
such redemption would not be completed be- 
fore the month of November, 1806. The 
probable annual expenditure el the first 
five years and a half of peaee would therefore 
be upwards of thirty-three millions, exclusive 
of any charges to be incurred for sums to be 
paid on winding up the expenses of the war ; 
exclusive of any increase in the naval or mi- 
fitary establishment beyond those of. the last 
peace, and-exclusive of the interest payable 
On the imperial loans,” 
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At the suggestion of Mr. Pitt, the Re- 
solutions were ordered to be printed, and 
the debate thereon was adjourned to the 
Ast of July. 7 | 


July 1. On the order of the day for 
resuming the adjourned debate on the 
said Resolutions, Mr. Pitt said, shat it was 
his intention to propose several amend- 
ments to the resolutions moved by the 
hon. gentleman, and to state, in the shape 
of resolutions, several additional facts in 
order to enable the House to judge fully 
of the financial state of the country. He 
would therefore move, that the farther 
discussion be postponed till Wednesday. 


July 3. The House having, on the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, resolved itself intoaCom- 
mittee of the whole House, to consider of the 
Income, Expenditure, and Commerce of 
the country, and of the progress which 
has been made, and may be expected to be 
made, in the reduction of the National 
Debt, and the preventing the accumula- 
tion thereofin future, Mr. Pitt rose and 
entered into an able examination of the 
several resolutions proposed by Mr. Tier- 
ney, and concluded with moving certain 
counter resvlutions, which, after a short 
debate, were agreed to by the committee 
and ordered to be reported to the House 
on the 11th instant. 


Report on the Public Income and Ex- 
penditure.| July 11. The Resolutions 
moved by Mr. Tierney being read, Mr. 
Pitt moved the previous question upon 
each, which was carried. After which, 
the Resolutions moved by Mr. Pitt were 
reported to the House, and are as fol- 
low: : : 
| Resolved, 1. That: it is the opinion of this 
committec, that the amount of the public 
funded debt was on the Sth of January 1786, 
238,231,248. ; exclusive of Jong and short 
annuities and annuities for lives to the amount 
of 1,373,550/. :—that on the 1st of Feb. 
1793, stock to the amount of 10,242,100/. had 
been purchased by the commissioners for 
redeeming the national debt; and annuities 
to the amount of 79,8807. had fallen in, and 


-had been carried to their account; reducin 


the actual amount of the debt on the 5 

Jan. 1793, to 227,989,148/. and the annuities 
to 1,293,670/.: and that on the 1st Feb. 1799 
stock to the amount of 28,677,689/., had been 
purchased by the commissioners for redeem- 
ing the national debt; and annuities to the 
amount of 119,880/. had fallen in, and been 
carried to their account; reducing the actual 
amount of debt existing before the war, op 


aia] 


the ist Feb. 1799, to 209,553,559/., and the 
annuities to 1,253,6701. 

2. Thatthe amount of the public funded 
debt, created since the 1st Feb. 1793 (includ- 
ing the amount to be created by sums borrow- 
ed in the present session of parliament, and 
exclusive of 7,502,633/. $ per cent stock, and 
2390,000/. per annum annuities created by ad- 
wances to the emperor of Germany) was 
225,602,792l, exclusive of long annuities to 
the amount of 283,206/. per annum ; of which 
12,175,000/, is on account of Ireland, and 
35,250,0001. is provided for by the tax on in- 
come, leaving a permanent debt of 178,177,000 
charged on Great Britain. And that on the 
ist Feb. 1799, 8,704,082/. had been purchas- 
ed by the commissioners for redeeming the 
national debt, reducing the said ent 
debt, created since the 5th Jan. 1793, to 
1€9,473,000/. exclusive of long annuitiés to 
the amount of 283,206/. per anoum, after 
deducting the annuities payable by Ireland. 

8. That the total amount of the permanent 
funded debt charged on Great Britain (after 
dedacting the sum of 37,351,771. redeemed 
by and the annuities fallen into the com- 
@aissioners) was, on the ist Feb. 1799, 
386 ,902,000/. together with the short annui- 
Ries to the amount of 549,130/. and long 
annuities to the amount of 987,947/. after 
ae the annuities provided for by Ire- 


nd: 

' 4 That the sum annually applicable to the 
reduction of the national debt, in pursuance 
of the act passed in 1786, was 1,000,000/. 
being about 1-238th part of the capital of the 
permanent debt then existing; and for 1793 
was 1,427,143/. being about 1-160th part of 
she permanent debt existing in 1793 ; and may, 
for the year 1799, be estimated at 4,500,000/. 
deing about 1-86th part of the permanent debt 
existing in 1799. 

5. That the annual charge incurred on ac- 
count of the permanent debt, on the 5th 
Jan. 1786, was 9,297,0001. before any fund 
was created applicable to the reduction of 
the debt ; and on the 5th Jan. 1793, was 
10,825,000. including 1,000,000/. applicable 
to the reduction of the debt. 

6. That the annual charge incurred .on .ac- 
count of the permanent debt, created since the 
Sth Jan. 3793 (including 316,000/. pesmanent 
anterest onloan.of the present session) amounts 
£0 8, 246,215/..per annum ; of which 6,496,755/. 
is for imterest, annuity, and charges of ma- 
magement, and 1,819,466/. applicable to the 
reduction of debt; and that a farther charge 
of 4097,735/. per annum, is guaranteed by ‘par- 
liament in default of payment ef the interest 
of certam loans-by his majesty the emperor of 
Germany. 

7. That the outstanding demands on the 
Sth Jan. 1793, amounted to 1,327,112d..and on 
the Sth Jan. 1799, to $,367,5411.; the whole 
of which have been provided for, part thereof 
An the former session of parliament, amd the 
versainder in the present session, 

i 
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8. That the unfynded debt (exclusive of the 
anticipation ia the usual form upen the land 
and malt tax) en the Sth Jaa. 1793, amounted 
to 8,925,422/. and on the 5th Jan. 1799, to 
14,137,6862 ; of which 1,981,653/. was pros 
vided for inthe present session of parliament, 
leaving an unfunded debt of 12,176,0834 
which increase of 3,250,611/. beyond the 
amount of the unfunded debt on the 5th Jan. 
1793, ts occasianed chiefly from an addition 
of 1,000,0004. exchequer bills, and of an addi- 
tional navy debt, arising from increased 
demands during the war, aud bearing no in 
terest. | 

9. That the nett produce of the perraapent 
taxes, existing on the 5th Jan. 1784, thea 
amounted to 10,194,259/. and that taxcs were 
afterwards imposed, to defray the expenses of 
the war ending ip 1783, amounting in 1786 to 
938,0001. ; making together 11,132,000/. 

10. That the nett produce of the permanent 
taxes cxisting previous 10 the year 1784, ad- 
ding thereto about 983,000/. imposed, as 
above stated, in 1784and 1785, and 137,000/. 
arising from the consulidation act and 
duties imposed. in. 1789, was, on the 5th 
January 1793, 14,284,000/. On the 5th 
Jan. 1794, 13,941,000/. Onthe 5th Jan. 
1795, 18,858,000/. On the 5th Jan. 1796, 
13,557,000/. On the Sth of Jan. 1797, 
14,292,0002, On the 5th Jan. 1798, 18,352,000/, 
On the 5th Jan. 1799, 14,275,000/. And, on 
the 5th April, 1799, 14,574,300/. Which last 
sum (after deducting the duties arising from 
the consolidation act, and those imposed in 
1789) exceeds the nett produce of the perma- 
nent taxes on the Sth Jan. 1784, together 
with that of the taxes iinposed in 1784, and 
1785, 'by 3,905,0001. | 

11. That the actual nett produce of the 
taxes, imposed since the Sth Jan. 1793 
amounted, ‘in the year ending the 5th April, 
1799, to 7,272,043/. ; and that, on part of these 
taxes, the produce for one in has not yet 
been received, and no part of those imposed 
in the present year, estimated at 316,000/. 

12. That the tetal value of all imports into 
Great Britain, in the year ending the 5th Jaw. 
1784, was 18,122,235/. and on an average of 
six -yeats, ending Sth Jan. 1784, was 
11,690,829/. That the total value of all im- 
ports into Great Britain, in the year ending 
the 5th Jan. 1798, was 19,659,358/. and on an 
average of aix years ending the 5th Jan. .1798 
was 18,685,8904, ‘That the total value of all 
imports into great Britain, in the year ending 
the Sth Jan. 17.99, was 25,654,000. maki 
an increase eas compared with 1783, o 
42,531,865/. and with 1792, of 5,904,642/.; 

onan av of six years, ending the 
Sth Jan. 1790, was 22,356,296/.; making an 
incr as compared with the average to 
Jan. 5th 1284, of ape _ pe Doe 
average to January 5th of 1793, of ’ ° 

13. That-the total value of British manu- 
factures, exported from \Great Britain a the 
year ending Sth Jan. :1784, was 10,409,713. 
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and on an average of six Shalt ending 5th Jan. 
1784, was 8,616,660/. That the total value of 
British manufactures exported from Great 
Britain, in the year ending the 5th Jan. 1793, 
was 18,336,851/. and on an average of six 
years, ending the 5th Jan. 1793, 14,77 1,049/. 
That the total value of British manufactures 
exported from Great Britain in the year end- 
ing the 5th Jan. 1799, was 19,771,510/. mak- 
ing an increase as campared with 1783,’ of 
9,361,7971.and with 1792 of 1,434,659/. andon 
average of six years, ending 5th Jan. 1799, 
was 17,154,323/.; making an increase as 
compared with the average to Jan. 5th, 1784, 
of 8,587,663/. and with the average to Jan. 
Sth, 1793, of 2,383,274. 

14. That the total amount of foreign mer- 
chandize exported from Great Britain in the 
year ending the 5th Jan. 1784, was 4,332,909/ 
and on an average of six years, ending the 5th 
Jan. 1784, was 4,263,9380/, That the total 
value of foreign merchandize exported from 
Great Britain, in the year ending the 5th 
Jan. 1793, was 6,568,000/. and onan average 
of six years,ending the 5th Jan. 1798, was 
5,468,014/. That the total value of foreign 
merchandize, exported from Great Britain, in 
the year ending the 5th Jan. 1799, was 
14,028,000/. ; making an increase as compar- 
éd with 1783, of 9,695,091/. and with 1792, of 
7,460,000/.; and on an average of six years, 
ending 5th Jan. 1799, was 10,791,000/. 
making an increase as compared with the 
avearge to Jan. 5th, 1784, of 6,527,070/. and 
with the average to Jan. 5th 1793, of 
5,322,086. 

15. That the tolal sum to be raised in 
Great Britain in the year 1799, may be esti- 
mated as follows, viz. 


Interest of public funded debt, charges of | 


management, and sinking fund on the 5th 
Jan. 1799, after deducting interest payable by 
Ireland ........ + +++ 18,762,024 
Nterest, &c. to be in- 
curred and paid be- 
twen S5thJan , 1799, 
and 5th Jan. 1800, 
on stock created by 
loans in the present 
session, to the a- 
mountof 15,500,000 
Interest on exchequer 
. bills estimated to be 
the same as paid in 
_the- year to 5th 
Jan, 1799, including 
204,8124. on land 
_ pnd malt -.-...6. 
The Civil List .-. 
Other charges on con- 
solidated fund, esti- 
mated to be the 
same as incurred in 
the year ending the 
Sth Jan. 1799 and 
adding 26,000/. for 
" aQnuities granted in =~ 


510,000 


356,817 
898,000 
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the present session 
of parliament +-+« 
Civil government of 
Scotland, estimated 
as before eccccece 
Pensions on hereditary 
revenue, ditto -++« 
Militia and Deserters 
Warrants, ditto.+-. 
Bounties for promot- 
ing Fisheries, Linen 
manufactures, &c. 
estimated as before 
Charges of manage- 
ment of the revenue 
estimated as before 1,589,437 . 


111,973 
55,400 
77,635 


344,076 


Making the total of 

permanent charges 

to be defrayed out of 

the gross receipt of 

permanent revenue «eeeeeeo£.22,944,467 
Supplies voted for 

1799, exclusive of 

1,000,000/. to defray 

Vote of Credit 

1798 eseseeeesese 29,947,000 
Advance to Ireland-- 3,000,000 
Vote of Credit for pro- 

bable contingencies 3,000,000 


aati ag poe = 


Making together for 
the service of the 
year 1799 ceccvone 

And making in the 
whole the sum of »+++seeeeee+$9,389,202 

16. That the gross . 
receipt of the per- 
nent revenue (after 
deducting _repay- 
ments for over-en- 
tries, | drawhacks 
and bounties in the 
nature ofdrawbacks) 
amounted in the 
year ending the 5th 
April, 1799, to--++ 26,773,000 

That the tax on In- . 
come is estimated 
to produce for the 
year 1799, a sum of 7,500,000 

That the tax on im- 
ports and exports 
may be estimated 
to produce a sum 


497,735 | 


36,444,735 


That farther sums are 
applicable to the ser- 
vice of the year 1799 
as follows : 

7th Instalment on 
Aid 1798 

Surplus of Consolidat- 
dated fund in hand 
on the 5th April ee 


650,000 


521,000 
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Repayments from Gre- 
nada: Imprests and 
Lottery 

And that the remain- 
der of the supply for 
the year 1799, is 

rovided for by a 
an on account of 


1,200,000 


Great Britain of -- 15,500,000 
And a loan for Ire- 
land of «--+++++++ 3,000,000 


And by exchequer 
bills to be issued on 
the Vote of Credit 3,000,000 


32,871,000 
Making in the whole 

the sum of «-.... £.59,644,000 

17. That, estimating the gross receipt of the 
permanent revenue to continue the same asin 
the year ending the 5th April 1799, and ad- 
ding thereto the permanent taxes imposed in 
this session of parliament, calculated to pro- 
duce 316,000/. the total amount to be raised 
by permanent and temporary taxes for the 
service of the year 1799,may be computed at 
the sum of 36,089,000/. 

18. That it appears by a report of a com- 
mittee of this House, in 1791, that the 
actual expenditure (including the  an- 
nual million for the reduction of the public 
debt) on an average of five years of peace, 
ending 5th Jan. 1791, and including sundry 
extraordinary expenses for the armament of 
1787, and for payments to American loyalists, 
and other articles of a temporary nature, 
amounted to 16,816,9851. 

But the peace establishment was estimated 
by the said committee at 15,969,1784. 

And that the expense of the year 1792, 
amounted nearly to that sum. ; 
That the additional permanent 

charge incurred by thedebt cre- 

ated since 1793, exclusive of in- 
terest payable by Ireland is - -.£.8,247,215 
That the additional charge to be 
incurred for increased amount of 
exchequer bills outstanding, is 
Interest on money for satisfying 
increased navy, debt, at 3 per 
cent, at 75/. «+06. 
That the additional charge incur- 
red on the consolidated fund 

JS eeeeosence 
That the additional charge incur- 

red for a sum annually voted 

for the redemption of debt, is 
And that the future peace estab- 
lishment (exclusive of any 
charges to be incurred by inter- 
est on sums to be paid on wind- 
ing up the expenses of the war, 
and of the increase which may 

take place in the naval or mili- 

tary establishments, and also 

exclusive of 497,000/. interest 
on loans due by the emperor of 


, 


55,000 


120,000 


131,650 


200,000 
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Germany, and guaranteed by 
parliament) may be estimated 
BL occereccscescecesececcee 24,793 04F 
19. That the produce of the tax on in- 
come was originally estimated at 10,000,000/. ; 
aud that it is highly important, for insurin 
the full benefit of the system now adopted, 
that effectual measurcs should be taken for 
rendering it productive to that amount. 

20. at, during the continuance of the 
taxon income, aftcr the conclusion of the 
war, if the produce in future years should 
amount, as so estimated, to 10,000,000/. the | 
total annual expenditure may be estimated at 
about 34,600,000/. mcluding therein the said 
sum of 10,000,0007. applicable annually (over 
and above all other sums in the hands of the 
commissioners) to the reduction of debt. 

21. That the amount of 3 per cent stock 
created in the years 1798 and 1799, and of 
which the interest is to be defrayed, and the 
principal to be redeemed, by the tax on in- 
come, is 35,250,000/. . 

22. That, supposing the war to end with 
the year 1799, the 3 per cent stock to remain, 
on an average of three years after peace, at 
80/. and the tax on income to produce 
10,000,000/. per annum, the capital stock of 
35,250,000/. together with the interest pay- 
able thereon, would be redeemed about the 
month of April 1803 ; but, supposing the tax 
on income to produce hereafter only 
7,900,000/. (as estimated for the present year) 
the same capital will not be redeemed ti 
about the month of April 1805. 

23. ‘That supposing the war to continue 
during the year 1800, the expense to be the 
same as inthe present year; 10,000,000/, to 
be raised within the year by the tax on in- 
come, and 1,500,000/. by imports and exports, 
in addition to the usual sums in lieu of the 
Jand and malt, to the lottery, and to 3,400,0004. 
which may be calculated to be the produce of 
the consohdated fund (including imprests and 
repayments expected in 1800), a loan will be 
requisite to the amount of about 15,000,000/. 
which (taking the 3 per cents at 60) will pro- 
duce a capital of about 25,500,000/. of which 
(according to the plan pursued in the present 
ycar) about 17,000,000/. would be on the cre- 
dit of the tax on income; making together, 
with the similar capital created in 1793 and 
1799, in the whole, capital stock to the amount 
of 52,000,000. to be redeemed after the peace 
by the tax on income. 

That, supposing the war to end at the con- 
clusion of the year 1800, and the price of the 
S per cent stock to be, during the first five 
years of peace, on an average 801. and the pro- 
duce of the tax on income to be 10,000,000/. 
this capital would be discharged in about four 
years and ahalf fromthe 5th April 1801, 
or nearly at Midsummer 1805 ; but, supposin 
the tax on income to produce only 7,500,000/. 
the same capital will not be redeemed till 
near Michaelmas 1807 : 

And that, during those periods respectively, 


ry 


’ 
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the annual expenditure (exclusive of any 
charges which may arise from winding up the 
expences of the war, or from any increase in 
the naval and military establishments beyond 
those of the last peace, but including the ex- 


traordinary sums to be applied, as above | 


stated, to the redemption of debt), would be 
about 34,600,000/. on the supposition or the 
tax on income producing 10,000,000/. ; and 
32,100,000/. on the supposition of its produc- 
ing 7,500,0001. 

24. That the sums necessary to be raised 

by loans for the service of the years 1798, 
1799, and 1800, (supposing the system for 
raising such a proportion of the supplies, as is 
before stated, within the year, had not been 
adopted) must have been estimated as fol- 
lows :—For 1798, about 21,500,000.; © for 
1799 about 24,000,000/.; for 1800 about 
25,000,0002.; which, supposing the price of 
stocks to have been at 45, would have created 
a capital of 160,000,000/. 3 per cent stock, and 
a permanent charge (including 1 per cent for 
the reduction of the capital) of 6,200,000/. an- 
nually ; which, supposing the capital to be re- 
deemed by about forty years, would amount 
in the whole to 248,000,000/. sterlinig, to be 
ultimately paid by the public. 
25. That for every year of the war which 
might hereafter take place, supposing the ex- 
pence thereof to amount to 25,000,000/. to be 
defrayed by loans, and the price of the 3 per 
cent stock to be at 50, a permanent charge 
would be incurred for the interest, and 1 per 
cent on the capital, amounting to 2,000,000/. 
to remain fora period, which may be esti- 
mated to be about forty years; and that the 
charge which would so be incurred for any 
five yearsof war (on the same supposition) 
would require permanent taxes to the amount 
of 10,000,000/.; being equal to the amount of 
the estimated produce of the temporary tax, 
which, according to the plan now pursued, is 
imposed upon income. 

26. That the total permanent charge for 
defraying the expences of the years 1798, 
1799, and 1800, according to the plan now 
adopted may be computed as follows : 
in 1798, interest and charges of 

7,000,000/. beyond what was 

borrowed on creditof the aid and 


- 


contribution «-osssssssseeeee 577,000 
In 1799, on 4,500,000/. beyond 
what was borrowed on credit of 
tax ON Income ---+-eeeeeeees 316,000 
In 1800, on 5,000,000/. estimated 
to be borrowed in like manner, 
at Gol. Ceeoeesoeereccaseeeggres 323,000 
Making together -- 1,206,000 


Which, supposing the principal to 
be dese Be before in ya 
years, would amount to ----++ 48,240,000 
And adding thereto, for the year 
1798, raised within the year by 
’ aid and voluntary contributions 
and duty on exportsand imports 7,000,000 
[ VOL, XXXIV, } ; 
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For 1799, by tax on income, and 

duty on imports and exports: - 
And for 1800, estimated to be 

raised in like manner,-+-+++++ 11,500000 
And also the produce of the tax on 

income, estimated as before 

during four years and half of 

peace, for the redemption of 

52,00 0,000/. capital-.+.+++-+« 45,000,000 


9,000,000 


Would make the whole sum ul- 

timately paid on account of the 

expenses of these three years 120,740,000 

Being less than the charge estimated tu be 
created, by defraying the like expences by 
loans as before ae by the sum of above 
128,000,000/. sterling. 

27. That supposing the price of 3 per cent 
stock to be, on an average after the year 180, 
901. in time of peace, and 75/. in time of war, 
and the proportion of peace and war to be 
neatly the same as in the course of the last 
100 years, the average price of peace and war 
would he about 854. The fund applicable to 
the reduction of debt existing previous to 
1793, will have reached its greatest amount 
in 1808: The whole of the capital of debt 
created in each year of the present war, will 
be redeemed in about forty years from such 
year respectively; and the whole of the capi- 
tal debt, existing previous to 1793, will be re- 
deemed in about furty seven years from the 
present time. 

98. That from the year 1808 to 1833 (at 
which time the capital debt created in the 
first year of the present war would be re- 
deemed, and the taxes applicable to the 
charges thereof would become disposeable) 
taxes would be set free in the course of each 
year of peace (on the supposition of the price 
of stocks before stated) to the amount of 
138,000/, and in each year of war to the 
amount of 168,000/. making (on the propor- 
tion of peace and war above stated) the total 
amount of tixes set free during that period 
4,284,000/. ‘That the amount of the sum an- 
nually applicable to the reduction of debt, 
would, in the course of the same period, gra- 
dually rise from 5,000,000/. to about 
10,400,000/. and may, ata medium, be com- 

uted at 7,700,000/. That the permanent 
oan to be borrowed in each year of war dur- 
ing the same period, would, according to the 
system now adopted,amount to the same sum. 
That the interest, and 1 per cent on the ca- 
pital, of such loan, may, for every such year 
of war, he computed at about 410,000/. and 
the total charge thereof would, on the suppo- ~ 
sition above stated, amount to 5,300,000/. ex- 
ceeding the amount of the taxes which would 
be set free in the same period by about 
1,000,000/. 

29. That, supposing the charges occa- 
sioned by each year of war during the period 
before stated, and the sums raised within the 
year, to remain as computed for the year 1800, 
the total amaunt of that part of the loan ne- 
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cessary for the service of cvery such year 
(which, according to the plan now adopted, 
will be to be raised on the credit of the tax on 
income) will be gradually decreasing during 
the whole of the period, in proportion as the 
sums applicable in each year to the reduction 
of debt increase; and that the period for which 
the tax on income must afterwards continue 
in time of peace, on account of each ycar of 
war, will decrease in like manner. 

30. That (on the suppositions before 
stated) taxes equal to the amount of the 
charge created during each year of the pre- 
sent war will be successively set free, from 
the year 1853 to 1840 inclusive, to the amount 
in the whole, of about 8,500,000/. That taxes 
to the amount of nearly ¢,000,000/. will also 
be set free from the year 1833 to 1846 inclu- 
sive; and farther taxcs to the amount of 
4,200,0001. (being the sum applicable from 
1808 to the reduction of debt cxisting previous 
to 1793) will be set free about 1846, when 
the whole of the said debt is estimated to be 
redecmed ; making, in the whole (togcther 
with the taxes betore stated to be set free 
from 1808 to 1833), near 19,000,000/. of taxes 
sct free up to 1846. 

31. That, supposing the same number of 
years of war to 1846, at the same rate of ex- 
pense, the sums necessary to beraised by loans 
for dcfraying the same (if the system for rais- 
ing a portion of the supplies within the year, 
as stated, should not be adupted) would 
amount in each year of the war, to about 
25,000,000/. the whole to about 450,000,0001. 
sterling ; which (supposing the price of 3 per 
cents to be 50/. on an average of war) would 
amount to 900,000,000/. capital stock, and 
the interest aud charges of 1 per cent to 
36,000,000/. per annum; which, after deduct- 
ing about 19,000,000/. taxes, estimated to be 
sct free within the same period, would require 
an increase of 17,000,000/. of permanent taxes 
beyond those now existing. 


The said Resolutions were agreed to by 
the House. | 


The Speaker's Speech to the King on 
resenting the Money Bills.] July 12. 
he King came this day to the House of 

Peers. His Majesty being seated on the 
throne, Mr. Speaker Addington addressed 
his Majesty as follows : 


‘* Most gracious Sovereign ; 

‘In the name of the Commons of Great 
Britain, in parliament assembled, it is my 
duty humbly to tender to your majesty the 
bills by which their grants are eomaleced 
for the public service of the year. 

‘‘The magnitude of the supply, and 
the cheerfulness with which it has been 
given, combined with the flourishing state 
of commerce and of the revenue, and with 
the manifestations of zeal and public spirit 
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which universally prevail, may justly be 
considered as indications, the most en- 
couraging and decisive, of the abundant 
and unimpaired resources of the British 
empire, and of the unshaken firmness of 
your faithful people. To your Commons, 
it is a subject of pride and satisfaction to 
reflect, that in providing for the exigency 
of the present conjuacture, they have 
been enabled to adopt a measure which, 
though attended with sacrifices unprece- 
dented in their amount, is eminently cal- 
culated to administer effectual support to 
public credit; upon the depreciation and 
expected failure of which, the enemy have 
long been induced to found the. vain hope 
of destroying the liberties and indepen- 
dence of these kingdoms. 

‘ The conduct, however, of your Com- 
mons has not been influenced by a limited 
and partial view of the situation and cir- 
cumstances of this country, and of the 
causes which operate upan its welfare and 
security. They know that its interests 
are closely connected with those of other 
states; and they have accordingly con- 
formed to the principles of a sound and 
enlarged policy, for attording to your ma- 
jesty the most ample means of promoting 
and assisting the exertions of those 
powers, who justly estimating the danger 
with which they are threatened, are con- 
vinced that a fatal aggravation of it would 
be the probable consequence of compro- 
mise and supineness; and that to be suc- 
cessfully repelled, it must be oppesed by 
such efforts as will be sufficient to prove 
to the enemy that their system of ambi- 
tion and conquest is equally nefarious and 
peeve ton and that its objects are un- 
attainable. | | 

“¢ Your Commons, Sire, are deeply sen 
sible of. the importance of the stake for 
which your majesty is still unavoidably 
contending, and of the dyties which they 
are bound to discharge. It is, they are 
persuaded, upon the wisdom and fortitude 
of the British parliament, that under the 
favour of Divine Providence, must chiefly 
depend the preservation of whatever is 
truly valuable in civil sqcicty, and of all 
that constitutes the happiness of private 
life. Actuated by these sentiments, and 
relying with perfect confidence upon the 
justice and moderation of your majesty’s 
views, your Commons have not hesitated 
to continue to your majesty that cordial 
and decided support in the prosecution of 
the contest, which can alone jpstify the 
hope of concluding it by a safe and dura- 
ble peace.” 
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_ The King's Speech at the Close of the 
Session.} After the royal assent had 
been given to the said bills, his Majesty 
delivered the following most gracious 
Speech : 

« My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«© The favourable appearances which I 
announced to you, at the commencement 
of the t session, have since been 
followed by successes beyond my most 
sanguine expectations. 

*¢ By the progress of the imperial arms, 
under the command of the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, @ great part of Swit- 
zerland has already recovered its ancient 
religion, laws, and liberties; and the un- 
interrupted and brilliant victories of the 
combined armies, under the command of 
field-marshal Suwarroft, have, in the short 
period which has elapseé since the open- 
mg of the campaign, nearly accomplislied 
the deliverance of Italy from the degrad- 
ing yoke of the Frenct: Republic. 

«¢ The decision and energy which dis- 
tinguish the couricils of my ally the em- 
peror of Russia, and the intimate union 
and concert happily established betwcen 
us, will enable me to employ, to the 
greatest advantage, the powerful means 
which you have entrusted to me, for esta- 
blishing, on permanent grounds, the secu- 
rity and honour of this country, and the 
ee and independence of Europe. 

' « T have the satisfaction of seeing, that 
imternal trangaillity is in some degree re- 
stored in my kingdom of Ireland. 

«© The removal of the only remaining 
naval force of the enemy to a distant 
quarter must nearly extinguish even the 
precarious hope which the traitorous and 
disaffected have entertained of foreign as- 
sistance. 

« Bat our great telfance for the imme- 
drate éafety of that country must still rest 
on the experienced zeal and bravery of 
my troops of aft descriptions, and on the 
unshaken loyalty and bard exertions 
of my faithfal subjects in both kingdoms. 

‘‘ Its ultimate security can alone be 
ensured by its mtimate and entire union 
with Great Britain; and I am happy to 
observe, that the sentiments manifested 
by numerons and tespectable descriptions 
of my Irish subjects, justify the hope, that 
the accomplishment of this great and sa- 
lutary werk will be proved to be as much 
the joint wish, as it unquestionably is the 
common interest, of both my kingdoms. 

' “ Fhe provisions which you have made 
Sor suppressing those dangerous and sedi- 
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tious societies, which had been formed 
for the purpose of disseminating the de- 
stractive principles of the French Revo- 
lution, are peculiarly adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the times, and have fur- 
nished additional security to the esta- 
blished constitution. 

+‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons: 

«¢ The unusual sacrifices which you have 
made in the present moment, on behalf of 
my subjects, are wisely calculated to mcet 
effectually the exigencies of this great 
crisis. They have, at the same time, 
given additional security to public credit, 
by establishing a system of finance, bene- 
ficial alike to yourselves and to posterity ; 
and the cheerfulness with which these 
heavy burthens are supported, evince at 
once the good sense, the loyalty, and the 
public spirit of my people. 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ It is impossible to compare the events 
of the present year with the state and 
prospects of Europe at the distance of 
but a few months, without acknowledging, 
in humble thankfulness, the visible inter- 
position of Divine Providence, in avertin 
those dangers which so long threatenc 
the overthrow of all the establishments of 
the civilized world. | 

‘‘I¢ may be permitted to us to hope, 
that the same protecting Providence will 
continue to us its guidance through the 
remainder of this eventful contest ; and 
will conduct it finally to such an issue as 
shall transmit to future ages a memorable 
example of the instability of all power 
founded on injusticc, usurpation, and im- 
piety; and shall prove the impossibility 
of ultimately dissolving the connexion be- 
tween public prosperity and public vir- 
tue.”” - 

The Lord Chancellor then, by his ma- 
jesty’s conimand, prorogied the parlia- 
ment to the 27th of August. It was after- 
wards further prorogued to the .2Z9th of 
October. 


FOURTH SESSION 
OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Openine the Ses« 
ston.] September 24. 1799. His Ma- 
jesty opencd the Session with the follow- 
ing Speeeh to both Houses : 
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‘© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«“ T have called you together at this 
unusual season, in order to recommenda it 
to you to consider of the propriety of 
enabling me, without delay, to avail 
myself, to a further extent of the volun- 
tary services of the Militia, at a moment 
when an increase of our activé force 
abroad may he productive of the most 
important and beneficial consequences. 

‘‘ We have seen the happy effects of 
the measure which you adopted on 
this subject in the last session; ang the 
forces which I was thereby enabled 
to employ have already displayed, in the 
face of the enemy, a courage, discipline, 
and steadiness, worthy of the character of 
British soldiers. 

‘‘In the short interval since the close 
of the last session, our situation and 
poe have, under the blessing of 

rovidence, improved beyond the most 
sanguine expectation. The abilities and 
valour of the commanders and troops of 
the combined imperial armies have con- 
tinued to be eminently displayed. The 
deliverance of Italy may now be consi- 
dered as secured, by the result of a cam- 
paign, equal in splendor and success to 
any the most brilliant recorded in history ; 
and I have had the heart-felt satisfaction 
‘of seeing the valour of my fleets and ar- 
mnies successfully employed to the assist- 
ance of my allies, to the support of our 
just cause, and to the advancement 
of the most important interests of the Bri- 
tish empire. 

‘¢ The kingdom of Naples has been 
rescued from the French yoke, and 
restored to the dominion of its lawful 


Sovcreign, and my former connexions. 


with that power have been renewed. 

. * The French expedition to Egypt has 
been continued to be productive of cala- 
mity and disgrace to our enemies, while 
its ultimate views against our Eastern 
possessions have been utterly confounded. 
The desperate attempt which they have 
lately made, to extricate themselves from 
their difficultics, has been defeated by the 
courage of the Turkish forces, directed 
by the skilJ, and animated by the heroism 
of a British officer, with a small portion 
of my naval force under his command ; 
and the overthrow of that restless and 
perfidious power, who, instigated by the 
artifices, and deluded by the promiscs of 
the French, had entered into their ambi- 
tious and destructive projects in India, 
has placed the British interests in that 
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quarter in a state of solid and permanent 
security. The vigilance, decision, and 
wisdom of the governor general in council 
on this ae and important occasion, and 
the tried abilities and valour of the com-. 
manders, officere, and troops’ employed 
under his direction, are entitled to my 
highest praise. 

‘¢ There, is, I trust, every reason to ex- 
pect that the effort which 1 am making 
for the deliverance of the United Provinces. 
will prove successful. . The British arms 
have rescued from the possession of 
the enemy the principal port and naval 
arsenal of the Dutch republic; and 
although we have to regret the loss 
of many brave men in a_ subsequent 
attack against the enemy, whose position 
enabled them to obstruct our progress, I. 
have the strongest ground to expect that 
the skill of my generals, and the deter- 
mined resolution and intrepidity of my 
troops, and of those of my allies, will soon 
surmount every obstacle; and that the 
fleet which, under the usurped dominion 
of France, was destined to co-operate in. 
the invasion of these islands, may speedily 
I trust, under its ancient standard, partake 
in the glory of restoring the religion, li- 
berty, and independence of those pro- 
vinces, so long in intimate union and alli- 
ance with this country. 

‘© While you rejoice with me in the. 
events which add so much lustre to the 
British character, you will, I am _ per- 
suaded, as cordially join in the senti- 
ments so justly due to the conduct of my 
gcod and faithful ally the emperor of 
Russia}; to his magnanimity and wisdom, 
directing to so many quarters of Europe 
the force of his extensive and powerful 
empire, we are, in a great degree, 
indebted for the success of our own 
efforts, as well as for the rapid and fa- 
vourable change in the general situation 
of affairs. I have directed copies to be 
Jaid before you of those engagements 
which have consolidated and cemented a 
connexion so consonant to the permanent 
interests of my empire, and so important. 
at the present moment to every part of 
the civilised world. : 

‘“‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

«© The ample Supplies which you have 
granted to me, in the course of the 
last sessions, will, I trust, 60 nearly pro- 
vide for the exigencies of the public ser-: 
vice, even on the’extensive scale which our 
present operations require, as to enable 
me, without further aid, to continue those 
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exertions to the close of the present year : 
—but, in order to afford you the conveni- 
ence of a longer recess, I recommend it 
to you to consider of providing for the 
expense which will be necessary in the 
early part of the ensuing year; and 
with this view I have ordered the proper 
eatimates to be laid before you, 
«© My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

. “In pursuance of your recommenda- 
tion, I judged it proper to communicate to 
my two Houses of Parliament in Ireland 
at the close of their last session, the 
sentiments which you had expressed 
to me respecting an incorporating Uni- 
on with that kingdom. The experience 
of every day confirms me in the per- 
suasion, that, signal benefit would be 
derived to both countries from that im- 
portant measure; and [ trust that the 
disposition of my parliament there will be 
found to correspond with that which you 
have manifested for the accomplishment 
of a work which would tend so much to 
add to the security and happiness of all 
my Irish subjects, and to consolidate 
the strength and prosperity of the em- 

ire.” . | 


" His Majesty then withdrew. 


: Debate in the Lords on the Address o 
Thanks.| His Majesty’s Speech having 
been read, 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, he 
felt it incumbent on him to call the at- 
tention of their Jordships to some of the 
Jeading points in the speech from the 
throne, and in this view what struck 
him most forcibly were the well-founded 
ajlusiqns which were made to the steadi- 
ness and bravery of the British troops in 
the Jate glorious exploits upon the conti- 
nent, in which these levies taken from 
that part of the British forces to which he 
had the honour to belong, bore so distin- 
guished a share. Yet it was not their 
conduct in action which most merited his 
approbation; when he contemplated the 
ajacrity, with which they entered them- 
selves for foreign service, their merits in 
his mind were considerably enhanced. 
Having said thus much, he must notice 
the obvious good policy of pursuing our 
Jate brilliant successes, by expeditiously 
adopting the measures recommended from 
the Throne. He did not think that, 
under the present circumstances of the na- 
tion, such measures could create the slight- 
est degree of alarm. Circumstances had 
recently occurred, which indeed rendered 
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it proper to make some material altera- 
tions in the militia establishments: by the 
complete subjugation of the Dutch navy, 
there no longer existed a necessity for a 
fleet in the North Sea, nor for a powerful 
military force to be cantoned along our 
Northern and Eastern coasts. It would 
be politic, however, to avail ourselves in 
other quarters of the forces which would 
be thus free to act in any other shape, 
and proceeding in that manner, he deemed 
it best to do it through the medium of the 
militia corps. It struck him, that the 
present national circumstances would 
even warrant a reduction of the militia 
force to its original establishment in point 
of numbers. By the adoption of the 
measure he alluded to, the nation would 
be placed in a greater degree of security, 
by being enabled to follow up hostile ope- 
rations, to cement our continental alli- 
ance, and to meet the exertions of the 
enemy, and, above all, to recover one of 
our oldest and most valuable alliances. 
A measure of the nature proposed did not 
appear to him to involve the slightest 
breach of parliamentary faith. The events 
of the late campaign were such as called 
for our most grateful acknowledgments to 
Providence. He would call the conside- 


of | ration of their Jordships to the wanton 


aggression made by the common enemy of 
all religion and government upon a 
power with whom they were then in the 
relations of peace and amity, by an attack 
upon one of its distant provinces, Egypt ; 
but in which nefarious attempt they were 
bafHed by the unexampled gallantry of a’ 
handful of British seamen, aided by the 
uninformed bravery of a few Turkish 
soldiers, but led on. by an officer. who 
merited the most grateful acknowledg- 
ments from his country. Indeed, when 
he contemplated the exploit in ques- 
tion, he was lost in admiration. He 
then adverted to the recent operations in 
India, and spoke inthe highest strain of 
commendation of those councils, and the 
military gallantry by which the usurper 
Tippoo Saib was humbled to the dust. 
His lordship next dwelt in strains of eulo- 
gium upon the wise and energetic mea- 
sures adopted by the Emperor of Russia. 
He then passed to the affairs of the sister 
kingdom ; the disadvantage of her present 
situation; her still existing distractions : 
and concluded by expressing his convic- 
tion that the popular sentiment in favour 
of a union with this country was daily 
gaining ground. Even the peasantry 
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themselves tow looked forward to thes continental powers; that they render us 
measure in the hopes of relief from it. | dependent on the fidelity of allies to 
The noble marquis then moved an Ad- | whom we look for co-operation ; and that 
dress, which was an echo of the Speech | such a plan of action once entered upon 
from the throne. leads to indefinite and complicated en- 


' Lord Amherst, after passing a panegyric | g 


hoes im whicl: the interests of 
on the services of the militia, and defend- | Great Britaia are not unfrequently neg- 
ing the proposed meastre with regard to 


lected. Not to trust too far to oreign 
them, snid :—My lords, I confess I find it | powers; where they have an obvious in- 
impossible to contemplate all that has 


torest in deceiving, of a manifest te ° 
been done by the arme of England abroad, | tion to betray, is certainly s matter of no 
to look at empires saved, at kingdoms re- 


doubtful policy. But surely it is no lees 
stored, at hostile ficets and armies swept 


unwise to reject all co-operation, which 
from the face of the globe, at the support | may be aseful s6 far as it goes, because it 
of friendly and the extermmation of hos- | may hot gothreughout by the same road, or 
tile powers; and all this, achieved as it | to the same end, to which oar views are 
has been, ia many instances, by the single | directed. But if ever there was a case of 
arm of Great Britain—ev tarning from | cohtinestal operation in which this caation 
this prospect, to look atthe proud and in- | would not apply, it isthe present ; where, 
pone array of armies embattled for the | the contest is for an object confessedty 

efenceof our sovereign and ourcountry— | touching Great Britain more nearly 
withoat feeling, I hope, a just and blame- 


than any other continental object, 
Jess pride im tle military st¢ength and | the liberation of our old ally from the 
glory of Great Britain—withoat feeling ita | yoke of owr inveterate enemy; where 
matter of self congratulation, that the ca- | in the course of our present success, so 
lumny, which not ery years agé was so | far as in bas corte, we have alremdy effected 
common m the nrouth of ovr vaenting | an object so purely British, and so great 
énemy, that our commercial prosperity | in its extent, that in former times it woald 
had depressed and overlaid eur martial | have been considered slone as the great 
spirit, stands refuted in the face of the| and marking feature of a campaign, or 
world, and what is of more real import- | even of a war—the capture of the Datch 
ance, in our own ¢onscious feelings— |} fleet; and where the ally co-operating 
without rejoicing that the British cha- | with us, besides being that power which, 
ractet is not so enervated by the blessings | from the unexampled magnanimity and 
we so prc-eminently enjoy, but that we | liberality of its condact, has best de- 
have still the vense to know, that by the | served to be exempted from all suspi- 
same virtue and valour which originally | cton of selfish, much more of treacherous 
won: them to us, by these alone, can | dispositions, besides being that power to 
they secarely be maintained—that thongh | which one-third ofthat part of Europe which 
the steady and settled course of justice | France had sabjugated already owes its 
and taw, the arts of peacefuf imduetry | deliverance, is that which has, perhaps, 
and flourishing ¢ommerce make war/the least visible mterest of any of the 
almost unknown to us ag @ profession, we | powers whoin we could have associated 
have nevertheless not forgotten that the | in oar enterprise, except su far as every 
spirit to defend is essential itt exact pro- | power has a common interest iw the suc- 
saleby to the value of what is to be de- | cess of every measure which tends to the 
ended. But though it is impossible to | diminution of the dominion of French 
reptess these feelmgs of proud and honest | power, of the influence of French princi- 
satisfaction, it is by no means by the im- toe and the operation and tenor of 
pulse of military glory alone that we could | l'rench arme. For an object, therefore, 
be justified in engaging in a new mode of | in ite general nature so essentially interest- 
war, unless the object of our continental | ing to this country, touching at once so 
expeditions were precisely the same with | ncarly its honowr and its power—for an 
that which animates exertions in al other | object alrcady so splendidly begun, and 
parts of the system, fhat is, the upholding | which @ vigorous perseverance may bring 
the independence of this country, and tlre | af no great distance of time to a success- 
liberties and independence of Europe. I | ful issue, we can have no scruple in using 
know that there is a strong prejudice } our best cndeavours to give every addi- 
Uguinst all continental operations whatso- | tional strength to the arms of the country, 
cycr, that they link us too closely with | and every support which they deserve to 
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those who have so gallantly opened the 
career of glory to their countrymen. And it 
cannot be entertained as any material objec- 
tion to resorting to voluntery zeal for the 
augmentation of force which is now in ques- 
tion, that to zeal of the same description 
we are indebted for the preservation of the 
internal peace of this kingdom. That 
voluntary zcal has saved Ircland to this 
kingdom and tg herself: and I doubt not 
that the same zeal, if permitted to exert 
itself, will restore Holland| to her alliance 
with this empire, in restoring her to her 
rank among the nations of the workd 
Impressed with these sentiments, I beg 
leave to second the Address. 
The Address was agreed to xem. diss. 


The King’s Answer tn the Lords Ad- 
dress.] To the Address of the Lords, 
his Majesty returned this Answer : 

*“ My Lords;—I receive with great 
pleasure this very dutiful and loyal Ad- 
dress, The sentiments which you express 
are conformable to the whole tenar of 
your conduct; and if the rapid improve- 
ment of our-situation and prospects should 
lead, as I trust it will, to ultimate success 
in this just cause, I shall ever acknow- 
ledge, with pride and satisfaction, how 
much, under the favour of Providence, this 
issue must be ascribed to the energy and 
wisdom manifested by my two Houses of 
Parliament throughout every period of 
this arduous contest.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.| His Majesty’s Speech having 
been read, 

Mr. Shaw Ecfevre tose to move an Ad- 
dress to his Majesty ; and after express- 
ing his inability to do justice to the 
great achievenjcynta which had taken place 
since the opening of the campaign, he 
observed he had at least the satisfaction of 
knowing, that exploits so glorious required 
no etoquence to enhance their value. He 
then described the gallant efforts of the 
archduke, the successes of marshal Su- 
warrow, and the essential services of cap- 
tain Trqwbridge in the territory of Naples; 
and tq all these collectively we might 
ascribe the delivesance of Italy from the 
degrading yoke of France. But, important 
as this deliverance was to the general 
interests of Europe, it had been equalled, 
if not surpassed, in another quarter of 
the globe, by a series of ae foe won by 
aur own arms—the entire defeat of Tip- 
proSultayn’s army, the captureof Seringa- 
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patam, and the destruction of a treacher- 
ous foe. The yictory there was exclu- 
sively our own, and might in its efects be 
considered es having placed the British 
interests in that country in a state of per- 
maneot security. Great praise was due 
to the governor-general in council, and 
to the commanders in chief, for their vigi- 
lance and cordial co-operatjon during that, 
short hut severe contest.-He thea de- 
scribed ip strong colours the unwearied 
efforts of sir Sidney Smith, in resisting 
and ultimately defeating Bonaparté’s su- 
perior force in Egypt, yet our successes 
did not stop there; we could not but ap- 
plaud the first operations and progress of 
the grand armament in Holland; to the 
naval talents of g Mitchell we were in- 
debted for collecting a numerous fleet in 
8 dangerous ssa during tyo successive 
and severe storms. To his judicious ar. 
rangements we owed the surrender of 
that fleet whieh, ynder the usurped domi- 
nion of France, was destined to seule 
rate in the invasion of these islanda-— Nor 
ought we to forget how essentially our brave 
army bad contributed to this last success : 
they had obtained for us the dominion, by 
the possession of Helder: for them was ree 
served the glory of taking those forts and 
batteries which had hitherto been consi- 
dered as impregnable.—IJ£ such had been 
the important advantages already obtain- 
ed, could we hesitate a moment to improve 
them? The naval force of that enemy 
was no longer at their command ; with its 
usurpers we had now only to contend on 
shore. Surely, then, evr military force 
in that quarter pught to be strengthened 
by all possible means; fortunately for us, 
those means were at hand. The mode of 
accomplishing an abject sa essential was 
adapted at the close of the last session. 
But the act then passed, our vast militia 
force, however necessary at. a. former pe- 
riod of the war, wae becoming daily less 
and less so, and the country: was burthen- 
ed with op army of'defence, while its rer 
gular forces could scarce be reervited on 
any terms. The act alluded te was adr 
mirably framed for giving relief in both 
these difficulties—by reducing that defenr 
sive force, and at. the same time converting 
it into an army ready for offensive service 
within any part of Europe. If such had 
heen the benefita arising from this act, 
why nat avail ourselves of them to a farr 
ther exent? The formidable defense 
array of the country increased within a 
short period to such an honourable extent, 
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rendered it unnecessary to keep up a, motely, tothat great object of his majesty’s 


preater quae! of militia than its original 
number. Why, then, not convert all 
above that number into troops of the 
line (with their own free consent, and for 
a limited service), and thus at once create 
a well disciplined, disposable army, ready 
for all European service, and zealous to 
share the glory of their gallant comrades ? 
He concluded with congratulating the 
House on the proeperous state of our 
public credit; our revenue, and our com- 
merce. Surely the enjoyment of these 
blessings was of itself an encouragement 
to persevere in the same line of conduct 
which had obtained them for us. Much, 
on all these accounts, we owed to the 
firmness and vigour of parliament—much 
to the wisdom and energy of his majesty’s 
councils—much to the solid good sense 
of the nation at large ; but the main pil- 
lars: of our prosperity and salvation had 
been, and ever must be, attachment to 
our country, loyalty to our king, and de- 
votion to our God! May. that God still 
go forth with our fleets and armies, and 
continue to bless us with victory and suc- 
cess.— The hon. gentleman then moved 
an address, which was an echo of the 
speech from the throne. | 

~ Colonel Elford rose to second the Ad- 
dress. He said, that in considering the 
propriety ofa farther reduction of the mili- 
tia forces, with a view to increase the power 
of prosecuting our late successes, it was 
impossible not to advert to the advantages 
which have already accrued from the vo- 
luntary services of that body. When his 
majesty was empowered to accept of the 
offer made by many militia corps to serve in 
Ireland, much was said of the attack that 
was made on the constitutional force of the 
country, and many predictions and asser- 
tions were made, that the ruin of that body 
would be the inevitable consequence of 
the measure. He believed the warmest 
well-wishers of that measure had never 
been absurd enough to assert that no in- 
. conveniences would attend the adoption 
of it; but where was to be found any 
great political operation, in which all the 
benefits were on one side, and all the evils 
on the other? The advantages which had 
arisen from sending regiments of the Bri- 
tish militia to. Ireland were beyond all 
calculation. Of the gencral prosperity of 
the country, it was unnecessary for him 
to speak in addition to what -had already 
been said. He trusted that our successes 
would warrant usin looking, not very re- 


aternal care and solicitude, a safe and 

onourable peace. The means of effectu- 
ally obtaining this great object would be, 
by a vigorous prosecution of the war, and 
by convincing the enemy, that we were 
determined to carry it on, as Jong as their 
obstinacy and folly should render it ne- 
cessary. 

The Address was agreed to. 


‘The King's Answer to the Commons 
Address.| Tothe Address of the Com- 
mons, his Majesty returned this Answer : 

‘“‘ Gentlemen; [ return you my parti- 
cular thanks for this dutiful address. I 
receive with the highest satisfaction your 
congratulations on the happy improve- 
ment of our affairs, which I shall ever 
principally ascribe, under the blessing of 
Providence, to the wisdom, perseverance, 
and spirit of my parliament, guiding and 
animating the efforts of a brave and loyat 
people, in support of their dearest inter- 
ests. 
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Sept. 26. The following Treaties were 
laid before both Houses, by his Majesty's 
command : 


ProvistonaL Treaty between his Majesty 
the King of Great Britain and bis Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of all the Russias. 
Done at Saint Petersburgh, the 29th-18th 
December 1798. 


In the name of the Most Holy and Indi- 
visible Trinity. His majesty the king of 
Great Britain and his majesty the emperor of 
all the Russias, in consequence of the alliance 
and friendship subsisting between them, be- 
ing desirous to enter into a concert of mea- 
sures, such as may contribute in the most ef- 
ficacious manner to oppose the successes of 
the French arms, and the extension of the 
principles of anarchy, and to bring about a 
solid peace, together with the re-establish- 
ment of the Balance of Europe, have judged 
it worthy their most serious consideration and 
carnest solicitude to endeavour, if possible, to 
reduce France within its former limits, as 
they subsisted before the revolution. 

They have in cunsequence agreed te con- 
clude a provisional treaty, and for this pur- 
pose they have named as their plenipoten- 
tiaries, namely, his majesty the king of Great 
Britain, sir Charles Whitworth, knight of the 
Bath, his envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at the imperial court of Rus- 
sia; and his majesty the emperor of all the 
Russias, the chancellor prince Bezborodko, a 
privy councillor, director general of the posts, 
senator, and knight of the orders of Saint 
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Andrew, of Saint Alexander Newsky, of Saint 
Anne, and grand cross of those of Saint John 
of Jerusalem, and of Saint Vladimir, of the 
first class; the Sieur Kotschoubey, vice chan- 
cellor, privy councillor and chamberlain, 
knight of the order of Saint Alexander 
Newsky, and grand cross of that of Saint 
Viadimir, of the second class; the Sieur 
Rostopsin, a privy councillor, member of the 
college for foreign affairs, knight of the order 
of Saint Alexander Newsky, and of that of 
Saint Anne, of the first class; who, after 
having reciproeally communicated their full 
powers, have concluded and agreed upon the 
fullowing articles : 
Art. 1. The two contracting powers, in the 
intention of inducing the king of Prussia to 
take an active part in the war against the 
common enemy, propose to employ all their 
endcavours to obtain thatend. Immediately 
on his Prussian majesty’s consenting to this 
measure, his imperial majesty of all the Rus- 
sias is ready to afford him a succour of land 


forces, and he destines for that purpose, 


45,000 men, infantry and cavalry, with the 
necessary urtillery, upon the following condi- 
tions. 

Art. 2. This body of troops shall be put in 
motion as soon as the high contracting parties 
shall be assured of the determination of his 
Prussian majesty being conformable to what 
has been before stated. With regard to the 
farther movements of this corps, and its com- 
bined operations with the Prussian troops, his 
majesty the emperor of all the Russias will ar- 
range them with his majesty the king of Prus- 
gia, and communication shall also be inade of 
them to his Britannic majesty, in order that 
by such a concert between the high allies, the 
military operations against the enemy may be 
made with the greater success, and that the 
object which is proposed may the more easily 
be attained. 

Art. 8. In order to facilitate to his majesty 

the emperor of all the Russias the means to 
take such an active part in the present war 
against the French, his Britannic majesty en- 
gages to furnish the pecuniary succours here- 
inalter specified ; his imperial majesty of all 
the Russias nevertheless reserving to himself 
‘the right to recall the aforesaid body of troops 
into his own territories, if by any unforeseen 
event the whole of this pecuniary succour 
should not be furnished him. 

Art. 4. The amount and the nature of these 
ecuniary succours have been fixed and regu- 
ated upon the following fouting: 1. In order 

to enable his imperial majesty of all the Rus- 
$ias to expedite as soon as possible, and in the 
most convenient manner, the troops destined 
to be employed in favour of the good cause, 
his majesty the king of Great Britain en- 
gages, as soonas he shall receive advice thar 
the Russian troops, in consequence of the 
determination of his majesty the king of Prus- 
‘sla, are to march, in order to co-opcrate with 
those of his said majesty, to pay, for the first 
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and most urgent expenses, 225,000/. sterling, . 
dividing the payments in such manner as that 
75,0004, sterling should be paid as soon as 
those troops shall have passed the Russian 
frontiers; that the seco payments amount. 
ing to the same sum, should be made on the 
expiration of the first three months, and on 
the commencement of the fourth; and that - 
the third payment, compieting the sum total, 
should be made in like manner, after three - 
months and on the beginning of the seventh. 
2. His majesty the king of Great Britain en- | 
gages also to furnish to his majesty the em- 
peror of all the Russias, .a subsidy of 75,0004, 
sterling per month, to be computed from the 
day on which the corps of troops above men- 
tioned shall pass the Russian frontiers. This 
subsidy shall be paid at the commencement 
of each month, and being destined for the ap- 

ointments and maintenance of the troops, 
It shall: be continued during the space of 
twelvemonths, unless peace should be made 
sooner. 3. The two high contracting parties, 
besides, shall come to an understanding, be- 
fore the expiration of the term of a year above 
specified, whether, in case the war should not, 
be terminated, tle subsidy above mentioned 
shall be continued. 

Art. 5. The two high contracting parties 
engage not to make either peace or armistice, 
without including each other, and without 
concerting with cach other. But if, through 
any unforeseen events, his Britannic majesty 
should be under the necessity of terminating 
the war, and thereby of discontinuing the 
payment of the subsidy before the expiration 
of the twelve months above stipulated, he en- 
gages, in that case, to pay three months ad- 
vance of the subsidy agreed upon, of 75,0004. 
sterling, reckoning from the day on which 
the information shall be received by the ge- 
neral commanding the Russian troops. | 

Art. 6. In like manner, if any aggression 
on Russia should take place, by which his ma- 
jesty the emperor should be obliged to recall 
his army into his own dominions, the above- 
mentioned subsidy shall in such case only be 
paid up to the day on which the army shall 
re-enter the Russian frontiers. 

Art. 7. His majesty the emperor of all the © 
Russias shall come to an understanding with 
his ally, his majesty the king of Prussia, re- 
specting all the other expenses which this 
corps of troops and its operations may require, 
His Britannic majesty shall take no farther, 
share in those expenses than the sum of 
87,5002, sterling per month, during all the 
time that the avove-mentioned troops shall be 
employed, by virtue of this treaty, for the 
common cause. That sum shall be advanced 
by his majesty the emperor of all the Russias ; 
but his Britannic majesty acknowledges itas a 
debt due by Great Britain to Russia, which he 
will discharge alter the conclusion of a peace. 
made by mutual agreement. “The mode and. 
dates of the payment shall be settled by mu- 
thal concert, according to the reciprocal cun- 
venicnce of the two allied powers, 
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Art.8. The above-mentioned subsidies shall 
in this manner be considered as a sufficient 
succour for all the expenses, including those 
which may be necessary for the return of the 
Russian army. 

Art. 9. This treaty shaJl be considered as 
Provisional; and its execution, as it has been 
stated above, shall not take place until his ma- 
jesty the king of Prussia shall be determined 
to turn his forces against the common enemy ; 
but in case he should not do so, the two high 
contracting parties reserve to themselves the 
right and the power to take, for the good of 
their affairs, and the success of the salutary 
end they have in view, other measures ana- 
Togous to the times and circumstances, and 
to agree then upon those which in such a case 
‘they shall judge to be most necessary, adopt- 
mg always asa basis (inasmuch as it shall be 
compatible) the stipulations of the present 
treaty. His imperial majesty of all the Rus- 
sias, in order nevertheless to give a still more 
striking proof of his sincere dispositions, and 
of his desire to be as much as possible useful 
to his allies, promises to put, during the 
course of the negotiation with his Prussian 
majesty, and even previous to its termination, 
the above-mentioned corps of 45,000 men, 
upon such a footing, that they may imme- 
diately be employed wherever, according to a 

revieus concert amongst the allies, the uti- 
ity of the common cause shall require. 

Art. 10. The present provisional treaty shall 
he ratified by his Britannic majesty and his 
imperial majesty of all the Russias, amd the 
Fatifications shall be exchanged here in the 
space of two months, to be computed from the 
day of the signature, or sooner, if it can be 
done. 

In witness whereof, we, the under- signed, 

' furnished with the full powers of his ma- 
jesty the king of Great Britain and the 
emperor of all the Russias, have. in their 
names signed the present treaty, and 
have affixed the seals of our arms thereto. 

_ Done at Saint Petersburgh, the 29-18th 

December, 1798. 
(L.S.) Cuas. Wartworth. 
(L. S.) Are. Pce. de Bezporopko. 
(L.S.) Korscnousey. 
~ (ZL. 8.) Rostorsin. 


DECLARATION. 


By the provisional treaty concluded be- 
tween his majesty the king of Great Britain, 
and his majesty the emperor of all the Russias, 
the 29th-18th December, 1798, it is stipu- 
Jated that the body of 45,000 men furnished 
by his said imperial majesty for the support 
of the common cause, should be employed in 
co-operating with the truops of his Prussian 
majesty, if that sovereign should be induced 
to join his forces to those of their majesties ; 
but the endeavours which their royal and im- 
perial majesties have employed for this pur- 
pose having been unsuccessful, and that 
prince persisting in his adherence to his 
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system of neutrality, the two high contracting 
parties, in order to neglect nothing on their 
part which may contribute to the success of 
the good cause, have resolved that the said 
body of 45,000 men, originally destined to 
second the hostile demonstrations of Prussia 
against France, shall be equally employed 
against the common enemy in whatever other 
quarter their majesties may judge it to be 
most advantageous to their common opera- 
rations. For this purpose the plenipoten- 
tiaries of their said royal and imperial ma- 
jesties have signed the present declaration, 
which is to be considered as forming a part of 
the provisional treaty abovementioned, con- 
cluded between the two courts the 29th-18th 


.) Crs. Warrworts 
(L.S.) Le Comte ve Korscnouser 
(L. 8.) Le Comre pve Rostopsrn. 


_Conventron between his Majesty the king 
of Great Britain, and his Majesty the 
emperor of all the Russias, done at St. 
Petersburgh, the 22d-11th of June, 1799. 


In the name of the most holy and indivi- 
sible ae His majesty the king of Great 
Britain, and his majesty the emperor of all 
the Russias, in consequence of the friendship 
and the ties of intimate alliance which exist 
between them, and of their common and sin- 
cere co-operation in the present war against 
the French, having constantly in their view 
to use every means in their power most ef- 
fectually to distress the enemy, have judged 
that the expulsion of the French from the 
Seven united provinces, and the deliverarice 
of the latter from the yoke under which they 
have so long roaned, were objects wortby 
of their particular consideration ; and wishing 
at the same time to give effect, as far as pos- 
sible, to a design of that importance, their 
said majesties have resolved to conclude with 
each other a convention relative to this plan, 
and to the most proper means for carrving it 
into. the most speedy execution. For this 
purpose they have nanied as their plenipo- 
tentiaries, to wit, his majesty the king of 
Great Britain, sir Charles Whitworth, his 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the imperial court of Russia, knight 
of the order of the Bath; and his majesty the 
emperor of all the Russias, the count of Kot- 
schoubey,his vice-chancellor,actual privy coun- 
cillor, actual chamberlain, knight of the order 
of saint Alexander Newsky, commander of 
that of Saint John of Jerusalem, and Great 
Cross of the order of Vladimir, of the second 
class ; and the count of Rostopsin, his actual 
privy councillor, member of the college of 
foreign affairs, director general’ of the posts, 
knight of the order of Saint Alexander Newsky 
and of Saint Anne, of the first class, Great 
Chancellor and Great Cross of that of Salnt 
John of Jerusalem; who, after having reci- 
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procally communicated to each other their 
full powers, have agreed upon the following 
articles : 

Art. 1. His mayest the king of Great Bri- 
tain, thinking that the object above an- 
. Dounced cannot be better attained than by 
the uid of a body of Russian troops, bis im- 
perial majesty, notwithstanding the efforts 
which he has already made, and the difficul- 


ties of his employing an additional body of 


forces, to act at a distance from his dominions, 
has nevertheless, in consequence of his con- 
stant solicitude in favour of the good cause, 
consented to furnish seventeen battalions of 
infantry, two companies of artillery, one 
company of pioneers, and one squadron of 
-hussars, making in all 17,593 meh, to be des- 
tined for the said expedition to Holland; but 
as that number of troops, according to the 
plan proposed by his Britannic majesty, is not 
_ sufficient, and as it has been judged that 

30,000 men would be necessary for that pur- 
pose, his said majesty will, on his side, fur- 
nish 13,000 men of English troops, or, at 
Jeast, 8,000 men, if that smaller number 
should be deemed sufficient; and amongst 
whom there shall be a proportion of cavalry 
sufficient for the services of such an army. 

Art. 2. This corps of troops, of 17,593 men, 
together with the necessary artillery, shall 
assemble at Revel, in order that they may 
be from thence conveyed to their destination, 
either in Englfsh or other vessels freighted by 
his Britannic majesty. ! 

Art. 3. In order to enable his majesty the 
emperor of all the Russias to afford to the 
common cause this additional and efficacious 
succour, his majesty the king of Great Britain 
engages to furnish the undermentioned sub- 
sidies, upon the condition that his imperial 
majesty of all the Russias shall have a right 
tor into his dominions the above-men- 
tioned corps of troops, if, through any unfore- 
seen events, such subsidies should not be re- 
gularly furnished to him. 

Art. 4. The amount and the nature of those 
pecuniary succours have been settled and re- 
gulated in the following manner: 1. In 
order to enable his imperial majesty to as- 
semble and expedite this corps, as soon and 
as well equipped as possible, his majesty the 
king of Great Britain engages, as soon as he 
shall receive advice that the above-mentioned 
troops have reached the place of their ren- 
dezyous, that is to say, at Revel, and that it 
shall be declared that they are ready to em- 
bark (whether the transports be arrived or 
not) to pay for the first and most urgent ex- 
penses, the sum of 88,000/. sterling, dividing 
‘the payments into two parts; (to wit) that 
Sea be paid immediately after it shall 
have been declared, either by the commander 
in chief of that corps to the English com- 
mjssary, or by the minister of his imperial 
majesty to the minister of his Britannic ma- 
Jesty resident at Saint Petersburgh, that the 
said corps is ready ; and that the second pay- 
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ment, complesing the sum total of 88,0001. 
sterling, shall take place three months after- 
wards, and at the commencement of the 
fourth: 2. His majesty the king of Great 
Britain engages, in like manner, to furnish 
to his majesty the emperor of all the Russias, 
a subsidy of 44,000/. sterling per month, ty 
be computed from the day on which the 
above-mentiyned corps of troops shall be 
ready. This subsidy shall be paid at the 
commencement of each month, and destined 
for the appointments and the entertainment 
of the troops ; it shall be continued until they 
shall retura into Russian ports, in English or 
other vessels, freighted by his Britannic ma- 


jesty. 


Art. 5. If this corps of Russian troops 
shoukl meet with difficulties in procuring, 
during the expedition to which it is destined, 
or in case of its wintering as shall be bere- 
after mentioned, in England, or during the 
voyages it shall have to make, its neces- 
sary subsistence, by means of the mea- 
sures which the Russian commanders or 
commissaries may take for that purpose, his 
Britannic majesty, upon the requisition of 
the minister of his majesty the emperor of all 

Russias, residing at his court, shall fur- 
nish whatever ma necessary to the Rus- 
sian troops; and an exact account shail 
be kept of all the provisions and other 
articles so delivered, in order that their 
value may be afterwards deducted from the 
subsidy; such provisions and other articles 
being valued at the price paid for them by 
his majesty, fur his own troops. 

Art. 6. As the transport of the horses ne- 
cessary for the officers, the artillery, and the 
baggage, would require a great many ve 
and as that arrangement would lead to man 
other jnconveniencies, and more particularly 
to that of a delay prejudicial to the above- 
mentioned expedition, his Britannic majesty, 
engages to furnish, at his own expense, the 
necessary number of horses, according to the 
statement which shall be delivered, and to 
have them cunveyed to the place where the’ 
Russian troops are to act; his said majesty 
will, in like manner, maintain them at his 
own expense, during the whole time that 
those troops shall be employed, and until they 
shall be re-embarked, in order to return to 
the ports of Russia; his Britannic majesty 
will then dispose of them in such manner as 
he shall judge proper. | 

Art. 7. In case that the Russian troops, 
after having terminated in Holland the pro 
fered expedition, or in consequence of its 

ing deferred, through any unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, should not be able to return into 
the ports of his imperial majesty, during the 
favourable season, his majesty the king of 
Great Britain engages to receive them into 
his’ dominions, to provide them there with 
good quarters, and all other advantages, until 
the troops shall be able to return on the open- 
ing of the navigation, or shall be employed 
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- upon some other destination, which shall be 
previously settled between their royal and im- 
perial majesties. 

Art. 8. As the principal ohject of the em- 
ployment of this corps of troops is a sudden 
attack to be made on Holland, by means of 
which his Britannic majesty hopes to produce 
there a favourable change; as, besides, no 
fixed term for the continuance of the subsi- 

_ dies stipulated, whilst, on the other hand, the 
said troups, after their return to Russia, must 
be re-conducted to their ordinary quarters, 
mostly at a preat distance; and as the 
marches which they will have to make 

-will require considerable expenses; his ma- 

Jesty the king of Great Britain hereby en- 
gages to make good this charge, by a pay- 
ment of subsidies for two months, to be com- 
puted from the day of the arrival of those 
troops in Russian ports: In like manner, his 

‘majesty the empcror of all the Russias, with- 
out fixing anv term, reserves to himself the 

‘right of causing the said corps of troops to 

‘return Into his dominions, in the spring of the 
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Separate Articre.—1.—Although it be 
stated in Art. 2 of the Convention concluded 
thisday. That the corps of Russian troops 
forming 17,593 men, destined for the expedi- 
tion to Holland, shall be conveyed to its desti- 
nation in English, or other vessels, freighted 
by his majesty the king of Great Britain ; ne- 
vertheless, in order so much the more to faci- 
litate this important enterprise, his majesty the 
emperor of all the Russias consents to furnish 
six ships, five frigates, and two transport ves- 
sels, which being armed en flutes, will receive 
on board as many troops as they shall be able _ 
to contain, whilstthe remainder of the said 
corps shall be embarked on board English, or 
other transport vessels, freighted by his Bri- 
tannic majesty. 

Art. 2.—ILLis majesty the emperor of all the 
Russias willlend these ships upon the following 
conditions : 1. There shall be paid by Eng- 
land, upon their quitting the portof Cronstadt 
in order to go to the place of rendezvous, 
which is Revel, the sum of 58,9274. 10s. as a 
subsidy for the expenses of equipment, &c. 


next year, 1800, or if any hostile aggression | for three months, to be computed from the 


upon Russia, or any other important event, 


day, as it is above stated, of their departure 


should render it'necessary, in these two cases, | from Cronstadt: 2. After the expiration of 
‘the above-mentioned engagement of his Bri- | these three months, his Britannic majesty 
tannic majesty, concerning the payment of | shall continue the same subsidies (that is to 


two months subsidy, shall equally take place. 

Art. 9. As it is nderstocd that the expe- 
‘dition to Holland, which has given rise to 
the present convention, is to he effected in 
common by Russian and English troops, each 
‘party shall follow, relative to the employ- 
ment and to the command of the troops, fi 
‘terally the treaty of defensive alliance con- 
cluded between the two high contracting par- 
.ties, the 7th-18th February, 1795: In like 
manner, if any difficulties should arise, either 
between the commanders of the respective 
‘forces, or otherwise, which may regard the 
.above-mentioned troops of his majesty, the 


emperor of all the Russias, the solution of | 


‘Such dithculties shall be looked for in the sti- 

pulations of the said treaty of the year 1795; 
or, likewise, in that concluded with the court 
of Vienna, the 3rd-14th July, 1792. 

Art. 10.—The present convention shall be 
ratifed by his majesty the king of Great Bri- 
tain and by his majesty the emperor of all the 
‘Russias ; and the ratification shall be exchan- 
ged here in the space of two months, to be 
‘computed from the day of its signature, or 
sooner, if it can be done. 


In witness whereof, we the under-signed, 
furnished with full powers, by his ma- 
jesty the king of Great Britain, and by 
his majesty the emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, have, in their names, signed the 

_ present convention, and have athxed 

; thereto the seal of our arms. Done at 

. Sat Petersburgh, the 22@nd-11th June 

i =: 2799. (L.S.) Cus. Wurrworth, 
(L.S.) Le Comte pe Korscnousey 
(L. 5.) Le Comte ve hostopsry. 
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sav) of 19,6424 pounds sterling a month; 
which shall he paid at the commencement of 
each month: 3. Independently of this pecu- 
niary succour, his Britannic majesty shall pro- 
vide for the subsistence of the crews ; and the 
officers and sailors shall be treated on the 
same footing as are the English officers and 
sailors in time of war,and as are the Russian 
officers and sailors, who are at presentin the 
squadron of his imperial majesty which is 
united to the English squadron: 4. All these 
stipulations shalf have full and entire cticct, 
until the return of the above-mentioned ships 
and frigates into Russian ports. 

3. Ifitshould happen, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, that those six ships, tive frigates, 
and two transport vessels, should not be able 
threugh some unforeseen event to return to 
Russia before the close of the present cam- 
paign, his Britannic majesty engages to ad- 
mitthem into the ports of England, where 
they shall receive every possible assistance, 
both for necessary repairs, and for the accom- 
modation of the crews and officers. 

4. As the six ships, five frigates, and two 
transports above-mentioned, having been ori- 
ginally intended for another destination, were 
furnished with provisions for three mouths, 
his Britannic majesty, instead of furnishing 
them ip kind, as it is stated in the second ar- 
ticle, engages lo pay, according to an estimate 
which shall be made, the value of these pro- 
visions. With regard to the officers, his ma- 
7 of Great Britain will adopt the 
same principle as has been followed until the 
present time respecting the officers of the Rus- 
sian squadron which is Joined to the navalforces 
of England; that shall serve as rule for in- 
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‘demnifying them for the preparations which 
they may have made for the campaign, such 
as it had been originally intended to take 
place. This separate article shall be consi- 
dered as forming part of the Convention 
above-mentioned, as being inserted therein 
word for word; and it shall be ratified and 
the ratification exchanged, in the same 
“manner. 


In witness whereof, we the under-signed> 
furnished with full powers of his majesty 
’ the king of Great Britain, and of his ma- 
jesty the emperor ofall the Russias, bave 
in their name, signed the present sepa- 
rate article, and have atfixed thereto the 
seal of ourarms. Done at Saint Peters- 
burgh this 2@nd-11th June, 1799. 
(L.S.) Cuas. Wurrwortu. 
(L.S.) Le Comte pr KorscnouBEy 
(L. S.) Le Comte De Rostorstn. 


Copy of the treaty with the king of the 
Two Sicilies.}| The following Treaty was 
laid before both Houses by his Majesty's 
Command : 


Treaty or attrance between his Majesty 
and the King of the Two Sicilies, signed 
at Naples, the 1st December, 1798. 


His majesty the king of Great Britain, and 
his majesty the king of the two Sicilies, seein 
that the peace which they had endeavoure 
to restore to Italy has only furnished an op- 
portunity to the persons exercising the pow- 
ers of government in France to extend their 
conquests still further, to the destruction of 
all moral and political order; and seeing from 
thence the danger which awaits all other law- 
ful governments, from the design openly ma- 
nifested of subjecting all Italy to the same 
spirit of disorder and anarchy; have thought 
it expedient to renew the connexion which 
had been formed between them by the Con- 
vention of the 12th July 1793; and to unite 
by a strict alliance, the forees and means 
which are at their disposal, in order to oppose 
a solid barrier against the danger with which 
they are threatened from an unbounded am- 
bition; and in order to provide for the future 
defence and security of their people, and 
the restoration of moral and public order in 
Italy. 

In consequence their Britannic and Sicilian 
majestieshave authorized their respective ple- 
nipotentionaries : (that is to say) his Britannic 
majesty, sir William Hamilton, one of his 
majesty’s most honourable privy council, 
knight of the order of the Bath, his_majesty’s 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to his said Sicilian majesty; and his 
Sicilian majesty, the most illustrious and most 
excellent lord Martin Mastrilli marquis of 
Gallo, of the dukes of Marigliano, his gentle- 
man of the chamber, knight of the royal or- 
der of St. Januarius, his councillor and secre- 


tary of state for the department of foreign af- 
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fairs, of the marine, and of commerce, knight 
of the order of the golden fleece, who after 
having communicated and exchanged their 
respective full powers, have agreed to the fol- 
lowing articles. 

Art.—1. The Convention stipulated be- 
tween their Britannic and Sicilian majesties, 
in the year 1793, shall serve as a basis to the 
present treaty; In conscquence the two high 
contracting parties engage to make common 
cause in the present war against France, and 
to concert together their naval and mili- 
tary operations, particularly in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Art. 2.—The high contracting parties reci- 
procally guarantee to each other their domi- 
nions against the common enemy, and engage 
not to lay down their arms, unless by common 
consent, without having obtained the entire 
and full restitution of all the places, towns 
and territories which respectively belonged to 
them before the commencement of the pre- 


-sent war, and of which the enemy m 


have taken possession during the course of 
the war. 

Art. 3-—In consequence of this mutual en- 
gagcment, their Britannic and Sicilian majes- 
tics shall concert, in the most confidential 
manner, On the military and naval operations 
which the ministers of the two powers, resi- 
dent at Naples shall think it expedient to un- 
dertake, as well as on the employment of the 
naval and military force which may be ap- 
pointed to such service. , 

Art. 4.—With this view his Britannic ma- 
jesty engages to keep in the Mediterranean 
sea until a peace, and as long as the danger of 
the Two Sicilies, and the operations against 
the common enemy shall require it, a fleet of 
ships of war decidedly superior to that of the 
enemy, in order to provide by that means for 
the safety of the dominions of his Sicilian ma- 


Jesty. 


Art. 5.—All the ports of the Two Sicilies 
shall be open to the squadron of his Britannic 
majesty, without any exception or restriction 
whatsoever; and his Sicilian majesty pro- 
mises to grant to itthe most ample power of 
providing itself in his dominions with every 
thing which it may require, both in respect to 
naval and military stores and to provisions. 
For which purpose his Britannic majesty will 
appointa commissary to superintend the de- 
tails of such supplies, and the Neapolitan go- 
vernment will grant him every assistance to 
enable him to acquire them at current and 
moderate prices. 

_ Art. 6.—His majesty the king of the Two 
Sicilies will join to the squadron of his Bri- 
tannic majesty four ships of the line, four fri- 
gates, and four small ships of war, in order 
that they may be employed in concert with 
it. But if the two powers should preter, for 
the success of their operations, to employ a 
greater number of small vessels in the room 
of the ships, his Sicilian majesty promises to 
substitute in the place of his above-mentioned 


Ik 
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contingent, a number of gun boats and bomb 
ketches, and other small armed vessels in pro- 
rtion to the ships which it shall be agreed 
tb withdraw. 
_ Art. 7.—His Sicilian majesty also engages 
to recruit the squadron of his Britannic ma- 
jesty, with such a number of sailors as it shall 
require, to the amount of three thousand sai- 
lors, provided that they be put upon the same 
footing as English sailors on board the said 
squadron of his Britannic majesty, both as to 
bounty money on their entering, and to pay, 
during their continuance in his service; and 
also as to all other advantages and profits en- 
joyed by the Englishfsailors on board the said 
squadron. The sailors furnished by his Sici- 
lian majesty shall not be employed out of the 
Mediterranean sea, nor engaged for a longer 
period than that of the continuance of the 
present war. ; 

Art. 8.—The ships of war, of the two con- 
tracting powers, employed to act as convoys 
to the merchantmen of their respective na- 
tions, shall indiscriminately take under their 
convoy and bo the merchantmen 
of ejther, which may have the same destina- 
tion. 

Art. 9.—During the present war the ports 
of the two Sicilies shall be shut against all 
French ships, either of war or trade, and his 
Sicilian majesty will prohibit his subjects 
from all trade with France of any kind what- 
soever. He will not permit the vessels of 
other nations to export from his duminions to 
the ports of France any species of provisions, 
or of warlike and naval stores. 

Art. 10.—The two high contracting parties 
reciprocally engage to procurefor each other, at 
& peace, every advantage and suitable indemni- 
fication : and his Britannic majesty particularly 
promises to his Sicilian majestyto take on that 
eccasion a special care of the Interests and of 
the security of the crown of the Two Sicilies, 
as wellas of the tranquillity and welfare of 


Art. 11,—If in hatred to the present treaty 
of alliance, any power whatsoever should de- 
clare war against one or other of the two high 
contracting parties, they mutually engage to 
make common cause against such power, un- 
der the same conditions and reciprocal en- 
gagements as are contained in the articles of 
the present treaty. 

Art. 12.—The two contracting 
serve to themselves the power of concerting 
with each other, after a common eace, the 
means of giving to the present alliance be- 
tween the two powers, a greater extent, and 
ef agrecing upon such articles and arrange- 
ments as may ensure in future the tranquil- 
lity and defence of their subjects and domi- 
Hions, as well as of settling the mutual suc- 
cours to be furnished by the two powers witha 
view to obtain that salutary end. Animated by 
the same zeal for the prosperity of their people, 
they will likewise concert upon such articles 


parties re- 


aS may serve as a basis fora treaty of com- 
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merce equally useful to the subjects of both 
countries, 

Art. 13.—The present treaty of alliance 
shall be ratified by the high contracting par- 
ties, and the ratifications thereof shal] Be ex- 
changed in due form at Naples in the space of 
three months, or soonerif it can be done, to be 
computed from the day of the signature of the 
present act. | 


In witness whereof, we the under-signed 
furnished with full powers by our respec- 
tive sovereigns have signed the present 
treaty of alliance, and have affixed 
thereto the seal of our arms. Done at 
Naples, the 1st of December 1798. 


(L. 8.) Wittram Hamicron. 
(L. 8.) Martini Masrauxt, 
Marouis pe Gatto. 


Vote of Thanks to Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, Admiral Mitchell, and Sir Sidney 
Smith, &c.] Sep. 26. On the motion of 
Mr. Secretary Dundas, the House re- 
solved, nem. con.—1. “ That the thanks 
of this House be given to lieutenant gene- 
ral sir Ralph Abercromby, knight of the 
Bath, for the distinguished gal antry and 
ability with which he effected his landing 
on the Dutch coast, and established his 
position in the face of a powerful enemy ; 
and, by securing the command of the prin- 
cipal fort and naval arsenal of the Dutch 
republic, afforded to his majesty’s fleet the 
means of rescuing from the power of the 
French the naval force in the Texel. 2. 
That the thanks of this House be given to 
lieut. general sir James Pulteney, baro- 
het, major generals Francis D’Oyley, 
Eyre Coote, Harry Burrard, and Joha 

oore, and to the several officers of the 
army under the command of lieut. general 
sir Ralph Abercromby, for their late gal- 
lant conduct and meritorious exertions, 
in effecting a landing on the Dutch coast, 
and establishing a position in the face of 
a powerful enemy, thereby securing the 
command of the principal fort and naval 
arsenal of the Dutch republic, and affurd- 
ing to his majesty’s fleet the means of 
rescuing from the power of the French, 
the naval force in the Texel. 3. That 
this House doth highly approve of and 
acknowledge the services of the non-com- 
missioned officers and private soldiers of 
the army serving under the command of 
lieut. general sir Ralph Abercromby, at 
the attack of the Helder, on the coast of . 
Holland ; and that the same be signified 
to them by the commanders of the several 
corps, who are desired to thank them for 
thelr gallant bebaviow. 4. That the 
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thanks of this House be given to vice ad 
miral Andrew Mitchell, for the dist 
guished skill and perseverance with which 
in spite of great and unforeseen diffeul- 
ties, he kept collected, and conducted to 
the coast of Holland, the numerous fi¢et 
‘under his command; for the zeal and rea- 
diness with which he co-operated with the 
land forces in their descent upon the 
coast of Holland; and for the promptitude 
and ability by which he rescued the naval 
force of the Dutch republic from the 
power of the French. 5. That the thanks 
of this House be given to the several cap- 
tains and officers in the fleet under the 
command of vice admiral Mitchell, for 
their able support of, and co-operation 
with, the land forces, and for their meri- 
torious and successful exertions in rescu- 
ing from the power of the French the na- 
val force in the Texel. 6. That this 
House doth highly approve of, and ac- 
knowledge, the service of the seamen and 
marines on board the ships under the 
command of vice admiral Mitchell, in the 
assistance they afforded to the land forces 
in their descent upon the coast of Hol- 
land, and for the steadiness and zeal they 
manifested in pursuit of the Dutch fleet 
within the Zuyder Sea; and that the of- 
ficers commanding the several ships do 
signify the same to their respective crews, 
and do thank them for their good beha- 
viour.” 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, he had now 
to move the thanks of the House for ser- 
vices performed in a different quarter by 
that gallant officer sir Sidney Smith. In 
speaking upon this subject, he really felt 
himself at a loss for terms to expréss his 
sentiments upon the conduct of that offi- 
cer. It was impossible for a human indi- 
vidual to conceive a situation of more dif- 
ficulty and delicacy than that in which sir 
S. Smith was placed: and yet, in this situ- 
ation, he had brought off a very small 
remnant of force, not by a well-conducted 
retreat, but with glory, against the whole 

ower of the French at St. John D’Acre. 

t was now about twelve months since the 
intelligence arrived of the landing of that 
army on the coast of Egypt, and what the 
general feeling in this country was upon 
that occasion must be fresh in every man’s 
mind. After many difficulties, the force 
of the enemy was collected for the pur- 

ose of making an attack upon St. John 
D Acre, garrisoned by a small number of 
Turks, and assisted by a handful of Bri- 
tish troops. Nothing could exceed the 


fre 
importance of this contest: they had, as 
sir Sidney had stated, a nation for spec 
tators, who waited the issué of the con- 
flict, m order to determine which party 
they should join. He did not, in bis 
Opinion, say too much when he said, that 
he believed that the safety of the Turkish 
émpire depended upon the event of that 
contest. He animated the Turkish forces 

hts conduct, and directed them with 
his skill. He fought at the head of a few 
British seamen, for more than sixty days 
in succession, in defending a breach 
against the whole French force, headed 
by an enterprising general: He freely 
confessed, that he had not got over the 
astonishment that he felt when he was 
first informed of these circumstances ; he 
had read the dispatches again and again; 
he had frequently ruminated upon them, 
and to this moment he could scarcely con- 
ceive how human exertion could aehieve 
what he had done. This gallant officer 
had in the course of his life met with many 
difficulties, and there was a time when 
some persons who did not know hit 
talked lightly of him. To those who 
could talk or think so of such an officer as 
sir Sidney Smith, he would say nothings 
he would leave them to the contempt they | 
deserved, and to the remorse they must 
now feel in contemplating the character of 
that officer. He would not say that his 
actions on the coast of Egypt were un+ 
rivalled, but he would say, that there never 
were any in which there were displayed 
more heroism, more skill, and greater ex- 
ertion. He then moved, and it was reé 
solved, nem. con..—1l. ‘ That the thanks 
of this House be given to captain sir 
William Sidney Smith, for the conspicuous 
skill and heroism by which he animated 
and directed the efforts of the Turkish 
forces, and of the small number of British 
officers and seamen under his command, 
in their long and successful defence of St. 
John’ D’Acre, on the coast of Syria, 
against the formidable and desperate at- 
tack of the French army under the com- 
mand of general Buonaparte. 2. That 
the thanks of this House be given to the 
officers belonging to the ships under thé 
command of captain sir W. S. Smith, for 
the great bravery, and unremitted exer- 
tions, which they manifested, both on 
shore and on board the ships, in the suc- 
cessful defence of Saint John D’Acre, on 
the coast of Syria, against the formidable 
and desperate attack of the Freuch army 
under the command of general Buona 
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parte ; and that sir W. S. Smith do signify 
the same to them. 3. That this House 
doth highly approve of, and acknowledge, 
the services of the seamen and marines 
belonging to the ships under the command 
of captain sir W. S. Smith, in the glorious 
defence of Saint John D’Acre, against 
the formidable and desperate attack of 
the French army under the command of 
eneral Buonaparte; and that sir W. S. 
Smith do signify the same to the crews of 
the respective ships and do thank them for 
their good behaviour.” 
October 4, similar thanks were moved in 
the House of Lords, and agreed tonem. dis. 


Militia Volunteers Bill.] Sept. 26. Mr. 
Secretary Dundas moved for leave to in- 
troduce a bill to enable his majesty to re- 
ceive himself voluntary services of the 
militia. As to the principle of the bill, it 
was by no means novel, for in the course of 
the last session he had had occasion to state 
it much more at length than he should 
feel any necessity for doing upon the pre- 
sent occasion. That principle, as he had 
then explained it, had, in the opinion of 
the House, justified a measure, the ten- 
dency of which was, not to lessen the 
force of the country, but to employ the 
greater part of it, not only for home de- 
fence, but for effectual operations abroad. 
It had been urged, that the government 
of this country. had been too rash in 
adopting a‘measure which would have 
the effect of lessening the military force 
of the kingdom; but he was yet to 
learn how it could be lessening the force 
of the country, to employ the greater 

art of it beyond the circle of the island: 
he considered that by so doing he was 
more effectually securing the safety of the 
island, than by suffering that force to re- 
main inactive at home; he was yet to 
learn how employing our forces against 
an enemy’s country, instead of confining 
them to our own, was Ivssening our inter- 
nal security. When he introduced the 
former bill Jast session, he did not pretend 
to point out the particular places against 
which the efforts of our forces should be 
directed; but he had no hesitation in 
saying, that in case the object of the 
allied powers should be the deliverance of 
Holland, that it would be for the interest 
of this country to entrust, to the enter- 
prise and good conduct of a British force, 
some expedition between the Texel and 
the Mediterranean. The object of the 
present bill, thuugh it appeared tu be 


a 
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that of decreasing the militia, as far as 


‘related to the internal defence of the 


country, was, in point of fact, to increase 
a force which might be effectually em- 
ployed by his majesty, in any part where 
their services might be necessary in faci- 
litating the cause in which we were en- 
gaged. He was so far from being desirous 
of diminishing any part of the forces of 
the kingdom, that his sole object was, to 
enable: them to act in such a manner as 
the wisdom of his majesty’s councils might 
suggest. There was no individual in the 
House, or in the country, who would 
wish to lessen that regard which was uni- 
versally felt for the militia. It was a 
force which had been long established, 
and its utility had been long” recognized 
by the wisdom of parliament. He meant 
to leave the militia force of the country 
equal in point of extent to what it was 
originally recognized by parliament. That 
there had existed a period in the course of 
the present war, when it was necessary 
to increase that force for the internal de- 
fence -of the kingdom, he admitted. It 
had been thought necessary to raise that 
force known by the denomination of the 
Supplementary Militia; but then it was 
to be recollected, that that measure had 
been brought forward at atime when the 
forces of this country, calculated for of- 
fensive or defensive operations, were.ex- 
ceedingly small, compared with what they 
were now; that it was at a period too 
when the country was threatened with in- 
vasion by its old and inveterate enemies ; 
but for some time past the necessity of so 
large a defensive force had been gradually 
wearimg away; particularly by the suc- 
cesses of his majesty’s arms by sea and 
land, and still more so by those meritori- 
ous exertions which the zeal and loyalty 
of the people of this country had produced 
in defence of their king, their consticu- 
tion, their laws, and their religion. The 
force raised by that zeal and loyalty, 
could only be supposed to have for its 
more immediate object the protection 
and defence of the capital of the Bri- 
tish empire. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, adverting to the internal safety 
of the country on the one hand, and to 
the unexampled successes obtained by his 
majesty’s arms on the other, he should 
conclude with moving “ That leave be 
given to bring in a bill, for enabling his 
majesty to accept the services of an addi- 
tioval number of Volunteers from the Mix 
litia, under certain Restrictivys.” — 
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After a short conversation, leave was 
iveh to bring in the bill. It went through 
Its several stages without much opposition, 
and passed the Commons on the 2rd of 
October. 


Protest against the Militia Volunteers 
Bill.} Oct. 4. The bill was read a se- 
cond tithe, after. a debate. The following 
Protest was entered on the Journals: 

ss Dissentient, 

1. “ Because, by this bill, and by the 
recited act of the last session, whose 
powers are by this bill aggravated and 
extended, the constitutional purposes of 
the militia establishment are totally and 
finally subverted. | 

2. ** Because, all the purposes of pro- 
curing men for the army might have been 
easily obtained by disbanding the supple- 
mentary war militia (which by its extra- 
ordinary increase had professedly occa- 
sioned a scarcity of men) without reduc- 
Ing the permanent militia establishment 
to a service, in which no gentleman could 
hereafter hope that his patriotic and dis- 
interested industry would enable him to 
form his county regiment to a continued 
state of discipline, at the head of which he 
might, with credit and honour to himeelf, 
answer the purpose of its institution in 
the defence of his country against inva- 
sion. 

S. ‘* Because, by this measure, all that 
dag and arrangement which nourished 
the zeal of independent country gentle- 
men is irrecoverably done away in the 
‘existing pressure of a formidable and 
alarming war, and the peace establishment 
of the militia (if, mangled as it is by this 
bill, it can survive the war) will necessarily 
be reduced to a mere standing army of 
the worst sort; independent of an annual 
vote of parliament; deprived of all its 
former constitutional advantages; con- 
nected with the people by nothing but the 
unequal and oppressive burthens it im- 
‘poses on them; and commanded by such | 
pe as may be procured to be regu- 
ating officers to a mere drill of army re- 
‘cruits. 
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and Wales, when they are by this mea- 
sure deprived of the advantages whith 
they lad purchased, namely, those of se- 
curity, tesulting from a permanent domes- 
tic protection for their wives and children, 
which, under the faith of parliament, was 
held out to them as the valuable consider- 
ation for heavy taxes imposed solely on 
them. | 

5. Because this bill operates with 
most unjustifiable partiality: it does not 
fairly and equally extend to Scotland; 
Scotland is stil protected in the enjoy- 
ment of a constitutional militia; neither 
reduced to the disgraceful condition: of a 
drill for the army, nor liable to be em- 
loyed in the defence of England; from 
ts services (confined and limited solely to 
the boundaries of Scotland) England and 
Wales can derive no protection, while the 
reduced remnants of the militia of Eng- 
land and Wales may be removed from the 
defence of their own homes to that of the 

most remote parts of Scotland. 

(Signed) “ CARNARVON 

‘WENTWORTH FiTzWILLIAM 

‘s All but the second reason, 
‘© BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.” 


Thanks of the House of Lords to the 
Earl of Mornington, Lord Clive, Generab 
Harris, &c.] Oct. 4.. Lord Grenville 
rose to make his promised motiun. The 
task he had undertaken to perform was 
as arduous as it was satisfactory, and he 
had only to lament his inability to do any 
thin like justice to the claims of superior 
merit and unrivalled services, which he 
had that day to recommend to the atten- 
tion of their lordships, and to the grati- 
tude of the nation at large. In his en- 
deavours to discharge the duty he had 
imposed upon himself, he would begin by 
tracing the origin and progress of a war, 
which had been embarked in after re- 
peated attempts at amicable negotiation 
had proved unavailing, and which termi- 
nated in the annihilation of a power that 
had perfidiously planned every measure 
of hostility against the British interests in 
India, of which it had meditated the ex- 


4. “ Because the landed interest of; tinction, by combining with our most 


England and Wales, already so heavily 
burthened, is most materially affected by 
- this total revolution in the militia system; 
inasmuch as the peculiar expenses of a mi- 
litia originally formed for our unalienable 
domestic defence and insular garrison, are 
unjustly continued on the oppressed 
owners and occupiers of land in England 
[VOL. XXXIV. } 


powerful and inveterate foe to effect our 
total expulsion from that country. It 
was also his task to call their lordshi; s 
attention to the merits of those by whose 
vigilance these mischiefs were averted, 
and by whose courage and energy the 
most glorious triumphs were achieved: 
He was thoroughly sensible how inade- 
[4G] 
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quate he wag to the performance of such 
atask, und how short every the most for- 
cible expsession must fall of the public 
merits and services which distinguished 
the. exertions of those to whom he in- 
tended to move the thanks of their lerd- 
guips. Nor did he imagine that the great 
degree of intimacy and friendship ia 
which, without interruption,-he had passed 
his.life with the present governor general 
of Bengal, could in the least tend to 
weaken the faint tribute of praise which 
he was anxious to pay to his signal de- 
serts. In attempting the panegyric of 
that noble lord, he obeyed the call of his 
public duty, and of the gratitude of the 
public, full as much as he did any private 
propensity; for-the highest strain ..of 
eulogy in which he could indulge would 
inadequately represent the talents and 
virtues which he had so long loved and 
admirec. They happily, however, spoke 
loudly for themselves,.in actions, the re- 
sult of which had proved so glorious to 
the country. <A detail of those actions 
might be deemed, necessary to show the 
extent and solidity of these services, and 
the wisdom and honour of those by whom 
they were performed. Qn his arrival in 
India, Jord Mornington found the princes 
of the country at peace with our India 
company; but thet peace was not of long 
duration. Their lordships were well ac- 
uainted, with the great efforts that had 
een made.by France, to fit out the fer- 
midable expedition which sailed, from 
Toulon ;, nor was any map here ignorant 
of its destination; it meditated destruc- 
tion to.the British. empire.in India, which 

‘rauce aimed at effectivg by gaining over 
some cf the native powers, Tippoo 
Sultaun was the first aa: the most eager to 
go every length to derive advantage from 
that. expedition, and to lend it every as- 
gistance in his power. . For. this purpose 
he sent an embassy to the Isle of France, 
not with a view to complain of any griev- 
ance, or to solicit any redress, but to en- 
courage the attempts of the French, and 
ewbark himself in the design, for our 
utter expulsion from our India possessions 
e—such was his perfidious conduct towards 
those from whom he had experienced the 
utmost forbearance, the most unparalleled 
Magnanimity. The motives of this em- 
bassy Tippoo did not endeavour to. con- 
ceal. They were avowedly an attachment 
to the cause of the French republic,- and 
hostility to the interests of England. His 
letters, addressed not only to the govern- 
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ment of the Isle of France, but to. the 
Executive Directory of France, openly in- 
vited them to conclude an offensive and 
defensive alliance with him, and offered 
to subsidize whatever troops France might 
furnish him with, to en -him to com- 
mence hostilities against the British forces. 
The first notice: which. Jord Mornington 
received of this proposed alliance, was in 
June 1798, and coupling it with the in- 
formation he had likewise received of the . 
naval expedition which sailed from Toulon, 
he took every measure which prudence 
could suggest, and activity and decision 
could enforce. On the 18th June, 1798, 
the governor-general received an authentic 
account..of the proclamation that had 
been issued in the Isle of France, and of 
the design which that proclamation un- 
folded. He then formed the resolution, 
et te wait, but ae anbicrt ete vines 
oftheenemy. He according patc 
orders to the governors of Madras and 
Bombay, to prepare for the event; and 
so forward were the preparations, that a 
decisive blow was struck even that year. 
Great doubts, and difficulties, howeyen, 
arose in assembling the army at, Madas, 
and it.was much feared that long before 
it was in readiness to act, Tippoo's alarms 
might be excited, which would defeat the 
measures which the governor-general was 
concerting. No situation could be more 
critical, or more full of perplexing anxiety, 
than that in which lord Mornington was 
then placed—to await the danger with his 
eyes open to its 5 are would be:a flae 
his duty, to attempt to 
avert.it by a sudden and abrupt. attack, 
seemed to the most experienced militaby 
men a measure of very hazardous issue; 
such was the trying dilemma in which the 
governor-general was entangled, . and 
whatever side he embraced he felt that he 
must incur the whole of the responsibility. 
The _ co-operation he was to expect.from 
the native. powers in alliance with Great - 
Britain, was either doubtful or of little 
advantage. The Mahrattas were rendered 
unable to afford any substantial assistance; 
nor was their good-will to be called in 
question. The absence of their support 
arose from real inability... From the co- 
operation of the Nizam, little or nothing 
could be expected; his councils and 
army were at that period under the influ- 
ence of a French faction, and two French 
officers were gt the head of the sepoys in 
the nizam’s service, and indeed the whole 


of his military force was at the disposal of 
R 
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Earl of Mornington, Lord Ciive, &c. 
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the French officers. These difficulties | hatched, and in the fall of that power 


created neither des 
the heart of the Sosk nor ceneral : he, on 
the contrary, adopted the mbst spirited 
and decisive measures; dn armed force 
Was iaimediately detached into the terri- 
tories of the nizam; ‘the French arm 
was hot only surrounded’ and made pri 
soners; but a new treaty was concluded 
with the nizam, by which the disposal of 
his forces‘were put ihto thé hahd¥ of the 
British, and ‘that 'very army which had 
been destined ‘to attack tlem, wad imme- 
didtely turned against the eneniy. “What 
could display'greater ability than thie mas- 
terly manceuvre ?° But if it was great in 
ability, how mach more usefol: was it in 
its consequences, which %o ‘powerfally 
contributed to our prt nee ‘successes, 
et Sg im a situation to frustrate 
all the ptans that had: been: meditated 
against us. Till that waseaccomplished, 
nothing was safe: but as soon as it was 
achiévdd a negotiation was opened. Lord 
Mornington was not unmindful that it 
was'the beét policy to remain contented 
with our‘situation in India; to offénd ho 
r by ‘our encroachments, or give 
umbrage to‘them by any plan of ambition 
or ‘aggtahdizement; but faithfully and 
unctually' to obsetve the faith of existing 
eattes. Such, indeed, was the naturé 
and tendency of the orders under which, 
as governor-general, he was bound to act. 
He had, however, ample ‘justification: for 
pursuing an opposite plan: ‘for what more 
clear dnd undisguised hostility could there 
be,-than that’ which he experiénced from 
those who wobld negociate with our 
worst enemy for our ‘ruin, and ebter ito 
offensive ‘lliance with him for our des: 
triction ; ‘who stood forward in military 
: pan bg ple our troops; and who as- 
siimed, if not the measutes of actual hos- 
tility, at least the attitude of hostile 
paration ‘and thenace; who scoposed 
Fratice that if'‘she would succour them 
with a tifitaty force fromi Europe, they 
Would favour their landing at Porto-novo; 
that they would lead them into the heart 
of the’ Dutch territories, into which they 
were reddy to’ penctrate thetnselves, and 
t6-dpefaté with the’ French ‘arms' in ex-- 
Re ig ts frdm our domitiion ‘in India? 
Nor was it against the’ British establish- 
fnbints lone that they coticerted this hos- 
tle’ uttck; but ‘also ‘those of Por- 
rea, dn acconnt of her alliance with 
G Brita? {n'the storming of that 
Capital, “Where these’ machinations were 
ew feild re eS or) © ee ast + oe 


re- 
to 


‘ 


Neg 


| 


ondency nor fear in , who acted'such @ perfidious part against 


us, not only therefere great military skill 
and talent have been displayed; but the 
most consufmmatd ‘wisdom and firmness. 
With this ‘crafty'and. peffidiots power lord 
Mornington had, however, proposed’ ‘to 
open’ @ negotiation, even’ when Tippoo 
was doing ‘ail the mischief in his power, 
without uttering one word of grievance or 
complaint." Notwithstanding his flaprant 
violations of all fuich towatds the English 
dvérnment, ford’ Mornington .renewed 
is Offers to remove every cause of disaf- 
fection, if any really existed. The whole 
of these pacific offers were received either 
with sullen silence or studied duplicity, 
dnd at last with open preparations of hos- 
tile aggression. When Tippoo saw the 
ruin he was drawing down upen his own 
head, his in¥éterate animosity suggested 
to his wicket! imagination that he alread 
saw ‘the gigantic plan of the Frenc 


‘republic on ‘the eve of being realized, 


and that the ‘hour was come for ‘the 
downfal of the British dominions in India. 
He was aleo' anxious to gain time, and 


defer the measures that were taking against 


him, in ofder that the season of the ydar 
might intervene, and allow time to receive 
the succouré with which he was toco- 
operate in our overthrow.—But was it not 
unnecessary to-dwell any longer: on these 
details ¢ ot on the wisdom, firmness, and 
sound policy of the measures adopted: by 
the goverfior-general; who, month after 
month; had' made proposals for negotia- 
tion to an enemy, who ifistéad of a sincere 
desire‘ to establish peace, was secretly et. 
deavouting to destroy us? And. if ater 
these repeated ‘provocations, his noble 
friend had resolved upon offensive operd- 
tions, it was easy to relieve the governot- 
gence from all responsibility for his‘con- 
uct, a conduet which, when tightly a 
préciated, would be discovered not only 
to have averted the formidable perils whi 
hung over otr Indian etupire, but to have 
established it on 4 basis of more permanent 
security than it ever before enjoyed. 
Thete was'one point ‘more, to which he 
would advert, and:that was the judicious 
manner in’ which the governor - general 
had ‘proceeded to compose and reconcile 
all the discordant opinions which formerly 
prevailed among the servants of the India 
company. In this he had succeeded byia 
wise and temperate use of the sole con- 
trolling power with which he was invested; 
and a greater and more refined satisfac- 
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,tion arose in his breast from shoei 
this salutary effect, when he perceived 
that this discord of sentiment was si- 
lJenced, not merely by the interposition of 
this superior control, but by an appeal to 
the wisdom and good sense of the different 
overnors. Among them the conduct of 
ord Clive stood peculiarly eminent, and re- 
flected the greatest honour on his heart and 
head. That noble lord, spurning all little 
jealousies had not only expressed a decided 
opinion, in favour of the propriety of the 
measures pursued by the governor-general, 
but by his zeal and spirit had principally con- 
tributed to secure the benefits, which the 
adoption of these measures had in contem- 
plation. Thesame spirit animated the exer- 
tions of the governor of Bombay, Mr. Dun- 
can. In consequence of these spirited, and 
-well-concerted measures, when the army 
was put in motion, it evidently appeared to 
be composed of troops the best disciplined 
_ and appointed of any that were ever col- 
lected in India. The event, indeed, best 
showed the zeal and spirit, the courage 
and intrepidity with which it glowed, and 
by which all its movements were directed. 
It was not his intention to detail its dif- 
ferent operations, or the successes with 
which they were crowned. He could not, 
however, forbear mentioning the gallant 
action of the 6th of March, when a small 
division of the British army attacked 
and defeated a numerous force of the 
enemy, and by that victory laid the 
ground of the subsequent successful 
actions, which were closed by that bril- 
liant event which was brought about by 
an army composed almost entirely of Eu- 
ropeans, who during the intense heat of 
the day, attacked and took by assault one 
of the strongest fortreases, and in the 
space of two hours made themselves 
masters of the capital of the most impla- 
cable and perfidious foe, whom the Bri- 
tish interests had to dread in India. 
These were achievements which soared 
above all praise; he would not, therefore, 
,attempt a word more in their com- 
mendation.: His lordship then concluded 
by moving, “ That the Thanks of this 
House be given to the right hon. Richard 
‘lord Wellesley, earl ot Mornington in the 
‘kingdom of Ireland, and governor-general 
of the British possessions in the East 
Indies, for the wisdom, decision, and 
energy, with which he discharged the 


- -arduous duties of his station, from the 


time of his taking upon him the said go- 
yernment to the glorious termination of 


Lord Hollantl’s Motion for an Address 
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the late war by the capture of Seringa- 
patam ; during which period, by opposing 
to the perfidy of the late Sultaun of My- 
sore a uniform moderation, dignity, aod 
firmness, and by counteracting with 
equal promptitude and ability the dan- 
idee intrigues and projects of the 
rench, particularly by destroying their 
power and influence in the deccan, he 
te gobi the way for the rapid and bril- 
iant operations carried on under his su- 
perintendance and direction, the result of 
which has finally disappointed all the de- 
signs of our enemies in that quarter, and 
has established, on a basis of permanent 
security, the tranquillity and prosperity of 
the British empire in India. 2. That 
the Thanks of this House be given to the 
right hon. lord Clive, governor of the sete 
tlement of Fort St. George, for his zealous, 
cordial, and honourable concurrence, in 
forwarding the wise and dignified views of 
the governor-general in council, by which 
he has furnished a salutary and memorable 
example of the advantage of unanimity 
and concord among the persons employed 
in high stations in the British dominions 
in the East Indies, and has, to the utmost 
of his power, promoted the success of 
those measures, from which the most im- 
portant public benefits have resulted to 
this country. 3. That the Thanks of 
this House be given to Jonathan Duncan, 
esq. governor of Bombay for the zeal and 
promptitude of his conduct in preparing 
the army of that presidency for the field, 
agreeably to the orders of the governor- 
general in council, whereby that army 
was enabled materially to contribute to 
the successful and glorious termination of 
the Jate war in India. 4. ‘ That the 
Thanks of this House be given to lieute- 
nant general George Harris, for the whole 
of his able and meritorious conduct in 
the command of the forces of his majesty 
and of the East India company, durin 
the late glorious and decisive war wi 
tbe Sultaun of Mysore, and particularly 
for the ability, judgment, and ener 
with which he planned and directed t 
assault of Seringapatam, the success of 
which brilliant achievement has so highl 
contributed to the glory of the Brnish 
name, and to the permanent tranquillity 
of our possessions in the East. 5. That 
the Thanks of this House be given to 
Jieutenant-general James Stuart, com- 
mander in chief of the Bombay army, 
which so gloriously co-operated in the 
success of the late campaign in India; 
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and also, to major generals John Floyd, 
Thomas Bridges, William Popham, James 
_ Hartley, and David Baird, and to the re- 
spective officers of the armies employed 
on that occasion against the enemy, for 
their distinguished and meritorious ser- 
vices. 6. That this House doth highly 
approve of, and acknowledge, the services 
of the non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vate soldiers employed against the enemy 
in the late glorious and decisive war in the 
East Indies; and that the same be signified 
to them by the commanders of the several 
corps, who are desired to thank them for 
their gallant behaviour.” 

The several Resolutions were agreed to 
nem. dis. 

Similar resolutions were this day moved 
in the Commons by Mr. Secretary Dun- 
das, and agreed to nem. con. 


| Lord Holland's Votion for an Address 
respecting the I'reaties with Russta.] 
Oct. 11. Lord Holland went into an 
able examination of the Treaties with 
Russia, (See p. 1168) and concluded with 
moving, 
‘‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, to return our most 
humble thanks for the gracious communi- 
cation of the two treaties, which his ma- 
“jesty, by the advice of his ministers, has 
been pleased to enter into with his majesty 
the emperor of all the Russias. To ex- 
press our sincere satisfaction at perceiving 
that his majesty has entered into no engage- 
ment with the powers at war with France, 
which can lead to an interference with 
the internal affairs of that country, or pre- 
clude the conclusion of peace upon just 
and equitable terms with the French 
republic. That though considering the 
unparalleled sacrifices which his majesty’s 
faithful subjects have already made, and 
that we are now engaged in the seventh 
year of an expensive and destructive war, 
from the calamities of which Russia has 
been hitherto exempt, we might have ex- 
pected a more gratuitous exertion of the 
force of that powerful empire in the com- 
mon cause; we shall nevertheless not fail 
to concur in such measures as the wisdom 
of parliament may suggest for the purpose 
of meeting the additional and heavy ex- 
penses which his majesty’s engagements 
with the emperor of all the Russias will 
necessarily occasion. To assure his ma- 
jesty that our anxious desire to maintain 

is majesty’s personal honour inviolate, 
will induce us also to concur in a legisla- 


respecting the Treaties with Russia. 
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tive provision, to enable his majesty to 
fulfil the seventh article of the treaty 
of the 22nd of June 1799, which en- 
gages for the maintenance of a body 
of Russian troops within these kingdoms, 
upon certain contingencies; but at the 
same time humbly to represent to his ma- 
jesty, that we have seen the stipulation 
above alluded to with the most serious 
concern and anxiety, as from the unpre- 
cedented manner in which it has been 
concluded, and in which it has been com- 
municated to this House, there is too much 
reason to fear that those persons who 
have advised his majesty to this measure, 
and whose conduct, in this instance, we 
cannot too severely condemn, entertain 
an opinion that a power is vested in the 
crown of introducing and maintaining 
within these kingdoms a foreign force, 
without the consent or sanction of parlia- 
ment, and that we therefore feel ourselves 
particularly called upon to guard against 
the establishment of such a power, which is 
totally inconsistent with the ancient laws 
of this realm, and with the security of 
those indubitable rights which our ances- 
tors asserted at the Revolution, and which 
we are determined to maintain. Farther 
to express to his majesty, that in cheer- 
fully adopting such measures as may be 
necessary for a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, we entertain a confident expec- 
tation that his majesty will faithfully ad- 
here to the pledge which he has so 
solemnly piven to this country, and to 
Europe, in his declaration of the 28th of 
October 1797, and humbly to suggest to 
his majesty, that the present moment 
seems peculiarly favourable to the pa 
tion of moderate and pacific counsels, 
when the improved situation of affairs, 
and the successes of his majesty and lus 
allies, will give an additional grace and 
dignity to measures of a conciliatory na- 
ture, and when the joint weight of the 
allies, sincerely exerted in a fair and ho- 
nourable negociation for peace, may be 
expected to produce the happiest effects. 
That it is far from the wish or intention 
of this House to reflect upon any of his 
majesty’s allies, or to excite suspicions 
injurious to that sincere an® cordial 
co-operation, which is no less essential to 
a successful prosecution of the war than 
to an effective negotiation for peace. 
But we cannot conceal from ourselves, 
nor will we, by any ill-timed flattery, dis- 
semble from his majesty the dangers 
which may result from not endeavouring 
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in time to get on foot a joint negotiation 
for peace, whilst the confederacy against 
France yet remains wnbroken. The 
former events of the present war suffici- 
ently prove, that Great Britain may be 


left alone to support the whole burthtn of 


the contest, against a formidable and 
irritated enemy, notwithstanding the sa- 
crifices she had made for the cammon in- 
terest, and in defiance of the most solemn 
engagements, not to conclude a peace but 
by comman consent. We have not learnt 
that such treaties at present exist with 
all the powers now engaged in the war, 
nor have we seen such decisive and un- 
equivocal symptoms of a perfect union 
and concert in their views and objects as 
to silence the apprehensions which we 
feel it our duty to state to his majesty, 
that by new concessions, which France 
has such abundant means of making, 
without any diminution of her incor- 
porated territory, some of the members of 
the confederacy may be separated from 

e common cause, and Great Britain 
om lose the inestimable advantages 
which now offer of opening @ negociation 
for peace, supported by the whole weight, 
authority, and power of her present 
allies. That whilst we are aware that it 
is neither prgcticable nor prudent to 
jefine the precise terms and conditions 
upon which peace must ultimately be 
concluded, which we are sensible must 
alter with the circumstances of the war, 
and the different degrees of security 
which different situations and the various 
interests of the powers engaged may re- 
quire, we conceive nevertheless that it is 
not only perfectly practicable and safe, 
but that at this moment it would be at- 
tended with important advantages to state 
what are now the principles which, with 
the consent and concurrence of his allies, 
his majesty would be willing to adopt as 
the basis of immediate negotiation: at 
least, we cannot forbear most earnestly to 
entreat his majesty to disclaim such views 
muat render peace with the republic of 

rance utterly unattainable; and the 
suspicion of which cannot fail to unite the 
people of that country in a furious zeal 
nd hatred against the British nation, as 
being engaged in the unjustifiable project 
of imposing upon them a government by 
force, or of dismemberiog their ancient 
enipire. ecurring, there ore, to his ma- 


mys royal declaration of 1797, we hum- 
y beseech his manicsiy to reject all such 
gounagleas would ead him to depart from 
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the principles of moderation therein ex- 
pressed, persuaded, that some unequivocal 
proof of a sincere desire for the Yé-esta- 
blishment of peace, on just and reasonable 
grounds, would afford the best hope of 
producing q correspondent disposition in 
the enemy, or, if contrary to that just ex- 

ectation, from ambition, from’pride, or 
rom a spirit of revenge, such honourable 
overtures ag his majesty might be advised 
to make should be rejected, that'it would 

roduce the double advantage of destroy- 
ing the confidence of the people of France 
in their present rulers, and of increasin 
the zeal, energy, and spirit of al] descrip- 
tions of his majesty’s faithful subjects, In 
the necessary prosecution of just and un- 
avoidable hostilities.” | 

The Treaties were briefly defended by 
lord Grenville, who gave his decided ne- 

tive to the motion. After which, the 

ouse divided: Contents, 2; Not-con- 
tents 15. 

‘On the 12th of October, both Houses 
adjourned to the 21st of January'1800. ” 


The King's aba respecting Overs 

tures of Peace from the Consular Govern- 

ment 0 erence) January 22, 1800. Mr. 

Pitt presented the following Message from 

his Majesty : ie 
 Georce R. 

‘©The Supplies granted in the come 
mencement of the present session having 
been calculated to provide’ only for thé 
first months of the year, his majesty now 
recommends it to the House of Commons, 
to make such farther provision as they 
may jiidge necessary, under the present 
circunistances, for the several branches of 
the public service, and for the vigorous 
pepeaacany of the war; and his majesty 
has given directions that the propet esti- 
mates for this purpose should be laid 
before the House. "| : 
~’ 6 Hig majesty has thought proper on 
this occasion to ditect that there should 
be laid before thé House, copies of Com- 
munications recently ‘received from the 
enemy, and of the Answers which have 
been returned thereto, by his majesty’s 
command,” j= * °°" ° aa 
'« His’ majesty entertains the fullest 
confidence that those Answers will ap- 
pear to this House to have been conform- 
able to that line a conduct which was re- 
quired from his ajesty oh this occasion, 
by his regard to’ all’ the most important 
interests of his dominions.” ‘And his ma- 
jesty,Raying Ho Dbfeet more jt Beart tian 
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that of contributing, as soon as the situae 
tion of affairs shall render it practicable, 
to the re-establishment of the general 
tranquillity of Europe, on sure and solid 
foundation, and of providing effectually 
for the security and permanent prosperity 
of his faithful people, places a firm re- 
Tiance on the continued support of his 
parliament, and on the zeal and, perse- 
verance of his subjects, in such measures 
as may best tend to confirm the signal ad- 


vantages which have been obtained, to’ 


the common cause, in the course of the 
last campaign, and to coriduct the great 
contest, in which his majesty is engaged, 
to a safe and honourable conclusion... 


“G. R.” 


Papers relating to the Overture of Peace 
from the Consular Government of France.] 
The following Papers were laid before 
both Housés, by his majesty’s command: 


Transcatron of a Letter from the Minister 
. for Foreign Affairs in France to Lord 
Grenville, dated 25th December 1799. 


My lord ;—I dispatch, by order of general 

Buonaparté, First Consul of the French re- 
ublic, a messenger to London; he is the 
. bearer of a letter from the first consul of the 
republic, to his majesty the king of England. 
—I request you to give the necessary orders 
that he may be enabled to deliver it directly 
into your own hdnds.—This step, in itself, an- 
nounces the importarice of its object. Accept, 
my lord, the assurance, &c. 
(Signed) Cu. Mav. Tarrereanp. 
-Paris, 5th Nivose, 
8th year of the French Republic 
| (December 25th, 1799). 


Transcation of a: Letter from General 
Buonaparté, dated Paxis, 25th December 
1799. 


French Republic.—Sovereignty of the Peo- 
ple.—Liberty, Equality. 

Buonaparté, First Consul of the Republic, 

_ to his Majesty the King of Great Britain 

and Ireland, Paris, the 5th Nivose, 8th 
bead the Republic (December 25th, 
1799). - . 

Called by the wishes of the French nation 
.to occupy the first magistracy of the republic, 
I think it proper, on entering into offcce, to 
make a direct communication of it to your 
male: . | 
oc tbe war which, for eight years, has ra- 
vaged the four quarters of the world, must it 
be eternal? Ate there no means of coming 
to an understanding? 

"How can the two most enlightened nations 


of Eurdpe, powerful and strong beyond what | more than one iustance, renewed. 


their safety and independence require, sacrifice 
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Merce, internal prosperity, and the happines; 
of families ? How iH it that they do nat feel 
that peace is of the first necessity, as well as 
of the first glory ? ' 
These sentiments cannot be foreign to the 
heart of your majesty, who reigns over a free 
nation, and with the sole view of reudering it 


ane ae ER 
Your majesty will only sée in this overture 
my sincere desire to contribute efficaciously, 
for the second time, to a general pacification, 
by a step speedy, entirely of confidence, and 
disengaged from those form's which, necessar‘ 
perhaps to disguise the dependence of weal 
states, prove only, in those which are strong, 
the mutual desire of deceiving each other. 
_ France and England, by the abuse of their 
strength, may still for a long time, for the 
misfortune of all nations, retard the period of 
their being exheusted.—But I will venture to 
say it, the fate of all civilized nations is at- 
tached to the termination of a war, which in- 
volvés the whole world. Of your majesty. 
(Signed) BuonaParte. 


Lerrer from Lord Grenville to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs at Paris, dated Down- 
ing-street, January 4th, 1800. 


_Sir ;—I have received, and laid before the 
king, the two letters which you have trans= 
mitted to me, and his majesty seeing no rea- 
son to depart from those forms which have 
long been established in Europe for transact- 


ing business with foreigu states, has com- 


manded me, to return, in his name, the offi- 
cial answer which I send you herewith en- 
closed. I have the honour to be, with high 
consideration, &c. - 

(Signed) GRENVILLE. 


Orriciat Nore from LordGrenville to the 
Minister for Foreign Affaits at Paris, 
dated Downing-street, January 4th, 1900. 


. The King has given frequent proofs of his 
sincere desire for the re-establishment of. se- 
cure and permanent tranquillity in Europe. 
He neither is, nor has been, engaged in any 
contest for a vain and false glory. He has 
had no other view than that of maintaining 

install aggression the rights and happiness 

of his subjects. 
For these he has contended against an un- 
provoked attack, and for the same objects he is 


still obliged to contend; nor can he hope that 


this necessity could be removed by entering, 
at the present moment, into a negotiation with 
those whom a fresh revolution has so recently 
placed in the exercise of power In France, 
since no real advantage can arise from such 
negotiation to the great and desirable object 


of general pence: until it shall distinctly ap- 


pear that those causes have ceased to operate, 
which originally produced the war, and by 
which it has since been protracted, and, in 


The same system, to the prevalence of 


to ideas of vain greatness, the benefits of com- | which France justly ascribes all ber present 
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miseries, is that which has also involved the The best and most natural pledge of its 
rest of Europe in a long and destructive war- reality and p rmarience, would be the restora- 
fare, of a nature long since unknown to the | tion of that line of princes which for so many 
practice of civilized nations. centuries maintained the French nation in 
__ For the extension of this s stem, and for | prosperity at home, and in consideration and 
the extermiuation of all established govern. | respect abroad: Such an event would at once 
ments, the resources of France have, from | have Jemoved, and will at any time remove, 
year to year, and in the midst of the most un- | all obstacles in the way of negotiation or 
ralleled distress, been lavished and ‘ex- peace. It would confirm to France the un- 
hausted. To this indiscriminate spirit of de-| molested enjoyment of its ancient territory ; 
struction, the Netherlands, the United Pro-{ and it would give to all the other nations of 
Europe, in tranquillity and arr that secu. 


vinces, the Swiss Cantons (his pacha an-} E : 
cient friends and allies) have successive y been my which they are now compelled to seek by 
other means. 


sacrificed. Germany has been ravaged. Italy, 
though now sips | from its invaders, has But, desirable as such an event must be, 
to France and to the world, it is not to 


been made the scene of unbounded rapine and {| bo forid, ¢ 

anarchy. His majesty has himself been com- | this mode exclusively that his males limits 
pelled to maintain an arduous and burthen- the possibility of secure and solid pacification, 
some contest, for the independence and ex- | His majesty makes no claim to prescribe (o 
istence of his kingdoms. ' . | France what shall be the form of her govern- 

Nor have these calamities been confined to ment, or in whose hands she shall vest the 
Europe alone : they have been extended to the authority necessary for conducting the affairs 
most distant quarters of the world, and even | of a great and powerful nation. 
to countries so remote, both in situation and|{ His majesty luoks only to the pel of 
interest, from the present contest, that the | his own dominions, and those of his al ies, 
very existence of such a war was, perhaps, un- 
known to those who found themselves sud- 
denly involved in all its horrors. 

hile such a system continues to prevail, 
and while the blood and treasure of a numerous 
and powerful nation can be lavished in its sup- 
port, experience has shown that no defence but 
that of open and steady hostility can be avail- 
ing. The most solemn treaties have onl 
Prepared the way for fresh aggression; andit 
‘18 to a determined resistancea one, that is now 
due whatever remains in Europe of stability 
‘for property, for personal liberty, for sucial 
order, or for the free exercise of religion. 

For the security, therefore, of these essen- 
tial objects, his majesty cannot place his re. 
_liance on the mere renewal of general pro- 
fessions of pacific dispositions. Such profes- 
sions have been repeatedly held out y all 
those who have successive y directed the re- 
‘Sources of France to the destruction of 
Europe ; and whom the present rulers have 
declared to have been all, from the beginning, 
and uniformly, incapable of maintaining the 
relations of amity and peace. 

Greatly, indeed, will his majesty rejoice, 
whenever it shall appear that the danger to 
which his own dominions. and those of his 
allies, have been so long expused, has really 
ceased ; whenever he shall be satisfied that 
the necessity of resistance is at an end; that 
after the experience of so many years of 
crimes and miseries, better principles have 
ultimately prevailed in France ; and that all 
the gigantic projects of ambition, and all the 


and to the general safety of Europe. When- 
ever he shall judge that such security can in 
any manner be attained, as resulting either 
from the internal situation of that country, 
from whose internal situation the danger has 
arisen, or from such vther circumstances of 
whatever nature as ma produce the same end, 
his majesty will eagerly embrace the oppor- 
tunity to concert with his allies the means of 
immediate and general pacification. 

Unhappily no such security hitherto exists: 
No sufficient evidence of the Principles by 
which the new government will be directed ; 
no reasonable ground by which to judge of 
its stability. In this situation it can for the 
present only remain for his majesty to pursue, 
IN conjunction with other powers, those exer. 
tions of just and defensive war, which his re- 
gard to the appiness of his subjects will never 
permit him, either to continue eyond the ne- 
cessity in which they originated, or to termi- 
nate on any other grounds, than such as may 
best contribute to the secure enjoyment of 
their tranquillity, their constitution, and their 
independence. ' 

(Signed) Gnexvitie. 


Trawstatron of a Letter from the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, at Paris, to Lord 
Grenville: dated Paris, 94th Nivose 
(14th January 1800). 


My lord;—I lost no time in laying before 
the first consul of the republic, the official 
note under date of the 14th Nivose, which 
; n you transmitted to me; and I am charged to 
restless schemes of estruction, which have | forward the answer (equally official) which you 
endangered the very existence of civil society, | wij} find annexed. Receive, my lord,- the 
have at length been finally uae >| assurance, &c. : 

But the conviction of such a change, however (Signed) Ca. Mav. TaLveyranp. 
agreeable to his majesty’s wishes, can result ; 

only from experience, and the evidence of TRANSLATION of the Official Note from the 
facts, , _ Minister for Foreign Affairs, at Paris, to 
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Lord Grenville, dated 24th Nivose (Ja- 

nuary 14th, 1800). 
- The official note, under date of the 14th 
Nivose, the eighth year, addressed by the mi- 
nister of his Britannic majesty, having been 
Raid before the first consul of the French re- 
public, he observed with surprise, that it 
rested upon an opinion which is not exact, 
respecting the origin and consequences of the 
present war. Very far from its being France 
which provoked it, she had, it must be re- 
membered, from the commencement of her 
revolution, solemnly proclaimed her love of 
peace, her disinclination to conquests, her re- 
spect for the independence of all governments, 
and it is not to be doubted, that, occupied at 
that time, and entirely with her own internal 
affairs, she would have avoided taking part 
in those of Europe, and would have remained 
faithfid to her declarations. 

But, from aa opposite disposition, as soon 
as the French revolution had broken out, al- 
most all Europe entered into a league for its 
destruction, The aggression was real, long 
time before it was public; internal resistance 
was excited, its opponents were favourably 
veceived, their extravagant declamations were 
supported, the French nation was insulted in 
the persoa of its agents, and England set 
particularly this exainple, by the dismissal of 
the minister accredited to her; finally, France 
was, in fact, attacked in her independence 
in her honour, and in her safety, long time 
before the war was declared. i 

Thus it is to the projects of subjection, dis- 
solution, and dismemberment, which were 
prepared against her, and the execution of 
which was several times attempted and pur- 
sued, that France has aright to impute the 
evils which she has guifered: and those which 
have afflicted Europe. Such projects for a 
long time, without example with respect to 
30 powerful a nation, could not fail to bring on 
the most fatal consequences. Assailed on 
all sides, the republic could not but extend 
universally the efforts of her defence; and it 
is only for the maintenance of her own inde- 


pendence, that she has made use of those , the prolongation of whic 
means which she possessed in her own | 


strength, and the courage of her citizens. As 
Jong as she saw that her enemies obstinately 
refused to recognize her rights, she counted 


JSrom the Consular Government of France. 
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But, if the wishes of his Britannic majesty 
(in conformity with his assurances) are in 
unison with those of the French republic, for 
the re-establishment of peace, why, instead 
of attempting the apology of the war, should 
not attcntion be rather paid to the means of 
terminating it? And what obstacle can pre- 
vent a mutual understanding, of which the 
utility 1s reciprocal, and is felt; especially 
when the first consul of the French republic 
has personally given so many proofs of his 
eagerness to put an end to the calamities of 
war, and of his disposition to maintain the 
rigid observance of all treaties concluded. 

The first consul of the French republic 
would not doubt that his Britannic majesty 
recognized the right of nations to choose the 
form of their government, since it is trom the 
exercise of this right that he holds his crown ; 
but he has beea unable to comprehend how to 
this fundamental principle, upon which rests 
the existence of political societies, the mi- 
nister of his Britannic majesty could annex 
Msinuations which tend to an interference in 
the internal affairs of the republic, and which 
are not less mjurious to the French nation, 
and to its government, than it would be to 
England and to his majesty, if a sort of invi- 
tation were held out in favour of that repub- 
lican government, of which England adopted 
the forms in the middle of the last century, 
or an exhortation to recall to the throne that 
family whom their birth had placed there, and 
whom a revolution compelled to descend 
from it. | 

If, at periods not far distant, and when the 
constitutional system of the republic presentcd 
neither the strength nor the solidity which it 
contains at present, his Britannic majesty 
thought himself enabled to invite a negotia- 
tion and pacific conferences, how is it possible 
that he should not be eager to renew negotia- 
tions to which the present and reciprocal si- 
tuation of affairs promises a rapid progress. 
On every side, the voice of nations and of hu- 
manity implores the conclusion of a war 
marked already by such great calamities, an 
threatens Europe 
an universal convulsion, and irremediable 
evils, It is, therefore, to put a stop to the 
course of these calamities, or in order that 
their terrible consequences may be reproached 


only upon the energy of her resistance; but | to those only who shall have provoked them, 
as soon as they were obliged to abandon the | that the first consul of the French republic 
hope of invasion, she sought for means of | proposes to put an immediate end to hostili- 


conciliation, and manifested pacific intentions ; 


ties, by agreeing to a suspension of arms, 


and if these have not always been efficacious, , and naming plenipotentiaries on each side, 


if, in the midst of the critical circumstances 
of her internal situation, which the revolution 
and the war have successively brought on, 
the former depositaries of the executive au- 
thority in France have not always shown as 
much moderation as the nation itself has 
shown courage, it must, above all, be imput- 
ed to the fatal and persevering animosity with 
which the resources of England have been 
Javished to accomplish the ruin of France. 
[VOL. XXXILV.} 


‘ 


' 
’ 


| 


| 


who should repair to Dunkirk, or any other 
town, as advantageously situated for the quick- 
ness of the respective communications, and 
who should apply themselves, wituout any 
delay, to effect the re-establishment of peace 
and good understanding between the French 
republic and Engiand. ‘The first consul otters 
to give the passports which may be necessary 
for this purpose. 
(Signed) 
[41] 


Cu. Mau. TaLteyRana, 
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Letter from Lord Grenville to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, at Paris, dated Down- 
ing-street, January 20th, 1800. 


Sir ;—I have the honour to inclose to you 
the answer which his majesty has directed me 
to return to the official nute which you trans- 
miltedto me. Ihave, &c. Grenvitre. 


OrriciaL Note from Lord Grenville to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, at Paris, 
dated January 20th, 1800. 


The official note transmitted by the minister 
for foreign affairs in France, and received by 
the undersigned on the 18th instant, has been 
laid before the king. 

His majesty cannot forbear expressing the 
concern with which he observes in that note 
that the unprovoked aggressions of France, 
the sole cause and origin of the war, are sys- 
tematically defended: by her present rulers, 
under the same injurious pretences by which 
they were originally attempted to be disguised. 
His majesty will not enter into the refutation 
of allegations now universally exploded, and 
(in so far as they respect his majesty’s conduct) 
Not only in themselves utterly groundless, but 
contradicted both by the internal evidence of 
the transactions to which they relate, and 
also by the express testimony (given at the 
time) of the government of France itself. 

With respect to the object of the note, his 
majesty can only refer to the answer which 
he has already given. 

He has explained without reserve, the ob- 
stacles which in his judgment preclude, at 
the present moment, all hope of advantage 
from negotiation. All the inducements to 
treat which are relied upon in the French of- 
ficial note ; the personal dispositions which 
are said to prevail for the conclusion of peace, 
and for the future observance of treaties ; the 
power of insuring the effect of those disposi- 
tions, supposing them to exist; and the soli- 
dity and consistency of the system newly es- 
tablished after so rapid a succession of revo- 
Jutions :—All these are points which can be 
known only from that test to which his ma- 
Jesty has already referred them ; the result of 
expcrience, and the evidence of facts. 

With that sincerity and plainness which his 
anxiety for the re-establishment of peace in- 
dispensably required, his majesty has pointed 
out to France the surest and speediest means 
for the attainment of that great object. But 
he has declared, in terms equally explicit, and 
with the same sincerity, that he entertains no 
desire to prescribe toa foreign nation the form 
of its government; that he looks only to the 
security of his own dominions, and of Europe; 
and that, whenever that essential object can, 
in his judgment, be in any manner whatever 
sufficiently provided for, he will eagerly con- 
cert with his allies the means of immediate 
and joint negotiation for the re-establishment 
of general tranquillity. 

Tv these declarations his majesty steadily 
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adheres; and it is only on the grounds thus 
stated, that his regard to the safety of his 
subjects will suffer him to renounce that sys- 
tem of vigorous defence, to which under the 


favour of Providence, his kingdoms owe the 
security of those blessings which they now 
enjoy. GRENVILLE. 


The King’s Message respecting the Sta- 
tioning of Russian Troops.} Mr. Pitt 
presented a second Message from his Ma- 
jesty. It was as follows: 

“ GeorcE R. | 

‘¢ His Majesty thinks proper to acquaint 
the House of Commons, that a body of 
auxiliary Russian troops, employed with 
his majesty’s forces in the expedition to 
Holland, having necessarily been brought 
to these kingdoms at the close of the cam- 
paign, and the season of the year and 
other circumstances, not having admitted 
of their being sent back to the dominions 
of the emperor of Russia, his majesty has 
taken measures agreeably to treaty, for 
their being stationed during the winter in 
his majesty’s dominions; and that his 
majesty has accordingly directed proper 
accommodations to be provided for them 
in the islands of Guernsey and iar 

“G. R.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Kzng’s 
Message respecting an Overture of Peace 
Srom the Consular Government of France.} 
January 28. The order of the day being 
read, for taking the King’s Message, and 
also the several Papers therein mentioned, 
into consideration, 

Lord Grenville observed, that the ques- 
tion which noble lords were then sum- 
moned to consider was one of the most 
momentous that ever came under the de- 
liberation of parliament. No comments 
of his could be wanting, therefore, to 
heighten the interest of that discussion 
which would necessarily arise from it. So 
much was already known to the House 
concerning the present state of this coun- 
try and of Europe, and such had been 
the declarations from time to time of 
those of their lordships, who, with him, 
saw the necessity and justice of the war 
in which we were engaged, that for him 
to detain their lordships that evening 
to any great length, by stating arguments 
to support the motion he should have the 
honour to propose, would be to arraign 
the justice of those declarations, and to 
appear to doubt the policy of thuse deter- 
minations which resulted from them. 
Their lordships had, in.their repeated ad- 
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dresses, Jaid at the foot of the throne the 
demonstrations of their perfect acquies- 
cence in the propriety of those measures 
which the servants of the crown had 
thought it most consistent with the real 
interests of the country, to recommend 
and adopt. Unfortunately, the same ne- 
cessity still existed for persevering in the 
contest. Nothing in the state and pos- 
ture of the affairs of Europe admitted of 
a rational hope that for this country, or 
for Europe there was any security but in 
war. It was not possible to have made 
the study of the present condition of the 
world a principal care, without perceiv- 
ing that a hostile mind still pervaded the 
whole conduct of the enemy. From the 
documents on their lordships table, it was 
obvious, that the same proneness to ag- 
gression, the same disregard to justice, 
still actuated the conduct of the men who 
rule in France. Under such circumstances, 
there could be no security for Europe in 
peace. Peace with a nation whose war 
was made against all order, all religion, all 
morality, would be rather a cessation of 
resistance to wrong, than a suspension of 
arms in the nature of ordinary warfare. 
Hence it was incumbent to persevere with 
increased vigour in the contest. It was 
incumbent on their lordships to renew 
that night the pledge of their support of 
his majesty’s crown, and of the dearest and 
best interests of Englishmen. No man 
could read the papers on the table, 
coupled with the real conduct and appa- 
rent views of France, without feeling that 
it was in war, that the great civil commu- 
nity of Europe were to find security. 
There was then no course for the House to 
take, but to support his majesty in the 

rosecution of those measures of just de- 
ence which the nature of our situation 
required. But though he could see no 
wise course to pursue, but war, he never- 
theless felt that peace might be, would 
indeed be, a blessing. To negotiate with 
established governments, was formerly 
not merely easy, but under most circum- 
wtances safe;—to negotiate with the go- 
government of France now, would be to 
Incur all the risks of an uncertain truce, 
without attaining the benefits even of a 
temporary peace. Yet; were it not in 
contradiction to all experience, to believe, 
that a peace with that republic is attain- 
able and safe, so much did he lament the 
miseries of war, that he would try nego- 
ciation. He deplored the sufferings of 
the nations of Europe, but he knew not 
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how to avert still greater evils, to cut off 
the entail of human misery, but by 
persevering in hostility against a power 
which sought the dominion, and with that, 
the destruction of the world. Besides 
these most important considerations, there 
were other reasons which powertully in- 
fluenced him in wishing for peace. He 
was personally interested, as were those 
other persons, who, with him, formed the 
administration of the country. By peace, 
they would be relieved from much labour, 
much anxiety, much personal responsi- 
bility; but this must be a peace with all 
the attributes of peace. Until he could 
tell Europe, that he saw in the temper and 
conduct of the enemy the retura of mo- 
deration and of good principles, he must 
prefer war. Nor did he doubt but these 
were the sentiments of the majority of that 
House. He was not apprehensive, there- 
fore, that the motion he should presently 
submit would meet with material opposi- 
tion. In substance, that motion would 
give to his majesty a pledge of the 
unalterable affection of that House, 
while the continued support of parliament, 
the assurances of the zeal and unanimity 
of his people would yield that animating 
sanction to perseverance and to constancy, 
which must give energy and effect to such 
measures as may be adopted to conduct 
the great contest to a safe and honourable 
conclusion. 

There were two principles material to 
the question, which directly resulted from 
this statement, and which must form the 
basis of all discussion on it. The first 
was, that France still retained those sen- 
timents, and showed that constancy to 
those views, which characterised the dawn 
of her revolution. She was innovating, she 
is still so ;—she was Jacobin, she is still so; 
— she was faithless to treaty, she is still so; 
—she declared war against all kings, she 
continues to seek the destruction of 
all kings. But he would state the facts, 
and their lordships would judge of the 
exactness of his conclusions. Before 
doing this, it was more in order to state 
the second principle from whence to rea- 
son: and that was, that no safe, honour- 
able, and permanent peace could be made 
with France, in her present situation, and 
with her present rulers. Now, what were 
the facts on which the first of these prin- 
ciples rested tor proof and support ? The 
whole history of a war provoked by the 
ambition and restless spirit of France, and 
continued in order to check her devas- 
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tating progress, may be read instructively 
for documents and tacts. We were, how- 
ever, to reason from past experience and 
from present appearances. In the note 
of M. Talleyrand we found it asserted, 
that, “ from the commencement of the 
revolution, the republic solemnly pro- 
claimed her love of peace, her disinclina- 
tion tu conquests, and her respect for the 
independence of all governments.” Those 
were the words of the French minister in 
the note on their lordships’ table; but how 
stood the facts? ‘Solemnly proclaimed 
her love of peace,” and yet this love of 
peace, so solemnly proclaimed, was ma- 
nifested in being at-war in the course of 
eight years with every nation to Europe, 
except two, Sweden and Denmark, and 
next to being at war with America. Was 
it in this that their lordships would find it 
proved that France had changed her sen- 
timents, and adopted pacific views? If 
love of peace were eagerness for war, then 
might M.Talleyrand well urge it io favour 
of his government, that the republic so- 
Jemnly proclaimed her love of peace. But 
not only was the republic at war with all 
the nations of Europe, except the two al- 
ready named, but is at this moment, if not 
at war, at least on terms of threatening 
hostility with one of those two states. 
Their Jordships would conjecture that he 
here alluded to Sweden, whose ambassa- 
dor recently quitted the metropolis of the 
republic with precipitation, and the pro- 
bability of his being replaced was very 
doubtful. On the other hand, if war has 
not been formerly declared by France 
against those two northern powers, their 
subjects, and the commerce carried on by 
them, have suffered in aggravated instances 
from the cruizcrs of the republic, a series 
ofinjuries, ofinsults,and injustice; tolerable 
in war, because common to it; but most 
intolerable in peace, because directly re- 
pugnant to the principles of any just 
peace or recognized neutrality.—He had 
already remarked, that even America 
could not escape that ravaging republic. 
The fact had indeed been, that next to a 
state of active and inveterate war, was the 
state of those two republics for a long 
time. Then surely it was not in those 
facts that noble lords were to look for 
proofs that the principles and views of the 
republic were at length changed from 


wild, anarchic, and destructive hostility, | vernors ? 
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mind of France. The war was an aggres- 
sion in its origin. No single act of their 
government was free from the direct 
charge of meditated oppression,: or ma 
tured contempt for the Jews of nations 
and the rights of individuals. Would 
any man state, that the original character 
of the republic is changed, that security 
for peace is to be seen in their more res 
cent declarations and conduct? But how 
is it with this other assertion in the note 
of their minister, “¢ The republic proclaim. 
ed her disinclination to conquest.” -She 
did; and we have accordingly seen her 
march her armies to the Rhine, seize the 
Netherlands, and annex them to the ree 
public. Have we not witnessed her pro+ 
gress in Italy? Are not the wrongs of 
Switzerland recent and marked? Wo we 
in those transactions discover that disin- 
clination to conquest which the republic 
proclaims? But it is not in Europe only 
that France has developed her plan of 
dominion and her projects of conquest, 
Even into Asia bas she carried her arms, 
and pf date from the Porte a vast por- 
tion of its empire. 

“‘ The republic proclaimed her respeet 
for the independence of all governments.” 
We had here a very important inquiry, on 
entering upon which it was right to ob- 
serve, that nations at war, might, in many 
cases, respect the independence of other 
nations. It is not necessarily the condi- 
tion on which new provinces are conquer 
ed, that the conqueror shall violate the 
independence of those provinces. States 
may, indeed, change their rulers, but the 
form and spirit of the general and esta- 
blished institutions may be respected and 
preserved. Hence could the right of 
l'rance to extend her line of territory by 
conquest be admitted, still would it be a 
viulation by her of the laws and rights of 
nations not to respect the independence 
of other states. But, with the right of 
conquest denied her (for how could a go- 
vernment, itself an usurpation, possess 
that right), her interference in the internal 
government of other nations added to the 
criminality ef her conduct. Did not Ja- 
cobin France attempt the overthrow of 
every government? Did not Jacobin 
France arm governors against the govern- 
ed ; and when her politics suited it, did’ 
not she arm the governed against the go- 
What had been her conduct in 


to a system of justice and love of order.! Switzerland? In Italy the whole scheme 


These, however, were not the only facts 
he had to state as proofs of the hostile 


of civil society was changed, and the in- 


dependence of every government violated.. 
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The Netherlands, too, exhibit to mankind 
monuments of the awful veneration with 
which the republic has regarded the in- 
dependence of other states? Was it part 
of the system formed to give permanence 
to their abhorrence of all interference with 
the internal government of other coun- 
tries, to their respect for the independence 
of all other nations, to publish their me- 
morable decree of November 1792? That 
decree had not slept a dead letter on their 
statute book. No, it was still the active 
energetic principle of their whole conduct, 
and the whole world was interested in the 
extinction of that principle for ever —He 
claimed it, therefure, as the fair result of 
the facts he had adduced, that the asser- 
tions of the minister of France were con- 
tradicted and proved to be false, by a re- 
ference to the events of the war, and to 
the history of the rise and progress of the 
revolution. The House must bave felt, 
that every fact tended directly to prove 
that no chance had taken place in the sen- 
timents and views of the government of 
France. How truly the second principle 
was founded on just conceptions of the 
views and conduct of the republic, would 
appear presently. It would appear, ‘that 
no safe, honourable, and permanent peace 
could be made with France in her present 
situation, and with her present rulers.” 
The proofs in this case were numerous. 

ivery power with whom the republic had 
treated, whether for armistice or for 
peace, could furnish melancholy instances 
of the perfidy of France, and of the am- 
bition, injustice, and cruelty of her rulers. 
Did she agree to a suspension of arms, it 
was in order to be admitted into the state 
of the negotiating prince, that she might 
the more successfully undermine his 
throne, by corrupting the principles of 
his subjects. In no stage of their pro- 
gress have her generals disguised that 
they entered neighbouring countries only 
to despoil the rich of their inheritances ; 
and even poverty itself has been stripped 
of her rags, of those relics of wretchedness 
which the storm had not quite torn away, 
that the republic might yet persevere in 
her war of extermination to all people and 
to all kings. The fate of Switzerland was 
in the recollection of noble lords. Swit- 
zerland concluded a truce with the repub- 
lic ; the republic excited insurrections in 
Switzerland; overthrew her institutions ; 
oppressed her people with contributions ; 
degraded, deposed, or exiled her magis- 
tracy; seized on her strong places; as- 
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head of the Roman mob. 
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sumed the command of her armies; and, 
to give permanence to the usurpation, ime 
posed on her a government hot new merely 
in form but in name. _iIf again armistice 
has been followed by negotiation for peace, 
negotiation for peace has seldom been 
productive of much else than protracted 
ruin, or has been the prelude to more de- 
structive war. The history of her nego- 
tiations was the history of wickedness, 
the record of crimes. It was the teeming 
annals of hollow, deep, inflexible perfidy, 
of treaties made to be violated without 
shame, and of alliances formed to be 
outraged without remorse. Through 
all Europe these truths were acknow- 
ledged, because through all Europe the 
effects had been felt, and deprecated, of 
the terrible wreck of thrones and the 
overthrow of states, which were the issues . 
of French alliance and the pledges of 
French faith. The grand duke of Tuscany 
was among the early sufferers by a treaty 
of peace with the republic. In every thing 
that abused prince strove to conform his 
conduct to the views of France; but the 
train had been laid, and, at a moment 
when the honour of the republic was 
pledged for the security of his state, he 
saw the troops of his ally enter his capital, 
the governor of Florence imprisoned, his 
subjects in a state of rebellion, and him- 
self about to be exiled from his dominions. 
It was to this prince, however, that the 
republicrepeated herassurances of attach- 
ment; but the republic that sought not 
conquest, that would not interfere with 
the government of other states, deposed 
the sovereign, and gave & democracy to 
the Florentines! The king of Sardinia 
opened the gates of his capital to the re- 
publican arms, and, confiding in the inte- 
grity of the French government, expected 
to find his possessions guaranteed by the 
treaty which recognized his title and his 
rights, and which guaranteed to France 
adequate advantages. He was forced to 
resign his continental dominions, while 
Turin wastreacherously taken possession of 
by the republicans. History would record 
these events with the minuteness which 
belong to them, and in that succession in 
which, to the misfortune of all nations, 
they opened on mankind. The change of 
the papal government was part of that 
system. It was schemed by Joseph Buo- 
naparte in his palace; and after that am- 
bassador had excited an insurrection, we. 
saw the revolution effected by him at the 
In the exam- 
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ple of Naples was displayed the same con- 
tempt of the laws of war and of the rights 
of peace. The king of that state might 
have hoped, that towards him the faith of 
treaty would be observed; for he had 
done nothing to provoke the wrath, or 
excite the cupidity of the republic. It was 
true, indeed, that a war had broken out 
between that prince and the Roman re- 

ublic; but was there a man living who 
doubted but that that republic, in itself, 
neither inclined nor prepared to commence 
a war, was instigated by France to pro- 
voke hostilities? ‘he subsequent events 
of the war most fully proved that France 
was in reality the author of it! for no 
sooner did the armies of these two states 
take the field, than the republicans joined 
the troops of Rome, and, not satisfied 
with defending the capitol, carried their 
destroying arms into the heart of Naples. 
Fortunately, those sovereigns had regained 
their dominions ; but so deep had the prin- 
ciples of anarchy and disloyalty been every 
where sown, that not even at this hour 
were the states of Italy in possession of 
half the comforts of peace; nay, it might 
be feared, that they experienced rather 
those hardships which are the concomi- 
tants of war. Prussia could not be fairly 
said to have sustained no infraction of the 
rights of peace, though Prussia might 
aria be considered as having pecu- 
iarly shared the tender solicitude of the 
republic, to avoid war. It was five years 
since France and the court of Berlin ceased 
to be enemies in the field; but those who 
knew what was the sensation produced at 
that court at the time, could clearly see 
an infraction of the faith of treaty in the 
proceouuee of France towards Hamburgh. 
n this city, whose independence Prussia 
guarantees, the agents ofthe tg levied 
large contributions; and all Europe must 
be convinced that Prussia regarded such 
conduct as a violation of the pledged 
friendship of France. Look at Holland 
and Spain, her allies, or rather her tribu- 
taries: how had her treaties with them 
been observed? The privateers and armed 
vessels of the republic, that swarm of Buc- 
caneers fitted out to pirate the trade of 
the whole world, took and carried into the 
ports of Francethe vessels of those friendly 
powers. This was not all; for, in contempt 
of the acknowledged law of nations, the 
republic decreed the property of the sub- 
jects of her allies lawful prizes, and, to fill 
the measure of injustice, even appointed 
consuls in the ports of those very states 
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to regulate the commerce in captured 
commodities—in the commodities of an 
allied republic, and an allied kingdom ! 
Reverting to the intercourse of the repub- 
lic with the states of the empire, the same 
want of faith was tobe discovered through- 
out. The armistice concluded by the 
archduke with the general of the republic, 
was succeeded by the treaty of Campo- 
Formio. And was this treaty better ob- 
served than any of those which went be- 
fore? It generated the causes of the war 
which now rages for the second time 
through Europe. The republics of Italy 
that might have hoped to find some in- 
dulgence from the republicans of France, 
were next outraged and overthrown by the 
same arts which we saw successful against 
princes. After concluding the business 
of the armistice with the Emperor, and 
the subsequent preliminaries to a treaty, 
the French directed their arms against 
Venice. Here they proclaimed that they 
came as deliverers, who would release 
them from the yoke of Austria, which, ac- 
cording to the French generals, had long 
insulted, betrayed, and oppressed the re- 
publican Venetians; but it was a mere 
proclamation: for in no long time was the 
republic raised by themselves annihilated, 
and Venice sold to that very emperor, 
whose vaunted aggressions and extortions 
afforded the original pretext for the inva- 
sion of the French. Genoa received them 
as friends; and that the debt of gratitude 
might be paid inthe style of the new school 
Genoa was revolutionized, and a new go- 
vernment hurried up, while, under the 
authority of a mock constitution, we 
saw the people plundered and the country 
pillaged. But, if injustice against princes 
and aristocracies forms part of the creed 
of the modern revolutionist, was justice 
better observed towards the republics 
raised especially under the wings of France 
her own offspring, and affiliated with her ? 
Was it in any or in all these facts that 
noble lords saw the security to this coun- 
try from a peace concluded with such 
a power? But it would be said, that those 
were not the acts ofFrance more than they 
were inevitably the result of a state of war. 
This was easily answered by a reference 
to the report of a principal member of the 
new government, who tells the committee 
of elders, that neither the revolutionary 
nor the constitutional government was 
capable of maintaining the relations of 
friendship and peace with the powers of 
Europe; that treaties (as with Austria) 
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were only made to be broken; and that 
there was no security for Europe, or even 
the republic itself, while such a mass of ab- 
surdity, of folly, and error,continued to 
form the basis of the government. So much 
did the actors in the last revolution be- 
lieve the statement of this reporter ( Boulai 
de la Meurthe), that they founded their 
claims to the approbation and assent of the 
people of France, on the declaration, that 
their government is founded on a_ just 
view of those vices and defects, and on 
. principles which are tostop the revolutions 
of the republican order. - 

If, then, the declarations of the rulers 
of France so entirely support all that his 
majesty's ministers have, from time totime, 
stated on the subject of war and peace, 
what other course would wisdom bid Great 
Britain adopt, but to await the event of 
things, to await the result of future expe- 
rience, and pot to enter on negotiation at 
atime when no one advantage can fairly 
be expected from it? To attempt to ne- 
gotiate, would in fact be, to impeach all 
former decisions, to Jibel the past decla- 
rations of that House, and the good 
sense and spirit of the people of England; 
but, above all, it would betray the interests 
of our allies ata moment when the whole 
world hails with impatience the renewal 
of that vigorous resistance to the aggres- 
sions of France, which has already pro- 
duced such signal good, and which, under 
the blessing of God, may yet lead to the 
deliverance of Europe from the principles 
and the arms of the common enemy of 
.man. Thus long he had detained their 
lordships attention to a mere statement of 
facts; and so conclusive did those facts 
appear to him, that he would not attempt 
to diversify their aspect by arguments. 
There had just occurred to him a topic 
which should have preceded much of what 
he had been stating. This was, the asser- 
tion in the note of M. Talleyrand, that 
this country was the original aggrcssor in 
the war. Here his lordship entered into 
the detail of that question, and reiterated 
the arguments of ministers to prove that 
France was the aggressor. He disclaimed 
all alliance and connexion with any power 
or powers whatever for the purpose of 
overthrowing the government of France, 
especially the pretended treaties of Pavia 
and Pilnitz: and observed, that so far was 
theEmperor from meditating such interfer - 
ence, he expressly notified to all the courts 
of Europe, that he considered the accept- 
ance of the new French constitution by 
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the king as the proper act of the king. 
The effect of this declaration was, however, 
but too soon felt by his imperial majesty : 
for in 1792, when the French invaded hig 
dominions, so unprepared was he, that the 
Netherlands speedily fell into the hands 
of the republic. England not only did 
not mean to interfere with the internal af-. 
fairs of France, but actually authorized 
her ministers on the continent to become 
the mediators between the powers at war. 
Even M. Chauvelin and M. Talleyrand 
admitted this. Here his lordship took a 
general view of the correspondence at that 
period, and insisted, that in all respects it 
proved the aggression to have originated 
with France. He next took a view of the 
limited question of the practicability of 
negotiation at this time, and maintained 
that the reception of our ambassador at 
Paris and at Lisle, the final result of the 
negotiations there attempted, and the pre- 
sent temper and conduct of the govern- 
ment of France, were such as not to war- 
rant any man in considering negotiation 
practicable. But suppose negotiation 
practicable, were we quite sure that it 
would not be turned against us into an en- 
gine of destruction? Had not the same 
thing happened to other nations, and did 
we all at once forget the sworn hatred of 
the Jacobins against England? Here his 
lordship commented with much success on 
the note of the French minister; and with 
respect to the assertion in it, that the pow- 
ers of Europe had originally provoked the 
republic, by refusing to recognize her, 
‘¢to the exertion of her own strength and 
of the ceurage of her citizens,” his lord- 
ship observed, that more was meant in the 
original than could be expressed in any 
translation with appropriate spirit and 
phrase. It was an artful insinuation that 
the republic was dragged into the war;. 
but the spirit of the original was, that she 
carried her arms into neutral states, to 
make her claims valid against nations at 
war. In other words, if a neutral state 
would not commit aggressions on states at 
war with the republic, or supply the wants 
of her soldiers, she was to resort to the 
exertion of her strength and the courage 
of her citizens, to subjugate and plunder 
them. It was in this spirit that they in- 
vaded and seized on Egypt; and in the 
same spirit might England expect to be 
invaded, if, unlike the other powers of 
Europe, which surround the republic, we 
were not separated by achannel that, un- 
der God, will ever be impassable. 
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_ Let us now examine the proofs, the 
recorded evidences of which we are in 

osseasion, and which will enable us to 

prm a correct opinion of the persunal 
good faith of the first consul. We shall 
not be destitute of sufficient grounds for 
judging what degree of reliance is to be 
placed on his present promises and profes- 
gions, from considering bis past actions, if 
we trace general Buonaparté from the 
period when, in the third year of the re- 
public, he imposed upon the French peo- 
ple, by the mouth of the cannon, that very 
constitution which he has now destroyed 
by the point of the bayonet. In this cgn- 
sideration I am spared a great deal of 
detail by the previous statements which I 
have given to your lordships of the acts 
of the French general himself, or of those 
immediately executed under his command. 
For if a treaty wag concluded and broken 
with Sardinia, it was concluded and 
broken by Buonaparté—if peace was en- 
tered into and violated with Tuscany, it 
was entered into and violated by Buona- 
parte—if armistices were ratified and an- 
nulled with Modena, and the other petty 
states of Italy, they were ratified and an- 
nulled by Buonaparté—if Venice was first 
drawp into the war, and afterwards forced 
to conclude a treaty of peace, that antient 
republic was drawn into it, and compelled 
to conclude peace by Buonaparté, that he 
might with more ease overthrow her con- 
stitution, and annihilate the political sys- 
tem by which she had been enabled to 
exist with glory and security for ages—if 
the government of Rome was terrified 
into terms of negotiation, and forced to 
conclude the treaty of Tolentina, that go- 
vernment was also subverted by Buona- 
parté —if Genoa was reduced to the same 
humiliating situation, her wealth and her 
independence were sacrificed to the will 
of Buunapart¢—if Switzerland was induced 
to surrender up her rights and liberties by 
the delysive offers of peace and alliance, 
she was deprived of them by Buonaparte ; 
for his perfidious designs were carried 
into execution in that country by general 
Brune, the same commander whom the 
first consul has selected to head the army 
dispatched to reduce the inhabitants of 
La Vendée. Even the affiliated republics 
were equally the victims of his destructive 
perfidy, The constitution of the Cisalpine 
republic, which was the work of Buona- 
parte, was overthrown by the hands of his 
general, Berthier. But this is not all. 
Let us pass from the continent of Europe, 
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and try if the subsequent conduct of the 
first consul ean furnish a more favourable 
opinion of his sincerity. When he arrived 
at Malta, he held the same specious pro- 
mises of good faith, by which he had so 
frequently succeeded in betraying states 
and governments; but he treated that 
island as @ conquered country, and de- 
spoiled it of every thing that was valuable. 
I now come to his proceedings in Egypt. 
It would be very unnecessary for ine to 
detain your lordshipa by details with which 
you are already too well acquainted; but 
I cannot avoid ¢alling your attention to 
that part of his conduct which is diplo- 
matic. I shall, of course, pass over his 
deceitful professions, his rapacities, and 
the cruel massacres which were perpe- 
trated by his troops, and by bis immediate 
orders. He solemnly declared to the 
Porte, that he had no intention to take 
possession of Egypt; he declared to his 
own generals, that his object was to take 
possession of that country; and he as- 
sured the people of Egypt that he had 
taken possession of it with the con- 
sent of the Porte. What can we think of 
his blasphemies, his hypocrisies, his re- 
eated acts of perfidy, his multiplied vio- 
ations of all religious and moral ties? 
Did he not declare, in the most unquali- 
fied terms, that the French were true 
Mussulmen? [a it inthat country that he 
has laid the foundation for us to rest with 
security upon the good faith and sincerity 
which he now professes ? Having, there- 
fore, such bases for us to form a correct 
opinion of his policy, can it be thought 
Inconsistent to believe that he has no in- 
tention of fulfilling his engagements ? 
Can we so soon forget his delicate appre- 
hensions with respect to the- lives of his 
remaining soldiers after his flight, and his 
directions to general Kleber to propose 
preliminaries of peace to the Porte; to 
enter into a treaty of peace, and to defer 
the execution of the articles? “ You 
may,’ says he, in his official letter, “ sign 
a treaty to evacuate Egypt; but do not 
execute the articles, as you may observe 
with great plausibility, that it must be 
sent home, in order to be submitted to 
the inspection and ratification of the Di- 
rectory.” — Thus, my lords, we are in 
complete possession of his system of po- 
litics, a system as fraudulent, perfidious, 
and destructive, as ever was practised, to 
the disyrace and misery of human nature. 
Thus are we provided with unquestionable 
pledges of his future integrity. In the 
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correspohdence which appears upon your 
table, his motives are open and undis- 
guised; and there is not the least neces- 
sity for having recourse to conjecture to 
ascertain that he has a double object in 
his communication. The one is to amuse 
Great Britain, and the other to induce 
her to give offence to her allies. I hope 
I shall not be accused of entertaining any 
unfounded jealousy of a man, who, having 
done nothing to redeem his good faith, so 
often violated, but the overturning the 
government of his country by the terror 
of military despotism, now comes forward 
with proposals of pacification. When we 
are fully satisfied with the share which he 
has had in previous aggressions and de- 
eigen can we be too slow in giving 
im credit for professions of sincerity ? 
Will any security be found in his personal 
assurances? If his interest be deeply con- 
cerned, I grant, indeed, that he may be 
sincere: but let us for a moment examine 
this question. I have heard it reported as 
a matter of opinion, that it is the peculiar 
interest of the first consul to make peace, 
and that we consequently are bound to 
turn that consideration to our own advan- 
tage, and meet the overture which has 
been made to us. It is hardly necessary 
for me to remark, that in this important 
business there are three distinct steps to 
which our attention should naturally be 
directed : first, theopening of negotiation; 
secondly, the concluding a treaty of peace; 
and, thirdly, the observing of the condi- 
tions of peace. We should be clearly 
convinced that negotiation will lead to 
ce. Iam undoubtedly convinced, that 

it may be the interest of general Buona- 
parté to consolidate his power; but it 
cannot’ be forgotten, that whenever any 
acts of atrocity were to be accomplishcd 


by the French, they have been usually 


effected by a suspension of arms, The 
proposed negotiation would relieve France 
from the present pressure of numerous 
and alarming difficulties, and could not 
relieve England from any. The ports of 
France, which are now blockaded by our 
fleets and cruizers, would be thrown open 
for the purpose of introducing naval stores, 
and a variety of useful and necessary arti- 
cles, of which the country is in want: 
fleets, too, would be sent to bring back 
the troops which: are now deprived: of all 


intercourse with the republic, and which | 


might then be employed in augmenting the 

numbers of the Prench armics. Tous a 

suspension of arms could not be productive 
[VOL. XXXIV.] 
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of any benefit whatever. Are our ports’ 
blocked up? Is our commerce inter- 
rupted? And it will also be considered,: 
that there would, in that case, be nomore 
security for the maintenance of such a 
suspension than other powers have for- 
merly experienced in similar instances. 
There is not a merchant in the country 
that would send a ship to sea without con- 
voy, on such an account. So far I have 
no objection to agree, that it would be 
the interest of Buonaparté to enter into a 
negotiation ; for he would derive from it 
considerable advantages to the commerce, 
trade, and manufactures of the republic, 
whilst this country would be Icft merely 
in its present situation with respect to any 
benefit. He would also enjoy the satis- 
faction and triumph of lowering the tone 
and the character of a people who have’ 
hitherto proved the great and effectual 
barrier against the encroachments of re- 
publican policy, and infuse into our allies 
and the other powers, a distrust of our 
resolution and integrity. He would, I 
entertain no doubt, be inclined to open 
such a negotiation as that which he 
directed general Kleber to open with the 
Ottoman Porte; but the conclusion of 
peace would be suitable to the views by 
which the overtures have been dictated. 
An important consideration occurs to me, - 
and it will, I am confident, have tlie 
weight to which it is entitled in your lorc-- 
ships minds. -Is Buonaparté now prepared 
to sign a general peace? Is his power suf: - 
ficiently established, and the stability of 
his government so fixed, as to enable him 
to carry through a treaty of that nature ? 
If he be not prepared, it follows that he— 
cannot be sincere in his offers. On what - 
ground does his power rest in France? — 
He indeed announces, * that he is called ° 
by the wishes of the French people to fill 
the first magistracy of the republic ;” and 
this information he thinks proper to com- 
municate, before it was thought possible 
to learn whether the French people were 
so servile, so degraded, as to accept as a 
gift the constitution which he was forcing 
on them at the poiat of the bayonet. IIc 
has, it is true, succeeded in establishing a 
military despotism, and every act of lis 
government is supported by an armed 
force. For can there exist a difference of 
opinion with respect to the character of 
his power, when we learn that an army of 
60,000 men is necessary to preserve tran- ' 
quillity in the interior of France? You 
cannot, my lords, forget, that in turbulent 
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republics it bas ever been an axiom to 
preserve tranquillity by constant action; 
and that axiom has uniformly been the 
standard by which the system of the poli- 
tical rulers of France has been regulated. 
Such is the impulse that actuates the pre- 
sent Ute lear of France ; such was the 
grand and leading motive by which Brissot 
was influenced; and such was the cause 
ef the military operations pursued in the 
time of Robespierre. That the samesys- 
tem prevails at this moment in France, 
there cannot exist a doubt; for if Jacobin 
principles are adopted at home—if Jaco- 
bin doctrines are still maintained at home 
—the principle of engaging the nation in 
a state of continual warfare must also be 
atrictly adhered to. 7 

I have now, my lords, but little more 
to trouble you with. If Buonaparté had 
really shown a particular desire for a ge- 
neral peace, the offer would be less an 
object of suspicion. He says, that he has 
given many proofs of his eagerness to put 
an end to the war, and of his disposition 
to maintain the rigid observance of all 
treaties concluded: and he also observes, 
that this is the second proof of his desire 
to effectuate a general pacification. For 
my part, I am at a loss to find any proof 
of his having entertained such a desire. 
Does he allude to the treaty of Campo 
Formio? If he does, we certainly are not 
in possession of a single fact to corrobo- 
rate his assertion. We, on the contrary, 
Jearn, that his sentiments were then in di- 
rect opposition to a general peace, and 
were particularly hostile to this country. 
When official intelligence of that transac- 
tion was sent by him to the Directory, 
Monge, speaking in his name, declared, 
that the French republic and England 
could not exist together. So that if he 
evcn were allowed to have an evident in- 
terest in promoting peace, would you not 
be perfectly justified in pausing and re- 
flecting on what degree of faith should be 
given to the interest and power of such 
an individual? You were lately told by 
the present government of France, that 
there existed no security, no guarantee, 
for the preservation of peace in ‘the 
republic, from 1793 to November 1799; 
8 just remark, and one which utterly con- 
founds all the assertions, all the argu- 
meuts, all the observations made here, 
that no change of men in power could 
ettect the execution and permanence of a 
treaty. . Yet such was the language used 
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carried on at Lisle. Your lordships 
must perceive how much you hazard, by 
hazarding all on the fajth, on the power, 
and on the life of Buonaparté. 3 the 
last security fail you, what remains be- 
hind? Will you place your reliance upon 
the unanimity of the French people in ac- 
cepting the new constitution? Will: you 
rest your dependence on the hopes of. its 
permanence. But you are also destitute of 
every hope from the change which has re- 
cently taken place inthe persons employed, 
in the different departments of the public ser- 
vice. Men of the blackest characters have. 
been appointed to situations of the greatest, 
trust; persons infamous by the profession 
of the most licentious principles of anarchy 
have been raised toplaces of confidenceand 
power: and those who were judges in the 
sanguinary tribanals of Robespierre are 
now exalted to a distinguished rank in 
the repubdic. I am only desirous to call 
your attention to two principles; whether 
you are of opinion, that while the system. 
of government in France (which you haye. 
reprobated) still prevailed, there were 
any hopes but in the prosecution of hosti- 
lities? and whether any event has hap- 
ned since November, to induce your 
ordships to alter that opinion? I have 
now merely to notice what has been ad- 
vanced here, and repeated, that ministers 
are determined to restore monarchy in, 
France, and to engage in eternal war 
sooner than relinquish that object. I have 
stated this assertion, which has been often 
made, though it has been ag often publicly 
and solemnly disclaimed. It has been 
disclaimed after the capture of Tqulon, in 
a variety of instances, down to the present 
moment, and the slightest alteration has 
not taken place in the language of ga- 
vernment. I do not pretend to deny, 
that we considered the re-establishment of 
monarchy as the best, the surest, aad the 
speediest means of restoring peace; but 
it has never-been maintained, that it was: 
the only means of effecting that desirable 
end. We merely wished for a govern. 
ment that was capable of preserving the 
customary relations of peace and amity ; 
nor would his majesty hesitate to treat 
with a republic, a monarchy, or any non- 
descript form of government; conse- 
quently the restoration of monarchy was 
never made the sine qua non of negotia- 
tion. If I am asked, what circumstances 
I may be induced to think proper security 
for the observance of articles of treaty to 
be obtained in France, I can only answer 
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that. my judgment is to be regulated 
jing lar It would be dishonest a 
commence any negotiation that was not in 
every consistent respect likely to termi- 
nate in peace. It would be unwise, it 
would be fruitless. If, in. 1795, when 
France, with her numerous and trium- 
phant armies, threatened all Europe: 
when she found considerable resources in 
the spoils and plunder of Italy and Hol- 
land; and menaced this country with a 
formidable invasion ; if, when she declared 
that nothing would content her unbounded 
ambition and inveterate animosity, but 
our complete ruin; if, in such a situation, 
t with imminent danger, the spirit 
and firmness of this House led them to 
meet the approaching peril with un- 
daunted fortitude, and enabled us, under 
the protection of divine Providence, to 
tranemit to our descendants the blessings 
of national independence, of religion, mo- 
rality, atid. social happiness: has any 
évent occurred since, to make us doubt 
the justice of our cause, and the issue of 
the contest? If the same spirit continues 
which then actuated our decisions, I ask, 
are our means less than they were? Let us 
direct our views, to our own strength and 
resources, and to the triumphant successes 
df our allies. Our object is declared, 
and will be effected; we earnestly desire 
a safe and honourable peace. If, then, 
our means are not inferior to what they 
have. been: if the situation of our allies 
ib iniproved ; if that of the enemy is consi- 
derably weakened we have greater grounds 
of confidence, and we approach nearer to 
the attainment of our wishes. Upon 
these grounds I move, “ That an humble 
Address be presented to his majesty to 
return his majesty the thanks of this 
House for his majesty’s most gracious 
message, to assure his majesty that hav- 
ing takén into our most serious consi- 
deratioti the papers which his majesty, 
has directed to be laid before this House, 
we eritirely concur in the opinion ex- 
pressed by his majesty, that the line of 
conduct which his majesty has adopted 
of the present occasidn, is conformable 
td what was required by a due regard to 
all the most important interests of his ma- 
jesty’s dominions: and that being full 
sénsible, both of the anxiety which his 
majesty has constantly manifested for the 
ré-esfablishment of the general tranquillity 
of Eufdpe, on a safe and solid foundation, 
aiid also of the necessity of firmness and 
persdverance on our part in those mea- 
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sures which are best calculated to provide 
effectually for that object, and for the se- 
curity and permanent prosperity of his 
majesty’s faithful subjects, we shall cheer- 
fally concur in affording such aid to his 
majesty, as may. be necessary for the vi- 
gorous prosecution of the war, and for 
conductmg the great contest in which his 
majesty is engaged, to a safe and honour- 
able conclusion.” : 
The Duke of Bedford said, that had he 
only to follow the arguments of the noble 
»he should take up but a very 
little portion of the time of their lordships: 
but he conceived he had a higher task im- 
posed upon him, ‘namely, that of discuss- 
ing the principles of the war, and the 
basis upon which negotiation was to be 
founded. The noble secretary had at. 
tempted to defend the conduct of' minis- 
ters in refusing to accede to overtures of 
peace, from the impossibility of any govern: 
ment that France had had since the revo« 
Jution affording a sufficient guarantee for 
the success of any negotiations that might 
be entered into. All the objections now 
advanced to preclude negotiation, might 
have been urged when the negotiations 
were opened at Lisle. The noble secre- 
tary had alluded to a particular paper, in 
which it was said the French still defended 
their conduct in area | and carry 
ing on the war. For himself, he was far 
from wishing to defend their conduct ; he 
would as soon take upon him to defend 
the conduct of some of those powers who 
were now our allies, or the conduct of 
this country when it first established itself 
in India; the details in either instance 
would be equally disgusting to the feelings 
of humanity. The second answer of the 
French government has been urged as an 
avowal of principles which formed the 
basis of the revolution. Was the paper 
transmitted by the ministers of this coun: 
try of so conciliatory a nature as not to 
call upon the French government to de- 
fend the conduct of the nation at large 
in pursuing the war. Did it not tell 
France, that if it would again revolu- 
tionize itself, again change its form of go- 
vernment, and restore its ancient line of 
punce this country would treat with 
1er? The noble secretary seemed to 
think it extraordinary that the French 
should say they were not the aggressors ; 
and he had endeavoured to show, not only 
that they were so, but that they had acted 
infamously and atrociously. Was this 
language that ought to have becn used? 
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Had the French made use of any language 
of so provoking a nature? The style of 
their government had been the direct con- 
trary. Yet, without the least necessity, 
the noble secretary had thought proper to 
Joad them with every insulting epithet. 
Did the noble secretary recollect what 
had been his own conduct when he per- 
ceived a disposition on the part of the 
French agent De la Croix to insult this 
nation? Unmindful of his own feelings 
upon that occasion, he had now, upon the 
very outset of an attempt at negotiation, 
thought proper to insult them. It was 
not a question for this House or for this 
country at present to decide, who were 
the aggressors, England or France? that 
was a question to Le referred to posterity; 
It was consequently perfectly natural for 
eituer country to wish to throw the bur- 
then of the imputation off its own shoul- 
ders, aud avoid, not only, the execration 
of the present age, but the curse of pos- 
teritv. The noble secretary had replied 
to the charge, that the war was to be con- 
tinued with France till the restoration of 
monarchy. Notwithstanding the answer 
that had been given to such a charge, he 
maintained that it existed in full force; 
for the noble secretary had stated, that 
every change the government of France 
had undergone, had violated what had 
gone before; consequently the inference 
meant to be drawn was, that royalty was 
the only one which could afford any cer- 
tain prospect of stability. Thus it was 
clear, that the wild scheme of restoring 
the French monarchy, was the sine gua 
non, if not of peace, at least of negotia- 
tion. What hopes there were of such 
un event ever taking place by the exer- 
tions of this country, he would leave their 
lordships to determine ; but of this fact he 
was certain, that in proportion as this 
¢gountry oppressed France, in the same 
proportion did its government become 
yiolent: our attempts to destroy Jacobi- 
nism had promoted it; and if we perse- 
ycred, it was likely to be still farther es- 
tablished. When a country was kept ip 
2 state of warfare, it was always able to 
carry on more yiolent measures than in 
times of peace. There was no necessity 
for recurring to France for an example of 
this truth; look to the history of this 
country, and to our own statute books, 
where proofs enough were to be found. 
If the restoration of monarchy was not 
the object, what was? Were ministers 
contending for a more favourable oppor- 
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tunity of entering upon negotiation ? 
How was.a more favourable opportunity 
to be attained? Was it by railing at 
Buonaparté? He could not, in terms suf- 
ficiently strong, censure that littleness of 
mind, which prompted ministers to attack 
the character of Buonaparté, with a view 
to ruin him in the estimation of the 
French nation; as if by so doing, they 
would be able to negotiate with more effect. 
There was something contemptible in the 
manner of publishing the intercepted cor- 
respondence of the enemy ;_ the ministers 
that were reduced to su paltry shifta re- 
flected more disgrace upon themselves than 
upon the writersof the letters.— If ministers 
were really contending for a more favour- 
able upportunity of negotiating, it became 
the House to consider what prospect the 
country had of such a change of circum- 
stances. Did we depend upon our allies? 
Was there any one of our allies who had 
not shown that he would make a separate 
peace, if he could obtain one favourable to 
his views? Had not Austria shown that she 
bad been actuated by views of aggrandize- 
ment? Had ministers noreason tothink that 
Russia would fly off from her engagements, 
ifshe could do so with advantage toherself ? 
These were points which he did not de- 
sire to have discussed now; but he would 
advert to the hopes entertained of a more: 
favourable opportunity to negotiate, from 
the internal situation of this country itself. 
He feared that this country was not in a 
state of the most perfect tranquillity. Had 
their lordships considered it with relation 
to its finances—had they considered that 
the old system of finance was incapable of 
being longer applied to the operations of 
government-—that it had been abandoned, 
and a new one introduced—that that new 
system had, after a trial of near two years, 
been found defective, and that it was 
necessary that some other, more violent in 
its nature should be resorted to, in order 
to enable ministers to carry on the war? 
Their lordships had been taught to be- 
lieve that this country was able to starve 
the French: now let them consider our 
own internal situation, and they would find 
it alarming to an extreme degree. If they. 
repaired to the fields or the woods, they 
would every where discover the traces of 
those miserable wretches whose poverty left 
them no other resource but depredation. If 
they contemplated the vi they 
would hear nought but the plaintive and . 
unavailing cries of children calling for 
that food which their parents had not to. 
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give them. If any of their lordships had 
been called upon to exercise functions of 
a magisterial nature, they must have had 
frequent opportunities of seeing instances 
of strong and healthy countrymen appeal- 
ing from parish officers, who had denied 
them assistance on the ground of their 
ability to work. True, they had ability 
to work; but where could they procure 
it? Such, till very lately, had been the 
general state of the country. Happily, 
within these few weeks it had been con- 
siderably changed by the beneficence of 
individuals. But the necessity of afford- 
ing such assistance to the laborious part 
of the community, was a proof of the 
weakness of the country. He did not 
like to see the majority depend upon the 
charitable assistance of the few—What 
other prospects had we of conquest ? Not 
more than six months ago it had been 
thought necessary to resort to strong mea- 
sures, to recruit ourarmy. The fundamen- 
tal principles upon which the effective force 
of the kingdom was constituted had been 
violated, for the purpose of conducting us 
tovictory. That army, which had left the 
shores of this country with an assurance of 
success, wehad beheld obliged to purchase 
its retreat from the enemy’s territory with 
disgrace. Would their lordships suffer 
ministers still to persist? Surely before 
they weresufferedtoproceed there ought to 
besomerational hope of success. The ques- 
tion was, whether the present was a favour- 
able opportunity for peace? He maintained 
a¢ was. Let the voice of the people call 
for it, and they would have it.—It was 
moade an argument, that the present go- 
vernment of France had not been tried a 
sufficient time, and that the disposition of 
Buonaparté was averse to peace. It was 
a discovery made by his majesty’s minis- 
ter’s, that the views and interests of Buo- 
naparte were hostile to negotiations of a 
pacific tendency. To disprove this, the 
noble duke referred to the letter of Buona- 
parté and his minister Talleyrand, and 
contended, that peace was the object of 


Buonaparté's_ personal wish and desire. 


He believed Buonaparté sincere, because 
France wished for peace, and peace alone 
could consolidate his power. As to the 
abuse which ministers Ahad thrown upon 
the character of that man, he felt no con- 
cerp upon the subject ; for he entertained 
no doubt that they would retract all they 
had said, if it should be necessary to do 
so. Let the people tell them to make 
peace, and they would make it. Without 
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the voice of the people they never would ; 
for they were sensible, that in the calm 
moments of peace the le would inquire 
of themselves for what they had been 
spending their best blood and treasure. 
They would find, that they had obtained 
nething to justify such heavy calamities 
as war had produced. Such would be 
their reflections; and ministers, knowing 
this, wished to procrastinate the war. In 
short, no negotiation could be entered 
upon with good grounds of success, as 
long as the present ministers held their 
places. He considered the present ques- 
tion as one which was big with the crisis, 
not only of England, but of existing man, 
and succeeding generations. It was in- 
cumbent on him, as be deemed this a new 
war, undertaken without a probability of 
success, to implore their lordships, by the 
love they bore their country, to pause ere 
theyconsented to plungeit to eternal war; 
for eternal war it must be, if they fought 
till they conquered France. If France 
and England were to be eternal rivals, let 
that rivalship be manifested by other 
means; instead of desolating each other’s 
territories, and carrying havock and de- 
vastation into every part of the habitable 
world, let the two countries reciprocally 
endeavour to ease the people from the 
burthens of war; let them turn their 
thoughts to agriculture and commerce ; 
let this country be pre-eminent, or vie 
with France only in the arts of peace. 
Let each correct the errors of the other. 
Such a contest would be worthy of both 
nations. Should we be victorious, we 
might then exult without offence to God 
orman. If by his exertions he could 
hope to produce that state of peace and’ 
happiness which he had described, he 
would willingly toil night and day ; but he 
beheld no change inthe disposition of the 
House. The people too, he feared, sup- 
ported that disposition. Were it not sd, 
much as their liberties were restrain- 
ed, they yet might have spoken out; 
they might have addressed their king; 
ee not availed maa of a 
privilege, consequently he could not but 
suppose them satisfied. If such was the 
case, themore ibility attached u 
ministers. Let them be careful that 

did not abuse the ple’s confidence. 
The people were bending under the accu- 
mulated weight of taxes, and it was for 
their rulers to take care they. did not sink. 
A continuance of that oppression which 
either make 
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theea torpid slaves, or prepare them for 
revolution. Ifthe people were driven to 
despair by sriping tax-gatherers, like 
France they would look up to themselves, 
and redress their own grievances. He 
trusted that the ministers of this country 
would ‘beware: the recent example of 
France was before their eyes, and ought 
to be deeply engraved on theit minds. 
Sach were the reasons that had impelled 
him to deliver hissentiments. If he failed 
in stemming the torrent, ‘he should in fu- 
tere refrain from troubling the House. 
Trembling for England, he must then, in 
retirement, endeavour to dispense that 
happiness to a few, which he should have 
been happy in procuring for the country 
at large. The House could not regard 
the address pro by ministers as con- 
taming the sentiments of their sovereign, 
but their own; and as such they should 
freely and rigorously discuss and examine 
it. It was his intention to propose another 
address in its stead, which he should now 
submit to their lordships consideration. 
The noble duke then sat down, much ex- 
hausted ; and lord Holland rose, and read 
the proposed counter-addreas, as follows : 
‘¢ That an Address be presented to his 
moajesty;-—-To return our most humble 
thanks for his condescension and goodness, 
in having been graciously pleased to com- 
municate te us the correspondence be- 
tween the minister of foreign affairs in 
France and hie majesty's principal secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs; ahd most 
hombly te tepresent to his majesty that, 
on the 8th of December, 1795, his majes- 
ty was gracievisly pleased to acquaint this 
House, that he been induced, by the 
order of things in France, to meet any 
disposition for negotiation on the part of 
the enemy, with an earnest desire to give 
it the fullest and speediest effect ;+-That, 
in pursuance of this disposition, his ma- 
jesty directed avi overture to be made in 
is name, by his minister in Switserland, 
in the spring of the yedr 1796 «That, 
on the rejection of that overture, his ma- 
jesty gave the most solemn assurance, in 
@ note, dated April 10, 1796, that when- 
ever his enemies should manifest'more pa+ 
cific sentiments, his majesty would at all 
times be eager to concur in them, by lend- 


ing himeelf, ia concert with his allies, to. 


all such measures as should be best cal- 
culated: tore‘establish general tranquillity, 
o# conditions just, honourable, and: per- 
raghent :== That his: majesty has since en- 


tered inte two negotiations for peace with 
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the French republic at Paris, in the au- 
tumn of the year 1796, and at Lisle in the 
summer of the following year 1797:— 
That his majesty has repeatedly and so- 
lemnly declared, that the rapture of both 
those negotiations was solely to be as- 
cribed to the determination of the French 
government to reject all means of peace, 
pe to pursde, vem hazards, eae ostile 

esigns against the prosperity and safety 
of theese Cingdoms That, an the failure 
of the nepouslice at Paria, his majesty, 
in a manifesto, dated the 27th of 1)ecem- 
ber, 1796, was graciously pleased ‘to re- 
‘ new, in the face of all Europe, the so- 
‘lemn declaration, that, whenever his 
‘enemies should be disposed to enter on 
‘ the work of general pacification in a spi- 
‘rit of conciliation and equity, nothing 
‘ should be wanting on his part to contri- 
‘ bute to thé accomplishment of that great 
‘ object :'—-That on the rupture of the 
subsequent negotiations at Lisle, his ma- 
jesty had again declared in a manifesto, 
dated October 28, 1797, that ‘he looked 
‘ with anxious expectation to the moment 
‘ when the govetnment of France should 
‘ show a disposition and spirit at all cor- 
‘responding to his own; and that ‘he 
‘ then renewed, before all Europe, the so- 
‘ lemn declaration, that he was yet ready 
‘to conclude peace on the same moderate 
‘and pre principles and terms which 
‘ he had before proposed :’—That we, his 
majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the Lords spiritual and temporal), in par- 
liament assetnbled, impressed with the 
justice of these sehtiments, and equally 
anxious for the re-establishment of tran- 
quillity, and for the preservation of the 
honour and dignity of his majesty’s 
crown (of which we are, by the constitu- 
tion, the hereditary advisers), cannot con- 
ceal our regret at perceiving that his ma- 
jesty has been advised to reject the first 
overtures for a géneral pacification on the 
pede of the enenty ; and we beg leave most 

umbly to implure his majesty to give di- 
tections for the immediate renewal (if 
possible) of a negotiation for peace with 
the Fredch republic, most fervently be- 
seeching his majesty to recur to those 
principlea of moderation abd equity so 
solemnly and:sd repeatedly avowed, and: 
which, if strictly adhered to, nrust either 
ensure the speedy restoration of all the 
blessings of peace, or render our ehemies: 
alone accountable for all the calamities’ 
too certainly attendant on a: contiduance: 
of hostilities;” 
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Lord Roringdon said, that the present | which the firmness and. perseverance of 
question was.simply, whether they would | parliament, the high spirit of: the people, 
or would not assure his majesty of their | and the energy idk. doco had so 
support in the present contest, until such | successfully. cambined to procure us.— He 
times as it should appear thet, in any. | totally differed from the noble duke in his 
treaty to be concluded with France, the | opinion, that the personal character of 
security of his own dominions and of Eu- | Buonaparté did not enter into the present 
rope could be sufficiently provided for? | question. So far from it, the risk which 
This was the sum and. aubstance of the | was attached to present negotiation was 
address, which had been proposed ; and it | greatly.augmented by it. It was ee 
was from being thoroughly persuaded that | sible for their lordships to dismiss from 
ho token of such security existed at the } their recollection what was the character 
present moment, that he called upon | of the man in whose person was now con- 
their lordships to support the address | centrated the whole government of France. 
which was then before them. That the | It would be difficult for their lordshipg to 
safety of the country would, at leagt, have | believe that power was, in this mstance, 
been risked by present negotiation, was | likely to. produce effects so opposite from 
not incapable of proof. A revolution, | those which were usually. attributed to it: 

rhaps the mogt important of.any that | that it was. here so particularly likely to 
Fraps had yet witnessed, had lately | soften the heart of one who, beyond any 
placed upon the throne of power in that | other man, appeared. indifferent. to the 
gouptry—he would give him no epithets | lives of: others; that it should here eradi- 
—certainly a most extraordindry man. It | cate every inclination to deceit, and sub- 
was utterly impossible to guess how long | stitute sincerity; that. it should restrain 
he might remajn there ; and consequently | ambition, and engender moderation. It 
equally impossible to feel any security with | had been said by the.noble duke, that mi- 
respect to his power of observing any | nisters, by their answers to France, had 
treaty that might be concluded. with him. | declared. eternal war. He did. not see 
In cage of, his being driven from his,| how this proposition. could be proved. 
present situation, how probable was it.| Short .of. present.negotiation, they could: 
that he might be replaced by that faction, | not have more strongly expressed his.ma- 
whose old cry of eternal war with Eng- | jesty’s anxious desire for the restoration of. 
Jand, would, no doubt, lead them to put | peace. In waiting for the test of: expe- 
an immediate end to any treaty which | rience and the evidence of facts, there 
might be depending between the two | was nothing that bore sail pecs of: 
countries. In this case we should be en- | unwise or useless delay. If government: 
tirely at the mercy of France, and should | was justified in pausing a short time after. 
have the shame and mortification of know- | the establishment of the last constitution, at. 
ing that we were so entirely from our own | least there was nothing in the nature of the. 
haste, and imprudence. It was not a/| present which could prejudice them more 
little remarkable that in the second | in its favour.—The Obie. duke, notwith- 
French note, not one word should be said. 
respecting peace with the allies. Even, 
therefore, if we had acceded to the French 
propositions, it was highly probable we 
might have left in existence the contie 
nental war; we might have enabled France, 
in a certain degree, to have recruited her 
forces ;—we might basely have allowed 
her to bring her whole strength against 
the powers now in alliance with us :—we 
might have left alive the military habits, 
spirits, and occupations of that military 
nation :—and we might have prepared for. 
Buonaparté’s.successors a power more for- 
midable than that now enjoyed by Buona- 
parté, himself. On these accounts, he 
cquld not but think that it. would be the 
height of misconduct to risk by present 
negotiation all the numerous. advantages. 


standing the solemn manner. in which the. 
secretary of state had disclaimed any such. 
idea, had said, that, the restoration. of : 
monarchy was become the sine qua non .of 
peace, or, at least, of negotiation. Those 
accusations against ministers had: re- 
peatedly been made in. that House; with - 
what degree. of correctness. the negotia- 
tions at Paris and Lisle would ‘determine, 
He had ever. considered the restoration of 
monarchy. in France as a means to peace, 
and in no way as a just and legitimate end 
for. the continuance. of the war. He 
thought it highly desirable for. the tran- 
quillity of Europe ; though it was anevent 
of which he did not entertain the same 
xpectations with, perhaps, many of their 
lordships. At the same time he did ‘not 
think that the noble duke could be borne.- 
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' out in his use of the epithets, wild and 
frantic, which he had applied to such an 
expectation.—The noble duke had charged 
roinisters with a breach of promise in not 
adhering to the declaration made after the 
breaking off of the negotiations at Lisle. 
But did the noble duke conceive that that 
declaration was to remain in force to the 
end of time? The very terms in which 
it was couched proved that nosuch inten- 
tion could have been entertained. Nor 
could it reasonably be supposed, that the 
same conduct would be adopted in situa- 
tions so extremely different. Since then, 
Italy had been rescued from the tyranny 
of its invaders; the flower of the French 
army had been destroyed in Africa; the 
immortal battle of the Nile had been ob- 
tained. Could it be expected, then, that 
we should now accede to the same terms 
to which we then offered to agree, or that 
a declaration should be binding two or 
three years after it had been issued ?—~ 
The noble duke had been led to hope that 
any negotiations for a peace would now be 
crowned with success, because the rulers 
and the people of France both equally 
wished it. He most sincerely believed 
that the people of France anxiously wished 
for peace. But, since the death of Ro- 
bespierre, had not every French govern- 
ment made the same pacific professions ? 
—Upon the whole, thinking that there 
was no mark of stability in the government 
of France; that the nature and character 
of that government justified our expecta- 
tion of something beyond mere profession, 
he called upon theirlordshipstosupport the 
address as it had been originally moved. 
The Earl of Romney said, he wished 
earnestly to give ministers his warmest 
support, but he thought that they had 
acted improperly in rejecting with such 
abruptness the overture from France. 
Neither could he agree in all the conclu- 
sions of the noble duke who had moved 
the amendment. The conduct and inten- 
tions of France did not appear to him so 
laudable, nor those of the British ministry 
by any means so reprehensible, as he had 
represented them. He had little faith to 
put in Buonaparté’s professions: the chief 
consul might mean by these merely to per- 
plex our government, and to render him- 
self popular at home. But, in this case 
we had laboured that he might gain his 
end. We certainly should have entered 
into @ negotiation, and seen what terms 
he would have offered us. We should 
have said, “ We formerly made proposi- 
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tions of peace to you, let us now hear the 
nature of yours.” From this no bad con- 
sequence could have followed. All mi- 
litary operations were at present suspended 
at any rate; and the preparations might 
have gone on with equal vigour for the 
next campaign. If the terms offered by 
arg wee had been unreasonable, they 
might have been rejected. The odium of 
continuing the war would thus have been 
thrown upon him, and every Englishman 
would have contributed with cheerfulness 
tocarry iton. His lordship concluded by 
paying a high compliment to his majesty, 
whose eminent virtues, distinguished mo- 
deration, and ‘fatherly care of his people, 
made the weaknesses and vices of the 
rulers of other nations appear more glaring 
by contrast. These being his sentiments 
he could not vote for the address; nor 
should he vote for the amendment. 

The Earl of Carlisle-said, that this was 
not a war to preserve a trifling colony, 
or to gain an extension of dominion ; but 
@ war to prescrve our laws, our liberties, 
our religion, our property—every thing 
we held dear. We fought for security, 
and we should accept of no offers of 
peace until it was established on a per- 
manent basis. By carrying on the war, 
we had obtained every object we proposed 
to ourselves in beginning it. We had de- 
stroyed that monster which preyed upon 
the vitals of the constitution, and threat- 
ened its existence. We had checked 
the career of the conquests of France, 
which, there was reason to dread, would 
spread misery and desolation over every 
country in Europe. We had obtained 
security, and security we should continue 
to enjoy by persevering in the contest, 
and by that way alone. To enter into a 
negotiation at present would be to ruin 
the country. He thought, however, that 
it would be more prudent merely to thank 
his majesty for his gracious communica- 
tion, and not to give any opinion upon 
the conduct of the executive government. 
The address pledged them te continue 
the war till the responsible ministers of 
the crown should say that the period was 
come when peace would be secure. This 
was a subject unfit for their discussion. 
They only knew a part of the transaction, 
and ministers might, not improbably, 
have reasons unknown to them, to 
justify the answers which had been re- 
turned to the overtures of the French 
government. He thought very highly 
of ministers: they had by their pru- 
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' dence and steadiness saved the coun- 
try, which would inevitably have been 
ruined, had the opposition been allowed 
to carry into execution their impolitic 
projects. He only wished that the 
would not shift the responsibility whic 
they themselves were so able to bear, upon 
others who must necessarily be incompe- 
tent judges. 

Lord Holland said, that one great point 
was ascertained by the correspondence, 
which materially changed the relative 
situation of the two powers. We could 
no longer say, that the continuance of 
the war was to be ascribed to the avowed 
animosity of the enemy. What, then, 
were the arguments by which this step 
was justified ? What are the objections 
now urged to any negotiation with the 
present government of France? There 
was one circumstance of which he could 
not help taking notice, because it seemed 
to proceed on an objection which had not 
been openly acknowledged, and which he 
hoped did not exist ; but it was remark- 
able, that in the title of the correspon- 
dence, there was a studied anxiety to 
avoid giving Buonaparté the title which 
belonged to him as chief consul of the 
French republic. He was styled general 
Buonaparté. This appeared to proceed 
from a wish not to recognize him in the 
character which he claimed — and the 
French republic was never named, but 
only the country of France. Certainly, 
however, a negotiation with a govern- 
ment did not sanction that government. 
It was merely a recognition of power, 
and nothing more. But the recency of 


the late revolution in France was one of 


the principal objections insisted upon. 
On former occasions, ministers had not 
considered such a circumstance as afford- 
ing any objection to negotiate, as of itself 
it could be none. When the late consti- 
tution of the French republic was esta- 
blished, ministers, by a message on the 
8th of December 1795, admitted that a 
crisis was approaching that might lead 
to the termination of the contest. On 
that occasion, six weeks had been suffi- 
cient to determine their minds. What 
greater objection, then, could apply to 
the present government of France. Was 
there any greater appearance of instabi- 
lity in this government, than in that which 
had satisfied ministers on so short a trial ? 
Would any man contend that more danger 
was to be apprehended from the present 
government of France than any former 
(VOL. XXXIV] | 


JSrom the Consular Government of France. 
one? Was not the direct contrary the 
case? Had not every thing of a destruc. 
tive tendency been abandoned? It was 
clear then, that the objection was not 
against the revolutionary principle of the 
pew government. Was its ambition, then, 
so dangerous now? That the conduct of 
France had been detestable on different 
| occasions, he did not dispute: but it wag 

said, the republic had broken every treaty 
it had concluded. 
this point, perhaps, might have left more 
strength to his argument if he had omitted 
certain treaties in the enumeration; for 
instance, it was by no means clear that 
the French had violated the treaty with 


acted upon 


here. 


The noble lord, on 


Prussia. There was no proof that any of 
the various governments of France had 
e principle, of the treaties 
of one government not being binding on 
that which succeeded it.—As to the am- 


bition which characterized the present 


government, that was a consideration that 
might have weight in the arrangement of 
terms; it was not a preliminary objection 


preclusive of all treaty. It was said, that 


Buonaparté might be insincere. Cases 
might be supposed, in which strong 


grounds to suspect the sincerity of an 


overture might justify a refusal to nego- 
tiate, especially if negotiation might lead 
to danger. Nothing like this was the case 
There were no good reasons to 
imagine that the French government was 
insincere. On the contrary, every day 
tended to demonstrate its sincerity. It 
had done all that depended on itself to 
evince that disposition. What else could 
be expected from Buonaparté? Was it 
reasonable to suppose that he should 
admit that the guilt of the original ag- 
gression lay with France? This was a 
point, which ought not to have come into 
discussion. He was happy here to find 
that against the noble secretary's present 
arguments, he could produce his own aue 
thority: in an official correspondence 
during a former negotiation, the noble 
lord, in a note to the French government, 
expressly stated that there was mo reason 
to go into the question who was right or 
wrong, in a preceding negotiation; the 
object was, to negotiate upon the actual 
circumstances of relative situation, and 
upon the real grounds in dispyte.— 
After dwelling upon the objections to 
eace, the noble secretary did not say 
ow it was to be obtained. The note in 
answer to Buonaparté’s communication 
hinted at a mode, indeed; but what was 
[4k] 
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that? Suppose that Buonaparté, desirous 
to obtain peace by every means, should 
sit down to consider how he could suc- 
ceed in the object of his wishes ; what did 
the note allow him todo? He would find, 
that the restoration of the hereditary line 
of kings was the only case in which a 
speedy peace was admitted to be possi- 
ble: his own government must be proved 
by experience, and the evidence of fact, 
before it was admitted to negotiate. But 
what was this experience and evidence of 
facts? Formerly, six weeks were judged 
sufficient; now, the probation required 
was neither ascertained by its duration, 
nor by the mode in which it was to be 
conducted. In fact, therefore, the resto- 
ration of the hereditary line of kings was 
the only alternative in which immediate 
negotiation was admitted by ministers. 
But surely, if the ambition of the French 
Republic was so formidable, we could not 
forget this ground of apprehension, and 
this source of danger, when we talked of 
restoring the House of Bourbon, Had 
we forgotten the recorded chargcs of the 
parliament of this country against the 
ambition of the French monarchs of that 
House, at various periods? Had we for. 
gotten their almost proverbial ambition ? 
And was their restoration the remedy for 
evils arising from such a source? Ever 

Frenchman, however, suspected, that the 
restoration of the ancient family would be 
so clogged as to render France insigni- 
ficant. Frenchmen, therefore, could not 
be supposed to enter into our views in that 
respect. As to that cvent, if it were 
likely to take place, to him it did not 
seem so desirable as some imagined. He 
did not look upon it as affording the 
prospect either of security to this coun- 
try, or of much tranquillity and happiness 
to France. It was said, in the note in 
reply to the first communication from the 
French government, that the most natural 
pledge they could give of sounder prin- 
ciples, was the restoration of that family 
which had maintained France in “ pros- 
perity at home, and in respect and consi- 
deration abroad.’ It was, indeed, a sin- 
gular circumstance, to olserve so much 
anxiety in ministers for the prosperity of 
France. But what respect and consi- 
deration was here alluded to? Was it the 
respect of justice, of moderation, of wis- 
dom? No; it was the respect arising from 
the power of France, and was founded on 
no better claims. ‘To promote the in- 
ternal prosperity, and the external respect 
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and renown of the French monarchs, 
surely could not be considered as British 
objects. We complained in the note of 
the recency of the revolution as precluding 
immediate negotiation; and we recome 
mended to France, in the same breath, to 
make another, as the speediest means of 
restoring peace. We talked of the am- 
bition and insincerity of the republic as 
objections, and then mentioned as a re- 
medy a government and family prover- 
bially insincere and ambitious. We ap- 
prehended instability, and then expressed 
a hope that, for the sake of peace, they 
would adopt a form of government which, 
in the present circumstances, must be un- 
stable and precarious. France, however, 
by the decision of ministers, was to be put 
in a state of probation, if she refused the 
alternative of the restoration of royalty, 
till she had renounced all the principles 
complained of, or till she was ready to 
acknowledge the guilt of original aggres- 
sion. But how were we to be satisfied 
that these changes had taken place, unless 
we agreed to negociate? The noble lord 
had stated with much pomp and solem- 
nity, that the second letter of Talleyrand 
contained a principle more detestable than 
any at the very worst periods of the revo- 
lution. On hearing this assertion, he had 
perused the letter with additional atten- 
tion; but he could discover in it pdcsed 3 
of this dreadful description. ‘The Fren 

minister did not defend every act of every 
preceding government. He stated, that 
the perseverance of this country had 
driven France into excesses; but if the 


-avowal of this principle was atrocious, 


what was the practice of it? And, unfor- 
tunately, it was too true that the example 
of this country might give to France an 
apology for some part of her violence. 
What had been our conduct to neutral 
powers? Had we not violated the neutra- 
lity of the grand duke of Tuscany, in 
spite of the most solemn treaties? Had 
we not violated the neutrality of Genoa ? 
What was the conduct of our allies? Did 
not Russia violate the neutrality of other 
states? When we saw such unjustifiable 
proceedings on the side of those who 
made the crimes of France the cause of 
the war, it proved that this was nothing 
but a pretext. Ambition was objected to 
France; but was France the only ambi- 
tious power in Europe? It was said, that 
interest alone induced France to keep 
well with Prussia ; but might not the same 


interest prompt ber to observe faithfully 
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the engagements of treaties? Buonaparté 
had given every proof of his sincerity. 
Much was said of the character of Buona- 
parté. He could not perceive that any ad- 
vantage could arise to us from blackening 
the character of an individual. It was 
not dignified; it was not politic. We had 
now taken up the principle so much ob- 
jected to the Jacobins, of distinguishing 
between a people and their government. 
What, on the contrary, was the conduct 
of the French? In his letter to the king, 
Buonaparté distinctly renounces this prin- 
ciple, and ackuowledgcs the title and 
character of his majesty’s government. 
On our part, the note of ministers was a 
manifesto to the royalists, and framed for 
that purpose. It spoke of the miseries of 
France; but the miseries of France were 
not the cause of the war. They might 
interest our humanity, but they were not 
fit to be noticed in diplomatic papers. As 
little had we to do with the internal mi- 
series of the republic, as Talleyrand would 
have to retaliate, by reproaching us with 
the Test act, the want of parliamentary 
reform, the Income tax, or any other 
public measure that might be considered 
as a grievance. There was, indeed, one 
argument against a negotiation, and it 
was the only one that had made any 
impression at all on his mind. This was 
the apprehension of sacrificing the Chou- 
ans, with whom we might have engage- 
merfts, and whom he feared we had in- 
cited to their present imprudence by our 
money and intrigues. This arguinent the 
noble sceretary had not urged ; and he did 
not blame him for suppressing it, as it was 
a delicate subject, under all circumstances, 
for a minister to talk of; but there could 
be no impropriety in his saying a few 
words on the subject. He would be as 
averse as any man to sacrifice those whom 
we had incited ; but was it not possible, 
if peace, in a spirit of conciliation, was 
concluded, that we might render these 
Chouans a service greater than we did by 
furnishing them with assistance? Was it 
not possible, he had almost said, was it 
not certain, that, by continuing the war, 
we were dooming them to destruc- 
tion? It was a dreadful thing to reflect, 
that Y the obstinacy of ministers, we 
might be condemned to carry on the war 
for years, without gaining any advantage 
which we might not receive from nego- 
tiation at the present moment. He was 
eonvinced that the people at large dis- 


approved of their abrupt refusal to listen 
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to any overtures; and if it should after- 
wards clearly apne that Buonaparté had 
been sincere, how would their lordships 
reconcile it to their consciences to have 
given their implicit sanction ta measures 
that prolong the calamities of war, with- 
out any Motive of honour, interest, or se- 
curity? He therefore gave his decided 
support to the amendment. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said :—I do not 
quite like the present question, as it stands 
on the proposed address, much less on 
the amendment: I should rather have ap- 
proved that the address had contained 
simply thanks to his majesty for his com- 
munication, and left the conduct and un- 
diminished responsibility to ministers. 
The present question had been debated 
upon a wrong ground ; it has been treated, 
as if we were to decide by the vote of to- 
night, whether this country showd be 
plunged into a long and ruinous war, or 
make an immediate peace; this is very far 
from being the true state of the question. 
His majesty has been pleased to commu- 
nicate to us proposals of peace, from a 
government which has just made its ap- 
pearance in France, together with the an- 
swers made by the noble secretary of 
state; we have to give our approbation or 
disapprobation of those answers. Ihave 
no difficulty in saying, that they appear 
to me well calculated to meet all the pos- 
sible intricacies of our situation with our 
allics. In declining negotiation, the noble 
sccretary does not reject distinct propo- 
sitions, which may be constdered by our 
allies, and evidenced by speedy ratifica- 
tion and immediate execution. In every 
point of view I approve the answer, it 
marks with dignity and spirit, that we shall 
not, through our sincere wish for peace, 
be the dupes of artifice; that it is not the . 
nature of the government, but its sincerity 
and faith, of which we have so many. rea- 
sons to doubt, which alone impedes peace ; 
that we shall not quit our advantageous 
Situation on the first song of peace, nor 
betray our security and that of our allics, 
to the known and experienced. perfidy of 
an insidious cnemy, without something 
more than mere professions. I under- 
stand by what the noble secretary has said 
this night, that he means only to justify a 
pause necessary to understand the situa- 
tion of this new ruling power, its force, 
stability, and interests, not tliat he re- 
jects peace. He has detailed, ir. strong 
colours, the numberless perfdies of the 
several revolutionary governments which 
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has likewise detailed the individual re- 
proaches due to the character of its pre- 
sent ruler; nothing certainly can be more 
disgraceful than his conduct; but the 
character of the ruling sovereign has 


never been the sole reason for rejecting a 


peace with any nation, nor repeated breach 
of national faith the sole reason for con- 
tinuing a war. Breaches of faith as enor- 
mous and disgraceful, are imputable to 


the ancient legitimate government of 


France. Where can be found in the 
history of mankind, a more atrocious in- 
stance of insidious treachery, or more per- 
fidious breach of faith, than that which 
took place on the treaty of peace which 
preceded, and was disturbed by the cap- 
ture of Falkland’s island? At the very 
moment that Spain and France signed 
peace with this country, aa order was 
signed by the minister of Spain, in con- 
cert with the duke de Choiseul, to attack 
Falkland’s island, on a given date some 
years after, in order to produce a rupture, 
resolved on at the very instant of exe- 
cuting a treaty, professing perpetual ami- 
ty; at the time when this sealed order 
was opened and ws in execution, it suited 
the interest and views of neither court, 
and produced equal astonishment in both. 
M. d’Ossun, then ambassador from France 
to the court of Spain, from whom I heard 
this anecdote, was directed to remon- 
strate against this act of aggression, which 
embarrassed the court of Paris; he found 
equal surprise at Madrid, for the order 
was forgotten by both, nor was recollected 
till the attack was defended by the pro- 
duction of the order. Is any act of the 
revolutionary governments more indefen- 
sible than the interference in our Ame- 
tican embarrassments, by the late unfor- 
tunate monarch of France, then in a strict 
alliance with us, and professing amity ? 
History is full of disgraceful proofs of na- 
tional want of faith. Peace must always 
be made when the interests of both parties 
require it, and will seldom last longer. I 
own that I cannot agree with the noble 
secretary, that peace is not consistent 
with the interests of Buonaparte. The 
noble secretary says, that military govern- 
ments in their nature lean to war, and that 
a sovereigo with feeble ttle, will divert 
the people from attention to his title, by 
the alarms and dangers of war; this po- 
icy scems to me to apply more to old 
and established governments, who wish to 
divert the attention of the public from in- 
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ternal misconduct, by the superior. in- 
terests arising from war; but this policy 
is by no means applicable to the position 
of the present ruler of France. He is 
called out of Egypt that hie military repu- 
tation may be the key-stone to power, 
raised by the iatrigues of others, out of 
the ruins of an expiring republic. The 
reign of attornies and mountebanks, con- 
ong generals and armies, from the 
capitol, is. at an end; the reign of generals 
is commenced; Buonaparte is the first 
whose military reputation has placed him 
in the seat of power; he has all the.dan- 


gers of newly-acquired power, without 


having gradually advanced to it by his 
own aciiase they are dangers equally 
to be apprehended from his present 
friends, and from all those who envy his 
exaltation; he must maintain himself by 
his own intrigues against even his crea- 
tors; he cannot therefore quit the capital,. 
and command in person the armies of the 
state; he must trust his armies to the 
ablest generals, their failure or their suc- 
cess are equally fatal to him, and equally 
tend to undermine the foundation of his 
power. The first advances a Bourbon to 
the throne; the last raises a formidable 


rival, with equal claims to his own, and 
furnishes him with the means of asserti 


it. I cannot doubt, therefore, that it is 
the personal interest of the present ruler 
to obtain peace, and preserve it; his sta- 
bility is the only doubt I entertain; even 
peace may not be able to confirm his 
power; there can, however, be no great 
difficulty about the terms of peace, as be- 
tween France and this country; and if 
there was, should Buonaparté feel that 
pe is necegsary for his private interest, 

e will not scruple to sacrifice the interest 
of France to acquire it. I am not, there- 
fore, without hopes that the herrors of 
war may shortly cease, either by the over- 
throw, or the segrire e of 4 resent 

ower in France, but I do not think nego- 
tiation and suspension of arms Seceeaael 
the shortest road to peace. I am deci- 
dedly against interference with ministers 
in this critical time, being persuaded the 
wish peace as sincerely as I do. I shall 
therefore concur with the address .as it 
stands. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he was sa- 
tisfied, from every view of the situation 
of the two countries, that it was highly 

rudent to pause before ministers entered 
into a negotiation for peace with Buona- 


parte. Let their Jordships shortly com- 
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are the two situations. France had lost 

er marine, bad lost her ecommerce, had 
lost her trade; she had not a single mer- 
ehant ship in any of her ports, for every 
one of them had converted into petty, 
pilfering privateers, sent out to prey upon 
our commerce. Her revenue was ade- 
quate to her expense in no way whatso- 
ever. On the other hand, our revenue was 
increasing ; our commerce had prospered 
beyond all example. In fact we might 
almost be said to bave the commerce of 
the whole world in our hands. Ought we 
then to consent, by a rash and premature 
negotiation, to open the ports of France, 
to let them share our commerce, to enable 
the republic to revive their drooping ma- 
mufactures? Much had been said of the 
sincerity of Buonaparté ; but would any 
man versed in state affairs, manifest so 
little judgment as to rely upon the mere 
professions of sincerity of an individual 
who had shown so little sincerity in his 
military transactions during the war? The 
famous resolution of the 19th November, 
1792, declaring the intention of the re- 
public of France to use their endeavours 
to overthrow the government of every 
other state in Europe, stood as yet unre- 
pealed : no mention was made of a design 
e rescind it in Rea prea letter to 

is majesty, nor had they seen any ste 
taken in Paris to rescind i. In like fon 
ner, had they renounced their unheard-of 
practice during a war, of annexing for 
ever to the French republic every state 
and territory that they subdued by their 
arms, and declaring that they were not to 
be made the subject of future negotiation ? 
‘Would it not be in the highest poiat dis- 
advantageous for this country to agree to 
an armistice? Under such an armistice, 
during negotiation, France would have 
every thing to gain, and this country every 
thing to lose. By the answer given to 
Buonaparté and Mr. Talleyrand, it was 
not declared that this country would not 
treat, or wished to wage eternal war. It, 
on the contrary, declared the express wish 
of his majesty to treat for peace, when he 
could do it with security. 

The House then divided :—Contents, 
79; Proxies, 18. Not-Contents, 6; 
Proxy, 0. Majority, 86. The minority 
were, the duke of Bedford, the earl of 
Albemarle, lords Ponsonby, Holland, 
King, and Camelford. 


Protest against the Addrem.] The 


following Protest was entered on he 
Journals :— 
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¢ Dissentient, ; 

‘«¢ Because the Address adopted by the 
House directly approves of the rejeetion 
of an overture for peace, when that inva- 
luable blessing might 7 probably be 
attained with honour and security, b 
opening a negotiation with the Fren 
republic, and indirectly approves of the 
language in which the rejection of the offer 
was conveyed to the French government ; 
a language which, in my opinion, can only 
tend to widen the breach between the two 
countries, to exasperate the enemy, and 
prolong the calamities of war. 

(Signed ) ‘© HOLLAND.” 
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Debate tn the Commons on the King’s 
Message respecting Overtures of Peace 
JSrom the Consular Government of France. 
Feb. 3. The order of the day being 
for taking into consideration his Majesty's 
Message, and the Papers relating thereto, 
Mr. Secretary Dundas said :—Sir ; ac- 
customed as J am to take part in the in- 
ternal transactions of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, it will not be thought extraor- 
dinary if I should move an address ap- 
peore of that correspondence which has 
een just read, so far as it res the 
administration of this country. Sir, on this 
subject I shall trouble the House with a 
few observations: it is a subject which it 
is impossible for us to consider properly, 
without adverting to the circumstances 
and situation in which we are placed, as 
decisive of the conduct which we ought 
to pursue. We are not now at a stage of 
the business to be at liberty to bring for- 
ward opinion, and conclude from theory 
and speculation. Experience has decided 
the question, and, thanks to it, we are to 
dispute on the merits of the French re- 
volution, whether it be that glorious 
work, which some have fondly imagined 
it, or whether it be a transaction that has 
produced more mischief, horror, and de- 
vastation, than the political history of the 
world affords example of. Sir, in consi- 
dering the question before us, I must call 
the attention of the House te the leading 
principles of that revolution, whatever 
form or shape it may assume. I do not, 
however, mean to enter into a detail of cir- 
cumstances on this point. Experience 
has saved me the trouble; for I state it 
as an undeniable fact, that the leading 
feature of the French revolution, illus- 
trated by the uniform tenor of its conduct 
to foreign states, is a total disregard for all 
treaties and obligations, and a sovereign 
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contempt for the rights and privileges of 
other powers. If it were necessary to ad- 
duce a proof, I should refer merely to 
one transaction. Has there been, I ask, 
any attempt to palliate the French decree 
of the 19th of November 1792? a decree 
constituting it a part of their bounden 
duty to excite insurrection and sedition 
in other states, for the purpose of over- 
throwing their existing governments. I 
contend, that this proclamation contains 
the code of the revolution, and that its 
spirit never has been departed from. I 
have no hesitation to confess, that the 
_ French revolution professed its object to 
be purely pacific, and at an early period 
proclaimed such to be its intention. I 
admit a proclamation to that effect, 
shortly after the revolution ; but it is ne- 
cessary to recollect whether this that was 
professed was its real genius and charac- 
ter? and a singular thing it is, truly, that 
in the interval between the date of that 
proclamation and the present moment, 
there is scarcely a nation that has not 
been either at war with France, or on 
the eve of being 80; not from any ambi- 
tion or want of faith on their part, but in 
consequence of the open violation of sub- 
sisting treatics, and direct aggression by 
the French republic. In proof of this as- 
sertion, I beg leave merely to recite the 
names of the different nations with which 
it has been at war within that time, 
Spain, Naples, Sardinia, Tuscany, Genoa, 
Geneva, Modena, Venice, Austria, Rus- 
sia, England, Egypt, aye, and even that 
creature of its creation, the Cisalpine re- 
public ; so that Denmark and Sweden are 
the only two kingdoms that have not been 
in actual hostility with it. Sir, isit nothing 
that this should arise, not from accident, 
or any fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances, but from the inherent principles 
of the revolution; and that, from a strict 
adherence to them, negotiation has been 
ineffectually tried, or, incase of its success, 
grossly violated by France, with respect 
to the nations with which she was at war ; 
and that in the case of the two countries 
to which I have alluded, they have, in 
consequence of her hostile conduct and 
aggression, been under the necessity of 
recalling their ambassadors? This, then, 
being the strong feature of the revolution, 
the peculiar character of the Jacobinical 
government of France, and it being ma- 
nifest that a principle in opposition to the 
Spirit of peace and treaties, has charac- 
terized the French revolution, the ques- 
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tion resolves itself simply into this, whe- 
ther that constitution, such as I have de- 
scribed it, does or does not exist? In 
arguing this point I have no occasion to 
resort to abstract reasoning, I have only 
to state the authority of the supporters 
and advocates of the late revolutioa, 
every one of whom is of opinion, that, 
it was impossible, from the nature and 
constitution of the French government, 
that it could present any thing but con- 
tinual war to all nations within its sphere 
of action. This is no description of 
mine; it is the account given of it by 
those who have lived under it, who have 
taken an active part in its administration, 
and who judge, from a ten years experi- 
ence of its merits. Having thus ascer- 
tained, from the testimony of the French 
themselves, what the government of 
France was, I am led, by the natural pro- 
gress of discussion to inquire what it is 
now. Are the practices of which all 
other nations have complained, now repro- 
bated by France? Are the principles of 
aggression and ambition on which she has 
acted laid aside? It is a mistake to suppose 
that these principles were essentially con- 
nected with the Jacobinical form of govern- 
ment, and therefore must stand or fall 
with such form. In one part, no doubt, 
the Jacobinical government is at an end, 
in point of form; but in substance and 
essence all the other qualities of the re- 
volutionary government are as rauch in 
force at this moment as they were in the 
days of Barrere and Robespierre. 

What, then, the peculiar nature of the 
change that has recently taken place may 
be, or whether it be for the better or for 
the worse, with respect to the people of 
France themselves, [ shall leave others to 
decide. But if we consider the change 
in relation to other governments, and the 
degree of confidence which they ought to 
place in the future conduct of France, the 
only difference that I see between the 
present and any of her former govern- 
ments is this, that the others were derived 
from republican’ assemblies, representing 
the people; and, though the people 
always, and these assemblies often, were 
nothing but the blind instruments of the 
executive, the appearance of the constitu- 
tion was still preserved; whereas all this 
is now. at an end. Ferm and substance 
are all now concentrated and consolidated 
in the hands of Buonaparté, and the 
government stands with a military despot 
at its head, with unlimited power and aQ- 
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thority to revive the practice of forced 
loans and requisitions, to wield the force 
of the state as he pleases, and resort to 
all the resources of the revolutionary go- 
vernment. Upon this question I may ex- 
pect to hear, if as I have stated on the au- 
thority of the French themselves, there 
was no security afforded by the govern- 
ment of France for a faithful observance 
of treaties with other nations previous to 
the month of November last, whether 
it has afforded any since; and here I 
contend, if gentlemen will take a review 
of that interval, that they will not find a 
single security in the present government 
of that country which was not possessed 
by all those that preceded it, and that 
have been condemned as defective in that 
particular. Under these circumstances, 
recent overtures are made for opening a 
negotiation for peace. This proposition 
his majesty’s ministers have thought pro- 
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these points, we must resort to the power 
with which we have to deal for a criterion 
by which to try the question. In doing: 
this, we are sometimes decided by the 
character of the king of a country, some- 
times by the conduct of his ministers, and 
sometimes by the general eonduct and 
character of the government; but is there 
any one of these ‘criteria to be found in 
the present case? Is there any one of its 
ministers, or any thing in the executive 
power or government of the country, of 
sufficient standing to afford any of these 
criteria? If then, in the present instance, 
we have none of these rules by which ex- 
perience enables us to judge in treating 
with other powers, all rest upon the 
assertion of the party himself, declaring 
that he is of a pacific disposition, accre- 
dited, it is true, by his minister Talley- 
rand ; for to him he has referred, as ap- 
pears from the correspondence, to vouch 


per to reject, assigning at the same time, 
as a reason, that, as all the former at- 
tempts made for that purpose had proved 
abortive, or if successful, were followed 
by violation, nothing yet presented itself, 
arising out of the present revolution, that 
promised any other termination to any 
negotiation which we might now enter 
upon, or afforded greater security than 
what we possessed before. To these ob- 
servations I cheerfully subscribe. In the 
first place, we are not certain of the sin- 


eerity of the overture; and secondly, if 


we were, there is nothing of stability yet 
acquired by the present government to 
satisfy us, that, if sincere, it affords secu- 
rity for the observance of treaty. This, 
then, 1s the outline of the argument that 
I mean to pursue; and I wish the House 
to consider, whether it would be consis- 
tent with the line of conduct whith it has 
uniformly followed, and justified by the 
dreadful expense of blood and treasure to 
which we are indebted for our present si- 
tuation, to risk it by entering into a nego- 
tiation with a government of which we 
have had no experience, and which affords 
no security, that we are aware of, beyond 
any that preceded it. 

Laying aside then, all personal conside- 
rations of Buonaparté, but viewing his 
goverment in a general and abstract 


point of view, as a recent assumption of 


powcr, I ask, What are the circumstances 
of confidence that it affords? What are 
the grounds on which we have security 
for the due observance of a treaty in the 
event of its conclusion? To ascertain 


judice about me, so far influencin 
judgment, as to make me regard 


for this pacific character. It is not this 
country’s business, however, to judge the 
private character and conduct of Buona- 
parté. He is the repository of the power 
of France, and it is only as connected 
with that situation that we feel an inter 
est in his disposition. In this view, then, 
I shall consider it ; and here let it be un- 
derstood, that it is far from my intention 
to entire into any abuse or railing against 
the character of Buonaparte: I disavow 


any such intention. At the same time, I 
must confess, I have an old national pre- 
the 
blasphemer of his God as not age 
that sort of man with whom I could wish 
totreat. But any objection of this kind I 
readily wave, and wish only to con- 
sider him in the character in which he 
forces himself upon the House, namely, 
as professing a pacific disposition, and 
proposing a negotiation for peace. I 
say, I am bound to sider the cha- 
racter of the man’ as cofnected with his 
proposal, before I can feel sufficient 
inducement to tempt me to enter into ne- 
gotiation. Sir, I put the question to the 
House, whether the person who represents 
himself as of a pacific character, and com- 
mits himself as a lover of peace, be that 
sort of man to whom I can look for since- 
tity in his proposition for a negotiation 
for peace, or fidelity in the event of suc- 
cessful issue? With regard to the first, 
I shall not enter into the history of the 
countries with which France has been 
concerned in a variety of transactions, 
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executed through the medium of other 
agents and ministers. I shall refer merely 
to the cases in which Buonaparté has 
been the only agent, the scenes in which 
he has been the sole performer. I shall 
not place to his account the contribution 
imposed on Hamburgh, nor the conduct 
observed by France towards Spain and 
Portugal ; tae I shall refer you to the 
Cisalpine republic, to Naples, Venice 
Genoa, Tuscany, and Sardinia; for in the 
case of all these, the conduct of France 
was the conduct of Buonaparté himself. 
With regard to Venice, what was his con- 
duct to that state? He entered it on the 
faith of a previous proclamation, avowing 
that his sole object was to protect it from 
falling under the power of Austria. What 
was his first act? The dissolution of its 

overnment. Whiat was his second? 

is surrender of it to the very power 
against which he declared his only object 
was, to afford it protection. What were 
the circumstances of his conduct with 
respect to the Cisalpine republic? A 
proposal of a treaty of commerce and 
alliance was made to it by France, which 
the government of that republic had the 
audacity to decline ; and for this free and 
just exercise of its rights, the persons who 
exercised it were punished by Buonaparté. 
With regard to Malta, we have never 
heard of” any aggression committed by 
her against France, any ground or pre- 
tence of hostility; yet the attack upon 
that island was open, and that attack con- 
ducted by Buunaparté. What, then, I 
ask, has been tlie conduct of Buonaparté 
with regard to Egypt? It is not pre- 
tended that there was any aggression on 
the part of the Ottoman Porte. But 
what has been the conduct of Buonaparte ? 
His last act, before he left that country, 
was, to send a memorial to the grand 
vizier, stating, that he came to it without 
any hostile intention ; that his only object 
was, to relieve him from the tyranny 
of the beys; and that he (the grand 
ne) had only to desire him to withdraw 
with his army, and the order should be 
instantly obeyed. But what does this 
man, who makes such pacific and friendly 
professions to the grand vizier, say, when 
writing to general Kleber? He desires 
him to enter into a negotiation with the 
Ottoman Porte, but to endeavour to pre- 
vent the evacuation of the country by the 
army until after a general peace, that he 
might still preserve a chance of retaining 
that country. We have this man stated 
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as a lover of peace; yet all this unprece- 
dented conduet to the Ottoman Porte, 
the old friend and ally of France, is the 
conduct of Buonaparté, who, in his pro- 
posal for negotiation, plays the double 
dealer with that government to whom he 
rofesses sincere attachment, while the 
Instructions to the respectable officer 
whom he leaves behind, are of a quite con- 
trary import. 

hese are the views of his character, 
of the most recent parts of his conduct, 
that I wish to consider; I regard him ip 
the character in which he wishes to be 
understood, as a negotiator for peace; 
and I fancy the House has anticipated me 
in the inference which I mean to draw 
from them. This inference is, that, by 
the late revolution, we are deprived of all 
tle criteria of sincerity and fidelity which 
we ought to find in a power with which 
we would negociate, and are obliged to 
rest on the sole character of the French 
consul himself, with this disadvantage, 
and strong objection to it, that there is 
not a single case on record in which he 
has not violated his faith; and I state it 
again, and I am ready to prove, that in all 
this catalogue of crimes he himself has 
been the actor of the principal parts; 
and that, not only when acting under the 
order of government, but from the unin- 
fluenced impulse of his own miod, and 
the dictates of his own conscience, in which 
capacity he appears in the several trans- 
actions alluded to, and in all of which he 
has conducted himself in utter contempt 
of faith or friendship. If I am right in 
stating these facts, the conclusion I draw 
from them is, that we should be sure that 
there was something more of sincerity in 
the negotiation which he now proposes, 
than characterises that which he entered 
into with the Ottoman Porte; that there 
should be some proof, arising out of 
his conduct in the transactions with which 
he was connected, to evince a truly 
pacific disposition, but, unfortunately, no- 
thing of this kind is to be found; the 
current runs the other way. In short, 
there is not a single step on which you 
can set foot, that-you do not find marked 
with hostility and breach of faith. But, 
it has been said, why not make the expe- 
riment? if it should not succeed, we 
should be just where we were before. 
But, does any gentleman seriously mean 
to say, that in the present relative situa- 
tion of Europe this would be an experi- 
ment perfectly innocent in its nature > 
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If we succeeded in the last campaign in 
ealling forth the exertions of foreign 
power, in exciting the energies of Europe, 
and in making the most illustrious efforts 
—if we have reason to be proud of the 
share we have contributed to these 
achievements-—is it a matter of indiffer- 
ence, to dissolve that connexion to which 
they owe their birth, and to send the 
other nations of Europe scrambling for a 
peace, deserted and abandoned by us, 
their allies? Is this, I say, a matter of 
indifference? and yet this would be the 
first effect of an acceptance of the over- 
ture. But this question I shall leave 
others to decide. I shall only contend, 
that without something to rest upon for 
sincerity in the proposal, and fidelity in 
the observance, It would be a degree of 
insanity to i a a negotiation. On this 
point I may be told, that the present re- 
duced state of France affords an ample 
security ; but this is a double-edged wea- 
pon, that may cut both ways. The 
weakness of France may produce a desire 
for negotiation, for the purpose of gain- 
ing time, recruiting her strength, and as- 
suming a more formidable attitude ; but 
it affords no proof of desire (when her 
private views shall be attained) to con- 
clude the negotiation when entered upon, 


or to observe it when concluded. Are. 


we then, I ask, to stretch out our hands 
to nurse and ophold the usurpation of 
Buonaparté, to assist him to consolidate 
his power, and become the instruments 
of his strength, that we may see it, when 
opportunity shall occur, turned against 
the powers that created it? Sir, before 
this line of conduct shall be adopted, I 
hope ministers will pause and weigh well 
the consequences to which it would lead. 
It is a dangerous experiment, and the 
moment it is made, there is an end of all 
the bright hopes which we feel. I there- 
fore contend that there is no force in this 
argument. But, it may be said, in case 
Buonaparté should not be sincere, are 
you in a worse situation than you 
were with the ancient line of French 
princes? The difference between the 
two cases is as great as between light and 
darkness. I do not contend, that the 
House of Bourbon was not actuated by a 
spirit of aggrandizement : but how aid in 
what manner has that spirit showed itself, 
and been brought forward in action? 
Has this been effected by the passions of 
the lowest classes of the people, by dis- 
solving all the bonds of society, by bearing 
{ VOL, XXXIV.] : 
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down all principles? These were not 
the engines resorted to by the old 
government of France ; yet it was in this 
manner, and under these circumstances, 
that the French revolution has com- 
menced its attack upon other nations. 
Sir, it is not France in arms that I dread ; 
but I dread a government founded upon 
ptinciples which afford no security to 
other nations. The government must 
therefore be overthrown, or its powers so 
reduced as to incapacitate it from wan- 
tonly injuring others. It is only in one 
of these two cases that this country can 
be brought to treat with France. The 
former 1 should prefer; for in the latter 
case we must never be off our guard, but 
keep the eyes of an Argus on her consti- 
tion. Such are the principles that arise 
out of her present purer unadulttrated 
Jacobinical government. 

Bat I shall be told, that, according to 
this argument, we can have no peace with 
France, unless under a prince of the 
House of Bourbon. This argument has 
been often stated and restated, and as 
often misrepresented. But now we havé 
it upon record, where it is stated, that, 
however desirable such an event, the re- 
storation of royalty in France is not the 
only security which we would rigged 
against that government by which the 
world has been so much disturbed. Gen- 
tlemen have the text before them, and 
may make whatever comments their in- 
genuity can suggest. But I may be asked 
why prefer the ancient government? The 
answer is two-fold. Fitst, because we 
know the worst of the former government. 
We met it before; we should know how 
to meet it again. The second reason is, 
because I should be extremely sorry that 
any governmentshould provestable, which 
is founded on the principles of the pre- 
sent French government; as the securit 
of all nations calls out loudly against such 
an example; and it would be of the most 
dangerous consequence, were the nations 
of Europe tosee, notwithstanding the com- 
bined opposition of various powers, 2 suc- 
cessful usurpation founded upon those 
principles which constitute the peculiar 
spirit, the heart’s blood, I may say, of this 
revolutionary government; for I do not 
think it comparable with any other revo- 
lution of which I have ever heard. Asto 
the revolution in this country, it was 
against the person of the sovercign who 
had violated his engagements; but when 
the grievance complained of was removedy 
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was there any question about principles? 
How unlike is this to a revolution which 
has torn up all principles by the roots— 
which has broken all the bonds of society ! 
i say, therefore, that it is the wish of m 
heart, that ro revolution founded on su 
principles should prosper. I do not cone 
fine it to the case of such a revolution de- 
posing a monarchy; but, if the govern- 
ment of France had been of any other 
form, and had been set, aside by 2 Jacobi- 
nical government, wy objection to it 
would be equally strong.—Sir, there is 
another topic mentioned in the official 
note, to the following purport: you have, 
it says, already wished to enter Into nego- 
tiation with the republic of France, why 
then decline it now? It does aot follow, 
that because a measure might be prudent 
at one tine, it must be so always; for it 
has been observed, that the treaty of Cam- 
p Formio has been productive of more 


lood and devastation than any other 
event of the present day. But I do not 
rely on this a8 an answer. I do admit, 


that, within these ten years past, this 
country has twice Biel into negotiation 
with France; onee at Paris, once at 
Lisle ; but [ contend, that there was no 
att of administration that was not deeply 
mpressed with a sense of danger at the 
time, in the event of such negotiation prov- 
ing successful ; that the feelings of minis- 
ters were repugnant to the measure, and 
that the government of the country would 
have found that a treaty, if concluded, 
would have proved a calamity. Dut not- 
withstanding this view of the subject en- 
tertained by ministers, there were many 
collateral circumstances which forced 
them to the measure. The body of the 
country allowed themselves to be deluded, 
_ By false fears and speculations, that a 
Ionger continuance of war would induce 
Insupportable taxes, and our resources 
must quickly be exhausted ; and that it 
was prudent to try whether a peace might 
not be had on rcasonable terms, to save 
us from the inevitable ruin which we 
dreaded from war? The attempt was 
therefore made, and proved unsuccessful ; 
but let us not again sacrifice the honour 
of the country by adopting such a line of 
conduct. Let us not depress its spirit, 
and degrade ourselves, to be so stupid as 
not to learn some little wisdom from ex- 
perience. for what did that attempt 
(which is pow urged as a proper rule b 


which to regulate our conduct) prove? It 


proved, that there was no sincerity an the 


z 
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part of France in the course of the nego, 
tiation ; for concessions were made by us, 
yielding every thing that a power that wag 
not implacab could wish, and yet they 
did not satisfy. J need not mention what 
passed at Paris; at Ligle still greater terms 
were offered; but all these were not 
deemed sufficient. Has, then, the govern- 
ment of France, I ask, changed since 2 
Has not the expedition to Egypt and 
Switzerland | ed since? And are 
not all these sufficient to decide the ques- 
tien of sincerity, and that repase is nos 
their real object? 

Under these circumstances, I eontend, 
there is no remedy but the overthrow of 
such a government, or its weakness and 
inability te disturb the uillity of 
other states. Six, let me ask w > 
the event of a peace having been then 
made, we should now be at war? And 
whether the coprespandence with the ish 
rebellion would net have gone en just ag 
it has since,done? I ask anotber quese 
tion, Can there be a doubs shat the ex- 

edition to Egypt would bave taken. place 3 
is true, there is no national re bind- 
ing us to that country? Yet, betion @ 
there is po wan that me, who ber 
lieves that had. thet event taken place, 
we should now be at peace. No man 
will rejoiee more than I do, when. peace 
and tranquillity shall retara; but in pror 


| pr as I wish for it, k must be anwoua 


tits permanence. Sir, I bave only one 


‘topic more, if at present we had success- 
‘fully terminated negotiations, if the treaty 
‘of peace were actually si 
‘venture to disarm ? 
‘who would advise bis majesty to disband 
| his forces and dismantle his navy? How 
does Prussia stand? She has to 


gned, would you 
there a man here 


suppare 
a large army to maintain her line of de- 
marcation, How would you sand? You 
would have a garrison ig every 


forei 
‘colony; so that you would bave all the 
expense of keepi 
‘out the power of exercising i. 
‘therefore, that before you conclude » 
peace under such circumstances, you 
must consider whether it wowld not en- 


up a great force with- 
I say; 


gage you to pledge yourselves to refraim 
from all hostility against France, leaving, 
her at liberty to act against the different 


governments of Europe, while your hande. 


were tied and you ware held back 
from every thing but the expense, Under 
these circumstances, I do not think thi 
government, would act wisely, were it naw 


to enter into. negotiation, We have put. 
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ne absolute negative oh the question ; we 
say that we will be aoe by experience 
and the evidence of facts, in our judg- 
ment of sincerity and fidelity; without 
which qualities in a government, all nego- 
tiation with it must prove either useless or 
injurious——Mr. Dundas concluded with 
: ae 

« That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, to teturn his ma- 
jesty the thanks of this House, for his most 
gracious message, and for having been gra- 
ciously pleased to direct that there should 
be laid before this House, copies of the 
communications recently received from 
the enemy, and of the answers which have 
been returned thereto by his majesty’s 
command: To assure his majesty, that 
we consider the conduct which his majesty 
has held on this occasion to be such as 
was dictated by his regard to thé most 
important interests of his dominions, and 
that, while we join with his majesty in 
looking eagerly to the period when it 
tnay become practicable to re-establish 
the general tranquillity of Europe on a 
sure and solid foundation, and at the same 
time provide effectually for the security 
and permanent prosperity of his people, 
we shall feel it in the interval our indis- 
pensable duty to continue to his majesty, 
on behalf of those whom We represent, 
Our firm and decided support in such 
measures as may best tend to confirm 
the signal advantages which have been 
obtained to the common cause in the 
course of the last campaign, and to con- 
duct the great contest in which his ma- 
jesty is engaged to a sdfe and honourable 
¢onclusion; and that, impressed with 


these sentiments, we shall not fail to make. 


such provision as, under the present cir- 
cumstances, may appear to be necessary 
for the several branches of the public ser- 
Vice, and for the vigorous prosecution of 
the war.” 
Mr. Whitbread said, that having been 
diways of opinion that this war might 
have been avoided in the first instance, 
and having uniformly opposed its pro- 
ress, he could not reftain from delivering 
is sentiments on the present occasion. 
The tight hon. secretary had set off art- 
ay enough, by calling the attention 
of the House to alt those enormities which 
had tdken place since the commencement 
of the French revolution, and asking if 
my person would now justify it? For his 
ig he (Mr.'W.) hud ever maintained 
one opinion of the subject, and he 
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was freé to say, that had it not been for 
the interference, the folly, and ambition 
of the other powers of Europe, the 
French revolution would, at this time, 
have borne a very different complexion. 
But evegy attempt to repress its evils had 
only disseminated them wider. Added 
also to this, a worse effect followed, which 
was, the extinction of liberty in almost 
every part of Europe, under the pretext 
of counteracting the licentious principles 
of France. The right hon. gentleman had 
said, that from the commencement of the 
revolution, France had shown a sovereign 
contempt of treaties, and, within these 
ten years past had been at war with almost 
every state in Europe. In saying this, he 
had only pronounced his own panegyric ; 
for he had informed the House, that he 
thought it his duty to invite every power 
in Europe to unite in one common cause 
against France, the common enemy of 
mankind. In this he had succeeded ; but 
whether from want of good faith, ability, 
or power, the views of the allied powers 


had been frustrated, and the French re- 


volution had always risen superior to 
their adverse endeavours. The right hon. 
gentleman objected highly to the conduct 
of the French rulers in respect of neutral 
nations; but did he not recollect the 
conduct of Prussia towards Hamburgh ? 
Did he forget lord Hervey and lord Hood, 
who ordered the French ministers to be 
dismissed from Florence? Did he forget 
Mr. Drake at Genoa, and the threats 
which induced that neutral power to dis- 
miss her French inhabitants? There cer- 
tainly wag a great oversight committed by 
the right hon. gentleman, in complaining 
so much of the French for that ver 

crime in which we ourselves were equally. 
involved. The want of good faith had 
been alleged as a reason for not negotiat-- 
ing with France; but he should be glad 
to know if his majesty’s ministers had 
always acted upon principles of good faith 
in their former negotiations with France? 
—Mr. Whitbread next proceeded to re- 
mark on the mission of lord Malmesbury | 
to Paris. The Jacobin government then 
existing was no obstacle to a negotiation | 
in the esiimation of his lordship, or of | 
those who sent him. He was not com- 
missioned to insist on arenunciation upon 
their part of existing principles, or on 
acknowledgments tending to their own 
crimination. Yet, without these essen- 
tials, these preliminaries, his lordship 
expected good faith on their part to any 
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treaty that might have been concluded ; 
otherwise his attempt at negotiation could 
not have been sincere. But how did the 
present professions of ministers agree 
with this their past conduct? Or how 
could the declaration of his majesty be 
at all justified, unless we clearly under- 
stand, that even a Jacobin government 
may be treated with on principles of re- 
ciprocal good faith? For his majesty, 
even at a time when the country was 
elated by the victory of lord Duncan, 
_ had declared his pacific wishes to the 
French nation. Things, however, were 
now changed, and his majesty’s ministers 
had abandoned the idea of treating with 
a Jacobin government, though it had 
been before no interdicted thing, but his 
majesty had fairly and fully declared, 
that he was ready to treat with such a 
government. Two attempts were made 
to this effect; nor were the French to be 
justified for any share they might have 
in rendering them ineffectual.—In the se- 
second negotiation at Lisle, one set of 
negotiators were recalled, and a more Ja- 
cobinical set sent in their places; still no 
objection was started to farther negotia- 
tion; but his majesty declared in the face 
of all Europe, that he was ready to con- 
clude a treaty with them, if their over- 
tures had been at all reconcilable to the 
honor and interests of his subjects and 
his allies. A revolution in France now 
a in power one person instead of five. 
is person thinks proper to make over- 
tures to his majesty; and this he does in 
a manner agreeable to the rights of civi- 
lized nations, and in no way incompatible 
with that respect which is due from one 
crowned head to another, In saying 
‘‘ crowned head,” he disclaimed every in- 
tention of softening by any terms, what- 
ever crime attaclied to the first consul of 
France in his late assumption of power. 
His power, however attained, if once con- 
solidated, must be respected, as well as 
the most legitimate. But, as it now pre- 
cariously stood, the House were called 
upon to consider the propriety of nego- 
tiation; to discountenance which, many 
arguments had been drawn from the cha- 
racter of the first consul, who was repre- 
sentcd both as an infractor of treaties and 
an unprincipled blasphemer. Every topic 
that could revile, and every art that could 
blacken, had been resorted to, for the 
purposes of political slander; and he was 
very sorry to see, that the Intercepted 
Correspondence from Egypt strengthened 
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and embellished with notes, and perhaps 
too, garbled, had made its appearance 
with a vicw to prejudice the country 
against the chief consul, and thereby to set 
at a distance every hope of a negotiation 
for peace.—It had been said by the right 
hon. gentleman, that Buonaparté had in 
no one instance ever observed a treaty, 
or kept an armistice. But before atten- 
tion was paid to such vague assertion, 
the House should turn their eyes to mat- 
ter of fact. It was well known, that the 
preliminaries of Leoben were not broken, 
or the peace with Austria infringed by 
Buonaparte ; for before these events took 
place he had left Europe. Even by any. 
influence in the councils of France, he 
could not be supposed to have had a hand 
in the infractions of those treaties. The 
conduct of Buonaparte at Venice,. Mr. 
W. did not attempt to defend, any more 
than he did that of Austria. They were 
both alike culpable, and both, so far as 
their transactions at Venice went, equally 
worthy of being treated with. France 
at all times had been notorious for her 
want of faith in keeping treaties; but it 
was known also, that other governments 
kept them nolonger than they were found 
beneficial to them. England was now. 
smarting under the treachery of Prussia, 
who took a subsidy from us, and then 
ran away from her engagements, Eng- 
land, however, was said to be actuated 
by nobler views, and to respect and 
adhere firmly to treaties. Now, he would 
put it to ministers, whether they had not 
endeavoured repeatedly to provoke Ause 
tria and Prussia to an infraction of their 
treaties? Their charity, he was afraid in 
this instance, began athome. This gene- 
ral charge of want of good faith he did 
not mean as any justification of the viola- 
tion of treaties; but to show, that if mi- 
nisters would treat with none but imma- 
culate governments, they could never 
expect to have an ally or friend.—-Ano- 
ther charge was brought against Buona- 
part?, namely, his conduct towards the 
Cisalpine republic. But this was totally 
unmerited on his part, as it was the entire 
act of the Executive Directory. The 
right hon. gentleman then came to the 
Egyptian expedition, whose detail was 
said to be replete with horrors. Before 
he would give credit to what was lately 
published concerning it in the intercepted 
letters, or form any judgment of the cone 
duct of Buonaparté, he would beg ta 
know if the documents laid before the 
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public were just as they were found—no- 
thing kept back, and nothing modified to 
answer any sinister purpose? Waving this 
objection, however, he would take the let- 
ters just as they are; and on an examina- 
tion of them, he could not but charge the 
right hon. gentleman with some degree of 
inaccuracy in his statements. It was said, 
that Bounaparté ordered general Kleber 
to negotiate with the Porte, but to delay 
the completion of the treaty till such time 
as he should hear from France. The 
completion of the treaty was the evacua- 
tion of Egypt, which Kleber might very 
well have been told to delay, without any 
reasonable charge of treachery on the side 
of Buonaparté. It was said, that he who 
could have invaded Egypt ought never to 
he treated with. To seize. and colonize 
that country had always been a favourite 
scheme of the old government of France. 
The only difference, therefore, between 
the two, was, that the new government 
of France had executed what the old one 
had only planned. Treachery of that 
kind, however, was not confined to 
France, for Prussia could sieze Silesia; 
and three of the first powers in Europe, 
while England was a tame spectator, could 
divide and appropriate to themselves the 
unfortunate kingdom of Poland. Yet 
Austria and Russia, the chief agents 
in this transaction, were still our good 
and true allies; and with this contradic- 
tion staring them in their faces, ministers 
refused to treat with one whom they 
deemed treacherous and unjust. Buona- 
té was full as good as they were; if he 

ad broken treaties, so had they; if he 
had killed his ten thousands, Suwarrow 
also had killed his ten thousands.—The 
right hon. gentleman had said what he 
wished to be the result of the war; it was 
the reinstatement of the Bourbon family 
an the throne of France; and for this 
England was to be drained of her blood 
and treasure. Ifthe conduct of Buona- 
parté was fairly considered, he might ap- 
pear much more worthy of confidence 
than was generally supposed. His letter 
to his majesty was full of good sense, 
equally free both from republican familia- 
rity and courtly adulation. Preparatory 
to any negotiation, the right hon. gentle- 
man seemed to suppose that it was neces- 
sary for Buonaparté to renounce all the 
priociples of the former French govern- 
ments. This was completely done. He 
had said that his majesty ruled in the hearta 


. @F his subjects; and hgd changed his ad- . 
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dress entirely from the republican mode. 
This certainly was a tacit renunciation of 
the principles of his predecessors, and as 
much as could be expected from the - 
governor of a great nation. The perfid 
of Buonaparté had been discerned in his 
attempt to make a separate peace; but 
this disposition did not appear in the let- 
ters on the table. 
pression which could lead us to suppose 
that he was less willing to treat with the 
allies of England than with England her. 
self; and, perhaps, had his first dis- 
patches been treated, with any reasonable 
consideration, the next courier sent b 
Buonaparté would have brought over his 
proposals for treating with those allies. 
Pacification now seemed to be the wish of 
Buonaparté: this the whole tenor of hls 
correspondence amply testified: and the: 
forcible expressions he had made use of, 
though indirect, sufficiently proved that 
he meant to include our allies. All the 
arguments, therefore, drawn from a con- 
trary supposition, to set aside a negotia- 
tion for peace, must be suspected of being 
rather unsound and fallacious. But let it 
be supposed, that while we refused to ne- 
gotiate, our allies acted a contrary part, 
and seized the moment of pacific overture 
from Buonaparté. What then would be 
the consequence? We should be left to 
negotiate at some future time on grounds 
far less advantageous than the present. 
The right hon. gentleman seemed to for-- 
et the humiliating circumstances of a 
Foraier negotiation, the necessity of which 
was dictated by.a desertion of our allies. 
Such an event might happen again; and 
how far it was prudent to submit the 
ceuntry to such a contingency, the House 
were then to judge. The present govern- 
ment of France had met the unqualified 
abuse of the right hon. gentleman ; it was 
unworthy of all confidence: there could 
be no security in its most solemn treaties ; 
but the question still recurred, How 
could we treat with a former government, 
stained with the same crimes, and charge- 
able with the same levity of councils? 
The restoration of the ancient line of 
princes was a desirable event. What, 
therefore, was asked of Buonaparte? Or 
what had ministers, in their communi- 
cations with him, endeavoured to exact 
reparatory to. a negotiation for peace? 
Frat Buonaparté should acknowledge. 
himself a usurper, recant his principles, - 
and descend from the throne that he now - 


filled, to accommodate a branch of the 


There was not one ex~- 
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fanily of Bourbon. Such was the very 
modest desire of ministers, ahd what, no 
doubt, their sincerity had led them to 
suppose the chief consul would comply 
with. But was it really the wish of the 
people of Hagland te lavish their blood 
and treasure to restore to the throne of 
France the family of Buorbon? There 
were, be knew, some fanatics whe would 
contend for this; but he hoped their 
numbers were few. The majority of the 
people, he believed, posse better 
sense, and would wish to fight ia a better 
cause. The cight hon. gentleman carried 
his veneration of the ancient royal family 
of France to an extravagant length, by an 
endeavour to palliate their,crimes; if 
they were perfidious, their perfidy was of 
a noble kind ; if ambitious, their ambitiog 
was of the most sublime nature. Had the 
right hoa. gentleman fergotten the con- 
duct of Louts 14th, in his seizure of Hol. 
land, and the perfidy of the Bourbon fa- 
mily daring the American war, by which 
a whole contioent was ated from its 
reother state? It was from the petfidy 
of this family, that the very 
iteclf might take itsdate. Louis 14th had 
acted the part of the most cruel tyraat, in 
his persecuting fer religion, and extir- 
pating, by the edict of Nantes, 80 
thousands of hie best subjects. By suc 
means were the affections of its subjects 
alienated from the Bourbon family ; and 
was it the duty of this country to reverse 
the penalties they chose to inflict upen 
it? Could it be su that it was 
the duty of Englishmen to restore a 
banished king to his throne, or the pope 
to his tiara? Mr. Whitbread imsisted, 
that we were now contending either for 
one or other of these two things: to rein- 
state a Bourbon en the throne, er to 6x- 
terminate the rest of those persons in 
France who held Jacobinical principles. 
lf the former itien was true, we 
were fighting, he thought, for an unat- 
tainable object, aad the contest mast be 
endless; if for the latter, we were fighting 
for an opinien; aud both were equally 
absurd. "Boonspsrié himself kad done 
more to rain Jacobinieas, than any other 
person, by taking all the executive au- 
thority into kie own hands, destroying 
chabs, and raprossiog the licentiousness 
of the press. 

tion was now laid asloep. Buonaparté 
well knew shat till that was done his situ- 
ation csuld aot Be secure. It was denied 
that the wav was evacuated to reinstate 
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the famity of Bourbon, however desirable 
such am event: the destruction of Jacob- 
mism wae already- accomplished; for 


what then, it might be asked, wae the war 
continued? Till Buenaparté had conso- 
lidated his power, and was able and 


willing to maintain his engagements. To 
some indefinite time, therefore, we were to 
go on, amidet all the calamities and 
expenses of war. The farce of Lisle was 
to be re d over and over again, a3 we 
found ourselves distreesed—we were to 
sue for negotiations—receive some new 
insult—get the national spirit roused, and 
ns bites sear vigour. letter 
o an been u as an 
logy fort that of lord Grevvilie. Bet if 
the first was igs asta the second 
was respectful. It came in the way sis0 
which the forms of our government re- 
quired: neither did it contain one offen- 
sive expression. Sueh was the epparent 
sincerity of the present French govetn- 
ment. would negotiate, if we 
would let them. So unexceptionable had 
their conduct been, that arguments drawn 
by lord Grenville from the first letter 
were forced to be employed to answer a 
secend, and a very rent one. A 
complete negative, however, we are told, 
is not given to the eveftures of Buona- 
parté for peace; dnd #o far as this was 
the case, it might be fortunate for the 
country. Befere however, ey decision 
was made on the present question, the 
House should consider the relative situa- 
tion of this country with her allies. The 
ales do not appear to enter at all mto 
each others views ; there seems to be no 
regular point of union between them—no 
community of interests. One of the 
coalitions against France had already 
failed, and a single fortunate event on the 
side ef France might occasion a second 
dissolution of such heterogeneous mate- 
rials. Austria did not pretend to have 
any commanication of comexion with us 
—the had even refased our subsidies. 
The emperor of Russia had éeclared rpso 
facto, for the restoration of royalty m 
France. England could not say quite so 
much on this sabject, however it might be 
al of her wishes. On this pomt # 
appeared to him that Russia was deceived. 
and we were dite deceived with respect to 
cordiaity existing between Austria 
and Rusia. In the 'gn ete one 
party bmed the other for ms want of 
success Hr the intter patt of the last carn- 


| pwgo Ne twenty exioted beeween then 
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that bouad them te any ome point, or 


united them im ove system; but they | ef 


ware ali moving ia irregular ashits. Be- 
tween Russia and Englend their could be 
wo common eause. The alliance between 
Russia and the Poste wes but a repe of 
sand. The emperer of Russia ewdently 
wished to aggrandize himself at the ex- 
pense of the Porte. Could it he aupposed, 
therefore, that the allica would eves act m 
any kind of eoncert, sa ene wan? and, 
wibout this, combined eperatiess cauld 
not well be successful. Mz. W. then 
brought to the recollection of the House 
the case of Americs, which had been in- 
sulted by France, and every thing at ene 
tiene bore the appearence of heatility, yet 
the president of that eeuntsy had pursued 
a le of conduct very diferent from what 
we had done, by appointing a persam to 
Begotiate between the twa ceuptsies. 
This conduct the ministess of this country 
might ma oaar argh ls ita salvation, he 
aie, et wv. Mr. W. 
concluded Byes ae “that under our pre- 
sont circumstances, we ought net to re- 
fuse the. pr of Buonaparté for a 
general pacification; and. that is was 
the interest of this Megat that a peace 
concluded 


should be an speedily sa poe- 
sible. 


Mr. Canning spid, that mach as he dif- 
fered from the hen. gentlemae who had 
just sat down, m almost every argument 
which he had advanced, and in every in- 
ference which he had drawn, respecting 
the past conduct, om present views and - 
tuations of this and ef France; 
there were ne pemts on which he differed 
from him more entirely, than on the posi- 
tion keane en had nga at the 
nang o apeec RA. origin 
aoa. ofthe war formed: ne of 
the present question: and tha which 7 


id indeed ge to preelede all 
n the question te any useful 


tit was highly wosecessary 


peech 
rari 
discussion 
i 


- gentlemen these two 
assum s, and there waa an end ef ous 
daisies. there was so lenger a sab- 
ject before the House which i could be 
of the smallest advantage to examine ; 


there was na longer any test by which the 
pfepriety or impropriety of tha conduct 
of govesoment caud he Take 
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away the consideration of the aggressions 
Frasce in the commencement of the 
war, and ber conduct = its contine- 
the iberty of inquiring’ foocly" vo the 

e liberty of in veely imto 
grounds and heme Po <p 
Y | pat t ferward by the pesson now at the 

d of the g sere mt; and 
what remained, by which to estimate the 
comparative policy of refusmg, or of 
baving aecepted, the overtures for ne- 
gotiation? Kew were the Howe to 
judge of what weuld be the conduct of 
France under the present circumstances, 
hut by a review of what hed been her 
eonduet hitherto? By what means were 
aed te aces hes Sy Ge Pewee, ono ae 
sar biper pu anoonatened Se 
rales ef France the necessity 
ef recurring to the examimation of the 
conduct of France. under its preeeding re- 
volutionary governments, unless they 
were permitted to inquire, ia the best 
way that they could mta the 
mara ef arr reaesion peg the 
probable stabilit the power for 
them effect ? ee singchan a ering 
that while the hon. gentleman denied 
to the side of the House om which he sat 
the right of reviewing the past transac- 
iota teense se ‘ a 

is country, the advantage of 

costeasting the professiens of the chief 
consul with bis former prmeciples and-con- 
duct; be had himeelf neo seruple in 
that liberty with the cheracter ef his own 
cauatry, which he thought uawearrantable 
in respeet tothat ef the eneuy; and he 
felt no delicaey in gemg beck to the 
ee oe ee 
and depicting the which Europe 
had in former times ¢o dread frona 
the over ambition, and: tyrannical 
usurpetiuos of Lowis 14th theugh he 
thought any such animadversien. upon re- 

publican. France no. way to be justifed, 
aad considered the usurpation of Buona- 
parte as privileged to am exemption from 
nae or inquiry. 

The econdact of Great Britam in the 
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could, in the eyes of the hon. gentleman, 
hb the glaring injustice and oppression 
of our conduct towards Genoa and Tus- 
cany. The transactions respecting Genoa 
and Tuscany, Mr. Canning observed, had 
been made the ground of much unjust ac- 
cusation, and appeared to him to have 
been wholly misunderstood. The short 
‘ statement of that which related to Genoa 
was simply this: Genoa was considered, 
at the beginning of the war, as strictl 

neutral, and as such, was respected by his 
majesty’s fleet in the Mediterranean, until 
it was found that, in spite of its pretended 
neutrality, the Genoese government al- 
lowed France to derive constant and large 
supplies of provisions for its armies, from 
their Genoese territory; and that the re- 
peated friendly remonstrances of the com- 
mander of his majesty’s fleet, and of his 
mivister at Genoa, had been employed in 
vain to prevent the repetition and conti- 
nuance of a practice, which all the laws of 
civilized war gave them a full right to 
complain of as a departure from neutra- 
lity. When these admonitions had proved 
ineffectual, recourse was had, and justly, 
to threats; which threats, however, be it 
remembered, were never carried into exe- 
cution, and, perhaps, the only thing with 
which his majesty’s government had to 
reproach itself, within the whole of this 
business, was, that it did not allow the 
system of intimidation to be pursued far 
enough to answer, for any length of time, 
its justifiable purpose; nor was there any 
thing that could be represented as con- 
trary to the laws and rights of nations in 
what was done, or what was threatened 
on this occasion; nor any thing that could 
be considered as even harsh and rigorous, 
except, indeed, by those who conceived 
that the French had a privilege, uniformly, 
and in every case, to exact to the full, 
not the observance of the duties of neu- 
trality towards them, but the violation of 
them in their own favour, and that in pro- 
portion as France was exorbitant in her 
demands, we were to be humble and self- 
denying : that we were to take as an ex- 
cuse, from every neutral state that might 
clioose to conciliate France by favour and 
partiality, the assertion, that truly they 
could not help it; that France was so 
pressing, and so peremptory, that they 
were obliged to consult their own safety 
by concession: in short, that we were to 
suvmit to all the disadvantages of a strict 
and scrupulous forbearance on our part, 
while France enjoyed all the advantages 
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of unqualified exaction ; and that, in com- 
pasaion to the weakness of the states who 
could not preserve their line of duty to- 
wards us, we were to omit every oppor. 
tunity of doing justice to ourselves. A 
system of miserable imbecility, which he 
did not wonder France should be loud in 
preaching, in order to reserve to herself 
exclusively, the right of departing from 
it in every instance; but one which he 
trusted this country would never adopt, 
so long as it had a just sense of its own 
rights, and power to assert and to enforce 
em. 

With regard to Tuscany, much the 
same observations would apply. France 
had continued to derive every assistance, 
and England felt every inconvenience in 
the conduct of the war, from the ill-ob- 
served neutrality, and partial policy of 
Tuscany: a partiality not more disadvan- 
tageous to cause in which England 
was engaged, than it was manifestly pre- 
judicial in its effects, to the security of 
the grand duke’s government, and to the 
real interests of his dominions. Tuscany 
had been from the be inning of the war, 
the center of the French conspiracy 
against the and independence of 
al Italy ; and even in the councils of the 
grand duke himself, it was justly appre- 
bended that there had penetrated a de 
of French influence, dangerous alike to 
his own states, and to all his neighbours. 
Under these circumstances Great Britain 
was not only justified, but was called upon 
to assert her own right to be treated with 
fairness and impartiality, and was war- 
ranted in employing the most peremp- 
tory terms to enforce the respect which 
was due to her, and in representing ami- 
cably, but forcibly, to the Juscan go- 
vernment, the double danger im which it 
was daily involving itself, from the resent- 
ment of the allies on the one hand, and 
the overbearing domination of France on 
the other. Representations to this effect 
certainly were made by lord Hervey, ther 
his majesty’s minister at Florence; and, 
if, in executing the orders of this court, 
lord Hervey was hurried by his zeal for 
the service of his sovereign, into expres- 
sions of any thing like intemperance or 
disrespect, it ought not to be forgotten, 
that upon the statement of this circum- 
stance, accompanied with the expression. 
of the grand duke’s displeasure, and de- 
sire that lord Hervey should be recalled, 
that desire was instantly complied with, 
lord. Hervey was immediately recalled; 
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and thus the best and most satisfactory 
reparation was made to the government 
of Tuscany, and the character of the go- 
vernment of England completely cleared. 
Nor was this, however, all: the conduct 
of lord Hervey, though admitted to be 
‘ such as to occasion this complaint of the 
court of Tuscany, and to draw down upon 
him, in consequence, this mark of disay- 
probation of his own court, was yet not 
entirely such as it is represented in cer- 
tain publications, from which, in this, as 
in other instances, the hon. gentlemen on 
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ceedings of France towards neutral na- 
tions, but as a ground of her proceedings 
towards Tuscany itself in subsequent pe- 
riods of the war, particularly in the inva- 
sion of Leghorn, and the seizure of Bri- 
tish property there in 1797. He had al- 
ready, he trusted, done away the impres- 
sion of the hon. gentleman’s argument in 
the former respect, by showing that Great 
Britain had not conducted herself so fla- 
grantly as was represented, and that, in 
the instance in which her minister had 
outstepped the line of his instructions, he 


the other side of the House probably de- | had, with the condescension becoming a 


rived the information, on which they | great countr 


thought it expedient to ground their 
charges against the powers at war with 
France. Inthe same collection of state 
papers, which contains the treaty of Pa- 
via, and the secret articles of the treaty 
of Pilnitz, both gross and impudent fa- 
brications, without the shadow of founda- 
tion, or the pretence of authority; in 
that same publication, resting on similar 
age of authenticity, is even to be 
ound a pretended note from lord Hervey, 
addressed directly, and personally, to the 
grand duke of Tuscany, of which it was 
sufficient to say, that no such note ever 
was presented; no such note ever was 
transmitted from lord Hervey to this 
court; nor was it ever heard of by any 
person connected with the government of 
this country, until it made its appearance 
in the same volume with the treaty of Pa- 
via and Pilnitz [Mr. Canning here read a 
copy of a paper, purporting to be a note 
from lord Hervey to the grand duke of 
Tuscany, dated September 2nd, 1793]. 
He read this note, he said, not as conceiv- 
Ing that the circumstance of such a fabri- 
cation having been contrived, did away 
all ground of complaint against lord Her- 
vey. The complaint he had admitted to 
have existed; and it had been satisfied 
by lord Hervey’s recall. But he did 
think that this, coupled with the other in- 
stances to which he had referred, of the 
Spurious treaties of Pavia and Pilnitz, 
might have the effect of making gentle- 
men alittle cautious in future how they 
adopted, and relied upon as authentic 
state papers, whatever trash it might 
please the friends of France to publish as 
‘such, for the justification of her cause. 


| 


in its intercourse with a 
weaker state (whose very sense of its own 
weakness might, perhaps, make its feel- 
ings the more irritable, and its honour the 
more jealous), done every thing in her 
power to atone for the offence. In other 
respects France can derive no defence 
from the conduct of Great Britain; for, 
subsequently to all that passed on this oc- 
casion through the medium of lord Her- 
vey, and, consequently, to Tuscany’s be« 
ing considered by France as having be- 
come a party in the war, against her, a 
separate treaty of peace was concluded 
at Paris between the grand duke and the 
French republic. And it was in violation 
of this treaty, that the French army under 
pate Buonaparté took possession of 
eghorn, and seized and confiscated Brt- 
tish property to an immense amount, de- 
posited there under the protection and 
guarantee of Tuscan neutrality ; a viola- 
tion of the laws of neutrality almost un- 
 sepaesoae in extent and atrocity, except 
y other examples to be found in the con- 
duct of the French themselves, and an 
outrage for which the government that 
permitted, or, what is in strictness the 
same thing, could not prevent it, is re- 
sponsible to the government whose sub- 
jects have suffered by it ; which, therefore, 
gave to his majesty, if he had chosen to 
make use of it, full right of reprisal, and 
which gives to the modcration observed 
since in the conduct of Great Britain to- 
wards Tuscany, a character of the 
greatest magnanimity, generosity, and 
forbearance. 
After all, however, if it were in other 
respects proper and reasonable to retrace 
the conduct of France at former periods 


He had one word more to add upon the | of the war, and if the conduct of Great 
‘subject of Tuscany. The hon. gentleman | Britain, in regard to other nations, Icft 
had appeared to rely upon the conduct of | them at liberty to do so, the hon, gentle- 
‘Great Britain, in this instance, not only | man had contended, that the ministers 


‘as a set-off against the outrageous pro- | had given up all right to 
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entering into a negotiation at Paris, and 
afterwards at Lisle. And he had farther 
insisted, that the declarations published in 
his majesty’s name, at the conclusion of 
each of those negotiations, had bound the 
government of this country to enter into 
negotiation anew, at least to receive over- 
tures for peace, whenever the enemy 
might show a readiness to treat with them. 
The reasoning (Mr. Canning said ) seemed 
to him to be by no means correct. This 
pledge given by the declarations of his 
majesty could in no fair construction be 
made to apply so widely and so eternally 
as the hon. gentleman was desirous of 
having it believed. As to the declaration 
made after the Paris negotiation, whatever 
might be the promises held forth in fu- 
ture negotiation, they were fully and 
entirely satisfied, and the pledge con- 
tained in them entirely redeemed, by 
entering into the negotiation at Lisle. 
And as to that which was published after 
the negotiation at Lisle, it was not only 
not of the vague and unlimited nature, 
which the hon. gentleman described, but 
it was in truth more limited by circum- 
stances, and more precise in the extent 
and duration of its obligation than the 
former. For what was the state of the 
circumstances under which that declara- 
tion was published? Lord Malmesbury 
had been empowered to offer the terms of 
peace at Lisle, so liberal, so advantageous 
to the enemy, that nothing, in fact, but 
the real and pressing necessity for peace 
which was felt in this country, could have 
justified the government in foregoing 
them; and that it was not unreasonably 
to be apprehended, that any favourable 
change in the circumstances of the country 
might induce the government to seize an 
opportunity of departing fromthem. Such, 
however, was not the intention or the po- 
licy of government. A favourable change 
had taken place in the circumstances of 
the country ; for, soon after the breaking 
off of the conferences at Lisle, and the 
sending away of lord Malmesbury, it had 
pleased Providence to bless his majesty’s 
arms with a signal victory over the fleet 
of one of his enemies. The effect of this 
victory was, to secute, in a great measure, 
the safety of the country, and to raise the 
Spirits of the people certainly in a v 

considerable degree. But still the king's 
ministers thought peace upon the whole 
desirable ; and feeling this, and appre- 
hending, at the same time, that the enemy 
would naturally conclude that the advan- 
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tage so recently gained must of necessi 
have raised our terms, they thought it 
expedient to give them to understand 
that such was not the case—that even 
after the victory of lord Duncan they 
were ready to make peace upon the same 
terms which they had offered before, and, 
for this purpose, the declaration was pub- 
lished. The enemy might have taken 
them at their word at the time: fortu- 
nately he did not. But was it to be ar- 
gued, that such a declaration, made under 
such circumstances, and with such a view, 
was to be everlastingly binding? That be- 
cause one victory, because a favourable 
change, in one particular, of the situation 
of this country, did not alter the opinion 
of ministers as to the preferableness of 

eace to war (a choice of evils, God 

nows, as such a peace must have been), 
and did not affect the moderation of their 
terms, therefure they were to be held for 
ever to the words, not the spirit, of their 
proposition; were never to be at liberty 
to vary their tone with the variation of 
circumstances, both in this country, end 
in the situation of the enemy, but were 
bound to be always forthcoming, when 
the enemy pleases to call upon them, and 
to make at all times the worst terms pos- 
sible for Great Britain, because there had 
been a period when a peace, even on 
terms so bad, was thought preferable to 
the continuance of the war? Surely 
there was not common fairness, or reason, 
in such a mode of argument; nor would 
there be common sense in such a mode of 
conduct ! 

As little could it be argued, that the 
having treated with revolutionary France 
at all, precluded ministers for ever from 
considering the internal state of that 
country as a discouragement to negotia- 
tion. What! because they had alresdy 
felt, in the abrupt and insulting termina- 
tion of the negotiation at Lisle (of Paris 
he would say nothing), what it was to 
treat with a revolutionary government; 
were they, therefore, of course, bound to 
treat immediately and eagerly with every 
new government the instant that it pre- 
sented itself to their view? Was the 
mere fact of an experiment having been 
tried, and having failed, of itself a suffi- 
cient inducement to try it again? Were 
the government bound to this, if circum- 
stances continued the same, and afforded, 
therefore, only the same chance of suc- 
cess? And were the ss aed bound to 
it in case of a change as there now 
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a change in the circumstances or disposi- 
tions of the enemy, which warranted the 
expectation that the chance of success 
would now be greater? And if there 
were so, how were they to ascertain it, 
but by that very examination and compa- 
rison of the present situation of France, 
and the French government, with _that 
which had before baffled their endeavours 
after peace; which examination and 
comparison the hon. gentleman had warned 
the House not to pursue ? 

‘Whether or no any such fortunate and 
promising alteration had been effected in 
the principles and temper of France, by 
the alteration of form of government and 
of persons, was precisely the question 
upon which the government of this countr 
had to make up its opinion, before it 
could safely, or prudently, or consistently, 
entertain any proposal for negotiation. 
Tt was precisely that upon which it was 
impossible to make up any rational opi- 
nion, until they should ve seen trial of 
the new establishment; a trial only to be 
decided by what was so justly insisted 
upon in the official note returned in answer 
to general Buonaparté’s letters to his ma- 
jesty, *‘ experience and the evidence of 

acts.” 

But this distrust of the new government 
the hon. gentleman professed to believe to 
be in a great measure effected, and to be 
put forward only in order to afford an op- 
portunity for declaring the marked and 
exclusive predilection of ministers for the 
ancient monarchy of France; and nothing 
could, in the hon. gentleman's opinion, be 
miore impolitic, as well as more outrageously 
insulting to the feelings of the people of 
France, than the avowal of a desire to see 
the ancient monarchy restored. Un- 
doubtedly such a desire was plainly and 
distinctly avowed; and, for his part, Mr. 
‘Canning said, he was at a loss to conceive 
what there was in the avowal that could 
Irritate the feelings of Frenchmen. If, 
indeed, it was possible to imagine, that 
there still existed in France a large body 
of sincere, bigotted, fanatical lovers of 
republicanism, of persons who gravely be- 
lieved in the purity and perfection of the 
republican principle, as applicable, or as 
ever having been applied to the govern- 
ment of France, under any of its succes- 
sive revolutions, who still looked with 
‘faith and hope to the preservation and 
propagation of their principles, and con- 
sidered nothing but the return of monarch 
as likely to oppose their progress, or dimi- 
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nish their influence and operation, if such 
a race of madmen yet were to be found, 
whose eyes and understandings, the whole 
series of tyrannies from Robespierre and 
Buonaparté had not been sufficient to 
open; with them, he must confess that 
the expression of a wish for the restora- 
tion of the old legitimate government 
might be unpopular; their feclings sucha 
ee might irritate. But, he con- 
essed, he could not easily persuade him- 
self that such a race of men could be very 
numerous either in France or elsewhere. 
And if, as was more probable, the ge- 
neral and prevailing feeling throughout 
France, was that of weariness and disgust 
at the scenes of horror and calamity 
through which they had passed; if they 
now began to see, with regret and com- 
punction, that, after tern years of suffer- 
ings and of crimes, of miseries inflicted 
ee others, and heaped upon themselves, 
after wading through seas of blood in pur- 
suit of the empty form of liberty which 
still eluded their grasp, the sole result of 
their endeavours to shake off the govern- 
ment, which they were once taught to 
think so oppressive, had been no other 
than the subjecting themselves to a 
tyranny ten thousand times more gall- 
ing; that they had succeeded only in 
exchanging the sceptre for the sword ; 
that, instead of eradicating monarchy, they 
had stripped it of all that made it vener- 
able, and of all that made it useful, of all 
that recommended it in theory, and all 
that softened it in practice ; had stripped 
it of its stability, its legitimacy, and its li- 
mitations. If such were now the re- 
flexions of all thinking men in that un- 
happy country, what reason was there to 
apprehend that they would shrink from 
the mention of their ancient government ? 
That they would withhold their homage 
from a known and mitigated monarchy, to 
pay it to afrightful and jealous usurpation ? 
That they would hold sacred their allegi- 
ance to a shapeless mockery of royalty, 
with ‘ the likeliness of a kingly crown” 
upon its head, and refuse it to that sub- 
stantial and protective power, under whicli 
they have flourished for ages, in respect 
abroad and in happiness at home? Was 
it not rather to be presumed, that they 
had now began to look with anxious de- 
sire for a termination to their calamities, 
in such an order of things as alone could 
terminate them in peace and security ? 
Was it not probable—was it not certain— 
did not every man who heard him, know 
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from his own experience, that the first 
idea suggested by Buonaparté’s successful 
usurpation, was, that it was a step to the 
restoration of monarchy? Was it not 
obvious to every person, that from the 
government of one man, to that of a lawful 
king, was a transition neither so strange 
nor so difficult, as from any of the more 
complicated constitutions which had risen 
and fallen in France since the abolition of 
the monarchy? And, even now, though 
to point out the pacific stages by which 
the change was to be brought about might 
be by no means easy, was there any human 
being who did not feel that monarchy 
was brought more within view than it had 
been at any period since the beginning of 
the revolution? That those who wished 
it felt it more confident in their hopes; 
that those who dreaded its return yet 
thought it more probable, and might be 
more ready to compromise with it: and 
that, therefore, to put the case of the re- 
establishment of monarchy as that in 
which peace would become easy and cer- 
tain, was to specify not only the most de- 
sirable but the most probable termination 
of the war, and that which, according to 
all human calculation, might be most near 
at hand, 

But an apprehension was expressed, 
that in stating the desire of this govern- 
ment for the restoration of monarchy in 
France, a pledge was given to the 
royalists that peace should never be made 
at all, until monarchy was retored. It was 
feared, that government were thus making 
common cause with the royalists, and im- 
plicating the fortunes of this country in 
the issue of a contest in which substan- 
tially it had no real concern. Not so: 
the language of the official note was 

uarded carefully in this point; and so 
ittle did it justify the conclusion that 
common cause was made with the royalists 
to the extent described, that in other 
comments upon the note, which he bad 
seen, a directly contrary effect was stated 
as likely to be produced by it; namely, 
that the intimation of other possible cases 
in which peace might be made by this 
country with France, would prevent the 
royalist party from building any hope at 
all upon the good wishes of Great Britain. 
The truth, however, lay between both; 
and it might, perhaps, be sufficient to an- 
swer to both objections, that the royalists 
were not deceived as to what was the true 


intention of government, and that they. 


were satished with it, The royalists of 
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France, and the government of this coun- 
try had undoubtedly a common object, 
but they had different degrees of interest 
in the attainment of it, and proportioned 
to those different degrees of interest 
might be the degrees of their respective 
exertions and perseverance in the pursuit. 
So far, however, as they were both to 
proceed, they might safely and beneficially 
proceed together. It was a partnership 
in which the royalists had necessarily em- 
barked their whole fortune; this country, 
a part only; andthe terms of the con- 
nexion resulting from these combined, but 
unequal interests, were distinctly under- 
stood. If we could bring the royalists 
through by the same efforts by which we 
were working for our own advantage, 
surely it was highly useful, and honour- 
able, and humane, to do so: but we were 
not pledged to persevere beyond what we 
thought prudent en our own account; we 
might withdraw at any time, when our 
own objects were accomplished, or when 
we saw, or thought we saw, that they 
were unattainable, without greater risk 
than it appeared to us adviseab'e to incur: 
and we might withdraw without reproach, 
and without dishonesty. We had no 


share in bringing the royalists into the 


contest, though finding them at our side, 
we were bound in honour and humanity 
to assist them, as far as our ways lay to- 
gether : but while we owed thus much to 
them, we did not, nor did they, forget 
that we owed all to ourselves. 

Next, however, according to the ho- 
nourable gentleman’s arguments, it was 
to be considered that this country had, in 
fact, no interest whatever in the re-esta- 
blishment of monarchy in France: nay, 
that it was rather an event to be looked 
at with jealousy and apprehension, This 
assertion, though he had heari| of its be- 
ing made and maintained in other places, 
Mr. Canning said, he could hardly believe 
to be made with seriousness. Good God! 
Had Great Britain, had the world no in- 
terest in the re-establishment of order, of 


.a known, defined, understood, experienced, 


legitimate order of things, in the room of 
a system of disorder, anarchy, and im- 
piety, not more afflicting to France, than 
it was compatible, as had been proved 
by long and painful experience, with the 
security of cvery other goveinment upon 
earth ? Was it nothing to this country, 
looking to peace as its object, whether 
she should be able to conclude a peace on 
which she eould rely, and under which 
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she could repose with confidence; 8 peace 
which should bring with it the renewal of 
safe communication, of commercial inter- 
course, of reciprocal trust and benefit ; or, 
whether she should only rest on her arms 
in hourly expectation of being again sum- 
moned to war, in defence of her dearest 
interests? And did the honourable gen- 
tleman suppose, that such a peace as was 
alone worth having, as alone could be 
maintained without all the cost, and more 
than all the dangers of war, could rest on 
any other grounds than the restoration of 
such an order of things in France as might 
ensure the return of credit and stability 
to the government, and of security for 
property and of honest industry, and com- 
mercial morality amongst the people? 
The expression, therefore, of an anxious 
wish for the re-establishment of the French 
monarchy, did not appear to him to be 
either so dangerous in the effect that it 
might produce in France, ‘nor so extra- 
vagant with respect to the interests of 
Great Britain. But here the honourable 
gentleman had taken a very extraordinary 
ground indeed; and in his zeal to combat 
the idea of restoring monarchy, he had far 
outstepped the rule of forbearance, with 
respect to the past conduct of France, 
which he had prescribed for those who 
differed from him upon the question, and 
had gone into a laboured dissertation on 
the dangers with which monarchy, in the 
House of Bourbon, had in old times 
threatened this country and all Europe. 
The mind of that man must be singularly 
constituted, who, living in such times as 
the present, could overlook: all the dan- 
gers actually impending, and all those 
which had recently overwhelmed the world 
from the profligate aggressions and tyranny 
of republican France ; and who yet trem- 
bled with apprehension at the recollection 
of the ambitious projects of Louis 14th. 
The honourable gentleman had referred 
to the projects of that monarch, which had 
threatened the independence of Europe, 
a hundred years ago; and had spoken of 
them in a tone which showed, that he 
thought the independence of Europe mat- 
ter of concern, and the overweening am- 
bition of France, matter of dread to this 
country: and he had spoken, in the man- 
ner which it deserved, of the stand. made 
‘by king William in defence of the liberties 
of this country, and of Europe. He agreed 
with the honourable gentleman, -in-looking 
back with pride to that distinguished pe- 
xiod of English history. He found in that 
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period much to praise; wisdom and firm- 
ness in our councils, skill in our. generals, 
valour in our armies: but he found no- 
thing that delighted him more, or that he 
would rather recommend to the admira- 
tion of the honourable gentleman, and his 
friends, than the cordial support afforded 
by the Commons of Great Britain to their 
sovereigo, in the prosecution of a war, 
carried on for the true interests, the ho- 
nour and safety of their country, against 
the rapacious, insolent, and domineering 
ambition of France. [Mr. Canning here 
read an address of the House of Commons 
to king William, in the year 1696, the 
8th year of the war, containing expres- 
sions of their determination to support his 
majesty to the utmost, ‘ till he should be 
able to obtain by war, a safe and honour 
able peace.”*] This example was, in- 
deed, he said, worthy of being quoted, and 
worthy of all the praise bestowed upon 
the exertions of that reign, by the honour- 
able gentleman. But, after all, what did 
the honourable gentleman gain to his ar- 
gument, by referring to the days of Louis 
14th, and by citing the precedent of the 
noble struggle maintained by this coun- 
try, during the reign of king William, 
and his successor, against France? He 
reminded us, it was true, what were the 
efforts, and what were the sacrifices 
which the people of England had thought 
themselves bound to make in that con- 
test. What was the inference ? Why, that 
in a contest, incalculably more arduous, 
and involving in its issue interests infinitely 
more important, we should wake, at least, 
equal efforts, and display, at least, équal 
perseverance? What was at any time the 
specific danger from the ambition of Louis 
14th, that called forth all the energy of 
this country? First, generally, his un- 
principled ambition ; latterly, war was car- 
ried on against him because there was a 
danger that France would acquire an in- 
fluence in the councils of Spain. An in- 
fluence in the councils of Spain! Would 
to God such werethe only danger that 
we had now to apprehend! Yet for this, 
the hon. gentleman thought war was justly 
and nobly carried on! And now—Oh! 
now, there was no reason, no pretext for 
carrying on war at all; no danger now of 
French influence in Spain !—France inter- 
meddle in the concerns of Spain now! 
France-command the treasures, dispose 
of: tlie fleets, direct the policy of the 
Sy i 

-- ® See Vol. 5, p. 996. i 
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Spanish monarchy now ! Not she ; she did 
not presume to entertain projects so am- 
bitious. Spain indeed! She had nothing 
to do with Spain; nor with Holland; nor 
with the Netherlands; nor with Switzer- 
land; por with Germany ; nor with Ltaly 
(with Italy, God be thanked ! not much) ; 
nor with Egypt. There was nothing now 
to fear from her power; nothing now to 
suspect from her intrigues; no danger to 
the balance of Europe; no hazard to the 
liberties, the religion, the constitutions of 
the several states and kingdoms of the 
world ! 

If, however, there were no reason for 
carrying on the war, it was not, therefore, 
the less necessary to inquire what possi- 
bility there was of making, and what 
chance for securing peace. And this was 
a question which unfortunately could not 
be agitated, without touching upon the 
second topic, which the hon. gentleman 
had prohibited, the personal character and 
conduct of the first consul of the French 
republic. On what ground, indeed, the 
honourable gentleman had thought him- 
self warranted in precluding such a dis- 
cussion, it was not easy to conceive. The 
discussion was not of our seeking. The 
first consul voluntarily forced himself 
upon our observation, in a way that made 
it impossible for us to turn aside, and to 
pretend not tosee him. He told us plainly, 
that if we had to do with France at all, 
we must have to do with him, as concen- 
tering in his own person all that was 
stable, all that was authoritative, all that 
was responsible to foreign countries, in 
the hew government of France. ‘ If 
there be power in France, it is in me ; 
if there be faith in France, in me must you 
look for it; if you make peace with 
France, my word, my character, my per- 
sonal dispositions must be your sole, and 
sufficient security.”” Such was the lan- 
guage of the first consul to his majesty 
and his government; and when, in com- 
pliance with such an invitation, it was 
proposed to examine the foundation and 
validity of the only security thus offered 
to us, the hon. gentleman stepped in, and 
told the House, that such an examination 
was highly indecorous and unnecessary. 
It might give offence, it seemed, to the 
first consul; it was personal and indeli- 
cate; and he knew not what other terms 
of fine feeling were applied to it. Now, 
first, as to the fear of giving offence to the 
first consul himself, or to France: the 
hon. gentleman appeared to have very ill 
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| understood to what degree the temper of 


France was captious and irritable, ia re- 
spect to the character of its existing, or 
expired governments; otherwise the hon. 
gentleman, with that delicacy which he 
professed to wish to observe, and that fear 
of offending, which dictated his warning 
to that side of the House, would not have 
indulged himself in many parts of the 
speech which he had made that day. For 
did the hon. gentleman imagine, that it 
was to their government of the present 
hour, or to that which Buonaparté had 
destroyed to erect this, or to that upon 
the ruins of which he had erected that 
which he had now destroyed, or to any 
one of the nine or ten immediately pre- 
ceding governments, that France limited 
the privilege and sacredness, which made 
it almost blasphemy to condemn theig 
proceedings? No such thing; the hon. 
gentleman, himself, in reviling the ambi- 
tion of the ancient government of France, 
had as much sinned against the majesty 
of the French nation, as if he had pre- 
sumed to traduce Brissot, or Robespierre, 
or any of the latter tyrants who swept 
them to the scaffold, and were swept by 
their successors to the same scaffold in 
their turn. The hon. gentleman has, in- 
deed, committed his country most rashily, 
by such intemperate language against 
Louis 14th. Does he not know, or had 
he forgotten at the moment, that Rome 
was sacked and pillaged the other day, to 
avenge the manes of Vercengetorix (or 
some such name), a king of the Gauls, 
who flourished some time before Louis 
14th, and whom Julius Cesar was disco- 
vered to have aggrieved in a scandalous 
manner ; and that to reclaim the trophies 
won from the Burgundians, was one of the 
pretexts alleged for the invasion of Swit- 
zerland? Let not, therefore, the hon. 
gentleman imagine, that the lapse of near 
a century, since the time of Louis 14th, 
would bar France, in her own good time, 
from avenging the wrongs done to his 
memory. France is not so forgetful, nul- 
lum tempus occurrit. Her vengeance might 
sleep, indeed; but opportunity would 
awaken it, and could we be caught as 
fairly off our guard, as weak and as in- 
viting as Rome or as Switzerland (which 
might readily be the case if we would ac- 
cept the counsel of the honourable gen- 
tleman opposite, and make peace, or ar- 
mistice, without examination or delay), 
the honourable gentleman’s abuse of Louis 
14th, would be as good a plea as any other, 
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for declaring war against us, and pursuing 
it to our ruin. 

Forced, however, as we were, at all 
hazards, to sift pretty narrowly the cha- 
racter and conduct of the present ruler 
of France, it was some satisfaction that 
we had before-hand so much of what was 
the only testimony to be relied on, that 
of ‘experience and the evidence of 
facts,” to guide our judgment, and aid 
our decision upon the subject. Mr. Can- 
ning said, he would not follow his right 
hon. friend through the detail of Buona- 
parté’s conduct with regard to foreign 
states, In every transaction in which he 
had been engaged, from his first appear- 
ance at the head of the army of Italy, to 
his late disgraceful flight from the army 
of Egypt. The facts were before the 
House; they were fresh in every body’s 
recollection. To these facts what testi- 
mony was opposed: first, the declaration 
of Buonaparté himself, swearing by him- 
self, no doubt, as was the custom and the 
right of so transcendant a personage; 
and secondly, his minister, M. Palleyrand. 
Talleyrand, to be sure, was an admirable 
witness to character in matter of nego- 
tiation. Talleyrand certainly had proved, 
that he knew well how to make a treaty ; 
but he seemed to be quite lost in admi- 
ration of Buonaparté’s talents for keepin 
one. This was a thing of which he ha 
no idea. ‘ The old Directory and I,” 
said Talleyrand, ‘“ know pretty well how 
to set about concluding a treaty; there 
was the American treaty, which all the 
world knows; the Portugal treaty too; 
both were managed cleverly enough in 
the making; but as to the keeping them, 
that is quite another thing. There, in- 
deed, we had no skill, nor talent: but 
here, here is a man, who keeps treaties 
as well as makes them; a perfect phzno- 
menon in the diplomacy of France.” 
Such was the testimony that Talleyrand 
could furnish on behalf of Buonaparte. 
For that which Buonaparté could give in 
favour of himself, it fortunately was not 
necessary to rest on conjecture or in- 
ference. Fortunately the chance of war 
had thrown into our hands documents, of 
which the authenticity could not be ques- 
tioned, and in which the characters of 
fraud, perjury, treachery, and deliberate 
breach of faith, were written in Buona- 
parté’s own hand against himself. He 
alladed to the letters lately intercepted 
on their passage from Egypt. 


And here he must take some notice of 
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the remarks of the hon. gentleman, and 
of those which he understood had been 
made in other places on the publication 
of those letters. It had been argued, 
that there was something base and illi- 
beral, something contrary to the rights of 
mitigated war, and to the practice of cie 
vilized nations, in publishing letters of an 
enemy, which the chance of war had 
thrown into our hands. He would not 
enter into the theory of this question, 
because, being a question of practical 
policy, it could be much better settled 
by a reference to the conduct of the 
most civilized countries in their best 
times. He apprehended the hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite would not dispute the 
claim of their own country (for it was 
the conduct of Great Britain that he 
Meant to quote) to the qualification 
which he had bestowed upon it: and he 
was confident that they would agree with | 
him as to his character of the particular 
period of our history, to which he re- 
ferred; for it was one which they were 
themselves extremely fond of citing with 
expressions of high commendation, for 
reasons sufficiently obvious; it was the 
year 1759, the period of the glorious 
war carried on under the administration 
of the father of his right hon. friend who 
sat beside him (Mr. Pitt). The paper 
which he held in his hand, contained an 
extract from the London Gazette, from 
Tuesday, August 14, to Saturday, Au- 
gust 18, 1759. ‘* Among the papers 
which were taken at Detmold on the 5th 
instant, by his majesty’s light troops, an 
original letter is found from the marshal 
duc de Belleisle, to marshal Contades, 
dated, Versailles, July 23rd, 1759, in 
which there is the following passage.” 
Then followed a passage extracted from 
the letter, with which it was not neces- 
sary to trouble the House. In the Lon- 
don Gazette Extraordinary, of Friday, 
October 12, in the same year, were pub- 
lished some intercepted letters taken in 
the East Indies, which were still more in 
point, from the substance of their con- 
tents, as well as from the precedent of pub- 
lication. The first was, ‘* Translation 
of an Intercepted Letter from M. Lally to 
M. Lerpit.” Another was, * Translation 
of a Letter intercepted going from Pon- 
dicherry to Masulipatam:”? In which 
there were some passages so curious, 
when compared with those letters from 
Egypt, which have lately been published, 
that he believed the House would forgive 
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him, if he took up a few minutes of their | 5th year (some time in January, 1797), 


time in reading a part of it to.them; it 
was as follows: ‘“ Shall I mention to you 
our unfortunate expedition to Tanjore? 
Bad news is interesting, but painful to 
the writer ... The army has suffered 
greatly from hunger, thirst, watching, 
and fatigue ... . Poor French! What a 
situation are we in! What projects we 
thought ourselves capable of executing, 
and how are we disappointed! ... I pity 
our general. He must be extremely em- 
barrassed, notwithstanding his extensive 
genius, without money or fleet ; his troops 
very discontented, his reputation declin- 
ing...» What will become of us? .... 
They say M. de Busiis coming. Let him 
make haste. Let him bring men, and 
especially money, without which he will 
only increase our misery. The country, 
being ruined, scarce affords us any pro- 
visions Above twenty officers 
of different corps have gone on board the 
fleet. It M. Lally had given permission 
to depart, the greatest part of them would 
have embarked: so greatly are these gen- 
tlemen disgusted with their situation!” 
» «ee...» Would not any person who 
heard this, without being told from whence 
it came, be persuaded that it was, in fact 
one of the late interceptions from Egypt ; 
when, at least as much as at Pondicherry 
in 1759, the army have reason to be 
«« disgusted with their situation.” ..... 
Was there any longer any doubt as to the 
strict precedented propriety of availing 
ourselves of every information of such a 
sort, which came into our power? Or 
would a stand now be made (it was very 
possible) that against France, and espe- 
‘cially against Buonaparté himself, such 
an advantage was ungenerous? Such, 
perhaps, might be the argument; for he 
had heard that in another place it had 
been gravely declared, that the publisher 
of Buonaparté’s letters must have a worse 
heart than the writer of them. These 
were harsh words; but when he looked 
a little farther, and found the same orator 
arguing, that the scarcity proceeded from 
the war, he had felt that an imputation, 
however severe, from such an arguer was 
not much to be regarded. But, in truth, 
did Buonaparté merit for the goodness of 
his heart, a special exemption from the fair 
advantagesarising out of the fortune of war? 
Had he so conducted himsclf as to deserve 
such a compliment? Perhaps an extract 
which he would take the liberty to read 
from the Moniteur of the 19th Pluviose, 


would settle this point, as completely as 
the London Gazette had settled the other. 
‘*¢ Copy of a Letter from General Buona- 
parte, Commander in Chief of the Army 
of Italy, ,to the Executive Directory. 
Verona, 1 Pluviose, 5th year. Citizens 
Directors; You will find enclosed some in- 
tercepted letters, which are extremely in- 
teresting; as you will see in them the 
obstinate bad faith of the court of Rome.” 
Then followed the publication at length 
of a letter from the cardinal secretary of 
State at Rome, to M. Albani (the nun- 
cio) at Vienna; and the House would 
remember that Rome was not then actu- 
ally at war with the French republic. 
And this was the man entitled to peculiar 
delicacy, against whom the just rights of 
war ought not to be enforced ! 

But in defiance of the proofs arising 
out of Buonaparté’s own testimony, thus 
fortunately produced against himself, and 
in contradiction to all that had been 
stated by his right hon. friend, the hon. 
gentleman thought it sufficient to main- 
tain that Buonaparté had not in point of 
fact violated the treaty of Campo Formio. 
Undoubtedly, the hon. gentleman was 
right. Buonaparté did not violate the 
treaty of Campo Formio. But what 
then? What ground for triumph did the 
hon. gentleman find in this concession ? 
The hon. gentleman must have mistaken 
his right hon. friend’s meaning, if he sup- 
posed that the whole of his argument 
was liable to be overthrown by the pro- 
duction of a single instance of a treaty 
not broken by Buonaparté. If, indeed, 
his right hon. friend had asserted that 
France had never broken a treaty with- 
out Buonaparte; if the tenor of his ar- 
gument had been that Buonaparté was a 
necessary ingredient in every breach of 
treaty; then, to be sure, to find one 
which had been broken by France with- 
out his agency, might be matter of high 
controversial triumph. But his right hon. 
friend had asserted no such thing. He had 
merely asserted that Buonaparte had never 
kept a treaty on his part; and that 
France on her’s had Icft none unviolated ; 
but that she had employed Buonaparté to 
violate them all, that she had been so 
poor in resources as to be able to find 
but one instrument for such complicated 
and multiplied acts of wickedness, it had 
never entered into his right hon. friend’s 
head to assert.—He was, however, very 
glad that the hon. gentleman had re- 
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called the attention of the House to the, remaining powers at war, actually en- 
treaty of Campo Formio; because, | gaged in negotiation ;—one should have 
though not affording an instance of breach ' imagined ‘that the work of general paci- 
of treaty on the part of Buonaparté, it | fication would have gone smoothly on; 
was much more material to be considered | and that Buonaparté, whose interest was 
as affording the instance to which Buona- | paramount in France at that moment, 
parté himself referred with so much con- | might easily have obtained his heart’s de- 
fidence, of the dispositions already ma-! sire. But no—the revolution of the 4th 
nifested by him, not for peace simply, but | of September took place ;—a revolution 
for a general pacification. The first consul, | which, be it remarked, could not be 
in his letter to his majesty, had declared, | brought about without the consent of 
that his majesty ‘‘ could only see in this; Buonaparté, which Barras, then the 
overture his personal desire to contribute | intimate friend and patron of Buona- 
for the second time, toa general pacifi-| parté, planned, which Augereau was 
cation.”” Talleyrand, in his reply to lord | sent from Buonaparté’s army to Paris 
Grenville’s note, had insisted upon the | to conduct, and therewith ended the ne- 
same topic, and the hon. gentleman on | gotiations at Lisle, and the treaty with 
the other side, who took all that Buona- | Portugal; the British minister was dis- 
parté and Talleyrand said for gospel, had | missed, the Portuguese minister impri« 
not been slow in expressing his persua- | soned ;—and threats of renewed and ine 
sion, that it was for a general pacification | terminable war, were the only answers 
that treaty was now proposed. Now, | made to the persevering offers of new 
when a man talked of doing a thing for | negotiation on the part of this country. 
the second time, he luckily gave some | Such was the conduct and success of 
clue for finding his real meaning; for as | Buonaparté’s first fond attempt at general 
much as to form some idea how he would | pacification; and lest any doubt should 
do it in the second time, it was only ne- | be entertained of his perfect satisfaction 
cessary to look back, and see how he had | in the issue, he shortly after pursued his 
done it the first. In this point of view the | favourite plan of peace, by conducting 
treaty of Campo Formio did indeed afford | an army, destined against the British pos- 
an admirable test of Buonaparté’s no-| sessions in the East, into Egypt, the ter- 
tions of general pacification. At the, ritory of a partial and friendly power ; 
time when the treaty of Campo Formio| and thus both secured the continuance 
was negociated, the powers still at war | of the war with England, and wantonly 
with France, beside Austria, were Great | added a new enemy to the list of the ene- 
Britain, and as the ally of Great Britain, | mies of France. 

Portugal. The preliminaries of Leoben| If such was the state of the transaction 
were signed by Buonaparté, in April | to which we were so confidently referred, 
4797. The treaty of Campo Formio, | as containing undoubted proofs of the dis- 
founded on these preliminaries (be would | positions avowed by the first consul, and 
not here distract the attention of the | as affording the precedent which he meant 
House by noticing the wide departure in | to follow in the negotiation now proposed 
the treaty from the preliminaries signed | to us—whatever advantage we might have 
at Leoben, nor by remarking on the plea | to accuse ourselves of having lost by re- 
by which that departure was defended on | fusing to listen to his overtures, was it 
the part of France, namely, that in fram- | reasonable to suppose, that of all things in 
ing those preliminaries, advantage had | the world, we had thrown away an oppor- 
been taken of the generosity of the | tunity of general pacification? was it not 
French republic—these were shades of | rather probable, was it not evident, that 
faithlessness scarce worth mentioning), | as, inthe former instance, having detached 
the treaty of Campo Formio was con- | Austria from the coalition, the whole force 
cluded in the course of the summer. In | of France was bent against the interests 
the same summer Great Britain proposed | of this country ; so now it was intended 
to treat for peace; and the conferences | merely to make sure of our inactivity by 
at Lisle were opened. Portugal also, be- | entangling us in negotiation, in order that 
sides that she was included in the pro- the undivided efforts of the government 
posals of Great Britain, opened a sepa- of France might be directed against the 
rate treaty for herself. What then was | court of Vienna?—It was our turn now 
the consequence? Peace made with | to have a truce, while the power of Au- 
Austria, England and Portugal, the only | stria should be exhausted ; as Austria had 
[VOL. XXXIV.] [any 
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formerly been allowed to breathe, while 
the full vengeance of France was let loose 
against Great Britain :—and as, when that 
experiment had been tried, Austria was 
speedily forced back into the war—what 
right had we to flatter ourselves that our 
repose would have been permitted to be 
more secure, or of longer continuance ? 

There remained another consideration 
‘eh to the first consul, which it was 

mpossible to leave wholly out of the 
question ; and this was the stability of go- 
vernment; without which, it was plain, 
that there could be no security for any 
peace which we might conclude with him 
at the eee moment. Upon this point 
it could not be necessary to say much. 
Every probability, every presumption, was 
obviously against the permanence of a 
_ power, which rested on none of the known 
and ee principles, on which a 
vernment had ever yet been supported ;-— 
@ power possessed by republicans, which 
was built upon the wreck and ruins of 
every principle of freedom ; a power pro- 
fessing to emanate from the people, which 
no one class or description of the people 
had either a share in creating, or an inte- 
rest in preserving; a despotism without 
the sanction of prescription, or the miti- 
gation of established laws, or usages, or 
manners ; a military despotism proposing 
to maintain itself by universal peace: 
these were anomalies, which it became 
those gentlemen to explain, and to re- 
concile to common understandings; to 
reconcile, if they could, with past expe- 
rience, of with any reasonable theory, 
when they contended for the stability of 
the new government in France; or was 
there some high and mysterious principle 
of preservation, such as the vulgar and 
uninitiated could not comprehend, which 
would watch over the destinies of Buona- 
epic was it, that owing his crown, as 
acbeth was described to owe his, to 
*‘ fate and metaphysical aid ;”—it was ex- 
pected that the ‘ metaphysical. aid” of 
Sieyes, who had helped him to the crown, 
would be able, under all chances, to keep 
# safe upon his head? that there was some 
charm contrived by that ‘ weird” Abbé, 
which would baffle all combinatiops that 
‘man of woman born could bring Sgainst 
bim ?” 

But after exhausting all theinducements 
to immediate peace, the hon. gentleman 
had endeavoured to alarm the House by 
prophecies of the dangers and disasters to 
be expected from the prosecution of the 
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war.. On this poiat, as it was matter 
upon which much less conviction could 
be attained by argument, he should not 
detain the House long. He would only 
observe, in passing, that when among 
those dangers the hon. gentleman enume« 
rated so confidently the desertion of our 
allies, and when he inferred the almost 
certainty of this desertion from a review 
of the past conduct of these powers, whom 
he had stigmatised with every opprobrious 
epithet that his imagination could suggest 
to him, he could not help being surprised, 
that the hon. gentleman should not have 
reflected, that such a proceeding suited 
very ill with the recommendation which 
he had so often inculcated, in the course 
of his speech, to take no retrospect, and 
to abstain from invective. He wondered 
that it did not occur to him, that if there 
was much danger of ee the enemy 
by intemperate language in that House, it 
was not wholly immaterial to consider 
whether similar language might not dise 
gust our allies. Perhaps the hon. gen- 
tleman, thinking their dereliction of us so 
sure, one time or other, saw no harm ia 
quickening it ; and would have us get rid 
of them as soon as we could. Jut this 
policy seemed to him to be a little ques 
tionable. Ifa general commanding an 
army composed of many different nations, 
were to be told, that at a certain period, 
a month hence, perhaps, the several con- 
tingents of the different powers would 
be recalled; if he were told this 
when in presence of the enemy; and 
if his informer were to add, t he 
advised him, therefore, instantly ta dis- 
band his forces himself, and to make what 
terms he could for his own safety: the ade 
vice, it seemed to him, was not such ag 
the general would most prudently follow ; 
he would rather conclude that no time, 
therefore, was to be lost, no exertion 
spared, to make the utmost advantage of 
the combination of his whole force while 
it yet continued unbroken. | 7 

But with respect to the apace of 
such an event as the hon. gentleman fore 
told, and with respect to the dreadful 
disgraces and calamities which were te 
follow it, he would not trespass upon the 
patience of the House (especially consis 
dering who were to follow him in the des 
bate) by opposing his calculations and 
predictions to those of the hon. gentle- 
man. It was sufficient for the vete of that 
night, if gavernment should be allowed to 
have acted right under the actual circume 


' 
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stances of the case. It would be indeed 
hazardous, to foretell the successes of the 
campaign. But it was some comfort to 
reflect that the campaign which was just 
closed, though at its close not in every 
respect so triumphant as might have been 
wished, and for a time expected, was yet, 
upon the whole, one of the most brilliant 
that history records ; so much had been 
done in that campaign, that if any body 
at its outset had ventured to anticipate its 

and conclusion, such as they have 
in fact proved to be, he would have been 
considered as sanguine almost to madness. 
He, for his hey id not at present see in 
the state either of France, or of the powers 
at war with her, any thing to warrant the 
tone of despondency, which the hon. gen- 
tleman assumed: and to say the truth, 
when he recollected the many unfulfilled 
predictions of evil, which had come from 
the bench on which the hon. gentleman 
sat, he was not disposed to be much cast 
down by it. The last time that the tripod 
of prophecy had been brought into that 
House, he remembered (it was in the 
spring of 1797), the House were solemnly 
warned that there was not “three weeks 
regular government” remaining to the 
country. That period was long past; and, 
God be thanked, the evils of anarchy had 
not yet fallen upon them. He doubted 
wot that it was owing to our own exertions 
that we were yet safe; and if we were 
true to ourselves, we had yet abundant 
means to provide for the continuance of 
our safety. 

Mr. Erskine said, that the House was 
assembled upon a most momentous occa- 
sion: they were assembled upon a new 
sera in the war; and without, for the mo- 
ment, annexing any sey to it, or ad- 
verting to its unparalleled calamities, it 
could not be denied that a new era, in 
any possible war, which led to 9 nearer 
prospect of peace, was a most critical and 
auspicious period. His majesty’s minis- 
ters had undoubtedly considered the pre- 
sent proposition of the French republic 
as by no means fit to be rejected, under 
the sanction of the former determinations 
of the House; because, if they had so 
considered it, they would not have 
advised the king to ask their opinion; 
no responsibility could have been at- 
tached to ministers for acting upon the 
former councils of parliament ; more espe- 
cially as the answer sent to the proposition 
from thence was strictly within the pro- 
wace of the excoutive government, in the 
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exercise of which (except in doubtful and 
momentous cases ), ministers were not only 
not bound to ask a sanction for their pro- 
ceedings, but it was not the practice of 
the constitution to come to the Lords and 
Commons for advice, much less in a case 
where they had already delivered opinion 
after opinion for years together. ere 
existed, therefore, on the confession of 
ministers themselves, a new sera in the 
war, on which parliament was called to 
deliberate, and to originate an opinion. 
The advice which the House was called 
upon to deliver to his majesty had been 
by no means correctly stated by the right 
hon. secretary, who had proposed the 
address; the advice and opinion desired 
by his majesty could only be found in his 
gracious message to the House, which 
had not only not been pursued in the 
statement of the right hon. secretary, 
but had been as if it were studiously de- 
parted from.—The question was not, whe 
ther the king should have yielded to an 
immediate armistice, nor, whetherheshould 
have at once opened a negotiation with- 
out consulting with his allies; much less 
on what terms, or subject to what qualifi- 
eations a pacific proposition should have 
been taken into consideration, or finally 
adopted; but, whether the House could 
possibly fulfil his majesty’s expectation, 
as expressed in his message, by signifying 
its approbation of the specific answer 
which had been sent? Whether the 
House of Commons could say, tn the face 
of a suffering nation and a desolated world, 
that a lofty, imperious, declamatory, in- 
sulting answer, to a proposition professing 
peace and conciliation, was the answer 
which ought to have been sent to France, 
or to any human government? Whether 
this was really the question for the cone 
sideration of the House upon the king’s 
message, was neither matter of argument 
nor opinion, but matter of fact :—recourse 
eould only be had to the message itself, 
whieh he would read: ‘ His seu has 
thought proper, on this occasion, to direct 
that there should be laid before the House, 
copies of communications recently re- 
ceived from the enemy, and of the an- 
swers which have been returned thereto, 
by his majesty’s command. His majesty 
entertains the fullest confidence, that those 
answers will appear to this House to have 
been conformable to that line of conduct 
which was required from his majesty on 
this occasion, by his regard to all the 
most important interests of hie dominions.” 
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It was plain, therefore, that they were 
called upon not to advise his majesty upon 
the fitness of an armistice, or of an imme- 
diate negotiation, but to ratify, or to con- 
demn, the policy and fitness of the specific 
answer which ministers, upon their own 
authority, had previously sent to France. 
—No materials had been laid before the 
House to enable it to judge of the fitness 
of an immediate armistice, or even of an 
unqualified acceptance of an immediate 
negotiation; because the one and the 
other might depend upon our engagements 
with other countries, and the actual posi- 
tion of the war.—But to judge of the un- 
fitness of the answer, the answer itself 
furnished a sufficient foundation; because, 
under no circumstances, and at no time, 
could sucli an answer be either wise or de- 
cent, from the ministers of any nation, to 
any possible profession of conciliation 
and peace.—Mr. Erskine said, that so far, 
therefore, from consenting to the address 
which the secretary of state had proposed 
to them, he was perfectly prepared to tell 
the king, that the answer, which he ex- 
pected to be approved of by the House, 
was such as no reasonable men ought to 
approve; because, without necessity, it 
was rash, insolent, and provoking. Whe- 
ther ministers ought at once to have ac- 
‘ceded to the propositions made to them, 
or in what manner they ought to have 
qualified, or even evaded them, as wise 
policy might have dictated, his majesty, 
as he had already observed, had not laid 
before the House materials for judging ; 
neither did he (Mr. Erskine) mean so far 
to assume the character of a statesman, 
as to give an opinion on such points, above 
all without facts to go upon: but though 
he might not be able, so circumstanced, 
to determine what answer might have 
been right, he could, without the possi- 
bility of being mistaken, pronounce that 
the answer given was odiously and absurdly 
wrong.—As a vindication of the war, It 
was loose, and, in some parts, unfounded; 
but as an answer to a pacific proposition, it 
was dangerous as a precedent to the uni- 
versal interests of mankind: it rejected 
the very idea of peace, as if peace were a 
curse, and the demand of negotiation an 
insult; and held fast to war, as if war 
were an inseparable adjunct to the pros- 
pay of nations. This was no figure; 

ecause every end of wise policy (if wise 
policy had even imperiously dictated the 
continuance of war) might have been re- 
conciled by a milder answer, The king 
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might have said, * That he saw with sa- 
tistaction the pacific disposition of the 
new government of France, and would not 
question its sincerity, but that the various 
aggressions and injuries of her past go- 
vernments had involved the question of 
peace or war in many complicated consi- 
derations: that his majesty had been 
obliged to combine with other nations for 
the security of his dominions, and the 
peace and order of Europe; that, so cir- 
cumstanced, he could neither treat sepa- 
rately, nor in conjunction with his allies, 
without consultation and abundant con- 
sideration; but that his majesty would 
embrace the earliest occasion to return 8 
more detailed answer to the proposition 
of the French republic.”—Mr. Erskine 
did not at all mean to assert, that what 
he had hastily stated as a possible answer, 
would have been the proper one to have 
returned; nor was he prepared to say 
what would have been the fittest to adopt: 
his judgment was confined to a positive, 
unequivocal censure of the answer which, 
had been sent, and of every other answer 
which, by bombast and petulant declama- 
tion, without any distinct meaning, seemed 
to have no other end or object than to 
remove peace to an incalculable distance. 
—The answer appeared to him to have, 
most unadvisedly, put in issue the causes 
of the war, which the two nations could 
never, in the nature of things, be brought 
to agree upon, and which were yee en 
relevant to the question of a peace, which 
the groans and sufferings of the world so 
loudly and feelingly demanded.— Whether 
England or France was the aggressor (a 
the war could no longer be debated in 
that House with any possible effect, though 
posterity would sit in awful and impartial 
judgment on the question.—It was a suD- 
ject on which he had delivered an opinion, 
and which he had seen no reason to dep-rt 
from; but he should have thought it the 
height of impertinence and folly to have 
come down to the House, expecting 
produce any conviction on that subjech 
after the character and consistency of the 
House had been so long and so irretriev" 
ably pledged, both by its declarations and 
its conduct, for nine years together. 

In bringing, therefore, before the House 
its different acts in the progress of We 
war, he did not call upon them to revers? 
their former judgments, by the censure 
which he called on them to pronounce OF 
the answer to the proposals from Francs 
but only to point out to them, that M6 
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same fatality of resisting peace, not upon 
specific injuries and complaints, but upon 
general and undefined objections to the 
state aod condition and views of France, 
had characterised the war from the be- 
ginning ; had been, indeed, the cause of 
it; and, if persisted in by the sanction of 
the measure in question, would lead to 
fruitlessand endless hostility. ‘The French 
revolution was undoubtedly in its begin- 
ning a t and awful event, which 
could not but extend its influence more 
or less to other nations. So mighty a fa- 
bric of despotism and superstition, after 
having endured for ages, could not fall to 
the ground without a concussion which 
the whole earth would feel; but the evil 
of such a revolution, if any there ever 
was to other nations, was only to be 
averted by cautious ioternal policy, and 
not by external war; unless it became 
impossible, from actual and not specula- 
tive aggression, to maintain the relations 
of peace. The question was not whether 
the original or the present effects of the 
French revolution were beneficial or dan- 
gerous, but what was our own policy and 
duty, as connected with their existence. 
The American revolution, when it first 
broke out, was inveighed against by its 
opponents in the same extravagant and 
useless declamations: but a person who 
had long flourished in eloquence within 
these walls, had given the only fit answer 
to complaints of revolutions in other 
countries. ‘* The question,” said Mr. 
Burke, in moving his conciliation with 
America, “‘ is not whether this condition 
of human affairs deserves praise or blame; 
but, What, in God’s name, are you to do 
with it?” Had ministers yet been able 
by eight years invective in this House to 
mitigate the evils of the French revolu- 
tion?) On the contrary, after in a manner 
creating the worst of them, they had pre- 
vented them from subsiding, and provoked 
most of the excesses which now furnished 
the pretexts of perpetual and unavailing 
war. 

When France cut off her most unfortu- 
nate prince, and established her first re- 
public, she had an ambassador at our 
court ; here was here, indeed, as the 
French king’s ambassador, but he pre- 
eented letters of credence from the first 
republic, with the most unqualified pro- 
fessions of respect and friendship. Mr. 
Erskine did not enter into their sincerity, 
because they were never tried: they were 
‘wot only respectful in form, but the ine 
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terest of France was an argument at least 
that they were not a fraud upon England. 
It had been said, that at that moment the 
aggressions of France were just causes of 
war. He had denied that formerly; he 
now denied it sgain; though he insisted 
that it was foreign to the just consider- 
ation of the subject before the House. If 
France had been guilty of aggressions, 
why did not England complain of these 
aggressions, and dismiss the ambassador 
on refusal of satisfaction? Not a syllable 
of complaint was ever uttered against 
France, capable of being adjusted by ne- 
gotiation. On the contrary, when Louis 
16th before his death, most feelingly and 
earnestly beseeched our mediation with 
the continental powers that threatened the 
tranquillity of France, we positively re- 
fused our mediation: and, on his death, 
we dismissed the ambassador accredited 
by the republic, for no other avowed rea- 
son than that France had tried and exe- 
cuted her king. What was that to Eng- 
land as a cause of war? If France, at 
that time, was engaged in projects incon- 
sistent with peace, why were they not 
stated? If any specific objections exist 
to peace at this moment, why are they 
not now stated, and made the subject of 
negotiation or war? But then, as now, 
war was provoked and peace rejected upon 
general and unjustifiable objections—upon 
speculative dangers to religion and go- 
vernment—which, supposing them to have 
existed with all their imaginary conse- 
uences, were more likely to be increased 
than diminished by the fury and bitter- 
ness of war. M. Chauvelin, with the 
olive-branch in his hand, from the first 
republic of France, was sent out of the 
country, on twenty-four hours notice, 
not for any thing France was cherged to 
have done as a national aggression to- 
wards this country, or other powers of 
Europe, but because France had beheaded 
her king. 
On the 24th of January 1792, the king, 
by his secretary of state, had most un- 
fortunately been advised to declare to M. 
Chauvelin, that, after such an event (re- 
ferring to the execution of the king at 
Paris), *‘ His majesty could not permit 
his residence any longer in England :” 
And, in the communication of this dis- 
mission to the two Houses of Parliament, 
in a few days afterwards, it was in terms 
expressed to be ** On account of the late 
atrocious act perpetrated at Paris.” The 
question, therefore, was not whether 
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France had at that time been guilty of | tain kept up against her, obliged her to 


aggressions which might have justified 
war, but whether these aggressions had 
been complained of or acted upon, as the 
causes of hostilities, which negotiation 
might have adjusted; and whether, on 
the contrary, a pretext for war had not 
been furnished to France by dismission of 
her ambassador, for a cause which it was 
impossible to reconcile either with pru- 
dence or the law of nations. At that 
time ministers were repeatedly implored, 
from this side of the Hause, not to invite 
war upon principles which made peace de- 
pendent, in a great measure, upon sys- 
tems and forms of government, and not 
‘upon the conduct of nations; upon 
theories, which could not be changed, in- 
stead of aggressions, which might be ad- 
justed or corrected. At this perted, and 
for a long time afterwards, France had 
a strong interest in peace: she had not 
extended her-conquests, and her internal 
-gecurity was doubtful: unfortunately we 
suffered these auspicious periods to pass 
away, and instead of negotiating a peace, 
with confederated and unexhausted na- 
tions in our train, by a distinct detail of 
the aggressions we had to complain of, and 
of the securities which they entitled us to 
demand for England and for Europe ; mi- 
nisters, for two years together (though 
repeatedly warned of the impending con- 
sequences), declared France to be inca- 
able of the relations of amity, and left 
er to feel and to act towards other na- 
tions, as other nations professed to feel 
and to act towards her. Europe had cem- 
bined to extinguish France, and to place 
her without the pale of social community : 
France in her turn acted towards Europe 
on the same principles ; desolated and rae 
vaged whatever territories she occupied, 
and spread her conquests everywhere with 
the unexampled rapidity we have wit- 
nessed. What other consequences had 
ministers to expect? Was it imagined 
that a powerful nation, so surrounded, 
would act merely on the defensive, or, 
that ia the midst of a revolution, which 
the confederacy of nations had rendered 
terrible, the rights of nations would be 
respected? No; we gave the different 
French governments, by our conduct, a 
pretext for jealousy of every other Euro- 
pean state, and, in a manner, goaded her 
en to the accomplishment of all the con- 
quests which had since been the subject 
of just lamentation and complaint; the 
| of nations. which Great Bris 


maintain mighty armies in her defence : 
but such a war could not be long defen- 
sive—Defence was often only practicable 
by the boldness of invasion; and the ar- 
mies of France, which other nations had, 
in a manner, created, were turned loose 
to feed upon them. Ambitious projects, 
not, perhaps, originally contemplated, 
followed their steps, and the world was 
changed with portentous violence, because 
the ministers of Great Britain had ree 
solved that, if it changed at all, it should 
revert to establishments which had reached 
their period and expired. 

Mr. Erskine then said, that what he 
wished principally to impress upon the 


‘House, as connected with their presest 


deliberations, and as a caution not to let 
alip the present auspicious period, was, 
that when ministers at various periods dur- 
in [pall had been not to ree 
pel peace by general objections to the 
capacity of Segre Paty amma 
tions of amity, R persisting in 
that irrational system, srodated feces 
evils which the war was entered upon to 
avert. Our enemies uniformly increased 
in strength, keeping pace on their side 
with the hostile vind on ours, aad which 
every day became more severe and unre- 
lenting. In this manner we conducted 
ourselves till Holland was overrun; the 
Netherlands annexed to the republic ; our 
principal allies detached from the confe- 
deracy; some of them connected in alli- 
ance with the enemy ; and, what was worse 
than all, schemes of extension and eg- 
grandizement avowed and acted upon, 
which not only had net existed before the 
war, but which the war had absolutely 
created ; since, even after the first provo- 
cation, by the dismission of Chauvelin, 
and even after repeated refusals to consi- 
der France as a civilized nation, she did 
not set up her pretensions of boundary: 
nor begin her career of conquest, until 
confederated Europe had furnished ber 
with the pretext, at least, of concealing 
her ambition under the cover of maintain- 
ing her government and securing its trane 
quillity and independence.—-Mr. Erskine 
said, that the accumulated evils of pro- 
crastination on such a subject, and upoa 
such princi les, were not truths to be 
maintained by arguments or proofs, but 
had been confessed by ministers them- 
selves by something more than worde—by 
their own conduct; for, no sooner had 


the Feench republic been in 
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1796, on the ruins of es ty- 
ranny, and that constitution established 
which had been lately overthrown, than 
ministers of their ane mates gett 
an ific proposition from France, suc 

a chey had recsived at this moment, ad- 
vised his majesty to inform parliament, 
‘that the crisis depending at the begin- 
ning of that session, had led to such a 
state of things as enabled his majesty to 
meet any disposition to negotiation on the 
part of the enemy, on just and reason- 
able terms.” How his majesty was to 
meet any such disposition from a nation 
which lay under a parliamentary ban of in- 
capacity from England, never reversed by 
any declaration to that country, and whic 

France could never consider as reversed by 
the king of Great Britain's declaration to 
his own parliament without communication 


to her, it was not easy to conceive. That | invited us to peace.— 
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the infant, democratic, Jacobin, regicide, 
republic of France to propose a peace. On 


what possible principle, then, could the 


same House of Commons which sanctioned 
that proceeding, when no. peace was of- 
fered, when no pacific spirit had even in 
profession been manifested, when France 
was in the very meridian of her democraey, 
and in the full career of her desolating 
conquests, on what possible principle 
could the same House of Commons ap- 
prove of the auswer which, in the present 
state of things, had been sent? The 
danger from Krance was now greatly di- 
minished, because the resistless fury of 
that popular spirit, which had been the 
uniform topic of declamation, had not 
only subsided, from time and expansion, 
but was curbed, or rather extinguished, 
by the forms of the new government, which 
sincerity in a fo- 


consideration was then pressed on minis- | reign government was a thing which could 


ters ta urge them to take an active step | 


in the important work of peace; but whe- 
ther they were right or wrung in not going 
farther, was not the question of to-night. 
He desired to ask the House, how it was 

ible, consistently with this declaration 
of his majesty, in 1795, which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the House, for 
ministers to send such an insulting an- 
swer to the present proposition of peace, 
and to ask our approbation of it? In 


1795, without any pacific p tion from 
France, his majesty had pratesed himeelf 


open to receive one: at that period the 
new government of France was not above 
a month old, a government not creating it- 
self, like the present, over a people tired 
of theories, and wearied with the inevi- 
table consequences of popular convul- 
sions, but established at a time when the 

irit of democracy, which hed been made 

e very pretext of all our own alarms, 


and of the incapacity of France, as a so- | sacrifices. to 
; England woul 


cial government, was yet at its very height. 


ever -be correctly estimated or acted on, 
as a basis for listening to, or rejecting 
peace, there was more reason now than 
formerly for considering that Buonaparté 
was sincere. Surrounded with perils; at 
the head of an untried government—me- 
naced by a great confederacy, of which 
England was the grand prop and director 
-—compelled to press heavily upon the re« 
sources of an exhausted people, whose 
power of renovating riches and prosperity 
were suspended by war—-it was his in- 
terest undoubtedly to be at peace with 
England: but though it was thus his in- 
terest to negotiate, it might be no less 
ey interest of this country to accept 
of it. | 
If Buonaparté found that his interests 
was served by an arrangement with Eng- 
Jand, the same interests would lead him 
to continue it.—Looking to himself, and 
to his own power, he would make national 
ines tranquillity, and 
thus acquire an additional * 


At that time, too, the alarm in England. | influence in the scale of Europe; because 
from the probable contagion of Freach ; no man in his senses, in the circumstances 
principles, by the intercourses of peace, ' of Buonaparté, at this moment, having 
was not only the favourite theme of mi- | once reconciled, by wise policy, so mighty 
nisters, but was made the foundation of a | a power as Great Britain, would run the 


system, by which some of our most es- 
sential liberties were abridged or suspend- 
ed-—The nation was stated to be full of 
plots, and Ireland was known to be on 
the brink of destruction: yet, at that 
moment, when, to add to the statement, 
near two hundred millions, since wrun 

from the people, remained unexhauste 

for the repourees of waz, ministers invited 


risk of oversetting his own authority, by 
throwing her back again into the war, 
without the utmost and most unlooked- 
for prevocations. The whole argument, 
therefore, was reduced to this; that bee 
cause France was disposed to peace, we 
ought not.—But no maxim could be more 
false, than that the policy ofa nation wag 
to be collected by resisting whatever the 
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policy of an antagonist power had sug- 
gested: it was not true in the arrange- 
ments of commerce, or in the progress of 
riches and improvement ; nor, indeed, in 
any thing else. The interests of nations 
were, for the most part, reciprocal; and 
the interest of peace, to all nations, was 
an interest perpetual and universal. 
democracy was the evil, and the contagion 
of it a well-founded apprehension, surely 
that apprehension was better founded ia 
1795 than at present: the popular socie- 
ties, which at the former period had occa- 
sioned so much alarm, could not now re- 
organize themselves after the pattern of 
the French assemblies; nor could the 
English multitude be misled by the view 
of a dominion exercised in France by the 
visible authority of the people. Our own 
country was also in a different situation ; 
since, without admitting it to have been, 
in 1795, in the state which ministers then 
represented it—still it was different. So 
mighty ap event as the French revolution, 
could not but affect and agitate the human 
mind on the subject of government every 
where; and that agitation undoubtedly 
produced a strong attention to the abuses 
of our own: but no man could assert, that 
any such spirit, whether it was good or 
evil, existed at this moment; and the 
supposed existence of it formerly, had 
enabled government to arm the whole 
nation, and to place it in the most abso- 
lute state of internal security. The 
sword was in the hand of the higher and 
middle orders of the people; and the 
domestic dangers which had been always 
held up as an argument against peace, 
were, in our present condition, wholl 
and permanently removed. Mr. Erskine 
farther said, that this disposition, or rather 
conduct of ministers, in 1795, was not 
single or transitory: they continued from 
that period up to their present refusal to 
negotiate, to act upon the same princi- 
ple: they continued to declare themselves 
ready to negotiate, and a year afterwards, 
viz. in November, 1796, actually sent 
lord Malmesbury to Paris to propose a 
eace. At this period, not a syllable was 
insinuated of the danger of a peace with 
France, or of incapacity in her rulers, to 
maintain its relations.— No difficulties 
were then opposed by ministers on the 
pretexts which had existed formerly, and 
which have been revived to-day: on the 
contrary, the negotiation went off upon a 
oint of difference in regard to terms ; 
it broke off upon our insisting on the re- 
+ : 
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storation of Belgium as the sine qya non. 
He had before him lord Malmesbury’s 
letter to lord Grenville, which would 
bring it to the memory of the House: 
‘You then persist,” said M. Delacroix, 
in applying this principle to Belgium, ‘I 
answered, most certainly: and I should 


If | not deal fairly with you if I hesitated to 


declare in the outset of the negotiation, 
that on this point you must entertain no 
expectation that his majesty will relax, or 
ever consent to see Belgium a part of 
France.” And afterwards he says: ‘“* M. 
Delacroix again asked me, whether in his 
report he was to state the disuniting Bel- 
gium asa sine gua non, from which his 
majesty would not depart; I replied, it 
most certainly was a sine non, from 
which his majesty auld aot depart.” 
And again, in the very next paragraph: 
‘© M. Delacroix repeated his concern at 
the peremptory way in which I made this 
assertion; and asked, whether it would 
admit of no modification? I replied, if 
France could, in a contre projet, point out 
a practicable and adequate one, still keep- 
ing in view, that the Netherlands must 
not be French, or likely again to fall into 
the hands of France, such a proposal 
might certainly be taken into considera- 
tion.” 

Here, then, was a negotiation entered 
upon without objection or reserve; and 
broken off, not upon general incapacities 
to. preserve the relations of amity, but 
upon specific differences. ‘The termina- 
tion of this negotiation read an awful Jes- 
son to the House. At that moment 
France had not a soldier nor a foot of 
land in Italy; and a hundred and eed 
millions of British property existed, whic 
had since been spent upon war—Suppos- 
ing all other points were capable of being 
adjusted, should we now insist on Belgium ? 
Good God! had not ministers themselves 
reminded us this very night, that in a few 
months afterwards, on the second mission 
of lord Malmesbury, their sine qua non of 
the restoration of Belgium had been re- 
tracted, and that France broke off the 
negotiation upon other pretences ?—She 
did so undoubtedly ; but that was another 
awful warning against procrastination.— 
Her position was changed ; her spirit was 
altered; her ambition was inflamed; her 
views were extended; she was fired with 
the prospect of dominion and conquest = 
and the consequences were but too visibl@ 
in the desolation of the earth which had 
ensued. When nations are provoked, 
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security is not long the measure of their 
activity; and when they eannet exist 
without mighty armies, they must feed 
and employ them beyond their own fron- 
tiers, ia the territories of other nations. 
He never meant to vindicate the eonduct 
of France in the termination of the second 
n iation: she showed, undoubtedly, no 
disposition to peace ; and that aversion, on 
ber part, gave great strength to ministers, 
from the necessity of exertion on the part 
of this country: but for the argument of 
to-night, nothing could be more fatal to 
ministers than that admission ; because, 
fer the very same reason, and upon the 
same unalterable principles, our aversion 
te peace at this moment would consoli- 
date and increase the power of the present 
tulers of France. 

But ministers seemed to be so aware, 
that the inconsistency of their conduct, 
in being for years negotiating, and now 
suddenly refusing to negotiate, would 
be insisted upon to-night from this side 
of the House, that the secretary of state 
had himself anticipated the objection, 
and endeavoured to obviate it (a thin 
not even attempted in another place.) 
They were impelled, it seems, to negociate 
from the general wishes of the people; 
and they yielded to them, though they 
saw considerable danger in the success ; 
this was more than he expected.— Though 
ft did not amount to a confession of in- 
sincerity, it amounted, in his mind, to a 
justification of it, if it had existed; be- 
cause he could well conceive conjunc- 
tures, in which, when the current of tem- 
porary opinion ran strongly against a sys- 
tem which ministers had, from principle 
and opinion, adopted, they might rather 
seem to give way to the public disposi- 
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been repelled by them with more appe- 
rent indignation; yet now, when they 
could no loaner support even the colour 
of consistency, in rejecting the present. 
proposition of peace, which they had be- 
fore themselves incited, they changed 
their ground entirely, and almost admitted 
that their former negotiations had been 
forced on them, and that their failures had 
been rather an advantage than a misfor- 
tune. : 
Mr. Erskine then said, that havi 

established, from the past conduct of mi- 
nisters, they were bound, upon their own 
principles, to negotiate at this moment, 
he would conclude the little he had to say, 
by showing the manifest interest we had 
in listening to offers of peace. The pre- 
sent government of France must either 
continue and establish its authority by 
wise policy and: fortunate events, or it 
must perish in the storm of another revo- 
lution: that surely was a self-evident pro- 
position. It was no less a one, that the 
government which overturned it must 
either be a democratical revolution of the 
French people from within, or the retarn 
of the House of Bourbon, placed upon 
their ancient throne, by the triumphant 
arms of the confederacy. If Buonaparté’s 
government became established and con- 
firmed in its authority, it was admitted, 
after some undefined period of probation, we 
were in the end to consent to peace; but 
was it certain that France would then be 
as willing as at present to be at peace with 
us? Fatal experience had taught us the 
contrary ; for, after every interval when 
peace had been repelled by us, we had 
seen France in a more formidable aspect, 
and with a more alienated spirit. ff, on 
the other hand, the government of Buo- 


tiot, than really to act upon it with ener- 'naparté gave way to an internal democra- 


gy, and in earnest, against the dictates of | tic revolution, additional difficulties 


re- 


their own judgments, and the prosecu- | sented themselves: ministers, upon their 


tron of their own systems. This course, 
however, could not be pursued without 


own principles, must put that new go" 
vernment upon a similar state of proba- 


great management: and the sinccrity of ‘tion, and so in infinitum any other esta- 


statesmen, therefore, in the government 
of kingdoms, or in their transactions with 
forcign nations, could not be candidly as- 
° similated to the truth and sincerity of 
rivate men. He could not, therefore, 
telieve that ministers put forth all their 
strength and zeal to forward negotiations, 
from the very success of which they ap- 
prehended so much danger: nevertheless, 
when their insincerity, at the former 
periods of the war, whs urged against 
them in argument, no argument had ever 
(VOL. AXXIV. J 
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¢ 
whence 


blishment which might succeed in a re- 
volutionary system.—But what internal 
revolution might be expected to destro 

Buonaparté’s government from within, if 
ever should be destroyed? From 
could its destruction possibly 
come bat from the revulsion of democra- 
cy, overawed by armies, and chained down 
by the complicated forms of the present 
complex government? In the event of 
such a revolution, all our panics would 
return upon us: the terror of French 

[40] 
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principles would again become predomi- | in its defence, which, in effect, raised up 


nant, and war would be persisted in, 
-though ruinous and hopeless, to prevent 
-the more dangerous contagion of opinions 
.to be. engendered by a peace. But was 
it Buonaparté we objected to? Was it 


the man and not the government we mis- 


trusted? Were we to make war then till 
bis place was taken by some new consul, 
though the present government might re- 
main? He did not mean to enter. into 
-any diseussion of the character of this ex- 
traordinary person; but he would ask, 
whether the history of the. world, much 
less the present state of France, moral or 
civil, furnished a reasonable expectation, 
that either accidents or new convulsions 
_would raise up to power some character 
-whose moderation and justice might be 
-more safely reposed in? From the womb 
-of. revolution and war, there had arisen in 
the world but one man of that description : 
there was but one Washington: alas! ra- 
‘ther there only had been one—for, after 
having emancipated his country by his 
military skill, and founded ber empire by 
his civil wisdom, it had pleased God to 
remove him from the world only a few 
months before the government he might 
be said to have created, was fixing its seat 
in a city he had founded, and which was 
to carry his name, and the memory of 
genuine glory, to endless generations. 
No other alternative then remained but 
the restoration of the Bourbon-house. 
He would not enter into what good could 
be expected for England from such an 
event: he would, in the teeth ofall history 
and experience, suppose it to be auspicious, 
and confine himself to its practicability. 
He might assume the utter impossibility 


of sucha change, except by the success of 


the confederacy ; it must be, and only be, 
by entering France at the head of hos- 
tile armics, and placing Louis 18th on 
the throne; but not placing him only; he 
must be held upon it by the pressure of the 
power which fixed him there: and beld 
upon it against the most obvious interests 
of the people of France, at least of that 
part ofthe people which have the most 
‘decided influence in all countrics — the 
people with whom property aa 

he whole property of Franc¥, real 
and personal, in the hands of its present 
possessors, depended upon the existence 
of the present, or some similar govern- 
‘ment.—It was impossible to restore the 
. princes of the Bourbon-house without 
restitution.to those who had been exiled 


the whole property in the nation to su 

port the republic, whatever they might 
teel concerning its defects. The same 
principle supported the British govern- 
ment far more than her constitution, 


-however estimable, and gave new strength 


to ministers in proportion as they ceased 
to deserve it. The destruction which a 
revolution in this country would bring 
upon public credit, and the ruin and 
downfall which would attend all the forms 
and tenures on which every kind of pro- 
perty depended for its security, formed 
an insurmountable bulwark here at home: 
the three per cents was the great foun- 
tain of loyalty and support to the esta- 
blishments of Great Britain; every man 
who was invited to mix in revolutionary 


projects, above all as he advanecd in life, 


and was fettered by its duties and obliga- 
tions, considered these obstacles: he look- 
ed to his family, which he-could still pro- 


tect; to his friends, to whom he could, in 


spight of our burthens, administer conso- 
lation; and to his mortgages and lands, 


which furnished him with the only means 


to perform the duties, or to enjoy the de- 
lights of his existence. He felt so strongly 
the operation cf these, that even if he 
could very distinctly anticipate the future 
advantages of a revolution, yet if it cer- 
tainly werc to bring on for the present the 
calamities he had adverted to, he should 
feel disposed to cast the sacrifice upon the 
rising generation, who might, after bear- 
ing the burthens, endure till the advan- 
tages came round to them. These feel- 
ings were not peculiar to this nation, but 
to every nation similarly circumstanced. 
It appeared to him, therefore, impossible 
that the Bourbon-house could ever re- 
establish its authority without convulsion 
after convulsion, and war after war, which, 
if Great Britain were embarked in the 
duty or necessity of mixing in and main- 
taining, would ultimately destroy her re- 
sources, cramp all her pursuits, which had 
created her greatness, and, perhaps, pull 
down the very constitution which we 
sought to support by means so repugnant 
to all the ends of wise and prudent go- 
vernment. 

But without resorting to the eventual 
or probable effects, one consequence of it 
appeared to be-certain. Our insulting 
answer would confirm the very govern- 
ment which we sought to destroy: it 
would produce unanimity at the very 
moment when nothing but division could 


I 
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‘support our cause. Upon the universal 
rinciples of human interest and feeling, 
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argument for immediate treaty, that every 
effort to overturn the system of the French’ 


It would raise up all France as @ man | revolution must be unavailing; and that 
against us: it would dissipate all lesser | it would be not only imprudent, but al-- 
differences in the cause of common safety. | most impious, to strugyle longer against 


The only way of judging of the effect of 
our answer, as a grand manifesto to unite 
all France, was, to reverse the case, and 
to suppose that we had sent to France the 
pacific propositions, and that she had re- 
jected it in the insulting language of our 
answer; that we had replied, putting 
aside the offence, and still inviting peace, 
and that France had finally referred to 
her first insulting refusal as her final de- 
‘ termination. What would have been the 
consequence here?. From what he felt in 
his own breast, he é¢ould rely upon the 
universal feelings of the country. He 
- would have said to the right hon. gen- 
tleman, ‘* However we have differed on 
the causes or conduct of the war, it is 
now my duty and my interest to support 
be in the prosecution of it. It ts no 
onger matter of choice, but of necessity : 
I am not only bound ia interest, but feel 
every sentiment of enthusiasm connected 
with the security and glory of my coun- 
ay In the same manner, Frenchmen, 
of all descriptions, would reason on the 
present occasion; and that natural senti- 
ment, when supported by the influence 
‘and power of their government, would be 
irresistible: our answer would discomfit 
their rebellion, and recruit their armies. 
Buonaparté would have too good reason 
to forgive all the intemperate declama- 
tions against his character and dominion, 
when they furnished him with the surest 
means of advancing and confirming them. 
In every view, therefore, of the question, 
he was decidedly against expressing any 
approbation of the answer which had been 
sent. It appeared to him to be pregnant 
with danger, and entailed an awful respon- 
sibility upon those who had advised it, 
and upon those who supported it. 

Mr. Pitt said:—Sir, I am induced at 
this period of the debate to offer my sen- 
timents to the House, both from an appre- 
hension that, at a later hour, the attention 
of the House must necessarily be ex- 
hausted, and because the sentiment with 
which the learned gentleman began his 
speech, and with which he has thought 
proper to conclude it, places the question 
precisely on that ground on which I am 
most desirous of discussing it. The learned 
erage seems to assume, as the foun- 

ation of his reasoning, and as the great 


that order of things, which, on I know not 
what principle of predestination, he ap-- 
acl to consider as immortal. Little as 
am inclined to accede to this opinion, I 
am not sorry that the hon. gentleman has 
contemplated the subject in this serious 
view. I do, indeed, consider the French 
revolution as the severest trial which the: 
visitation of Providence has ever yet in- 
flicted upon the nations of the earth: but 
I cannot help reflecting, with satisfaction, - 
that this country, even under such a trial, 
has not only becn exempted from those 
calamities which have covered almost: 
every other part of Europe, but appears 
to have been reserved as a refuge and 
asylum to those who fled from its perse- 
cution, a8 a barrier to oppose its progress, 
and, perhaps, ultimately as an instrument 
to deliver the world from the crimes and. 
miseries which have attended it. Under 
this impression, I trust the House will. 
forgive me, if I endeavour, as far as I am 
able, to take a large and comprehensive 


‘view of this important question. In doing 


so, I agree with my honourable friend, that 
it would, in any case, be impossible to 
separate the present discussion from the 
former crimes and atrocities of the French 
revolution; because both the papers now 
on the table, and the whole of the learned 
gentleman’s argument, force upon our 
consideration the origin of the war, and 
all the material facts which have occurred 
during its continuance. The learned gen- 
tleman has revived and retailed all those 
arguments from his own pamphlet, which 
had before passed through thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight editions in print; and now 
gives them to the House,embellished by the 
graces of his personal delivery. The first 
consul has also thought fit to revive and 
retail the chief arguments used by all the 
opposition speakers, and all the opposition 
publishers, in this country during the last 
seven years. And (what is still more mae 
terial) the question itself, which is now 
immediately at issue—the question, whe- 
ther, under the present circumstances, 
there is such a prospect of security from 
any treaty with France as ought to induce 
us to negotiate, cannot be properly de- 
cided upon, without retracing, both from 
our own experience, and from that of 
other nations, the nature, the causes, ard 
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the magnitude of the danger against 
which we have to guard, in order to judge 
of the security which we ought to ac- 


cept. 

ay, then, that’ before any man can 
concur in opinion with that learned gen- 
tleman—before any man can think that 
the substance of his majesty’s answer is 
any other than the safety of the country 
required; before any man can be of opi- 
nion, that to the overtures made by the 
enemy, at such a time, and under such 
circumstances, it would have been safe to 
have returned an answer concurring in 
the negotiation—he must come within 
one of the three following descriptions : he 
must either believe, that the French revo- 
lution neither does now exhibit, nor has at 
any time exhibited, such circumstances of 
danger, arising out of the very nature of 
the system and the internal state and 
condition of Franee, as to leave to fo- 
reign powers no adequate ground of 
security in negotiation; or, secondly, he 
must be of opinion, that the change which 
has recently taken place, has given that 
security which, in the former stages of 
the revolution, was wanting; or thirdly, 
he must be one who, believing that the 
danger existed, not undervaluing its ex- 
tent, nor mistaking its nature, aeverthe- 
less thinks, from his view of the present 

ressure on the country, from his view of 
Its situation and its prospects, compared 
with the situation and prospects of its 
enemies, that we are, with our eyes open, 
bound to accept of inadequate pee 
for every thing that is valuable and sacred, 
mather than endure the pressure, or incur 
the risk, which would result from a farther 
as hs ‘of the contest. 

In discussing the last of these ques- 
tions, we shall be led to consider, what 
inference is to be drawn from the circum- 
stances and the result of our own negotia- 
tions in former periods of the war;— 
whether, in the comparative state of this 
evuntry and France, we now see the same 
reason for repéating our then unsuccess- 
ful experiments ;—or whether we have not 
thence derived the lessons of experience, 
added to the deductions of reason, marking 
the i:efficacy and danger of the very mea- 
sures which are quoted to us as prece- 
dents for our adoption. Unwilling, Sir, 
as I am to go into much detail on ground 
which has been so often trodden before ; 
yet, when I find the learned gentleman, 
after ail the information which he must 
have received, if he has read any of the 
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answers to his work (however ignorant he 
might be when he wrote it), still giving 
the sanction of his autherity to the sup- 
position, that the order to M. Chauvelin 
to depart from this kingdom was the cause 
of the war between this country and 
France, I do feel it necessery to say a few 
words on that part of the subject. 
Inaccuracy in dates seems to be a sort 
of fatality common to all who have writ- 
ten on that side of the question; for even 
the writer of the note to his majesty is 
not more correct, in this respect, than if 
he had taken his information only from 
the pamphlet of the learned gentleman, 
The House will recellect the firet profese 
sions of the French republic, which are 
enumerated, and eoumefated truly, in that 
note—they are tests of every thing which 
weuld best reeommend @ government 
te the esteem and confidence of fo 
reigh powers, and the reverse of every 
thing which has been the system end 
actice of France now for near ten years. 
fe is there stated, that their first principles 
were love of peace, aversion to vest, 
and respect for the iadependen¢e of other 
countries. Inthe same note, it seems, 
indeed, admitted, that they sinee have 
violated all thase principles; but it ts al- 
leged that they have done so, only in con- 
sequence of the prevecation of othec 
powers. One of the first of those proves 
cations is stated to have consisted in the 
various outrages offered to their ministers, 
of which the example is suid to have been 
set by the king of Great Britain in his 
conduct to M. Chauvelin. In answer to 
this supposition, it is only necessary te 
remark, that before the exaniple was 
given, before Austria and Prussia are 
supposed to have been thus encouraged te 
combine in a plan for the partition of 
France ; that plan, if it ever existed at all, 
had existed and been acted upon for above 
eight months: France and Prussia hed 
been at wat etght months before the dis 
missal of M. Chauvelin. So mach for the 
accuracy of the statement. [ Mr. Erekiee 
here observed that this was not the state- 
ment of his argutnent.] I have beea 
hitherte commenting on the arguments 
contained in the netes: I come now to 
those of the learned gentleman. 1 under- 
stand him to say, that the dismissal of M. 
Chauvelin was tite réal cause, 1 do not 
say of the general but of the repture 
betweeh France and England; and the 
learned gentleman states, particularly, 
that this disthissal renttered all discustich 
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of the points in dispute impossible. Now f 
desire to meet distinctly every part of this 
assertion: I maintain, on the contrary, 
that an opportunity was given for discus- 
sing every matter in dispute between 
France and Great Britain, as fully as if a 
regular aed accredited French minister 
had been resident here ;—that the causes 
of war which existed at the beginning, or 
arose during the course of this discussion, 
were such as would have justified, twenty 
times over, a declaration of war on the 
part of this country ;—that all the expla- 
nations on the part of France, were evi- 
dently unsatisfactory and inadmissible ; 
and that M. Chauvelin had given io a 


peremptory ultimatum, declaring that, if 


these explanations were not received as 
sudicient, and if we did not immediately 
disarm, our refusal would be considered 
asadeciaration of war. After this fol- 
Jowed that scene which no man can even 
now speak of without horror, or think 
of without indignatton ; that murder and 
regicide from which I was sorry to hear 
the learned gentleman date the beginning 
of the legal government of France. 
Having thus given.in their ultimatum, 
they added, as a further demand (while 
we were smarting undef accumulated in- 
juries, for which all satisfaction was de- 
nied) that we should instantly receive M. 
Chauvelin as their ambassador, with new 
credentials, representing them in the cha- 
racter which they had just derived from 
the murder of their sovereign. We re- 
plied, ‘“‘ he came here as the representa- 
tive of a severeign whom you have put to 
a cruel and illegal death; we have no 
satisfaction for the injuries we have re- 
ceived, no security from the danger with 
which we are threatened. Under these 
circumstances we will not receive your 
new credentials; the former credentials 
you have yourselves recalled by the sacri- 
fice of your king.” 

What from that moment was the situa- 
tion of M. Chaavelin? He was reduced 
to the situation of a private individual, 
and was required to quit the kingdom, 
wader the provisions of the Alien act, 
which, for the purpose of securing do- 
mestic tranquillity, had recently invested 
his majesty with the power of removing 
eut of this kingdom all foreigners sus- 
pected of revolutionary principles. fs it 
contended that he was, then, less liable to 
the provisions of that act than any ether 
individual foreigner, whose condact afford- 
ed to government just ground of objection 
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or suspicion? Did his conduct and cone 
nexions here afford no such ground? or 
will it be pretended that the bare act of 
refusing to receive fresh credentials from 
an infant republic, not then acknowledged 
by any one pone of Europe, and in the 
very act of heaping upon us injuries and 
insults, was of itself the cause of war? 
So far from it, that even the very nations 
of Europe, whose wisdom and modera- 
tion have been repeatedly extolled for 
maintaining neutrality, and preserving 
friendship, with the French republic, re- 
mained for years subsequent to this pe- 
riod, without receiving from it any accre- 
dited minister, or doing any one act to 
acknowledge its political existence. In 
answer to a representation from the belli- 
gerent powers, in December, 1793, count 
Bernstorff, the minister of Denmark, offi- 
cially declared, that ‘it was well known, 
that the National Convention had appointed 


-M. Grouville minister-plenipotentiary at 


Denmark, but that it was also well 
known, that he had neither been received 
nor acknowledged in that quality.” And 
as jate as February, 1796, when the 
same minister was at length, for the first 
time, teceived in his official capacity, 
count Bernsterff, in a public note, as- 
signed this reason for that change of 
conduct—-“« So hong as no other than a 
revolutionary government existed in 
France, his majesty could not acknow- 
ledge the minister of that government ; 
but now that the French constitution is 
completely organized, and a regular go- 
vernment established if France, his mae 
jesty’s obligation ceases in that respect, 
and M. Growville will therefire be ac- 
knowledged in the usual form.” Hew 
far the court of Denmark was justified ia 
the opinion, that a revolutionary govern- 
ment then ro longer existed in France, 
it is not now necessary to inquire: but 
whatever may have been the fict in 
that respect, the principle on which the? 
acted is clear and mtelligible, and is a de- 
cisive mstance in favour of the proposition 
which I have maintained. 

Is it then necessary to examine what 
were the terms of that ultimatuy. with | 
which we refused to comply? ‘cts of 
hostility had been openly threatened 
against oar allies; an hostilty founded 
upon the assumption of a rizht wiich 
woald at once supersede the whele daw of 
nations 1a demand was made by Franca 
upon Holland, v0 open the navigation of 
the Scheidt, on the ground of a general 
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and national right, in violation of positive 
treaty; this claim we discussed, at the 
time, not so much on account of its im- 
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were even then looking to the day when 
they should behold a national convention 
in England, formed upon similar prin- 


mediate importance (though it was impor- | ciples. 


tant both in a maritime and commercial 


And what were the explanations the 


view ), as on account of the general prin- | offered on these different grounds of of- 


ciple on which it was founded. On the 
same arbitrary notion they soon after- 
wards discovered that sacred Jaw of nature, 
which made the Rhine and the Alps the 
legitimate boundaries of France, and as- 
sumed the power which they have affected 
to exercise through the whole of the re- 
volution, of superseding, by a new code of 
their own, all the recognised principles of 
the law of nations. They were actually 
advancing towards the republic of Hol- 
Jand, by rapid strides, after the victory of 
Jemappe, and they had ordered their 
generals to pursue the Austrian troops 
into any neutral country; thereby expli- 
citly avowing an intention of invading 
Holland. They had already shown their 
moderation and self-denial, by incorporat- 
ing Belgium with the French republic. 
These lovers of peace, who set out with a 
sworn aversion to conquest, and profes- 
sions of respect for the independence of 
other nations ; who pretend that they de- 
parted from this system, only in conse- 
quence of your aggression, themeelves in 
time of peace while you were still con- 
fessedly neutral, without the pretence or 
shadow of provocation, wrested Savoy 
from the king of Sardinia, and had pro- 
ceeded to incorporate it likewise with 
France. These were their aggressions at 
this period ; and more than these. They 
had issued a universal declaration of war 
against all the thrones of Europe; and 
they had, by their conduct, applied it par- 
ticularly and specifically to you; they 
had passed the decree of the 19th of No- 
vember, 1792, proclaiming the promise of 
French succour to all nations who should 
manifest a wish to become free: they had, 
by all their language, as well as their ex- 
ample, shown what they understood to be 
freedom: they had sealed their principles 
by the deposition of their sovereign: they 
had applied them to England, by inviting 
and encouraging the addresses of those 
seditious and traitorous societies, who, 
from the beginning, favoured their views, 
and who, encouraged by your forbearance, 
were even then publicly avowing French 
doctrines, and anticipating their success 
in this country; who were hailing the 
progress of those proceedings in France, 
which led to the murder of its king: they 


fence? As to Holland; they contented 

themselves with telling us, that the Scheldt 

was too insignificant for us to trouble our- 

selves about, and therefore it was to be 

decided as they chose, in breach of a posi- 

tive treaty, which they had themselves 

guaranteed, and which we, by our alliance, 
were bound.to support. If, however, after 

the war was over, Belgium should have 

consolidated its liberty (a term of which* 
we now know the meaning, from the fate 

of every nation into which the arms of 
France have penetrated), then Belgium 

and Holland might, if they pleased, settle 

the question of the Scheldt, by separate 

negotiation between themselves. With 

respect to aggrandizement, they assured 

us, that they would retain possession of 
Belgium by arms no longer than they 

should find it necessary for the purpose 

already stated, of consolidating its liberty. 

And with respect to the decree of the 
19th of November, applied as it was 
pointedly to you, by all the intercourse I 

have stated with all the seditious and 
traitorous part of this country, and parti- 
cularly by the speeches of every leading 
man among them, they contented them- 
selves witli asserting, that the declaration 
conveyed no such meaning as was imputed 
to it, and that, so far from encouraging 
sedition, it could apply only to countries 
where a great:majority of the people 
should have already declared itself in fa- 
vour of a revolution ; a supposition which, 
as they asserted, necesearily implied a total 
absence of all sedition. 

What would have been the effect of ad- 
mitting this explanation ?—to suffer a na- 
tion, and an armed nation, to preach to 
the inhabitants of all the countries in the 
world, that themselves were slaves, and 
their rulers tyrants: to encourage and 
invite them to revolution, by a previous 
promise of French support, to whatever 
might call itself a majority, or to what- 
ever France might declare to be su. This 
was their explanation ; and this they told 
you, was thcir ultimatum. But was this 
all? Even at that very moment, when they 
were endeavouring to induce you to ad- 
mit these explanations, to be contented 
with the avowal, that France offered her- 
self as a general guarantee for every suc- 
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cessful revolution; and would interfere 
only to sanction and confirm whatever the 
free and uninfluenced choice of the people 
might have decided, what were their or- 
ders to their generals on the same sub- 
ject ? In the midst of these amicable ex- 
planations with you, came forth a decree, 
which I really believe must be effaced 
from the minds of gentlemen opposite to 
me, if they can prevail upon lemel¥ee 
for a moment to hint even a doubt upon 
the origin of this quarrel, not only as to 
this country, but as to all the nations of 
Europe with whom France has been sub- 
sequently engaged in hostility. I speak 
of the decree of the 15th of December. 
‘This decree, more even than all the pre- 
vious transactions, amounted to a uni- 
versal declaration of war against all 
thrones, and against all civilized govern- 
ments. It said, wherever the armies of 
France shall come (whether within coun- 
tries then at war or at peace is not distin- 
guished ), in all those countries it shall be 
the first care of their generals to intro- 
duce the principles and the practice of the 
French revolution ; to demolish all privi- 
lJeged orders, and every thing which ob- 
structs the establishment of their new 
system. 
. Ifany doubt is entertained, whither the 
armies of France were intended to come, 
if it 1s contended that they referred only 
to those nations with whom they were 
then at war, or with whom, in the course 
of this contest, they might be driven into 
war; let it be remembered, that, at this 
very moment, they had actually given 
orders to their generals to pursue the 
Austrian army from the Netherlands into 
Holland, with whom they were at that 
time in peace. Or, even if the construc- 
tion contended for is admitted, iet us see 
what would have been its application ; let 
ug, look at the list of their aggressions, 
which was read by my right hon. friend 
near me. With whom have they been at 
war since the period of this declaration? 
With all the nations of Europe save two, 
and if not with those two, it is only be- 
cause, with every provocation that could 
justify defensive war, those countries have 
hitherto acquiesced in repeated violations 
of their rights, rather than recur to war 
for their vindication. Wherever their 
arms have been carried, it will be a matter 
of short subsequent inquiry to trace whe- 
ther they have faithfully applied these 
principles. If in terms, this decree is a 
denunciation of war against all govern- 
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ments ; if in practice, it has been applied 
against every one with which France has 
come into contact; what is it but the de- 
liberate code of the French revolution, 
from the birth of the republic, which has 
never once been departed from, which has 
been enforced with unremitted rigour 
against all the nations that have come 
into their power ? 

If there could otherwise be any doubt 
whether the application of this decree 
was intended to be universal, whether it 
applied to all nations, and to England 
particularly ; there is one circumstance 
which alone wouldbe decisive—that nearly 
at the same period it was proposed, in the 
National Convention (on a motion of M. 
Baraillon) to declare expressly, that the 
decree of the 19th of November was con- 
fined to the nations with whom they were 
then. at war; and that proposal was re- 
jected by a great majority of that very 
convention fram whom we were desired 
to receive these explanations as satisfac- 


ath 
uch, Sir, was the nature of the system. 
Let us examine a little farther, whether 
it was from the beginning intended to be 
acted upon, in the extent which I have 
stated. Atthe very moment when their 
threats appeared to many little else than 
the ravings of madmen, they were digest- 
ing and methodizing the means of execu- 
tion, as accurately as if they had actually 
foreseen the extent to which they have 
since been able to realize their criminal 
projects; they sat down coolly to devise 
the most regular and effectual mode of 
making the application of this system the 
current business of the day, and incorpo- 
rating it with the general orders of their 
army; for (will the House believe it?) 
this confirmation of the decree of the 
19th of November, was accompanied by 
an exposition and commentary addressed 
to the general of every army of France, 
containing a schedule as coolly conceived, 
and as methodically reduced, as any by 
which the most quiet business of a justice 
of peace, or the most regular routine of 
any department of state in this country 
could be conducted. Each commander 
was furnished with one general blank for- 
mula of a Jetter for all the nations of the 
world! The people of France to the 
people of. ...... greeting: “ We are 
come to expel your tyrants.” Even this 
was not all; one of the articles of the de- 
cree of the 15th of December, 1792 was 
expressly, * that those who should show 
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themselves so brutish and so enamoured 
of their chains as to refuse the restoration 
of their rights, to renounce liberty and 
uality, or to preserve, recall, or treat 
wih their prince or privileged orders, 
were not entitled to the distinction which 
France, in other cases, had justly esta- 
blished between government and people ; 
and that such a people ought to be treated 
according to the rigour of war, and of con- 
quest.” Here is their love of peace; here 
is their avereton to conquest ; here is their 
respect for the independence of other na- 
tions! It was then, after receiving such 
explanations as these, after receiving the 
u'timatum of France, and after M. Chau- 
velin’s credentials had ceased, that he 
was required to depart. Even after that 
riod, I am almost ashamed to record 
H, we did not on our part shut the door 
against other attempts to negoitate: but 
this transaction was immediately followed 
by the declaration of war, proceeding not 
from England in vindication of its rights, 
but from France as the completion of the 
injuries and insults they had offered. 
And on a war thus originating can it be 
doubted, by an English House of Com- 
mons, whether the aggression was on the 
part of this country or of France? or 
whether the manifest aggression on the 
eh of France was the result of any thing 
ut the principles which characterize the 
French revolution ? 

What, then, are the resources and 
subterfuges by which those who agree 
with the learned gentleman are prevented 
from sinking under the force of this simple 
statement of facts? None but what are 


found in the insinuation contained in the | 


note from France, that this country had, 


revious to the transactions to which I | 


ave referred, encouraged and supported 
the combination of other powers directed 
against them. Upon this part of the sub- | 
ject, the proofs which contradict, such an 
insinuation are innumerable. In the first 
place, the evidence of dates: in the see | 
cond place, the admission of all the differ- | 
ent parties in France; of the friends of 
Brissot charging on RKobespierre the war | 
with this country, and of the friends of 
Robespierre charging it on Brissot; but 
both acquitting England; the testimonies 
of the French government during the 
whole interval, since the declaration of 
Pilnitz, and the date assigned to the pre- 
tended treaty of Pavia: the first of which 
had not the slightest relation to any pro- 
ject of partition or dismemberment! the | 
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second of which I firmly believe to be an 
absolute fabrication and forgery; and in 
neither of which, even as they are repre- 
sented, any reason has been assigned for 
believing that this country had any share. 
Even M. Talleyrand himself was sent by 
the constitutional king of the Freneh, 
after the period when that concert, which 
is now charged must have existed, if it 
existed at all, with a letter from the kis 
of France, expressly thanking his majesty 
for the neutrality which he had uniformly 
observed. The same fact is confirmed by 
the concurring evidence of every person 
who knew any thing of the plans of the 
king of Sweden in 1791; the only sove- 
reign who, I believe, at that time medi- 
tated any hostile measures against France, 
and whose utmost hopes were expressly 
stated to be, that England would not op- 
pose his intended expedition; by alt 
those, also, who knew any thing of the 
conduct of the emperor, or the king of 
Prussia; by the clear and decieive testi- 
mony of M. Chauvelin himself, in his 
dispatches from hence to the Freneh go- 
vernment, since published by their autho- 
rity; by every thing which has occurred 
since the war; by the publications of 
Dumourier; by the publications ef Bris 
sot; by the facts that have since come to 
light in America, with respect to the mis- 
sion of M. Ganet; which show that hos- 
tility against this country was decided on 
the part of France long before the period 
when M. Chauvelin was sent from hence. 
Besides this, the reduction of our peace 
establishment in the year 1791, and con- 
tinued to the subsequent year, is a fact 
from which the inference is indisputable : 
a fact which, I am afraid, shows, not only 
that we were not waiting for the occasion 
of war, but that, in our partislity for a 
pacific system, we had indulged ourselves 
ina fond and credulous security, which 
wisdom and discretion would not have 
dictated. In addition to every other 
proof, it is singular enough, that in a 
decree, on the eve of the declaration of 
war on the part of France, it is expressly 
stated, as for the first time, that England 
was then departing from that system 
of neutrality which she had hitherto ob- 
served. 

But, Sir, I will not rest merely on these 
testimonies or arguments, however strong 
and decisive. I assert, distinctly and po- 
sitively, and I have the documents in my 
hand to prove it, that from ‘the middle of 
the ycar 1791, pon the first rumour of 
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any measure taken by the emperor of | in this concert might be enabled to use, 
Germany, and till late in the year 1792, | supposing such extremities unavoidable. 


we not only werd no parties to any of the 
projects imputed to the emperor, but, 
from the political circumstances in which 
we then stood with relation to that court 
we wholly declined all communications 
with him. on the subject of France. To 
Prussia, with whom we were in connexion, 
and still more decisively to Holland, with 
whom we.were in close and intimate cor- 
respondence, we uniformly stated our un- 
alterable resolution to maintain neutrality, 
and avoid interference in the internal 
affairs of France, as long as France should 
refrain from hostile measures against us 
and our allies. No minister of England 
had any authority to treat with foreign 
states, even provisionally, for any war- 
like concert, till after the battle of Je- 
mappe; till a period subsequent to the 

eated provocations which had been 
offered to us, and subsequent particularly 
to the decree of fraternity of the 19th of 
November; even then, to what object 
waa it that the concert which we wish to 
establish was to be directed? If we had 
then rightly cast the true character of the 
French revolution, I cannot now deny 
that we should have been better justified 
in a very different conduct. But it is mate- 
rial to the present argument to declare 
what that conduct actually was, because it 
is of itself sufficient to confute all the pre- 
texts by which the advocates of France 
have so long laboured to perplex the 
question of aggression. 

At that period, Russia had at length 
conceived, as well as ourselves, a natural 
and just alarm for the balance of Europe, 
and applied to us to learn our sentiments 
on the subject. In our answer to this ap- 
plication, we imparted to Russia the 
principles upon which we then acted, and 
we commupicated this answer to Prussia, 
with whom we were connected in defen- 
sive alliance. I will state shortly the 
leading part of those principles. A dis- 
patch was sent from lord Grenville to his 
majesty’s minister in Russia, dated the 
29th Dec. 1792, stating a desire to have 
an explanation set on foot on the subject 
of the war with France, I will read the 
material parts of it: ‘“‘ The two leading 
points on which such explanation will na- 
turally turn, are the line of conduct to be 
followed previous to the commencement 
of hostilities, and with a view, if possible, 
to avert them; and the nature and amount 
of the forces which the powers engaged 
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With respect to the first, it appears on 
the whole, subject, however, to future con- 
sideration and discussion with the other 
powers, that the most adviseable step to 
be taken would be, that sufficient expla- 
nation should be had with the powers at 
war with France, in order to enable those 
not hitherto engaged in the war, to pro- 
pose to that country terms of peace. 
That these terms should be, the with- 
drawing their arms within the limits of 
the French territory: the abandoning 
their conquests; the rescinding any acts 
injurious to the sovereignty or rights of 
any other nations, and the giving, in some 
unequivocal manner, a pledge of their in- 
tention no longer to foment troubles, or 
to excite disturbances against other 
governments. In return for these stipu- 
lations, the different powers of EKu- 
rope, who should be parties to this meas 
sure, might engage to abandon al! mea- 
sures, or views of hostility against France, 
or interference in their internal affairs, 
and to maintain a correspondence and in- 
tercourse- of amity .with the: existing 
powers in that country, with whom such 
& treaty may be concluded. If, on the 
result of this proposal so made by the 
powers acting in concert, these terms 
should not.be accepted by. France, or 
being accepted, should not be satis- 
factorily performed, the different powers 
might then engage themselves to each 
other to enter into active measures for the 
purpose of obtaining the ends in view ; 
and it may be to be considered, whether, in 
such case, they might not reasonably look 
to some indemnity for the expenses and 
hazards to which they would necessarily 
be exposed.” The dispatch then pro- 
ceeded to the second point, that of the 
forces to be employed, on which it is un- 
necessary now to speak. 

Now, Sir, I would really ask any per- 
son who has been, from the beginning, 
the most desirous of avoiding hostilities, 
whether it is possible to conceive any mca- 
sure to be adopted in the situation in 
wage’ we then stood, which could more 
etdlently demonstrate our desire, after 
repeated provocations, to preserve peace, 
on any terms cansistent with our safety; or 
whether any sentiment could now be sug- 
gested which would have more plainly 
marked our moderation, forbearance, and 
sincerity? In saying this, I am not chai- 
lenging the applause and approbation ef 
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my country, because I must now confess 
that we were too slow in anticipating that 
danger, of which we had, perhaps, even 
then sufficient experience, though far 
short, indeed, of that which we now pos- 
sess; and that we might even then have 
seen, what facts bave since but too in- 
contestibly proved, that nothing but 
vigorous and open hostility can afford 
complete and adequate security against 
revolutionary principles, while they retain 
a proportion of power sufficient to furnish 
the means of war. 

I will enlarge no farther on the origin 
of the war. I have read and detailed to 
you a system which was in itself a 
declaration of war against all nations, 
which was so intended, and which has 
been so applied, which has been ex- 
emplified in the extreme peril and 
hazard of almost all who for a moment 
have trusted tu treaty, and which has not 
at this hour overwhelmed Europe in one 
indisctiminate mass of ruin, only because 
we have not indulged, to a fatal extremity, 
that disposition, which we have however 
indulged too far, because we have not con- 
sented to trust to profession and compro- 
mise rather than to our own valour and 
exertion, for security against a system, 
from which we never shall be delivered, 
till either the principle is extinguished, or 
till its strength is exhausted. I might, 
Sir, if I found it necessary, enter into 
much detail upon this part of the subject; 
but at present I only beg leave to express 
my readiness at any time to enter upon it, 
when either my own strength, or the pa- 
tience of the House will admit of it ; but, 
I say, without distinction, against every 
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sovereign, with whom, not even the 
tence of quarrel existed, and forcibly in- 
corporated in the tyranny of one and 
indivisible France. ‘The same system led, 
in the same year, to an aggression against 
the wliole German empire, by the seizure 
of Porentrui, part of the dominions of the 
bishop of Basle. Afterwards, in 1792, 
unpreceded by any declaration of war, 
or any cause of hostility, and in direct 
violation of the solemn pledge to abstain 
from conquest, an attack was made a 
the king of Sardinia, by the seiaure of 
Savoy, for the purpose of incorporating 
it, in like manner, with France. In the 
same year, they had proceeded to the de- 
claration of war against Austria, against 
Prussia, and against the German empire, 
in which they have been justified only on 
@ ground of rooted hostility, combination, 
and league of sovereigns, for the dismem- 
berment of France. I say, that some of 
the documents, brought to support this 
pretence, are spurious and false; I say, 
that even in those that are not so, there is 
not one word to prove the charge princi- 
pally relied upon, that of an intention to 
effect the dismemberment of France, or to 


impose upon it by force, any particular 
constitution. I say, that as as we 
have been able to trace what at 


Pilnitz, the declaration there signed re- 
ferred to the imprisonment of Louis 
16th; its immediate view was, to effect his 
deliverance, if a concert sufficiently ex- 
tensive could be formed with other sove- 
reigns, for that purpose. It left the in- 
ternal state of France to be decided by 
the king restored to his liberty with the 
free consent of the states of his kingdom, 


nation in Europe, and against some out of | and it did not contain one word relative 


Europe, the principle has been faithfully 
applied. You cannot look at the map of 
}.urope, and lay your handupon that coun- 
try against which France has not either 
declared an open and aggressive war, or 
violated some positive treaty, or broken 
some recognized principle of the Jaw of 
nations. 

_ This subject may be divided into va- 
rious periods. There were some acts of 
hostility committed previous to the w 
with this country, and very little inde 
subsequent to that declaration, which ab- 
jured the love of conquest. The attack 
upon the papal state, by the seizure of 
Avignon, in 1791, was accompanied by a 
series of the most atrocious crimes and 
outrages that ever disgraced a revolution. 
Avignon was separated from its lawful 


| to the dismemberment of France. 


In thesubsequent discussions which took 
place in 1792, and which embraced at the 
same time, all the other points of jealousy 
which had arisen between the two coun- 
tries, the declaration of Pilnitz was re- 
ferred to, and explained on the part of 
Austria in a manner precisely conformable 
to what I have now stated ; and the amic- 
able explanations which took place, both 
on this subject and on all the matters in 
dispute, will be found in the official cor- 
respondence between the two courts, 
which has been made public; and it will 
be found also, that as long as the nego- 
tiation continued to be conducted through 
M. Delessart, then minister for foreign af- 
fairs, there was a great prospect that those 
discussions would be amicably terminated, 
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but it is notorious, and has since been 
clearly proved, on the authority of Brissot 
himeelf, that the violent party in France 
considered such an issue of the negotia- 
tion as likely to be fatal to their projects, 
and thought, to use his own words, that 
“‘war was necessary to consolidate the 
revolution.” For the express purpose of 
producing the war, they excited a popular 
tumult in Paris; they insisted upon and 
obtained the dismissal of M. Delessart. 
A new minister was appointed in his room, 
the tone of the negotiation was immedi- 
ately changed, and an ultimatum was sent 
to the emperor, similar to that which was 
afterwards sent to this country, affording 
him no satisfaction on his just grounds of 
complaint, and requiring him, under those 
circumstances, to disarm. The first events 
of the contest proved how much more 
France was prepared for war than Austria, 
and afford a strong confirmation of the 
proposition which I maintain; that no of- 
fensive intention was entertained on the 
part of the latter power. 

War was then declared against Austria; 
a war which I state to be a war of aggres- 
sion on the part of France. The king of 
Prussia had declared, that he should con- 
sider war against the Emperor or empire, 
as war against himself. He had declared, 
that, as a co-estate of the empire, he was 
determined to defend their rights ; that, as 
an ally of the Emperor, he would support 
him to the utmost against any attack ; and 
that, for the sake of his on dominions, 
he telt himself called upon to resist the 
progress of French principles, and to main- 
tain the balance of power in Europe. With 
this notice before them, France declared 
war upon the Emperor, and the war with 
Prussia was the necessary consequence of 
this aggression, both against the Emperor 
and the empire.—The war against the 
king of Sardinia follows next. The de- 
Claration of that war was the seizure of 
Savoy, by an invading army ; and on what 
ground? On that which has been stated 
already. They had found out, by some 
light of nature, that the Rhine and the 
Alps were the natural limits of France. 
Upon that ground Savoy was seized ; and 
Savoy was also incorporated with France. 

Here finishes the history of the wars in 
which France was engaged, antecedent to 
the war with Great Britain, with Holland, 
and with Spain. With respect to Spain, 
we have seen nothing in any part of its 
Conduct, which leads us to suspect, that 


either attachment to religion, or the ties 
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of consanguinity, or regard to the ancient 
2 ea of Europe, was likely to induce 
that court to connect itself in offensive 
war against France. The war was evi- 
dently andincontestably begun by France 
against Spain. The case of Holland is 
so fresh in every man’s recollection, and 
so connected with the immediate causes 
of the war with this country, that it cannot 
require one word of observation. What 
shall I say then on the case of Portugal ? 
I cannot indeed say, that France ever de- 
clared war against that country; I can 
hardly say even that she ever made war, 
but she required them to make a treaty 
of peace, as if they had been at war; she 
obliged them to purchase that treaty ; she 
broke it as soon as it was purchased, and 
she had originally no other ground of 
complaint than this,—that Portugal had 
performed, though inadequately, the en- 
gagement of its ancient defensive alliance 
with this country, in the character of an 
auxiliary ; a conduct which cannot of it- 
self make any power a principal in a war. 

I have now enumerated all the nations 
at war at that period, with the exception 
only of Naples. It can hardly be neces- 
sary to call to the recollection of the 
House, the characteristic feature of revo- 
lutionary principles which was shown, 
even at this early period, in the personal 
insult offered to the king of Naples, by 
the commander of a French squadron, 
riding uncontrolled in the Mediterranean, 
and (while our fleets were yet unarmed) 
threatening destruction to all the coast of 
Italy. It was not till a considerably later 
period that almost all the other nations of 
Europe found themselves equally involved 
in actual hostility: but it 1s not a little 
material to the whole of my argument, 
compared with the statement of the learned 
gentleman, and with that contained in the 
French note, to examine at what period 
this hostility extended itself. It extended 
itself, in the course of 1796, to the states 
of Italy which had hitherto been exempted 
from it. In 1797, it had ended in the de- 
struction of most of them; it had ended 
in the virtual deposition of the king of 
Sardinia, it had ended in the conversion 
of Genoa and Tuscany into democratic 
republics; it had ended in the revolution 
of Venice, in the violation of treaties with 
the new Venetian republic ; and finally, in 
transferring that very republic, the crea- 
ture and vassal of France, to the dominion 
of Austria. 

I observe from the gestures of some 
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hon. gentlemen, that they think we are 
precluded from the use of any argument 
founded on this last transaction. I al- 
ready hear them saying, that it was as 
criminal in Austria to receive, as it was 
in France to give. I am far from de- 
fending or palliating the conduct of Aus- 
tria upon this occasion: but because 
Austria, unable at last to contend with 
the arms of France, was forced to ac- 
cept an unjust and insufficient indemnifi- 
cation from the conquests France had 
made from it, are we to be debarred from 
stating what, on the part of France, was 
not merely an unjust acquisition, but an act 
of the grossest and most aggravated per- 
fidy and cruclty, and one of the most 
striking specimens of that system which 
has been uniformly and indiscriminately 
applied to all the countries which France 
has had within its grasp? This can only 
be said in vindication of France (and it is 
still more a vindication of Austria), that, 
practically speaking, if there is any part 
of this transaction for which Venice itself 
bas reason to be grateful, it can only be 
for the permission to exchange the em- 
braces of Trench fraternity for what is 
called the despotism of Vienna, 

Let these facts, and these dates, be 
compared with what we have heard. The 
hon. gentleman has told us, and the au- 
thor of the note from France has told us 
also, that all the French conquests were 
produced by the operations of the allies. 

t was when they were pressed .on all 
sides, when their own territory was in 
danger, when their own independence 
was in question, when the confederacy 
appeared too strong; it was then they 
used the means with which their power 
and their courage furnished them; and, 
“attacked upon all sides, they carried 
every where their defensive arms.” 
( Vide M. Talleyrand’s note.) Ido not 
wish to misrepresent the learned gentle- 
man, but J understood him to speak of 
this sentiment with approbation ; the sen- 
timent itself is this, that if a nation is 
unjustly attacked in any one quarter by 
others, she cannot stop to consider by 
whom, but must find means of strength 
in other quarters, no matter whcre; and 
is justified in attacking, in her turn, those 
with whom she is at peace, and from 
whom she has received no apecies of 
provocation. 

Sir, | hope I have already proved, ina 
great measure, that no such attack was 
made upon France; but if it was made, 
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I maintain, that the whole’ ground on 
which that argument is founded cannot 
be tolerated. In the name of the laws of 
nature and nations, in the name of every 
thing that is sacred and honourable, I 
demur to that plea, and I tell that hon. 
and jearned gentleman that he would do 
well to look again into the law of nations, 
before he ventures to come to this House 
to give the sanction of his authority to 
so dreadful and execrablea system. [ Mr. 
Erskine here said across the House, that 
he had never maintained such a proposi- 
tion.] I certainly understood this to be 
distinctly the tenor of the learned gen- 
tleman’s argument; but as he tells me he 
did not use it, I take it for granted he 
did not intend to use it: I rejoice that 
he did not: but, at least, then I have a 
right to expect, that the learned gentle 
man should now transfer to the French 
note some of the indignation which he 
has hitherto lavished upon the declara- 
tions of this country. This Brempres 
which the learned gentleman disclaims, 
the French note avows: and I contend, 
without the fear of contradiction, it is 
the principle upon which France has uni- 
formly acted. But while the learned 
gentleman disclaims this ab sa he 
certainly will admit, that he has himself 
assertcd, and maintained in the whole 
course of his argument, that the pressure 
of the war upon France, imposed upon 
her the necessity of those exertions 
which produced most of the enormities 
of the revolution, and most of the enor: 
mities practised against the other coun- 
tries of Europe. ‘The House will recol- 
lect, that, in the year 1796, when all these 
horrors in Italy were beginning, which 
are the strongest illustrations of the ge- 
neral character of the French revolution, 
we had begun that negotiation to which 
the learned gentleman has referred. 
England then possessed numerous con- 
quests; England, though not having at 
that time had the advantage of three of 
her most splendid victories, England, even 
then, appeared undisputed mistress of the 
sea; England, having then engrossed the 
whole wealth of the colonial world ; Eng- 
land, having Jost nothing of its original 
possessions ; England then comes forward, 
proposing general peace, and offering— 
what? Offering the surrender of all that 
it had acquired, in order to obtain= 
what? Not the dismemberment, not the 
partition of ancient France, but the re- 
turn of a part of those conquests, no onc 
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of which could be retained, but in direct 
contradiction to that original and solemn 
pledge which is now referred to, as the 
proof of the just and moderate disposition 
of the French republic. Yet even this 
offer was not sufficient to procure peace, 
or to arrest the progress of France in her 
defensive operations against other un- 
offending countries. From the pages, 
however, of the learned gentleman’s 
pamphlet (which, after all its editions, 
is now fresher in his memory than in that 
of any other person in this House, or in 
the country), he is furnished with an ar- 
gument on the result of the negotiation, 
on which he appears confidently to rely. 
He maintains, that the single point on 
which the negotiation was broken off, was 
the question of the possession of the 
Austrian Netherlands; and that it Is, 
therefore, on that ground only, that the 
war has, since that time, been continued. 
When this subject was before under dis- 
cussion, I stated, and I shall state again 
(notwithstanding the learned gentleman’s 
accusation of my having endeavoured to 
shift the question from its true point), 
that the question, then at issue, was not, 
whether the Netherlands should in fact, 
be restored ; though even on that question 
I am not, like the learned gentleman, un- 
prepared to give any opinion; I am ready 
to say, that to leave that territory in the 
possession of France would be obviously 
dangerous to the interests of this country, 
and is inconsistent with the policy which 
it bas uniformly pursued, at every period 
in which it has concerned itself in the ge- 
neral system of the continent; but it was 
not on the decision of this question of 
expediency and porcys that the issue of 
the negotiation then turned; what was re- 
quired of us by France was, not merely 
that we should acquiesce in her retaining 
the Netherlands, but that, as a prelimi- 
nary to all treaty, and before entering 
upon the discussion of terms, we should 
recognize the principle, that whatever 
France, in time of war, had annexed to 
the republic, must remain inseparable for 
ever, and could not become the subject 
of negotiation. I say that, in refusing 
such a preliminary, we were only resisting 
the claim of France, to arrogate to itself 
the power of controlling, by its own se- 
parate and municipal acts, the rights and 
interests of other countries, and mould- 
ing, at its discretion, a new and gencral 
code of the Jaw of nations. 

{In reviewing the issue of this negotia- 
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tion, it is important: to observe, that 
France, who began by abjuring a love of 
conquest, was desired to give up nothing 
of her own, not even to give up all 
that she had conquered ; that it was of- 
fered to her to receive back all that had 
been conquered from her; and when she 
rejected the negotiation for peace upon 
these grounds, are we then to be told of 
the unrelenting hostility of the combined 
powers, for which France was to revenge 
itself upon other countries, and which is 
to justify the subversion of every esta- 
blished government, and the destruction 
of property, religion, and domestic com- 
fort, from one end of Italy to the other ? 
Such was the effect of the war against 
Modena, against Genoa, against Tuscany, 
against Venice, against Rome, and against 
Naples; all of which she engaged in, orpro- 
secuted, subsequent to this very period. 
After this, in the year 1797, Austria 
had made peace, England, and its ally, 
Portugal (from whom we could expect 
little active assistance, but whom we felt 
it our duty to defend), alone remained in 
the war. In that situation, under the 
pressure of necessity, which I shall not 
disguise, we made another attempt to ne- 
gociate. In 1797, Prussia, Spain, Aus- 
tria, and Naples, having successively made 
peace, the princes of Italy having been 
destroyed, France having surrounded it- 
self, in almost every part in which it is 
not surrounded by the sea, with revolu- 
tionary republics, England made another 
offer of a different nature. It was not now 
a demand that France should restore any 
thing. Austria having made peace upon 
her own terms, England had nothing to 
require with regard to her allies; she 
asked no restitution of the dominions 
added to France in Europe. So far from 
retaining any thing French out of Europe, 
we freely offered them all, demanding 
only, as @ poor compensation, to retain a 
part of what we had acquired by arms, 
from Holland, then identified with France, 
and that part, useless to Holland, and ne- 
cessary for the security of our Indian pos- 


sessions. This proposal also, Sir, was 
proue’ tefused, in a way which the 
earned gentleman himself has not at- 


tempted to justify, indeed of which he has 
spoken with detestation. I wish, since he 
has not finally abjured his duty in this 
House, that that detestation had been 
stated earlier, that he had mixed his own 
voice with the general voice of his coun- 
try, on the result of that negotiation. 
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Let us look at the conduct of France 
immediately subsequent to this period. 
She had spurned at the offers of Great 
Britain; she had reduced her continen- 
tal enemies to the necessity of accept- 
ing a precarious peace; she had (in spite 
of those pledges repeatedly made and upi- 
formly violated) surrounded herself by 
new conquests, on every part of her fron- 
tier but one; that one was Switzerland. 
The first effect of being relieved from the 
war with Austria, of being secured against 
all fears of continental invasion on the 
ancient territory of France, was their un- 
provoked attack against this unoffending 
and devoted country. This was one of 
the scenes which satisfied even those who 
were the most incredulous, that France 
had thrown off the mask, “ if indeed she 
had ever worn it.””* It collected, in one 
view, many of the characteristic features 
of that revolutionary system which I have 
endeavoured totrace. The perfidy which 
alone rendered their arms successful, the 
pretext of which they availed themselves 
to produce division and prepare the en- 
trance of Jacobinism in that country, the 
proposal of armistice, one of the known 
and regular engines of the revolution, 
which was, as usual, the immediate pre- 
lude to military execution, attended with 
cruelty and barbarity of which there are 
few examples: all these are known to the 
world. The country they attacked was 
one which had Jong been the faithful ally 
of France, which, instead of giving cause 
of jealousy to any other power, had been, 
for ages, proverbial for the simplicity and 
innocence of its manners, and which had 
acquired and preserved the esteem of all 
the nations of Europe; which had almost, 
by the common consent of mankind, been 
exempted from the sound of war, and 
marked out as a land of Goshen, safe and 
untouched in the midst of surrounding 
calamities. 

Look then at the fate of Switzerland, 
at the circumstances which led to its de- 
struction, add this instance to the cata- 
logue of aggression against all Europe, 
and then tell me whether the system I 
have described has not been prosecuted 
with an unrelenting spirit, which cannot 
be subdued in adversity, which cannot be 
appeased in prosperity, which neither so- 
lemn professions, nor the general law of 
nations, nor the obligation of treaties 
(whether previous to the revolution or 
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subsequent to it), could restrain from the 
subversion of every state into which, either 
by force or fraud, their arms could pene- 
trate. Then tell me, whether the disasters 
of Europe are to be charged upon the 
provocation of this country and its allies, 
or on the inherent principle of the French 
revolution, of which the natural result 
produced so much misery and carnage in 
France, and carried desolation and terror 
over so large a portion of the world. 

Sir, much as I have now stated, I have 
not finished the catalogue. America al- 
most as much as Switzerland, perhaps, 
contributed to that change, which has 
taken place in the minds of those who 
were originally partial to the principles of 
the French government. The hostility 
against America followed a long course of 
neutrality adhered to, under the strongest 
provocations, or rather of repeated com- 
pliance to France, with which we might 
well have been dissatisfied. It was on the 
face of it, unjust and wanton ; and it was 
accompanied by those instances of sordid 
corruption which shocked and disgusted 
even the enthusiastic admirers of revolu- 
tionary purity, and threw a new light on 
the genius of revolutionary government. 

After this, it remains only shortly to re- 
mind gentlemen of the aggression against 
Egypt, not omitting, however, to notice 
the capture of Malta, in the way to Egypt. 
Inconsiderable as that island may be 
thought, compared with the scenes we 
have witnessed, let it be remembered, that 
it is an island of which the government 
had long been recognized by every state 
of Europe, against which France pre- 
tended no cause of war, and whose inde- 
pendence was as dear to itself and as sa- 
cred as that of any country in Europe. 
It was in fact not unimportant from its 
local situation to the other powers of Eu- 
rope, but in proportion as any man may 
diminish its importance, the instance will 
only serve the more to illustrate and con- 
firm the proposition which I have main- 
tained.—The all-searching eye of the 
French revolution louks to every part of 
Europe, and every quarter of the world, 
in which can be found an object either of 
acquisition or plunder. Nothing is too 
great for the temerity of its ambition, no- 
thing too small or insignificant for the 
grasp of its rapacity. From hence Buo- 
naparté and his army proceeded to Egypt. 
The attack was made, pretences were held 
out to the natives of that country m the 
name of the French king, whom they had 
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rourdered; they pretended to have the 
approbation of the grand seignior, whose 
territories they.were violating; their pro- 
ject was carried on under the profession 
of a zeal for Mahometanism; it was car- 
ried on by proclaiming that France had 
been reconciled to the Mussulman faith, 
had abjured that of Christianity, or, as he 
in his impious language termed it, of ‘ the 
sect of the Messiah.” 

The only.plea which they have since 
held out to colour this atrocious invasion 
of a neutral and friendly territory, is, that 
it was the road to attack the English 
power in India. It is most unquestionably 
true, that this was one and a principal 
cause of this unparalleled outrage; but 
another, and an equally substantial cause 
(as appears by their own statements), 
was the division and partition of the terri- 
tories of what they thought a falling power. 
It is impossible to dismiss this subject 
without observing that this attack against 
Feyp was accompanied by an attack upon 
the British possessions in India, made on 
true revolutionary principles. In Europe, 
the propagation of the principles of France 
bad uniformly prepared the way for the 
progress of its arms. To India, the lovers 
of peace had sent the messengers of Jaco- 
binism, for the purpose of inculcating war 
in those distant regions, on Jacobin prin- 
ciples, and of forming Jacobin clubs, which 
they actually succeeded in establishing, 
and which in most respects resembled the 
European model, but which were distin- 
guished by this peculiarity, that they were 
required to swear in one Greath, hatred to 
tyranny, the love of liberty, and the de- 
struction of all kings and sovereigns—ez- 
cept the good and faithful ally of the French 
republic, CiT1zEN TIPPoo. 

What then was the nature of this 
system? Was it any thing but what I 
have stated it to be; an insatiable love of 
aggrandisement, an implacable spirit of 
destruction directed against all the civil 
and religious institutions of every country? 
This is the first moving and acting spirit 
of the French revolution ; this is the spirit 
which animated it at its birth, and this is 
the spirit which will not desert it till 
the moment of its dissolution, ‘* which 
grew with its growth, which strengthened 
with its strength,” but which has not 
abated under its misfortunes, nor declined 
In its decay; it has been invariably the 
same in every period, operating more or 
less, according as accident or circum- 
stances might assist it, but it has been 
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inherent in the revolution im all its stages, 
it has equally belonged to Brissot, to 
Robespierre, to Tallien, to Reubel, to 
Barras, and to every one of the leaders of 
the Directory, but to none more than to 
Buonaparté, in whom now all their powers 
are united. What are its characters? 
Can it be accident that produced theny? 
No, it is only from the alliance of the most 
horrid principles with the most horrid 
means, that such miseries could have 
been brought upon Europe. It is this 
paradox, which we must always keep in 
mind when we are discussing any question 
relative to the effects of the French revo- 
lution. Groaning under every degree of 
misery, the victim of its own crimes, and’ 
as I once before expressed it m this House, 
asking pardon of God and of man for the 
miseries which it has brought upon itself 
and others, France still retains (while it 
has neither left means of comfort, nor 
almost of subsistence to its own inhabit- 
ants) new and unexampled means of an- 
noyance and destruction against all the 
other powers of Europe. 

Its first fundamental principle was, to 
bribe the poor against the rich, by pro- 
posing to transfer into new hands, on the 
delusive notion of equality, and in breach 
of every principle of justice, the whole 
property of the country; the practical 
application of this principle was, to devote 
the whole of that property to indiscrimi- 
nate plunder, and to make it the founda- 
tion of a revolutionary system of finance, 
productive in proportion to the misery 
and desolation which it created. It has 
been accompanied by an unwearied spirit 
of proselytism, diffusing itself over all 
the nations of the earth; a spirit which 
can apply itself to all circumstances 
and all situations, which can furnish 
a list of grievances, and hold out a pro- 
mise of redress equally to all nations, 
which inspired the teachers of French 
rash with the hope of alike recommend- 
ing themselves to those who live under 
the feudal code of the German empire; 
to the various states of Italy, under all 
their different institutions; to the old re- 
publicans of Holland, and to the new re- 
publicans of America; to the catholic of 
Ireland, whom it was to deliver from pro- 
testant usurpation; to the protestant of 
Switzerland, ‘whom it was to deliver from 
popish superstition; and to the mussulman 
of Egypt, whom it was to deliver from 
Christian persecution; to the remote In- 
dian, blindly bigotted to his ancient insti« 
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tutions; and to the natives of Great Bri- 
tain, enjoying the perfection of practical 
freedom, and justly attached to their con- 
stitution, from the joint result of habit, of 
reason, and of experience. The last and 
distinguishing feature is a perfidy, which 


nothing can bind, which no tie of treaty, - 


no sense of the principles generally re- 
ceived among nations, no obligation, hu- 
man or divine, can restrain. Thus quali- 
fied, thus armed for destruction, the genius 
of the French revolution marched forth, 
the terror and dismay of the world. 
Every nation has in its turn been the 
witness, many have been the victims of its 
principles, and it is left for us to decide, 
whether we will compromise with such a 
danger, while we have yet resources to 
supply the sinews of war, while the heart 
and spirit of the country is yet unbroken, 
and while we have the means of calling 
forth and supporting a powerful co-opera- 
tion in Europe. 

Much more might be said on this part 
of the subject ; but if what I have said al- 
ready is a faithful, though only an imper- 
fect sketch of those excesses and out- 
rages, which even history itself will here- 
after be unable fully to record, and a just 
representation of the principle and source 
from which they originated, will any man 
say that we ought to accept a precarious 
security against so tremendous a danger ? 
Much more will he pretend, after the ex- 
aura of all that has passed, in the dif- 

erent stages of the ['rench revolution, 

that we ought to be deterred from prob- 
ing this great question to the bottom, 
and from examining, without ceremony or 
disguise, whether the change which has 
recently taken place in France, is suffi- 
cient now to give security, not against a 
common danger, but against such a dan- 
ger as that which I have described? 

In examining this part of the subject, 
Jet it be remembered, that there is one 
other characteristic of the French revolu- 
tion, as striking as its dreadful and des- 
tructive principles, I mean the instability 
of its government, which has been of itself 
sufficient to destroy all reliance, if any 
such reliance could, at any time, have 
been placed on the good faith of any of 
its rulers. Such has been the incredible 
rapidity with which the revolutions in 
France have succeeded each other, that I 
believe the names of those who have suc- 
cessively exercised absolute power, under 
the pretence of liberty, are to be numbered 
by the years of the revolution; and each 
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of the new constitutions, which, under the 
same pretence, has, in its turn, been tm- 
posed by force on France, every one of 
which alike was fuunded upon principles 
which professed to be universal, and was 
intended to be established and perpetuated 
among all the nations of the earth—each 
of these will be found; upon an average, 
to have had about two years, as the period 
of its duration. | 

Under this revolutionary system, ac- 
companied with this perpetual fluctua- 
tion and change, both in the form of 
the government and in the persons of 
the rulers, what is the security which 
has hitherto existed, and what new secu- 
rity is now offered? Before an answer is 
given to this question, let me sum up the 
history of all the revolutionary govern- 
ments of France, and of their characters in 
relation to other powers, in words more 
emphatical than any which I could use— 
the memorable words pronounced, on the 
eve of this last constitution, by the orator* 
who was selected to report to an assem- 
bly, surrounded by a file of grenadiers, 
the new form of liberty which it was des- 
tined to enjoy under the auspices of ge- 
neral Buonaparté. From this reporter the 
mouth and organ of the new government, 
we learn this important lesson:—" It is 
easy to conceive why peace was not con- 
cluded before the establishment of the 
constitutional government. ‘The only go- 
vernment which then existed, described 
itself as revolutionary; it was, in fact, 
only the tyranny of a few men who were 
soon overthrown by others, and it conse- 
quently presented no stability of princi- 
ples or of views, no security either with 
respect to men, or with respect to things. 
It should seem that that stability and that 
security ought to have existed from the 
establishment, and as the effect, of the 
constitutional system; and yet they did 
not exist more, perhaps even less, than 
they had done before. In truth, we did 
make some partial treaties, we signed a 
continental peace, and a general congress 
was held to confirm it; but these treaties, 
these diplomatic conferences, appear to 
have been the source of a new war, more 
inveterate and more bloody tlian before. 
—Before the 18th Fructidor (4th Sep- 
tember) of the 5th year, the French go- 
vernment exhibited to forcign nations so 


* Vide Speech of Boulay de la Meurthe, in 
the Council of Five Hundred, at St. Cloud, 
19th Brumaire (9th November), 1799. 
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‘uncertain an existence,. that they refused 
to treat with it. After this great event, 
the whole power was absorbed in the Di- 
rectory ; the legislative body can hardly 
be said to have existed: treaties of peace 
were broken, and war carried every where, 
without that body having any share in 
those measures. The same Directory, 
after having intimidated all Europe, and 
destroyed, at its pleasure, several govern- 
ments, neither knowing how to make peace 
or war, or how even to establish itself, 
was overturned by a breath, on the 13th 
Prairial (18th June), to make room for 
other men, influenced, perhaps, by dif- 
ferent views, or who might be governed 
by diferent principles. Judging then, 
only from notorious facts, the French go- 
vernment must be considered as exhibiting 
nothing fixed, neither in respect to men 
or to things.” Here, then, is the picture, 
down to the period of the last revolution, 
of the state of France under all its suc- 
cessive governments! 
_ Having taken a view of what it was, 
Jet us now examine what itis. In the 
first place, we see, as has been truly 
stated, a change in the description and 
form of the sovereign authority ; a su- 
preme power is placed at the head of this 
nominal republic, with a more open avowal 
of military despotism than at any former 
period; with a more open and undisguised 
_abandonment of the names and pretences 
‘under which that despotism long at- 
tempted to conceal itself. ‘The different 
institutions, republican in their form and 
appearance, which were before the instru- 
ments of that despotism, are now annihi- 
lated ; they have given way to the abso- 
lute power of one man, concentrating in 
hims elf all the authority of the state, and 
differing from other monarchs only in this, 
that, as my hon. friend (Mr. Sane) 
truly stated it, he wields a sword instea 
ofasceptre. What then is the confidence 
we are to derive either from the frame of 
the government, or from the character 
and past conduct of the person who is 
now the absolute ruler of France? Had 
we seen a man of whom we had no pre- 
vious knowledge, suddenly invested with 
the sovereign authority of the country ; 
invested with the power of taxation, with 
the power of the sword, the power of war 
and peace, the unlimited power of com- 


anding the resources, of disposing of the’ 


lives and fortunes of every man in France; 

if we had seen, at the same moment, all 

, the inferior machinery of the revolution, 
[VOL. XXXIV. ] 
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which, under the variety of successive 


shocks, had kept the system in motion, 
still remaining entire, all that, by requisition 


and plunder, had given activity to the re- 
volutionary system of finance, and had 
furnished the means of creating an army, 
by converting every man, who was of age 
to bear arms, into a soldier, not for the 
defence of his own country, but for the 
sake of carrying unprovoked war into 
surrounding countries; if we had secn all 
the subordinate instruments of Jacobin 
power subsisting in their full force, and 
retaining (to use the French phrase) all 
their original organization ; and had then 
observed this single change in the conduct 
of their affairs, that there was now one 
man with no rival to thwart his measures, 
no colleague to divide his powers, no 
council to control his operations, no li- 
berty of speaking or writing, no expres- 
sion of public opinion to check or influ- 
ence his conduct; under such circum- 
stances, should we be wrong to pause, or 
wait for the evidence of facts and expe- 
rience, before we consented to trust our 
safety to the forbearance of a single man, 
in such a situation, and to relinquish those 
means of defence which have hitherto 
carried us safe through all the storms of 
the revolution? if we were to ask what 
are the principles and character of this 
stranger, to whom fortune has suddenly 
committed the concerns of a great and 
powerful nation? 

But is this the actual state of the present 
question? Are we talking of a stranger 
of whom we have heard nothing? No, 
Sir; we have heard of him; we, and 
Europe, and the world, have heard both 
of him and of the satellites by whom he is 
surrounded ; and itis impossible to discuss 
fairly the propriety of any answer which 
could be returned to his overtures of ne- 
gotiation, without taking into considera- 
tion the inferences to be drawn from his 

ersonal character and conduct. I know 


‘itis the fashion with some gentlemen to 


represent any reference to topics of this 
nature as invidious and irritating; but 
the truth is, that they rise unavoidably 
out of the very nature of the question. 
Would it have been possible for minis- 
ters to discharge their duty, in offering 


wheir advice to their sovereign, either 


for accepting or declining negotiation, 

without taking into their account the 

reliance to be placed on the disposition 

and the principles of the person, on whose 

disposition and principles the security to 
[4 Q] | 
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be obtained by treaty, must, in the present 
circumstances, principally depend? or 
would they act honestly or candidly to- 
wards parliament and towards the country, 
if, having been guided by these consi- 
derations, they forbore to state publicly 
and distinctly the real grounds which have 
influenced their decision; and if, from a 
false delicacy and groundless timidity, 
they purposely declined an examination 
of a point, the most essential towards 
enabling parliament to form a just deter- 
mination on so important a subject ? 

What opinion, then, are we led to form 
of the pretensions of the consul to those 
particular qualities which, in the official 
note, are represented as affording us, from 
his personal character, the surest pledge 
of peace? We are told, this is his second 
attempt at general pacification. Let us 
sce, for a moment, how this second attempt 
has been conducted. There is, indeed, as 
the learned gentleman has ‘said, a word 
in the first declaration which refers to 
general peace, and which states this to 
be the second time in which the consul 
has endeavoured to accomplish that object. 
We thought fit, for the reasons which 
have been assigned, to decline altogether 
the proposal of treating, under the present 
circumstances ; but we, at the same time, 
expressly stated, that, whenever the mo- 
ment for treaty should arrive, we would 
in no case treat, but in conjunction with 
our allies. Our general refusal to nego- 
tiate at the present moment did not pre- 
vent the consul from renewing his over- 
tures; but were they renewed for the 
purpose of general pacification? Though 
the had hinted at general peace in the 
terms of his first note; though we had 
shown, by our answer, that we deemed 
negotiation, ever. for general peace, at 
this moment, inadmissible; though we 
_added, that, even at any future period, 
we would treat only in conjunction with 
our allies; what was the proposal con- 
tained in his last note?—To treat, not for 
general peace, but fora separate peace 
between Great Britain and France. 

Such was the second attempt to effect 
general pacification: a proposal for a 
separate treaty with Great Britain. What 
had been the first? The conclusion of 
separate treaty with Austria; and, 
addition to this fact, there are two anec- 
dotes connected with the conclusion of 
thistreaty, which are sufficient to illustrate 
the disposition of this pacificator of Eu- 
rope. This very treaty of Campo Formio 
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was ostentatiously professed to be con- 
cluded with the Emperor, for the purpose 
of enabling Buonaparté to take the com- 
mand of the army of England, and to 
dictate a separate peace with this country 
on the-banks of the Thames. 
is this additional circumstance, singular 
beyond all conception, considering that 
we are now referred to the treaty of 
Campo Formio as a proof of the 
disposition of the consul to gene 
he sent his two confidential and chosen 
friends, Berthier and Monge, charged to 
communicate to the Directory this treaty 
of Campo Formio; to announce to them, 
that one enemy was humbled, that the 
war with Austria was terminated, and 
therefore, that now was the moment to 
prosecute their operations against this 
country; they used, on this occasion, the 
memorable words, “ the kingdom of Great 
Britain and the French republic cannot 
exist together.” 
solemn declaration of the deputies and 
ambassadors of Buonaparté himself, offer- 


But there 


onal 
peace : 


This, I say, was the 


ing to the Directory the first fruits of ths 


first attempt at general pacification. 


So much for his disposition towards 


general pacification: let us look next at 
the part he has taken in the different 
stages of the French revolution, and let 


us then judge whether we are to look to 


him, as the security against revolutionary 
principles; let us determine what reliance 


we can place on his engagements with 
other countries, when we see how he has 
observed his engagements to his own. 
When the constitution of the third year 
was established under Barras, that consti- 
tution was imposed by the arms of Buo- 
naparté, then commanding the army of 
the triumvirate in Paris. To that consti- 
tution he then swore fidelity. How often 
he has repeated the same oath, I know 
not; but twice at least, we know that he 
has not only repeated it himself, but ten- 
dered it to others, under circumstances 
too striking not to be stated. 

Sir, the House cannot have forgotten 
the revolution of the fourth of September, 
which produced the dismissal of lord 
Malmsbury from Lisle. How was that 
revolution procured? It was procared 
chiefly by the promise of Buonaparté (in 
the name of his army), decidedly to 
support the Directory in those measures 
which led to the infringement and violation 
of every thing that the authors of the 
constitution of 1795, or its adherents, 
could consider as fundamental, and which 
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established a system of despotism inferior 
only to that now realized in his own person. 
Immediately before this event, in the 
midst of the desolation and bloodshed of 
Italy, he had received the sacred present 
of new banners from the Directory ; he 
delivered them to his army with this ex- 
hortation : «* Let us swear, fellow soldiers, 
by the manes of the patriots who have 
died by our side, eternal hatred to the 
enemies of the constitution of the third 
year: That very constitution which he 
soon after enabled the Directory to violate, 
and which, at the head of his grenadiers, 
he has now finally destroyed. Sir, that 
oath was again renewed, in the midst of 
that very scene to which I have last re- 
ferred ; the oath of fidelity to the consti- 
tution of the third year was administered 
to all the members of the assembly then 
sitting (under the terror of the bayonet), 
as the solemn preparation for the business 
-of the day ; and the morning was ushered 
in with swearing attachment to the con- 
stitution, that the evening might close 
with its destruction. 

If we carry our views out of France, 
and look at the dreadful catalogue of all 
the breaches of treaty, all the acts of 
perfidy at which I have only glanced, and 
which are precisely commensurate with 
the number of treaties which the republic 
have made (for 1 have sought in vain for 
any one which it has made and which it 
has not broken) ; if we trace the history 
of them all from the beginning of the re- 
volution to the present time, or if we 
select those which have been accompa- 
nied by the most atrocious cruclty, and 
marked the most strongly with the cha- 
racteristic features of the revolution, the 
name of Buonaparté will be found allied 
to more of them than that of any other 
that can be handed down in the history 
of the crimes and miseries of the last ten 
years. His name will be recorded with 
the horrors committed in Italy, in the 
memorable campaign of 1796 and 1797, 
in the Milanese, in Genoa, in Modena, in 
Tuscany, in Rome, and in Venice. 

His entrance into Lombardy was an- 
nounced by a solemn proclamation, issued 
on the 27th of April, 1796, which termi- 
nated with these words: ‘ Nations of 
Italy! the French army is come to break 
your chains ; the French are the friends 
. the people in every country; your re- 
igion, your property, your customs, shall 
be res ected,” This eal followed by a 
Second proclamation, dated from Milan, 
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20th of May, and signed ‘ Buonaparté,’’ 
in these terms: ‘ Respect for property 
and personal security, respect for the 
religion of countries ; these are the senti- 
ments of the government of the French 
republic, and of the army of Italy. The 
French, victorious, consider the nations of 
Lombardy as their brothers.” In testi- 
mony of this fraternity, and to fulfil the 
solemn pledge of respecting property, 
this very proclamation imposed on the 
Milanese a provisional contribution to the 
amount of twenty millions of livres, or 
near one million sterling ; and successive 
exactions were afterwards levied on that 
single state to the amount, in the whole, 
of near six millions sterling. The regard 
to religion and to the customs of the 
country was manifested with the same 
scrupulous fidelity. The churches were 
given up to indiscriminate plunder. Every 
religious and charitable fund, every public 
treasure was confiscated. The country 
was made the scene of every species of 
disorder and rapine. The priests, the 
established form of worship, all the objects 
of religious reverence, were openly in- 
sulted by the French troops; at Pavia, 
particularly, the tomb of St. Augustine, 
which the inhabitants were accustomed 
to view with peculiar veneration, was mu- 
tilated and defaced. This last provoce- 
tion having roused the resentment of the 
people, they flew to arms, surrounded the 
French garrison, and took them prisoners, 
but carefully abstained from offering any 
violence to a single soldier. In revenge 
for this conduct, Buonaparté, then on his 
march to the Mincio, suddenly returned, 
collected his troops, and carried the ex- 
tremity of military execution over the 
country: he burnt the town of Benasco, 
and massacred eight hundred of its inha- 
bitants ; he marched to Pavia, took it by 
storm, and delivered it over to general 
plunder, and published, at the same mo- 
ment, a proclamation of the 26th of May, 
ordering his troops to shoot all those who 
had not laid down their arms, and taken 
an oath of obedience, and to burn every 
village where the tocsin should be sounded, 
and to put its inhabitants to death. 

The transactions with Modena were on 
a smaller scale, but in the same character. 
Buonaparté began by signing a treaty, by 
which the duke of Modena was to pay 
twelve millions of livres, and neutrality 
was promised him in return; this was 
soon followed by the personal arrest of 
the duke, and by a fresh extortion of two 
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hundred thousand sequins; after this he 
was permitted, on the payment of a further 
sum, to sign another treaty, called a Con- 
vention de Sureté, which was, of course, 
only the prelude to the repetition of 
similar exactions. Nearly at the same 
period, in violation of the rights of neu- 
trality, and of the treaty which had been 
concluded between the French republic 
and the grand duke of Tuscany in the 
preceding year, and in breach of a posi- 
tive promise given only a few days before, 
the French army forcibly took possession 
of Leghorn, for the purpose of seizing 
the British property which was deposited 
there, and confiscating it as prize; and 
shortly after, when Buonaparté agreed to 
evacuate Leghorn in return for the eva- 
cuation of the island of Elbe, which was 
in the | pean of the British troops, he 
insisted upon a separate article, by which, 
in addition to the plunder before obtained, 
by the infraction of the Jaw of nations, it 
was stipulated, that the grand duke should 
pay to the French the expense which 
they had incurred by this invasion of his 
territory. 

In the proceedings towards Genoa, we 
shall find not only a continuation of the 
same system of extortion and plunder (in 
violation of the solemn pledge contained 
in the proclamations already referred to), 
but a striking instance of the revolutionary 
means employed for the destruction of 
independent governments. A French mi- 
nister Was at that time resident at Genoa, 
which was acknowledged by France to be 
in a state of neutrality and friendship: in 
breach of this neutrality, Buonaparté 
began, in the year 1796, with the demand 
_of a loan; he afterwards, from the month 
of September, required and enforced the 
payment of a monthly subsidy, to the 
amount which he thought proper to sti- 
aay ; these exactions were accompanied 

y repeated assurances and protestations 
of friendship; they were followed, in 
May 1797, by a conspiracy against the 
government, fomented by the emissarics 
of the French embassy, and conducted by 
the partisans of France, encouraged and 
afterwards protected by the French mi- 
nister. The conspirators failed in their 
first attempt; overpowered by the courage 
and voluntary exertions of the inhabitants, 
their force was dispersed, and many of 
thcir number were arrested. Buonaparté 
instantly considered the defeat of the 
vidi Silat as an act of aggression against 
the French republic ; he dispatched an 
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aid-de-camp with an order to the senaté 
of this independent state ; first, to release 
all the French who were detained; se- 
condly, to punish those who had arrested 
them; thirdly, to declare, that they had 
had no share in the insurrection; and 
fourthly, to disarm the people. Several 
French prisoners were immediately re- 
leased, and a proclamation was preparing 
to disarm the inhabitants, when, by @ 
second note, Buonaparté required the 
arrest of the three inquisitors of state, 
and immediate alterations in the consti- 
tution ; he accompanied this with an order 
to the French minister to quit Genoa, if 
his commands were not immediately car- 
ried into execution; at the same moment 
his troops entered the territory of the 
republic, and shortly after the councils, 
intimidated and overpowered, abdicated 
their functions. Three deputies were 
then sent to Buonaparté to receive from 
him a new constitution: on the 6th of 
June, after the conferences at Montebello, 
he signed a convention, or rather issued 
a decree, by which he fixed the new form 
of their government; he himself named 
provisionally all the members who were 
to compose it, and he required the pay- 
ment of seven millions of livres, as the 
price of the subversion of their constitu- 
tion, and their independence. These 
transactions require but one short com- 
ment: it is to be found in the official 
account given of them at Paris, which is 
in these memorable words: ‘ General 
Buonaparté has pursued the only line of 
conduct which could be allowed in the 
representative of a nation, which has sup- 
ported the war only to procure the solemn 
acknowledgment of the right of nations, 
to change the form of their government. 
He contributed nothing towards the re- 
volution of Genoa, but he seized the first 
moment to acknowledge the new govern- 
ment, as soon as he saw that it was the 
result of the wishes of the people.’’* 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the wanton 
attacks against Rome under the direction 
of Buonapaté himeclf, in the year 1796, 
and in the beginning of 1797, which led 
first, to the treaty of Tolentino, con- 
cluded by Buonaparté, in which, by enor- 
mous sacrifices, the pope was allowed to 


purchase the acknowledgment of his au- 


thority, as a sovereign prince; and se- 
condly, to the violation of that very treaty, 
and to the subversion of the papal autho- 


* Redacteur Official, June 50, 1797. 
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tity by Joseph Buonaparté, the brother 
and the agent of the general, and the mi- 
nister of the French republic to the holy 
see: a transaction accompanied by out- 
rages and insults towards the pious and 
venerable pontiff (in spite of the sanctity 
of his age and the unsullied purity of his 
character), which even to a protestant, 
scemed hardly short of the guilt of sa- 
crilege. 

But of all the disgusting and tragical 
scenes which took ae in ¥taly, in the 
course of the period I am describing, those 
which passed at Venice are perhaps the 
most striking, and the most characteristic : 
in May, 1796, the French army, under 
Buonaparté, in the full tide of its success 
against the Austrians, first approached 
the territories of this republic, which, 
from the commencement of the war, had 
observed a rigid neutrality. Their en- 
trance on these territories was, as usual, 
accompanied by a solemn proclamation 
fn the name of their general, ‘* Buona- 
parté to the Republic of Venice.” * It is 
to deliver the finest country in Europe 
from the iron yoke of the proud house of 
Austria, that the French army has braved 
obstacles the most difficult to surmount. 
Victory in union with justice has crowned 
its efforts. The wreck’ of the enemy’s 
army has retired behind the Mincio. The 
French army, in order to follow them, 
passes over the territory of the republic 
of Venice; but it will never forget, that 
ancient friendship unites the two republics. 
Religion, government, customs, and pro- 
perty, shall be respected. That the people 
may be without apprehension, the most 
severe discipline shall be maintained. All 
that may be provided for the army shall 
be faithfully paid for in money. The 
general-in-chief engages the officers of the 
republic of Venice, the magistrates, and 
the priests, to make known these senti- 
ments to the people, in order, that con- 
fidence may cement that friendship which 
has so long united the two nations, faith- 
ful in the path of honour, as in that of 
victory. The French soldier is terrible 
only to the enemies of his liberty and his 
government. Buonaparté.” 

This proclamation was followed by ex- 
actions similar to those which were prac- 
tised against Genoa, by the renewal of 
similar professions of friendship, and the 
use of similar means to excite insurrec- 
tions. At length, in the spring of 1797, 
occasion was taken from disturbances thus 
excited, to forge, in the name of the Ve- 
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netian government, a proclamation,® hos- 
tile to France; and this proceeding was 
made the ground for military execution 
against the country, and for effecting by 
force the subversion of its ancient go~ - 
vernment, and the establishment of the 
democratic forms of the French revolution. 
This revolution was sealed by a treaty, 
signed in May 1797, between Buonaparté 
and commissioners appointed on the part 
of the new and revolutionary government 
of Venice. By the second and third 
secret articles of this treaty, Venice agreed 
to give as a ransom, to secure Itself against 
all farther exactions or demands, the sum 
of three millions of livres in money, the 
value of three millions more in articles of 
naval supply, and three ships of the line; 
and it received in return the assurances 
of the friendship and support of the 
French republic. Immediately after the 
signature of this treaty, the arsenal, the 
library, and the palace of St. Marc, were 
ransacked and plundered, and heavy addi- 
tional contributions were imposed upon its 
inhabitants: and, in not more than four 
months afterwards, this very republic of 
Venice, united by alliance to France, the 
creature of Buonaparté himself, from 
whom it had received the present of 
French liberty, was, by the same Buona- 
parté, transferred, under the treaty of 
Campo Formio, to ‘that iron yoke of 
the proud house of Austria,” to deliver it 
from which he had represented m his tirst 
proclamation to be the great object of all 
his operations. 

Sir, all this is followed by the memora- 
ble expedition into Egypt, which 1 men- 
tion, not merely because it forms a prin- 
ipal article in the catalogue of those acts 
é violence and perfidy in which Buona- 
art¢ has been engaged; not merely be- 
cause it was an enterprise peculiarly his 
own, of which he was himself the planner, 
the executor, and the betrayer; but chiefiy 
because, when from thence he retires toa 
different scene to take possession of anew 
throne, from which he 1s to speak upon an 
equality with the kings and governors of 
Europe, he leaves behind him, at the mo- ~ 
ment of his departure, a specimen, which 
cannot be mistaken, of his principles of 
negotiation. The intercepted correspon- 
dence, which has been alluded to in this 
debate, seems to afford the strongest 
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ground to believe, that his offers to the 
Turkish government to evacuate Egypt 
were made solely with a view ‘to gain 
time ;*”’ that the ratification of any treaty 
. on this subject was to be delayed with the 
wiew of finally eluding its performance, if 
any change of circumstances favourable 
to the French should occur in the interval. 
But whatever gentlemen may think of the 
intention with which these offers were 
made, there will at least be no question 
with respect to the credit due to those 
professions by which he endeavoured to 
rove, in Egypt, his pacific dispositions. 
e expressly enjoins his successor, strongly 
and steadily to insist in all his intercourse 
with the Turks, that he came to Egypt 
-with no hostile design, and that he never 
meant to keep possession of the country ; 
while, on the opposite page of the same 
instructions, he states in the most unequi- 
vocal manner his regret at the discomfi- 
ture of his favourite project of colonizing 
Egypt, and of maintaining it as a territo- 
rial acquisition. Now, Sir, if in any note 
addressed to the grand vizier, or the 
sultan, Buonaparté bad claimed credit for 
the sincerity of his professions, that he 
forcibly invaded Egypt with no view hos- 
tile to Turkey, and solely for the purpose 
.of molesting the British interests; is there 
‘any one argument now used to induce us 
to believe his present professions to us, 
which might not have been equally urged 
on that occasion to the Turkish govern- 
ment? Would not those professions have 
been equally supported by solemn asseve- 
rations, by the same reference which is 
now made to personal character, with this 
single difference, that they would then 
have been accompanied with one instance 
less of that perfidy, which we have had 
occasion to trace in this very transaction? 
It is unnecessary to say more with re- 
spect to the credit due to his professions, 
or the reliance to be placed on his general 
character ; but it will, perhaps, be argued, 
that, whatever may be his character, or 
whatever has been his past conduct, he 
has now an interest in making and pre- 
serving peace. That he has an interest 
in making peace is at best but a doubtful 
proposition, and that he has an interest in 
reserving it is still more uncertain. That 
it is his interest to negotiate, I do not in- 
deed deny : it is his interest above all to 
engage this country in separate negotia- 
tion, in order to loosen and dissolve the 
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whole system of confederacy on the con- 
tinent, to palsy, at once, the arms of Russia 
or of Austria, or of any other country that 
might look to you for support; and then 
either to break off his separate treaty, or 
if he should have concluded it, to apply 
the lesson which is taught in his school of 
policy in Egypt; and to revive, at his 
pleasure, those claims of indemnification 
which may have been reserved to some hap- 
pier deta 

This is precisely the interest which he 
has in negotiation; but on what grounds 
are we to be convinced that he has an in- 
terest in concluding and observing a solid 
and permanent pacification? Under all the 
circumstances of his personal character, 
and his newly acnuired’ power, what other 
security has he for retaining that power, 
but the sword? His hold upon France is 
the sword, and he has no other. Is he 
connected with the soil, or with the ha- 
bits, the affections, or the prejudices of 
the country? He is a stranger, a foreigner, 
and an usurper ; he unites in his own per- 
son every thing that a pure republican must 
detest ; every thing that an enraged Jaco- 
bin has abjured; every thing that a sincere 
and faithful royalist must feel as an insult. 
If he is opposed at any time in his career, 
what is his appeal ? He appeals to his for- 
tune; in other words, to his army and his 
sword. Placing, then, his whole reliance 
upon military support, can he afford to let 
his military renown pass away, to let his 
laurels wither, to let the memory of his 
achievements sink in obscurity? is it cer- 
tain that with his army confined within 
France, and restrained from inroads upon 
her neighbours, he can maintain, at his 
devotion, a force sufficiently numerous to 
support his power? Having no object but 
the possession of absolute dominion, no 
passion but military glory, is it certain, 
that he can feel such an interest in per- 
manent peace as would justify us in layin 
down our arms, reducing our expense, an 
relinquishing our means of security, on 
the faith of his engagements? Do we be- 
lieve, that after the conclusion of peace, 
he would not still sigh over the last tro- 
phies of Egypt, wrested from him by the 
celebrated victory of Aboukir, and the 
brilliant exertions of that heroic band of 
British seamen, whose influence and ex- 
ample rendered the Turkish troops invin- 
cible at Acre? Can he forget, that the 
effect of these exploits enabled Austria 
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from France all which she had acquired 
by his victories, to dissolve the charm, 
which, for a time, fascinated Europe, and 
to show that their generals, contending in 
a just cause, could efface, even by their 
success and their military glory, the most 
dazzling triumphs of his victories and de- 
solating ambition ? 

Can we believe, with these impressions 
on his mind, that if, after a year, eighteen 
months, or two years, of peace had elapsed, 
he should be tempted by the appearance 
of a fresh insurrection in Ireland, encou- 
raged by renewed and unrestrained com- 
munication with France, and fomented b 


the fresh infusion of Jacobin principles ; if 


we were at such a moment without a fleet 
to watch the ports of France, or to guard 
the coasts of Ireland, without a disposable 
army, or an embodied militia, capable of 
supplying a speedy and adéquate rein- 
forcement, and that he had suddenly the 
means of transporting thither a body of 
twenty or thirty thousand French troops; 
can we believe, that at such a moment his 
ambition and vindictive spirit would be 
restrained by the recollection of engage- 
ments, or the obligation of treaty? Or, if 
in some new crisis of difficulty and danger 
to the Ottoman empire, with no British 
navy in the Mediterranean, no confe- 
deracy formed, nb force collected to sup- 
port it, an opportunity should present it- 
self for resuming the abandoned expedi- 
tion to Egypt, for renewing the avowed 
and favourite project of conquering and 
colonizing that rich and fertile country, 
and of opening the way to wound some of 
the vital interests of England, and to 
plunder the treasures of the East, in order 
to fill the bankrupt coffers of France, 
would it be the interest of Buonaparté, 
uuder such circumstances, or his princi- 
ples, his moderation, his love of peace, his 
aversion to conquest, and his regard for 
the independence of other nations—would 
it be all, or any of these that would secure 
us against an attempt, which would leave 
us only the option of submitting, without 
a struggle, to certain loss and disgrace, or 
of renewing the contest which we had 
prematurely terminated, and renewing it 
without allies, without preparation, with 
diminished means, and with increased dif- 
ficulty and hazard? . 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the re- 
liance which we can place on the profes- 


sions, the character, and the conduct of 


the present first consul; but it remains to 
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consider the stability of his power. The 
revolution has been marked throughout 
by a rapid succession of new depositaries 
of public authority, each supplanting his 
predecessor : what grounds have we as yet 
to believe that this new usurpation, more 
odious and more undisguised than all that 
preceded it, will be more durable? Is it that 
we rely on the particular provisions con- 
tained in the code of the pretended con- 
stitution, which was proclaimed as ac- 
cepted by the French people, as soon as 
the garrison of Paris declared their deter- 
mination to exterminate all its enemies, 
and before any of its articles could even 
be known to half the country, whose con- 
sent was required for its establishment ? 

I will not pretend to enquire deeply 
into the nature and effects of a constitu- 
tion, which can hardly be regarded but 
as a farce andamockery. If, however, 
it could be supposed that its provisions 
were to have any effect, it seems equally 
adapted to two purposes; that of giving 
to its founder for a time an absolute and 
uncontrolled authority, and that of laying 
the certain foundation of future disunion 
and discord, which, if they once prevail, 
must render the exercise of all the autho- 
rity under the constitution impossible, and 
leave no appeal but to the sword. 

Is, then, military despotism that which 
we are accustomed to consider as a stable 
form of government? In all ages of the 
world, it bas been attended with the least 
stability to the persons who exercised it, 
and with the most rapid succession of 
changes and revolutions. The advocates 
of the French revolution boasted in its 
outset, that by. their new system they had 
furnished a security for ever, not to France 
only, but to all countries in the world, 
against military despotism; that the force 
of standing armies was vain and delusive ; 
that no artificial power could resist public 
opinion ; and that it was upon the founda- 
tion of public opinion alone that any go- 
vernment could stand. I believe, that in 
this instance, as in every other, the pro- 
gress of the French revolution has belied 
its professions ; but so far from its being. a 
proof of the prevalence of public opinion 
against military force, it is, instead of the 
proof, the strongest exception from that 
doctrine, which appears in the history of 
the world. Through all the stages of the 
revolution military force has governed; 
public opinion has scarcely been heard. 
But still I consider this as only an excep- 
tion from a general truth: I still believe, 
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that, in every civiliséd country (not en- 
slaved by a Jacobin faction), public opi- 
nioy is the only sure support of any go- 
vernment: I believe this with the more 
satisfaction, from a conviction, that if this 
‘contest is happily terminated, the esta- 
blished governments of Europe will stand 
upon that rock firmer than ever; and 
whatever may be the defects of any par- 
‘ticular constitution, those who live under 
-it will prefer its continuance to the expe- 
iment of changes which may plunge them 
-In the unfathomable abyss of revolution, 
or extricate them from it, only to expose 
them to the terrors of military despotism. 
-And to apply this to France, I see no rea- 
son to believe, that the present usurpation 
‘will be more permanent than any other 
‘military despotism, which has been esta- 
.blished by the same means, and with the 
same defiance of public opinion. 

What, then, is the inference I draw 
from all that I have now stated? Is it, 
that we will in no case treat with Buona- 
parté? I say no such tliing. But I say, 
as has been said in the answer returned to 
the French note, that we ought to wait 
for experience, and the evidence of facts, 
before we are convinced that such a 
treaty is admissible. The circumstances 
I have stated, would well justify us if we 
‘should be slow in being convinced; but 
“on a question of peace and war, every 
thing depends upon degree, and ‘upon 
comparison. If, on the one hand, there 
should be an appearance that the policy 
ef France is at length guided by different 
maxims from those which have hitherto 
prevailed ; if we should hereafter see signs 
of stability in the government, which are 
‘not now to be traced; if the progress of 
the allied army should not call forth such 
-a-spirit in France, as to make it probable 
that the act of the country itself will de- 
‘ stroy the system now prevailing; if the 
danger, the difficulty, the risk of contiau- 
- Ing the contest, should increase, while the 
hope of eomplete ultimate success should 
be diminished; all these, in their due 
place, are considerations, which, with my- 
self and (d can answer for it) with every 
one of my colleagues, will have their just 
weight. But at present these considera- 
tions all operate one way; at present there 
is nothing from which we can presage a 
favourable disposition to change in the 
French councils: There is the greatest 
- reason to rely on powerful co-operation 
‘from our allies; there are the strongest 
marks of a disposition in the interior of 
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new tyranny; and there is every ground 
to believe, on reviewing our situation, and 
that of the enemy, that if we are ulti- 
mately disappointed of that complete suc- 
cess which we are at present entitled to 
hope, the continuance of the contest, in- 
stead of making our situation compara- 
tively worse, will have-made it compara- 
tively better. 

If then, I am asked, how long are we to 
persevere io the war? I can only say, 
that no period can be accurately assigned 
beforehand. Considering the importance 
of obtaininiag complete security for the 
objects for which we contend, we ought not 
to be discouraged too soon: but, on the 
other hand, considering the importance of 
not impairing and exhausting the radical 
strength of the country, there are limits 
beyond which we ought not to persist, 
and which we can determine only by es- 
timating and comparing fairly, from time 
to time, the degree of security to be ob- 


tained by treaty, and the risk and disad- 


vantage of continuing the contest. 

But, Sir, there are some gentlemen in 
the House, who seem to consider it alread 
certain, that the ultimate success to whi 
T am looking is unattainable: they sup- 
pose us contending only for the restora- 


tion of the Freach monarchy, which they 
-believe to be impracticable, and aed to 
ave 


be desirable for this country. We 

been asked in the course of this debate, 
do you think you can impose monarchy 
upon France, against the will of the na- 
tion? I never thought it, I never hoped 
it, I never wished it; I have thought, I 
have hoped, I have wished, that the time 
might come when the effect of the arms of 
the allies might so far overpower the mi- 
litary force which keeps France in bond- 
age, as to give vent and scope to the 
thoughts and actions of its inhabitants. 
We have, indeed, already seen abundant 
proof of what is the disposition of a large 
part of the country; we have seen almost 
through the whole of the revolution, the 
western provinces of France deluged with 
the blood of its inhabitants, obstinately 
contending for their ancient laws and re- 


‘ligion.. We have recently seen, in the re- 


vival of that war, a fresh inetance of the 
zeal which stil] animates those countries, 
in the same cause. These efforts (I state 
it distinctly, and there are those near me 
who can bear witness to the truth of the 
assertion) were not produced by any in- 
stigatian from hence ; they were the ef- 
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fects of a rooted sentiment prevailing 
through all those provinces, forced into 
action by the Law of the Hostages, and 
the other tyrannical measures of the Di- 
rectory, at the moment when we were en- 
deavouring to discourage so hazardous an 
enterprise. If, under such circumstances, 
we find them giving proofs of their unal- 
terable perseverance in their principles ; 
if there is every reason to believe that the 
same disposition prevails in many other 
extensive provinces of France; if every 
party appears at length equally wearied 
and disappointed with all the successive 
changes Thich therevolution has produced ; 
if the question is no longer between mo- 
narchy, and even the pretence and name 
of liberty, but between the ancient line ot 
hereditary princes on the one hand, and a 
military tyrant,. a foreign usurper, on the 
other; if the armies of that usurper are 
likely to find sufficient occupation on the 
frontiers, and to be forced at length to 
leave the interior of the country at liberty 
to manifest its real feeling and disposition; 
what reason have we to anticipate, that 
the restoration of monarchy, under such 
circumstances, is impracticable ? 

The learned gentleman. has, indeed, 
told us, that almost every man now pos- 
sessed of property in France, must neces- 
sarily be interested in resisting such a 
change, and that therefore it never can 
be effected. If that single consideration 
were conclusive against the possibility of 
a change, for the same reason the revolu- 
tion itself, by which the whole property 
of the country was taken from its ancient 

ossessors, could never have taken place. 

ut though J deny it to be an insuperable 
obstacle, I admit it to be a point of con- 
siderable delicacy and difficulty. It is 
not, indeed, for us to discuss minutely 
what arrangement might be formed on 
this point to conciliate and unite opposite 
interests; but whoever considers the pre- 
carious tenure and depreciated value 
of lands held under the revolutionary 
title, and the low’ price for which the 
have generally been obtained, will think 
it, perhaps, not impossible that an ample 
compensation might be made to the bulk 
of the present possessors, both for the 
purchase-money they have paid, and forthe 
actual value of what they now enjoy; and 
that the ancient proprietors might be rein- 
stated in the possession of their former 
rights, with only such a temporary sacri- 

ce as reascriable men would willingly 
make to obtain so essential an object. 

L VOL. XXXIV.] 
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The honourable and learned gentleman, 
however, has. supported his reasoning on 
this part of the subject, by an argument 
which he undoubtedly considers as unan- 
swerable—a reference to what would be 
his own conduct in similar circumstances ; 
and he tells us, that every landed pro- 
prietor in France must support the present 
order of things in that country from the 
same motive that he and every proprietor 
of three per cent stock would join in the 
defence of the constitution of Great Bri- 
tain. I must do the learned gentleman 
the justice to believe, that the habits of. 
his profession must supply him with better 
and nobler motives for defending a con- 
stitution which he has had so much occa- 
sion to study and examine, than any which 
he can derive from the value of his propor- 
tion (however large ) of three per cents, even 
supposing them to continue to increase in 
price aa rapidly as they have done, during 
the last three years, in which the secu- 
rity and prosperity of the country has 
been established by following a system 
directly opposite to the counsels of the 
learned gentleman and his friends. 

The learned gentleman’s illustration, 
however, though it fails with respect to 
himself, is happily and aptly applied to 
the state cf France; and let us cee what 
inference it furnishes with respect to the 
probable attachment of monied. men to 
the continuance of the revolutionary sys- 
tem, as well as with respect to the general 
state of public credit in that country.- L 
do not, indeed, know that there exists 
pcre any fund ‘of three per cents in 

‘rance, to furnish a test for the patriotism 
and public spirit of the lovers of French 
liberty. But there is another fund which 
may equally answer our purpose—the ca- 
pital of three .per cent stock which for- 
merly existed in France has undergone a 
whimsical operation, similar to many 
other expedients of finance which we have 
seen in the course of the revolution—this 
was performed by a decree, which, as 
they termed it, repudlicanized their debt, 
that is, in other words, struck off, at once 
two-thirds’of the capital, and left the pro- 
prietors to take their chance for the pay- 
ment of interest on the remainder. ‘This 
remnant was afterwards converted into 
the present five per cent stock. Ihadthe— 
curiosity very lately to inquire what piice 
it bore in the market, and I was told that 
the price had somewhat risen from -coufi- 
dence in the new government, and was 
actually as high as seventeca. I reaHy at 
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first supposed that my informer meant 
seventeen ycars purchase for every 
pound of interest, and I began to he 
almost jealous of revolutionary credit; 
but I soon found that he literally meant 
seventeeen pounds for every hundred 
pounds capital stock of five per cent, that 
is, a little more than three and a half 
years purchase. So much for the value 
of revolutionary property, and for the 
attachment with which it must inspire its 
possessors towards the system of govern- 
ment to which that value is to be as- 
scribed ! : 

On the question, Sir, how far the re- 
storation of the French monarchy, if 
practicable, is desirable, I shall not think 
yt necessary to say much. Can it be sup- 
posed to be indifferent to us or to the 
world, whether the throne of France is to 
be filled by a prince of the house of Bour- 
bon, or by him whose principles and con- 
duct I have endeavoured to develope? 
Is it nothing, with a view to influence 
and example, whether the fortune of this 
last adventurer in the lottery of revolu- 
tion shall appear to be permanent? Is 
it nothing, whether a system shall be sanc- 
tioned, which confirms by one of its fun- 
damental articles, that general transfer of 
property from its ancient and lawful pos- 
sessors, which holds out one of the most 
terrible examples of national injustice, 
and which has furnished the great source 
of revolutionary finance and_ revolu- 
tionary strength against all the powers of 
Europe? 

In the exhausted and impoverished state 
of France, it seenis for a time impossible 
that any system but that of robbery and 
confiscation, any thing but the contmued 
torture, which can be applied only by the 
engines of the revolution, can extort from 
its ruined inhabitants more than the means 
of supporting, in peace, the yearly ex- 

nditure of its government. Suppose, 
then, the heir of the house of Bourbon re- 
instated on the throne, he will have guffi- 
cient occupation in endeavouring, if pos- 
sible, to heal the wounds, and gradually 
to repair the losses of ten years of civil 
convulsion ; to reanimate the drooping 
commerce, to rekindle the industry, to 
replacc the capital, and to revive the ma- 
nufactures of the country. Under such cir- 
cumstances, there must probably be a con- 
siderable interval before such a monarch, 
whatever may be his views, can possess 
the power which can make him formidable 
to Europe; but while the system of the 
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revolution continues, the case is quite 
different. It is true, indeed, that even 
the gigantic and unnatural means by which 
that revolution has been supported, are 
so far impaired ; the influence of its prin- 
ciples, and the terror of its arms, so far 
weakened ; and its power of action so 
much contracted and circumscribed, that 
against the embodied force of Europe, 
prosecuting a vigorous war, we may just! 

hope that the remnant and wreck of this 
system cannot long oppose an effectual re- 
sistance. But, supposing the confederacy 
of Europe prematurely dissolved: sup- 
posing our armies disbanded, our fleets 
aid up in our harbours, our exertions re- 
Jaxed, and our means of precaution and 
defence relinquished: do we believe that 
the revolutionary power, with this rest 
and breathing-time given it to recover 
from the pressure under which it is now 
sinking, possessing still the means of cal- 
ling suddenly and violently into action 
whatever is the remaining physical force 
of France, under the guidance of military 
despotism ; do we believe that this power, 
the terror of which is now beginning to 
vanish, will not again prove formidable to 
Europe? Can we forget, thai in the ten 
years in which that power has subsisted, 
it has brought more misery on surrounding 
nations, and produced more acts of ag- 
gression, cruelty, perfidy, and enormous 
ambition, than can be traced in the his- 
tory of France for the centuries which 
have elapsed since the foundation of its 
monarchy, including all the wars which, 
in the course of that period, have been 
waged by any of those sovereigns, whose 
projects of aggrandizement, and violations 
of treaty, afford a constant theme of ge- 
neral reproach against the ancient govern- 
ment of France? And with these cons 
derations before us, can we hesitate whe- 
ther we have the best prospect of : 
nent peace, the best security for the 
independence and safety of Europe, front 
the restoration of the lawful government, 
or from the continuance of revolutionary 
power in the hands of Buonaparté ? 

In compromise and treaty with such a 
power, placed in such hands as now exer- 
cise it, and retaining the same means 
annoyance which it now possesses, J see 
little hope of permanent security. I see 
no possibility at this moment, of con- 
cluding such a peace as would justify 
that liberal intercoursé which sw the 
essence of real amity; no chance of tet- 
minating the expenses or the anaxretics 
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ef war, or of restoring to us any of 
the advantages of established tranquillity ; 
and asa sincere lover of peace, I cannot 
be content with its nominal attainment; I 
must be desirous of pursuing that system 
which promises to attain, in the end, the 
permanent enjoyment of its solid and 
eubstantial blessings for this country and 
for Europe. Asa sincere lover of peace, 
I will not sacrifice it by grasping at the 
shadow, when the reality is not substanti- 
at within my reach—-—Cur ipitur pacem 
nolo® Quia infida est, quia pertculosa, 
quia esse non potest 

_ If, Sir, in all that I have now offered to 
the House, I have succeeded in establish- 
ing the proposition, that the system of the 
French revolution has been such as to af- 
ford to foreign powcrs no adequate 
ground for security in negotiation and 
that the change which has recently taken 
pa has not yet afforded that security ; 
FI have laid before you a just statement 
of the nature and extent of the danger 
with which we have been threatened ; it 
would remain only shortly to consider, 
whether there is any thing in the circum- 
stances of the present moment to induce 
us to accept a security confessedly 
inadequate against a danger of such a 
description. 

It will be necessary here to say a few 
words on the subject on which gentlemen 
have been so fond of dwelling: I mean 
our former negotiations, and particularly 
that at Lisle in 1797. I am desirous of 
statin g frankly and openly the true motives 
whicla induced me to concur in then re- 
comnaending negotiation; and I will leave 
It to the House, and to the country, to 
judge whether our conduct at that time 
was inconsistent with the principles by 
which we are guided at present. That 
revolutionary policy which I have endea- 
voured to describe, that gigantic system 
of prodigality and bloodshed by which 
the efforts of France were supported, and 
which counts for nothing the lives and the 
Property of a nation, had at that period 
driven us to exertions which had, in a 
great measure, exhausted the ordinary 
means of defraying our immense expen- 
diture, and had led many of those who 
were the most convinced of the original 
justice and necessity of the war, and of 
the danger of Jacobin principles, to 
@oubt the possibility of persisting in it, till 
Complete and adequate security could be 
Obtained. There scemed, too much rea- 
#0N to believe, that without some new 
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measure to check the rapid accumulation 
of debt, we could no longer trust to the 
stability of that funding system, by which 
the nation had been enabled to support 
the expense of all the different wars in 
which we have engaged in the course of 
the present century. In order to con- 
tinue our exertions with vigour, it became 
necessary that a new and solid system of 
finance should be established, such as 
could not be rendered effectual but by 
the general and decided concurrence of 
public opinion. Such a concurrence in 
the strong and vigorous measures neces- 
sary for the purpose could not then be 
expected, but from satisfying the country, 
by the strongest and most decided proofs 
that peace on terms in any degree admis- 
sible was unattainable. : 

Under this impression we thought it 
our duty to attempt negotiation, not from 
the sanguine hope, even at that time, that 
its result could afford us complete secu- 
rity, but from the persuasion, that the 
danger arising from peace under such 
circumstances was less than that of con- 
tinuing the war with precarious and ina- 
dequate means. The result of those ne- 
gotiations proved, that the enemy would. 
be satisfied with nothing less than the sa- 
crifice of the honour gad independence of 
the country. From this conviction, a 
spirit and enthusiasm was excited in the 
nation, which produced the efforts to 
which we are indebted for the subse- 
quent change in our situation. Having 
witnessed that happy change, having 
observed the increasing prosperity and se- | 
curity of the country from that period, 
seeing how much more satisfactory our 
prospects now are, than any which we 
could then have derived from the success- 
ful result of negotiation, I have not 
scrupled to declare, that I consider the 
rupture of the negotiation, on the part of 
the enemy, as a fortunate circumstance 
for the country. But hecause these are 
my sentiments at this time, after reviewing 
what has since passed, does it follow that 
we were, at that time, insincere in endea- 
vouring to obtain peace? The learned 
gentleman, indeed, assymes that we were , 
and he even makes a concession, of which 
I desire not io claim the benefit: he is 
willing to admit, that on our principles, 
and our view of the subject, insincerity 
would have been justifiable. I know, Sir, 
no plea that would justify those who are 
entrusted with the conduct of public af- 
fairs, in holding out to parliament and to 
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the nation one object while they were, in 
‘fact, pursuing ‘another. I did, in fact, 


believe, at the moment, the conclusion of: 


peace (if it could have been obtained) to 
be preferable to the continuance of the 
war udder its increasing risks and difficul- 
ties. I therefore wished for peace; I 
_ sincerely laboured for peace. Our en- 
deavours were frustrated by the act of 
the enemy. If, then, the circumstances 
are since changed, if what passed at that 
‘period has afforded a proof that the object 
we aimed at was unattainable, and. if all 
that has passed since has proved, that, if 
peace had been then made, it could not 
have been durable, are we bound to re- 
peat the same experiment, when every 
reason against it is strengthened by éub- 
sequent experience, and when the induce- 
ments, ‘which led to it at that time, have 
ceased to exist. 

When we consider the resources and 
the spirit of the country, can any man 
doubt that if adequate security is not now 
to be obtained by treaty, we have the 
means of prosecuting the contest without 
material difficulty or danger, and with a 
reasonable prospect of completely attain- 
ing our object? JI will not dwell on the 
improved state of public credit, on the 
continually increasing amount (in spite of 
extraordinary temporary burthens) of oar 
permanent revenue, on the yearly acces- 
sion of wealth to a degree unprecedented 
even in the most flourishing times of 
peace, which we are deriving, in the 
midst of war, from our extended and 
flourishing commerce: on the progressive 
improvement and growth of our manu- 
factures; on the proofs which we see on 
all sides, of the uninterrupted accumulation 
of productive capital; and on the active 
exertion of every branch of national in- 
dustry, which can tend to support and 
augment the population, the riches, and 
the power of the country. 

As little need I recall the attention of 
the House to the additional meaus of 
action which we have derived from the 
great augmentation of our disposable mi- 
litary force, the continued triumplis of 
our powerful and victorious navy, and the 
¢vents, which, in the course of the last 
two years, have raised the military ardour 
and military glory of the country to a 
height unexampled in any period of our 
history. 

_ In addition to these grounds of reliance 
on our gWwo strength and exertions, we 
have secu the consummate skill and valour 
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of the arms of our allies proved by that 
series of unexampled eyccess which dis- 
tinguished the last campaign, and we have 
every reason to expect a co-operation on 
the continent, even to a greater extent, 
in the course of the present year. If we 
compare this view of our own situation 
with every thing we can observe of the 
state and condition of our enemy: if we 
can trace him labouring under equal 
difficulty in ‘finding men to recruit his 
army, or money to pay it; if we know 
that in the course of the last year the 
most rigorous efforts of military conscrip- 
tion were scarcely sufficient to replace to 
the French armies, at the end of the cam- 
paign, the numbers which they had lost 
in the course of it; if we have seen that 
the force of the enemy, then in possession 
of advantages which it has since lost, was 
unable to contend with the efforts of the 


‘combined armies; if we know that, even 


while supported by the plunder of all the 
countries which they had overrun, the 
French armies were reduced, by the con- 
fession of their commanders, to the 
extremity of distress, and destitute, not 
only of the principal articles of military. 
supply, but almost of the necessaries of 
Life; if we see them now driven back within 
their own frontiers, and confined within a 
country whose own resources have long 
since been proclaimed by their successive 
governments to be unequal either to pay- 
ing or maintaining them; if we. observe; 
that since the last revolution, no one sub- 
stantial or effectual measure has been 
adopted to remedy the intolerable dis- 
order of their finances, and to supply the 
deficiency of their credit and resources ; 
if we see through large and populous dis. 
tricts of France, either open war levied 
against, the present usurpation, or evident 
marks of disunion and distraction, which 
the first occasion may call forth into a 
flame; if I say, Sir, this comparison be 
just, I feel myself authorized to conclude 
from it, not that we are entitled to consider 
ourselves certain of ultimate success, not 
that we are to suppose ourselves exempted 
from the unforeseen vicissitudes of war ; 
but that, considering the value of the ob- 
ject for which we are contending, the 
means for supporting the contest, and the 
probable course of human events, we 
should be inexcusable, if .at this moment 
we were to relinquish the struggle on any 
grounds short of entire and complete se- 
curity against the greatest danger which 
has ever yet threatened the world; that 
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from perseverance in our’ efforts under 
such circumstances, we have the fairest 
reason to expect the full attainment of 
that object; but that, at all events, even 
if we are disappointed in our: more san- 
guine hopes, we are more likely to gain 
than to lose by the continuation of the con- 
test; that every month to which it is con- 
tinued, even if it should not, in its effects, 
Jead to the final destruction of the Jacobin 
system, must tend so far to weaken and 
exhaust it, as to give us at least a greater 
comparative security in any other termi- 
nation of the war; that on all these 
ground, this is not the moment at which 
it is consistent with our interest or our 
duty to listen to any proposals of negotia- 
tion with the present ruler of France ; but 
that we are not therefore pledged to any 
unalterable determination as to our future 
conduct; that in this we must be regu- 
Jated by the course of events; and that it 
will be the duty of his majesty’s ministers 
from time to time to adapt their measures 
to any variation of circumstances, to con- 
sider how far the effects of the military 
operations of the allies or of the internal 
_ disposition of France correspond with our 
present expectations; and, on a view of 
the whole, to compare the difficulties or 
risks which may arise in the prosecution 
of the contest, with the prospect of ulti- 
mate success, or of the degree of advan- 
tage to be derived from its farther con- 
tinuance, and to be governed by the 
result of all these considerations, in the 
opinion and advice which they may offer 
to their sovereign. - : 

Mr. Fox rose and said :—Mr. Speaker ; 
at so late an hour of the night, I am sure 
you will do me the justice to believe that 
I do not mean to go at length into the 
discussion of this great question. Ex- 
hausted as the attention of the House 
must be, and unaccustomed as I have 
been of late to attend in my place, nothing 
but a deep sense of my duty could have 
induced me to trouble you at all, and 
particularly to request your indulgence at 
such an hour. Sir, my hon. and learned 
friend has truly said, that the present is a 
new era in the war. The right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer feels the jus- 
tice of the remark; for by travelling back 
to the commencement of the war, and re- 
ferring to all the topics and arguments 
which be has so often and so successfully 
urged to the House, and by which he has 
drawn them on to the support of his mea- 
sures, he is forced to acknowledge, that, 
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at the end of a seven years’ conflict, we 
are come but to a new era in the war, at 
which he thinks it necessary only to press 
all his former arguments to iadaes us to 
persevere. All the topics which have so 
often misled us—all the reasoning which 
has so invariably failed—all the lofty pre- 
dictions which have so constantly been 
falsified by events—all the hopes which 
have amused the sanguine, and all the as- 
surances of the distress and weakness of 
the enemy which have satisfied the 
unthinking, are again enumerated and ad- 
vanced as arguments for our continuing 
the war. What! at the end of seven 
years of the most burdensome and the 
most calamitous struggle that this country 
was ever engaged in, are we again to be 
amused with notions of finance and calcu- 
lations of the exhausted resources of the 
enemy, as a ground of confidence and of 
hope? Gracious God? Were we not 
told, five years ago, that France was not 
only on the brink, but that she was actu- 
ally in the gulf of bankruptcy ? Were we 
not told, as an unanswerable argument 
against treating, that she could not hold 
out another. campaign—that nothing but 
peace could save her—that she wanted 
only time to recruit her exhausted 
finances—-that to grant her repose, was to 
grant her the means of again molesting 
this country, and that we had nothing to 
do but persevere for a short time, in order 
to save ourselves for ever from the conse- 
quences of her ambition and her Jacobi- 
nism? What! after having gone on from 
year to year upon. assurances like these, 
and after having seen the repeated refuta- 
tions of every prediction, are we again tobe 
seriously told, that we have the same pros- 
pect of success on the same identical 
grounds? And without any other argu- 
ment or security, are we invited, at this 
new zra of the war, to carry it on upon 
rinciples which, if adopted, may make 
it eternal? If the right hon. gentleman 
shall succeed in prevailing on parliament 
and the country to adopt the principles 
which he has advanced this night, I see 
no possible termination to the contest. 
No man can sce an end to it; and upon 
the assurances and predictions which 
have so uniformly failed, are we called 
upon, not merely to refuse all negotiation, 
but to countenance principles and views 
as distant from wisdom and justice, as 
they are in their nature wild and imprac- 
ticable. ! 
I must Jament, Sir, in common - with 
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conciliating language which ministers 
have held towards the French, and which 
they bave even made use of in their an- 
swer to a respectful offer of negotiation. 
Such language has ever been considered 
as extremely unwise, and has ever been 
reprobated by diplomatic men. I re- 
member with pleasure the terms in which 
Jord Malmesbury at Paris, in the year 
1796, replied to expressions of this sort, 
used by M. de la Croix. He justly said, 
“ that offensive and injurious insinuations 
were only calculated to throw new obsta- 
cles in the way of accommodation, and 
that it was not by revolting reproaches, 
nor by reciprocal tovective, that a sincere 
wish to accomplish the great work of 
pacification could be evinced.” Nothing 
could be more proper nor more wise than 
this language; and such ought ever to be 
the tone and conduct of men entrusted 
with the very important task of treating 
with an hostile nation. Being a sincere 
friend to peace, I must say with lord 
Malmesbury, that it is not by reproaches 
and by invective that we can hope for a 
reconciliation; and I am convinced in m 
own mind, that I speak the sense of this 
House, and of a majority of the people of 
this country, when I lament that any un- 
necessary recriminations should be flung 
out, by which obstacles are put in the 
way of pacification. I believe that it is 
the prevailing sentiment of the people, 
that we ought to abstain from harsh and 
insulting language ; and in common with 
them I must lament, that both in the 
papers of lord Grenville, and in the 
speeches of this night, such licence has 
been given to the invective and reproach. 
For the same reason I must lament, that 
the right hon. gentleman has thought 
proper to go at such length, and with 
such severity of minute investigation, into 
all the early circumstances of the war, 
which, whatever they were, are nothing 
to the present purpose, and ought not to 
influence the present feelings of the 
House. 

I certainly shall not follow him into all 
the minute detail, though I do not agree 
with him in many of bis assertions. I do 
mot know what impression his narrative 
may make on other gentlemen ; but I will 
tell him, fairly and candidly, he has not 
convinced me. I continue to think, and 
until I see better grounds for changing 
My Opinion than any that the right hon. 
gentleman has this night produced, I 
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shall continue to think and to sey, plainly 


| and explicitly, that this country was the 


aggressor in the war. But with regard 
to Austria and Prussia—is there a man 
who, for one moment, can dispute that 
they were the aggressors? It will be vain 
for the right hon. gentlemen to enter into 
long and plausible reasoning against the 
silence of documents so clear, so de- 
cisive—so frequently, so tharoughly in- 
vestigated. The unfortunate Louis 16th 
himself, as well as those who were in his 
confidence, have borne decisive testimony 
to the fact, that between him and the 
emperor, there was an intimate corre- 
spondence, and a perfect understanding. 
Do I mean by this that a positive treaty 
was entered into for the dismemberment 
of France? Certainly not ; but no man 
can read the declarations which were 
made at Mantua, as well as at Pilnitz, as 
they are given by M. Bertrand de Mole- 
ville, without acknowledging that there 
was not mercly an intention, but a decla- 
ration of an intention, on the part of the 
great powers of gira to interfere 
in the internal affairs of France, for the 
purpose of regulating the government , 
against the opinion of the people. This, 
though not a plan for the partition of 
France, was, in the eye of reason and 
common sense, an aggression against 
France. The right hon. gentleman denies 
that there was such a thing as a treaty of 
Pilnitz. Granted. But was there not a 
declaration which amounted to an act of 
hostile aggression? The two powers, the 
emperor of Germany and the king of Prus- 
sia, made a public declaration, that they 
were determined to employ their forces, 
in conjunction with those of the other so- 
vereigns of Europe, “ to put the king of 
France in a situation to establish, ia per- 
fect liberty, the foundations of a monar- 
chical government, equally agreeable to 
the rights of sovereigns, and the welfare 
of the French.” Whenever the other 
princes should agree to co-operate with 
them, “ then, and in that case, their ma- 
jesties were determined to act promptly, 
and by mutual consent, with the forces 
necessary to obtain the end proposed by 
all of them. Inthe mean time they de- 
clared, that they would give orders for 
their troops to be ready for actual ser- 
vice.” Now, I would ask gentlemen to 
lay their hands upon their hearts, and say, 
what the fair construction of this decla- 
ration was—whether it was aot a menace 
and an insult to France, since, in dircct 
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terms, it declared, that whenever the other 

owers should concur, they would attack 
Prance: then at peace with them, and 
then employed only in domestic and in- 
ternal regulations? Let us suppose the 
case to be that of Great Britain. Will 
any gentleman say, if two of the great 
powers should make a public declaration, 
that they were determined to make an 
attack on this kingdom as soon as circum- 
stances should favour their intention; 
that they only waited for this occasion; 


and that in the mean time they would 


keep their forces ready for the purpose; 
that it would not be considered by the 
parliament and people of this country as 
an hostile aggression? And is there an 
Englishman in existence, who is such a 
friend to peace as to say, that the nation 
could retain its honour and dignity if it 
should sit down under such a menace? I 
know too well what is due to the national 
character of England, to believe that 
there would be two opinions on the case, 
if thus put home to our own feelings and 
uhderstanding. We must, then, respect 
in others the indignation which such an 
act would excite in ourselves; and whien 
we see it established on the most indis- 
putable testimony, that both at Pilnitz, 
and at Mantua declarations were made to 
this effect, it is idle to say, that as far as 
the emperor and the king of Prussia were 
concerned, they were not the aggressors 
in the war. 

«Oh! but the decree of the 19th of 
November 1792! that, at least,” the right 
hon. gentleman says, ‘ you must allow 
to be an act of aggression, not only against 
England, but against all the sovereigns of 
Europe.” I am not one of those, Sir, 
who attach much interest to the general 
and indiscriminate provocations thrown 
Out at random, like this resolution of the 
19th of November 1792. I do not think 
it necessary to the dignity of any people 
to notice and to apply to themselves me- 
naces flung out without particular allusion, 
which are always unwise in the power 
which uses them, and which it is still 
more unwise to treat with seriousness. 
But, if any such idle and general provo- 
Cation to nations is given, either in inso- 
Jence or in folly, by any government, it is 
4 clear first principle, that an explanation 
is the thing, which a magnanimous nation, 
feeling itself aggrieved, ought to demand ; 
and if an explanation be given which is 
Not satisfactory, it ought clearly and dis- 
tinctly to say ao. There ought to be no 
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ambiguity, no reserve, on the occasion. 
Now, we all know from documents on 
our table, that M. Chauvelin did give an 
explanation of this silly decree. He de- 
clared in the name of his government, 
‘‘ that it was never meant that the French 
government should favour insurrections ; 
that the decree was applicable only to 
those people, who, after having acquired 
their liberty by conquest, should demand 
the assistance of the republic; but that 
France would respect, not only the inde- 
pendence of England, but also that of her 
allies with whom she was not at war.” 
This was the explanation given of the 
offensive decree. ‘ But this explanation 
was not satisfactory!” Did -you say s0 to 
M. Chauvelin? Did you tell him that you 
were not content with this explanation ? 
And when you dismissed him afterwards, 
on the death of the king, did you say that 
this explanation was unsatisfactory? No; 
you did no such thing: and I contend, 
that unless you demanded farther expla- 
nations, and they were refused, you have 
no right to urge the decree of the 19th 
of November as an act of aggression. In 
all your conferences and correspondence 
with M. Chauvelin, did you hold out to 
him what terms would satisfy you? Did 
you give the French the power or the 
means of settling the misunderstanding 
which that decree, or any other of the 
points at issue, had created? I contend, 
that when a nation refuses to state to 
another the thing which would satisfy 
her, she shows that she is not actuated 
by a desire to preserve peace between 
them: and I aver, that this was the case 
here. The Scheldt, for instance. You 
now say, that the navigation of the Scheldt 
was one of your causes of complaint. 
Did you explain yourself on that subject ? 
Did you make it one of the grounds for. 
the dismissal of M. Chauvelin. Sir, I 
repeat it, a nation, to justify itself in 
appealing to the last solemn resort, ought 
to prove that it had taken every possible 
means, consistent with dignity, to demand 
the reparation which would be satisfac- 
tory, and if she refused to explain what 
would be satisfactory, she did not du her 
duty, nor exonerate herself from the 
charge of being the aggressor. 

The right hon. gentleman has this 
night, for the first time, produced a most 
important paper—the instructions which 
were given to his majesty’s minister at the 
court of St. Petersburgh, about the end 
of the year 1792, to interest her imperial 
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majesty to join her efforts with those of 
his Britannic majesty, to prevent, by their 
joint mediation, the evils of a general 
war. Of this paper, and of the existence 
of any such document, I for one, was en- 
tirely ignorant; but I have no hesitation 
in saying, that 1 completely approve of 
the instructions which appear to have 
been given; and I am sorry to see the 
right hon. gentleman disposed rather to 
take blame to himself than credit for 
having written it. Hethinks that he shall 
be subject'to the imputation of having 
been rather too slow to apprehend the 
dangers with which the French revolution 
was fraught, than that he was forward 
and hasty—‘* Quod solum excusat, hoc solum 
miror in illo.” Ido not agree with him 
on the idea of censure. I by no means 
‘think that he was blameable for too much 
confidence in the good intentions of the 
French. I think the tenor and composi- 
tion of this paper was excellent—the in- 
structions conveyed in it wise; and that 
it wanted but one essential thing to have 
entitled it to general approbation—name- 
ly, to be acted upon. The clear nature 
and intent of that paper, I take to be, 
that our ministers were to solicit the court 
of Petersburgh to join with them in a 
declaration to the French government, 
stating explicitly what course of conduct, 
with respect to their foreign relations, 
they thought sertoae to the general 
eace and security of E 

1f complied with, would have indyced 
them to mediate for that purpose—a 
proper, wise, and legitimate course of 
proceeding. Now, I ask, Sir, whether, if 
this paper had been communicated to 
Paris at the end of the year 1792, instead 
of Petersburgh, it would not have been 
productive of most seasonable benefits to 
mankind; and, by informing the French 
in time of the means by which they 
might have secured the mediation of 
Great Britain, have not only avoided the 
rupture with this country, but have also 
‘restored general peace to the continent? 
The paper, Sir, was excellent in its in- 
tentions; but its merit was all in the com- 
position. It wasa fine theory, which mi- 
nisters did not think proper to carry into 
practice. Nay, onthe contrary, at the 
very time they were drawing up this 
paper, they were insulting M. Chauvelin, 
In every way, until about the 23rd or 24th 
of January 1793, when they finally dis- 
missed him, without stating any one 
ground upon which they were willing to 
preserve terms with the French. 
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‘© But France,” it seems, ‘then de- 
clared war against us; and she was the 
aggressor, because the declaration came 
from her.” Let us look at the circum- 
stances of this transaction on both sides. 
Undoubtedly, the declaration was made 
by her; but is a declaration the only thing 
that constitutes the commencement of a 
war? Do gentlemen recollect, that, in 
consequence of a dispute about the com- 
mencement of war, respecting the capture 
of a number of ships, an article was in- 
serted in our treaty with France, by which 
it was positively stipulated, that in future, 
to prevent all disputes, the act of the dis- 
missal of a minister from either of the two 
courts should be held and considered as 
tantamount to a declaration of war? I 
mention this, Sir, because, when we are 
idly employed in this retrospect of the 
origin of a war which has lasted so many 
years, instead of fixing our eyes only to 
the contemplation of the means of putting 
an end to it, we seem disposed to over- 
look every thing on our own parts, and to 
search only for grounds of imputation on 
the enemy. I almost think it an insult on 
the House to detain them with this sort 
of examination. If, Sir, France was the 
aggressor, as the right hon. gentleman 
says she was throughout, why did not 
Prussia call upon us for the stipulated 
number of troops, according to the arti- 
cle of the defensive treaty of alliance sub- 
sisting between us, by which, in case 
either of the contracting parties was at- 
tacked, they had a right to demand the 
stipulated aid? And the same thing, again, 
may be asked when we were attacked. 
The right hon. gentleman might here ac- 
cuse himself, indeed, of reserve; but it 
unfortunately happened, that, at the time, 
the point was too clear on which side the 
aggression lay. Prussia was too sensible 
that the war could not entitle her to make 
the demand, and that it was not a case 
within the scope of the defensive treaty. 
This is evidence worth a volume of sub- 
sequent reasoning ; for if, at the time when 
all the facts were present to their minds, 
they could not take advantage of existing 
treaties, and that, too, when the courts 
were on the most friendly terms with one 
another, it will be manifest to every think- 
ing man that they were sensible they were 
not authorized to make the demand. 

I really, Sir, cannot think it necessary 
to follow the right hon. gentleman into 
all the minute details which he has thought 
proper to give us respecting the first ag- 
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were the aggressors, not a man in any 
country, who has ever given himself the 
trouble to think at all on the subject, can 
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gression; but, that Austria and Prussia ; to the principle. The principle was never 


| extinct; nor has its operation been sus- 
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pended in France, except, perhaps, for a 


; short interval, during the administration 


doubt. Nothing could be more hostile; of cardinal Fleury; and my complaint 


than their whole proceedings. Did they 
not declare to France, that it was their in- 
ternal concerns not their external pro- 
ceedings, which provoked them to con- 
federate against her? Look back to the 
fe tg with which they set out. 

ead the declarations which they made 
themselves to justify their appeal to arms. 
They did not pretend to fear their ambi- 
tion, their conquests, their troubling their 
neighbours; but they accused them of 
new-modelling their own government. 
They said nothing of their aggressions 
abroad; they spoke only of their clubs 
and societies at Paris. 

Sir, in all this, Iam not justifying the 
French—I am not striving to absolve them 
from blame, either in their internal or ex- 
ternal policy. I think, on the contrary, 
that their successive rulers have been as 
bad and as execrable, in various instances, 
as any of the most despotic and unprin- 
cipled governments that the world ever 
saw. I think it impossible, Sir, that it 
should have been otherwise. It was not 
to be expected that the French, when 
once engaged in foreign wars, should not 
endeavour to spread destruction around 
them, and to form plans of aggrandize- 
ment and plunder on every side. Men 
bred in the school of the House of Bour- 
bon could not be expected to act other- 
wise. They could not have lived so long 
under their ancient masters, without im- 
bibing the restless ambition, the perfidy, 
and the insatiable spirit of the race. They 
have imitated the practice of their greut 
prototype, and, through their whole career 
of mischief and of crimes, have done no 
more than servilely trace the steps of their 
own Louis 14th. If they have over-run 
countries and ravaged them, they have 
done it upon Bourbon principles. Ifthey 
have ruined and dethroned sovereigns, it 
is entirely after the Bourbon manner. If 
they have even fraternized with the peo- 
ple of foreign countries, and pretended to 
make their cause their own, they have 
only faithfully followed the Bourbon ex- 
ample. They have constantly had Louis, 
the grand monarque, in their eye. But it 
may be said, that this example was long 
ago, and that we ought not to refer to a 
period so distant. True, it is a distant 
pericd as applied to the man, but not so 
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against the republic of France is, not 
that she has generated new crimes, not 
that she has promulgated new mischief, 
but that she has adopted and acted upon 
the principles which have been so fatal to 
Europe, under the practice of the House 
of Bourbon. It is said, that wherever the 
French have gone, they have introduced 
revolution; that they have sought for the 
means of disturbing neighbouring states, 
and have not been content with mere 
conquest. What is this but adopting the 
ingenious scheme of Louis 14th? He was 
not content with merely over-running a 
state;—-whenever he came into a new 
territory, he established what he called 
! his Charober of Claims ; a most convenient 
device, by which he inquired, whether 
the conquered country or province had 
i any dormant or disputed claims, any cause 
of complaint, any unsettled demand upon 
any other state or province—upon which 
he might wage war upon such state, there- 
by discover agsin ground for new devas- 
tation, and gratify his ambition by new 
acquisitions. What have the republicans 
done more atrocious, more jacobinical, 
than this? Louis went to war with Hol- 
land. His pretext was, that Holland had 
not treated him with sufhcient respect ;— 
a very just and proper cause for war in- 
deed! This, Sir, leads me to an example 
which I think seasonable, and worthy the 
attention of his majesty’s ministers. When 
our Charles 2nd, as a short exception to 
the policy of his reign, made the triple al- 
liance for the protection of Europe, and 
particularly of Holland, against the ambi- 
tion of Louis 14th, what was the conduct 
| of that great, virtuous, and most able 
statesman, M. de Witt, when the con- 
federates came to deliberate on the terms 
upon which they should treat with the 
French monarch ? When it was said, that 
he had made unprincipled conquests, and 
that he ought to be forced to surrender 
them all, what was the: language of that 
great and wise man? * No,’’ saidhe; “I 
think we ought not to look back to the 
origin of the war, so much as to the means 
of putting anend toit. Ifyou had united 
in time to prevent these conquests, well ; 
but, now that he has made them, he stands 
upon the ground of conquest, and we 
must agree to treat wilh him, not with 
[4S] 
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reference to the origin of the conquest, 
but with regard to his present posture. 
He has those places, and some of them 
we must be content to give up as the 
means of peace, for conquest will always 
successfully set up its claims to indemni- 
fication.” Such was the language of this 
minister, who was -the ornament of his 
time ; and such, in my mind, ought to be 
the language of statesmen, with regard to 
the French, at this day. The same ought 
to have been said at the formation of the 
confederacy. It was true that the French 
had over-run Savoy; but they had over- 
run it upon Bourbon principles; and hav- 
ing gained this and other conquests be- 
fore the confederacy was formed, they 
ought to have treated with her rather for 
future security, than for past correction. 
States in possession, whether monarchical 
or republican, will claim indemnity in pro- 
po to their success ; and it will never 
eso much inquired, by what right they 
gained possession, as by what means they 
can be prevented from enlarging their de- 
predations. Such is the sil practice of 
the world; and such ought to have been 
the conduct of the powers when the re- 
duction of Savoy made them coalesce. 
The right hon. gentleman may know 
more of the secret particulars of their 
over-running Savoy than I do; but cer- 
tainly, as they have come to my know- 
Jedge, it was a most Bourbon-like act. A 
great and justly celebrated historian, whom 
I will not call a foreigner—I mean Mr. 
Hume (a writer, certainly estimable in 
many particulars, but who was a childish 
lover of princes)—talks of Louis 14th, in 
very magnificent terms; but he says of 
him, that, though he managed his enter- 
prizes with skill and bravery, he was un- 
fortunate in this, that he never got a good 
and fair pretence for war. This he reckons 
among his misfortunes! Can we say more 
of the republican French? In seizing on 
Savoy, I think they made use of the words, 
“‘ convenances morales et physiques.” These 
were their reasons. A most Bourbon-like 
phrase! And I therefore contend, that as 
we never scrupled to treat with the princes 
of the House of Bourbon on account of 
their rapacity, their thirst of conquest, 
their violation of treaties, their perfidy, 
and their restless spirit, so we ought not 
to refuse to treat with their republican 
imitators. Ministers could not pretend 
ignorance of the unprincipled manner in 
which the French had seized on Savoy. 
The Sardinian minister complained of the 
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aggression, and yet no stir was madg 
about it. The courts of Europe steod by, 
and saw the outrage; and our minister 
saw it. The right hon. gentleman will ia 
vain, therefore, exert his powers to 
suade me of the interest he takes in the 
preservation of the rights of nations, since, 
at the moment when an interference might 
have been made with effect, no step was 
taken, no remonstrance made, no media- 
tion negotiated, to stop the career of con- 
quest. All the pretended and hypocritical 
sensibility for the ‘* rights of nations, and 
for social order,” with which we have ginee 
been stunned, cannot impose upon those 
who would take the trouble to look back 
to the period when this sensibility ought 
to have roused us into seasonable exertion. 
At that time, however, the right hon. 
tleman makes it his boast, that he was 
prevented, by a sense of neutrality, from 
taking any measures of precaution on the 
subject. I do not give the right hon. 
gentleman much credit for his spirit of 
neutrality on the occasion. It flowed from 
the sense of the country at the time, the 
great majority of which was clearly and 
decidedly against all interruptions being 
given to the French in their desire of re- 
gulating their own internal government. 
But this neutrality, which respected 
only the internal rights of the French, and 
from which the people of England would 
never have departed but for the impolitic 
and hypocritical eant which was set up to 
rouse their jealousy and alarm their fears, 
was very different from the great principle 
of political prudence which ought to-have 
actuated the councils of the nation, on 
seeing the first steps of France towarde a 
career of external conquest. My opinion 
is, that when the unfortunate king of 
France offered to us, tn the letter deli- 
vered by M. Chauvelin and M. Talley- 
rand, and even intreated us to mediate 
between him and the allied ers of 
Austria and Prussia, they ought to have 
accepted the offer, and exerted their in- 
fluence to save Europe from the conse- 
quence of a system which was then be- 
ginning to manifest itself. It was, at 
least, a question of prudence; and es we 
had never refused to treat and to mediate 
with the old princes on account of their 
ambition or their perfidy, we ought to 
have been equally ready now, when the 
same principles were acted upon by other 
men. I must doubt the sensibility which 
could be so cold and so-indifferent at the 
proper basal its activity. I fear 
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that there was at that moment the germs 
of ambition rising io the mind of the right 
hea. geatieman, and that he was begin- 
ing, like others, to entertain hopes that 
mething might be obtained out of the 
eomiog confusion. What but such a sen- 
timent could have prevented him from 
overlooking the fair occasion that was 
offered for preventing the calamities with 
which Europe was threatened? What 
but some such interested principle could 
have made him forego the truly honour- 
able taek, by which his administration 
would have displayed its magnanimity and 
its power? But for some such feeling, 
would not this country, both in wisdom 
and in dignity, have interfered, and in 
eonjunction with the other powers, have 
said to France, ** You ask for a media- 
tion ; we will mediate with candour and sin- 
cerity, but we will at the same time declare 
to you our apprehensions. We do not 
trust to your assertion of a determination 
to avoid all foreign conquest, and that 
you are desirous only of settling your 
own constitution, because your language 
is ‘contradicted by experience and the 
evidence of facts. You are Frenchmen, 
and you cannot so soon have thrown off 
the Bourbon principles in which you 
were educated. You have already imi- 
tated the bad practice of your princes; 
you have seized on Savoy, without a 
eolour of right. But here we take our 
stand. Thus far you have gone, and we 
eannot help it; but you must go no far- 
ther. We will tell you distinctly what we 
shall consider as an attack on the balance 
and the security cf Europe; and, as the 
condition of our interference, we will tell 
you also the securities that we think 
essential to the general repose.” This 
ought to have been the language of his 
majesty’s ministers when their mediation 
was solicited; and something of this kind 
they evidently thought of when they sent 
the instructions to Petersburgh which 
they have mentioned this night, but upon 
which they never acted. Having not 
done so, I say, they have no claim to 
talk now about the violated rights of 
Europe, about the aggression of the 
French, and about the origin of the war, 
in which this country was so suddenly 
afterwards plunged. Instead of this, what 
did they do? They hung back; they 
avoidedexplanation; they gave the French 
ho means of satisfying them ; and I repeat 
my proposition—when there is a question 
peace:.and war between two. nations, 
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that government feels itself in the wrong 
which refuses to state with clearness and 
precision what she would consider as a 
satisfaction and a pledge of peace. 

Sir, if | understand the true precepts 
of the Christian religion, as set forth in 
the New Testament, I must be permitted 
to say, that there is nosuch thing asa rule 
or doctrine by which we are directed, or 
can be justified, in waging a war for re- 
ligion. The idea is subversive of the ver 
foundations upon which it stands, which 
are those of peace and good-will among 
men. Religion never was, and never can 
be, a justifiable cause of war; but it has 
been too often grossly used as the pretext 
and the apology for the most unprincipled 
wars. 

I have already said, and I repeat it, that 
the conduct of the French to foreign na- 
tions cannot be justified. They have 
given great cause of offence, but certainly 
not to all countries alike. The right hon. 
gentlemen opposite to me have made an 
indiscriminate catalogue of all the coun- 
tries which the French have offended, and, 
in their eagerness to throw odium on the 
nation, have taken no pains to investigate 
the sources of their several quarrels. [| 
will not detain the House, by entering 
into the long detail which has been given 
of their aggressions and their violences ; 
but letme mention Sardinia as one instance 
which has been strongly insisted upon. 
Did the French attack Sardinia when at 

ace with them? No such thing. The 

ing of Sardinia had accepted ofa subsidy 
from Great Britain; and Sardinia was, to 
all intents and purposes, a belligerent 
power. Several other instances might be 
mentioned ; but though, perhaps, in the 
majority of instances, the French may be 
unjustifiable, is this the moment for us to 
dwell upon these enormities—to waste our 
time, and inflame our passions, by recri- 
minating upon each other? There is no 
end to such a war. I have somewhere 
read, I think in sir Walter Raleigh’s His- 
tory of the World, of a most bloody and 
fatal battle which was fought by two op- 
posite armies, in which almost all the 
combatants on both sides were killed, 
“‘ because,”? says the historian, ‘ though 
they had offensive weapons on both sides, 
they had none for defence.” So, in this 
war of words, if we are to use only offen- 
sive weapons, if we are to indulge only in 
invective and abuse, the contest must be 
eternal. If this war of reproach and in- 
vective is to be countenanced, may not 
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the French with equal reason complain of 
the outrages and the horrors committed 
by the powers opposed to them? = If we 
must not treat with the French on ac- 
count of the iniquity of their former trans- 
actions, ought we not to be as scrupulous 
of connecting ourselves with other powers 
equally criminal? Surely, Sir, if we must 
be thus rigid in scrutinizing the conduct 
of an enemy, we ought to be equally care- 
ful in not committing our honour and 
our safety with an ally who has manifested 
the same want of respect for the rights of 
other nations. Surely, if it is material to 
know the character of a power with whom 
ou are only about to treat for peace, it 
1s more material to know the character of 
allies, with whom you are about to enter 
into the closest connexion of friendship, 
and for whose exertions you are about to 
ay. | 
Now, Sir, what was the conduct of 
your own allies to Poland? Js therea 
single atrocity of the French, in Italy, in 
Switzerland, in Egypt if you please, more 
unprincipled and inhuman, than that of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in Poland? 
What has there been in the conduct of 
the French to foreign powers; what in the 
violation of solemn treaties; what in the 
plunder, devastation, and dismemberment 
of unoffending countries; what in the hor- 
rors and murders perpetrated upon the 
subdued victims of their rage in any dis- 
trict which they have over-run, worse 
than the conduct of those three great 
powers, in the miserable, devoted, and 
trampled-on kingdom of Poland, and who 
have been, or are, our allies in this war 
for religion, social order, and the. rights 
of nations? ‘Oh! but we regretted the 
partition of Poland!” Yes, regretted ! 
you regretted the violence, and that is all 
you did. You united yourselves with the 
actors ; you, in fact, by your acquiescence, 
confirmed the atrocity. But they are 
your allies; and though they overran and 
divided Poland, there was nothing, per- 
aps, in the manner of doing it, which 
stamped it with peculiar infamy and dis- 
grace. The hero of Poland, perhaps, was 
inerciful and mild: He was ‘as much 
superior to Buonaparté in bravery, and in 
the discipline which he maintained, as he 
was superior in virtue and humanity ! 
Fe was animated by the purest principles 
of christianity and was restraincd in his 
career by the benevolent precepts which 
it inculcates.” Was he? ‘Let unfortu- 
nate Warsaw, and the miserable inhabi- 
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tants of the suburb of Pragaia particular, 
tell! What do.we understand to have 
been the conduct of this magnanimous 
hero, with whom, it seems, Buonaparté is 
not to be compared? . He entered the 
suburb of Praga, the most populous sub- 
urb of Warsaw; and there he let his sol- 
dicry loose on the miserable, unarmed, 
and unresisting people! Men, women, 
and children, nay, infants at the breast, 
were doomed to one indiscrimiaate mas. 
sacre! Thousands of them were inhu- 
manly, wantonly, butchered! And for 
what? Because they had dared to join 
in a wish to meliorate their own condition 
as a people, and to improve their consti- 
tution, which had been confessed by their 
own sovereign to be in waut of amend. 
ment. And such is the hero upon-whom 
the cause of “ religion and social order” 
is to repose! And such is the.man whom 
we praise for his discipline and his virtue, 
and whom we hold out as our boast and 
our dependence, while the conduct of 
Buonaparté unfits him to be even treated 
with as an enemy ! 

But the behaviour of the French to- 
wards Switzerland raises all the indigna- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman and in- 
flames his eloquence. I admire the indig- 
nation which he expresses (and I think 
he felt it) in speaking of this country, 90 
dear and so congenial to every man who 
loves the sacred name of liberty. Hewho 
loves liberty, says the right hon. gentle- 
man, thought himself at home on the fa- 
voured and happy mountains of Switzer- 
land, where she seemed to have taken up 
her abode under a sort of implied com- 
pact, among all other states, that she 
should not be disturbed in this her chosen 
asylum.. I admire the eloquence of the 
right hon.gentleman in speakingofthiscoun- 
try of liberty and peace, to which 
man would desire, once in his life atleast, to 
make a pilgrimage. But who, let me ask 
him, first proposed to the Swiss people to 
depart from the neutrality which was 
their chief protection, and to join the 
confederacy against the French? ITaver, 
that a noble relation of mine (lord Ro- 
bert Fitzgerald) then the minister of Eng- 
land to the Swiss Cantons, was instructed, 
in direct terms, to propose to the Swiss, 
by an official note, to break from the safe 
line they had laid down for themselves, 
and to tell them, “* in such a contest neu- 
trality was criminal.” I know that noble 
lord too well, though [ have not been in 
habits of intercourse with him of late, 
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from the: employments in which he has 
been engaged, to suspect that he would 
have presented such a paper without the 
express instructions of his court, or that 
he would have gone beyond those instruc- 
tions. 

But, was it only to Switzerland that 
this sort of language was held? What 
was our language also to Tuscany and to 
Genoa? An hon. gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning) has denied the authenticity of a 
Rapper letter which bas been circu- 
ated, and ascribed to lord Harvey. He 
says, it is all a fable and a forgery. Le it 
so; but is it also a fable that lord Harvey 
did speak in terms to the grand duke, 
which he considered as offensive and 
insulting? I cannot tell, for I was not 
resent. But was it not, and is it not 
elieved? Is it a fable that lord Harvey 
went into the closet of the grand duke, 
laid his watch upon the table, and 
demanded in a peremptory manner, that 
he should within a certain number of mi- 
nutes, I think I have heard. within a 
quarter of an hour, determine, aye or no, 
to dismiss the French minister, and order 
him out of his dominions; with the me- 
nace, that if he did not, the English fleet 
should bombard Leghorn? Will the 
hon. gentleman deny this also? I cer- 
tainly do not know it from my own 
knowledge; but I know, that persons of 
the first credit, then at Florence, have 
stated these facts, and that they never 
have been contradicted, It is true, that 
upon the grand duke’s complaint of this 
indignity, lord Harvey was recalled; but 
was the principle recalled? Was the 
wission recalled? Did not ministers 
persist in the demand which lord Harvey 
had made, perhaps ungraciously? Was 
not the grand duke forced, in conse- 
quence, to dismiss the French minister ¢ 
and did they not drive him to enter into 
an unwilling war with the republic? It 
is true that he afterwards made his peace ; 
and that, having done so, he was treated 
severely and unjustly by the French. 
But what do I conclude from all this, but 
that we have no right to be scrupulous, 
we who have violated the respect due to 
peaceable powers ourselves, in this war, 
which, more than any other that ever 
afflicted human nature, has been distin- 
guished by the greatest number of dis- 
gusting and outrageous insults to the 
emaller powers by the great. And I 
infer from this also, that the instances not 
being confined to the French, but having 
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been pefpetrated by every one of the 
allies, and by England as much as by the 
others, we have no right to refuse to treat 
with the French on this ground. Need I 
speak uf your cenduct to Genoa also? 


Perhaps the note delivered by Mr. Drake 

was also aforgery. Perhaps the blockade 
of the port nevcr took place. It is im- 
possible to deny the facts, which were so 

glaring at the time. It is a painful thing 
to me, Sir, to be obliged to go back to 
these unfortunate periods of the history 
of this war, and of the conduct of this 
country: but I am forced to the task by 
the use which has been made of the atro-. 
cities of the French as an argument 
against negotiation. I think I have said. 
enough to prove, that if the French have 
been guilty, we have not been innocent. 
Nothing but determined incredulity can_ 
make us deaf and blind to our own acts, 

whenweare soready to yield an assent to all 
the reproaches which ure thrown out on 
the enemy, and upon which reproaches 


_we are gravely told to continue the war. 


‘«; But the French,” it seems, ‘“ have 
behaved ill every where. They seized on 
Venice, which had preserved the most. 
exact neutrality, or rather,’ as it is 
hinted, “had manifested symptoms of 
friendship to them.” I agree with the: 
right hon. gentleman, it was an abomin- 
able act. I am not the apologist of, much 
less the advocate for, their iniquities ; 
neither will I countenance them in their 
pretences for the injustice. I do not 
think that much regard is to be paid to 
the charges which a triumphant soldiery 
bring on the conduct of a people whom 
they have over-run. Pretences for outrage 
will never be wanting to the strong, when 
they wish to trample on the weak ; but 
when we accuse the French of having 
seized upon Venice, after stipulating for 
its neutrality and guaranteeing its inde- 
pendence, we should also remember the 
excuse that they made for violence; 
namely, that their troops had been at- 
tacked and murdered. I say I am always 
incredulous about such excuses; but I 
think it fair to bear whatever can be al- 
leged on the other side. We cannot take 
one side of a story only. Candour de- 
mands that we should examine the whole 
before we make up our minds on the 
guilt. I cannot think it quite fair to 
state the view of the subjectot one party as 
indisputable fact, without even mentioning 
what the other party has to say for itself. 
But, Sir, is this all? Though the perfidy 
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of the French to the Venetians be clear 
end palpable, was it worse in morals, 
in principle, and in example, than 
the conduct of Austria? My hon. friend 
(Mr. Whitbread) properly asked, ‘ Is 
not the receiver as Bad as the thief?” If 
the French seized on the territory of 
Venice, did not the Austrians agree to 
receive it? ‘ But this,” it seems, “ is 
not the same thing.” It is quite in the 
nature, and withio the rule of diplomatic 
morality, for Austria to receive the 
country which was seized upon unjustly. 
«¢ The emperor took it as a compensation : 
it was his by barter: he was not answer- 
able for the guilt by which it was ob- 
tained.” What is this, Sir, but the false 
and abominable reasoning with which we 
have been so often disgusted on the sub- 
ject of the Slave trade? Just in the same 
manner have I heard a notorious wholesale 
dealer in this inhuman traffic justify his 
abominable trade. “ I am not guilty of the 
horrible crime of tearing that mother from 
her infants; that husband from his wife ; 
of depopulating that village; of deprivmg 
that family of their sons, the support of 
their aged parent! No: thank heaven! 
Iam not guilty of this horror; I only 
bought them in the fair way of trade. 
They were brought to the market; they 
had been guilty of crimes, or they had 
been made prisoners in war; they were 
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other sort of sorcery; and they were 
brought te me for sale; I gave a valuable 
consideration for them; but God forbid 
that I should have stained my soul with 
the guilt of dragging them from their 
friends and families!” Such has been the 
precious defence of the Slave trade; and 
such is the argument set up for Austria, 
in this instance of Venice. ‘I did not 
commit ‘the crime of trampling on the 
independence of Venice. I did not seize 
on the city; I gave a quid pro quo. It 
was a matter of barter and indemnity ; I 
gave half a million of human beings to be 
put under the yoke of France in another 
district, and I had these people turned 
over to mein return!” This, Sir, is the 
defence of Austria; and under such de- 
testable sophistry as this, is the infernal 
traffic in human flesh, whether in white or 
black, to be continued, and even justified ! 
At no time has that diabolical traffic been 
carried to a greater length than‘during the 
present war ; and that by England herself 
as well as Austria and Russia. 

‘‘ But France,” it seems, “ has roused 
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all the nations of Europe against her ;” 
and the long catalogue has been read to 
you, to prove that she must have been 
atrocious to provoke them all. Is it true, 
Sir, that she has roused them all? It does 
not say much for the address of his ma- 
jesty's ministers, if this be the case. 
What, Sir, have ail your negotiations, 
all your declamation, all your money, 
been squandered in vain? Have you not 
succeeded in stirring the indignation, sad 
engaging the assistance, of a single 
aalede But you do yourselves injustice. 
dare say the truth lies between you, 
Between their crimes and your money 
the rage has been excited; and full as 
much is due to your secuctions, as to her 
atrocities. My learned friend wascorrect, 
therefore, in his argument; for you can- 
not take both sides of the case: you can- 
not accuse them of having provoked all 
Europe, and at the same time claim the 
merit of having roused them to join you. 
You talk of your allies. Sir, I wish to 
know who your allies are? Russia is one 
of themI suppose. Did France attack Rus- 
sia? Hasthe magnanimous Paul taken the 
field for social order and religion, on ae- 
count of personal aggression? The empe- 
ror of Russia has declared himself grand 
master of Malta, though his religion is as op- 
ae to that of the knights as ours is ; and 
e is as much considered an heretic by 
The 
king of Great Britain might, with as 
much propriety, declare himself the head 
of the order of the Chartreuse monks. 
Not content with taking to himself the 
commandery of this institution of Malta, 
Paul has even created a married man a 
knight, contrary to all the most sacred 
rules and regulations of the order. And 
yet this ally of ours is fighting for reli- 
gion!—-So much for his religion: Let us 
see his regard to social order! How does 
he show his abhorrence of the principles 
of the French, in their violation of the 
rights of other nations? What has been 
his conduct to Denmark? He says to 
Denmark—** You have seditious clubs at 
Copenhagen — No Danish vessel shall 
enter the ports of Russia!’ He holds a 
still more despotic language to Ham- 
burgh. He threatens to lay an embargo 
on theic trade; and he forces them to 
surrender up men who are claimed by the 
French as their citizens—whether truly 
or not, I do not inquire. He threatens 
them with his own vengeance if they re- 
fuse, and subjects them to that of the 
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‘French if they comply. And what has 
been his conduct to Spain? He first 
sends away the Spanish minister from Pe- 
tersburgh, and then complains, as a great 
insult that his minister was dismissed from 
Madrid! This is one of our allies; and 
he has declared that the object for which 
he has taken up arms is, to replace the 
ancient race of the House of Bourbon on 
the throne of France, and that he does 
this for the cause of religion and social 
order! Such is the respect for religion 
and social order which he himself displays ; 
and such are the examples of it with 
which we coalesce ! 

No man regrets, Sir, more than I do, 
the enormities that France has committed ; 
but how do they bear upon the question 
as it now stands? Are we for ever to de- 
pe ourselves of the benefits of peace, 

use France has perpetrated acts of 
injustice ? Sir, we cannot acquit ourselves 
upon such ground. We have negotiated. 
ith the knowledge of these acts of in- 
justice and disorder, we have treated with 
them twice; yet, the right hon. gentleman 
eannot enter into negotiation with them 
now ; and it is worth while to attend to 
the reasons that he gives for refusing their 
offer. The revolution itself isno more an 
objection now, than it was in 1796, when 
he did negotiate; for the government of 
France at that time was surely as unstable 
as itis now. The crimes of the French, 
the instability of their government, did 
not then prevent him: and why are the 
to prevent himnow? He negotiated wit 
a@ government as unstable, and, baffled in 
that negotiation, he did not scruple to 
open another at Lisle in 1797. We have 
heard a very curious account of these ne- 
gotiations this day, and, as the right hon. 
gentleman has emphatically told us, an 
‘‘honest” account of them. He says he 
has no scruple in avowing that he appre- 
hended danger from the success of his own 
efforts to procure a pacification, and that 
he was not displeased at its failure. He 
‘was sincere in his endeavours to treat, but 
he was not disappointed when they failed. 
I wish to understand the right hon. gentle- 
man correctly. His declaration on the 
subject, then, I take to be this—that 
though sincere in his endeavours to pro- 
cure peace in 1797, yet he apprehended 
‘greater danger from accomplishing his ob- 
ject, than from the continuance of war; 
and that he felt this apprehension from the 
comparative views of the probable state 
ef peace and war at that time. I have no 
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hesitation in allowing the fact, that a state 
of peace, immediately after a war of such 
violence, must, in sume respects, be a 
state of insecurity ; but does this not be- 
ra in a certain degree, to all wara? 
And are we never to have peace, because 
that peace may be insecure? But there 
was something, it seems, so peculiar in 
this war, and in the character and prin- 
ciples of the enemy, that the right 
hon. gentleman thought a peace in 1797 
would be comparatively more dan- 
gerous than war. Why, then, did he 
treat? I beg the attention of the House 
to this—He treated, “‘ because the un- 
equivocal sense of the people of England 
was declared to be in favour. of a negotia- 
tion.” The right hon. gentleman con- 
fesses the truth, then, that in 1797 the 
people were for peace. J thought so at 
the time: but yaw all recollect, that when 
I stated it in my place, it was denied. 
“ True,” they said, ‘* you have procured 
petitions; but we have petitions too: 
we all know in what strange ways pe- 
titions may be procured, and how 
little they deserve to be considered as 
the sense of the people.” This was their 
language at the time; but, now we find 
these petitions did speak tke sense of the 
eople, and that it was on this side of the 
ouse only, that the sense of the people 
was spoken. The majority spoke a eon- 
trary language. It is acknowledged, then, 
that the unequivocal sense of the people 
of England may be spoken by the mino- 
rity of this House, and that it is not al- 
ways by the test of numbers that an ho- 
nest decision is to be ascertained. This 
House decided against what the right hon. 
gentleman knew to be the sense of the 
country; but he himself acted upon that 
sense against the vote of parliament. 

The negotiation in 1796 went off, as 
my learned friend has said, upon the ques- 
tion of Belgium, or, as the right hon. 
gentleman asserts, upon a question of 
principle. He negotiated to please the 
people, bat it went off “ on account of a 
monstrous principle advanced by France 
incompatible with all negotiation.” This 
is now said. Did the right hon. gentleman 
say so at thetime? J)id he fairly and 
candidly inform the people of England, 
that they broke off the negotiation because 
the French had urged a basis that it was 
totally impossible for England at any time 
to grant? No such thing. On the con- 
trary, when the negotiation broke off, they 
published a manifesto, “ renewing in the 
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face of Europe, the solemn declaration, | said, that by that negotiation, there had 


that whenever the enemy should be dis- 
posed to enter on the work of a general 
pacification, in a spirit of conciliation and 
equity, nothing should be wanting on 
their part to contribute to the accom- 
plishment of that great object.” And, 
accordingly, in 1797, notwithstanding this 
incompatible principle, and with all the 
enormities of the French on their heads, 
they opened a new negotiation at Lisle. 
They do not wait for any retractation of 
this incompatible principle ; they do not 
wait even till overtures shall be made to 
them; but they solicit and renew a nego- 
tiation themselves. I do not blame them 
- for this, Sir; I say only that it is an argu- 
-ment against the assertion of an incompa- 
tible principle. It is a proof, that they 
did not then think as the right hon. gen- 
tleman now says they thought; but that 
-they yielded to the sentiments of the na- 
tion, who were generally inclined to 
eace, against their own judgment; and, 
rom a motive which I shall come to by- 
and-by, they had no hesitation, on ac- 
count of the first rupture, to renew the 
negotiation—it was renewed at Lisle; and 
this the French broke off, after the revolu- 
tion at Paris on the 4th of September. 
What was the conduct of ministers upon 
this occasion? One would have thought, 
-that, with the fresh insult at Lisle in their 
. minds, with the recollection of their failure 
the year before at Paris, if it had been 
-true that they found an incompatible prin- 
-eiple, they would have talked a wgrlike 
language, and would have announced to 
their country and to all Europe, that 
peace was not to be obtained ; that they 
must throw away the scabbard, and think 
only of the means of continuing the con- 
test. Nosuch thing. They put forth a 
declaration, in which they said, that they 
should Jook with anxious expectation for 
the moment when the government of 
France should show a disposition and 
spirit corresponding with their own; and 
renewing before all Europe tle solemn 
declaration, that at the very moment when 
the brilliant victory of lord Duncan might 
have justified them in demanding more 
extravagant terms, they were willing, if 
the calamities of war could be closed, to 
conclude peace on the same smnoderate and 
equitable principles and terms which they 
had before proposed. Such was their de- 
claration upon that occasion; and in the 
discussions which we had upon it in this 
House, ministers were explicit. They 


been given to the world what might be re- 
garded as an unequivocal test of the since- 
rity and disposition of government towards, 
or peace against it; for those who refuse 
discussion, show that they are disinclined 
to pacification; and it is therefore, they 
said, always to be considered as a@ test, 
that the party who refuses to negotiate, is 
the party who is disinclined to peace. 
This they themselves set up as the test. 
Try them now, Sir, by that test. An 
offer is made them. They rashly, and I 
think rudely, refuse it. Have they, or 
have they not, broken their own test ? 

But, they say, ‘“‘ we have not refused 
all discussion.” They have put a case. 
They have expressed a wish for the resto- 
ration of the house of Bourbon, and have 
declared that.to be an event which would 
immediately remove every obstacle to ne- 

otiation. Sir, as to the restoration of the 

ouse of Bourbon, if it shall be the wish 
of the people of France, J, for one, shall be 
perfectly content to acquiesce. I think 
the people of France, as well as every 
other people, ought to have the govern- 
ment which they like best themselves; 
and the form of that government, or the 
persons who hold it in their hands, should 
never be an obstacle with me to treat with 
the nation for peace, or to live with me in 
amity—butas an Englishman, and actuated 
by English feelings, I surely cannot wish 
for the restoration of the house of Bour- 
bon to the throne af France. I hope that 
I am not a man to bear heavily upon any 
unfortunate family. I feel for their situa- 
tion—I respect their distresses—but as a 
friend of England, I cannot wish for their 
restoration to the power which they 
abused. I cannot forget that the whole 
history of the century is little more than 
an account of the wars and the calamities 
arising from the restless ambition, the 
intrigues, and the perfidy of the house of 
Bourbon. 

1 cannot discover, in any part of the 
laboured defence which has been set up 
for not accepting the offer now made by 
France, any argument to satisfy my mind 
that ministers have not forfeited the test 
which they held out as infallible in 1797. 
An hon. gentleman thinks, that parliament 
should be eager only to approach the 
throne with declarations of their readiness 
to support his majesty in the farther pro- 
secution of the war, without inquiry; and 
he is quite delighted with ao address, 
which he has found upon the Journals, te 
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king William, in which they pledged them- 


selves to- support him in his efforts to re- 
sist the ambition of Louis 14th. He thinks 
it quite astonishing how much it is in 
point, and how perfectly it applies to the 
present occasion. One would have thought, 
Sir, that in order to prove the application, 
he would have shown that an offer had 


been respectfully made by the grand mo- 


marque to king William, to treat, which 
he had peremptorily, and in very irritating 
terms, refused; and that, upon this, the 
House of Commons had come forward, 
and, with one voice, declared their deter- 
mination to stand by him, with their lives 
and fortunes, in prosecuting the just and 
necessary war. Not a word of all this ; 
and yet the hon. gentleman finds it quite 
a parallel case,.and an exact model for 
the House, on this day, to pursue. I really 
think, Sir, he might as well have taken 
any other address upon the Journals, upon 
any other topic, as this address to king 
William. It would have been equally in 
point, and would have equally served: to 
show. the hon. gentleman's talents for rea- 
soning. | 
- Sir, I cannot here overlook another in- 
stance of this hon. gentleman’s candid style 
of debating, and of his respect for ne 
ment. He has found out, it seems, that 
in former periods of our history, and even 
in periods which have been denominated 
good times, intercepted letters have been 
published; and he reads, from the Ga- 
zette, instances of such _ publication. 
Really, Sir, if the hon. gentleman had 
Pace the profession to which: he turned 

is thoughts when younger, he would 
have learnt that it was necessary to find 
cases a little morein point. And yet, full 
of his triumph on this notable discovery, 
he has chosen to indulge himself in sreale 
ing of a most respectable and a most ho- 
nourable person as any that this country 
knows, and who is possessed of as sound 
an understanding as any man that I have 
the good fortune to be acquainted with, 
in terms the most offensive and disgust- 
ing, on account of words which he may 
be supposed to have said in another place.* 
He has spoken of that noble person and 
of his intellect, in terms which, were I 
disposed to retort, I might say, show the 
hon. gentleman to be possessed of an in- 
tellect which would justify me in passing 
over in silence any thing that comes from 
such a man. 


- * The Duke of Bedford. Sce p. 1224. 
[VOL. XXXIV. ] 
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not speak of the mere act of publishing 
the intercepted correspondence; and the 
hon. gentleman's reference to the Ga- 
zettes of former periods is, therefore, not 
in point. The noble duke complained of. 
the manner in which these intercepted : 
letters had been published, not of the fact | 
itself of their publication; for, in the in-— 
troduction ai notes to those letters, the 
ribaldry is such, that they are not screened 
from the execration of every honourable 
mind even by their extreme stupidity. 
The honourable gentleman says, that he: 
must treat with indifference the intellect 
of a man who can ascribe’ the present: 
scarcity of corn to the war. Sir, I think: 
there is nothing either absurd or unjust 
in such an opinion. Does not the war, 
necessarily, by its magazines, and still 
more by its expeditions, increase con-: 
sumption? But, when we learn that corn 
is, at this very moment, sold in France 
for Jess than half the price which it 
bears here, is it not a fair thing to sup- 
pose, that, but for the war and its prohi- 
bitions, a part of that grain would be 
brought to this country, on account of 
the high price which it would sell for, and 
that, consequently, our scarcity would be 
relieved from their xbundance? I speak 
only upon report, of course; but I see 
that the price quoted in the French mar-: 
kets is less, by one half, than the prices 
in England. There was nothing, there- 
fore, very absurd in what fell from my 
noble friend ; and I would really advise the 
hon. gentleman, when he speaks of per- 
sons distinguished for every virtue, to be 
a little more guarded in his language. I 
sce no reason why he and his friends 
should not leave to persons in another 
place, holding the same opinions as them- 
selves, the task of answering what may be 
thrown out there. Is not the phalanx 
sufficient? It is no great compliment to 
their talents, considering their number, 
that they cannot be left to the task of an-' 
swering the few to whom they are op- 
aes but, perhaps, the hon. gentleman 

as too little to do in this House, and is 
to be sent there himself. In truth, I sea. 
no reason why even he might not be sent, : 
as well as some others who have been sent 
there. 

To return to the subject of the nego-: 
tiation-in 1797. It is, in my mind, ex-: 
tremely material to attend to the account’ 
which the right hon. gentleman gives of 
his memorable negotiation of 1797, and. 
of his motives for entering into it. In all, 
i {4T] 
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questions of peace and war, he says, many. 
circumstances must necessarily eater into 
the consideration; and, that they are not, 
to be decided upon the extremes : the de- 
termination must be made upon a balance 
and comparison of the evils or the advan- 
tages upon. the one side and the other, and 
that one of the greatest considerations is. 
that of finance. In 1797, the right. hon. gen- 
tleman confesses he found himself pecu- 
liarly embarrassed as to the resources for 
the war, if they were to be found in the 
old and usual way of the funding system. 
Now, though-he thought, upon his balance 
and comparison of considerations, that 
the evils of war would be fewer than 
those of peace, yet they would only be so 
provided that he could establish.a ‘ new 
and solid system of finance’’ in the place 
of the old and exhausted. funding system: 
and to accomplish this, it was necessary 
to have the unanimous approbation of the 
people. To procure this unanimity, he 
pretended to be a friend to negotiation, 
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his declarations and confessions this night; 
but E cannat agree that he was. hanest to 
this House, or honest to the people of 
this country. To this House it was sot 
honest to make them counteract the sense 
‘of the people; aa he knew it to be ex- 
preased in the petitions upoo the table; 
nor was it honest to, the. country, to act in 
a disguise, and to pursue. a secret. pur- 
‘pose, unknown to them, while affecting to 
take the road which they pointed out. I 
_know not whether this a not be honesty 
in the political etbics of the right hon. 
‘gentleman, but I know that it would be 
‘called: by a very different name in the 
‘common transactions. of society, and in 
the rules of morality established in pri- 
vate life. I know of nothing in the bie 
tory of this country, that-it resembles, ex- 
cept, aor one of the most profligate 
‘periods—the reign of Charles 2nd, when 
the sale of Dunkirk might probably have 
been justified by the same pretence. 
Charles also declared war against France, 


though he did not. wish for the success of:| and did it to cover.a negotiation by which, 


that negotiation, but; hoped, only, that 
through that means he should bring the 
people to agree to bis new and solid system 
of finance. With these views, then, what 
does he do? Knowing that, contrary to. 
his declarations in this House, the opinion 
of the people of England was generally 
for peace, he enters into a negotiation, in 
whicli, as the world believed at the time, 
and even until this day, he completely 
failed—No such thing, Sir—he com- 
pletely succeeded—for his object: was not 
to gain pores it was to gain over the 
people of this country to a ‘“‘new and a 
solid system of finance”—that is, to the 
raising a great part of the supplies within 
the year, to the triple assessment, and to 
the tax upon income! And how did he 
gain them over? By pretending to be a 
friend of peace, which he was not; and 
by opening a negotiation which he se- 
cretly wished might not succeed. The 
right hon. gentleman says, that in all this 
he was honest and sincere: he negotiated 
fairly, and would have obtained the peace, 
if the. rench had shown a disposition cor- 


respondent to his own; but he rejoiced. 


that their conduct was such as to convince 


in his: difficulties, he was to gain a * solid 
system of finance.” 

But, Sir, 1 meet the right hon. gentle- 
‘man on his own ground. I say that you 
‘ought to treat on the same principle on 
which you treated in 1797, in order to 
gaio the cordial co-operation of the peo- 
ple. ‘‘ We want experience, and the 
evidence of facts.” Gan there be any 
evidence of facts equal to that of a frank, 
open, and candid negotiation? Let us see 
whether Buonaparte will display the same 
temper as his predecessors. it he shall 
do so, then you will confirm the people of 
England in their opinion of the necessity 
of continuing the war, and you will revive 
all the vigour which you roused in 1797. 
Or will you not do this until you have a 
reverse of fortune? Will you never treat, 
but when you are in a situation of distress, 
and when you have occasion to impose on 
the people ? 

‘«« But,’ you say, ** we have not refused 
to treat.” You have stated a case in 
which you will be ready immediately to 
enter into a negotiation, viz. the restora- 
tion of the House of Bourbon; but you 
deny that this is a sine quad non; and in 


the people of England of the necessity of | your nonsensical language, which I do 


concurring with him in the -views which 
he had, and in granting him the supply 
which he thought essential to their posture 
at the time. Sir, I will not say, that in 
all this he was not honest to his own pur- 
pose, and that he has not been honest in 


not understand, you talk of “ limited 
possibilities,” which may induce you to 
treat without the restoration of the house 
of Bourbon. But do you state what they 
are? Now, Sir, I say, that if you put one- 
case,.upon which you declare that you 
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are willing to treat immediately, and sa 


that there are other possible cases which | 


may induce you to treat hereafter, without 
mentioning what these possible cases are, 
you do state a sine qué non of immediate 
treaty. Suppose I have an estate to sell, 
and I say my demand is 1000/. for it—I 
will sell the estate immediately for that 
sum. To be sure, there may be other 
terms upon which I may be willing to id 
with it; but I say nothing of them. The 
1000/. is the only condition that I state 
now. - Will any gentleman say, that I do 
not make the 1000/. the sine qué non. of 
the immediate sale? Thus, you say, the 
restoration of the princes is not the only 
ossible ground; but you give no other. 
his is your projet. Do you demand a 
contre projet? Do you follow your own 
rule? bo you not do the thing of which 
you complained in the enemy? You 
seemed to be afraid of receiving another 
proposition; and by confining yourselves 
to this one point, you make it in fact, 
though not in terms, your sine gud mon. 
But the right hon. gentleman, in his 
#peech, does what the official note avoids 
—He finds there the convenient words, 
** experience and the evidence of facts;” 
upon these he goes into detail: and, in 
order to convince the House that new 
evidence is required, he goes back to all 
the earliest acts and crimes of the revo- 
lution—to all the atrocities of all the go- 
vernments that have passed away; and he 
contends that he must have experience 
that these foul crimes are repented of, 
and that a purer and a better system is 
adopted in France, by which he may be 
sure that they shall be capable of main- 
taining the relations of peace and amity. 
Sir, these are not conciliatory words; nor 
18 this a practicable ground to gain expe- 
rience, oes he think it possible, that 
evidence of a peaceable demeanour can 
be obtained in war? What does he mean 
to say to the French consul? * Until you 
shall in war behave yourself in a peace- 
able manner, I will not treat with you.”— 
Is there not something extremely ridicu- 
lous in this? In duels, indeed, we have 
often heard of this kind of language. Two 
gentlemen go out, and fight; when, after 
discharging their pistols at one another, 
it is not an unusual thing for one of them 
to say to the other—* Now I am satisfied 
—I see that you are a man of honour, 
and we are friends again.” There is 
something. by-the-bye ridiculous even in 
8; but between nations, it is more than 
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ridiculous—it is criminal. It is a ground 
which no principle can justify, and which 
is as impracticable as it is impious. That 
two nations should be set on to beat one 
another into friendship, is too abominable 
even for the fiction of romance; but fora 
statesman, seriously and gravely to lay it 
down as a system upon which he means to 
act, is monstrous. What can we say of 
such a test as he means to put the French 
poe to, but that it is hopeless? 

t is in the nature of war to inflame ani- 
mosity—to exasperate, not to soothe—to 
widen, not to approximate. And so long 
as this is to be acted upon, it is vain to 
hope that we can have the evidence which 
we require. 

The right hon. gentleman, however, 
thinks otherwise; and he points out four 
distinct possible cases, besides the re- 
establishment of the Bourbon family, in 
which he would agree to treat with the 
French. 

1. ‘* If Buonaparté shall conduct him- 
self so as to convince him that he has 
abandoned the principles which were ob- 
iectionable in his predecessors, and that 
he shall be actuated hy a more moderate 
system.”” [ask you, Sir, if this is likely 
to be ascertained in war? It is the nature 
of war not to allay but to inflame the 
passions; and it is not by the invective 
and abuse which have been thrown upon 
him and his government, nor by the con- 
tinued irritations which war is sure to 
give, that the virtues of moderation and 
forbearance are to be nourished. 

2. “If, contrary to the expectations of 
ministers, the people of France shall show 
a disposition to acquicsce in the govern- 
ment of Buonaparte. Does the right hon. 
gentleman mean to say, that because it is 
an usurpation on the part of the present 
chief, therefore the people are not likely 
to acquiesce in it? I have not time, Sir, 
to discuss the question of this usurpation, 
or whether it is likely to be permanent; 
but I certainly have not so good an opi- 
nion of the French, or of any people, as 
to believe that it wilk be short-lived, 
merely because it wae an usurpation, and 
because it is a system of military despo- 
tism. Cromwell was. a usurper; and in 
many points there may be found a resem- 
blance between him and the present. chief 
consul of France. There is no doubt but 
that, on several occasions of his life, 
Cromwell’s sincerity may be questioned, 
particularly in his self-denying ordinance 
—in his affécted-piety, and other things; 
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but would it not have been insanity in 
Irance and Spain to refuse to treat with 
him, because he was a usurper? No, Sir, 
these are not the maxims by which go- 
-vernments are actuated. They do not 
inquire so much into the means by which 
power may have been acquired, as into 
the fact of where the power resides. The 
‘people did acquiesce in the government 
of Cromwell ; but it may be said, that the 
splendor of his talents, the vigour of his 
administration, the high tone with which 
hie spoke to foreign nations, the success 
of his arms, and the character which he 
gave to the English name, induced the 
nation to acquiesce in his usurpation; 
and that we must not try Buonaparté by 
thisexample. Willit be said that Buo- 
Naparte is not a man of great abilities? 
‘Wiil it be said that he has not, by his 
victories, thrown a splendor over even 
the violence of the revolution, and that 
he does not conciliate the French people 
by the high and lofty tone in which he 
speaks to foreign nations? Are not the 
French, then, as likely, as the English in 
the case of Cromwell, to acquiesce in his 
government? If they should do s0, the 
right hon. gentleman may find that this 
possible predicament may fail him. He 
may find, that though one power may 
make war, it requires two to make peace. 
He may find that Buonaparté was as 
insincere as himself, in the proposition 
which he made ; and in his turn he may 
come forward and say—‘ I have no occa- 
sion now for concealment. It is true, 
‘that in the beginning of the year 1800, I 
offered to treat, not because I wished for 
peace, but because the people of France 
wished for it; and besides, my old re- 
sources being exhausted, and there being 
no means of carrying on the war without 
a ‘new and solid system of finance,’ I 
pretended to treat, because I wished to 
Bhp the unanimous assent of the 
‘rench people to this new and solid 
system, Did you think I was in earnest? 
You were deceived. I now throw off the 
mask: I have gained my point; and I 
reject your offers with scorn.” Is it not 
a very possible case that he may use this 
Janguage? Is it not within the right hon. 
gentleman’s “ knowledge of human na- 
ture?” But even if this should not be 
the case, will not the very test which you 
require—the acquiescence of the people 
of france in his government—give him 
an ailvantage-ground in the negotiation 
which he duces not possess now? Is it 
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quite sure, that when he finds himself safe 
in his seat, he will treat on the same terms 
as now, and that you will get a better 
peace some time hence, than you might 
reasonably hope to obtain at this mo- 
ment? Will he not have one ioterest less 
than at present? And do you not over- 
look a favourable occasion, for a chance 
which is extremely doubtful? These are 
the considerations which I would urge te 
his majesty’s ministers, against the dan- 
gerous experiment of waiting for the ac- 
quiescence of the people of France. 

3. * If the allies of this country shall 
be less successful than they have every 
reason to expect they will be, io stirring 
up the people of France against Buona- 
parté, and in the farther prosecution of 
the war.” And, 

4. “If the pressure of the war should 
be heavier upon us, than it would be 
convenient for us to continue to bear.” 
These are the other two possible emer- 
gencies in which the right bon. gentlemaa 
would treat even with Buonaparte. Sir, 
I have often blamed the right hon. gen- 
tleman for being disingenuous and insin- 
cere. On the present occasion I certainly 
cannot charge him with any such thing. 
He has made to-night a most honest con- 
fession. He is open and candid. He 
tells Buonaparté fairly what he has to 
expect. ‘1 mean,” says he, ‘ to do 
every thing in my power to raise up the 
people of France against you. 1 have 
engaged a number of allies, and our com- 
bined efforts shall be used to excite insur- 
rection and civil war in France. I will 
strive to murder you, or to get you sent 
away. If I succeed, well; but if I fail, 
then I will treat with you. My resources 
being exhausted; even my solid system 
of finance having failed to supply me with 
the means of keeping together my ailies, 
and of feeding the discontents I have ex- 
cited in France, then you may expect to 
see me renounce my high tone, my at- 
tachment to the house of Bourbon, my 
abhorrence of your crimes, my alarm at 
your principles ; for then I shall be ready 
to own, that, on the balance and compa- 
rison of circumstances, there will be less 
danger in concluding a peace, than in the 
continuance of war!” Is this a language 
for one state to hold to another? And 
what sort of peace does the right hon. 
gentleman expect to receive in that case 2 
Does he think that Buonaparte would 
grant, to baflled insolence, to humiliated 
pride, to disappointment and to imbecility, 
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the same terms which he would be ready 
to give now? The right hon. gentleman 
cannot have forgotten what he said on 
another occasion. 


—* Potuit que plurima virtus ; 
“ Esse, fuit : toto certatum est corpore regu.” 


He would then have to repeat his words, 
but with a different application—He would 
have to say—all our efforts are vain—we 
have exhausted our strength—our designs 
are impracticable—and we must sue to 
you for peace. | 

Sir, what is the question this night? 
We are called upon to support ministers 
in refusing a frank, candid, and respectful 
offer of negotiation, and to countenance 
them in continuing the war. Now, I[ 
would put the question in another way. 
Suppose ministers had been inclined to 
adopt the line of conduct which they 
pursued in 1796 and 1797,-and that to- 
night, instead of a question ou a ware 
address, it had been an address to his 
majesty, to thank him for accepting the 
overture, and for opening a negotiation to 
treat for peace: I ask the gentlemen 
Opposite—I appeal to the whole 558 re- 
presentatives of the people—to lay their 
hands upon their hearts, and to say, 
whether they would not have cordially 
voted for such an address? Would they, 
or would they not? Yes, Sir, if the address 
had breathed a spirit of peace, your 
benches would have resounded with re- 
joicings, and with praises of a measure 
that was likely to bring back the blessings 
of tranquillity. On the present occasion, 
then, 1 ask for the vote of none, but of 
those who, in the secret confession of 
their conscience, admit, at this instant, 
while they hear me, that they would have 
cheerfully and heartily. voted with the 
minister for an address directly the reverse 
of this. If every such gentleman were to 
vote with me, I should be this night in 
the greatest majority that ever I had the 
honour to vote with in this House. 

Sir, we have heard to-night a great 
many most acrimonious invectives against 
Buonaparté, against the whole course of 
his conduct, and against the unprincipled 
manner in which he seized upon the reins 
of government. I will not make his de- 
fence—I think al]l this sort of invective, 
which is used only to inflame the passions 
of this House and of the country, exceed- 
Angly ill-timed, and very impolitic—but I 
say I willnot make his defence. I am not 


sulliciently ip possession of materials upon 


Srom the Consular Government of France. 
‘which to form an opinion on the character 
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and conduct of this extraordinary man. 
Upon his arrival in France, he found the 
government io a very unsettled state, and 
the whole affairs of the republic deranged, 
crippled, and involved. He thought it 
necessary to reform the government; and 
he did reform it, just in-the way in which 
a military man may be expected to carry 
on a reform—he seized on the whole au- 
thority to himself. It will not be expected 
from me, that I should either approve or 
apologize for such anact. I am certainl 

not: for reforming governments by suc 

expedients; but how this House can be 
so violently indignant at the idea of mili- 
tary despotism, is, ] own, a little singular, 
when I see the composure with which 
they can. observe it nearer home; nay, 
when I see them regard it as a frame of 
government most peculiarly suited to the 
exercise of free opinion, on a subject the 
most important of any that can engage 
the attention of a people. Was it not the 
system that was so happily and so advan- 
tageously established, of late, all over 
Ireland; and which, even now, the go- 
vernment may, at its pleasure, proclaim 
over the whole of that kingdom? Are 
not the persons and property of the people 
left, in many districts, at this moment, to 
the entire will of military commanders ? 
And is not this held out as peculiarly 
proper and advantageous, at a time when 
the people of Ireland are freely, and 


with unbiassed judgment, to discuss the 


most interesting question of a legislative 
union? Notwithstanding the existence of 
martial Jaw, so far do we think Ireland 
from being enslaved, that we think it pre- 
cisely the period and the circumstances 
under which she may best declare her 
free opinion! Now, really, Sir, I cannot 
think that gentlemen, who talk in this 
way about Ireland, can, with a good grace, 
rail at military despotism in France. 

But, it seems, ‘* Buonaparté has broker 
his oaths. He has violated his oath of 
fidelity to the constitution of the year 3.”’ 
Sir, Iam not one of those who think that 
any such oaths ought ever to be exacted. 
They are seldom or ever of any effect ; 
and I am not for sporting with a thing so 
sacred as an oath. I think it would be 
good to lay aside all such oaths. Who 
ever heard, that, in revolutions, the oath 
of fidelity to the former government was 
ever regarded; or even when violated, 
that it was imputed to the persons as a 
crime? In times of revolution, men who 
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‘take up arms are called rebels—If they 
fuil, they are adjudged to be traitors. 
But who ever heard before, of their being 
perjured? On the restoration of Charles 
2nd, those who had taken up arms for 
the Commonwealth, were stigmatised 
as rebels and traitors, but not as men 
foresworn. Was the earl of Devonshire 
charged with being perjured, on account 
of the allegiance he had sworn to the 
house of Stuart, and the part he took in 
those struggles which preceded and 
brought about the Revolution? The vio- 
dation of oaths of allegiance was never im- 
puted to the people of England, and will 
never be imputed to any people. But 
‘who brings up the question of oaths? He 
who strives to make twenty-four millions 
of persons violate the oaths they have 
taken to their present constitution, aod 
who desires to re-establish the house of 
Bourbon by such violation of their vows. 
I put it so, Sir; because, if the question 
of oaths be of the least consequence, it is 
equal on both sides. He who desires the 
whole people of France to perjure them- 
selves, and who hopes for success in his 
project only upon their doing so, surely 
cannot make it a charge against Buona- 
parté that he has done the same. 

‘Ah! but Buonaparté has declared it 
as his opinion, that the two governments 
of Great Britain and of France cannot 
exist together. After the treaty of 
Campo Formio, he sent two confidential 
persons, Berthier and Monge, to the Di- 
rectory, to say so in his name.” Well, 
and what is there in this absurd and 

uerile assertion, if it was ever made? 

as not the right hon. gentleman, in this 
House, said the same thing? In this, at 
least, they resemble one another. They 
have both made use of this assertion ; and 
I believe, that these two illustrious persons 
are the only two on earth who think it. 
But let us turn the tables. We ought to 
put ourselves at times in the place of the 
enemy, if we are desirous of really 
examining with candour and foirness the 
dispute between us, How may they not 
interpret the speeches of ministers and 
their friends, in both Houses of the Bri- 
tish parliament? If we are to be told of 
the idle speech of Berthier and Monge, 
may they not also bring up speeches, in 
which it has not been merely hinted, but 
broadly ascerted, that “ the two constitu- 
tions of England and France could not 
exist together?” May not these offences 
and charges be reciprocated without 
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end? Are we ever to goon in this mi- 
serable squabble about words? Are we 
still, as we ape to be successful on the 
one side or other, to bring up theee im- 
potent accusations, insults, and provoca- 
tions, against each other; and saly when 
we are beaten and unfortunate to think 
of treating? Oh! pity the cendition of 
man, gracious God! and save us from 
such a system of malevolence, in which all 
our old and venerated prejudices are to 
be done away, and by whieh we are to be 
taught to consider war as the natural 
state of man, and peace but as a dan- 
gerous and difficult extremity ? 

Sir, this temper must be corrected. It 
is a diabolical spirit, and would lead to 
interminable war. Our history is full of 
instances, that where we have overlooked 
a proffered occasion to treat, we have uni- 
formly suffered by delay. At what time 
did we ever profit by obstinately perse- 
vering in war? We accepted at Ryswick 
the terms we had refused five years be- 
fore, and the same peace which was con- 
cluded at Utrecht might have been ob 
tained at Gertruydenberg. And as to secu- 
rity from the future machinations or am- 
bition of the French, I ask you, what se- 
curity you éver had, or coald have? Did 
the different treaties made with Louis 
14th serve to tie up his hands, to restrain 
his ambition, or to stifle hie restless spirit ? 
At what period could you safely repose in 
the honour, forbearance, and moderation 
of the French government? Wasthere ever 
ao idea of refusing to treat, because the 
Pg wight be afterwards insecure? 

he peace of 1763 was not accompanied 
with securities; and it was no sooner 
made, than the French court began, as 
usual, ite intrigues. And what security 
did the right hon. gentleman exact at the 

eace of 1783, in which he was engaged? 
ere we rendered secure by that peace ? 
The right hon. gentleman knows well, 
that soon after that peace, the French 
formed a plan, in conjunction with the 
Dutch, of attacking our India possessions, 
of raising up the native powers against us, 
and of driving us out of India; as the 
French are desirous of doing now—only 
with this difference, that the cabinet of 
France entered into this project in a mo- 
ment of profuund peace, and when they 
conceived us to be lulled into perfect se- 
curity. After making the peace of 1783, 
the right hon. gentleman and his friends 
went out, and I, among others, came into 


office. Suppose, Sir, that we had taken 
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they may, a8 we could with a Louis 16th, 


up the jealousy upon which'the right hon. 
gentleman now acts, and had. refused to 
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a Louis 17th, or a Louis 18th. There is 


ratify the peace which he. had made.| no difference but in the name. Where 


Suppose that we had said—No; France is 
acting a perfidious part—we see no se- 
curity for Eogland in this treaty—they 
want only a respite, in order to attack us 
egain in an important part of our demi- 
sions; and we ought not to confirm the 
treaty. I ask, would the right hon. gen- 
tleman have supported us in this refusal ? 
I say, that upon his present reasoning he 
ought; but t put it fairly to him, would 
he have supported us in refusing to ratify 
the treaty upon such a pretence? He cer- 
tainly ought not, and I am sure he would 
not; but the course of reasoning which 
he now assumes would. have justified his 
taking such a ground. On the contrary, 
I am persuaded that he would have said— 
‘This is a refinement upon jealousy. 
Security! You have security, the only 
security that you can ever expect to get. 
It is the present interest of France to 
make peace. She will keep it if it be her 
interest : she will break it, if it be her in- 
terest; such is the state of nations; and 
you have nothing but your own vigilance 
for your security.” 

<< It is not the interest of Buonaparté,” 
it seems, “ sincerely to enter into a nego- 
tiation, or, if he should even make peace, 
sincerely to keep it.” But how are we to 
decide upon his sincerity? By refusing 
to treat with him? Surely, if we mean to 
discover his sincerity, we ought to hear 
the propositions which he desires to make. 


«« But peace would be unfriendly to his 
gystein of military despotism.” Sir, I 


hear a great deal about the short-lived 
nature of military despotism. I wish the 
history of the werld would bear gentle- 
men oat in this description of military 
despotism. Was not the government 
erected by Augustus Ceesar a military 
despotism; and yet it endured for 6 or 
700 years. Military despotism, unfortu- 
nately, is too likely in its nature to be per- 
manent, and it is not true that it depends 
on the life of the first usurper. Though 
half the Roman emperors were murdered, 
yet the military despotism went on; and 
so it would be, I fear, in France. If Buo- 
naparté should disappear from the scene, 
to make room, perhaps, for a Berthier, or 
any other general, what difference would 
that make in the quality of French des 

tism, orin ourrelationtothe-country? We 
are as safely treat with a Buonaparté, or 
with any of his successors,.be they who 


the power essentially resides, thither we 
ong to go for peace. : 
ut, Sir, if we are to reason on the fact, 

I should think that it is the interest of 
Buonaparté to make peace. <A lover of 
military glory, as that general must necesé 
sarily be, may he not think that his mea- 
sure of glory is full—that it may be tar- 
nished by a reverse of fortune, and can 
hardly be increased by any new laurels? 
He must feel, that in the situation td 
which he is now raised, he can uo longer 
depend on his own fortune, his own ge- 
nius, and his own talents, for a continuance 
of his success; he must be under the ne- 
cessity of employing other generals, whose 
misconduct or incapacity might endanget 
his power, or whose triumphs even might 
affect the interest which he holds in the 
opinion of the French. Peace, then; 
would secure to him what he has achieved, © 
and fix the inconstancy of fortune. But 
this will not be hie only motive. He must 
see that France also requires a respite—a 
breathing interval, to recruit’ her wasted. 
strength. To procure her this respite, 
would be, perhaps, the attainment of more 
solid glory, as well as the means of ac- 
quiring more solid power, than any: thing 
which he can hope to gain from arms, and 
from the proudest triumphs. May he not 
then be zealous to gain this fame, the only 
species of fame, perhaps, that ig worth ac- 
quiring? Nay, granting that his souk 
may still burn with the thirst of military 
exploits, is it not likely that he is earnestly 
disposed to yield to the feelings of the 
French people, and to consolidate his 
abd by consulting their interests ? 
have a right to argue in this way, 
when suppositions of his insincerity are 
reasoned upon on the other side. Sir, 
these aspersions are, in truth, always idle, 
and even mischievous. 1 have been too 
long accustomed to hear imputations and 
calumnies thrown out upon great and ho- 
nourable characters to be much influenced 
by them. My learned friend has paid this 
night & most just, deserved, and honour-- 
able tribute of applause, to the memory 
of that great and unparalleled character, 
who has been so recently lost to the 
world. I must, like him, beg leave to 
dwell a moment on the venerable George 
Washington, though I know that it is im- 
ible forme to bestow any thing like 


adequate praise on a character which gave 
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us, more than any other human being, the 
example of a perfect man; yet, good, 
great, and unexampled as general Wash- 
ington was, I can remember the time 
when he was not better spoken of in this 
House than Buonaparté is now. The 
right hon. gentleman who opened this de- 
bate (Mr. Dundas) may remember in 
what terms of disdain, of virulence, and 
even of contcmpt, general Washington 
was spoken of a gentlemen on that side 
of the House. Does he not recollect with 
what marks of indignation any member 
was stigmatized as an enemy to his coun- 
try, who mentioned with common respect 
the name of general Washington? If a 
negotiation had then been proposed to be 
opened with that great man, what would 
have been said ?>—** Would you treat with 
a rebel, a traitor! What an example 
would you not give by such anact!” I 
do not know whether the right hon. gen- 
tleman may not yet possess some of his 
old prejudices on the subject. I hope not. 
I hope by this time we are all convinced 
that a republican government, like that of 
America, may exist without danger or in- 
jury to social order, or to established mo- 
narchies. They have happily shown that 
they can maintain the relations of peace 
and amity with other states: they have 
shown, too, that they are alive to the 
feelings of honour; but they do not lose 
sight of plain good sense and discretion. 
They have not refused to negotiate with 
the French, and they have accordingly 
the hopes of a speedy termination of every 
difference. We cry up their conduct, but 
we do not imitate it. At the beginning 
of the struggle, we were told, that the 
French were setting up a set of wild and 
impracticable theories, and that we ought 
not to be misled by them—we could not 
grapple with theories. Now we are told 
that we must not treat, because, out of 
the lottery, Buonaparté has drawn such a 
prize as military despotism. Is military 
despotism a theory? One would think 
that that is one of the practical things 
which ministers might understand, and to 
which they would have no particular ob- 
jection. But what is our present conduct 
founded on but a theory, and that a most 
wild and ridiculous theory? What are 
we fighting for? 
not for security ; not for conquest even; 
but merely for an experiment and a spe- 
culation, to discover whether a gentleman 
at Paris may not turn out a better man 
than we now take him to be. 
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My hon. friend (Mr. Whitbread) has 


been censured for an opinion which he- 
gave, and I think justly, that the change 
of property in France since the revolution 
must form an almost insurmountable bar- 
rier to the return of the ancient proprie- 
tors. ‘‘ No such thing,” says the right 
hon. gentleman; ‘nothing can be more 
easy. Property is depreciated to such a 
degree, that the purchasers would easily 
be brought to restore the estates.” I very 
much differ with him in this idea. It is 
the character of every such convulsion as 
that which has ravaged France, that an 
infinite and indescribable load of misery 
is inflicted upon private families. The 
heart sickens at the recital of the sorrows 
which it engenders. No revolution im- 
plied, though it may have occusioned, a 
total change of property. The restora- 
tion of the Bourbons does imply it; and 
there is the difference. There is no 
doubt but that ifthe noble families had 
foreseen the duration and the extent of 
the evils which were to fall. upon their 
heads, they would have taken a very dif- 
ferent line of conduct. But they unfor- 
tunately flew from their country. The 
king and his advisers sought foreign aid. 
A confederacy was formed to restore them 
by military force ; and as a means of re- 
sisting this combination, the estates of the 
fugitives were confiscated and sold. How- 
ever; compassion may deplore the case, 
it cannot be said that the thing is unpre- 
cedented. The peopte have always re- 
sorted to such means of defence. Now 
the question is, how this property is to be 
got out of their hands? If it be true, as 
I have heard, that the purchasers of na- 
tional and forfeited estates amount to 
1,500,000 persons, I see no hopes of their 
being forced to deliver up their property ; 
nor do I even know that they ought. I 
question the policy, even ifthe thing were 
practicable ; but I assert, that such a body 
of new proprietors forms an insurmount- 
able barrier to the restoration of the an- 
cient order of things. Never was a revo- 
lution consolidated by a pledge so strong. 
But, as if this were not of itself suth- 
cient, Louis 18th from his retirement at 
Mittau puts forth a manifesto, in which 
he assures the friends of his house, that. 
he is about to come back with all the 
powers that formerly belonged to his fa- 
mily. He does not promise to the people 
a constitution which may tend to concili-. 
ate ; but, stating that he is to come with 
all the ancien régime, they would natus. 
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tally attach to it its proper appendages 
of bastiles, lettres de cachet, gabelle, &c. 
And the noblesse, for whom this procla- 
mation was peculiarly conceived, would 
also naturally feel, that if the monarch 
was to be restored to all Ins privileges, 
they surely were to be reinstated in their 
estates without a compensation to the 
purchasers. Is this likely to make the 

eople wish for a restoration of royalty ? 
t have no doubt but there may be a num- 
ber of Chouans in France, though I am 
persuaded that little dependence is to be 
placed on their efforts. There may be a 
number of people dispersed over [’rance, 
and particularly in certain provinces, who 
may retain a degree of attachment to roy- 
alty: and how the government will con- 
trive to compromise with that spirit, f 
know not. I suspect, however, that Buo- 
naparté will try: his efforts have been 


turned to that object ; and, if we may be- 


lieve report, he has succeeded to a consi- 
derable ee. He will naturally call 
to his recollection the precedent which 
the history of France itself will furnish. 
The once formidable insurrection of the 
Hugonots was completely stifled, and the 
party conciliated, by the policy of Henry 
4th, who gave them such privileges and 
raised them so high in the government, 
as to make some persons apprehend dan- 

r therefrom to the unity of the empire. 

or will the French be likely to forget 
the revocation of the edict—one of the 
memorable acts of the house of Bourbon 


an act which was never surpassed in 


atrocity, injustice, and impolicy, by a 
thing that has disgraced Jacobinism. It 
Buonaparté shall attempt some similar 
arrangement to that of Henry 4th with 
the Chouans, who will suy that he is likely 
to fail? He will meet with no great ob- 
stacle to success from the influence which 
our ministers have established with the 
ehiefs, or in the attachment and depen- 
dence which they have on our protec- 
tion ; for what has the right hon. gentle- 
man told him, in stating the contingencies 
m which he will treat with Buonaparté ? 
He will excite a rebellion in France—he 
will give support to the Chouans, if they 
can stand their ground; but he will not 
make common cause with them: for unless 
they can depose Buunaparte, send him 
into banishment, or execute him, he will 
abandon the Chouans, and treat with this 
very man, whom he describes as holding 
the reins and wielding the powers of France 
for purposes of anexampled barbanity. 
{ VOL, XXXIV.] 
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Sir, I wish the atrocities of which we 
hear so much, and which I abhor as much 
as any man, were, indeed, uncxainpled. 
I fear that they do not belong exclusively 
to the French. When the right hon. 
gentleman speaks of the extraordinary 
successes of the last campaign, he docs 
not mention the horrors by which some 
of those successes were accompanied. 
Naples, for instance, has been, among 
others, what is called ‘* delivered ;” sed 
yet, if I am rightly informed, it has been 
stained and polluted by murders so fero- 
cious, and by cruelties of every kind so 
abhorrent, that the heart shudders at the 
recital. It has been said, not only that 
the miserable victims of the rage and bru- 
tality of the fanatics were savagely mur- 
dered, but that, in many instances, their 
flesh was eaten and devoured by the can- 
nibals, who are the advocates and the in- 
struments of social order! Nay, England 
is not totally exempt from reproach, if 
the rumours which are circulated be true. 
I will mention a fact, to give ministers 
the opportunity, if it be false, of wiping 
away the stain that it must otherwise fix, 
on the British name. It is said, that a 

arty of the republican inhabitants of 

aples took shelter in the fortress of the 
Castel de Uova. They were besieged by 
a detachment. from the royal army, to 
whom they refused to surrender; but de- 
manded that a British officer should be 
brought forward, and to him they capi- 
tulated. They made terms with him. 
under the sanction of the British name. 
lt was agreed, that their persons and pro-. 


"| perty should be safe, and that they should. 


be conveyed to Toulon. They were ac- 
cordingly put on board a vessel; but be- 
fore they sailed, their property was con- 
fiscated, numbers of them taken out, 
thrown into dungeons, and some of them. 
I understand, notwithstanding the British 
guarantee actually executed. 

Where then, Sir, is this war, which on 
every side is pregnant with such horrors, 
to be carried? Where is it to stop? 
Not till you establish the house of Bour- 
bon! And this you cherish the hope of 
doing, because you have had a successful 
campaign. Why, Sir, before this you 
have had a successful campaign. The 
situation of the allies, with all they 
have gained, is surcly not to be com- 
pared now to what it was when you had 
taken Valenciennes, Quesnoy, Condé, 
&c. which induced some _ gentlemen 
in this House to prepare themselves 

[4 UJ 
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for amarch to Paris. With all that you 
ve gained, you surely will not say that 
the prospect 1s brighter now than it was 
then. What have you gained but the re- 
covery of a part of what you before lost ? 
One campaign is successiul to you—ano- 
ther to them; and in this way, animated 
by the vindictive passions of revenge, ha- 
tred, and rancour, which are infinite 
more flagitious, even, than those of ambi- 
tion and the thirst of power, you may go 
on for eyer; as, with such black incen- 
tives, Isee no end to human migery. 
And all this without an‘intelligible motive, 
all this because you may gain a better 
peace a year or two hence! Sop that we 
are called upon to go on merely as a spe- 
culation—We must keep Byonaparté for 
some time longer at war, as a state of 
probation. Gracious God, Sir, is war a 
state of probation? Is peace a rash sya- 
tem? Is it dangerous for nations to live 
in amity with each other? Is your yigi- 
lance, your policy, your common powers 
of observation, to be extinguished by 
putting an end ta the horrors of war? 
Canaat this state of probation be as well 
undergone without adding to the cata- 
logue of human sufferings? “ But we 
mugt pause!” What! must the bowels 
of Great Britain be torn out—her best 
blood be spilt—her treasure wasted-~that 
you ‘may make an experiment? Put 
yourselyes—oh! that you wauld put 
fourselyes—in the field of battle, and 
garn to judge of the sort of harrors that 
you excite. Jn former wars a man might 
at least, have some feeling, some interest, 
that served to balance in his mind the im- 
pressiong which a scene of carnage ’and 
of death must inflict. Ifa man had been 
present at the battle of Blenheim, for in- 
stance, and had inquired the motive of 
the battle, there was not a soldier en aged 
who could not have satisfied his curiosity, 
and even, perhaps, allayed his feelings— 
they were fighting to repress the uncan- 
trolled ambition of the grand monarque. 
But, if a man were present now at a field 
of slaughter, and were to inquire for what 
they were fighting—* Fighting !” would 
be the answer; “ they are not fighting, 
they are pausing.” ‘ Why is that man 
expiring? Why is that other writhing 
with agony 2? What means this implaca- 
ble fury???’ The answer must be, * You 
are quite wrong, Sir, you deceive your- 
self—They are not fighting—Do nat dis 


turb them—they are merely pausing tome . 


this man is not expiriog wi 


agopy— 
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_And is this the way, Sir, 
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hat men ig not dead—he ig only pausing | 
ard help you, Sir! they are not angry 

with one another; they have now no 

cauge of quarrel—but their copnjry thinks 
that tere ation Be $ Pause. Faye that 
ou see, Sir, is nothi e ing — 
there i no harm, vor cruelty, nor blood- 
shed jn i¢ whatever—it is nothing more 
than a political pause !—it ig mexely to try 
an experiment—ta gee whether Buona- 
arté will not behave himeelf better thaa 
eretofore; and in the meap time we have 
agreed to a pause, in peng trendy " 
t yeu are to 

show yourselyes the advocates of order? 

You ks up a system calcylated to unci- 

vilize the warld, to destroy order, to trample 

on religign, ta stifle in the heast, not merely 
the generosity of noble sentiment, bu 
the affections of gocial nature; and ia 
the By sbecactoagi of this — you 
apread terror and devastation al) around 


Ou. 
: Sir, [have done, Lhave told you wy 
opinion. J think Youought to have given 
a civil, clear, an explicit. wer to the 
overture which was fairly and handgomely 
made you. If you were desirous that the 
negotistion should have included all your 
allies, aa the means of bringing about a 
general peace, pu anpuld have told Buo- 
naparté so; but I believe you were afraid 
of his agreeing to the propo fou 
took that, method before, * Aye, but,” 


apinion cannot now be heard as. 
and unequivocal oe ore. But 
will yot go into the internal state of thia 
country. It is too aflics ing to the heart, 
to see the strides which have, been made, 
by means of, and uader the myserable 
retext of this war, against liberty of every 
ind, both of speech and of writing ; and 
te observe in another kipgdom the rapid 
approaches to that military despotism 
which we affect to make an argument 
against peace. k know, Sir, that public 
opinion, if it, cauld be collected, would be 
fur peace, as much now ag in 1797, and [ 
know that it ig only by public apinion— 
not by a sense. of theis duty=-not by the 
inclination of their minds—thas ministers, 
will be brovght, if ever, to give us peace 
I cop¢lude, Siz, with repeating what 
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I said before; I ask for no gentlemsan’s 
vote who would have teprobated the com- 
pliance of ministers with the proposition 
of the Frerich govenment; I ask for no 
gentfeman’s support to-niglit who would 
have voted against ministers, if they had 
come down and proposed to enter into d 
negotiation with the French; but I have 
a right to ssk—I know, that in honour, if 
consistency, in conscience, I have a right 
to expect, the vote of every gentlenianh 
who would have voted with ministers 
in dir dddtéss to his majesty, diametri- 
cally oppdsité to the motion of this night. 
The House divided : 


- Tellers. 
e The Lord Hawkesbury - 
aEAs {i Canning - - ae 


‘ 


_ 


~ . §Mr. Whitbread - - - 7 
Nors 4 Mr. Sheridan- - - - t 64 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
List of the Minority. 
Adair, R. Kemp, J. 
Anson, J. Leicester, sir J. 
Astley, J. Lemon, sir W. 
Aubrey, sir J. Lemon, colonel 
Barclay, G. Lloyd, J. M. 
Biddulph, R. Martin, James 
Birch, J. RK. Milner, sir W. 
Bird, W. W. Nicholls, John 
Bouverie, hon. E. North, 
Bouverie, hon. W. H. Northey, W. 
Broglen, J. Plomer, W. 
Birdett, sir F. Pulteney, sir W. 
Byng, G. Richardson, J. 
Cavendish, Tord G. Robson, Rt. B. 
Colhoun, W. Russell, lord John 
Coombe, H.C. Russell, lord William 
Copley, sir L. St. John, hon. St. A. 
Courtenay, J. Shakespeare, A. 
Denison, W. J. Shum, G. 
Edwards, B. Smith, W. 
Erskine, hon. T. Stanley, lord 
Fletcher, sir H. Sturt, C. 
Fox, hon. C. J. Taylor, M.A. 
Green, J. Tierney, George 
Grey, C. Townshend, lord J. 
Flare, J. Tufton, hon. H. 
Harrison, J. Vyner, R. 
Heathcote, J. Walwyn, J. 
Hill, sir R. Winnington, sir E. 
Howard, H. Western, C. C. 
Jeffreys, N. Wigley, E. 
Jekyll, J..  Teviers. 
Jolliffe, W., Sheridan, R. B. 
Knight, R. P. Whitbread, S. 


Debate in’ the Commons on the Faiture' of’| covered. 
éditivon to Hlotland.] Feb. 10.| Bi 
-nion that’ the Dutch fleet is not the only 
thing we have gained. It may be so, to 
‘be sure, iia certain way. It was an ex- 


the Expedn lan 
Mr. Sheridan rose ahd said:—As to thé 
inquiry whichr I shalt have the honour to 
propose, few dtzubierdts will, Pehihk, be 


from the Coksular Goverment of France. 


secret expedition ? 
- was called, till the term became absolutely 
ridiculous. 
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necessary to prove that i¢ ought to be 
adopted. I profess, Sir, that in bringing 
this subject before the House, I do no 
consider it as a party question. It is one 
that can admit of no party feeling. [€ is 
a question that in the highest degree in- 
terests every feeling for the glory of the 
country, every sentiment of humanity 
for the loss éur troops have sustained, for 
the honour which they have te support, 
We are called upon by the sacred duty we 
owé to our Constituents, to investigate a 
transaction, which on the face of it, pre- 
sents so much argument for inquiry ; and 
which, in’ its consequerices, has been at- 
ténded with such a waste of blood, and 
expense of treasuré. In treating of this 
question, I shall not proceéd upon private 
information, but upon the recorded ac- 
counts of ministers themselves in their own 
gazettes. I shall not consider the ad- 
vantages of having obtained possession of 
the Dutch fleet. That acquisition I view, 
perhaps, as less iriportant than others do. 
cannot suppose, that it will be contended 
that there has béen no failure. I canno€ 
conceive, that the corrupt andclandesting 
surrender of the Dutch fleet will be viewed 
ds thé attainment of all our wishes. Yet 
fF see, that the lord lieutenant telfs the 
Irish parliament, that the expedition to 
Holland will prevent the invasion of Ire- 
land. He speaks as if the main object of 
our policy was not the deliverance of the 
Dutch from thé yoke of France; not the 
restoration of the house of Orange to 
their rights; not the protection of reli- 
gion, or the defence of social order; but 
the capture of a few Dutch ships of war ! 
—as if for such an acquisition we have. 
subsidized the mercenary magnahimity of 
ussia, for this called into action our mi- 
tary strength, and strained our financial 
resources. What other adyantage than, 
this have we obtained from this famed 
Secret, indeed, it 


Never was an undertaking 
conducted with such ostentatious myster 

~—never did the object of a secret éxpedi- 
tion obtain euch universal notoriety. The 
only thing secret in the expedition was 
the favourable disposition of the Dutch 


people to our cause; a secret so well kept, 


that to this hour it has never been dis- 


But the gentlemeri opposite are of opi- 
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pedition of discovery, and not altogether 
unsuccessful in that view. We have, in 
the first place, discovered, tlrat there is 
no reliance to be placed in the chancellor 
of the exchequer’s knowledge of human na- 
ture ;—2ndly, that Holland is a couatry in- 
tersected by dykes, ditches, and canals; and 
3rdly, that the weather there is not so good 
in October asit is in June! Information, 
however, may be purchased too dear. If 
we consider the number of lives which 
have been lost; and reflect, that the 
tenth of every man’s income has been 
squandered, and all by the misconduct of 
ministers, we shall have little reason to 
boast of our discoveries. We took pos- 
session of the Dutch ships in the name of 
the stadthold(r, Are they to be manned 
with the mutinous crews who surrendered 
them, and employed in the name of the 
stadtholder? If so, they areno addition 
to our navy. When I reflect upon the 
mode in which this acquisition was gained, 
I consider it as of the most perilous ex- 
ample. [ tremble to sce a deliberating 
navy in the face of the naval force of 
England; anavy deciding upon the cause 
of their country, instead of fighting its 
batiles. Ido not like to see mutiny re- 
commended to our sailors by any example 
or any approbation. I hope there is no- 
thing in the temper of our navy to catch 
the infection. I wish to see the spirit of 
Blake prevail, who told his sailors, that 
it was their duty to fight for their country, 
in whatever hands the government might 
be, If ministers promoted a spirit of mu- 
tiny amongst the Dutch sailors they ill 
understood the interests of their own coun- 
try. They departed from a great principle 
to serve a particular purpose. To gain a 
partial advantage, they introduced a most 
dangerous precedent. Suppose admiral 
Story had resisted the spirit of mutiny and 
disobedience ; suppose he had done what 
De Ruyter would have done in his situa- 
tion—endcavoured to maintain his autho- 
rity and perished in the attempt—would 
you have permitted your seamen to wel- 
come the Dutch sailors besmeared with 
the blood of their admiral and officers? 
Would you have sanctioned such a decd? 
Would you have applauded the doers? 
Would you have allowed your seamen to 
become their allies and associates? Yet 
was it only the want of vigour in the 
officers that prevented this catastrophe; 
the example is the same; and we all 
know how dangerous such a violation is 
to the principle of discipline. — Enter- 
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taining these sentiments, I can as little 
approve the mode in which the Dutch 
fleet was gained, as I can enter into the 
views of those who represent the acquisi- 
tion as of so much importance. Take 
into consideration the whole of the case; 
weigh what you have lost and what you 
have gained, and you will find that there 
is a fearful balance against you. The re- 
sult of the late expedition has thrown dis- 
credit on your councils, and dishonour on 
your operations. You cannot again at- 
tempt to restore the house of Orange ; 
you have left the pretensions of that fa- 
mily more desperate than ever. The con- 
fidence of their enemies is confirmed; the 
hopes of their partizans are overthrown. 
After this review, I contess I cannot con- 
ceive how any man can contend, that the 
result of the expedition has in any degree 
repaid our sacrifices, or realized our exe 
pectations. 

As to the object of the expedition, in 
so far as it aimed at the rescueof Holland 
from the dominion of France, and the 
restoration of the house of Orange, [ 
most readily agree, that it was a legiti- 
mate British object. In proportion, how- 
ever, asthe object was wise and good, 
must be the criminality of those to whose 
misconduct its failure is to be attributed, 
If, by their gross negligence, their igno- 
rance, and their presumption, we have 
failed in an undertaking so dear to every 
British heart, the value of the prize for 
which we contended only augments the 
mortification of our disappointment. That 
the house of Orange has strong claims 
upon the gratitude, nay, upon the justice 
of Great Britain, I do not deny. They 
well deserved that hospitable asylum 
which they enjoy in this country. ‘heir 
expulsion from their hereditary authority 
in Holland, is in a great measure to be 
ascribed to their deference to British 
councils, perhaps their devotion to the 
views of British ministers. ‘The restora- 
tion of that family was, therefore, in ite 
self an honourable motive for. our inter- 
ference. At the same time I cannot agree 
in the opinion, that we had any particular 
claim to the attachment of the Dutch. 
It is long since any cordiality prevailed 
between the two countries. The French 
faction had been increasing, and possessed 
a very powerful interest in the United 
Provinces. In this situation, grounds of 
dispute have arisen at no very remote 
period. Inthe American war, the Dutch 
complained bitterly of our aggressigns, 
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In answer to their complaints, we repre- 
sented them in speeches and proclamations 
as a dull and stupid people. A noble 
Jord, then in administration, used the 
extraordinary expression, that the Dutch 
must be “ stunned into their senses.” By 
such treatment the influence of France 
was increased in Holland. Perhaps too, 
the Dutch, in the mere view of promoting 
their own interests, might conceive a con- 
nexion with France more beneficial to them 
than one with England. At the breaking 
out of the present war, the Datch, against 
their own wishes, were compelled to 
abandon their neutrality, and to take a 
share in the war. They were engaged in 
the contest by our influence, but we were 
not able to protect: them in the moment of 
difficulty. From being our allies they 
became our enemies. But, previous to 
this change, what were the symptoms of 
cordiality and good understanding when 
‘we were endeavouring to defend Holland ? 
Did not our troops leave that country 
complaining of the people, and irritated 
by their reproaches? After the success 
of the French invasion, was our conduct 
calculated to increase the number of our 
friends? Was it right, after the stadt- 
holder had taken refuge in this country 
to consider him sovereign of Holland 
( which he never was), and to require his 
consent to the seizure of so much Dutch 
property Were such measures conci- 
iatory? Did they tend to promote the 
interest of the stadtholder? In the ne- 
gotiation at Lisle, what was the conduct 
of ministers? The negotiation was broken 
off, because the French refused to 
allow us to retain the conquests we had 
made at the expense of the Dutch who 
had been involved in the quarrel by our 
obstinacy and violence. M 

Dutch have considered us as gross hypo- 
crites, when we lately affected such a zeal 
for their interests, which, in the instances 
alluded to, we had rendered completely 
subservient to our own? These are cir- 
cumstances which could not fail to pro- 
duce a powerful impression upon the cool 
and calculating Dutchman. But on en- 
tering upon the expedition for the deli- 
verance of Holland, what means did we 
employ to efface the prejudice that must 
have existed against our disinterested- 
ness? Look at the proclamations which 
were issued on our lacding in Holland. 
Read that distributed by sir Ralph Aber- 
mae : it holds out tothe Dutch, to be 
sure, delightful visions of future happiness 
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ust not the | 
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uoder their ancient government; but it 
says not a word of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of Ceylon, of Trincomalée. We 
address the Dutch, a people cold, consi- 
derate, phlegmatic, as if they were a na- 
tion of religious fanatics or chivalrous 
warriors. Religion is dragged in upon all 
occasions; but why it is so I cannot un- 
derstand. The French did not interfere 
with the religion of the Dutch. They do 
not seem, indeed, to have prevented reli- 
gious worship in any country where their 
arms have prevailed ; but least of all, had 
they any temptation to interfere with the 
poverty and simplicity of the religious in- 
stitutions of the Dutch. What influence, 
then, could such topics produce in Hol- 
Jand? Every thing that could have no 


| effect was urged—every thing that might 


engage them in our favour was omitted.. 
We tell the Dutch to “ forget and forgive 
the past.” But, how will they understand 
this advice? Will they not consider it as 
a recommendation to forget that they ever 
had colonies, and to forgive us for taking 
them? The minister seems to have under- 
stood very little of Dutch human nature, 
if he expected such proclamations could 
have any success among them. If, in- 
stead of all the fine reflections upon re- 
ligion, social order, and their former go- 
vernment, he had said, We will give you 
back all your colonies, the argument 
would have been understood, and the 
effect might have been favourable. In- 
stead of this, what did we tell them, in 

other terms ?—Be a nation without trade; 
take back your old government ; be a pro- 
vince dependent upon England through 

the stadtholder. These are the blessings 
which we promise yous and which you 
must co-operate with us to obtain. 

These considerations I have adduced, 
to show that ministers had not truly. cal- 
culated the temper and views of the peo- 
ple of Holland; that they had no reason 
to flatter themselves with the support of 
that country; and that they did not pur- 
sue the course by which it was to be 
obtained. It was, to the last degree, ar- 
rogant and presumptuous to involve this 
nation in the expense of such an arma- 
ment as was employed in the late expe- 
dition, upon vain speculations. The right 
hon. gentleman should not have put his 
theories of human nature to such a costly 
experiment. He ought to have acted, jn 
matters of such high moment, upon au- 
thentic information and upon practical 
grounds, 
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Thete fs another véry tmatétial poiiit 
which I cannot pass unnoticed. If the 
plan proposed had been attended with 
strecess, was it the irttention of ministers 
to establish the old governtiient of Hol- 
land? I confes¢ I have doubts on this 
subject. A noble and vigorous statesinan 
in another place, im arguing & the 
Iristt tmton, represented the old goverti- 
ment of Holland 4s feeble, inefficient, in- 
competent to its own defence dnd to any 
useful exertion, from the wart of unity m 
ite executive authority. Was it, then, for 
the re-establishment of this piece of tmbe- 
cikty, that our bldod and treasure were 
te bé applied” or was it intended to 
strengthen the govettiment, to give it the 
vigour of despotisnt for the purposes of 
self. defence and asefut alfience? Hf this 
was their intention, they mednt an asur- 
pation; and F trust that the stadtholder 
would have been ah unwilling usurper. 
Caw we coficeive that ministers eonce 
this design, if it was really entertatred ; if 
they did not communicate the intention 
to the partisans of the house of Orange, 
they were guilty of # shamefal fraud in 
inviting them to contribute to the restora- 
tion of the ancient government, while they 
were, in fact, to risk their lives and for- 
tomes for a new constitution. If they did 
communicate their design to improve the 
former government by an infusion of ad- 
ditional strength, were they sure that the 
Dutch would agree to changes which: vio- 
lated those principles and those forms to 
which they were obstinately attached? 
After the differences, then, which sub« 
sisted between this country and Houlland 
daurmg the Anrerican war; after the ex- 
perience of the campaigns on the contt- 
nent in which we were engaged along with 
them against France; after the Known 
views of domestic parties in Flolland:; after 
we had forced Holland into the war, and 
showed, after all, a desire to indemnify 
ourselves for the continental conquests, 
by the possession of her colonies ; had we 
any reason to infer a welcome reception? 
Ministers had no right: to calculate upon 
the dispositions of the Dutch. They are 
guilty, therefore, of having squandered’ 
the blood: and’ resources of this country 
upon a plan, undertaken without 2 proper 
attention to the circumstances: on whrclr 
its’ success necessarily depended. Con 
sidering the scheme of this expedition, 
from its first’ conception to the period’ of 
Its execution, .we find it it such variation 
and uncertainty as preclude the supposi+ 
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tion thdt it wat embraced ahd pursued 
updti arty utiferiti tiews of policy. The 
powets of the hereditary printe of Orange, 
given in his proclamation td the Dutch, 
are dated in December £798, ftom which 
a presurtiptior! arises that the éxpedition 
was in agitation at the time of the first 
treaty with Russia. The declaration of 
the ettperor Pact points at this atreempt 
for the deliverince of Holland. If it was 
ther planned dad agreed that Russian 
ney erin be = ae fot tes Gee 
policy of ministers? TRougti ¢ act 
themselves admitted that the schenie must 
be # eoup-de-main, the Fanding in Hol- 
ldnd was not effected till the 27th of Au- 
gust 1799. It appears: thet sf aad 
had Beew forned of mdacing Prussia to 
eater mhto the common canse against 
Franee. In June £799, however, dll hope 
of drawing Prussia from her neutrality 
were abandoned. A treaty is concl: 

in whick }7,000 Russtans are to be éem- 
ployed in the expedition against Holland. 
‘Phe emperor Paul, too, agrees to employ 
some of his’ own ships to transport the 
forces te England, upon condition of his 
betng allowed ample indemnification for 
fitting out the vessels id question for ano- 
ther expedition. The landing at Helder 
was: at st dah effected. No blame what- 
ever attaches to: the royal commander in 
chief, ot to’ those who served along with 
him. TWe expedition was planned upon 
sich sengume calculations of co-operation 
from the inhabitants, that the military 
efforts Were made dependent upon the 
political views of its authors. The arm 
was seit to Holland as to a friendly 
country. A summons was sent by gencral 
Abercromby to the Batavian commander, . 
in ¢style of haughty menace, which clearly 
proved that it was not the production of 
that gallant officer. The answer of the’ 
Batavtan officer was’ spirited. Did’ sir 
Ralph find the Batavian troops disposed, 
like the sailors, to surrender without 2 
blow? Did He not meet with the most 
vigorous resistance, even before any 
Frenchmen appeared in action? Oar very 
first success was purchased: by the loss of 
a great number of our brave countrymen: 
Why, after the landing was effected, was’ 
no attempt made tod follow up the first 
advantage? Was our general prevented 
by his orders, or by the want of’ necessa- 
ries? The fact was, that the army was" 
destitute of the means of moving forward. 
The was left witfrout bazgage-wa 
gons? they were first cheated with the 
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hope that certain ships in sight contained 
these waggons ; but afterwards were told 
the waggons were in some ships, asd the 
wheels in others. The want of means of 
conveying the bleeding troeps fram the 
field of battle obliged them te have re- 
course to Dutch schuyts. Was it true, 
that such ignorance prevailed of the reads 
of Holland, that the waggons which were 
afterwards employed proved useless? No 
consideration ought to shield from inquiry 
the persons to whom these, and similar 
inconveniences wete owing. 

Between the first landing at the Helder, 
and the arrival of the reinforcements under 
the duke of York, an opportunity had 
been given to ascertain the determination 
of the Batavian army to resist our attempt. 
French troops were pouring into Holland. 
Was it not known that the nature of the 
country afforded means of defence almest 
insuperable? Were not all the eircum- 
stances which pointed out the certain 
conclusion, that the expedition could not 
be successful, known previous to. the sail- 
ing of the duke of York? If there wag 
not 2 secret motive for persevering in the 
expedition, which no common understand- 
ing can suspect, why did not ministers 
profit by ther experience to avoid farther 
disaster? If they did not know all these 
circumstances, they must stand convicted 
of a negligence no less criminal than the 
presumption of sb ous gre so many 

On 


warpings to. desi 10th of Sep- 
tember, the French and Bafavians, anxious 
to make an impression on our troops 


before the arrival ef the reinforcements, 
attacked sir Ralph, but were repulsed by 
the gallantry of our troops, and the 
atrength of their position, On the 13th, 
the duke of York arrived, and on the 19th, 
ain attack was made upon the enemy, 
which was successful in that part where 
the British tr were engaged, and un- 
euccessful on the part of the Russians. 
Of the behaviour of the latter I shall say 
but little. If the accounts of their con- 
@uct in the villages where they came be 
true, it would form the ground of an 
address to his majesty. The result of 
this action was, that the British and 
Russian forces retreated. to their former 
position. What was at this time passing 
at home? On the 24th, ministers bad m- 
telligence of this disastrous engagement ; 
yet, with all the facts in their possession, 
they made his majesty come down to 

artiament, and express his sanguine 

opes of the ultimate success af the ex- 


os 
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priety; may, these cruel aad 


‘for its 
_pation of a plan ia which s0 much exer- 
tion had been employed, and so much of 
our hope had been embarked! I do not 
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pedition! A morg flagrant deception of 
parliament never was practised.—After 
the actien af the 8nd October, the army 
moved forward. This was represented as 
a great victory; there is every reason to 
believe, however, that it was a drawn 
battle. Alkmaer wea stated to have 
opened its gates, as if this had bees the 
ect of the inhabitants, and a proof of 
their frievdly disposition, The fact, how- 
ever, was, that a heutenant and some 
troops having accidentally advanced near 
the place, found it without means of de- 
fence, of which he immediately gave in- 
formation, and the tewn was occupied by 
our men. In his dispatches after the 
action, his royal highness states that it 
had given him the conmand ef an extent 
of country, and that the imhabitants 
would have av opportunity of declarin 

themselves. What was the consequence 

The army attempted to advance; an en- 
gagement took place on the 6th, in which 


| we claimed the vietory: but so little ad- 


vantageous was the success, that on the 
evening of the 7th, the retreat was or- 


‘dered ; the srmy returned to its old po- 


sition at Shagen Brug; and this retreat 
was conducted so precipitately, that 400 
women and children were left bebind. 
These the French treated with great pro- 
rfitdious 
enemies actually clothed the children, and 


sent them back with the women to the 
British head-quarters. 


Thus, instead of 
the deliverance of the Dutch, the army 
was compelled to enter into a capitulation 
! What a mortifying termi- 


censure those by whom it was concluded : 
I believe, on the contrary, that it was 
inevable m the situation in which the 


army was placed. Yet how.painful a re- 


flection! to find that the inducemeat held: 
out to the enemy to agree to the conven- 
tion, was a threat te destroy for ever the 
means of commerce of that very people 
whom we had gone to save! I am sure 
that had circumstances made it necessa 

to proceed to so cruel an alternative, it 
would have been employed with reluc- 
tance. It was a humiliating thing, after 
such proud expectations, to fail m our 
design, and to fail too amidst such an 
accumulation of disgrace. Our army left 
Holland with sentiments of indignation 
against the Batavians, by whom they con- 
ceived themselves, injured and deceived ; 
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with detestation of their allies, to whose 
misconduct they imputed the disastrous 
termination of the campaign; and with 
increased esteem for the enemy whom 
they had been taught to abhor. 
uch is the transaction which the House 
is called upon to investigate. Never was 
there a case which prima facie presented 
stronger grounds for inquiry. There are 
moments when it becomes this House to 
exercise a peculiar jealousy of its reputa- 
tion. An opinion has gone abroad, that 
this Houso has reposed too blind a con- 
fidence in ministers. The rewards which 
have followed this confidence have thrown 
more than a suspicion on the purity of 
the motive. It is necessary, on an occa- 
sion like this, to watch their conduct with 
more than ordinary attention. The sus- 
icion that the minister has nothing to 
ear from the controlling vigilance of 
parliament, must either be strongly con- 
firmed, or honourably removed. It is not 
@ consequence which any member need 
fear from the result of inquiry, that mi- 
nisters will be obliged to quit their places. 
It would be no advantage, doubtless, to 
show that the administration of this coun- 
try is in the hands of convicted incapacity ; 
but still it would be a far greater evil to 
prove that ministers are too powerful for 
contro]; that error is exempted from 
inquiry, and misconduct secure from cen- 
sure. The present case should afford a 
salutary caution to the House how they 
gave their confidence to ministers to 
pursue against France that system of ex- 
ploded impolicy which has produced such 
fatal mischief and indelible disgrace. We 
are at war for the restoration of Bourbons, 
and for nothing else. All the qualifica- 
tions with which this proposition is limited 
are mere quibbles. ‘This is the sine qué 
non to immediate peace. But if no en- 
larged view of policy, no dictate of con- 
stitutional jealousy, can move a British 
House of Commons to institute the pro- 
posed inquiry, they owe it to the reputa- 
tion of the army, whose honour has been 
cruelly attacked abroad, to investigate 
the transaction to the bottom, and lay the 
blame where it ought to fall. Read the 
report which has been published in the 
Petersburgh Gazette* of the different 


* Petersburgh, Oct. 22. (From the Court 
Gazette).— Major-general Hessen, from his 
head quarters at Zypser Schicusen : — “ I 
humbly acquaint your imperial majesty, that, 
on the 4th of September, I arrived from Yar- 
mouth with the first division of troops before 
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actions in Holland, and say whether you 
are not called upon to vindicate the cha- 
racter of the British army ? You owe it 
to the character of the British nation, to 
the spirit of your troops—you owe it to 
the honour of the living, to the memory 
of the dead—to go into an inquiry. I 
move “ That it be referred to a com+ 
mittee of the whole House to consider of 


the Texel. We disembarked immediately in 
row-boats, and landed all our troops on the 
6th at the Helder, though in a violent gale of 
wind. General Hermann was arrived before 
me, and was at the distance of 35 werstes 
from the Helder, towards Alkmaer. By his 
orders I joined him on the 7th; and on the 
8th in the morning, at four o'clock, we pro- 
ceeded in three columns, and attacked the 
enemy with a bravery only characteristic to 
your majesty’s subjects. We drove him from 
three strong entrenchments, took all the bat- 
teries with the bayonet, and entered three 
strong villages, with the town of Bergen. We 
had siready taken fourteen pieces of cannon, 
about 1,000 prisoners, and killed upwards of 
2,000 of the enemy. However, all our am- 
munition being exhausted, we could no longer 
carry on offensive operations against a nu- 
merous enemy, who ei aloe all his forces 
against us, who forced the right wing of our 
allies, whe intended tu attack at the same 
time, but who, frem causes unknown to me, 
were two hours too late, which considerably 
injured the victory which we had already, 
gained. Lieut.-general Hermann was made 
prisoner. I cannot conceal from you, most 
gracious sovercign, that the troops of your 
majesty are in want of the most necessary 
articles. I will not, however, pretend to say 
that this is owing te the want of care of our 
allies, but rather to their late arrangements, 
when, contrary to the first plan, they landed 
all the troops, their own as well as ours, in a 
crowd, so that it was impossible the small 
track of ground which we occupied could fur- 
nish us with provisions, and we are under the 
necessity to wait for supplies from England. 
We were in want of sufficient artillery and 
horses, and the troops were not yet recovered: 
from a violent sea sickness. Our ammunition: 
being exhausted, we had no means of attack 
and defence but the bayonet; but throug’. 
the extreme fatigue of our troops, their retreat 
began in confusion. The commander in chief 
being a prisoner, lieutenant-general Schereb- 
ZOW Billed, and major-general Suthof woundcd,. 
the chief command devolved on me. I strove: 
to collect our troops, and retired to our first 
advantageous position in such a manner that 
the enemy found it impossible to follow. 
Our whole loss in killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, amounts to about 3,000 men; but the 
enemy has lost many more; the prisoners. 


taken by the English and ourselves ameunt-- 


ing to above 3,000 men,” &c, 
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the Causes of the Failure of the late Ex- 
pedirion to Holland.” 

Mr. Secretary Dundas rose, and, after a 
few introductory observations, said :—Sir ; 
the object of the expedition was threefold: 
first, to rescue the United Provinces from 
the tyranny of the French; secondly, to 
add tv the efficient force of this country, 
and diminish that of the enemy, by getting 
possession of the Dutch fleet, so as to 
render it of no use to the French, by 
whom it was kept with a view of aiding 
that enemy in a descent on some part of 
his majesty’s dominions; thirdly, to divert 
the enemy from its projected pursuits in 
general, by hostile operations in Holland 
on our part, thereby to defeat the plans 
of the enemy in the course of the cam- 

aign, whether they chose to remain in 

olland or not. These objects were in 
contemplation when the expedition was 
a on; and there was a great proba- 
bility, at-that time, that all the three ob- 
jects would be successful; two of them 
did succeed, and only one of them failed, 
and for which I shall shortly assign a suf- 
ficient reason.—With regard to the first 

neral object, namely, that of rescuing 

e United Provinces from the galling yoke 
of the French. I should have thought it 
was hardly necessary to argue, in this 
House, on the wisdom and policy of such 
& measure. 
by the hon. gentleman himself, who, by 
the way, accompanied it with a little affec- 
tation of candour: for he was pleased to 
bestow some praise on what he called the 
wisdom and policy of his majesty’s minis- 
ters, for rescuing Holland from the ty- 
ranny of the French. I thought, that as 
he set out with this as a matter of praise 
to his majesty’s government, he intended 
to follow a course different from that 
which he did follow; but I was a little 
surprised to find him directly wheel about, 
and then make an eloquent address, the 
obvious purpose of which was to tell Hol- 
land this story: ‘* Be you aware of the 
English. They endeavoured to destroy 
you in the American war. They take 
your possessions, but they will never re- 
store them to you. If ever they should 
remove the French yoke from off your 


necks, be on your guard against them. 


This is my advice to you as a British 

senator.’ But the hon. gentleman ought 

to have recollected, that all these griev- 

ances, of which he so kindly reminds 

Holland, were committed before the year 

1787; and Phen during that year, this 
{VOL. XXXIV.] 
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country was successful in bringing about 
a revolution in Holland, which the hon. 
gentleman recommended highly. Why 
did the Dutch submit to that Revolution ? 
Why did we interfere to accomplish it? 
To rescue Holland from the yoke of the 
house of Bourbon. Was it more crimi- 
nal in us to attempt to rescue the same 
provinces from the yoke of the French 
republic? Inthe one case, Prussia did 
that in concert with Great Britain which 
the hon. gentleman applauds. In the 
other, Great Britain attempts the same 
thing alone, which the hon. gentleman 
cond ening: Where .am I to look for the 
hon. gentleman’s real sentiments? I say, 
I wish to rescue Holland from the tyranny 
of France; whether monarchical France, 
or republican, is to me no object. I say 
it is the policy of this country to rescue 
Holland from the gripe of France; and 
this is no new policy. To prove this, I 
will read what has been laid down as the 
creed of this country with regard to its 
connexion with Holland; and it is as far 
back as the year 1585, when a state paper 
was published. It relates to the relative 
interests of Holland and this country, 
and was penned by Cecil, minister to 
queen Elizabeth: the substance of which 
is, that Elizabeth thought it the policy of 
England to give assistance to the Dutch, 
and to prevent their being overpowered 
by the Spaniards, king William followed 
the same policy, and it has been uniformly 
observed since the reign of the house of 
Brunswick. There are, indeed, exceptions 
to this policy, in the reign of king James ; 
but no good politician has ever doubted 
of the imprudence of that counsel ; nor 
need I say any more to prove that, if 
there was any prospect of success, the 
object of rescuing the Dutch from the 
French yoke, was an object worth pur- 
suit. 

The next point I have to notice, is that 
of our taking possession of the Dutch 
fleet, in order to diminish the power of 
France; I did not expect, even from the 
hon. gentleman any thing like a doubt of 
the value of such an acquisition. To what 
has the Dutch fleet been destined for the 
greater part of this war? To invade our 
dominions! We have heard it frequently 
said, that if any hostile fleet spent on 
our northern cvast in Ireland, it could 
only come from the Texel. Is it there- 
fore nothing to extinguish all hope of the 
enemy upon this subject? Besides, we 
took een 6 and 7,000 seamen of the 

[aX : 
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Dutch, all of whom were liable to be em- 
loyed in the service of the French fleet. 
e took also 40,000 tons of shipping be- 
longing to the enemy, which might have 
annoyed our commerce. We have trans- 
ferred the Dutch fleet from their own 
to the English coast ; so far, therefore, I 
say, that the expedition has been com- 
pletely successful. 

A third object of the expedition was, 
that this country should co-operate in the 
general plan against the enemy. I believe 
it was a question with France, for a while, 
whether it was better for her to use much 
of her strength to prevent us from recover- 
jog Holland, or to use all her power to 
reinforce her armies in different parts of 
Europe? She at last determined to rein- 
force her power in Holland. Does the 
hon. gentleman mean to say, that her 
withdrawing from the general plan of the 
campaign 40,000 of her men, was not 
withdrawing, in the first place, in conjunc- 
tion with the Dutch fleet, all chance of 
an attack upon our own coast? Was it 
not making a great diversion of their 
force, and so far disappointing their 
echeme? I say, that this expedition kept 
them in a state of suspense with regard 
to the distribution of the force of which 
we felt the beneficial effects in the course 
of the campaign, in various parts of Eu- 
rope. What was the case at the battle of 
Novi? It was the most bloody, as well 
as the most doubtful, between the Aus- 
trians and the French, in the whole cam- 
paign, and it was the cause of the re- 
covery of all Italy from the grasp of the 
French republic: it decided the fate of 
Tortona, and Coni. If this be so, I would 
ask, whether this success could have taken 
place, on the part of the allies, if the ex- 
ee to Hoiland had not takeb place ? 

or is this all: the effect was felt at 
Suabia; after which the Archduke was 
enabled to proceed with vigour against 
the French. Or, if you take notice of 
Massena in Switzerland, you will see the 
advantage the allies have gained: and 
this, I say again, is an illustration of the 
advantages you have gained by this expe- 
dition to Holland; for I say they are to 
be ascribed to the necessity to which the 
French were driven to employ 40,000 of 
their men to reinforce their power in 
Holland. It has given decision to the 
imperial arms almost all over Europe; at 
Novi, at Suabia, at Tortona, at Coni, and 
at Philipsburgh. Two of the objects, 
therefore, have been completely suocessful. 
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The next question is, whether we 
could have had any chance of rescuing 
Holland from the tyranny of France, in 
case the French had followed the plan of 
the campaign formerly adopted by them 
in the different parts of Europe? Now, 
upon that subject, I do say, that the 
French could not have prevented our re- 
covering Holland, if they had not made 
such prodigious reinforcements in Hol- 
land; and it was a matter of great doubt 
what policy the French would adopt at 
the moment our expedition was under- 
taken: whether they would reinforce the 
power in Holland, or employ all their 
means of reinforcement in other parts of 
the continent, for the purposes of the 
campaign. They adopted that of rein- 
forcing their power in Holland; the re- 
sult oF which was, that we were not able 
to rescue the United Provinces from the 
French yoke: but that was only one 
of the result; another part of it was, that 
the French lost every other point which 
they contested in the whole campaign all 
over Europe. Now, as to the good which 
would arise from the inquiry proposed, I 
am satisfied, that any Inquiry into this 
matter must be defective for any useful 
purpose of information, without exposing 
every thing with regard to Holland. It 
is impossible for us to vindicate ourselves 
in the shape of an inquiry, because it is 
absolutely impossible for us to produce 
the grounds of intelligence on which the 
expedition was founded. The publication 
of the whole of that intelligence would be 
highly injurious to the interests of. Eu- 
rope; and to disclose the intelligence 
partially would be worse than doing no- 
thing. The hon. gentleman says, that the 
people of Holland were not favourable to 
us in the object of our expedition. If I 
were at liberty to give up all confidential 
communication on this matter, I could 
convince this House that the disposition 
of the Dutch was not unfavourable to us. 
They have been pretty well squeezed by 
the French. A Dutchman’s last shilling 
has been sweated down to a sixpence. 
Am I then to suppose that the feeling of 
a Dutchman is different from the feeling 
of the rest of mankind ; or that he has less 
attachment to his property than any other 
man ?—Now, as to the making known the 
instructions given to commanders; I am 
of opinion that no such instructions can, 
with propriety, come before this House. 
I will tell the hon. gentleman why. I am 
not sure it will never be the policy of this 
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country again to attempt the recovery of 
Holland. Another reason is this, that 
from the very nature of the thing, the in- 
structions must contain much conditional 
matter. W ould it then be wise to expose 
the plan of our future operations; for 
that, to a given extent, would be the 
result of giving up these instructions ? 

I shall now proceed to show you that 
-, this Hl argues was wisely undertaken. 

Sir ph Abercromby sailed for the 
Helder on the 13th of August. A more 
pore commencement was never 

own. Qn the 14th came on the most 
extraordinary hurricane that ever blew 
from the heavens. It was impossible to 
land a single sailor on any part of the 
coast of Holland, and this continued, with 
the exception of one day, until the 27th. 
What was the effect of all this? It enabled 
the enemy to know where we must land, 
and their troops came in shoals to oppose 
us: 7,000 men were collected to oppose 
us; so that sir Ralph could not. land his 
men to advantage : the ardour of the men, 
the zeal and gallantry of the com- 
mander, which were never excelled on 
any occasion were put to the severest 
trial. Without any thing but their mus- 
Kets and bayonets, they made their land- 
ing good; and by it the Dutch fleet was 
securcd. I state these things chiefly to 
show how easy it is to censure both sol- 
diers and their generals unjustly, upon an 
event depending on the temper of the 
elements. The hon. gentleman says, the 
troops had no horses to draw their wag- 
gons. They had no waggons; and could 
not possibly land them under such circum- 
stances, ie, they had intended it. But he 
will recollect, that instantly on their land- 
ing they did not want them; for all they 
had immediately to do was to secure a 
landing place, and a port of communica- 
tion. ‘Tillthe Ist of September, sir Ralph 
had to consider what position he should 
take, when reinforcements were to arrive. 
There is no complaint against sir Ralph 
for the disposition of his army; he judged 
wisely. The delay arose from causes which 
no human wisdom could foresee. Had 
he been able to land when he expected, 
-he would not only have struck the bril- 
Jiant stroke he did ; but, inall probability, 
have commanded complete success te all 
the objects of the expedition. The same 
wind which prevented our landing on the 
coast of Holland, prevented the Russian 
troops from arriving to reinforce outs. 


They did not.land till the 18th. The duke 
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of York, on the 19th, offered the Russian 
- iar d’Hermann to delay the attack, if 
e thought his troops were not sufficiently 
recovered from the fatigues of their voy- 
age; but the general earnestly requested 
the attack might be made, and did it with 
& promptitude which reflected the highest 
honour upon him. This ardour led that 
general to the field full two hours sooner 
than the time appointed. The army was, 
however, completely successful till a late 
hour in the day. General d’ Hermann and 
his troops were in possession of the vil- 
loge of Bergen, and crowned with victory, 
till his ardour led him beyond a given 
points and turned the fate of the day.— 
hen the attack was made, the French 
army amounted to 7,000 and the Dutch 
to 12,000 men; yet, notwithstanding this 
superiority, our troops fought and beat 
them with a bravery that did them the 
highest honour. But French reinforce- 
ments continually arriving, the duke of 
York was advised by general Abercrom- 
by, and all the other officers, to accede to 
an armistice. The officers volunteered 
their advice (but not till after the 2nd of 
October), to fall back to the firat stro 
position. The duke yielded to this ad- 
vice; and in so doing, consulted the dic- 
tates of reason and humanity. And here, 
once for all, allow me to advert to those 
various parts of the hon. gentleman's 
speech, in which he bestowed encomiums 
on the character of the commander in 
chief. Upon those parts of his speech, I 
need say nothing more, than that every 
thing he has said, is richly deserved 
by the object of his praise. Iam sure I 
say 80 with equal sincerity; and certainly 
with more means of judging than the hon. 
gentleman possesses. 

Sir, the hon. gentleman has said a great 
deal of the disgrace which attached to the 
end of the expedition ; but, for my part, 
I can see nothing disgraceful in it. Where, 
I ask, is the disgrace? I will venture to 
say, that no nation was ever more struck 
with the gallantry of our troops, than the 
French soldiers themselves who fought 
against them. Our army returned home 
with as much honour, as they first entered 
Holland. I think the duke of York was 
perfectly right in signing the convention ; 
nor could he be wrong in giving up 8,000 
lumber of French troops, from our overe 
loaded prisons. He did not recede from 
any one article in which national honour 
was concerned. He resisted with firm- 
ness and indignation every proposition for 
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delivering back the fleet. The hon. gen- 
tleman has attempted to influence the 
feelings of the House by dwelling on the 
blood that has been shed, and the im- 
mense treasure expended on the occasion. 
He has stated that expense to be at six 
or seven millions ; a sum equivalent to the 
Income tax; but there is no occasion to 
leave this point to conjecture: the expen- 
diture actually amounted to 1,142,000/. ; 
and computing by debtor and creditor, 
there can be no objection to it. -I have 
a right to consider the ships that were 
taken, and to state the reduction for the 
maintenance of a fleet in the North Seas, 
to check a Dutch fleet. If you take the 
value of the Dutch fleet, the decrease of 
expense in the maintenance of the North 
Sea fleet, and the saving in the pay of 
10,000 seamen voted less than last year, 
the balance is greatly in our favour. In 
the article of prisoners, what have we 
gs up? Why 8,000 French troops; in 
leu of which we have gained 6,000 Dutch 
seamen to man our fleets, which, whether 
they fought under Orange or English co- 
lours, would be found a great addition to 
the strength of our navy. The objects 
gained by the expedition were, the ships, 
the reduction of expense, and the great 
diversion in the French forces, which faci- 
litated the victories of the combined ar- 
mies. It has been said that the expedi- 
tion was attended with the loss of 10,000 
lives. To remove this impression, will be 
to state what the loss really was. 1 will 
6tate, in detail, the returns made during 
the whole of the campaign:—Sick and 
wounded admitted into the hospitals 
4,088; sent home out of these 2,993; 
the whole, who died, amounted only to 
185; and the whole of the killed to 846. 
Upon a review, therefore, of the whole 
affair, I must object to all public military 
criticism on any part of military opera- 
tions, and I feel it my duty to resist 
a motion of inquiry, which could not 
be productive of any actual benefit; and 
at the same time, might considerably clog 
and harass the measures of government. 
Mr. Bouverie thought that an inquiry 
should be instituted into the causes of the 
failure of the expedition. After the con- 
stitutional force of the country had been 
- demolished to fit it out, it had failed, un- 
der circumstances disgraceful to the Bri- 
tish name. Was it not the duty of the 
House to investigate the business, and 
ascertain whether blame was to be at- 
tached to the projectors of the expedi- 
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tion, or to those to whom the execution 


of it had been entrusted? —- 

Mr. Tierney said, that no part of the 
right hon. gentleman’s most extraordinary 
speech surprised him so much as that in 
which he objected to an investigation 
taking place, because it might offend our 
allies, the Russians. If, before this en- 
terprise was begun, a measure had been 
proposed which might lead to jealousies 
being excited between the two nations, 
the right honourable gentleman might 
have opposed it with some show of rea- 
son. But these jealousies already exist; 
each party ascribes the failure of the en- 
terprise to the misconduct of the other. 
An enquiry into the true state of the 
affair, is the only way to restore cor- 
diality between them. Our brave army 
have a right to insist upon an inquiry. 
The Russian general casts the most foul 
imputations upon them. An enquiry is 
the only method by which his aspersions 
can be wiped off, and the faultless con- 
duct of our countrymen displayed to the 
world. For this glorious expedition, which 
has neither been disastrous nor expensive, 
which has been rather lucrative in a com- 
mercial point of view, and which has 
raised our military character, the right 
hon. gentleman stated that the grounds 
were threefold. Its first object was, to 
gain possession of the Dutch fleet; but 
this, I believe, was a very subordinate 
one; secondly, the deliverance of Hol- 
land from the yoke of France; and, third- 
ly, to make a diversion in favour of our 
allies. A diversion may often be attended 
with excellent effects, and perhaps this 
one was of service; but surely there was 
little merit in saving an Austrian army by 
the sacrifice of a British one. What are 
the benefits which resulted to the allies 
from our landing on the coast of Hol- 
land? We are told that it operated at 
Novi. I wonder it is not said that it 
was the cause of the capture of Serin- 
gapatam. But, Sir, this battle was fought 
on the 15th of August, and on the 10th 
of September there was scarcely a French 
soldier in Holland. General Massena de- 
feated the Austrians when our troops were 
on the continent; and when the supplies 
were sent him which had been assistin 
the Dutch, he was unable to make muc 
greater progress. Thus, out of the three 
objects proposed by the expedition, one 
only had been successfully pursued. The 
fleet we have gained we cannot employ: 
it surrendered to us only in the hope of 
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soon serving under the stadtholder ; and 
the sailors testified the utmost dissatis- 
faction on being brought to this country 
in the manner in which they were. The 
right hon. gentleman does not go quite so 
far as to say that we delivered Holland, 
but he contends that ministers had suff- 
cient reason to believe that they would be 
able to deliver it. We ask what these 
grounds were which justified the attempt; 
but the right hon. gentleman shrinks from 
the inquiry: it would be improper to dis- 
close them: and all that he tells us is, that 
he is a follower of lord Burleigh, the 
prime minister of queen Elizabeth. I do 
not contend that it would not be of ad- 
vantage to this country that Holland 
should be rescued from the dominion of 
' France; but I contend that government 
were not justified in making so arduous 
an attempt, without being assured of the 
good will of the natives, and that if they 
had any such assurances, they did not 
avail themselves of them as they ought 
to have done. What objection can there 
be to lay before us the favourable intelli- 
gence they had from Holland, if any such 
existed. Mf we were invited to the Helder, 
we were soon shown that we have nothing 
to expect from the Dutch, and ought in- 
stantly to have given up the enterprise. 
if we were invited to other parts of the 
coast, what did we do at the Helder? 
Let ministers justify themselves if they 
can, by producing the documents upon 
which their conduct was founded.—On 
the 22nd of August, sir Ralph Abercrom- 
by, with 10,000 men, got possession of 
the Helder. On the 27th, he was rein- 
forced by General Don’s detachment, 
which placed him at the head of 15,000 
men. Is it not strange that 15,000 men 
threaded by an able general, and going by 
invitation, should think it imprudent to 
advance? If the Dutch were well af:- 
fected, why did they not instantly declare 
themselves? No French troops were in 
Holland to keep them in awe. Yet no 
one testified the smallest attachment to 
our cauge, and from that moment the en- 
terprise was hopeless. On sir Ralph’s ac- 
count I wish for an enquiry. I am sure 
it would turn out to his honour. There 
are questions which he alone can answer. 
Why did not the duke of York sail at the 
same time with general Don? Why were 
all our forces sent to one place; and 
4:3,000 men cooped up in a narrow penin- 
sula, where but few could act at atime? 
This is apeint which only military men 
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can determine, and the House is bound 
to examine officers, that they may dis- 
cover the truth: 45,COO0 men were six 
weeks in Holland, and were unable to ad- 
vance above twenty-five miles. Yet there 
is nobody to blame! If the duke of Marl- 
borough had commanded the army, its 
operations would, I believe, have been 
equally unsuccessful. But whether the 
duke of York concluded the capitulation 
from instructions he had received, or of 
his own accord, he, in my opinion, should 
have demanded an enquiry. The matter 
rests between him and and the right hon. 
gentleman. Ministers refuse an enquiry ; 
he therefore should have insisted upon 
one. This is the only way in which he 
can shift the disgrace from himself and 
the gallant officers who served under him, 
to those upon whom it ought to lie. The 
capitulation fixes an indelible stain upon 
the national character. A. king’s son, 
commanding 40,000 men capitulated to a 
French general who had only 31,000. 
We owe it to our sovereign, and we owe 
it to our constituents to inquire strictly 
into the causes of this unheard of dis- 
grace. | 

Mr. Perceval said, that the material ob- 
ject of the inquiry moved this evening, 
was, to ascertain if there was any blame 
imputable for the partial failure of the ex- 

edition, and to whom that blame was 
imputable. It had been conceded, that 
the object of the expedition was British, 
that the conduct of our commanders and 
soldiers had been glorious, and that one 
great object of the expedition had been 
gained by the surrender of the Dutch 
Heet. An hon. gentleman had said, that 
if the expedition had terminated with the 
capture of the Dutch fleet, it would have 
conferred immortal honour on this coun- 
try. But if the expedition had terminated 
here, he thought that it would have 
brought immortal disgrace on the coun- 
try. It would have been a swindling 
trick, a shameful attempt to cheat the 
Dutch out of their fleet. The difficulty 
of an inquiry had been endeavoured to be 
obviated, by alleging that the business 
might be conducted in a secret com- 
mittee; but he doubted much of the 
secrecy which would be the result of such 
a plan. He allowed that capitulation, ab- 
stractedly considered, was not a very ho- 
nourable conclusion to a military expe- 
dition; but that was a mere abstract con- 
sideration. Two of the three grand ob- 
jects of the expedition were attained ; the 
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Dutch fleet was captured ; and a powerful 
diversion was effeeted in favour of our 
allies. The third was found not attain- 
able. The consideration then was, how 
the return of our troops to their own 
country could be best effected. And the 
expedient that had been adopted for this 
purpose, appeared to him to be the best 
that could be adopted. It was not dis- 
graceful, because it was merely an adap- 
‘tation to circumstances, which were coun- 
tenanced by the attainment of the other 
objects of the expedition. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor hoped that parlia- 
ment would inquire into the miscarriage 
of an enterprise, upon which so much of 
the blood and treasure of the nation had 
been expended to noeffect. To a certain 
degree it had succeeded; but when an 


army of above 30,000 men had entered 
Holland without being able to accomplish 
any thing like the object they had in view, 
some satisractory reason should be ad- 
duced for so marked a miscarriage. 

._ Mr. Sheridan replied. After which, 
the House divided : 

Tellers. 

Mr. Whitbread - - - « 

YeA8, 9 Mr, W. J. Denison - - } a 
Mr. Perceval - - - « = 
neon | Mr. Sargent - - - - - ° } a8 

So it passed in the negative. 

Debate in the Lords on the Failure of 
the Expedition to Holland.] Feb. 12. 
Lord Holland rose and said :—My lords ; 
I should have rejoiced, had the task I have 
imposed upon myself fallen to the lot of 
another; for I am fully aware of all the 
difficulties I have to encounter. Till 
within these very few days, I did indeed 
imagine, that though we might differ as to 
the propriety of an inquiry, the fact of 
failure was one which would not be dis- 
puted. But I find that it is to be con- 
tended, that the result of the expedition 
has been glorious, that it has been pro- 
fitable, that it has been satisfactory! I 
ask, however, what every plain man must 
and does think of an army of 45,000 men 
buying permission to evacuate a country 
they came to conquer, and from an infe- 
rior force? Is this glorious? Is this ho- 
nourable ? Is this a failure, or is it not? 
Can any man doubt whether disgrace has 
been incurred? It has been stated, that 
the loss of the British in this expedition 
was only 800. I am happy to hear it. 
This alone, if it be true, would be a good 
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reason for inquiry. It is fit that the 
public should learn this consolatory fact 
in some more authentic manner.—But it 
is said, the expedition succeeded as a di- 
version of the enemy's forces, and in the 
capture of the Dutch fleet. It must be 
observed, however, that whatever policy, 
whatever advantage there may be in cre- 
ating a diversion of the enemy’s forces, 
this forms no justification of a par- 
ticular expedition, and of a specific at- 
tempt. It is quite a different thing to 
say, that it is good to distract the ene- 
my's attention, and to say that you have 
done it inthe best and most effectual 
manner. Doubtless the expedition occa- 
sioned some diversion of the enemy’s 
troops, but not so much as might have 
been produced had the attempt been 
made in some other quarter; for our 
army was opposed, in a great measure, 
by Batavian forces, who, in all probability, 
would not have been employed in any 
other operations. The capture of the 
Dutch fleet too, we are told, is of itself a 
sufficient justification of the expedition, 
and a sufficient reward for our exertions. 
Whatever may be the value of this cap- 
ture, it is not to be admitted as a set-off 
for the expense and the bloodshed which 
the enterprise has occasioned. If the ex- 

dition was undertaken to rescue Holland 
rom the dominion of France, and to re- 
store the stadtholder to his authority, 
how can the Dutch fleet be a compensa- 
tion for the absolute failure of these 
objects? But the Dutch fleet was in our 
possession before our army was put in 
motion to carry into effect the other 
objects which ministers professed to have 
paneeey in view: the Dutch fleet, 
therefore, was not the cause of prosecut- 
ing the attempt; it can form no justifica- 
tion for our farther attempt in that quarter. 
We are told that the people of Holland 
were favourable to our cause: be it so? 
What is the inference ? If, with the Dutch 
in our favour, an army of 45,000 men 
was obliged to purchase its escape, what 
stronger argument can be conceived for 
inquiry ? Let us then examine the wisdom 
of the design, and theexecution. Before 
any man of sense engages in an under- 
taking, he considers how far the object is 
desirable, how far he is likely to succeed 
in it, and what will be the consequences 
of failure. To rescue Holland from French 
dominion, to restore the Dutch to their 
ancient alliance with this country, to re- 
instate the stadtholder, certainly are ob- 
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jects which, provided they are practicable 
and just, are desirable to the interest of 
Great Britain. I say, provided they are 
just; for even the claims of the stadt- 
holder upon this country, strong as they 
are, would not justify the attempt in oppo- 
sition to the sense of the people of Hol- 
land. I come now to the unavoidable 
inconveniences, which, though I allow 
they are not sufficient to deter one from 
an undertaking, are of no inconsiderable 
weight in the balance of a doubtful pro- 
ject. Among these the expense should 
have been considered, and the great dis- 
tress of the season. Did not the situation 
of Ireland also form an objection? Was 
not the defenceless state in which these 
exertions left that country, a hazardous 
experiment? Was not the breaking down 
the militia system a great incanvenience ? 
But another circumstance to be examined 
is, whether, in case of failure, you do not 
incur disadvantages greater than the ad- 
vantages you reap from success. Now, 
examine it in that way, what have been 
the consequences of our failure? Has it 
not thrown Holland more than ever into 
the power of France? What reason had 
ministers to suppose that the Dutch were 
well disposed to our cause? Did they 
evince any such disposition? But it may 
be said, that they had no opportunity. 
Take this either way: if they had an op- 
portunity of joining our cause, it is evi- 
dent by their backwardness that they 
were not inclined to support it. If they 
had no opportunity, how did it come to 
pass, that with an army of 45,000 men, 
we never could hold out that hope of pro- 
tection which could induce men to flock 
to our standard? If the place of landing 
was ill calculated to display our strength, 
and to entice partisans, is not this a 
glaring proof’ of the misconduct of. those 
who contrived the plan of the expedition ? 
“ie the suber neat v3 the Helder, We 
had reason to despair of any co-operation 
from the Dutch poldiers. Thee theactien 
‘was sustained entirely by Batavian troops. 
On the 2nd of September, indeed, these 
had been joined by French troops, but 
they displayed the same obstinate resist- 
ance. e ought, from that moment, to 
have despaired of any advantage from 
the prosecution of the attempt in this 
quarter.—But if the disposition of the 
inhabitants was really favourable, weought 
to have employed such means as were 
calculated to conciliate their confidence, 
and obtain their co-operation. Was this 
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the manner in which we acted? The em- 
ployment of Russian troops was not cal- 
culated to conciliate the people of Hol- 
land.—But the Dutch are said to be 
averse to the yoke of France. I believe 
they are; but it does not follow that they 
prefer the dominion of England, and the 
authority of the stadtholder. I believe 
that, of the two, the Dutch would rather. 
be as they were in 1792, than as they are 
now; but I suspect that the difference of 
their situation is not, in their minds, so 
great as to warrant the risk of a war. 
The Dutch have many and crying griev- 
ances against the French; and he must 
be a bad Dutchman who does not feel 
that they have: nevertheless, all that has 
been said about French tyranny in Hol- 
land is not true. We cal] them plunderers, 
murderers, atheists, and all the hard 
names we can invent; but have they exer- 
cised any extraordinary severities in Hol- 
land ? Have there been any great political 
persecution? Has there been any reli- 
gious persecution whatsoever ? And even 
as to plunder, the Dutch have less to 
complain than most nations dependent on 
one more powerful than themselves.— But 
I would ask, have the Dutch no griev- 
ances against us? For many years they 
have been estranged from our interest and 
connexion. The proceedings in 1787 
proved, that a great party was hostile to 
the influence of this country, and favour- 
able to that of France. They.may be 
averse to the dominion of France; but 
would they prefer a stadtholder, sup- 
ported by Russian armies, and under the 
guidance of British counsels? We ought, 
in this last attempt, to have been peculiarly 
careful, to say nothing, and to do nothing, 
that could excite the suspicions of the 
people in Holland. But were we so? In 
a public ‘paper of lord Duncan's, the 
Prince of Orange is called “ legitimate 
sovereign, an expression sufficient to 
excite alarm throughout Holland. J men- 
tion not this with any intention of imput- 
ing blame to the gallant admiral; God 
forbid! but I impute blame to those who 
employed him, for not instructing him 
carefully in the language that it was ne- 
cessary to hold; for I do say, that it gave 
a plausible pretence on which to raise 
alarms in Holland that more was in- 
tended than the mere restoration of the 
office of stadtholder.—I come now to the 
sara operations. Of these I speak 
with the greatest diffidence. One cir- 
cumstance, indeed, it is pleasant for me 
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to reflect upon, that, defective as the plan 
of military operations seems to have been, 
none of the fault attaches itself to the 
illustrious commander, the gallant officers 
who served under him, or the brave army 
which he commanded. I hold ministers 
responsible for the whole. But, my 
lords, glorious as was the conduct of our 
soldiers, there is one person who has 
dared, in the face of all Europe, to stig- 
matise their behaviour. In the Peters- 
burgh Gazette, general D’ Essen expressly 
states, that, in the action of the 8th, we 
failed to attack at the time agreed upon; 
that by this their countrymen were sacri- 
ficed ; and that the Russian army was in 
want of every necessary with which we 
were bound to furnish them. My lords, 
will you not vindicate the honour of your 
army from these foul aspersions? Are our 
alliances to be purchased by a sacrifice of 
the courage aa the honour of our army ? 
Are these great objects to be meanly 
yielded up to satisfy the whims of any 
court ?—But to return to the military 
operations. On the 27th of August the 
landing at the Helder was effected, after 
a severe action. Another engagement 
took place on the 2nd of September, after 
the Dutch troops, who alone had been 
engaged on the first day, had been joined 
by French reinforcements. Now I ask, 
why Sir Ralph Abercromby did not ad- 
vance after the advantages he had gained ? 
That most excellent officer, must by that 
time have ascertained the dispositions 
of the people. The place where the 
landing was effected, was not calculated 
for the operations of a large army: 
crowded in that small track of land, a 
large force, if it had arrived, could not at 
once be brought into action. Reinforce- 
ments were naturally arriving every day 
from France. I ask, therefore, to what 
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sons, &c. intervened ; and to this, and this 
only, failure is to be ascribed. To which 
I reply, inquire. If ministers resist in- 
quiry, I must believe that it is because 

ey know their conduct cannot bear in- 
vestigation. I have enumerated some of 
the advantages that must result from in- 
quiry. You will re-establish the character 
of your army. We know that it is natural 
to impute the blame of unsuccessful mili- 
tary operations to the commander, or. 
ait In this country such blame may 
not be imputed ; but in Europe the charge 
will be made, and it stands supported by 
the statements of general D’Essen, in the 
Petersburgh Gazette... It is necessary to 
demonstrate the truth by a fair investiga- 
tion. By no other course can you satisfy 
the demands of your national honour and 
your military reputation. Ata moment, 
too, when it is decided that the war should 
be continued to a period which we cannot 
fix in idea; when new expeditions are, it 
is rumoyred, about to be undertaken, it 
becomes you to ascertain how they are 
likely to be conducted,. by inquiring what 
has been the ability and the wisdom dis- 
played in other instances by those who 
plan and conduct them. I move there- 
fore, “* That this House do resolve itself 
into a Committee, to inquire iato the 
Causes of the Failure of the late Expedi- 
tion to Holland.” 

The Earl of Moira coincided with the 
noble lord in his sentiments respecting 
the illustrious personage who conducted 
the expedition. That he did not appear 
in his seat on the present occasion, he 
was convinced proceeded from delicacy, 
lest his presence might repress the full 
disclosure of opinion upon a question in 
which he felt himself so deeply interested. 
Were that illustrious personage to yield 
to the impulse of his own mind, he was 


the delay of sir Ralph is to be attributed ? | satisfied he would solicit inquiry ; but the 


Was it for want of supplies? Was it not 
in consequence of orders? Was it that he 
despaired of any advantage from prose- 
cuting the attempt? I deliver no opinion 
on this subject, but I ask you to inquire. 
Perhaps inquiry would show that the, 
delay was necessary, was right, was well | 
judged. But again, if it was so, it must ; 

ave been foreseen; and then I ask, why | 
attempt the expedition at so late a season 
of the year? To this, and ¢o all other 
reasonings, it may be answered, all was 
well arranged, all was well prepared, all 
was well conducted; but unforeseen and 
improbable events, hurricanes, bad sea- 


great objection was, that it necessarily 
connected itself with the public good, and 
therefore he preferred to submit to ill- 
grounded calumny, rather than risk the 
interest of the country by a personal vin- 
dication. As to the general question, he 
put it to the candour of the noble lord 
not to press it against men who stood 
upon a ground where it was impossible 
they could make a defence. The diffi- 
culty of operations in Holland was ad- 
mitted, and that such an enterprise could 
not succeed without the co-operation of 
its inhabitants: that ministers were aware 


of this, and were confident of such co- 
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operation, it was therefore natural to pre- 
sume ; but this very circumstance was a 
sufficient argument against inquiry. The 
dilemma then proposed by the noble lord, 
whether or not the people had an oppor- 
tunity to rise, he was desirous should not 
be entertained. To determine that point, 
to justify the confidence of co-operation, 
would inevitably lead to the most danger- 
ous disclosures, to the public designation 
of our friends in that country, their num- 
ber and situation, and of the whole. cor- 
respondence on which the confidence of 
co-operation was founded, and the prac- 
ticability of the object presumed ; @ pro- 
cedure that might not only prove injurious 
at the-present, but interfere with all fu- 
ture operations of a similar kind. In 
candour, therefore, to all the parties 
concerned, he trusted the noble lord 
would not press his motion. 

Earl Spencer was at a loss to know on 
what grounds the motion would be made. 
He confessed it was one of those difficult 
things that could be thrown in the way of 
ministers; for on their silence suspicion 
was attempted to be thrown, and their 
disclosure of, the circumstances. must lead 
to serious consequences. He would assert, 
that the expedition was taken up on jus- 
tifiable grounds. The noble lord’ had 
made many omissions, and had .dwelt 
upon such parts of the expedition as 
tended to set it in the most -unfavourable 
pont of view. The noble lord acknow- 
edged that the expedition had objects 
sufficiently important to induce this coun- 
try to undertake it. He admitted, that 
to rescue Holland, and to cause a diver- 
sion in the forces of the enemy, were 
legitimate objects. He admitted that the 
capture of the Dutch fleet was an advan- 
tage gained for the country. . On these 
two points, the expedition had not failed ; 
of three objects, two had succeeded most 
eal pce The House would call to 
mind the month when the expedition took 
aa and to what good effect it operated 
n favour of the allies. The signal defeats 
which, the enemy experienced, was one 
of the good effects occasioned by this 
expedition ; for it was fair to infer, that 
the forces called into action in Holland, 
as withdrawn from the French in Italy 
and Switzerland, tended to weaken their 
efforts and increase the force of the com- 
bined armies. . , 

Lord King delivered his maiden speech 
in support of the inquiry. He observed, 


that as ministers had declared their deter- | 
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mination to continue the war, it became 
the duty of the House to investigate their 
conduct in the last expedition, in order 
to ascertain whether they ought to be en- 
trusted. with the farther . prosecution of 
hostilities. If he referred to ‘the test 
of experience and the evidence of facts,” 
the favcurite phrase ef administration, he 
had still stronger grounds for inquiry; 
for the incapacity of ministers had been 
already manifested by the expeditions to 
Corsica, Toulon, Quiberon, and Ostend. 
With respect to the weather and the un- 
favourable winds which had _ prevailed, 
that consideration could not be urged in 
their defence, as ministers had sufficient 
time to make every preparation. The 
object was clear and precise, and lay at 
the distance of only forty-eight hours 
sail. And was it not the duty of adminis- 
tration to run as few risks as possible? If 
there appeared even a faint chance of 
failure trom any inclemency of the wea- 
ther, why was not the expedition under- 
taken in June or July, when that chance 
would have been considerably lessened ? 
The House could not forget the two in- 
quiries which had been instituted during 
the American war; and at present the 
grounds for a similar proceeding were 
much strengthened, since administration, 
being possessed of unlimited means, both 
in a financial and military view, was of 
course more responsible for the use and 
application of those means. — If our object 
was, to impose and establish a strong go- 
vernment io Holland, such an object was 
not legitimate, as it went to interfere in 
the wishes of the people of that country. 
The proposed inquiry was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the vindication of ministers. 

After a short speech against the motion 
from lord Darnley, and a reply from lord 
Holland, the House divided: Contents, 6. 
Not-Contents, 51. 


Debate on Mr. Whitbread’s Bill to ree 
gulate the Wages of Labourers in Husban- 
dry.] Feb. 11. Mr. Whitbread rose to 
move for leave to bring in a bill to ex- 
plain and amend the act which regulates 
the wages of labourers and husbandmen. 
When ie had first the honour of making 
a similar motion, his proposition was as- 
sented to nem. con.* After he had brought 
in his bill, and only upon the motion for 
its being read a second time, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer objected to the 


* Sce Vol. 32 p. 705. 
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provisions of it, observing, that a thorough 
revision of the Poor laws was necessary ; 
and he pledged himself to bring in a bill 
for that purpose. The bill was brought 
in and printed, but was never brought 
under the discussion of the House. All 
its provisions were regarded as impracti- 
cable. Finding that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had given up all idea of prosecut- 
ing a measure which he formerly seemed 
to have so much at heart, he himself was 
determined to renew his attempts, and to 
revive his bill. Those who knew him 
would not suppose that he wished the 
poor to be overpaid. He was well aware 
that in many places, especially in great 
manufacturing towns, those who earned 
more than was sullicient to provide for 
their familics, usually squandered the 
surplus away, in ruinous luxuries. But 
in every well-regulated community, arti- 
ficers and labourers should be paid so as 
to be enabled to keep themselves and fa- 
milies in a comfortable situation. It was 
his creed with respect to the poor, that 
no excuse should be Icft them for doing 
wrong, and that when they offended, se- 
verity should be employed in punishing 
their offences. He hoped the House 
would concur with him in that opinion ; 
and if so, how was it to be reduced to 
eared The right hon. gentleman 
ad contended, that nothing effectual 
could be done by regulations, that all 
roust be the result of principle: and that, 
in amending the Poor laws, no regulation 
could be made respecting the amount of 
wages, but that labour should be left to 
find its own level. It was impossible, 
however, that labour should find its own 
Jevel, as the laws on that head now stood. 
What first gave rise, in his mind, to the 
idea of the bill he wished to introduce, 
was, the situation to which the poor werc 
reduced in 1795. Their distresses then 
were nearly the same as they are now; 
and very exemplary attention was likewise 
then shown by the richer classes to alle- 
viate their distresses, but, before they re- 
ceived that relief, the pressure under 


which they laboured was extreme. The | ene standard for the 


farmers would not raise the price of 
labour: he consulted the Statute-book, 
but could discover nothing in it that 
would compel the farmers to do their duty. 
The justices, he found, had no power to 
grant relicf; but they were armed with 
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labour. This was highly oppressive to 
the labouring poor. A law therefore ap- 
peared necessary for enabling the justices 
to regulate also the minimum of labour. 
In this view, he submitted his motion for 
reviving his former bill. He wished only 
that it might be read a first time, and 
then printed, and a proper interval al- 
lowed for a thorough consideration of it. 
The bill would go, not to compel, but to 
enable the magistrate to do justice to the 
poor. The law indeed, if enacted, might 
generally lie dormant, and only be en- 
forced in hard times, when the poor were 
oppressed as they now are in several dis- 
tricts. The more he examined the Poor 
laws, the more convinced he was, that 
the fault lay not in the laws themselves, 
but in the execution of them. Where 
they were well executed, the poor en- 
joyed as much comfort as it was possible 
for them to enjoy. But where they were 
not duly enforced, the poor endured the 
most intolerable miseries. To prevent 
these abuses was the object of hie bill. 
He would therefore move, ‘¢ That leave 
be given to bring in a bill to explain and 
amend so much of the 5th Eliz. cap. 4 as 
empowers justices of the to regu- 
Hy the wages of Labourers in Husban- 

r id ‘ 

Mr, Put said, a he disapproved 
of the measure, he would not oppose the 
motion. He opposed the measure for- 
merly, because he was convinced it would 
not be productive of benefit to the lower 
classes: not because he imtended to bring 
forward some preferable plan. ‘Fhe mea- 
sure now proposed struck him as highly 
improper. It went to intredace legisla- 
tive interference into that which ought te 
be allowed invariably to take its natural 
course. The greater freedom there was 
allowed ia every kind of mercantile trans- 
actions, the more for the benefit of alt 
partics. It was likewise alwaya inexpedi- 
ent to frame a general law to remedy a 
particular evil. Besides, the principle of 
the bill was inefficacious; and if adopted, tt 
would have no good effect. It proposed 

price of labour, with- 
out considering whether the labourer was 
young or old, whether sickly or robust, 
whether an unmarried man, or a man 
with a numerous family to sup The 
distresses of the poor would: be best re- 
lieved, not by any general: law, but by 


power to oppress the poor, In virtue of! parochial aid administered by those who 


the fifth Elizabeth, c. 4, the justices had 


were intimately acquainted with their si- 


the power of regulating the maximum of | tuation. The hon. gentleman said, that 
* 


~~ 
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the Poor laws were quite sufficient,’if the 

were strictly put in execution. Now, it 
seemed rather strange that they should 
be complete, and yet should not contain 
within them some power to enforce their 
execution. He himself admited the sys- 
tem of Poor laws in Engtand, though the 

had of late years greatly degenerate 

from their original simplicity and efficacy. 
It had not been his intention to overturn 
them, but to recall them to their original 
principles, and to give them such subsi- 
diary aids, as a change of circumstances 
had rendered necessary. Whether he 
shoutd bring that bill again before the 
House was extremely uncertain. He 
was convinced of its propriety ; but many 
objections had been started to it, by 
those whose opinion he was bound to res- 


t. 

P sir W. Young was of opinion, that the 
bill was ee jae unnecessary. The 
justices were already obliged, unter a pe- 
malty of 10/. to do nearly what was 
required by the hon. gentleman; and was 
it probable that an act was a good one 
which though enforced by such severe 
penalties, had lain completely dormant 
for many years? The qualifications of 
the workman should be cunsidered as well 
as his wages. 

Mr. Buzton thought that the measure 
would do more harm than good. The 
Scarcity was great but, from the benevo- 
lent attentions of the opulent, at no time 
was the condition of the labourer more 
eligible. 

Mr. Ellison opposed the motion. By 
the generous exertions of the higher 
olasses, the poorer had been cortifortably 
supported. Why then introduce a law 
which was unnecessary ? 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was ready to 
give the higher classes credit for their 
charity; but be thought it an alarming 
thing, that so many of the lower classes 
of society was doomed to subsist on cha- 
rity. By an increase of wages some good 
might be done. Charity afflicted the 
mind ofa good man, because it took away 
his independence—a consideration as va- 
luable to the labourer as to the man of 
high ramk. The object of the bill was to 
empower magistrates, for a limited time, 
and within a limited extent, to determine 
the sum below which the es of a 
Jabouring man in full vigour should not be 
reduced. Bat it'was’ said, that the price 
of labour would find its level. How did 
it find its level? If labourers found 
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they were not sufficiently paid, they com- 
bined, and the price of their labour was 
raised. The multiplied statutes to prevent 
combinations operated more strongly 
against the labourers in any attempt to 
raise their wages, than against the mas- 
ters who might attempt to reduce them. 

Leave was given. On the 13th the bill 
was brought in and read a first time. On 
the 21st the question, that the bill be 
now read a second time, was negatived, 
and, on the motion of lord Belgrave, it 
way ordered to be read a second time 
upon that day six months. 


First Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons respecting the Assize of 
Bread, and the Deficiency of the last Crop 


of Gratn.] Feb.10. Lord Hawkesbury 
presented the following 
Report. 


The Committee appointed to consider of 
means for rendering more effectual the 
provisions of an act, made in the thir 
teenth year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled, “An Act for better. 
regulating the Assize and making of 
Bread ;” and who were instructed to con- 
sider of the most effectual means of re- 
medying any inconveniencies which may 
arise from the deficiency of the last Cro 
of Grain ; and empowered to report their 
Proceedings, from time to time, to the 
House ; 

Have proceeded, in pursuance of the orders 
of the House, to consider of the provisions of 
the said act; and are decidedly of opinion, 
that the act of the 13th of George 3rd in its 
present state, is completely ineffectual for the 
purposes for which it was intended ; that the 
regulations contained in it are, in many re- 
spects, defective ; and that the execution of 
it would be totally imcompatible with the 
present mode of setting the assize of bread by 
law, and would answer no object, unless, at a 
time when bakersare prohibited from making, 
according to the demand of their customers, 
different kinds of bread, millers should be 
prohibited from manufacturing different sorts 
of flour. 

Your Committee proceeded next to consider 
how far it might be proper to recommend to 
the House to adopt such farther regulations 
and restrictions; and as they understood a 
prejudice existed in some parts of the country 
against any coarser sort of bread than that 
which is at present kuown by the name of 
the ‘Fine Household Bread,” on the groune 
that the former was Jess wholesome and nu- 
tricious than the latter, they thought it im- 
portant to obtain the opinions of some emi- 
nent and respectable physicians on this point. 
The result of their evidence appears to be, 
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that although a change of any sort of food, 
which forms so great a part of the sustenance 
of man, might, for a time, affect some con- 
stitutions ; that as soon as persons were ha- 
bituated to it, the standard wheaten bread, 
or even bread of a coarser sort, would be 
equally wholesome with the fine wheaten 
bread which is now generally used in the me- 
tropolis; but that, in their opinion, the fine 
wheaten bread would go farther with persons 
who have no other food, than the same quan- 
tity of bread of a coarser sort. 

Your Committee were next desirous of as- 
certaining, whether a standard bread was 
likely to be acceptable to the people of this 
metropolis; they have examined for this 
purpose several considerable bakers, who 
agree in stating, that scarcely any bread is 
consumed in the metropolis but that which is 
made from the fine wheaten flour; that at- 
tempts have been formerly made in times of 
scarcity to introduce a coarser species of bread 
into use, but without success; and that, in 
their opinion, the high price of bread would 
be considered, by the lower classes of people, 
as a small evil, when compared with any 
measures which would have the effect of 
compelling them to consume a bread to which 
they have not been accustomed. 

Your Committee then proceeded to inquire, 
whether a measure, which compelled the 
millers to manufacture only one sort of flour, 
would be likely to increase the quantity of 
sustenance for man. It has been stated to 
your Committee, that, according to the mode 
of manufacturing flour for London and its 
neighbourhood, a bushel of wheat, weighing 
60 lbs. produced 47 lbs. of flour, of all descrip- 
tions, which were applied m various ways 
directly to the sustenance of man; that about 
Alb. was the waste in grinding, and the re- 
maining 12 |bs. consisted of bran and pollards, 
which were mace use of for feeding poultry, 
swine, and cattle. It has, however, been 
suggested, that if only one sort of flour was 
permitted to be made, and a different mode 
of dressing it was adopted, so as to leave in it 
the finer pollards, 52 Ibs. of flour might be ex- 
tracted from a bushel of wheat, of the before- 
mentioned weight, instead of 47 Ibs.; that this 
proportion of the wheat would a/urd a whole- 
some and nutritious food, and would add to 
the quantity for the sustenance of man, in 
places where the fine household bread is now 
used, 5lbs. on every bushel, or somewhat 
more than one-ninth. But as this saving is 
computed on a finer wheat, and of greater 
weight per bushel than the average of the 
crop may produce, and can only apply to 
those places which have been stated, and as 
a coarser bread is actually in use in many 
parts of the country, the saving on the whole 
consumption would, according to the calcula- 
tion, be very considerably reduced. 

Your Committee have considered how far 
other circumstances might operate, or the 
saving likely to be made of flour by adopting 
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this proposition. They beg leave, in the first 
place, to observe, that if the physicians are 
well founded in their opinion, that bread of a 
coarser quality will not go equally far witha 
fine wheaten bread, an increased consumption 
of bread would be the consequence of the 
measure, and this increased consumption 
might, in a considerable degree, make up for 
any saving which might result from the use 
of the finer pollards. In the second place, if 
the millers were permitted to make only one 
sort of flour, it is to be apprehended, that 
sieves would be introduced into many private 
families, for the purpose of sifting the flour 
to different degrees of fineness: such a prac- 
tice night, in times of scarcity, increase the 
evils which it would be the intention of par- 
liament to remedy. The quantity of flour 
extracted from a bushel of wheat depends 
very much on the skill of the miller, and the 
piece of his machinery. The extent of 

is concerns, and his interest in his trade, is 
a security that he will endeavour to draw 
from the grain whatever it will produce ; but 
the comparative want of skill, and want of 
attention to the nicer parts of the operation, 
in private families, might lead, upon the 
whole, to a very great and unnecessary ex- 
penditure and waste of tlour. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that to 
change by law the food of a large part of the - 
community, is a measure of the: greatest 
delicacy, and on the face of it highly objec- 
tionable. If a considerable bene could be | 
proved to arise from it to the community at- 
large, your Committee might be induced to 
recommend it, notwithstanding any incon- 
veniencies which might for a time result from 
it; but from all the consideration your Com- 
mittee have been able to give to this subject, 
and from the evidence which has appeared 
before them, they are not satisfied that any 
saving would arise proportionate to the dis- 
advantages that would, in the first instance, 
necessarily attend upon it. 

Your Committee have hitherto confined 
their observations to the idea of compelling 
the people, by law, to consume a particular 
sort of bread. They are sorry, however, to 
be under the necessity of stating, that, in 
consequence of the last wet and unfavourable 
season, the crops have been unusually defi- 
cient; and although a considerable importa- 
tion of wheat from foreign countries has al- 
ready taken place, and more may be expected, 
yet they feel, that they should not discharge 
their duty, unless they strongly recommended 
to all individuals to use every means in their 
power to reduce the consumption of wheaten 
flour in their familtes, and encourage in the 
district in which they live, by their example, 
influence, and authority, every possible eco. 
nomy of this article. 

Impressed with the idea of the importance 
of such economy at the present moment, 
your Committee earnestly recommend the 
adoption of a measure, which, from the unay 
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nimous 45pinion of those who have appeared 
in evidence before them, would lead to a very 
considerable saving of wheat flour. The evi- 
dence of the bakers who have been examined 
before your Committee, cannot fail to con- 
vince the House, that in families where bread 
which has been baked for some hours is used, 
the consumption is far less considerable than 
in those where it is the custom to eat it new. 
They differ in the proportion of this saving: 
some have stated it as amounting to one- 
third, some as amounting to one-fifth, and 
others only to one-eighth; but when it is 
considered that one-half of the bread in Lon- 
don is consumed the day on which it is baked, 
there can be no doubt that a great saving 
would ensue (perhaps one-tenth or twelft 

art of the whole consumption in London), 
if the bakers were ne from selling it, 
until twenty-four hours after it was baked. 
Your Committee are strongly induced to re- 
commend this measure, from the considera- 
tion that a very respectable physician has 
piven it as his decided opinion, that new 

read is far less wholesome than that which 
has been baked a certain number of hours: 
and they think it important to add, that, in 
the opinion of the bakers in the metropolis, 
no material inconvenience or detriment to 
their trade would arise from the adopting this 
regulation. 

Your Committee have heard, with very 
great concern, that from the mistaken appli- 
cation of the charity of individuals, in some 
of the country, flour and bread have 

een delivered to the poor at a reduced price; 
a practice which may contribute very con- 
siderably to increase the inconveniencies aris- 
ing from the deficiency of the lastcrop. And 
they recommend that all charity and paro- 
chial relsef should be given, as far as is prac- 
ticable, 1n any other articles except bread, 
flour, and money, and that the part of it 
which is necessary for the sustenance of the 
poor, should be distributed in soups, rice, 
potatoes, or other substitutes. Your Commit 
tee are of opinion, ghat if this regulation was 
gencrally adopted, it would not only, in a 
very great degree, contribute to economize at 
this time the consumption of flour, but that 
at might have the effect of gradually intro- 
ducing into use, a more wholesome and nutri- 
tious species of food than that to which the 
poor are at present accustomed. 

Your Committee think it important to state 
before they conclude, that government, in 
conformity to the declaration of the chancel- 
Jor of the exchequer in the last session of par- 
liament, have abstained from all interference 
in the purchases of corn in the foreign 
markets ; and as they conceive the specula- 
tions of individuals are more likely to produce 
an adequate supply of foreign heat at the 
present crisis, than any other measures that 
could be adopted, the policy of government in 
this respect meets with the decided approba- 
hon of your Committee. 


respecting the Assize of Bread, § Ce 
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The King’s Message respecting Advances 
to the Emperor of Germany, &c.] Feb. 
18. Mr. Pitt presented the following 
Message from his Majesty : 

‘“ GrorceE R. | 

“His Majesty is at present employed in 
concerting such engagements with the 
emperor of Germany, the elector of Ba- . 
varia, and other powers of the empire, as 
may strengthen the efforts of his imperial 
majesty, and materially conduce to the 
advantage of the common cause in the 
course of the ensuing campaign ; and his 
Majesty will give directions that these en- 
gagements, as soon as they shall have 
been completed and ratified, shall be laid 
before the House: But, in order to ensure 
the benefit of this co-operation at an early 
period, his Majesty is desirous of autho- 
rising his minister to make provisionally 
such advances as may be necessary, in the 
first instance, for this purpose; and his 
Majesty recommends it to the House to 
enable him to make such provision accord- 
ingly.  G. R.” 

A similar Megsage was presented tothe 
Lords by lord Grenville. 


Debate in the Lords on the King's Mes-' 
sage respecting Advances to the Emperor 
of Germany, &c.]* Feb. 14. The order 
of the day being read, for taking the 
King’s Message into consideration, 

Lord Grenville said, he conceived after’ 
theuniform votes ofthe House, on the sub-' 
ject of prosecuting the war with vigour, 
that it would be an idle waste of time were 
he to enter into detail on the matter under 
consideration. It had been generally ad-' 
mitted by parliament, that it was the truest: 
policy of Great Britain to procure the as-: 
sistance of the forces of continental states,’ 
by subsidizing their sovereigns ; and upon 
that received principle it was, that his’ 
majesty had negotiated with the German’ 
princes, for a certain number of military 
forces for the ensuing campaign. In- 
deed, these treaties were in such forward- 
ness, that although he could not officially 
state that they were concluded, he could 
take upon himself to declare to their lord- 
ships, that by this time the principal of. 
them were finally settled, and upon terms 
highly advantageous to the country. As 
the sending the treaties over here, and the 
return of them previous to their final rati- 
fication, unavoidably took up much time, 
his majesty’s ministers had thought it 
their duty to apply to parliament, to au- 
thorize them to make such advances pro- 
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visionally to our German allies as the 
conditions of the respective treaties might 
require. His lordship then moved, ‘ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
majesty, to return to his majesty, the 
thanks of this House for his most gracious 
message ; that impressed as we are with 
the necessity of the vigorous prosecution 
of the war, we assure his majesty that we 
will readily concur in enabling him to 
make such advances as may be necessar 
with a view to the engagements which 
his majesty is now negotiating for the ad- 
vantage of the common cause, in the 
course of the ensuing campaign.” 

Lord Holland said, that if the purport 


of the present measure was merely to ex- | 


change Russian for German mercenaries, 
to that he not only should have no ebjec- 
tien, but should even think we gained by 
the exchange. In the first place, we 
should gain by knowing that those we 
employed randerad the horrors of war less 
heart-breaking, less disgusting than those 
weintended to employ. We should also 
gain in point of soldiers; for he was happy 
to say that the troops of Austria, Prussia, 
France, and England, were greatly their 
guperiors inall the qualifications necessary 
to form a powerful army. But it was nat 
a mere exchange of troops: we were to 
subsidize German troops instead of Rus- 
sians: but were German troops ready to 
contend for the same objects? Did the 
cabinet of Vienna cordially approve of all 
the principles laid down in our answer to 
Buonaparté? Did.the emperor of Ger- 
many really think that the surest means 
af restoring peace would be the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons? Did he not rather 
Amagine that the sacrifice of the territories 
of his fellow hireling, the elector of Ba- 
varia, to his ambitious projects, would be 
@ shorter measure? At the same time, 
the statesmen of Vienna had too much 
wisdom to limit the possibility of peace to 
the success of their favourite projects. 
Like our prudent ministers, they would 
allow that other events might possibly lead 
to that desirable end: a slice of Switzer- 
land perhaps; a great portion of Italy, or 
any other cession of territory, might be 


among the events, and the imperial court: 


did not, he would venture to say, lay 
claim to prescribe exactly what sacrifices 
on the part of France would gratify her 
ambition, and restore the blessings of 
peace. She had already made one peace 
with the republic, and was, nu deubt, ready 
to make anether; With this view of the 
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coalition, and ealled upon to put our 
trust in this particular part of it, he begged 
the House to payse before they entangled 
themselves in new engagements, betore 
they voted away their thoney, and pledged 
themselves to dt undertaking so dificult 
in its accomplishment, so ruinous in its 
failure. Let them examine the propriety 
of continuing the war by the desirableness 
of the object, the effect of success towards 
the attainment of that object, the conse- 
quenees of failure, and the probability of 
suecess. Ne would first suppose the ar- 
mies of our alfies triumphant every where. 
Were the ministers certain that these 
triumphs would tend fo restore royalty 
in France, or even annihilate the power 
and influence of that country? Would 
they, in case ef suceess, answer for the 
conduet of Austria? He would suppose a 
sincere conversion inthe cabimet of Vienna, 
and their arms attended with the greatest 
success. He would suppose them im pos- 
session of Switzerland, entering on the 
French territories, fighting in Alsace and 


| Lorraine ; well, let us at least examine, if 


with sueh extraordinary success and good 
faith, our point would be gained. He 
conjured the House td reflect on this, and 
‘to dismiss, for one moment, that childish 
feeling, too prevalent in this country, that 
foreign states and princes were moral or 
immoral, politic or impolitit, in exact 
proportion as they furthered or thwarted 
the interests of Great Britain. Let the 
House refleet that the king of Prussia 
was not bound by any oatli of allegiance, 
to promote our designs, or render his 
power subservient to British objecte; but 
that he was bound by that duty which all 
sovereigns owed to their situation, to se- 
cure the interests of his subjects, and the 
power and influence of his state; and 
then he would ask any man, at all candid 
or impartial, whether, if he were minister 
to his Prussian majesty, he could, con+ 
sistently with his duty, advise that: prince 
to sit tamely by and see the heredita 

rival of his house, the power most formi- 
dable to his own, from its situation and 
its general politics, ctush and dismember 
the couatry of France, which coald alone 
operate asa check to that rival; which 
could aloné protect him from the effects 
of that povterful house, directed ane 
cient animosity to the object of: armibilat- 
ing his influence, arid destroying Ins 
power in Getmany and in Europe ? Why 
then, what would be the consequence 
even of success. It would be (unless the 
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councils of Prussia were suddenly to be- 
-come at once base and stupid) the iayme- 
diate interference of that power to rescue 
France from our designs, and to defeat 
the accomplishmest of that object to 
which we were sacrificing so much.—He 
would now look to the other side of the 
picture—he would suppose us and our 
allies beaten—he would suppose thearmies 
of Buonaparté triumphant. What would 
then be the resource of ministers? He 
knew enough of their character, not to 
know that they would then have recourse 
to negotiation, to what Mr. Burke happil 

termed their “ mendicant diplomacy,’ 
When well beaten and defeated in all their 
designs, they would pretend to havehad ex- 
perience of Buonaparté’s government, and 
then see other possible and speedier means 
of peace than the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. They would be as mean and orouch- 
ing in their overtures of peace to Buo- 
naparté, as they had been insolent in their 
answers to his overtures lately. But could 
they expect, they who had treated him as 
the most insolent and violent of mankind, 
that he would be actuated with such equity 
and moderation as to grant to their supplF 
eations, when defeated, that peace which 
they had refused to him with disdain when 
they imagined him in adversity ? — The 
noble lord then proceeded to state the 
inconveniences of subsidies, and the little 
faith that was to be placed in the promises 
of courts. We had subsidized almost 
every German prince, and almost every 
German prince had deceived and betrayed 
us; but he must confess that when he re- 
flected on the amount, the consequences, 
and the little advantage this country had 
hitherto derived from subsidies, he hed 
hoped that a subsidy wae one of the few 
messures to which parliament would not, 
without much deliberation consent. For 
his part, he could not see without regret 
and alarm, large sums of money sent out 
of the kingdom, merely to purchase for 
ourselves treachery and disappointment, 
and to the house of Austria additional 
ain and aggrandizement. He con- 
jured the House, therefore, since they 
had that night learnt that reliance upon 
that cabinet was to be one of their chief 
hopes of success, to reftect again, and:not 
to engage in an undertaking so desperate 
in its appearance, in which success itself 
seemed only to lead to new wars, new ex- 
penses, and new emberrassments, and in 
which failure, which seemed but too pro- 
bable, waslittle short of disgrace and ruin. 
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The House divided: Contents, 28; 
Not-centents, §. 


Debate tn the Commons on the King's 
Message respecting Advances to the Em- 
rof Germany, &c.) Feb. 17. The 
ouse having resolved itself inte a Com- 
mittee of Supply, to which the King’s 
Message was referred, 

Mr. Pitt rose and said:—The mation 
which I shall submit to the committee, is 
founded upon a principle which has been 
often recognized in this House, that we 
are to proceed in a vigoreus prosecution 
of the war ; a measure which we feel to be 
necessary to the safety, honour, and hap- 
piness of the country. Those who are of 
opinion that government acted wisely in 
declining negotiation at this period with 
the enemy, will not be backward m con- 
senting to continue, or, if necessary, to 
augment the force that may be deemed 
proper to be used in the common cause. 
And even thoee who recommend nego- 
tiation will, I hope, acquiesce in the 
measure I am going to propose. After the 
brilliant achievements of last year, it is 
not for me to say how much is to be 
expected from the imperial arms. I am 
aware, that there is in the minds of 
some, & supposition that there may: not 
be the same co-operation of both the im- 
perial courts. I take this opportunity of 
stating, that there is no reason to believe 
that the emperor of Russia will net em- 
ploy his arms to the same extent, if to 
any extent, against France, in conjune- 
tion with Austria. But even if there were 
grounde of apprehension that his imperial 
majesty would withdraw all co-operation, 
I should urge that ae an additional reason , 
for the measure which his mujesty has 
taken; and the committee will learn with 
satisfaction, that the force from the power 
of eee will be greater in the ensuing 
campaign than it was in the last. I should 
therefore expect the concurrence ef the 
committee to any measure which may 
be likely to farther so desirable an ob- 
ject. At this period of the year, we 
cannot have the treaties ready to be 
laid before parliament: therefore the 
House cannot judge ultimately on the 
scheme ; but there is already enough be- 
fore us to meke it incumbent on parlia- 
ment, to enable his majesty to make 
such advanees as may prevent the enemy 
from taking advantage of delay, or of 
preventing the campaign from being 
opened with vigour.--It is proposed, that 
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&00,000/. should be advanced by way of 
commencement. The object of it is to 
secure the co-operation of such a force as 


-is likely to be superior to any force the 


French oan bring to the frontier. The 
total amount of the advances, will pro- 
bably be two millions and a half. I 
shall now move, * That a sum not ex- 
ceeding 500,000/. be granted to his ma- 
jesty, to enable his majesty to make such 
advances as may be necessary for the 
purpose of ensuring, at an early period, 
the benefit of a vigorous co-operation 
against France, in consequence of the en- 
gagements which his majesty is concert- 
ing with the emperor of Germany, the 
elector of Bavaria, and the other powers 
of the empire.” 

Mr. Nicholls said, that he wished, be- 
fore he could agree to send such a sum 
of money out of the kingdom, to ascer- 
tain what quantity of corn would be ne- 
cessary for the supply of the wants of this 
country. The last crop had been deficient 
a full fourth. This would leave two mil- 
lions of quarters of wheat to be purchased 
to supply the deficiency. Could this quan- 
tity be procured from the Baltic. What 
would be the expense at which this grain 


‘could be purchased ? He himself thought 


that 12,000,000/. was not over-rating the 
expense. He hoped the committee would 
pause before they consented to adopt a 
measure which might interfere with the 
interests and prevent the relief of the poor 
of this country, or, if prosecuted, affect 


our commercial credit. 


Mr. Bouverie said, that the overture for 
negotiation had, in his opinion, been 
treated insolently. Had it appeared, that 


every measure had been taken to secure 


an honourable peace, then if it had failed, 
there was scarcely a man in the country 
who would not have considered the prose- 


-cution of the war as a common cause, 


and who would not have coincided with 
.cheerfulness in every exertion for its suc- 
cess. He considered it, however, ridicu- 


lous to assert, that any scarcity of corn 


can exist in this country to make the na- 
tion hesitate as to the prosecution of a 
great national object. Indeed, in the 
present case, he was convinced that there 
was plenty of corn in the country to 
supply its inhabitants till next harvest. 
Mr. Tierney said:—It has been ob- 


served, that gentlemen have committed 


themselves, by voting for the prosecution 


of the war, to vote for the euppice neces- 
sary to carry it on: but sure 


y a change 
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of circumstances may produce a change 
of opinion, and gentlemen who voted for 
prosecuting the war, while they were con- 
fidently told that the differences between 
the two imperial courts were at an end, 
may now think that a change has taken 
place sufficient to authorize their change 
of opinion, when they hear what amounts 
to an official avowal of the defection of the 
emperor of Russia. I know it will be said, 
that that power has not deserted from the 
object of the war; that her troops are 
only to be withdrawn from active opera- 
tion on the continent of Europe ; and that 
she still retains all ber desire of promoting 
the real object of the war. But did this 
power ever furnish a man without being 
paid for him? Or will the emperor of 
Russia now co-operate with us, except on 
the old terms, that we shall pay his 
troops, feed them, clothe them, and send 
them home again, when we have done 
with them, each with a bounty money in 
his pocket, under the name of two months 
additional pay? But let us enquire how 
far there can be any real co-operation 
between us and the emperor of Germany. 
His object, which he has avowed to all 
Europe, is totally distinct from any view 
to the restoration of the Bourbons and of 
the French monarchy. Has he not, by 
his whole conduct, proved that it is his 
only object to increase his power, to make 
territorial acquisitions, and to recover the 
countries which he has lost? . Had the 
right hon. gentleman told the House this 


| day, that the emperor of Germany had 


got over his difficulties, and had now 
avowed a common cause with this country 
and Russia, there would have been some 
plausibility, that the object for which a 
subsidy would be granted might be at- 
tained. But the case is widely different = 
we are asked to subsidize a power which 
is at war indeed aguinst the same nation 
with whom we are at war, but who is at 
war for a very different object. I believe 
the object of ministers is the restoration 
of monarchy in France, notwithstanding 
the 3/s and duts, and the diplomatic 
special pleading, which they have always 
introduced when this subject is brought 
under consideration. For the promotion 
of this object, I never will consent to vote 
one shilling of the public money. I may 
wish the restoration of some better order 
in France, but the circumstances of this 
country may be such that I cannot be 
authorized to vote one farthing to pro- 
mote it. An hon. gentleman bas bees 
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blamed for introducing the scarcity of 
eorn: but, if there is one subject more 
connected than another with this discus- 
sion, it is this. It surely is pot improper 
to inquire whether it is expedient to send 
money from this country to supply the 
wants of others, while we have so great a 
necessity to turn all our means to the 
supply of our own. The war has now 
continued seven years. During the 
Shae part of that time it has been de- 
_ fended on the princi les that it was “ just 
and — aad. 200 millions have 
been expended in defence of these 
words. Of late, however, we have 
heard nothing of the justice and necessity 
of the war, and the words just and ne- 
have died a natural death. In- 
deed, now the war can neither be said to 
_ be just vor necessary. It is not just, 
because its object is to restore monarchy 
in France: it is not necessary, because 
we have refused to negotiate when an op- 
portunity was in our power. The principle 
of the present proposition now demands 
.from me a few words of observation. 
This principle is shortly this: you have 
voted for the continuance and prosecution 
of the war, and if you act consistently, 
you will vote for this subsidy of 500,000/. 
ing granted. But it will not end here: 
having once voted this sum, you will be 
asked to vote much larger subsidies. I 
cannot believe that any of this 500.000/. 
is intended for the emperor. He will not 
conform to the views of tne right hon. 
gentleman, and would not, I dare say, 
accept a subsidy on the principle of con- 
forming to them. But is not the war as 
touch business of the emperor of Ger- 
many, and of the states of the empire, as 
of this country ? I shall be told, perhaps, 
that they have abundance of zeal, but 
little money. This was the statement at 
the beginning of the war; and when sub- 
sidies were then granted by this country, 
similar arguments were used. Then the 
emperor got four or five millions. But at 
a subsequent period, when he got no sup- 
ei from this country, did it appear that 
is resources were smaller, or his exer- 
tions less Seen How, then, can it 
now be argued, that without a subsidy 
from us he will be unable to call the men 
into the field? If ministers had nego- 
tiated sincerely, when overtures were 
made to them, it is possible, that we might 
have had a secure, an honourable, and a 
ce ; and if this chance has been 
wantonly renounced, then I am not war- 
[VOL. XXXIV.] . 
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ranted in voting, that the money or the 
blood of this country should be wasted in 
a contest to which I see no end, and for 
@ purpose totally undefined. Is the de- 
struction of Jacobin principles the object 
which ministers have in view? Let us 
suppose that this is the object; do they. 
intend to fight against it till they extin- 
guish its last embers? What is this Ja- 
cobin spirit? Let them define it, that we 
may know against what we fight. But it 
is something indescribable; a phantom 
which is only now known by the designa- 
tion which has been given it. They must 
know that Jacobinism is now in France 
much diminished in its power and influ- 
ence. The late events whieh have taken 
place in that country have almost anni- 
hilated it, or have at least deprived it of 
all that ever rendered it attractive. The 
principles of Jacobinism so much depre- 
cated always tended to some species of 
liberty—to vesting the power in the hands 
of the people. This liberty is now totally 
abolished, and with it Jacobinism must 
expire. But if the same measures are 
pursued which gave it birth and energy, 
it may revive. But in truth I do not 
think that this chn be the real object of 
the war. This object must either be 
something hidden in the minds of minis- 
ters, which they are afraid to publish, or 
something which they themselves have 
not ascertained. It may be the restora- 
tion of the heuse of Bourbon; but I would 
wish the right hon. gentleman in one sen- 
tence to state what this object is. I am per- 
suaded he cannot; and that he calls us to 
prosecute a war, andto lavish our treasure 
and blood in its support, when no one plain 
satisfactory and intelligible reason can be 
given for its continuance. : 

Mr. Pitt said:—The hon. gentleman 
defies me to state, in one sentence, what 
is the object of the war. In one word, I 
tell him that it is security ;—security 
against a danger, the greatest that ever 
threatened the world—security against a 
danger which never existed in any past 
period of society. This country alone, of 
all the nations of Eurape, presented bar- 
riers the best fitted to resist its progress. 
We alone recognized the necessity of open 
war, as well with the principles, as the 
practice of the French revolution. We 
saw that it was to be resisted no less by 
arms abroad, than by iapaapels at home; 
that we were to look for protection no 
less to the courage of our forces than 
to the wisdom of our councils; no legs te 
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military effort than to legislative enact- 
ment. At the moment when those, who 
now admit the dangers of Jacobinism while 
they contend that it is extinct, used to 
palliate this atrocity, this House wisely 
saw that it was necessary to erect a 
double safeguard against a danger that 
wrought no less -by undisguised hostility 
than by secret machination. But how 
long is it since the hon. gentleman and 
his friends have discovered that the dan- 
gers of Jacobinism have ceased to exist ? 
How long is it since they have found that 
the cause of the French revolution is not 
the cause of liberty? How or where did 
the hon. gentleman discover that the Jaco- 
binism of Robespierre, of Barrére, of the 
triumvirate, of the five directors, has all 
disappeared, because it has all been 
centered in one man who was reared and 
nursed in its bosom, whose celebrity was 
gained under its auspices, who was at 
once the child and the champion of all its 
atrocities? Our security in negotiation 
3s to be this Buonaparté, who is now the 
sole organ of all that was formerly dan- 
gerous and pestiferous in the revolution. 
Jacobinism is allowed formerly to have 
existed, because the power was divided. 
Now it is single, and it no longer lives. 
This discovery is new, and I know not 
how it has been made. But the hon. gen- 
tleman asks, Whether the war is to be 
carried on till Jacobinism is extin- 
guished, if he means that war is to be 
carried on until Jacobinish has either lost 
its ating; or is abridged in its power to do 
evil, J say that this is the object of our 
exertions. I do not say that we must 
ware war until the principle of Jacobinism 
is extinguished in the mind of every {ndi- 
vidual; were that the object of the con- 
test, [am afraid it would not terminate 
but with the present generation. I am 
afraid that a mind once tainted with that 
infection, never recovers its healthful 
state. I am afraid that no purification 
is sufficient to eradicate the poison of that 
foul distemper. ven those, we see, who 
80 loudly tell us that the danger of Jaco- 
‘binism is past, are endeavouring to disarm 
‘us of the means of carrying on the war 
against its remnant, by those arts which 
they employed to bend us down before 
its meridian splendor. They tell us 
again, that by resisting that pestilent 
‘mischief, we are promoting distress, that 
we are despising humanity. They tell us 
that we have spent 200 millions for a 
‘phrase—for the words * just and neces- 
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sary.” If this country has spent 200 
millions, they have been spent to preserve 
the sources of its prosperity, its happiness, 
its glory, its freedom. Yes, Sir, we have 
spent that sum; and I trust we are ready, 
as I am sure we are able to spend 200 
millions more for purposes so important. 
I trust this country is ready to exert its 
efforts to avail oursclves of the assistance 
of our allies to obtain real security, and 
to attain solid peace. It is true, that ia 
this contest different opinions may exist 
as tothe means by which the danger. is to 
be resisted. The emperor of Russia may. 
approve of one course, the emperor of 
Germany another. But is it not strange 
that the hon. gentleman should be so 
displeased that we are desirous of the co- 
operation of the emperor of Germany, 
who has not gone so far in his declarations 
on the subject of the war as the emperor 
of Russia? Is it a ground of objection 
with the hon. gentleman, that we should 
avail ourselves of the assistance of those 
who do not declare themselves in favour 
of that object which he professes himself 
particularly to disapprove? Without 
changing our own objects, may we noe 
avail ourselves of the aid of other powers, 
though the motives of the co-operation 
may not be those which dictate our own 
exertions? Admitting that the emperor 
of Germany has no other view but to re- 
gain possession of the Netherlands, to 
drive the enemy back to the Rhine, to 
recover the fortresses which he was forced 
to abandon, are these objects which have 
no connexion with British safety ? Austria 
must dread the hostility of French prio- 
ciples; she must distrust the security of 
republican peace. Why, then, should we 
be unwilling to employ the co-operation 
of Austrian arms for objects in which we 
oursclves are so nearly concerned ?—The 
hon. gentleman said, that the war could 
not be just, because it was carried on for 
the restoration of the house of Bourbon ; 
and that it could not be necessary, be 
cause we had refused to negotiate for 
peace when an opportunity was offered 
us. As to the first proposition, he has 
assumed the foundation of the argument, 
and has left no ground: for controverting 
it, or for explanation, because he says. that 
any attempt at ezplanation upon this sub- 


ject is the merce ambiguous language of 


+fs and buts, and of special pleading. Now, 
Sir, I never had much liking to special 


pleading; and if ever I had any, it is by 
this time almost entirely gone. He 


has, 
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besides, so abridged me of the use of par- 
ticles, that though I am not particularly 
attached to the sound of an #f or a but, I 
would be much obliged to him if he would 
give me some others to supply their 
places. Is this, however, a light matter, 
that it should be treated in so light a 
manner? The restoration of the French 
monarchy, I consitter as a most desirable 
object, because I think that it would 
afford the best security to this country 
and to Europe. But this object may not be 
attainable ; and if it be fot attainable we 
must be satisfied with the best security we 
can find independent of it. Peace is most 
desirable to this country ; but negotiation 
may be attended with greater evils than 
could ‘be counterbalanced by any benefits 
which would result from it. And if this be 
found to be the case; if it afford no pros- 
pect of security; if it threaten all the 
evils which we have been struggling to 
uvert; sf the prosecution of the war 
afford the prospect of attaining complete 
security: and 3f it may be prosecuted with 
increasing commerce, with increasing 
weans, and with increasing prosperity, 
except what may result from the visitas 
tions of: the seasons; then, I say, that it 
is prudent in us not to negotiate at the 
present moment. ‘These are my buts and 
my i. This is my plea, and on no other 
do I wish to be tried; by God and my 
country.«-The hon. gentleman says, that 
we reduce our own means in the same 
proportion that we exhaust those of the 
enemy. Is this, indeed, the conelusion 
which we must draw from a survey of the 
respective situations of France and Eng: 
land, since the negotiation at Paris, and 
rticularly those at Lisle? Does the 
os. gentieman really think, that: the 
means of this country have been ex- 
hausted in the same proportion with those 
of the enemy? Does he think that the 
expense of a new campaiga will produce 
that effect? On these grounds of com- 
parison the question is to be decided, and 
not upon those topics which are adduced 
to create a prejudice against the war, and 
those insidious representations employed 
to render it pular. It is, indeed, to 
become the ales of Jacobinism, to con- 


nect, as: some affect to do, the present 
scarcity with the subject of the war. It 


is, indeed, to resort to its: most destructive 
weapons, thus to appeal to the feelings of 
the mattitude aad ca upen them to de- 
cide, on such a ground, upon a-question, 
of whieh; in their coolest state, they are, 
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perhaps, unqualified to judge. When we. 
see such arts employed, I think it pretty. 
strong proof that Jacobinism is not ex- 
tinct.—J am no enemy to peace: but I 
think that the danger of patching up a 
peace without any probable ground of 
itg permanency, is greater than that of 
carrying on a war. With respect to the 
negotiation at Lisle, I believed at the mo-, 
ment, that the prosecution of the war was. 
fraught with more danger to the country 
than the establishment of peace, if peace 
could have been concluded on such terms, 
as were then pro to. the enemy. It 
was the result. of a comparison between: 
the farther prosecution of the war, and 
the then existing state of the country; a 
state different from that in which, I am 
happy to say, it finds itself at this mo- 
ment. I am free to say, that the prevaa 
lence of Jacobinical principles in France 
does not at present allaw me to hope for 
asecure peace. As I declared upon a 
former occasion, witbout that attempt to 
obtain peace, we could not have made 
those subsequent exertions which have 
proved so successful. But because-of our 
present increased means for carrying op 
the war, I ask the hon. gentleman, is it 
fair to argue that I was insincere in la-e 
bouring for peace at a time, when the.cir- 
cumstances of the country dictated the 
expedience of attempting it?—~We are 
told, however, that our policy ought to 
be changed, as the Russians are po longer 
to co-operate with Austria. But may not 
the Russians be employed with advantage 
in the common cause, though theyno longer 
act immediately in. conjunction with the 
Austrians? If, however, the Russtens 
are not to assist the cause by their efforts 
upon the continental frontier of France, 
does it not become the policy of England 
to enpy every means to supply the loss 
which their departure will oé¢casion?2 
The measure in question aims at that ob- 
ject? Itia for the Hause, then, to de- 
cide whether; in supporting. this. meas 
sure, we have judged on good grounds. 
If any man thinks he sees the means 
of bringing the contest to an_ earlier 
termination than by vigorous efforts and 
military operations, he is justified in ope 
posing. the measures which are necessary 
to carry it on with energy. Those who 
consider the war to be expedient, cannot, 
with-consistency, refuse theirassent to mea- 
sures calculated to bring it to a successful 
issue. Even those who may disapprove of 
the contest, which they cannot prevent by 
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their votes, cannot honestly pursue that 
conduct which tends only to render its 
termination favourable to the enemy. 
God forbid I should question the freedom 
of thought, or the liberty of speech, but I 
cannot see how gentlemen can justify a 
language and a conduct which can have 
no tendency but to disarm our exertions, 
and to defeat our hopes in the prosecution 
of the contest. They ought to limit 
themselves to those arguments which 
could influence the House against the war 
altogether; not dwell upon topics which 
can tend only to weaken our efforts and 
betray our cause. Above all, nothing 
ean be more unfair in reasoning, than to 
ally the present scarcity with the war, or 
to insinuate that its prosecution will in- 
terfere with those supplies which we may 
require. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he would confine 
himself to the main question, which 
was, being at war, whether we should 
conduct it with vigour, or not? and whe- 
ther that vigorous resistance could not be 
more effectually made by foreign troops, 
subsidized by this country, than by Bri- 
tish troops? He was surprised how any 
gentleman who had voted for the war 
should take exception to this mode. Did 
his right hon. friend at any time deny that 
the pressure of the war would be severe? 
Certainly not. It was a misrepresenta- 
tion to state that the war was carried on 
for the restoration of the Bourbons. The 
war was carried on for just and weighty 
considerations. The government of France 
was such as no man could calculate on 
with any degree of certainty. The most 
ambitious monarch that ever filled a throne 
afforded infinitely more grounds for secu- 
rity than its present usurper. Buonaparté 
was connected with the Jacobins, who 
_hitherto distracted France; they in- 

fluenced of course its councils, and ren- 
dered all intercourse extremely dangerous. 
The old system of Jacobinism prevailed ; 
and who could tell but, at the very time 
of negotiation, a powerful force might be 
brought against this country? This was 
a solid objection to entering on a prema- 
ture negotiation. We ought not, then, to 
be told, that the object of the war was to 
place the Bourbons on the throne. The 
Opposition made to the vote of this night, 
was an opposition made to the principle 
of the war, on purpose to impede the 
wers of administration, and force them 
into a disadvantageous negotiation. When 
there was any appearance of security in 


the councils of France, then, and not till 
then, should he be ready to treat for 
peace. 

Mr. Sheridan said :—The right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer has en 
with great eloquence, I may say irrita- 
tion; but never was eloquence so mis- 
applied. He has shown hie dexterity ia 
driving the subject from its basis; he 
guides, urges, and inflames the ions 
of his hearers on Jacobinical principles ; 
but he does not show how they bear on 
the present question. He has not dered 
to say that, so far as respects the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, we have suffered by 
the defection of Russia. What that power 
may still do with regard to La Vendée, or 
reconciling the people of Ireland to the 
union, I do not inquire; but with regard 
to the great object, the restoration of 
monarchy in France, we are minus the 
emperor of Russia; that power may be 
considered as extinct. Is it then to be 
endured, that the minister shall ask for a 
subsidy under such circumstances? If 
Germany possessed these wonderful forces 
before, why were they not called into ac- 
tion; and if not, why are we to subsidize 
the posse comitatus, the rabble of Ger- 
many ? But who is the person that applies 
for this subsidy? It is the emperor of 
Germany. Is there any thing in his con- 
duct or character to incline us to listen 
to him? I think not; and for two reasons: 
first, he applied once on a false pretence; 
and, secondly, he failed in performing his 
stipulated engagement. Now, if to this 
we add “ experience and the evidence of 
facts,” when he dared, though bound to 
this country, to break faith with ber, and 
make a separate peace, does it not farnish 
a rational cause for declining to grant 8 
subsidy to such a power?—The minister 
is offended at our connecting the present 
scarcity with the question of war. Now, 
I see no more objection to state the pres- 
sure in this particular from the conti- 
nuance of the war, than there would be 
to advance the increase of the public 
debt, the situation of the finances, or an 
other of those reasons so often ‘sped 
without its having been ever obj that 
they were of an improper kind. What 
has my hon. friend said? We see an opu 
lent commercial prosperity ; but look over 
the country, nd we behold barracks aod 
broth-houses, the cause and its effect, the 
poverty and distress of the country. That 
the war is unnecessary, as being useless, 
is self-evident. But, say they, we do not 
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object to peace, but we have a jealousy 
of concluding one, except with the House 
of Bourbon; in a peace concluded with 
it we should have confidence, but we have 
none in the present government of France. 
I say, were that event arrived, and the 
House of Bourbon seated on the throne, 
the minister ought to be impeached who 
would disband a single soldier; and that 
it would be equally criminal to make peace 
under a new king as under a republican 
government, upless her heart and mind 
were friendly to it. France, as a repub- 
lic, may be a bad neighbour; but than 
monarchical France a more foul and 
treacherous neighbour never was. Is it, 
then, sufficient to say, let monarchy be 
restored, and let peace be given to all Eu- 
rope ?—What security have we, that a 
change of lg aig will take place in the 
restored monarch? But if this security is 
effected by maiming France, would the 
pore of France submit to it? With re- 
gard to the practicability of the course to 
be pursued, the right hon. gentleman says, 
he 1s looking forward to a time when there 
shall be no dread of Jacobin principles. 
I ask whether he does not think, from the 
fraud, oppression, tyranny, and cruelty, 
with which the conduct of France has 
marked them, that they are not now nearly 
dead, extinct, and detested? But who are 
the Jacobins? Is there a man in this coun- 
try who has at any time opposed minis- 
ters, who has resisted the waste of public 
money and the prostitution of honours, 
that has not been branded with the name? 
The wig club are Jacobins. Of this 
there can be no doubt, for a right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Windham) on that ac- 
count struck his name off the list. The 
Friends of the People are Jacobins. I am 
one of the Friends of the People, and con- 
sequently am a Jacobin. The right hon. 
gentleman pledged himself never to treat 
with Jacobin France. ‘ Toto certatum 
est corpore regni.’ Now, he did treat 
with France at Lisle and at Paris; but 
perhsps there were not Jacobins in France 
at either of these times. You then, the 
Friends of the People, are the Jacobins. 
I do think Jacobin principles never ex- 
isted much in this coyntry ; and even ad- 
mitting they had, they have been found so 
hostile to true liberty, that in proportion 
as we love it, we must detest these prin- 
ciples, But more; I do not thiok they 
even exist in France: they have stung 
themselves to death, and died by their 
own. poison. But the right hon. gentle- 
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men, arguing from experience of human 
nature, tells us, that Jacobin principles 
are such, that the mind that is once in- 
fected with them, no quarantine can 
cleanse. Now, if this be the case, and 
that there are, according to Mr. Burke’s 
statement, 80,000 incorrigible Jacobins 
in England, we are io a melancholy situa- 
tion; the right hon. gentleman must con- 
tinue the war while the present genera- 
tion remains, and consequently we cannot 
for that period expect those rights to be 
restored to us, to the suspension and re- 
strictions of which the right hon. gentle- 
man attributes the suppression of these 
principles. A pretty consolation this, 
truly! Now I contend that they do not 
exist in France to the same extent 
as before, or nearly. If this, then, be 
the case, what darger can we appre- 
hend? But if this then be true, and 
that Buonaparté, the child and cham- 

ion of Jacobin principles, as he is called, 

e resolved to uphold them, upon what. 
ground does the right hon. gentleman pre- 
sume to hope for the restoration of the 
house of Bourbon? So far I have argued 
on the probability of the object; but the 
tight hon. gentleman goes on, and says, 
there is no wish to restore monarchy with- 
out the consent of the people. Now, if 
this be the case, is it not better to leave 
the people to themselves ; for if armies are 
to interfere, how can we ascertain that it 
is a legitimate government established 
with the pure consent of the people? As 
to Buonaparté, whose character has been 
represented as marked with fraud and in- 
sincerity, has be not made treaties with 
the Emperor, and observed them ? Is it 
not his interest to make peace with us? 
And can you suppose, that if peace were 
made, he has not power to make it be ob- 
served by the people of France? And are 
not the people of France aware that an 
infraction of that Seana would bring with 
it a new. order of things, and a renewal of 
those calamities from which they have 
escaped? But, Sir, on the character of | 
Buonaparté I have better evidence than 
the intercepted letters. I appeal to Car- 
not, whether the instructions given with 
respect to the conduct to be observed to 
the emperor, were not moderate, open, 
and magnanimous ?—[ Here Mr. Sheridan 
read an extract from Carnot’s pamphlet, 
in support of his assertion ]|.—With regard 
to the late note, in answer to his proposal 
to negotiate, it is foolish, insulting and 
undignified. I¢ is evidence to me, that 
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the hon. gentlemen themselves do not be- 
lieve his character to be'such as they de- 
soribe it; for, if they did, they must know 
their language would irritate such a mind; 
the passions will mix themselves with rea- 
son in the conduct of men, and they can- 
not say that they will: not yet be obliged 
to treat with Buonaparté. I am warranted 
in saying this; for I do believe in my 
heart, that since the defection of Russia, 
ministers have been repenting of their 
answer. I say so, because I do not con- 
sider them so ubstinate and headstrong: as 
to persevere with as much ardour for the 
Festoration of monarchy as when they 
were pledged with Russi#. There was not 
a nation in Kurope which ministers have 
not endeavoured to'draw into the war. 
Oa what was such conduct founded, but 
on: Jacobinical’ principles? Indeed, mi- 
nisters, by negotiating at'one time with a 
Jacobinical government in France, plainly 
proved they were not so hostile to its prin- 
eiples as they wish to appear. Prussia 
and Austria, as well as this country, have 
acted also on Jacobinical principles. The 
eonduct: of this country towards Ireland 
has been perfectly Jacobinical. How, 
then, can we define these principles, wher 
persons who would disavow. them fall by 
some fatality into an unavoidable acknow- 
ledgment:of them? The objections that 
have been raised: to peace have’ been en- 
tirely Jacebinical: Hfiwe seek for: peace, 
‘it must be done inthe spirit of peace. We 
are not to make it'a qhestion, who was the 
first aggressor, throw the’ blame that may 
attach to us on our enemy. . France, 
mi the beginning of the revolution, had 
coneeived many romantic netions ; she was 
to put an end to war, and produce, by a 
pure form of governtnent, a perfectibility 
of mind which. ‘before had: never beer 
fealized. .The monarchs of Burope, see« 
ing the prevalence of thesenew principles, 
trembled for theie throncs. France, also, 
perceiving their hostility to her projects, 
supposed she could not tes republic with- 
out the overthrow of thrones. Such has 
been the regalar progress of cause and 
effect; but who was the first aggrassor, 
with whom the jealousy: first arose, - need 
not now be a matter-of discussion.. Both 
the republic, and the monarchs whe op- 
posed her, acted on the same principles: 
the latter said they niust exterminate Ja- 
cobing, and the former that they must de- 
stroy monarchs. From this source: have 


all the calamities of Europe flowed; and 


it is now a waste of time and atgument to 


.Sir, let us come to matter of fact. 


eriquire farther into the subject.—Now, 
Has 
not France rendunced and reprobated 
those Jacobin principles, which created 
her so many eriemies? Are not all her 
violent invectives against: regular govern- 
ments come into disesteem ? Has not the 
Abbé Sieyes, who wrote in favour of mo- 
narchy—has not Buonaparté—condemned 
the Jacobinical excesses of the Revohi- 
tion,—the very men who have had so 
large a share in the formation of the pre- 
sent government? But I maintain that 
Buonaparté himself is also a frierid to 
peace. There is in‘ his correspondence 
with the ministers of this country a total 
renunciation of! Jacobinical principles. 
In the dread, therefore, of these, I can 
see no argament for the continuance 
of war. A man who is surprised at the 
revolution of sentiment in individuals 
or nations shows but little experience: 
Such instances occur ¢very day. Nei« 
ther would a wise man alwaye attach 
to’ principles the most serious conse- 
quences. Left to themselves, the ab- 
surd and dangerous would soon disappear; 
and wisdom establish. herself only the 
more secure on theirruins. I ama friend 
to peace at this time, because I think 
Buonaparté would be as good a friend and 
neighbour to this country as ever were 
any of the Bourbons. I think also that 
there can be ne time when we can h 

to have better terms. If the king of 
Prussia should join France, such an al- 
liance would greatly change the state of 
things; and from her long and honour- 
able neutrality (in spite of the entreaties 
of this country), an event of that kind is 
by no means‘unlikely‘te happen. It must 
be considered also, that the first consul 
must feel’ no little pertion of resentment 
towards thie country, arising from the im 
dignity with which his overtures of nego- 
tiation have beén treated; it is not im 
probable that, to satisfy his revenge, he 
would make large sacrifices to the House 
of Austria, that he might’ contend more 
successfully against this couotry. Such 
are my fears and opinions; but I am un-. 
happily m the habit of beg numbered 
with the. minority, and therefore ther 
conséquences ate considerably dimé 
nished. Bet there have been occasions 
when the sentiments. of the minority of 
this House’ have been those of the 
people’ at large: one, for instamee; when 
a war was prevented. with Russia con- 
cetning Oczakow, The minority tot 
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the minister, that the sentiments of the 
country were contrary to those of the ma- 
jority: the fact justified them in the as- 
sertion, and the dispute was abandoned. 
In 1797, the opinions of the minority on 
eace were those of the people, and I be- 

ieve the same coincidence exists now 
upon the same subject. 

Mr. Windham said:—Sir; in rising to 
deliver my sentiments on the question 
before us, I cannot avoid remarking, that 
the opinions of the House, and those 
opinions of the gentlemen opposite, have 
Jong been in direct opposition. The 
House wishes that an end may be put to 
the calamities which have afflicted Eu- 
rope, arising from revolutionary princi- 
ples. Gentlemen opposite seem to wish 
that those principles, which are called 
the rights of man, may be invigorated 
and flourish, The House wishes either 
the restoration of monarchy to France, 
or some government not tinctured with 
revolutionary principles. Gentlemen on 
the other side wish for a republic, such as 
we now see exist. The House wishes for 
& government in France that may be a 
pledge to this country of a safe and ho- 
nourable peace. Gentlemen, in confor- 
mity to their principles, wish the present 
coalition of powers may be broken, or 
that their united endeavours may not 
succeed. They have pleaded the neces- 
sity for a negotiation, without consider- 
ing that it affords very little prospect of 
leading to peace; while at the same time 
we know that it would have the certain 
effect of countenancing and consolidating 
the fore of Buonaparté: it would also 
produce jealousy among the coalesced 

wers, aod might ultimately tend to 

reak the existing confederacy. Seeing, 
then, all those immediate dangers to 
which the coalition is exposed by a nego- 
tiation, it requires but little sagacity to 
conclude for what reason it was at first 
set on foot; it was an instrument to an- 
swer the political purposes of Buona- 
parté. Ifa man were to ask what would 
open an oyster ? he would answer a knife 
of a certain thickness and dimensions : 
so, if a man were to ask what would 
break up a coalition? he would answer a 
negotiation; it is the apple of discord, 
meant to disunite only, and not to pro- 
duce pacification. -But the object of this 
‘country should be to counteract the 
schemes of our enemy, and this can only 
‘be done by guarding, with the most scru- 
pulogs care, against every thiag which 
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may weaken the great military confede- 
racy now happily renewed against France. 
Two years aod a balf ago, when Buona- 
parte was. at the gates of Vienna, what 
was the conduct of gentlemen opposite ? 
When France appeared to be in her 
exultation, did they wish to depress her ? 
Their conduct was quite the reverse— 
they opposed the giving of supplies, and 
were willing to leave France to tura all 
her force against Austria. The Janguage 
of gentlemen is, if as continue the war, 
we will try to cripple you in all your ef 
forts, and to render them ineffectual. I 
gentlemen acted impartially and fairly, 
they would examine whether there was 
not some important end to be answered 
worth all the trouble and expense which 
ministers would wish to bestow on its at- 
tainment. If such an end existed, it 
would then be the height of absurdity to 
refuse the means of accomplishing #. But 
on this subject we have heard very little 
said. — As for the reasons alleged for 
not granting the supply required, 1 am 
glad to ebserve that they seem to make 
very little impression on the House. If 
gentlemen can ehow that the money is 
not likely to produce aa effect adequate 
to the expenditure, or that it can be laid 
out in some other way more to the advan- 
tage of this country, ministers will be 
much oliged to them. But gentlemen 
opposite fio not appear to be decided in 
their plans ;—sometimes they would put 
an entire stop to the war—and sometimes 
they would only obstruct it. Some would 
go great lengths to ay orn the war, but 
object to the extensive lengths to which 
others are led, and therefore endeavour 
to paralyse the efforts whieh they want 
the spirit to approve. Another contra- 
diction is seen also. They are attached 
to the republic of France while a republic 
exists, and to individual despotism when 
fresh circumstances have created that 
change. Can feelings of the rights of 
man approve of such revolutions? That 
the House in general should differ from 
them, can be a matter of no surprise.— 
Gentlemen accuse ministers of having no 
determinate object in the war. Some- 
times they say it is the restoration of 
monarchy: sometimes the-surrender of 
Belgium has been a sine qua non of peace; 
but the explanation of the grounds of the 
way, and its continuatoe, have been so 
often repeated, that it is folly to dwell 
any longer upon them; it must be intelli- 


‘gible to all mankind. If we cannot gain 
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all we wish by the war, we must obtain 
all we can. here the best thing is unat- 
tainable, the second best must be had. 
From the beginning to the present. period 
of the war, there hd been no variation 
in the grounds of its continuance. Since 
I have been connected with the ministry, 
by no expression of mine could it be sup- 
_ posed that I in the least differed from 
them. The endeavours, therefore, that 
gentlemen have made to fix on my con- 
duct the character of change and indeci- 
sion, are altogether unjust. I am not 
ashamed of my sentiments, and have 
always avowed them openly; this has 
sometimes procured me the praise of can- 
dour; and at others, the slur of indis- 
cretion; but I am as little inclined to take 
the praise, as to admit the slur.—There 
is one question which gentlemen have 
asked that deserves a definitive answer— 
‘Will you,” they say, ‘fight for the 
restoration of that monarchy ia France, 
which was always hostile to this country, 
and has been the occasion of our wars 
and debt?” This, Sir, is a matter of 
calculation. The monarchy of France 
existed 800 years ; and if we consider the 
evils it occasioned us in that time, pon- 
non numero, we shall find them far 
inferior to those accumulated upon us 
by the unprovoked aggressions, the plots, 
and the arts of France, in the short 
course of her 8 years revolution. What 
is found most execrable in the history of 
the worst times, has been the every-day 
ractice of France. Leaving the notion 
or a moment, of treating with that coun- 
try as it now exists, let us suppose a 
Bourbon on the throne; might not better 
terms of peace be expected from him than 
from the present chief consul? Would 
not peace with him be more permanent ? 
The very condition in which a prince just 
reinstated in his throne would feel him- 
self, would be a security for the limitation 
' Of his views, and the permanency of his 
engagements; neither, with a disposition 
to be hostile, could he act with the same 
force as a republic. For some time also 
he must, in a great measure, be depen- 
dant for security on neighbouring nations. 
In course of years, however, this same 
monarehy, I own, might degeneratein prin- 
ciple as it increased in power, and be even 
as hostile tous asthe previous government. 
It would, however, possess the character of 
sap bli capacity to respect treaties, 
while the present.government of France 
carries in itsbosom the seeds of its own dis- 
@ 
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solution, and of disturbing other states.—~ 
Gentlemen contend that the character of 
Buonaparté should not come into consi- 
deration. They deprecate any discussion 
of this kind, and think it fraught with the 
worst of consequences. Time and occa- 
sion, Sir, do not invite me to say much 
on this subject ; I will. only observe, that 
what has been said of Buonaparté did not 
arise from any peevish satisfaction in 
weighing his character in the disadvan- 
tageous scale, but from the real necessity 
of the case.. Before we treat with any 
one, we must consider their character and 
conduct ; nothing could be more reason- 
able ; how else shall we be able to rely on 
his sincerity? Buonaparté has been held 
out asa hero: this, one would suppose, 
was no recommendation in the eyes of 
those who are always declaiming against 
Kings and conquerors, and war and blood- 
shed. Yet even this hero, armed with the 
power of a king, can be contemplated 
without fear, and even with pleasure; 
while kings in general are branded with 
being lovers of war and murderers of man- 
kind. Such are the prejudices that gen- 
tlemen are willing to entertain, because 
two thousand years ago a king and a con- 
queror were synonymous terms; yet the 
union of these characters in Buonaparté 


becomes only a venal failing, and he is 


still to be endured; as a king he is no 
longer despotic ; as a conqueror, it seems, 
he is not the plunderer of mankind. Tried 
in a court of chivalry, indeed, his actions 
might dazzle; but they would not even 
there bear a scrutiny.—Let us now come 
to the sincerity of Buonaparté in wishing 
to make a general peace. His love of 
peace will be seen in that with Austria, 
which was made on his part chiefly with 
a view of carrving war into another quar- 
ter of the world. He was in hopes, by 
having the command of the army of Eng- 
land, of subjugating this country to the 
authority of France. _In the intercepted 
letters from Egypt also we have several 
specimens of hissincerity. Yet, for the sake 
of suffering humanity, we are called upon 
to make peace with this man. Peace at 
all events, without considering what kind, 
is the cry. Just like the man who turned 
his dirty shirt, and exclaimed : “Oh the 
comforts of clean linen!” It has been 
often asked, whatis Jacobinism? I ¢a 


-we know it but by its effects; it b 

up the institutions of every country where 
it takes root ; its éxplosions are like those 
of a volcano, sudden and destructive, and. 
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it has almost brought ruin on Europe. At | and the owners their estates, would not 


the same time, I own, there is some dilh- 
culty in defining it: it can easily trans- 
fer its regard from one government to an- 
other; at one time universal representation 
is the true art of governing in its estima- 
tion, and at another it is quite overlooked 
and forgotten. This puts me in mind of 
a conversation which I had lately with a 
friend at Norwich, whom I knew to be 
tainted. “ Brissot (said he) was a fine 
fellow!” ‘ Ifhe was so eed I), what 
was he who cut off Brissot’s head?” “ He 
was a fine fellow too,’’ answered this weak 
person. Just so with some gentlemen in 
this House. In the French revolution, 
the last murderer is always the hero, and 
bis sentiments and conduct the most es- 
timable fora time; for this reason it is 
that there is such difficulty in describing 
Jacobinism: itis a kind of quality that 
may as well be presented to the mind as 
chaos itself; it is the very negative of all 
order. A Jacobin government is a revo- 
Jutionary government; it is founded on 
the ruin of every thing permanent and 
dear to man: it robs the owner of his pro- 
perty to give it to the worthless, and de- 
spoils the people of their dearest rights 
and privileges. We are not to suppose 
that the danger of Jacobinism is over be- 
cause it lies dormant, or because liberty 
is destroyed. Ifthe latter circuinstance 
could have precluded danger, all attach- 
ment for Jacobinism must have ceased 
from the beginning ; for that and liberty 
have never been found to exist one mo- 
ment together. Yet there are even now 
persons in this country whowish wellto the 
government at present in France, and who 
wouldfeel its establishmentas the triumphof 
their sentiments and opinions. Such are the 
persons who justify the rights of man on 
every occasion. The progress of these 
principles is by them deemed no evil, but 
meets with their warmest support. Those 
that wish for peace with Buonaparte, wish 
it with more than natural ardour, and 
blame, therefore, with proportionate in- 
temperance, every measure adopted with 
a contrary view; and this arises solely 
from their regard for the present upstart 
French monarchy. The interest of this 
country is not to implicate itself with the 
French government, for by so doing every 
proceeding which has disgraced France 
would meet with our tacit justification ; 
and men who think it would be a great 
calamity to see the rightful sovercign of 
France resume his throne and authority, 
(VOL, XXX1V.] 


long scruple, if opportunity oficred, to 
render the same resumption necessary in 
this country.—-The temporary scarcity of 
provisions is no reason for not prosecuting 
the war, though it has been represented 
as almost an invincible objection. If it is 
of such weight we ought to make peace 
atany rate. But I object altogether to 
topics of this kind, on the ground that 
they are Jacobinical; it is pressing into 
the service of the question things that do 
not belong to it. The question of war 
and scarcity must stand on separate 
grounds. By exciting among the people 
discontent on account of the scarcity, im- 
portant proceedings of administration may 
be impeded, so as even to force ministers 
to abandon measures whereon depend the 
welfare and salvation of the country. On 
account, therefore, of the mischiefs which 
are liable to arise from thus mixing topics 
unconnected in their nature, the practice 
fully deserves to be branded with the name 
of Jacobinism, the great charactcristic of 
which is, to take advantage of the discon- 
tents of mankind, and turn them to its 
own purposes. 

The Committee divided: 
Noes, 19. 


Ayes, 162; 


Mr. Abbot’s Motion for a Committee 
on the State of the Public Records.| YVeb. 
18. Mr. Addot rose to call the attention 
of the House to the state of the public 
records of the kingdom. Whoever had 
reflected upon the importance of pre- 
serving the public records and archives 
in any country which enjoyed the blessings 
of a settled constitution and government, 
and looked to the condition of our public 
records in this country, with a view to 
their practical utility in matters of legis- 
lation, state, or judicature, would cer- 
tainly find them, in some of the principal 
repositories, preserved with sufficient order 
and regularity, and in some few, witha 
method and care which are exemplary ; 
but in numberless instances, and in many 
of the most important departments, they 
were wholly unarranged, undescribed, and 
unascertained; some of them exposed to 
erasure, alteration, and embezzlement, by 
interested parties, and others lodged in 
places where they are daily rotting by 
damp, or incurring the continual risk of 
destruction by fire.—That this state of 
things had come to pass, was not owing 
to any intentional disregard of this sub- 
ject, on the part of the crown, or parlia- 

[5 A] 
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ment; but to a varicty of events, all of 
which had contributed, in different ways, 
to produce this result. The public atten- 
tion had been directed to this object, 
trom early times. In some of the very 
first petitions upon the rolls of parliament, 
the public records of the kingdom are em- 
phatically styled the people’s evidences, 
and it is ordained that they shall be made 
accessible: to all the king’s subjects. At 
some periods the sovercign alone, at others 
the houses of parliament separately, and 
at others the Ling and parliament con- 
jointly, had interposed to make special 
provisions and regulations for their due 
preservation and arrangement. But, un- 
fortunately, almost all the provisions esta- 
blished by the vigilance of successive 
reigns were broken down by the civil wars 
of the last century, and no effectual mca- 
sures were adopted to retrieve the mis- 
chiefs produced by those times of confu- 
sion until the reign of queen Anne. At 
that period lord Halifax, in conjunction 
with the then speaker, Mr. Harley (after- 
wards lord Oxford), projected and carried 
into effect the design of collecting that 
magnificent compilation of State papers 
and records which the public now possess 
under the name of Rhymer’s Federa. But 
as that great national work chiefly related 
to the foreign transactions of this country, 
Jord Halifax afterwards, with the zealous 
co-operation of lord Somers, proposed to 
the House of Lords to investigate the 
state of ourdomestic records, as connected 
with our internal laws and government. 
That inquiry was prosecuted without in- 
termission, and with many salutary conse- 
quences, through the reigns of queen 
Anne and George Ist down to the com- 
mencement of the reign of his Jate ma- 
jesty ;—at which time this House was in- 
duced, after the fire, which happened to 
the Cottonian library, to set on foot 
another inquiry by its own authority, still 
more extensive and effectual; and the 
very valuable report made at the conclu- 
sion of that proceeding, together with an 
earnest and unanimous address of the 
House of Commons in eupport of the 
measures which it recommended, was laid 
at the foot of the throne.—Since that 
transaction, a period had elapsed of nearly 
seventy years, during which some of the 
mesures recommended by that report 
had been adopted very effectually, although 
others of them had not been fully exe- 
cuted. And not only the very lapse of 
time had progressively supcradded a large 
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accumulation of materials in every de- 
partment to which that investigation cx- 
tended, but many other repositories of 
gteat national importance, such as the 
courts maritime and ecclesiastical, had 
not fallen within the scope of the former 
inquiries, nor had they extended to Scot- 
land. And besides that the Cathedral 
and University libraries were not then ex- 
plored, the public had since acquired 
other collections equal in value to any of 
those already enumerated, such as the 
Royal, the Harleian, and the Sloamian, 
which now constitute the British Muscom. 
Thus, the difficulties of introducing method 
and arrangement had multiplied with the 
increase of materials : in addition to which, 
a new source of embarrassment had been 
created by the change which took place 
during the same interval of time in the 
language and written character of judicial 
proceedings; a change which, without 
questioning its utility in other respects, 
had altered the mode of education of 
those persons whose professional habits 
should have made them most conversant 
with these matters; so that few, very few 
persons possessing even by tradition the 
technical knowledge belonging to these 
subjects are now to be met with.—It was 
obvious that the practical evils resulting 
from this train of circumstances must be 
very considerable. And some of them 
were s0 striking and singular, and of such 
opposite sorts, that the statement of them 
would prove the urgency of some parlia- 
mentary interposition. Within the walls 
of the House of Commons itself, there 
were loads of records, noticed in the re- 
ports of parliament nearly a century age, 
and of which no man knew the contents, 
though they were supposed to belong to the 
courts of common law; but nevertheless 
they still remain in their present situation, 
for want of some proper authority to re- 
move them, or to receive them elsewhere. 
In the courts of common Iaw themselves, 
those rolls which are called the Docqacts 
of Judgments, and materially concern the 
titles to landed property, so far as they 
belong to the court of Xing’s-bench, are 

exposed to the daily risk of being burnt; 

and those of the Common-pleas, besides 

suffering an equal risk of fire. are actually 

perishing by damp. In the Exchequer ol 

equity, such is the defect of estabish- 

ment, that any of the ancient decrees re- 

lating to tithes, boundaries, customs, and 

other rights, of the most valuable nature, 

may be falsified, or removed by any per: 
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son whatcver, almost without check or 
restraint ; and there were persons at this 
time within hearing, who knew that such 
abuscs had been practised. In the office 
of the lord treasurer's remembrancer the 
evil was of a different sort; and there, 
for want of accommodation, the records 
were utterly inaccessible, so that ques- 
tions of public moment were now sus- 
pended for the want of documents, known 
to be lodged here, but which could not be 
produced, or selected, from the general 
mass of confusion. In the Pipe-oftice, 
another branch of the Exchequer, where 
by law every public accountant ought to 
have his quietus recorded, it had been 
poprscnicd three years ago to a com- 
mittee of this House (the finance com- 
mittee) that no person, however deeply 
interested in the affairs of any public ac- 
countant, either as principal or surety, 
could obtain a certificate of the state of his 
final balance or discharge. An evil of a 
still different sort occurred in the instance 
of special commissions for the trials of 
treasons; and however strange it might 
appear, it was strictly true, that the pro- 
ceedings under the commission executed 
in the north after the rebellion in 1745, 
and those in London in 1794, and at 
Maidstone in 1798, remained now in the 
unauthenticated custody of private per- 
gons,—without any blame whatever being 
imputable to them—but for want of proper 
ptocess to remove them to their proper 
place of deposit. And, as to the affairs 
of Scotland or Ireland, so broken and 
disjoined were all the documents relating 
to those countries, that there was no 
place in which any man might not search 
for them with some expectation of success, 
and no place where he could be certain 
that his search would be successful.—He 
next stated, that although this was the 
real condition of the public records, he 
was by no means confident that some 
persons might not be of opinion, that no 
great harm would ensue if all these parch- 
ments and papers were left to perish in 
their dust, or were fairly disposed of by 
one general conflagration; and he was 
disposed to apprehend this the more be- 
cause it was well known that the levellers 
in the last century had actually proposed 
that expedient, and there might be some 
men now, who not unwisely for the same 
ends, might hold the same opinions. But 
this was perfectly clear, that there could 
be no rational medium whatever, between 


adopting that summary expedient, or 
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taking the most effectual means for their 
arrangement and preservation. Many 
strong reasons of personal interest and 
public policy must prove this to every 
man who had either landed property to 
defend, or who felt a value for the consti- 
tution under which he lived. And what- 
ever might be the indifference with which 
those things were regarded in the abstract, 
he would ask any land-owner, either in 
the House or out of it—whether, if his 
title came to be litigated, he would not 
resort to those repositories with the great- 
est anxiety, and think himself most secure 
if he found it was warranted by some 
royal grant, some ancient perambulation, 
or pw ic survey. Corporate franchises, 
and many of the most valuable rights of 
the church, had no other solid foundation ; 
and in parliament itself, besides the peri- 
odical discussions which arise before com- 
mittees upon election rights, which are 
often deeply involved in these researches, 
—whenever the two Houses unhappily 
differ, itis by the recorded transactions of 
their ancestors that their conferences must 
be guided; for they have no other umpire 
to which they can resort; and even par- 
liament, in its entire capacity, has at no 
very distant period, and upon occasions of 
the most solemn concern, looked to those 
repositories for the most certain standard 
of its proceedings, in times and upon 
questions the most arduous. He¢e trusted, 
therefore, that it was not too much to 
assert, in the language of lord Halifax’s 
fig ‘ that it will be a public damage, 
and dishonour to the kingdom, to suffer 
such monuments of antiquity to pcrish.’— 
He then proceeded to state the Icading 
points, to which he proposed that the 
present enquiry should be directed. In 
the first place, he proposed to call upon 
the proper officers of every principal re- 
pository in England, who was entrusted 
with any records or instrumcnts in which 
the public has a concern, requiring him to 
state the sorts of instruments in his pos- 
session, and the periods of time to which 
they relate; extending this cnquiry also 
to Scotland, where matters of this nature 
had been in all times regulated with the 
most exemplary care; and meaning that 
the contents of all these returns should be 
afterwards methodized and digested by 
competent and experienced persons, to 
be authorized and employed for the ex- 
press purpose of furaishing the House 
with the most correct information in the 
most convenient form. Inthe next place, 
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he should propose to ascertain the state 
of the buildings in which the public re- 
cords are lodged, as to their security and 
accommodation ; with a view to have those 
public buildings repaired which may re- 
quire it,—and in some instances possibly 
to render other buildings public property, 
which are at present inconveniently holden 
by private tenure; but in no case to dis- 
turb any possession, or change the custody 
of any records, except perhaps in some 
very few instances of most evident right, 
and upon the most cogent reasons of un- 
questionable utility. And, in the last 
place, for the purpose of rendering the 
access to these repositories most complete, 
to call for an explanation of the state of 
their catalogues and calendars, and also of 
their establishments and regulations for 
conducting searches, with a view on this 
hcad to provide more effectually for the 
security of the records themselves, at the 
same time that the use of them might be 
rendercd more convenient to his majesty’s 
subjects.—From this course of procced- 
ing, beyond the execution of these par- 
ticular details, there were also other con- 
sequences likely to follow, and which 
ought not to be wholly unnoticed. The 
very event of a parliamentary visitation 
would impress the officers of each depart- 
ment with a stronger sense of their duty, 
knowing that their conduct, if meritorious, 
would not be unobserved, and that any 
culpable negligence might not escape 
animadversion; and this salutary impres- 
sion would endure fong after the event of 
this particular enquiry, because the period 
when a similar visitation might be ex- 
pected to occur must always be indefinite. 
Another consequence which might pro- 
bably follow, would be the discovery of 
many valuable monuments of the policy 
of our ancestors, which it might not be 
unprofitable to keep in view hereafter ; 
and if the survey of this country, con- 
‘tained in the books of Domesday, has 
been always truly accounted a work of 
great public importance, it would be gra- 
tifying to the House to know that other 
surveys may be found, which were cxe- 
cuted in the reign of Edward Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd, (for some of them the honourable 
member had scen), which would be of in- 
finitely greater value than Domesday 
itself, if they should be found complete, 
inasmuch as they come two or three cen- 
tutics pearer to our own times, and con- 
trin more curias and comprehensive 
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of this country, at the periods to which 
they relate.— But there was still one object 
beyond all these, upon which he could 
not but entertain a sanguine hope; that 
every new light thrown upon this subject 
would convince parliament at last of the 
necessity and facility of establishing a 
general registration of all instruments 
affecting landed propery: In Scotland 
this system has already prevailed for ages, 
with the happiest consequences to those 
who belong to that part of the united 
kingdom; in Ireland the same system has 
obtained for near a century, with the same 
beneficial consequences; and in the two 
most populous districts of England, 
namely, Middlesex and Yorkshire, where 
the same plan has been established for the 
same length of time, though upon a nar- 
rower scale, it has been found to add a. 
distinct and specific value to the property 
which it secures; many recent events 
have contributed to dissipate the preju- 
dices which once hung upon this question, 
and it now remains only by transcribing 
one short and approved law to extend the 
same bencfits throughout the rest of Eng- 
land. This considered merely as an im- 
provement of our juridical system would 
be one of the greatest which could be 
devised. But asa measure of state policy, 
it was demonstrably clear, that whatever 
establishes security and good faith between 
man and man in transactions respecting 
landed property, tends to facilitate the 
reciprocal exchange and conversion of 
the landed and monied capital; and the 
giving to capital an increased activity, 
will necessarily increase its total amount. 
Nor was it altogether to be disregarded 
as offering a new and reasonable source 
of revenue; for no man would have to 
pay for recording his title, without receiv- 
ing at the same time a specific and corre- 
sponding benefit, by the additional se- 
curity given to his possession; and the 
produce of such a tevenue would be con- 
tinually rising with the multiplied popu- 
lation and increasing prosperity of the 
country.—He concluded with a that 
although he had dwelt upon these latter 
topics, because they made part of his 
eneral view of the subject, it was not his 
intention to propose any examination o 
what might be politic for the House to 
adopt, in respect of any new instituticn, 
or any extension of former systems, but 
only to ascertain the state of those al- 
rcady established. He therefore moved, 
« Thar a Committce be appointed to- en- 
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quire into the Public Records of this 
Kingdom, and of such other public instru- 
ments, rolls, books, and papers, as they 
shall think proper; and to report to the 
House the nature and condition thereof, 
together with what they shall judge fit to 
be done for the better arrangement, ve 
servation, and more convenient use of the 
same.” — The Master of the Rolls seconded 
the motion, and a Select Committee was 
accordingly appointed. 


Debate in the Commons on the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bill.] Feb. 18. The 
Attorney General (Sir John Mitford) rose 
to move for the renewal of the act to en- 
able his majesty to secure and detain per- 
sons suspected of conspiring against his 
person and government; which act would 
expire on the lst of March next. Since 
the last passing of the bill, the disposition 
of the country was not changed with regard 
to the machinations of those persons who 
were to be the objects of the bill; and 
therefore if the House thought it a fit and 
proper measure last year, they must 
think so now. The country might be in 
a state of greater safety than it was a year 
or two ago; but it was impossible to read 
the report of the committee of that 
House, published last year, without 
being convinced that there were persons 
in this coantry who would disturb the 
peace of it, if any a hie presented 
itself. The peace the country had 
been already preserved by the powers 
which this act vested im the hands of go- 
vernment. Conceiving it mecessary, 
therefore, to continue the satre pvuwers, 
he would move, ‘ That leave be given to 
bring in a bill for further continuing, fer a 
time to be limited, the said act.” 

Mr. Jones conceived the loyalty of the 
country to be so great, as to render the 
bill unnecessary. He never would place 
unlimited power in the hands of ministers 
over the liberties and lives of the whole 
country. It would be better to repeal the 
Habeas Corpus act at once. 

Mr. Buxton believed it was to the sus- 
pension of that act that members owed 
the Hberty of sitting there. The war was 
carried on against Jacobin principles, and 
as tong as they continued in France, so 
long mast it endure. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that at no time 
should he be easity persuaded to vote for 
this bill; and tess than ever when the plea 
wis, not the disaffection in this country, 
bat the dangerous primciptcs wn another. 
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So then, as long as any other country re- 
taincd Jacobinical principles, even though 
France renounced them, so long must 
Great Britain remain deprived of the 
Habeas Corpus act! This was the greatest 
insult that could be offered to the nation. 
Better give up the Habeas Corpus en- 
tirely! Was there any appearance of 
treason new in the country? And yet 
though nothing of a seditious nature bad 
passed, this suspension was to be conti- 
nued. Not one of the imprisoned per- 
eons had been brought to trial. And 
how many had been taken up since April 
1799? Only one Irishman and one Swe- 
dish baron. He thought it peculiarly un- 
just, that persons should be kept for years 
in prison without being brought to trial, 
because proof sufficient could not be 
brought against them. The only reason 
why more people were not taken up was, 
because a Na convinced that no 
conspiracy existed. 

Mr. Windham said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman had always opposed the suspension, 
and he would not be consistent with him- 
self if he did not oppose it now. 
question was not what the hos. gentleman 
might do, but what the House should do 
upon this subject; and in the determina- 
tion of that, another question arose, which 
was, whether any such change has taken 
place since the last suspension, as to re- 
quire measures different from those which 
parliement has hitherto pursued, by way 
of general safety? Now upon that sub- 
ject he must contend, that we were not 
warranted in saying there was no symp- 
toms remaining of the mischief which we 
formerly dreaded, and that therefore the 
Habeas Corpus act should not now be 
suspended ; but he was very fer from being 
sure, that such manner of reasoning was 
to be adopted, or that the reverse was 
not to be in some measure{taken up, be- 
cause the very cessation of the mischief 
proved, to a certain extent, tlre efficacy of 
the remedy, and therefore the non-ap- 
pearance, of the evil, instead of being a 
reason for taking off the remedy, was a 
reason for its continuance, otherwise the 
House must come to this sort of reason; 
‘© We will repeal the act, because we 
have found it to be efficacious.’ The 
case was, indeed, open to two ways of 
reasoning ; for he believed that both were 
ina degree true. He believed that the 
quiet of the comtry was partly owmg to 
this act, and he believed also that there 
was @ change in the dispesittons of some 
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parts of the country. The numbers of 
the disaffected he took to be altered, be- 
cause the state of the stock which sup- 
ported (disaffection was higher at some 
times than at others, like the state of stock 
in another country; but he had no doubt, 
that if Buonaparte were to be successful, 
in reviving, to its utmost height, the pride 
and confidence of French power, the spirit 
which accompanied it before would ap- 
pear again; and he thought it would be 
quite childish in the House to suffer itself 
to be misled in this way. He believed 
indeed that Jacobinism was on the de- 
cline, nor did he apprehend the principles 
of the rights of man to be so popular as 
they had been; but he hoped the House 
would not be off its guard; by thinking 
that all danger was at an end; for many 
of these things disappeared for the 
purpose of giving them more effect when 
they should appear again. Here the dis- 
affected stood upon the badness of their 
own character, by saying, ** We are 50 
degraded that nobody will give us credit, 
and therefore it is quite unnecessary to 
make any provision against us.” He 
hoped, however, the House would not act 
upon any confidence of this kind. The 
smallness of the number of Jacobins in 
this country arose, in a great measure, 
from the discretion of these persons ; for 
they felt that by the act they were sub- 
ject to punishment, and therefore they 
were silent. Beside this, it took away the 
power of those men, whom nothing but 
the want of power would render harmless. 
He knew of aman who was put upon his 
trial, and on which the jury (for proper 
reasons no doubt) acquitted him; but he 
would not be so childish as to say, that 
he was tied down by that decision of the 
jury (though acquitted rightly and pro- 
perly, perhaps, from a defect of evidence, 
accidentally happening, or otherwise) 
from saying that he might still be of opi- 
‘nion he was really guilty, and he would 
therefore wish to put such a person in a 
situation in which it would not be in his 
power to do any more mischief. Besides, 
every thing being quiet at this moment, 
was no proof that there was no plot in 
existence. What was the case in Ireland? 
A plot was discovered by information of 
an accomplice, and other means, which if 
it had not, within twenty-four hours the 
capital might have been in ashes and 
streaming in blood—it was a plot that 
was discovered at once, as by lemon juice 
hidden characters are rendered legible. 
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He did not mean to say, that the metro- 
polis of Great Britain had ever been ex- 
posed to the same danger ; nor that these 
considerations made up the strongest rea- 
sons for the continuance of the suspen- 
sion; but he did say these were some 
reasons for it. The number of disaffected 
paren was not so great as it had been; 

ut he did not believe the disposition of 
the disaffected to all establishments in the 
world was altered; he believed it was in 
full vigour still, and therefore he hoped 
that this bill would be continued. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that ministers 
seemed to pass this bill, as a matter of 
course, without assigning the reasons that 
induced them to have recourse to such a 
measure. The general reason of Jacobin 
principles—principles, not even yet defined 
—furnished them hitherto with pretexts 
for depriving the subject of one of his 
most estimable privileges. This reason 
he was inclined to think, was done away, 
and he wished to know upon what grounds 
they were now to proceed. He was ata 
loss to comprehend what was meant by 
Jacobin principles being un the decline in 
this country, unless they meant the prin- 
ciples of liberty. The secretary at war, 
had asked, Was there nothing to dread 
from the contagion of French principles, 
and the mischiefs which they almost every 
where produce? He in return would ask, 
Was there nothing to dread from 
breaking down the barriers of the consti- 
tution, erecting of barracks throughout 
the kingdom, perverting the purposes of 
the militia, and perpetually passing the 
suspension of this act, which secured to 
the subject his freedom? He had not 
language to express what he felt at the 
repeated suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus. If any part of our constitution was 
preferable to another, it was this act; 
which when removed, left very little dif- 
ference between one government and an- 
other. Was not two years imprisonment 
sufficient for those unhappy persons who 
were in confinement: and did not their 
detention from justice argue a fear in mi- 
nisters to bring them to trial? He said 
their innocence was the cause of their de- 
tention, and in proof of that he asked to 
have them brought to trial. To whom 
was the power to be given which this bill 
called for? To those who had already 
abused it. To those who, upon illegal 
warrants, upon the warrants of clerks in 
offices, powers not known to the constitu- 
tion were passed into the hands of Bow- 
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street ruffians, who, under their authority 
went down to Manchester, and dragged 
from their own houses, at night, and 
amidst the cries of their families, the 
masters of those families, hand-cuffed and 
loaded with irons, to Clerkenwell prison, 
where they were lodged, under torture of 
mind and. body. When’ out of their 
hands, they applied to the humanity of 
the gaoler for relief, in consequence of 
the swellings of their legs, occasioned by 
the treatment of these savages. What 
would the father of the chancellor of the 
exchequer have said on the recital of 
such oppression? Would he not have 
said, that the cottage of the peasant was 
as sacred as the palace of the prince? 
That, though humbly thatched it was se- 
cure, and the king could not lay a finger 
on it? Yet this asylum was violated. If 
that illustrious character were now alive, 
the thunder of his eloquence would shake 
the House about their ears, and the ave- 
nues would be crouded with auditors im- 
patient for the decision. He would raise 
a storm from which the members would 
be glad to hide their heads, and hasten to 
their homes. But he (Sir Francis) was 
not so inexperienced as not to know the 
character of that House ;—he knew it was 
ower, not language : and that majorities 
in that House did not depend upon rea- 
soning [The Speaker here interposed, 
suggesting the impropriety of the expres- 
sion], Sir Francis resumed his speech, 
in reference to the conduct of the Attor- 
ney General, and said, he did not forget 
his predecessor (sir J. Scott) in that sta- 
tion. He had gentry to power through 
the gradations of similar services to those 
the present directed his attention to, and 
was now on the way to the first high sta- 
tion inthe kingdom. Sir Francis said he 
would yet do his utmost to stop that sys- 
tem of tyranny and corruption which fas- 
tened on the country; and though there 
was much cause to complain of the 8,000 
prisoners delivered up on the failure of 
the late expedition, yet he did not 
complain so much of the surrender of 
these men, as he did of those who were 
illegally, unjustly, and cruelly confined. 
Mr. Canning said, that if any gentle- 
man could bring himself to think that 
Jacobin principles had ceased to produce 
their mischievous effects, or could ima- 
gine for a moment that they were shamed 
or run down in this country, the hon. 
baronet’s speech would remove the delu- 


sion. That those principles had eee 
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throughout Europe, and had produced 
such mighty mischiefs, and that the hon. 
baronet should profess his ignorance of 
them, gifted as he was with considerable 
talents, and considerable powers of elo- 
quence, he considered as a grave and se- 
rious caution to gentlemen, lest they 
should be imposed on as the hon. baronet 
certainly was, when he confessed that the 
only conjecture he could make of those 
principles was, that they were principles 
of liberty; when the hon. baronet knew, 
as he certainly must know, that by those 
ieee the governments of Europe had 
een overthrown:. that by those principles 
aided by the sword, and the sword edged 
in turn by those principles, not only the 
governments that were free, but even the 
strongest despotisms, had been attacked 
and shaken; for on them the storm had 
most heavily fallen. Yet after all this 
waste and desolation, this country was safe. 
The hon, baronet was of opinion, that there 
was no security in the country, because it 
had resisted what he called principles 
of freedom. What the operation of those 
principles were, all could judge. What 
his right hon. friend had said, was, not 
that the great mass was infected in.this 
country, for they were sound; but that 
factions still remained, who were looking 
round for a wide range for their ambition, 
and who, on invitation, were ready to 
ruin their country. The events on the 
continent furnished to such factions hopes 
and views for their ambitious projects. 
For these two or three years there was 
nothing in France that could either.en- 
courage or prompt ambition. But now 
there was the example of one man, for the 
first time risen to the height of power. In 
former attempts all who had enterprised 
for eminence, or intrigued for power, had 
been indiscriminately swept off to the 
scaffold. If ever there was an excuse for 
ambition it was now. The Jacobin prin- 
ciples had gained an ascendant in the 
present usurper. Had Buonaparté re- 
nounced the conduct and crimes of his 
Wlagrtpsanait ad Certainly not. So far was 
e from dismissing the accomplices of 
those crimes, that he kept them about his 
person. Though a military despot, he 
; was a Jacobin in his heart. In him Ja- 
_ cobin principles have a certain pledge for 
‘all the mischiefs they can produce. An 


hon. gentleman had put a question on the 


conduct of foreign princes towards their 
subjects, and had asked, whether in case 
of their misconduct, we should impute a 
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similar attempt to our monarch at home ? 
He had no objection to this question, had 
he put it distinctly. Had any monarch 
been seduced by the example of foreign 
potentates so as to infringe the laws, and 
attempt to destroy the constitution (as 
in the instance of James the 2nd), the 
country would certainly now, as it did 
then, interfere in defence of its laws and 
constitution. He would then call upon 
the hon. baronet, and ask him if religion, 
under the most black and malignant ef- 
fects of its superstition, was at all compa- 
rable to the bigger mischiefs produced by 
this horrible superstition that overturned 
thrones, powers, and principalities, toge- 
ther with all their dependencies, wherever 
it went? This contagion still continued to 
rage, and it was our duty to guard against 
the example ; for that was enough to pro- 
duce the effect. When it was asserted, 
that in two years ministers had taken up 
but two or theres persons, this proved that 
they were not inclined to abuse their 
trust. One of these was a Swedish 
baron, who had been naturalized, and 
this furnished a hint to the legislature to 
be sparing of that favour in future. The 
hon. baronet’s charge of cruelty in the 
arrest of the persons at Manchester, might 
furnish language for a modern novel. He 
did not know why a warrant should not 
be executed by night as well as by day. 
The officers arrived there at night, and 
to prevent an escape secured their priso- 
ners. The house was entered by legal 
instruments, and they acted according to 
law. He admitted that the cottage should 
be equally sccure as the palace; and one 
of the main objects of the war was to 
maintain that equal security; but the 
French had made one indiscriminate wide 
waste of cottages and palaces. Thanks 
to parliament, in this country it had been 
so, and would continue so, as long as we 
eould preserve the higher ranks from the 
infection of Jacobin principles, and the 
lower from the seduction of them. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that ministers 
were entitled to confidence, unless there 
appeared from their confidence and cha- 
racter reasons for refusing it. Parliament 
would also consider whether the persons 
who opposed this bill might not be imposed 
on, and whether they had not, under such 
imposition, been led solemnly to attest 
upon oath the characters of persons who 
were afterwards convicted of crimes from 
which they had escaped. This testimony 
had been given solemnly in a court of 
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justice; and he thought that such gentle- 
men, if they did not confess their being 
imposed on, should at least refrain from 
the discussion. There was another fal- 
lacy that he wished to correct, which was, 
that when yon take away the Habeas 
Corpus act you take away all. This was 
not true. Many valuable rights remained. 
The liberty of the press remained, and 
even to a degree of licentiousness. ‘The 
liberty of speech also remained. If the 
liberty of the subject was dammed up one 
way, it was open another. 
The House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Canning - - 
neat Mr. Buxton - - - { oy 
Mr. Sheridan = - - 
Nozs 4 Si Francis Burdett t sf 
Feb. 19. On the order of the day for 


the second reading of the bill, 

Mr. Jolliffe said, he had great objection 
to the renewal of this act. At any rate 
it ought first to expire, were it only fora 
day, rather than that it should be renewed 
year after year, like the Mutiny or Land- 
tax bill, as a matter of course, and thus 
become a part of the constitution. 

Mr. H. Lascelles considered it neces- 
sary that the hands of government should 
be strengthened. To such measures as 
the present he attributed the gencral 
tranquillity, notwithstanding the ettorts 
used to disturb all civilized order. He 
saw no reason why the generality of the 
people, who were well affected, should 
not be protected from the disaffected. It 
might as well be argued, that because the 
generality of the people were honest, there 
should be no law against robbers. 

Mr. Hobhouse pointed out the incon- 
sistency of ministers in the arguments 
urged in support of this bill. Upon ap- 
pearance of danger, the liberties of the 
subject must be suspended ; upon disap- 
pearance of the peril, the same arbitrary 
powers must be placed in the hands of 
ministers; and thus, whether the state 
were, or were not, exposed to risk, an in- 
dividual might be committed under a war- 
rant from the privy council, or secretary 
of state, and denied the privilege of de- 
manding his trial within a given time. 
Farewell then, an eternal farewell, to the 
blessings of that great charter of our per- 
sonal freedom, the Habeas Corpus act! 
Traitors, but for this measure, it was said, 
would po longer lurk ia hiding places, 
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but, on the first opportunity, would rush 
forward to accomplish the ruin of their 
country. What was this, but to contend 
that the suspension had produced only a 
hollow and delusive quiet? Was not this 
a strange method of demonstrating its ef- 
ficacy ?—-Another argument which had 
been brought forward originated in fears 
of French Jacobinism. ‘Those destruc- 
tive principles, it was observed, were still 
prevalent in France, and attempts had 
been made, to spread the poison in this 
country. Did the dread of French prin- 
ciples restrain ministers from offering 
three several times to negotiate with Ja- 
cobin France? It had been said, that it 
was essential, in considering whether the 
overtures of an enemy should be received, 
to attend to the personal character of the 
chief ruler. But had not ministers soli- 
cited peace from men, whom they had 
reprobated for the murder of their sove- 
reign? But, it was too much to assume, 
that Jacobinism was still prevalent in 
France. The power of Buonaparté rose 
upon the destruction of the Jacobin as- 
cendancy. Was it not, then, the interest 
of Buonaparté to keep the Jacobins in the 
lowest state ofsubjection? But, notwith- 
standing these facts, an hon. gentleman 
had, in a former debate, asserted, that 
Buonaparté was a concealed Jacobin. 
How did this appear? It was one of the 
principles of Jacobinism to spread war 
and desolation among other nations, and 
to attempt the subversicn of the most an- 
cient monarchies. Did Buonaparté prove 
himself to be a Jacobin, because he had 
made overtures of peace te this country, 
and though they had been proudly and 
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powered the privy council, or secretary 
of state to detain persons after commit- 
ment, without allowing them the privilege 
of habeas corpus; but it gave no autho- 
rity to commit without information upon . 
oath, or having recourse to those forms 
which were required before a common 
magistrate. Had not many been sent to 
prison upon suspicion, on the mere war- 
rant of the privy council, without any af- 
fidavit having been lodged against them, 
or the facts stated upon which the charge 
against them was grounded? Was not 
this a gross violation of the law of the 
Jand? For such conduct ministers must, 
at a future day, come down to the House, 
and pray for a bill of indemnity to shelter 
themselves against the punishment which 
they so justly merited. 

Mr. Sturges, in a maiden speech, said, 
that he was not so much surprised, that: 
gentlemen who had originally opposed 
this measure should now resist its continu- 
ance, as that they should expect others 
to renounce the opinions they had delibe- - 
rately formed, and abandon the precau- 
tions they had wisely taken. Such an 
expectation, however, was formed on the 
late change which had taken place in 
France, which the hon. gentleman con- 
tended had destroyed Jacobinism, and 
with it the danger of its principles. But 
the effect of those principles was not so 
easily to be removed. ‘The French revo- 
lution was unlike others, by which the 
person of a governor, or even the form 
of a government, had been altered, which - 
were calculated, perhaps, to remove a 
localevil, orproduce a local advantage, and 
were therefore localand partial only in their 
effects; but being a revolution in the opi- 


ing insult for insult, invited negotiation a | nions, doctrines, and principles by which all 
second time?—An hon. gentleman had, | governments were held together, and the 
on a former night, contended, that it was | frame of social orders cemented, its effect 
our duty to confide in administration. | was as general as its nature. It created 
This doctrine was extremely convenient; | in every state which was within its reach 
but it became the House to inquire, whe- | proselytes devoted to the authors of their 
ther ministers were deserving of this con- | creed, and professors of their faith abroad, 
fidence. Was not their whole conduct a! more attached, therefore, to a foreign 
system of raising false alarms, and excit- | country than their own, and actuated by 
ing groundless panics, with a view to ac-! motives which became paramount to the 


quire continued accessions of power? To 


grasp at illegitimate power by a system of ; of natural patriotism. 


terror, was a leading feature in the pro- 
ceedings of the present administration. 
In such gentlemen he could place no con- 
fidence. It would be proper also to in- 
vestigate how those arbitrary powers, 
which they now wished to be continued to 
them, had been exercised. This bill em- 
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i duties of allegiance, and the obligations 
Hence had pro- 
cecded those professions of an enlarged 
patriotism too extensive for the narrow 
limits of our own island. Hence the nu- 
merous acts of these sectaries, from the 
addresses of their affihated societies to 
the French Convention, in September 
1792, after the deposition of the king, 
[5 B) 
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down to the last communication between 
the Executive Directory of England, and 
the Executive Directory of France. Let 
it be considered of what description of 
persons these sects were compos They 
were of two classes: first, of those who 
from their birth, habits, and situation, 
must be ever ignorant of these subjects on 
which they are called to decide, but were 
deluded by the art and knavery of others, 
of whom they become the blind and ser- 
vile instruments. Secondly, of the indi- 
gent and ambitious, seeking property 
which they did not possess, and power 
which they did not enjoy, without being 
very scrupulous as to the means by which 
either might be obtained. On which of 
these was it that the last revolution was 
to have a beneficial effect? Not surely on 
the ignorant, who were unable to judge 
of its tendency, and acted in obedience 
to their leaders—not surely on the ambi- 
tious, unless the acquisition of unbounded 
power, by revolutionary means, be a dis- 
couragement to rebellion, and successful 
usurpation the best antidote to treason.— 
The hon. gentleman had stated that 
Buonaparté had suppressed Jacobinism, 
and renounced the system of conquest 
which made it formidable. He would only 
remind the House, that in the many coun- 
tries which he had conquered, he had im- 
posed, in the true spirit of these princi- 

les, that very constitution to which he 
had himself sworn allegiance, but which 
he had afterwards destroyed.—The hon. 
gentleman had objected to the degree of 
confidence which was to be given to mi- 
nisters. That confidence undoubtedly 
was considerable, and it would be given 
with more or less caution, in proportion 
as it was more or less likely to be abused. 
Of this they were enabled to judge from 
the past conduct of government. If the 
list on the table were referred to, it would 
be impossible for malignity itself, to attri- 
bute the commitment of those in custody 
toany other motivethan the public security. 
The power given by the bill had been 
used witl a degree of moderation, that 
proved, in the hon. gentieman’s opipion, 
the measure to be unnecessary. It did, 
however, afturd the most satisfactory as- 
Surance that the power would not be 
abused if it were still reposed in the same 
hands. It was said, that the confinement 
of persons for eighteen months without 
trial, was new, and contrary to the prac- 
tice of the constitution. He would not 
trouble the House by detailing the dif- 
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ferent instances in which the Habeas 
Corpus act had been suspended, but only 
call to their recollection one of those 
events which proved that the best go- 
vernment, administered by the best men, 
might be endangered by the weakest of 
its subjects. He alluded to the conspi- 
racy against the life of king William ; for 
which some persons were brought to trial, 
and many others imprisoned. The Ha- 
beas Corpus act was suspended ; but that 
was not enough: a power was given to 
his majesty to continue those who had 
not been tried, in custody, at first from 
year to year, at length during his plea- 
sure. That pleasure continued during 
his majesty’s life. On his demise the 
danger arising from @ conspiracy against 
his person was not considered as extinct, 
and the same power was given to queen 
Anne. Their imprisonment continued 
during the whole of her reign; and on 
the accession of the present illustrious 
House a similar act was passed, which 
was again renewed on the accession of 
George 2nd, and the last survivor of 
these unfortunate persons (whose name 
was Bernardi) died in Newgate, in the 
year 1736, at the age of 82, after an im- 
risonment of 40 years, without any al- 
owance from government. * He men- 
tioned this case, not to applaud it, far 
from it, but for the purpose of showing 
what was the practice which had been 
referred to in the best times, from the 
period when the seals were in the hands 
of lord Somers, till they were placed in 
those of lord Hardwicke: ‘It was not 
such power which was now solicited, 
and thinking the cause had not ceased to 
operate which made this measure of pre- 
caution unnecessary, that the power given 
had not been abused, and that it had pro- 
duced the security we enjoyed, he should 
vote for the bill. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that much de- 
clamation was used against the Jacobin 
principles of France; and, if it was on 
account of the injustice and atrocities 
which they had caused to be committed, 
he opposed ministers on the same grounds, 
as it was their Jacobinical principles thao 
he held in abhorrence; for never was 
there greater injustice than they had dis- 
played in their conduct. The principles 
of government were common te all coun- 
tries; if injustice constituted Jacobinism 


* For the case of Major John Bernardi, 
see Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 13, p. 759. 
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in France, it also constituted Jacobinism 
in England. It would be better to re- 
peal the Habeas Corpus act altogether, 
than thus continually to vote its suspen- 
sion. The repeal would not change the 
law of the land, the suspension did. The 
Habeas Corpus in common law would still 
remain, which it did not nowdo. There 
was no part of the constitution which mi- 
nisters had not violated. They had left to 
the country nothing of the constitution 
but its corruptions. 

The Attorney General said, it had been 
imputed to him that he considered the 
passing of this bill as a matter of course. 
He certainly did not consider it in any 
suchlight. When he introduced the bill, he 
stated the reasons which he conceived 
justified him in proposing it, namely, 
that a secret committee of the House, 
after a-most laborious inquiry, had given 
in a@ report on the 15th of March last, 
which he did not detail, indeed, because 
he thought it unnecessary to detail what 
was fresh in every one’s memory. That 
report the House kad formerly thought 


sufficient to authorize the suspension of 


the Habeas’Corpus act; ard he had only 
thought it necessary farther to state, that 
subsequent to that report being given in, 
and to the act which was passed in May 
last, for the suspension of that act, there 
was no evidence of a change having taken 
place sufficient to authorize its now being 
admitted to bein force. The present act 
would expire on the Ist of March. It 
was therefore necessary that a new one 
should be passed as soon as possible, or 
the delay would have the effect of libe- 
rating persons whom he was convinced 
no gentleman wished to see liberated ; it 
would have the effect of liberating those 
men who had been brought from Ireland, 
and were now in confinement in Scotland. 
There were only two points to be con- 
sidered in the present question; first, 
whether the suspension is necessary ? and 
second, whether it is safe to entrust such 
additional power to ministers 2? The ne- 
cessity was proved by the report above 
referred to. In the very first page of 
that report, it was stated by the com- 
mittee, that in the whole course of the 
inquiry they had found the clearest proof 
of a systematic design and plan to over- 
throw the constitution and laws of the 
country, and to dissolve the connexion 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Was 
this true or false? Those who believed it 
to be true, would act upon it; for there 
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was no evidence of a change having taken 


place since the report was made: with 


those who thought it false, he would not 
attempt to reason. The second question 
was, whether such power might be safely 
entrusted in the hands of ministers ? The 
list of the persons in confinement, would 
show that they had not abused it. The 
only apprehension which could be formed 
on this point was, that they should exer- 
cise this power against the adversaries of 
their measures. But the character of the 
men in confinement was very diffcrent 
from that of any of these classes. Since 
the act now in force was passed, only 
two, or at most three, have been appre- 
hended, and kept in custody. The first 
of these was a Swedish baron. The other 
two were, one an American, the other 
an Irishman, in situations the most ob- 
scure. 

Mr. Tierney asked, whether there ever 
was an occasion before on which parlia- 
ment had been called, without any reasons 
being stated, to vote for a bill which im- 
plied such a large suspension of our liber- 
ties? If there was such a precedent, let 
it be produced. The report which had 
been referred to contained a direct argu- 
ment against the present measure, for, 
after stating all the circumstances, it 
added, that it would be expedient to sus- 

end the Habeas Corpus till the Ist of 
arch 1800. But there was no mention 
that this suspension ought to be continued 
for a longer time ; on the contrary, from 
a specified time being mentioned, it was 
fair to infer, that, in the opinion of the 
committee, no longer suspension would 
be necessary. But, without supposing any 
designed abuse of this power, might not 
ministers have been deceived into an im- 
proper exercise of it? How could they 
prove that some of these unfortunate men, 
whom they have in custody, were not 
falsely accused by some under-strapper of 
the same rank with themselves? Had not 
some of these men been committed with- 
out an information on oath? If they nad, 
ministers had grossly abused the powers 
entrusted to them. These men had been 
kept in custody, some of them two years. 
Would an opportunity rever be granted 
them to stand their trial before their coun- 
try? If the House, in such circumstances, 
should vote the suspension, he washed his 
hands of the transaction, and should con- 
sole himself with the reflexion that he had 
borne his testimony against it. 
Lord Belgrave said, that the question 
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of this night rested, first, on the necessity | fied under various shapes and transforma- 
of the measure, both external and internal, | tions) He who was not, therefore, a 
and then on the opinion the House enter- | thorough hater of Jacobinism, in all its 
tained of the persons in power: if the | forms, could be no credit to human nature. 
House entertained any doubts as to the | The contest must not be continued one 
conduct of ministers, they should petition | day, and relinquished another ; to be suc- 
his majesty to remove them. The com- | cessful, it must be constant, persevering, 
mittee of last year was of opinion, that the | unremitting, eternal. 
dangers were great; and no man could Mr. Sheridan said, that in reasoning on 
say that those dangers had so far disap- | the principles of government, it was not 
‘peared as to render precaution unneces- | fair to conclude, because a corrupt peo- 
sary: even if we had not the proof, it | ple, debased under a despotic state, had 
could not be supposed that Ireland, which | broken and then dashed about the chains 
had been in a state of insurrection from | that held them, that the people of Eng- 
one end to the other, could have been so, { land, accustomed to a mild and beneficent 
without the infection, in some degree, | government, should be so restrained that 
reaching this country. But let gentlemen | their liberties should be ripped up and 
look to an address of the London Cor- | curtailed from mere unfounded suspicion. 
Yesponding Society of 1798, inserted in | It could not be inferred, because a wolf 
the report of last year, in which they will | had committed depredations on the fold, 
find these expressions, ** we have not yet | that a man should take down his dwell- 
ceased from our exertions; we have per- | ing, when the remedy would be to chain 
severed, and we will persevere.” Now, | up this animal; nor, because the fire bad 
I ask against such threats, ought we not | burnt down a wooden bridge, that we 
to be upon our guard? The present situa- | should take down one built of solid stone. 
tion of France was a strong argument for | Nor should it be inferred, because the 
the continuance of the suspension. France | licentiousness of France had demolished 
was the thermometer of disaffection; as | all that was excellent in human institu- 
she was victorious it rose, as she was un- | tions, that the freedom of Englishmen 
successful it fell in this country. From | would do the same mischief. The people 
the relative situation of the two countries, | of England were not slaves broke loose 
the danger to be apprehended from the | from their chains, nor rushing from des- 
mischievous effects of Jacobinism was the | potism into anarchy and disorder. For 
greater. ‘l’o reason with an hon. baronet ; the votes of the House, he always had a 
(sir F. Burdett), who saw nothing but ; due deference; but from committees se- 
liberty in Jacobinism, and nothing but | lected from among the minister's friends, 
slavery in the British constitution, would , it was hardly possible that a just decision 
be fruitless; but an hon. gentleman who | could be obtained. Such was his opinion 
receded him, seemed to think that Jaco- | on the perusal of the reports of the select 
Finism was destroyed by Buonaparté. Hap- | committees. The attorney-general seem- 
pily Jacobinism had lost much of its power | ed to pay little attention to the verdict of 
to do mischief. But though shorn of itsho- | a jury. This jury had negatived the re- 
nours, it was not destroyed. It had been port of asccret committee, and he pre- 
asked what Jacobinism was? It was every | ferred that verdict to the reports. The 
thing vile, base, degrading, and cruel; | opinion of the chief justice Eyre on 
~and if he were asked what a Jacobin was, ; that occasion, was, that this mighty 
he would say, a man who had renounced | conspiracy turned out to be a conspiracy 
his religion, and with it, as a necessary | perfectly insignificant, a conspiracy with- 
consequence, his moral probity. He would . out men, money, leaders, or even design 
turn, then, to Buonapartc, and ask. whe- in their schemes; their rendevous a back- 
ther, from all his public recorded acts, he | garret, their arms two rusty muskets, and 
was the man likely to have put down Ja- | their exchequer about 10/. 15s. Such was 
cobinism. If he had dismissed certain | its formidable appearance, and so inactive, 
Jacobins at St. Cloud, he had dismissed | that the learned judge said they even 
them, not because they were Jacobins, wanted zeal in the undertaking. The pre- 


but because they opposed his power ; for | cedent from the reign of king William, 
he had replaced them with others as bad. | was inapplicable to the present period. 
Gentlemen, then, must not relax their | The majority of the nation at that period 
efforts in combating Jacobinism, which ! were Jacobites. The Jacobites were com- 
was nothing but the evil. spirit personi- | posed of the nobility and the landed in- 
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terest, and were formidable from their 
principles and opposition to William. The 
act was made at the time of the conspi- 
racy against his life. It was a specific 
act to confine those whose moral guilt was 
ascertained ; but the present shut up every 
man upon vague suspicion.—Mr. Sheridan 
then reviewed the state of Ireland under 
lord Fitzwilliam, and attributed the out- 
rages, cruelties, and atrocities, not to 
French principles, but British councils. 
The effects of such councils were pre- 
dicted by earl Fitzwilliam. He then en- 
tered on the abuse of the power lodged in 
the hands of ministers, evidenced in the 
case of colonel Despard, and the infamous 
conduct of Aris, the keeper of the prison. 
Another abuse of power was under the 
Alien bill. This bill, said to be for poli- 
tical purposes, was perverted into an in- 
strument of family protection; as persons 
who had paid their addresses to the 
daughters of gentlemen had been on that 
account taken up under this bill, and sent 
out of the kingdom. No new reason had 
been given why this act should be con- 
finued. a 

Mr. Ellison said, he supported the ad- 
ministration, because he was convinced, 
that by so doing. he was rendering his 
country essential service. He considered 
the Habeas Corpus act, as one of the 
bulwarks of our constitution; it stood be- 
tween the king and his people, and was a 
great security for both in ordinary times ; 
but in extraordinary times there might 
be reasons for suspending the operation 
of that great law for the safety of the 
body politic. The present, in his opinion, 
was that time. The people, if they 
thought fit, had a right to suspend that 
law; and the people spoke their senti- 
ments in that House; for the people were 
fairly represented in that House, at least 
he thought so. Was there any material 
change in the contest in which we were 
engaged since parliament had determined 
that this act should be suspended? He 
took neither the opinions nor the wills of 
others for his guide, while he had expe- 
rience and the evidence of facts. By that 
evidence he was led to think, that the 
common enemy still aimed at the destruc- 
tion of this country. After what we had 
all seen, it was to him a matter of asto- 
nishment, that any gentleman should say, 
that this measure was not necessary for 
the safety of the country. He believed 
it was a measure that would do, as it had 
done, much good to the country ; and he 
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believed that the people wished it to pass 
into a law; not, indeed, to enable minis- 
ters to carry onthe war for the restoration 
of the Bourbons: but to bring about a 
safe and honourable peace. 

Mr. Canning said, that the fallacy of 
Mr. Sheridan, throughout the whole of 
his speech was this—he had confounded, 
the mass of the people of England with 
the objects of this bill; and he had, under | 
that fallacy, argued, that the bill was a 
coercion on the people of England. There 
was no such coercion intended—thank 
God, there was no need; but because 
there was no disposition in the people to 
render such coercion necessary, it did not 
thence follow that there should be no 
such bill as this; for the objects of this 
bill, although few, were nevertheless fit 
objects for the coercion of it, and the 
House would be remiss if they did not 
oe a remedy for the evil, which would 

e felt if such persons were under no re- 
straint. The manner in which his hon. 
friend had quoted the language of the 
learned judge before whom the state trials 
took place, was not intended to have any 
effect, except as a pleasant sally ; in truth, 
he had put into his mouth words which 
that great lawyer never uttered—and yet 
these were the facts, as they were called, 
on which matured sentiments were to be 
set aside, and the good sense of the 
peor carried away. They were to be- 
ieve that a formal acquittal of a person 
charged with a specific crime could not, 
in the nature of things, poe leave 
behind it any suspicion of moral guilt ; 
and all this while we recollected that we 
had but narrowly escaped destruction, 
from the machinations of those very per- 
sons and their associates. His hon. friend 
proceeded to observe, that there was now 
no danger, because what had happened in 
France had opened the eyes of all man- 
kind. If this conviction had taken place, 
how happened it that it did not take 
place sooner? We all knew the pre-emi- 
nence of Buonaparte—few doubted the 
superiority of his talents—none questioned 
that his power was at this hour as great, 
if not greater, than that possessed by any 
otherman; and yet gentlemen who said that 
the eyes of all mankind were now opened 
by what had happened in France, seemed 
to have forgotten the progress of the 
French revolution. What was the great 
evil of the French revolution ?—The fa- 
cility with which ambition might gratify 
itself at the expense of millions of the 
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human race. Were he to define what 
ambition was, he would say it was that 
- quality in the human mind that altered its 
colour as circumstances might alter, but 
whose nature was invariably the same, 
and led to good or to evil according to 
the temper and pursuits of the person 
who possessed it. The ambition in his 
right hon. friend, for instance, led him 
forward in a career of virtue—the ambi- 
tion of a Jacobin was to procure and pre- 
serve power by proscription, by plunder, 
by confiscation, and by death; or by the 
utter destruction of ail establishments, 


civi] or religious; and by the erection of 
in which order was 
buried, and confusion triumphed in the 
Such had been, with various 


that hideous anarch 


ruins. 
shades of difference, the preg, Tider! 
of all the prime actors in the French re- 


volution from La Fayctte to Buonaparté. 
Here Mr. Canning went over all the lead- 


ing actors in the French revolution, as 
Mirabeau, Condorcet, Brissot, Robes- 


pierre, Carnot, Reubel, Barras, &c. giving 


to each appropriate epithets to describe 


the leading features of their character ; 
culiar qua- 


and observed, that all their 
lities were met and blend 

art¢. Why did he mention those things ? 
He mentioned them, to show how very 
slowly the admirers of French principles 
could be brought to see their error—how 
much time it took to convince men of the 
hideous form of what they had originally 
admired as abeauty. He then passed on 
to the observation of Mr. Sheridan, that 
there was a great difference between the 


in Buona- 


peopie of England and the people of 


rance. He admitted there was much, 
but he objected to the argument, because 
it proved too much ; for it proved that no 
provision should be made against the 
wicked if they were few: and to show 
what the contagion of an evil example 
might be, he called the attention of the 
House to the situation of Switzerland, 
where those men who were proverbial for 
mildness, candour, simplicity, and an at- 
tachment to that system of protection to 
persons and property which elevated them 
in the opinion of all who knew them, had 
been made to change, as it were, their 
very nature, and reduce their country to 
a scene of plunder, confiscation, proscrip- 
tion, and bloodshed. Such were the 
effects of listening to a system of Jaco- 
binical reformation, which was another 
name for the destruction of all the esta- 
blishments of the world. But his hon. 
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friend had observed, that we had in this 
country a large volunteer force for the 
protection of our liberties. He admitted 
we had such a force, and he rejoiced in 
it; nor had he the least doubt of its effi- 
cacy, should the season arrive for calling 
it into action; but he hoped the day was 
far off when this country would be obliged 
to military force for the preservation of 
its liberties. For the preservation of our 
civil liberties, the constitution was pro- 
vided with civil arms. He knew it was 
a common parlance that the libertics of 
this country had been sealed with the 
blood of our ancestors. This was not 
true to any considerable extent; for the 
liberties of this country had been secured 
with less bloodshed than that of any other 
country on the face of the globe. It 
was not upon the plain of battle, but 
upon this plain, the floor of that House, 
that the constitution of England had 
triumphed. 

And the question being put, That the 
said bill be now read a sccond time, the 
House divided : 


Tellers. 

Lord Viscount Belgrave - 
Yaas, Sur. Sturges -------s 
Mr. Hobhouse - «- «- « «- - 
Sir Francis Burdett - - - 
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Debate in the Lords on the Habeas Cor- 


NogEs, 


pus Suspension Bill.] Feb. 27. On the 


order of the day for the third reading of 
the bill, 

Lord King said, that he had always 
been taught to look upon the Habeas 
Corpus act as one of the most material 
safeguards of the liberties of the pcople. 
It was the opinion of the most celebrated 
writers, that it ought never to be sus- 
pended but upon occasions of the most 
imminent necessity : those occasions had 
been pointed out, and were, interna] in- 
surrection, or an apprehension of foreign 
invasion. In 1798, when the suspension 
was moved for, ministers had laid before 
the House his majesty’s message, which 
stated the great preparations making by 
the enemy for the invasion of this country, 
and a variety of reasons as to the state of 
the country were then brought forward, a 
shadow of which did not appear to exist 
at present. When the act was moved to 
be suspended, it was upon the report of 
a@ special committee of each ouse, 
which directly stated that an actual con- 
spiracy was then carrying on within the 
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kingdom for the purpose of overturning 
the government. The suspension had 
been continued in 1799, on account 
of the critical situation of Ireland; but 
now their lordships were desired to con- 
tinue it still farther, without any reason 
whatever being adduced. Since the re- 
volution, the Habeas Corpus act had only 
been suspended three times: on account 
of the assassination plot in the reign of 
king William; in 1715, and in 1745; 
the two last being periods of actual rebel- 
lion; but even then, so jealous was par- 
liament of this great -bulwark of our li- 
berties, that they would only consent to 
suspend it for three months. From the 
present mode of proceeding, he began to 
fear that this was only a prelude to mak- 
ing the suspension perpetual. When was 
there a likelihood of putting an end to it? 
If we might believe what had been said in 
another place, not until Jacobinism was 
extinguished. He professed he did not 
understand what was meant by Jacobinism. 
It was a term of abuse judiseriminacely 
thrown on every person who differed in 
sentiment from ministers. If, however, 
there were really 80,000 of these incorri- 
gibles, as had somewhere been said by a 
certain great master of this kind of poli- 
tical arithmetic; and if what had been 
said on another occasion was true, that 
the principles of Jacobinism, once imbibed, 
were never to be eradicated, long indeed, 
he feared, it would be, before this great 
bulwark of our liberties would be restored. 
He condemned the great length of time 
which had elapsed since the imprisonment 
of the 29 persons now immured in different 
gaols, some upwards of two years, with- 
out being brought to trial. He also re- 
probated the sending them from prison to 
pee which operated as a punishment 
efore conviction. 
_ The Earl of Carlisle said, that no man 
more sincerely regarded the Habeas Cor- 
pu act than he did. He revered it as the 

alladium of our liberties, the fortress of 
our freedom, but he did not wish to see it 
made use of as the strong-hold of rebel- 
lion. He, for one, was perfectly ready 
for a limited time, on an ascertained emer- 
gency, to part with all the advantages of 
this great instrument of security of per- 
son, in order to possess its full benefits 
when the danger should have passed 
away. The horrid principles which had 
occasioned the suspension appeared to 
be weakened ; but were not yet extinct. 
He saw no danger in trusting such a 
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ower to ministers, who had used it so 

leniently: That such was the case, was 
evident, from the opinions of the people, 
who had not expressed the smallest dis- 
content at such a power being so en- 
trusted. 

Lord Holland said, that if the legisla- 
ture should continue to act upon the 
principles which the noble earl had ad- 
vanced, we should never again enjoy the 
blessings of liberty. The noble ear! had 
said, that the Habeas Corpus should be 
again suspended because the people made 
no complaints of the manner in which 
ministers had exercised the powers en- 
trusted tothem. As long, then, as the 
country remained in a state of tranquillity, 
the same arguments might be used; and 
if discontents should arise, then it would 
be said that the constitution was in dan- 
ger, and that it was necessary to allow 
persons to be taken up upon suspicion, 
that we might defeat the purposes of the 
seditious. At any rate, as long as the re- 
pee of France subsists, so long the Ha- 

eas Corpus act must be suspended. Was 
it to be borne, that a valuable privilege 
should be for ever withheld from the peo- 
ple without any reason, or for reasons 
completely puerile? When it was allow- 
ed on all hands that nothing but extreme 
necessity could justify the measure pro- 
posed, was it not incumbent to show that 
that necessity existed? But, supposing 
the country was in a very critical state, 
what panied would the present act apply ? 
The only powers it would legally vest in 
government would be, to retain in custody 
those whom they meant to try; but for 
wliose conviction, though there could be 
no doubt of their guilt, sufficient evidence 
could not, at the moment, be obtained ; 
or to retain those in custody, who could 
be easily convicted, but the evidence 
which would be given upon whose trials it 
would be highly impolitic to disclose. If 
ministers had only made use of these 
powers, and if there was a call for the 
measure, he should certainly vote for it ; 
but they had acted on very different prin- 
ciples. Of the seven years of the war, 
the Habeas Corpus act had been suspend- 
ed five; and of the multitudes who had 
been imprisoned in virtue of that suspen- 
sion, few had been brought to trial, and 
only one convicted. Neither was that 
person guilty of treason against this coun- 
try, or connected with any societies, or 
any individuals of consequence, in the 
kingdom. None of his machinations 
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could ever have brought about rebellion 
or insurrection. What harm would have 
followed from his going over to the enemy 
with a paper which was signed by no- 
body? Ought the constitution to be 
suspended for years because O'Coigley 
was condemned? He contended, that 
government had a right to retain in cus- 
tody only those whom they intended to 
try; and he would put it to the con- 
science of their lordships, whether more 
harm would have accrued from bringing 
to trial the twenty-nine persons now in 
gaol, than had accrued from suspending 
the Habeas Corpus act? But it was said 
to be merely used as a measure of pre- 
caution to protect the constitution from 
the evil designs of the many turbulent 
men who longed for its overthrow. The 
rational principles on which the French 
revolution was commenced, the plausible, 
though pernicious doctrines which had 
been professed in its later stages, and the 
splendid success which had attended the 
arms of the republic, might have dazzled 
many, and made some in this country 
long to see the visionary theories of free- 
dom reduced to practice. But was it not 
likewise probable that the horrid crimes 
which had been committed in the name 
of liberty, and the final subjugation of 
France to a military government, had 
made many incline to arbitrary power, 
and adopt tory and high church princi- 
pics, who were formerly animated with a 

atred to slavery? It was one of the 
great evils of the French revolution that 
it had brought the cause of freedom into 
discredit; and there could be no doubt 
that the ancient spirit of Britons had been 
nearly abandoned, since they had patient- 
ly borne the most alarming abridgment of 
their privileges, and the most flagrant in- 
fringement on their rights. If one set of 
causes had operated, why might not ano- 
ther? ‘The prerogative had less to fear 
at present from the encroachments of the 
people, than at any former period. Much 
had been said of the leniency with which 
government had exercised its powers. 
He was old fashioned enough to think 
that the good treatment of the subject 
should not be at the discretion of any indi- 
viduals, but should be secured to him by 
Jaw. ‘The imprisonment even of twenty- 
nine persons was no strong mark of le- 
niency. He should like to Leow whether 
they were kept in custody to be tried, or 
merely to deprive them of their freedom, 
and to punish them for their supposed of- 
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fences. But, granting that the conduct 
of ministers had been mild and lenient, 
yet to keep up a notion that security was 
owing not to the protection of the law, 
but to the mercy of a few individuals, 
must be attended with the most fatal 
consequences. Men, in ceasing to owe 
obligations to the constitution, must lose 
all affection for it, and see without regrct 
another erected in its stcad. Judge 
Blackstone had recommended, that we 
should surrender our liberties for a while 
in order to secure them for ever; but he 
had added, that the occasion should be 
urgent indeed, and that even then we 
should not consent to part for any length 
of time with the Palladium of the consti- 
tution. 

Lord Eldon* said, that the noble lord had 
argued, that there was only one solitary 
conviction, and that in that person’s case 
there was no treason produced against 
this country. But the fact was, that the 
person convicted was proved to have 
been planning, with disaffected bodies of 
men in this country, the destruction of 
the British interest in Ireland ; and surely 
the noble lord need not be told, that a 

erson attempting to sever the crown of 

reland from that of England, was guilty 
of an overt act of treason. The noble 
lord had argued, that none should be ap- 
prehended but such as could be brought 
to trial; but he should know, that cases 
might occur, in which for want of two 
witnesses, persons could not be legally 
convicted, though no doubt remained of 
their guilt. But would the noble lord say 
because in this country a person could 
not be put upon his trial for high treason 
without the testimony of two witnesses, 
that therefore no danger existed? With 
regard to what had passed at Maidstone, 
would the noble lord argue, that, because 
sufficient legal proof could only be 
brought against one of the men who were 
put upon their trial, the legislature should 
not have endeavoured to prevent the mis- 
chief? He would venture to say, that to 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act was owing the preservation of the 
crown in the house of Hanover; and that 
by it late and former conspiracies had been 
broken to pieces. 


The House divided : Contents 30: Notes 
Contents, 3. 


* Sir John Scott; created baron Eldon, 
July 18, 1799. 
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Proceedings in the Commons respecting 
the Deficiency of the last Crop of Grain. ] 
Feb. 18. The House having resolved it- 
self into.a Committee on the Report res- 
pecting the Assize of Bread, and the De- 
ficiency of the last crop of Grain, [See 
p- 1403.] 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that there was 
ane proposition which he wished to sub- 
mit to the committee ; but beforehe made 
_it, he would offer a few observations upon 
the state of the country at the present 
time. The origin of this committee was 
-certainly to be found in governor Pow- 
nall’s bill ;* but even in 1773, the pro- 
. moters of that bill were of the same opi- 
‘nion which the best informed men now 
entertained, namely, that little relief 
could be obtained in a time of scarcity by 
interfering with the conduct of millers, or 
subjecting them to different regulations 
from those which new directed them. 
There was but oae proposition which be 
had new to make. He thought that this 
was a subject on which little could be 
done by measures of legislation, on which 
much.more might be expected from the 
private influence of geatlemen, by exam- 
ple in their own families, and by recom- 
mendation to others, than by any proceed- 
ings of parliament. Upon the subject of 
the present scarcity, there was one argu- 
ment which had often been used by gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House; 
namely, that the war was the cause of the 
present scarcity. Did gentlemen mean by 
euch an assertion that the state of hostili- 
ties in which we were placed with some 
couatries in Europe,  drte ena the im- 
portation of grain which otherwise might 
have been imported into this country ? Or 
did they mean that the war increased the 
consumption of corn in the country? 
As to the supposition that the war pre- 
vented the importation of corn, it was a 
known fact, that the average importation 
for the last seven years was as high as 
that of any preceding period. In 1796, 
the importation was greater than was ever 
known before: and amounted to nearly 
900,000 quarters of grain. The war, 
then, could have no direct influence in 
preventing the importation of corn. But 
rt aight be eaid, that it operated by an in- 
direct influence, that it prevented us from 
importing corn from countries where we 
could be supplied, because with these 
‘Countries we were in a state of hostility. 


* See Vol. 17, p. 697, 
[ VOL. XXXIV. ] 
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The fact was, that it was from the Baltie, 
and from America, that we received in 
ordinary the supplies of grain which the 
country required. Before the war, 
France did not grow any considerable 
quantity of grain above that which she 
consumed; and the produce of the Ne- 
therlands was consumed by the inhabitants, 
by the United Provinces, and by the pee- 
ple in the less tertile districts upon the 
Rhine. The present scarcity was cer- 
tainly alarming ; but the danger was much 
exaggerated. This might be proved by 
the statement of a few circumstances. 
The consumption of grain in the country 
must be estimated from the number of 
the consumers, avd the amount of the 
consumption of each individual. The 
number of consumers of wheaten bread 
depended much upon the abundance of 
the crop, and the consequent price ef 
wheaten bread. On an average, one third 
of the people did not consume wheaten 
bread, A great majority of the people in 
Scotland, Westmorland, Cumberland, 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, part of 
Lancashire, of Wales, Cornwall, and the 
northern parts of Devonshire, consumed 
bread made of oats, barley, and other 
grain. Now, as to the quantity of wheat 
consumed, a quarter of wheat in the year 
for each man was the general calculation. 
This allowance would require between 
eight and nine millions of quarters, to 
supply this country for a year. The 
produce of the country varied in drier- 
ent years; but the average compu- 
tation between very high and very low 
seasons might come nearest the truth. 
This average did not feed the country; 
for the average importation for several 
years back might be estimated at one 
twentieth of the whole consumption. The 
deficiency of the late crop might be es- 
timated at one third of the usual crop, 
which must be added to the one twentieth _ 
usually imported, in order to estimate 
what importation would be necessary this 
season. It must, however, be considered, 
that there was in the country a stock in 
hand from the preceding harvest sufficient 
to supply one inonth. But if we also take 
the foreign corn in the country at the 
same period, there was certainly much 
more than would be consumed in a month. 
Considering all these circumstances, the 
probable amount of the importation ne-. 
cessary this season, would be aboat 
600,000 quarters of wheat; whereas in 
1796 the importation was more than 
[5 C] 
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800,000 quarters. The millers and others 
skilled in the subject, had recommended 
some regulations as to the use of new 
bread; and had computed, that by such 
regulations there might be a saving of 
one fortnight of the whole consumption. 
It had also been stated, that millers, when 
the price of grain was high, and conse- 
quent y when bread was dear, extracted 
rom the grain a greater quantity of flour 
than they did at other times. This would 
ford a second saving. A third would arise 
from the use of substitutes for bread. As 
the price of grain, even in those countries 
from which we could receive a supply was 
high, it was to be feared that the high 
pure of grain in this country was inevita- 
le; but from a review of all the circum- 
stances, it might be collected, that there 
was no real danger of scarcity. Jt was 
clear, that this country did not feed itself. 
For several years back, the importation of 
grain had amounted annually to 400,000 
quarters. This might appear strange 
when we recollected the vast sums ex- 
pended in bounties for the exportation of 
ain. So late as the administration of 
r. Pelham, not less than 500,000/. were 
stated to be paid annually in bounties on 
the exportation of grain. What had caused 
the difference? Had the agriculture of the 
country diminished? No; the improve- 
ment of our agriculture had kept pace 
during this disastrous war, as some gen- 
tlemen had called it, with the increase of 
our trade, the extension of our commerce 
and the augmentation of our power. The 
inclosure of waste lands had certainly 
. been one principal means of improving 
. the agriculture of the country. Now, du- 
ying seven years of the most prosperous 
peace that this country ever enjoyed, the 
number of inclosure bills which passed the 
- House amounted to 227. Whereas, du- 
tng the last seven years of war, the num- 
ber had been 479. Let us also attend to 
the improvement which had taken place 
in husbandry. This could not be doubted 
to have taken place in many districts, 
particularly in the low lands of Scotland, 
_and in the border counties. If, then, the 
- agriculture of the country had kept pace 
in improvement with its trade and com- 
merce, why had such a change taken place 
.in the adequacy of the produce of the 
‘ Country to the support of its inhabitants ? 
- It must be imputed solely to the immense 
tacrease of population, and to the increased 
censumption of the dividual inhabitants, 
m consequence of their increased wealth. 
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There never was am iostance of a highly 
flourishing state, which had attained the 
period of its grandeur, producing enough 
to maintain its inhabitants. If we looked 
back to the republic of Rome, we should 
find this observation confirmed. As soon 
as it attained power and greatness, it was 
objiged to have recourse to other coun-— 
tries for supplies of grain. Sicily was its 
first granary, and afterwards Egypt. The 
cropthen, in this country, was not suff- 
cient for the supply of its inhabitants: 
and when this sad the ordinary importa- 
tion failed, the best methed that could be 
adopted was, the use of substitutes. It was 
indeed difficult to intreduce them. It was 
difficult to change old habits; but for 
such a purpose the attempt ought to be 
made. If this plan were adopted, this 
country contained in itself the means ef 
feeding its inhabitants. At present the 
method of feeding it was not the most 
economical. Great economy might be 
Introduced, and eve oh would re- 
joice, that by the efforts of individaals 
(and it is but respectful to mention the 
name of count Rumford) this economy 
was already reduced by many to practice. 
It appeared from his calculations and 
Statements, that one third more suste- 
nance might be derived from many arti- 
cles of provision, without abridging the 
luxuries of tbe rich than was uecaily rawn 
from them. The use of substitutes was 
particularly to be recommended io chari- 
ties and in parochial relief. This would be 
one means of introducing them; and 
though their general introduction might 
not be effected at once, yet it must be re- 
collected that this was not the first year of 
scarcity that we had felt; that it would 
not be the last: that within these five 
years it was the second time that a scar- 
city had oceurred. Thus it appeared, 
that though mclosures had been going on 
rapidly, and agriculture bad been improv- 
ing, thetincrease of population had out ren 
thefts. The noble lord then moved, ** That 
leave be given to bring in a bill to prohi- 
bit any person or persons from selling, or 
offering for sale, any bread which has not 
been baked for a certain number ofhoars.” 

Mr. Hobhouse was glad that this sub- 
ject had at last been taken into considera- 
tion. He admitted that the scarcity was 
principally to be attributed to the def- 
ciency of the crops, but insisted that the 
war not only increased consumption, but 
cut off some of the means of supply, by 
shutting many of the posts of Europe 
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against us, and rendered every article of 
import dearer, by the advanced price of 
freight and insurance. With respect to 
the proposed remedy, he approved it, as 
far as it went, and was glad to hear that 
some others were in contemplation. He 
thought, however, that little could be ex- 
pected from positive laws, and that more 


was to be done by exhortation, by ex- 
ample, and by charity properly dis- 
tributed. He had no doubt that the 


effluent would exert themselves upon the 
present trying occasion. He would him- 
self make every effort. 

The Speaker said, he found it stated in 
the report of 1795, on the testimony of a 
miller, that excellent bread might be 
made of the whole wheat, without taking 
away any of the bran: for he had him- 
self seen bread made of that kind. 
He had now to state, on the authority of 
@ person, to whose excmplary life he 
owed the first of all obligations, that the 
best bread was made of the entire 
‘wheat. On mentioning the different classes 
into which the ancients divided their 
bread, he said, that the first was made 
of the finest flour; the second was a 
mixture of that flour with the pollard ; 
and the third class was the whole 
flour with the bran: that, of those three 
kinds of breads, the first and second 
seemed to have been little used ; but that 
the third sort was in general use, from its 
excellent effects. On expcriment, it was 
found by chemists that this sort contained 
a vast quantity of essential oil; and in 
this consisted the true spirit of the wheat: 
not that which was fiery and caused fer- 
mentation, but that which was mild and 
nutricious. It was also proved that 
damaged wheat might be amended by a 
commixture with good. The cuitivation 
of potatoes ought to be encouraged. 
This might be brought into consump- 
tion about July and August, and might 
fill up the time between the old and 
new harvest. He next alluded to the pise 
of butchers’ meat. From the lower parts 
ef the country, which had been flooded 
from the continual rains, great quantities 
of cattle were destroyed and sent up ear! 
to market; in order to remedy that sail, 
he wished the country to get a little re- 
pose. This might be done by the use of 
swine, the increase of which he recom- 
meaded. He would also recommend the 
importation of rice. This was a food 
suitable to sedentary persons, and might 
be sold for three-halfpence the pound. 
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He made a handsome panegyric on the 
liberality of the country, which had so 
generously come forward in relief of the 
poor. The different classes were more 
nearly linked together; and the poor 
were now taughitto consider those as their 
friends and benefactors, whom they re- 
garded before with an invidious and angry 


eye. 

Mr. W. Bird thought that the noble 
lord went too far in saying that any man 
who connected the war and the scarcity 
together, was no good aubiece He, for 
one, must be of opinion, that though the 
war was not the cause of the scarcity, it 
had occasioned the continuance of that 
scarcity. As we could not depend upon 
a large supply from abroad, it behoved us 
to decrease the consumption of corn. He 
thought it little better than a mockery, 
merely to recommend the use of stale 
bread, and that the rich should not distri- 
bute their charity to the poor in bread. For 
his part, it was not the poor whom he 
wished to see deprived of the use of 
bread; he would rather recommend a 
saving in this article to the rich, who 
abounded in superfluities. Let the rich 
but deny themselves this supply for a 
month or two, and they would serve the 
poor effectually, and bring down the 
blessings of thousands upon them. 

Mr. hrs aa said, it appeared to 
him, that if the whole grain were used, if 
not universally, yet in part, it would serve 
to lengthen out the supply. He also 
thought, that the legislature were war- 
ranted in interfering, and particularly 
that in all parochial relief of bread of 
flour, it should consist only of that made 
of the whole grain. He did not believe 
that the scarcity arose from the war, or 
from any increase of population, but that 
it was owing to the unfavourable season. 
There were various sources whence the 
country might look for supplies. The first 
of these was importation. Although no 
one ought to speak slightly of the supply 
to be derived from importation, yet the 
means of relief now proposed were as 
likely to be beneficial as that to be derived 
from importation, Another mode of 
ceconomy was, that of bringing animal 
food in the shape of soup into more ge- 
neral use. Economy in the use of flour, 
was required in those shaps in which rolls, 
fancy biscuits, &c., were displayed. If the 
use of oats were prohibited, except for the 
food of man (allowing for the demand that 
would be made for the cavalry, mail-coach 
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horses, &c.) this would go a great way to proper to make a great and timely re- 
substitute plenty for scarcity. The annual ;daction in the consumption of wheat 
consumption of oats was computed atten | within their respective families. It 
millions of quarters. One ample source | would be seen in the report of the Com- 
of supply was our fisheries. Vast quanti- | mons, that persons conversant tn the sub- 
ties of herrings were caught. There was | ject, estimate the last year’s produce at 
also the mackarel fishery on the coasts of | little more than half a crop. The same 
Cornwall, which might be carried to a/ persons estimate that the stock in hand 
prodigious extent; and if proper encou- | at the period of the last harvest might be 
ragement were given for the catching, | equal, at the utmost, to two months con- 
curing, and bringing to market, these ; sumption. It would also be found m the 
various sorts of fish, the greatest advan- ; evidence, that barley and oats, from which 
tages would result to the community. | great aid had been derived in the emer- 
He understood also from Mr. Arthur, gency of 1796, were at present scarce 
Young that early potatoes and beansjand high priced. The only resources 
might be brought into use in the month | against such a deficiency were an in- 


of June; and a few thousands granted in 
poe for the growth of them would 
ring to market a vast quantity. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
The blank for specifying the number of 
hours was filled up with “ twenty-four.” 
The bill went through all its stages on 
the following day. | 


Proceedings in the Lords relative to the 
Deficiency of the last Crop of Grain.] 
Feb. 14. Lord Auckland said, it was in 
the recollection of all, that a long succes- 
sion of wet weather had prevailed through 
the whole of the last summer. It was also 
well known that the actual prices of every 
Kind of grain were high, andincreasing. The 
House of Commons had thought proper to 
enter into an investigation, both as to the 
hature of the evil, and the best mode of 
alleviating it. Their committee had just 
made a report, accompanied by an inte- 
resting statement of evidence. It was his 
object, in the first place, to put their lord- 
ships in possession of that report. With 
this view he intended to move the appoint- , 
ment of a committee, and then to send a 
_ Message to the Commons, requesting a 
copy of the report in question. ‘The com- 
mittee thus opened, would be ready for 
any investigation that circumstances might 
make expedient. Generally speaking, he 
had little hope of public advantage from 
parliamentary interference with the pro- 
* duce and distribution of the necessaries of 
life. On the other hand, he was not so 
attached to bookish systems, and to the 
cold principles of political economy, as 
to presume that it could be practicable, 
or indeed desirable, to keep a subject of 
national anxiety from the cognizance of 
the guardians of the nation. Certainly, 
much benefit miyht result from their 
lordships example, if they should think 


creased importation, and a decrvased 
consumption. From every account that 
he had seen from foreign countries, we 
must not expect to obtain between the 
period of the last and next harvest 3 
larger quantity than 660,000 quarters; 
being about one-twelfth part of our an- 
nual average consumption. The remaining 
deficiency could only be supplied by a 
diminution in our consumption. Such a 
diminution would be forced to a certain 
degree by the natural effect of high prices, 
and also by the partial or occasional want 
of grain in some districts to supply the 
usual demand. It could not, however, be 
doubted, that in private families better 
circumstanced than the labouring classes, 
and possessing various kinds of nourish- 
ment, @ reduction in the use of bread 
might be made to the extent of a fourth, 
or perhaps of a third, and with little in- 
convenience. There were in the kingdom 
above 700,000 houses which paid assessed 
taxes. Ifa considerable proportion of 
these houses could be induced to adopt the 
measure of reduction, the effect wou!d be 
great, and might avert a calamity, to the 
mere possibility of which every provident 
mind must look forward with uneasincss. 
—His lordship then moved, * That all 
the Lords who have been present this ses- 
sion be appointed a Committee to consiiler 
the most effectual means of remedying 
any inconvenience which may arise from 
the Deficiency of the last Crup of Grain, 
and report to the House.” 

The motion was agreed to, and a Mes- 
sage was sent to the Commons to request 8 
copy of their Report. 


Feb. 20. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
addressed the House at some length on the 
scarcity of corn. The venerable prelate 
took a general view of the subject, and 
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lamented in feeling terms the inconve- 
niences and distresses whieh the lewer 
orders of society must unavoidably suffer. 
He dwelt upon the great effeet which the 
examples of those in higher stations must 
have on persons of the above descriptions ; 
and it was strongly incumbent upon them, 
and more especially on the legislators of 
the country, to strain every nerve to meet 
the evil, and make it bear as lightly as 

ossible upon the shoulders of the poor. 

e did not recommend a direct legislative 
interference on the present occasion, but 
spoke highly in approbation of the good 
effects of solemn engagements made, and 
strictly adhered to, by different bodies of 
men, with a view to diminish the consump- 
tion of flour, and promote the use of ap- 
proved substitutes for that article in their 
respective families. So strongly was he 
impressed with this conviction, that he 
would then propose a set of resolutions, 
forming an Agreement to be signed by 
such of their lordships as approved the 
idea, to carry certain measures into eect, 
tending to diminish the use of flour, &c. 
in their respective families—He then 
moved, 

‘¢ That, in consequence of the high 
price and deficient supply of wheat und 
other grain, it is expedient to adopt such 
measures as mify be practicable for di- 
minishing the consumption thereof during 
the continuance of the present pressure, 
and for introducing the use of such articles 
as may conveniently be substituted in the 
place thereof: 

‘‘ That the Agreement hereunto sub- 
joined be engrossed, and Jaid upon the 
table of this House, in order to be sub- 
scribed by any lord of this House who 
shalf think fit to subscribe the same him- 
sclf, or in his name by any other lord: 

*‘ In consequence of the bigh price of 
grain, and the evils arising therefrom, we 
the undersigned, agree, that until the 
tenth day of October next we will not 
consume, nor permit to be consumed in 
any week within our respective families. 
more wheaten bread than ia the propor- 
tion of one quarten loaf for each of the 
individuals of whom our said families 
may be composed; and, also, that, durin 
the same period, we will discontinue, and 
cause to be discontinued within our said 
families, all pastry.” 

The Ear] of Darnley said, he could not 
consider the proposition of the right re- 
verend prelate, however well intended, as 
likely to be of the least efficiency ; indecd, 
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he was persuaded that all legislative inter- 
ference upon such subjeets was mure 
likely to do harm than good. He had not 
been in the House a few days ago, when 
a noble lord if Auckland) had sounded the 
trumpet of alarm upon the apprehended 
scarcity of wheat, and wheat our, That 
noble lord had made the report of the 
committee of the House of Commons re- 
specting bread, corn, &c. the ground of 
his argument, and had thence very incau- 
tiously declared, that the crops of the last 
harvest had failed to an extent, far ex. 
ceeding what would be found to be the 
case. With regard to the report, it rested 
entirely on the testimony of two of the 
persons examined before the committee, 
one of them, Mr. Arthur Young, the other, 
Mr. Claude Scott, an eminent corn-factor. 
Now, he could not help thinking, from 
what had come within his own personal 
knowledge, that Mr. Young was extremely 
mistaken, not only in stating the defi- 
ciency of the last crop to amount to more 
than one-third, and in some cases to half 
of the average produce, but also in hig 
asserting that something between twenty- 
two and twenty-four bushels, was an 
accurate computation of an average crop. 
Surely, before the whole country was 
to be told that the scarcity was so 
great, that there was every reason to 
dread a famine, the fact should not de- 
pend solely on the testimony of two wit- 
nesses, and one of them himself q corn- 
factor, and consequently not to be sup- 
posed free from prejudices. In the county 
of Kent, he did not believe the crops had 
falten short in any thing like the propor- 
tion stated. With regard to the propo- 
sition of the right reverend prelate, they 
appeared to him to be inefticient to do 
any good; on the contrary, they would 
tend to occasion an artificial scarcity, and 
raise the price, which was always the case 
when parliament interfered in such matters. 
What had been done in the winter of 
1795, when a similar agreement as that 
now proposed had been entered into, in- 
stead of having any good consequences, 
had produced a very unfavourable opera- 
tion. If the House now came into the 
agreement, the probable effect would be, 
that it would influence the farmer, in ex- 
pectation of higher prices, to withhold his 
wheat from the market, and bread would 
be still dearer than it was at present. If 
parliament interfered at -all, they ought 
to do something still more effectual; but 
the first olind of it should be evidence 
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given at the bar of the House, and in that 
case he had little doubt but it would be 
found that the real scarcity was nothing 
near so great as it was represented to be 
in the report. He therefore moved the 
order of the day. 

The Earl of Liverpool agreed, that any 
legislative act, made by way of inter- 
ference in an exigency of this nature, 
might be attended with mischievous con- 
sequences; but he could not conceive 
that the report of the House of Commons, 
on the evidence of two gentlemen whose 
characters stood so high in the world, could 
be attended with any such consequences. 
He thought the right reverend prelate de- 
served the thanks of the country for his 
early interference. The prices of wheat 
had risen rapidly. The calamity uofor- 
tunately existed, and ought to be met by 
every means in our power as speedily as 
possible. At the same time he was free 
to confess, that the danger secmed to be 
exaggerated. 

Lord Auckland said, that the noble 
baron accused him of having, on a former 
day, sounded the trumpet of alarm upon 
the momentous question of the deficiency 
of grain. He would answer to the accu- 
sation, that if he had sounded the trumpet 
of truth, he had discharged a sacred duty 
to his countrymen ; and certainly he would 
not be discouraged by the admonitions of 
those who were persuading themselves, 
and were endeavouring to persuade others, 
to go forwards towards a precipice with a 
thoughtless step, and with closed eyes. 
Parliamentary reasons and silence were, 
in some cases, neither desirable nor pos- 
sible under such a constitution as ours. 
It was, however, an entire mistake to sup- 
pose, that when he first mentioned this 
subject to the House a few days before, 
be had expressed any opinion as to the 
specific failure of the last crops. He had 
merely adverted to the evidence stated in 
the report of the Commons, according to 
which the deficiency had been from one- 
third to one-half below an average crop. 
It might be true, that an alarm respecting 
the supposed insufficiency of crops might 
create an increase of price, and it was 
also true that high prices were in them- 
selves an evil. But if it should appear in 
the result, that the high prices were 
founded in real scarcity, how infinitely 
fortunate, would it be, that a timely alarm 
had been given? Such an alarm might 
prevent the suspicion of artificial scarcity, 
and all the popular excesses which were 
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often occasioned by such suspicions. Bat, 
above all things, it would promote that 
disposition to economy which the resolu- 
tions proposed by his venerable relation 
were meant to make efficient. It was a 
short-sighted objection to those resolu- 
tions, that their impression on the public 
mind might tend to increase the bigh 
rices of grain, the scarcity of which some 
individuals were pleased to consider as in 
a great degree artificial. Why they should 
so consider it in opposition to their own 
recollection of a Summer and Autumn wet 
and unfavourable almost beyond example, 
he would not discuss. He would only 
remark, that when the incredulity of noble 
lords, under the circumstances just de- 
scribed, was made the motion for reject- 
ing all precautions against a calamity 
at least very possible, it reminded him of 
an anecdote which he believed might be 
found in the Spectator. ‘“ How much 
wiser am I than you?” says a thoughtless 
profligate to a good bishop: ‘I enjoy all 
the gratifications and pleasures of my pre- 
sent existence without limit and without 
restraint; because I do not believe that 
there is a future state.” ‘* Young man,” 
replies the bishop, “I pursue the conduct 
which my firm sarah of a future day 
of judgment enforces on me. If my creed 
should be ill-founded, I shall, at the worst, 
have made no sacrifices that are not amply 
compensated by conscious rectitude, and 
by the self-satisfaction attendant on virtue 
and on religion. But if you should be 
mistaken in your pretended incredulity, 
the consequence will be most terrible to 
you.”’?——Lord Auckland next adverted to 
some remarks which had been made by 
lord Liverpool, not as objections to the 
proposed resolutions, but with a wish to 
ascertain their practicability. It was 
meant, he said, by recommendation and 
example to induce tbe high and middle 
classes to diminish the use of bread in 
their families, not in a vague and fallacious 
proportion below the ordinary consump- 
tion, but a limited and specified quantity. 
On a full inquiry there was reason to 
believe, that in times of plenty the ordi- 
n consumption, exclusive of try, 
and of waste in many ways, was ut a 
quartern loaf and a half quartern loaf per 
week for each individual, or nearly fifteen 
ounces per day. It was now pro 
that, till the next harvest, the families of 
the classes above-mentioned should con- 
sume only one quartern loaf (sixty-nine 
ounces) per week for each individual, be- 
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ing at the rate of about ten ounces per 
day. In all families above the labourin 

classes, this reduction would be practi- 
cable. To this it was proposed to add 
the discontinuance of all pastry. In many 
families these reductions would be more 
than a half of the ordinary consumption ; 
he would, however, suppose it to be only 
a third.—Considerable aid might be ex- 
pected from other countries: not, how- 
ever, to the extent which some persons 
supposed. Least of all, could much be 
attainable from France, even if the inter- 
course were open. It was well known that 
in times of peace and of good harvests, 
France never had produced sufficient for 
her own consumption. M. Necker had 
explained this circumstance with much 
detail and accuracy. His countrymen 
would find their best and surest supply 
in their own resources, and most particu- 
‘larly by reducing their consumption con- 
formably to the resolutions proposed. __. 

The Earl of Suffolk said, that the mag- 
nitude of the evil might be estimated b 
the enormous price of wheat. It was their 
duty to promote every means of abridg- 
ing the consumption. He wondered that 
among the various substitutes proposed, 
that of rice was not pre-eminently held 
fourth. One-third of the inhabitants of 
one quarter of the world subsisted on that 
vegetable alone. Rice, when mixed with 
flour, afforded a good and palatable bread. 
Proper substitutes should be one of the 
objects of inquiry. Indeed, if ample pre- 
miums were held out for the suggestion 
of substitutes, it might be beneficial, as 
the evil was not only a present, but a 
growing one. There were great and ex- 
tensive tracts of land in various parts of 
the kingdom, lying unproductive, the cul- 
tivation of which would be attended with 
the red Ha effects. 

The Bishop of Durham spoke highly in 
eommendation of the plan migeened by 
the venerable prelate. He thought it must 
be attended with the best effects, as the 
Jower orders of the people naturally looked 
up to the example of the higher ; and were 
suck s model adopted by the latter, it 
_ would prove that they were determined 
not to indulge in the luxuries of life, to 
- the injury of the poor. The retrenchment 
- should not be confined to the article of 
bread. There were a variety of luxuries, 
- which at such times ought to be laid aside 
. by the herige for the accommodation 
and comfort of the poor. , 

Lord Grenville agreed in the impolicy 
& 
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of proposing compulsory measures in such 
cases as the present. The propositions 
alluded to might be attended with gocd 
effects; and he believed, that but one sen- 
timent pervaded the House, which was, 
by every proper and effectual means to 
avert the threatened calamity ; at the same 
time he thought that frequent and public 
agitations of the subject would rather tend 
to increase than to lessen the evil; as 
promoting the discussion, they would not 
remain in the eituation from which the 
set out, but be drawn into a worse; rt 
must, by creating an unnecessary degree 
of alarm, increase the existing distress. 
The plan in question was in pee little 
different from that suggested three or four 
years ago. There was one point, how- 
ever, that transpired in the course of the 
debate, which he could not pass over, 
namely, that it was necessary by such pro- — 
ceedings as these, to evince to the lower, 
that the higher orders of society felt for, 
and were determined to alleviate their 
distresses. Happily this was not neces- 
sary, as there existed in this country a 
union of interest, an intimacy of connec- 
tion, between all orders of society, that 
had convinced all that their interests and 
happiness were founded on the same 
basis, and were to be promoted by the 
same means. Such a calamity as the pre- 
sent was felt more or less by every mem- 
ber of the community. 

The Earl of Romney thought the scar- 
city was not so great as was imagined. 
In Kent the harvest had not failed, though 
the crops might not have turned out as 
large us those of 1798. He believed that 
the scarcity was artificial, and that at this 
moment there were many granaries and 
large warehouses full of wheat on the 
banks of the Thames, the owners of which 
held them back from the market, in hopes 
of the price rising still higher. e 
thought the report superficial and in- 
adequate, and that the committee ought 
to have carried their enquiries much 
farther. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that although 
he continued of the same opinion, he 
should withdraw his motion for the order 
of the day. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he ap- 

roved of the measure brought forward, 
if some of the terms were 80 altered as to 
make it appear the proposition and agree- 
ment of those noble lords who signed it. 
He then took notice of the report-of the 
Commons, and was by no means satisfied 
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with its being founded on the opinions of 
two gentlemen only. That was not the 
best evidence which might have been 
obtained. In the course of the last twenty- 
five years he had had many opportunities 
Of investigating the average price of corn 
and other provisions, and he bad found, as 
well from those as from the opinion of 
one of the greatest men this country had 
produced (Mr. Burke), that the average 
produce of corn, take the whole country 
throughout, was not more than twenty 
bushels an acre. 

The Kesolution and Agreement were 
then carried; and a message was ordered 
be sent to the Commons to acquaint them 
therewith. 


Feb. 27. The Earl of Darnicy rose to 
confirm and illustrate the position laid 
down by him, on the 20th, that the scar- 
tity of grain was greatly exaggerated, 
and that the alarm that had been sounded 
on that subject was not only unfounded, 
but likely to prove highly detrimental to 
the public. After producing a variety 
of authorities, from gentlemen farmers, 
stewards, and surveyors of estates, and 
others, his lordship concluded thus :—And 
now, having, as I trust, proved that my 
former statement was neither made lightly, 
nor without foundation, [ should betray 
my duty to my country, if I did not 
strongly express my disapprobation of 
the exagecrated statements of distress 
and approaching famine, which have been 
conveyed to the public by the report of 
the committee of the House of Commons, 
and by speeches inthis House founded on 
that teport, which, though calculated, in 
my opinion, to do infinite mischief, rest 
upon no better foundation than the evi- 
dence of Mr. Claude Scott and Mr. 
Arthur Young. Some noble lords appear 
forward to take credit to themselves for 
having sounded this alarm, and especially 
one (lord Auckland), who, on a former 
occasion, when I ventured to give my 
Opinion in opposition to his, appeared to 
assunre much merit for those strong state- 
ments of impending famine, with which 
he intredaced this subject to the House, 
because, as he alleged, they were founded 
in truth, Now to admit, foe the sake of 
the argument, that these dismal forebod- 
ings were really founded in fact, does that 
noble tord think, that, in holding up this 
frightful spectacle to public view, he acts 
with policy, with wisdom, er even with 
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affrighted people of this comntry, that the 
stock of corn at present on hand is not 
sufficient to support them till the next 
harvest, without at the same time being 
oint out to them any effectual 
means obviating the evil, surely it 
would have been more consistent with 
humanity, to have remained. silent, at 
least till such a remedy could be found. 
But instead of remedying, 1 contend, 
that what you have done must inevitably 
increase the evil, inasmuch as it must 
tempt all persons, who have corn in their 
ssession, to withhold it from market, in 
pes of a better price, which you have 
told them they have so much reason to 
expect. But if, as I trust I have proved, 
the alarm is not founded on fact, I fiad it 
difficult to express, in terms sufficiently 
strong, my opinion of those who lightly, 
and without sufficient proof, bring forward 
to public view the hideous spectre of 
famine, which they fancy is approaching, 
and by sounding their boasted trumpet of 
alarm, proclaim to the people of England, 
that much as they may now suffer by the 
high price of bread, they must soon ex- 
ect to suffer much more, and probably 
ave none to eat. They remind me of 
those magnificent lines of Virgil, wherein 
he describes the fury of Discord raising 
her tremendous voice, and terrifying all 
the surrounding nations, of Italy by the 
dreadful eound : 


“At seva 2 speculis tempus dea nacta no- 
cendl, 

Tartaream intendit vocem ; qua protinus omne 

Contremuit nemus, et silvz intonuere pro- 
funde. 

Audit et Triviz long lacus, audiit amnis 

Sulfurei Nar albus aqua, fontesque Velini.” 


The trumpet of approaching famine 
(sounded, as I contend, without reason ) 
has been heard from the Orkneys to the 
Land’s End. The inhabitants of the whole 
island bave been terrifted with it; and 
mothers who, at the present price of the 
necessaries of life, Gnd i difficult to maia- 
taia their children, tremble at the ap- 
proach of much greater distress, which 
you have taught them to expect. Bat 
those who have dene this say it is wah the 
best intentions, and with a view of reme- 
dying the evil. They thmk they have 
discharged their duty, by publicly making 
such statements; and for this I am ready 
to give them fall credit. Qn the other 
hand, however, I ¢hmk I harc discharged 


humanity ? Instead ef proclaiming to the | mine, by endeavouring to cendute them; 
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and I feave your lordships and the public 
to judge between us. 


Earl Stanhope’s Motion for an Address 
to enter into Negotiations for Peace with 
France.] Feb. 20. Earl Stanhope said :— 
My lords; not having for several years 
troubled your lordships with my senti- 
ments on public affairs, I consider it to 
be my duty, in the present alarming si- 
tuation of the country, to suggest to your 
lordships why you ought, and how you 
might put an end to the war. I have to 
regret, that the honest, and, I trust, judi- 
cious advice I gave early in the war, did 


not at that time meet your lordship's ap-: 


probation. If I can prove that the dan- 
ger arising from a continuance of the war 
is greater than any that can be reasonavly 
jmagined in putting an end to it—if I can 
satisfy your lordships’ that there would be 
an advantage arising from peace, which 
it will be impossible to obtain by continu- 
ing the contest—if I can prove that 
vou are wasting your resources, even if 
the war was in certain respects proper, 
faster than the French republic is wasting 
her’s—I flatter myself I shall have your 
lordships support. My lords, there is 
one topic so important, that I cannot 
wave the discussion of it—I mean the 
subject of finance. Ihave in my hand a 
pamphlet published by Mr. Rose, the 
secretary of the Treasury, stating a great 
number of items, several of which I dis- 
approve, but every one of which I will 
take, so that we shall not have the dcbate 
diverted from the principle to detail. 
The items stated by Mr. Rose I have en- 
deavowred to bring to a point, the better 
to enable your lordships to understand 
them. If ministers shall object to any of 
the items of the secretary of the treasury, 
it will be a difference of opinion between 
ministers and George Rose, and not be- 
tween Ministers and citizen Stanhope. 
My lords, the melancholy fact proved by 
this book is, that the expenses of the 
country, after the war, supposing its 
immediate termination to take place, 
would amount to 44,354,CO0/. per annum. 
The items are as follow: 


¥otal Annual Produce of the Land which can 
_ be taxed. 

Landlords rents +++++++++++2%0%+20,000,000 
Tenants profits cocssssecseevees 6,000,000 
Mines, navigation, and timber---+ 3,000,000 
Tithes of the superior clergy--+-++ 4,000,000 
Proportions for Scotland, and pos- 

sessions beyond sea--+++-++++ 10,000,000 
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Total annual produce of the land 
which can be taxcd+-+-cees £.43,000,000 


Annual Taxes after the War, if the War were 
to end to-morrow. 


Estimate of the peate esfablish- 

ment, as stated by the commit-. 

tee IN 1791 «ccceceerocsecs ¢ 16,000,000 
Charge incurred curing the war, 

by loans and funding. «+++++-++ 8,264,00 
Increased charges not included in 

the estimate of 1791 (in_conse- 

quence of the increase of pay for 

18,000 seamen, and of the ar- : 

my ; and also in consequence of 

increased half-pay, &c.)++++++++ 1,260,000 
Additional peace establishment 

bevond the establishment in the 

last peace; together with the 

expense of yeomanry and vo- 

Junteerg eesees eeeeceee 1,330,000 
Total of tithes paid by the people 5,000,000 
Parochial and county rates++ «+++ s+ 5,000,000) 
Income taxescccccceccscccveces 7,900,000 


a 
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Total of taxes per annum: «++++++44,354,000 
Deduct the total annual produce 
of the land which can be taxed 43,000,000 


Annual deficiency after the war, 
if the war were to cease to-more 
TOWeeeeessesesorsseoeseore £ 1,554,000 


I have stated the whole produce of the 
country, and the whole of the taxes. The 
taxes exceed the income in the propor- 
tion I have mentioned; I mean exclu 
sively of the trade of the country. As td 
the comparative strength of England and 
France—when I was a member of the 
other House, I moved for a return, of 
the number of houses in England and 
Wales; they appeared to be about 
1,000,000 ; and this fact has been ascer- 
taincd, that when you want to know the 
number of inhabitants of a country, get 
the number of houses, and multiply by 
42, and you arrive nearly at the true esti- 
mate. I, however, multiplied by 5: this 
gives 5,000,000 for England and Wales, 
which, with the population of Scotland, 
makes 6,000,000. Now, then, look ‘to 
the population of the French republic: I 
find that, including Savoy and Nice, and 
all those countries it has conquered on the 
Rhine, the population of France is from 
32 to 33,000,000. ‘In estimating the re- 
sources of England and the French re- 
public, I shall deduct what the people of 
this country pay for parochial and county 
rates, because I have no information of 
the exact amount of payments of a similar 
nature made in France. “This reduces 
our taxes to 39,354,0001. and dividing it 

[5D] 
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by the six millions of inhabitants in Great 
Britain, you will find that what the people 
of this country have to pay in taxes and 
in tithes will amount to above 6/. 10s. for 
every inhabitant. Now I find by Mr. 
Rose’s estimate, that the whole sum paid 
by the French republic annually to its go- 
vernment is 15,000,000/.; consequently 
¥5,000,000/. to be paid by 32,000,000 of 
inhabitants, amounts to less than 10s. 
each; yet we are told that this country, 
where we pay 6/ 10s. is the best governed 
country in the world; and France, where 
they pay only 10s. is oppressed by its 
rulers, distracted in its councils, ruined 
in its finances, and incapable of defending 
itself! The next point to which I shall 
draw the attention of your lordships is, 
the comparative state of the cultivation of 
England and France. I have been in se- 
veral districts in Devonshire, and I find, 
in that one county, more waste land than 
there is land altogether in Middlesex. 
With respect to France, since hunting in 
the country has been so much diminished, 
that is, since the revolution, and the over- 
throw of the feudal system, it has been re- 
markably well cultivated. What a noble 
Jord (Auckland) says as to the cultiva- 
tion of France, proceeds upon a misstate- 
ment: he tells you there is no corn in 
France, at least not sufficient to afford any 
supp? to this country, because M. Neckar 
stated some years ago that France did not 
upon an average, produce quite corn 
enough for its own consumption; but he 
should recollect, that since that period the 
country has been materially changed, 
the land has experienced a higher degree 
of cultivation, and that cultivation has 
been accelerated by the labour of the 
women as well asthe men. The people 
of France have been much diminished by 
emigration and war ; therefore it is to be 
presumed, that with their decreased po- 
pulation and increased state of agriculture, 
they may have corn to spare for exporta- 
tion. Besides, look to the rich and fer- 
tile countries along tlre Rhine, that did 
not belong to France at the time when M. 
Neckar wrote; and it is very material 
here to observe, that those fertile coun- 
tries along the Rhine communicate to 
Great Britain by water carriage, and that 
from their not having been able, on ac- 
eount of the war, to carry their produce 
by sea to other countries, nor to the south 
of France, there is every reason to think 
that corn might be procured in great 
quantitics from those countries, ta relieve 
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the present alarming scarcity in Great 
Britain. What I mean to offer as an ar- 
gument from this is, that if you take the 
produce of the whole cultivated Iand of 
Great Britain, and the whole cultivated 
land of new France, that is to say, of the 
whole country, extending from the Pyre- 
nees to the Rhine, and from the English 
channel to the Alps, to the same market, 
the amount of the latter would be six 
times as much as the former; so that the 
produce of the land of France is upwards 
of 200,000,000/. more than that of Eng- 
land and its dependencies, including also 
the 14,000,000/. stated by Mr. Rose as 
the balance of trade in our favour. Con- 
sequently, giving ourselves all the benefit 
of our trade, and supposing France to 
have none at all, still the advantage in fa- 
vour of the republic is considerably above 
ten tothree. Then, I ask, what ground 
is there for stating France as a ruined 
country, and incapable of carrying on the 
war? Suppose two men of equal income, 
and one of them does as France does, 
that is, lives within his, while the other, like 
England, excecds it; can these be put in 
competition with each other, as to whose 
finances will hold the longer? Besides, 
if there are two men of equal income, and 
one pays 6/. 10s. a year for every 10s. 
which the other pays, is there any com- 
parison between them? Is not the man 
who pays no tythes more capable of sap- 
porting himself than he who does pay 
them? Then, as to the assistance you 
can derive from national lands, you have 
none. Again, suppose two men, one with 
a clear unencumbered estate, and another 
with a mortgaged one,-—-must not the man 
with the mortgaged estate be first ex- 
hausted ? And the national debt is clearly 
an enormous mortgage on the lands of 
England. Whereas the French, by carry- 
ing on the war without borrowing any cons 
siderable sum, are in that respect in & 
much better situation than Great Britain. 
If this is not palpable, then there is no 
truth in arithmetic. I assert, that inevi- 
table ruin awaits the country, if you go 
on with the war. When the people of 
France are paying 10s. a head, and those 
of this country 6/. 10s. will it not have s 
material effect on your manufactures assoon 
as peace arrives? How can you contend 
against Trance, while the price of labour 
is at so enormous a rate? How is it pos- 
sible you can prevent her from undersel- 
ling you in the markets? Depend upon 
it, alictiever by imposing taxes you con- 
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trive to raise the price of labour, the 
French will undersell you after peace is 
made; and then what becomes of your 
14,000,000/. the balance of trade in your 
favour? If the French should be able to 
undersell you, supposing you were to 
make peace to-morrow, what must you 
not expect if this war is to be. conti- 
nued? What but certain ruin to your 
trade? I should like to know how taxes 
are to be procured? Where are you to 
get revenue? Yet we insulted with false 
statements of the prosperity of this coun- 
try, and with the flourishing statements 
of government revenue. There is infinitely 
more wisdom in the American govern- 
ment, which makes it a boast that its ex- 
penses do not exceed 200,000/. annually, 
than there isin the government of this 
country, which makes it a boast that it is 
40,000,000/. To talk of national prospe- 
rity when the expense of a government is 
so inordinate, is an insult to common 
sense. I shall now offer you my reasons 
for wishing to make, and prevent that 
dreadful evil which war has introduced 
into the country in the shape of famine. 
I agree that it is the failure of the 
harvest, and the very short crops, that 
produced the scarcity, but the extent of 
that calamity is occasioned by the war; 
and, my lords, for my opinion I will give 
you seven reasons: 1. Provisions are 
wasted and consumed in time of war, to a 
greater extent than they are in time of 
peace. 2. There is a considerable de- 
crease in the opsrations of agriculture,’ by 
taking so many men from their labours in 
the field to fill up the army and navy. 3. 
Because the war has been a check 
throughout the kingdom, to the cultivation 
of waste lands. 4. The effect the war 
has towards producing the failure of large 
and extensive commercial houses, for, had 
it not been for the war, there would have 
been more private capital in the country, 
which might have been employed in pro- 
curing corn from abroad. 5. It is most 
clear, that the public revenue, which has 
been prodigally expended in expeditions, 
in building barracks, and in subsidizing 
foreign powers, might have been em- 
ployed in purchasing a sufficient stock of 
corn, and in building granaries to store it. 
My lords, I know something of granaries, 
in consequence of having been formerly 
at Geneva, where, in time of cheapness, 
they lay their corn in granaries, in order 
that, when they are visited by scarcity, 
they may be enabled to sell it to the peo- 
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ple at a cheap rate. You will ask how 
they preserve it? I will tell you. There 
are means of drying wheat made use of in 
Geneva by which they can -keep it fifty 
years; when you dry it and expel the 
moisture from it, it is no longer capable 
of corruption. I have ate bread made of 
wheat 'that has been kept that time, and 
it has been extremely palatable, as much 
so as any other. 6. War renders it ne- 
cessary you should take up, for the con- 
veyance of troops, ships that ought to be 
employed in bringing corn from abroad ; 
there are plenty of places in the Nether- 
lands whence you could have a supply. 
And, 7. This unfortunate war has shut 
up the ports of those countries that could 
supply you; by peace you will oes them 
and restore plenty. My lords, I love the 
true principles of the constitution: but I 
know it has its abuses, and I wish to see 
those abuses corrected. I am come down 
to this House, toimplore your lordships 
most earnestly, and upon my knees, to 
put an end to the calamities of this cruel 
war, to preserve the country, and to save 
the people. Ministers cannot say these 
things were not foreseen. I desire to 
have the protest of earl Stanhope, of Fe- 
bruary Ist 1793, read. [The Protest 
was then read.*] What I prophesied has 
come to pass; and I repeat, that if you 
continue the war, you will put the neces- 
saries of life beyond the reach of the 
poor. There will be a general cry for 
peace if you do not make it. After some 
further observations, the noble earl con- 
cluded with moving, 

‘That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, earnestly to repre- 
sent to his majesty, that a state of war is 
contrary to nature; but that a state of 
peace is always for the interest of the 
people in all countries : . 

‘© And farther to represent to his ma- 
jesty, that the shedding of human blood, 
and the laying of countries waste, when 
it can possibly be avoided, are utterly re- 
pugney to the first principles of mora- 
ity and of humanity, and to that duty 
which every man owes to his fellow men; 
but that the establishment of a pacific 
system, founded upon principles of mo- 
deration and justice, ought to be the con- 
stant policy of a wise and enlightcned 
nation. 

‘«¢ And further to represent to his ma- 
jesty, that the present war against the 


* See Vol. $0, p. 330, 
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French republic has been expensive be- | lected a protest being ordered to be read, 
yond the example of any former war, and ; and no objection whatever had been made 
that it has produced an enormous iIn- | to It. 

crease of the National Debt, a most The question being put, the House di- 
heavy accumulation of taxes, and an | vided: Contents, 2; Not-contents, 26. 
alarming and consequent increase in the | The Contents were earl Stanhope and lord 
price of almost all the necessaries of life. | Camelford. 

‘¢ And further to represent to his ma- | 
jesty, that this House is see! convinced, | Earl Stanhope’s Protest against the Re= 
that peace is essential to diminish the ‘jectzon of his Motion for an Address te 
present scarcity of'corn; for that, although ) enter arto Negotiations for Peace with 
scarcity may be produced by scanty crops, | France.] The following Protest was en- 
yet that the danger of impending famine | tered upon the Journals: 
is chiefly to be attributed to the war. “© Dissentient, 

‘¢ And further to represent to his ma- 1. .“ Because I have uniformly con- 
jesty, that it is a duty which this House | sidered the war against the French repub- 
owes to the British nation, from every | lic as both unnecessary and unjust. 
motive the most cogent, and from every | 2, ‘ Because I feel revolted at the idea, 
principle tlhe most sacred, strongly to dis- | that the blood of my fellow men is still to. 
suade his majesty from attempting the | continue to be spilt for an unjustifiable 
Frestoration of the line of princes of | object; namely, in order to endeavour to 
the Bourbon famiiy to the throne j re-establish in France the ancient des- 
of France; and most earnestly to re- | potism, and to restore to the throne the 
quest his majesty to be pleased imme- | Bourbon family, the hereditary princes of 
diatcly to take the proper measures to | which race have, for so many centuries 
nezotiate fur peace with the French re- | past, disturbed the peace of Europe, and. 
public.” threatened the liberties of this country. 

_ The Lord Chanccllor left the woolsack, | 3. ‘* Because this war against the French 
not, he said, to observe upon any of the | republic has already operated in a very 
arguments used by the noble earl, but to | powerful and dread(ul manner to increase 
take noiice of a matter which was in the {the present scarcity of corn in Great 
highest degree irregular. ‘The noble earl | Britain; first by the enormously increased: 
had causcd to be read from the Journals, | consumption and waste arising immediately 
an extract from a protcst of his own, as | from the war; secondly, by the decrease. 
an illustration of his argument, and the ie agriculture, arising from so many thous 
ground of his motion. Nothing could | sands of men having, for some years past, 
be more contrary to the forms of the | been taken from the plough, for the navy, 
House than such a proceeding; un- | army, and militia; thirdly, by the check 
doubtedly it was the privilege of every | which it has given to the making of canals, 
noble lord to put on the Journals, what- | the draining and the flowing of lands, . 
ever he thought proper to sign with his | and sundry other agricultural improve-: 
name as his protet; but it was extremely | ments; fourthly, by the failure of many 
irregular to call for any part of a protest | commercial houses, and embarrassment 
to be read in a debate, from the Journals, | of others, by which means much private 
as if the privilege of entering it made it | capital has been diverted, which might 
wear the authority of the proceedings of | have been employed in procuring corn 
the House itself. Had it been any other , from abroad; fifthly, by the public funds: 
noble lord’s protest, he should have imme- | having been diverted to the purposes of. 
diately prevented its being read; but the | war, unsuccessful expeditions, and fo- 
reason why he had not taken notice of it | reign subsidies, and to the building of 
at the proper moment was, because he | barracks, which might and ought to have 
did not feel it necessary to interrupt | been usefully employed in building publio 
(what their lordships had heard, some- | granaries, and in providing corn for the 
times with good humour, sometimes with | people; sixthly, by diverting such an ime: 
gravity, but throughout with great pa- | mense quantity of shipping from being 
tience) the visitation of God, which their | employed in importing corn into this 
Jordstips had that night witnessed. country ; and seventhly, by depriving this 
. Earl Stauhope contended, that he had | nation of the immense advantage of re- 
not been out of order in reading an ex- | ceiving corn from several of the most fer- 
Aract trom his own protest. He recol- | tile countries in Europe, especially frene: 
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curities, which they shall have remaining in 
their hands, or be entitled to at the time of 
such notice to be given as aforesaid ; the said 
governor and company continuing a corpora- 
tion, with an exclusive power of banking, 
notwithstanding such notice given, until 
all the money due to them as aforesaid 
shall be duly paid. That, in consideration 
of the above proposed extension of their 
charter for 21 years, and a grant of their 
other privileges, employments, advantages, 
and immunities abovementioned, the said go- 
vernor and company are willing to advance 
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the Netherlands and other parts of France. 

4. ** Because the continuance of the 
present war is in the highest degree 
alarming, since the effects which must 
inevitably arise from the further prosecu- 
tion of the war, when added to the bane- 
ful effects which it has already pogaeas 
threaten this nation with absolute want 
and famine; the more especially if another 
unfavourable harvest should still more in- 
erease those calamitous effects which the 


persevering in this war must, of itself, 
unavoidably produce. And, 

. §. “ Because my mind is seriously im- 
pressed with the present most extraor- 
dinary and awful situation of Great Bri- 
tain, which, with an immense navy, im- 
mense credit, ‘immense trade, and the 
seas at ber command, is now at the eve 
perhaps of famine, and of all its conse- 
quent horrors, whilst France, a neigh- 
bouring republic, without commerce, and 
which has been by his majesty’s ministers 
attempted to be inhumanly starved by a 
blockade, is now, by means of its internal 
resources alone, possessed of the most es- 
sential necessaries of life. 

(Signed) « STANHOPE.” 


Proposal and Resolution respecting the 
Renewal of the Bank Charter.) Feb. 21. 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole House, on the act 
for establishing an Agreement with the 
Bank, and the following Proposal being 
read, viz. 


To the Honourable the Commons of Great 
Britain, in Parliament assembled. ‘The 
Governor and company of the Bank of 
England humbly propose, 

« That, in consideration of the advance of 
three millions sterling, in the manner for the 
period, and upon the terms] heréin aftermen- 
tioned, they be continued a corporation, with 
the sole power and privilege of banking for 
the term of 21 years, from the 1st day of 
August 1812, with all abilities, capacities, 
powers, authoritics, franchises, immunities, 
exemptions, privileges, profits, emoluments, 
benefits, and advantages, which they now 
have, possess, or enjoy by virtuc or 1n pur- 
suance of their charter, or of any act or acts 
of parliament, or of any employment by or on 
behalf of the public: redeemable, nevér- 
theless, after the expiration of the said ex- 
tended term of 21 years from the said first day of 
August 1812, on one year’s notice, and the 
repayment of all the principal money and in- 
terest which shall be then due and owing to 
the said governor and company upon all such 
tallies, exchequer orders, exchequer bills, 
Fratliamentary funds, or othet government se- 


the sum of three millions sterling for the 


public service, to be paid on such days during 


the present year, and in such manner, as par- 


liament shall direct and appoint: the re-pay- 
ment thereof to be secured by exchequer bills, 
to be made out at the time of such advance, 


by virtue of an act to be passed in this session 


of parliament, and to be made payable at the 
expiration ot six years from the date thereof, 
without interest; the said exchequer bills to be 
charged and chargeable upon the first aids or 
supplies which shall be granted by parlia- 


ment, for the service of the year 1806, and, 


in case sufficient aids or supplies should not 
be granted by parliament for that purpose 
before the 5th day of April 1806, the same to 


be charged and chargeable upon and to be 
repaid out of the consolidated fund: Provided, 


That the said governor and company shall 


have the option of being repaid the said sum of 
three millions at any time before the expira- 
tion of the said term of six years, In case the 
price of the three per cent consolidated 
annuities shall be 80 per cent or more, upon 


giving six months notice for that purpose to 
the lords commissioners of his majesty’s 


Treasury ; and upon such repayment, the said 


governor and company shall deduct or allow: 
a discount to the public at and after the rate 
of six pounds per cent perannum on the sum 
repaid for such part of the said term of six 
ears as Shall then remain unexpired. Sealed 
by order of the Court of Directors, the 13th of 
February 1800. 
(L.S.) _“ Ronerr Best, Sec.” 
Mr. Pilt said, that the advantages 
which the public would derive from the 
renewal of the Bank charter would be, 
the possession of three millions for six 
years without interest; the value of which 
would be between 6 and 700,000/. This 
was the mere gain upon dry calculation, 
but not the actual gain; for, in the first 
place, whether the charter of the Bank 
were renewed or not, this money would 
be wanted, together with a much larger 
sum: what interest was to be paid upon 
the rest of it must depend upon the terms 
on which the loan was made; nor could 
he say what the sree prices would be 
when this sam of three millions was to be 
replaced, or when it should begin to bear 
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interest because it could not be said that 
would be a period of peace or war. 
Gentlemen would naturally ask, whether 
it was right thus far to anticipate the sol- 
vency of the Bank under the recent experi- 
ence of its having been unable to make its 
paymentsincash? But it was so far from 
being an objection, in his opinion, that it 
decided his mind in favour of the measure 
now to be proposed for the renewal of the 
charter. The public had derived great 
advantages to manufactures and to com- 
merce by the aid of the Bank, and no 
doubt would do so again if any similar 
pressure should be felt. Many thought 
that much calamity would follow the 
stoppage of payment in cash by the Bank ; 
but that event had, among other things, 
convinced us of the good sense there was 
in placing such general confidence in the 
Bank, and of the real solidity of that in- 
atitution. We had seen that our com- 
merce and manufactures, instead of dimi- 
nishing, had increased during the period 
of the restriction of payment in cash; 
which commerce and manufactures he 
had the satisfaction to observe, were still 
increasing to a degree unknown to our 
history ; and therefore we ought now, 
with more confidence than ever, to conti- 
nue the exclusive privileges of the Bank. 
These were the grounds on which he 
should move, ‘“ That it is the opinion of 
this committee, That it is expedient to 
continue to the Bank of England, for a 
further term of 2] years, the privileges 
secured to them by an act, passed in the 
List of his present majesty, on the condi- 
tions contained in the Proposal made b 
the governor and company of the Ban 
of England for that purpose.” 

Mr. Tierney wished to know whether 
the proposal for this renewal first came 
from the chancellor of the exchequer to 
the Bark, or from the Bank to the right 
hon. gentleman? 

Mr. [itt said, the proposal was first 
made by him to the Bank directors; was 
then submitted by them to the considera- 
tion of a court Bt cropriciott: who having 
approved the same, it came back to him; 
and, from that time, he and the Bank di- 
rectors had acted togcther. 

Mr. Tierney said, he knew these parties 
agreed very well, and acted together, and 
that this was not the first instance of their 
doing so. 

The question was carried; and the 
resolution was reported and agreed to by 
the House. 


Debate in the Commons 
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Debate in the Commons on the Budget.] 
Feb. 24. The House having resolved 
itself into a committee of Ways and 
Means, ; 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt said:—Sir, I shall 
not detain the committee with any pre- 
face to the account of the Supplies which 
have been already granted, or that remain 
to be granted, fur the service of the cur- 
rent year, and of the Ways and Means 
for defraying the same, but shall proceed 
to state generally, the sums under the se- 
veral heads of which those accounts con- 
sist. There have been granted, and 
there remain to grant, under the head of 


Supre.y. 


NAVy cccccccccccccccccccces f£-12,619,000 
Army ordinaries — 8,650,000 
—— extraordinaries 2,520,000 


Making together +--+ 11,370,000 
Ordnance -occcecccesccvees eee 1,695,000 
Miscellaneous Services --.+--++ 750,000 
Interest paid for sums raised by 
Exchequer Bills; discount for 
prompt payment; and sums 
paid to the Bank for receivin 
and paying contributions, an 
for other services not included 
in the supply of 1799, but which 
were paid out of the monies 
granted for the service of that 
year 
Deficiencies of the grants of 1799 
Deficiency of the usual grant of 
the land and malt tax -.- 
Excuequer Birrs.—In_ conse- 
quence of the tax upon income, 
credit was taken in the ways 
and means of last year for 
10,000,000/. under this head; 
but in the estimate made of its 
probable produce, after the mo- 
difications which were made of 
the tax, I reckoned upon no — 
more than, 7,500,000/. Ac- 
cording to the paper on the 
table, gentlemen will see that 
the amount of it is likely to be 
only 6,200,000/. From the 
number of exchequer bills is- 
sued on the credit of this tax, 
there will be to be paid off 
about>-cccceccccccccccccccs 
In like manner, exchequer bills 
were issued on the credit of the 
Aid and Contribution act of 
1798, and which exceed the 
produce, making a charge which 
must be provided for, of ---++- 
In like manner, a vote of credit 
was given last year for 
3,000,000/. to be provided for 
in the ways and ae of this 


816,000 
- 447,000 


$50,000 


2,500,000 


1,075,000 
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year. It is my intention ‘to 
vote for a like sum to be 
charged on the ways and means 
of the year 1801; but in the 
mean lime, for the sake of regu- 
larity, I must include it here as 
an article of supply ---++esee 
Sussipres.—-The probable amount 
of the subsidies will 
2,500,000/. exclusive of the sum 
to be paid for the maintenance 
of the Russian troops now in 
the British dominions, which 
may be about 500,000/., so that 
I shall state the whole of the 
subsidieS at «--cccccecccccce 
Annual grant towards the fund 
for paying off the national debt 
Extraordinary services to which 
we may be subject, say 
This would make the total of the 
supply for the year 1800.-++-- $9,500,000 


Ways anp MEanxs. 


3,000,000 


$,000,000 
200,000 


1,800,000 


I now come to the ways and means which 
are to meet this supply. 
Land and Malt -ccccssescccee £.2,750,000 
Lottery ee eweccerceseeresenecce 200,000 
Exports and Imports «-+e+s+se- 1,250,000 
Tax on Income.—This great and 
substantial source of our finance 
will apparently produce no more 
than 6,200,000/. It will here- 
after be my duty to propose 
such regulations as may tend to 
enforce this duty, and I am 
convinced, that the committee 
may look to this tax for a much 
larger production than it has 
had in 1799. When gentlemen 
consider that the tax is new in 
its principle, and that the 
means of enforcing the collec- 
tion were, of course, not well 
understood, they will readily 
agree, that by regulating the 
collection much more may be 
expected. That it will be aug- 
mented to the full extent of my 
_ original estimate, I firmly be- 
lieve. Suppose, however, that 
with the regulations which will 
be introduced, it shall produce 
only the sum of 7,000,000/. 
From this we have to deduct | 
the interest to be paid on the 
loans for which this fund is in 
the first instance to be appro- 
riated, viz. 1,663,0002. Which 
eaves us a sum applicable to 
the service of the year-- +--+... 
The next article I come-to is the 
ConsoOLiDatep Funo.—Gentle- 
men will hear with astonish- 
ment that we may safely take 
the surplus produce of this-fund 


- BL eee veesesecerneseosevecece 
. 
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Excusquer Bris. — Proposing 
to issue by a vote of credit the - 
same sum as we pay off, the 
article is to be placed here as 
well as on the other side of the 
ACCOUNL -ccccccee 

To be received from the Bank, 
without interest, for the re- 
newal of their Charter +--+. 

Loan of the year (exclusive of 
that for Ireland) --...... eeee 18,500,000 

Total of the ways and means for—————— 
the year cccccccccceccceess 39,500,000 


I shall now state to the committee tha 
terms upon which I have been able to 
contract for the loan of 184 millions. 
That which is raised here for the service 
of Ireland will, of course, be provided for 
in that kingdom. The terms are, for every 
100/. in money the contractor is to have 
1102. of 3 per cent consols, and 47. of 
3 per cents reduced. Early in the day 
the consuls were at 61, and the reduced 
at 613. Taking them at this price, the 
terms would be as follow: 


£-110 of 3 per cents consols at 61 
47 ditto Reduced at 6115 
Discount for prompt payment -- 
So that for every 100/. in money 
they agreed to take ----eeeese 
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eeaeptoeareee 
i} 


3,000,000 


5,000,000 


67 2 0 
29 0 4 
216 7 


98 18 iL 


In this view of the contract it was 
surely a most advantageous bargain, but 
in the course of the day the stocks rose 
to 62, and in that view of the market the 
terms would stand thus :— 


f.110 of S per cents consols at 62 - 
would be --ccccscessececce - 68 4 0 
47 ~=ditto Reduced6215 29 9 10 

Discount eCeeeeenrteeores eevee g 16 T 


Making-++++++ 100 10 5 


The gentlemen, in this view of the bar- 
gain, agreed to lend their money to the 
ublic for a bonus of 10s. 5d. Let us 
ook at it in another way. The total 
amount of the interest to be permanent] 
paid by the public on each 100I. is 1571. 
of stock, at $ percent. 4/. 14s. 2d. So 
that in the eighth year of the war we have 
been able to raise the necessary supplies 
at less than 43 per cent. 

I now come to the permanent charge 
which is to be imposed on the public by 
this loan. I propose to charge the tax 
upon income with the interest of 
13,500,000. There remains then, only 
the interest of 5,000,000/., for which I 
have to provide by. taxes; namely, 
$13,500/. The first tax, I shall propose, 


5,512,000 | is, a duty of 5 per ceat on all teas above 
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2s. Gd. per Ib. I estimate this tax at 
130, - The next article of taxation 


which I mean to propose is on British and 
foreign spirits: The proposed duty on 
the home made spirits 1s 1d. on the gallon 
of wash, or 5d. on the gallon of spirit; 
and the same proportionate duty to be 
laid on all kinds of foreign spirits. I esti- 
mate these duties to produce :—Home 
made spirits, 100,000/. Foreign spirits, 
120,000/.: making together 350,000/., 
which is more than the sum wanted.— 
Mr. Pitt concluded by saying, that he 
needed not to add any thing to a state- 
ment so highly satisfactory, which proved 
to the committee, the growing prosperity 
of the kingdom, and our ability to per- 
severe in the struggle until we could ob- 
tain a safe and permanent peace. He 
then moved his first resolution. 

Mr. Tierney said, that with respect to 
the revenue, he was extremely glad to 
find it was in so prosperous a state. It 
certainly had exceeded his most sanguine 
expectations; and if we had good reason 
to believe that it would continue under a 
peace establishment, it would be a subject 
for triumph. The right hon. gentleman 
said, he intended to bring forward certain 
regulations for the better collection of the 
income tax. What these were to be he 
had not hinted. Would he expose every 
species of property to the same mode of 
collection, and to the same publicity? 
One of the objections which he (Mr. T.) 
had formerly urged against this tax was, 
that it could not be put in execution with- 
out great inequality and vexation. As to 
the fica he agreed that the terms were 
favourable to the public: he could not 
admit, however, that this circumstance 
was a decisive proof of the prosperity of 
the country; it was no less a proof of 
the extravagant spirit of speculation which 
prevailed. . 

Mr. Jolliffe said, that we were told, 
when the income tax was imposed, that it 
would only last with the war; but we 
were now employing it to pay the interest 
of a debt which we were contracting, and 
he feared much that it would be next to 
perpetual. 

The several Resolutions were then put, 
and agreed to, 


Debate on Mr. Tierney’s Molton re- 
specting the Restoration of Monarchy in 
‘rance.} Feb. 28. Mr. Tierney rose to 
make his promised motion respecting the 
Restoration of Monarchy in France, and 


Debate on Mr. Tierney's Motion respecting 
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said :—=Sir, from the recollection of what 
is past—from all { know of the situation 
of this country—from what is known, in- 
deed, to every man, not only of the situa- 
tion of this country, but of the whole of 
Europe, I conceive myself called on to 
bring the House to a definitive vote as te 
the genuine object and the real principle 
of the war in which we are engaged. His 
majesty’s ministers have been called on, 
times out of number, to name what is 
the actual object for which they contend. 
Nothing distinct and conclusive is to be 
drawn from them on this point. They 
attempt to define it; but they rather 
croud the question with incongruous ex- 
planations, than satisfy and convince any 
thinking mind. We have heard them 
asked, if this was a war for the restoration 
of monarchy in France; and the an- 
swer has been, that that most undoubtedly 
is nearest the thoughts of hig majesty’s mi- 
nisters. But we have again heard it dey 
nied, that the inference is fair, from any 
thing the hon. gentlemen have said, that 
the war is carried on for the restoration 
of monarchy in France. For myself I 
believe in my conscience it is carried on 
for no other purpose. I have been told 
it is carried on for security. I do not 
perfectly understand what gentlemen mean 
by security. They may think that a war 
of security, which I consider a war of in- 
security; they may think that a good 
cause, which I consider a most crue! cos- 
test. Certainly, nothing can be a better 
ground of war than security. But it would 
be just as plausible for Spain to declare, 
that she will not make peace with us until 
we give up. Gibraltar, because the posses- 
sion of Gibraltar may be necessary to the 
security of that nation; or in us, on the 
other hand, it had been as just to insist 
on the surrender of Gibraltar when in 
possession of Spain, because we consider- 
ed the possession of it by us as necessary 
to our security. Security may be urged 
by every nation with equal propriety, as 
the pretext for continuing expensive and 
ruinous wars. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer has availed himself of a phrase 
which undoubtedly sounds well, and is in 
itself grateful to mankind; but with him, 
when talking to us of security, it is only 
using an indirect mode of evading a diss 
tinct answer to @ most Important ques- 
tion. I am afraid, Sir, this language sub- 
jects me to some hazard of being misun- 
derstSod. I know it has been said, that 
my object is not the security .of this cous- 
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,» that I do not exclusively desire to 
witness the success of measures under- 
taken to give safety to Europe, but that 
all I am solicitous for, is the preservation 
of the republic of France. Such asser- 
tions are loose, and it is easy to refute 
them. Thereis no man more attached to 
the monarchy of this country than I am. 
It is a part of the constitution. It is es- 
sential to the existence of freedom 
amongst us; and the rights of the people 
are only well guarded while that great 
branch of our standing polity is endowed 
with its legitimate vigour, is possessed of 
its rightful power. My veneration for 
our monarchy is no fashion that I have 
adopted for convenience; it is not affec- 
tation; it has grown up with me. I am 
from education and from habit attached 
to our monarchy. But it follows not, 
that Iam to be in love with the house of 
Bourbon. I think I cannot revere that 
house, and preserve my loyalty to the 
house of Hanover. The interests of the 
two families are distinct, but not more 
distinct than they are remote and different. 
With respect to my motion, the object of 
it is, to bring the House to a vote on that 
declaration in the note of lord Grenville, 
which avows the object of the war to be 
the restoration of the hereditary line of 
princes. . That paper, Sir, is not to be 
answered by petulant declamation. The 
vote of this House disclaiming that 
rash, and most impolitic declaration, 
would be an authority that could not fail 
to satisfy all men; it would pass current 
throughout Europe as the recorded re- 
nunciation, by the British parliament and 
by the British minister, of the wildest pro- 
ject that ever was cherished by anibition 
—of the most unjust principle that ever 
was avowed by any government. Wher- 
ever that memorable state-paper has been 
read with attention, the inference I am 
sure was inevitable, that his majesty’s mi- 
nisters have no entire object for which 
they would think it worth the risk to con- 
tend, except the restoration of monarchy 
in France. If that paper has been read 
with an unbiassed mind, the deduction 
from it must have been what I have stated. 
I always wished to hear it avowed in. lan- 
guage that the people of all Europe could 
understand, what was the real object 
of the war. But never, until the discus- 
sion on the subsidy to Russia, did the 
right hon. gentleman speak out. On a 
recent occasion, indeed, he thought pro- 
per to deciare his opinion of the propriety 
{ VOL. XXXIV. ] . 


the Restoration of Monarchy in France. 
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of carrying on the war for the restoration 
of the Bourbons. In the sta‘e paper 
which I- have alluded to we meet with 
that opinion, and unfortunately it rests 
there on authority that we are not per- 
mitted to disclaim. But if the-authority 
be high, the interest produced in the 
public mind by the avowal of tuch senti- 
ments has been ardent. What, then, do 
I wish for this night? That this House 
may cancel for ever sentiments which it 
neither consists with good policy, nor 
with the rights of nations, to cherish. I 
wish ministers to agree to a resolution, 
declaring that the war is not carried on 
for the purpose of restoring monarchy in 
I'rance. 1 must suppose, that, if mini t.rs 
were sincere in their assertion in that 
paper, they carry on the war for no other 
purpose; and until it is retracted, I think 
you look in vain toward peace. ‘Do gen- 


tlemen expect it from the arms of the al- ‘ 


lies, that’ France shall be so humbled as 
to accept on her knees any terms minis- 
ters may choose to offer. After seven 
years of war, it is now felt to be necessary 
not to protract the possibility of peace. [ 
will not debate with gentlemen the time 
and the manner of proposing to negotiate; 
but it becomes us to consider, that in those 
seven years there has been raised in taxes 
of one kind and another, 187 millions. I 
do not desire ministers to hurry to that 
peace, to court the power of France—but 
to cancel opinions which I am sure it will 
be our best policy to abandon for ever. 
Frenchmen cannot be cordial towards us, 
with such a note as lord Grenville’s cir- 
culating through Europe. Instead of di- 
viding, that manifesto has united them. 
A war for security is indeed a just war. 
The present may be a war into which we 
originally engaged as a war of security ; 
but as it now stand s, it is neither just nor 
necessary. To prove that it is not just, I 
need only remark, that it is carried on for 
the purpose of restoring the Bourbon fa- 
mily. The note declares enough to make 
every republican feel, on the one hand, 
that nothing he can do will restore him 
to your confidence; and on the other, 
every royalist must perceive, that he can- 
not depend on ultimate support from you. 
The effect of the note is, in fact, either to 
unite all France so powerfully in her ar- 
mies, that you must fail in all attempts to 
subdue her; or to drive the people to such 
desperation and distraction, that as a 
settled government, you-cannot treat with 
them. By: the restoration, you do aot 
[5 E] ~~ 
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get security; and if you fail in the entcr- 
prise, what do you do? Why, when you 
would enter on negotiation with the re- 
public, you cannot begin your work until 

ou have abandoned that declaration. 

his threat of royalty, for such it really 
Is, is absurd. Will the right hon. gentle- 
man tell us, he wishes to restore the Bour- 
bons, that he may destroy Jacobinism? 
It was the tyranny of the Bourbons that 
lJatroduced Jacobinism ; and the attempt 
to restore them will be the means of.re- 
viving that now dormant spirit. Jaco- 
binism is remembered in France as a 
means by which she has gained the great 
object of all her struggles—an equality of 
rights; and surely gentlemen do not re- 
quire to be told, that there are no weapons 
so formidable against the hereditary rights 
of princes, as the abstract rights of man. 
France will coalesce again for her own 
‘security. Youdistract her now; can you 
expect, even if you do restore royalty, to 
make a secure peace with a nation divided 
as she will be in sucha crisis? What are 
we to gain by restoring a weak and fecble 
monarchy? Do you mean to protect it ? 
You will incur an expense that will prove 
ruinous. Butasan Englishman Ido not wish 
for the restoration ot monarchy in France. 
That unfortunate monarch, the last of her 
kings, whose death was the cause of this 
unfortunate war, though a virtuous and 
amiable prince, did as little for the secu- 
rity of the peace of Europe as the most 
despotic and restless of her monarchs. In 
the American war, a speech of his majes- 
ty delivered at the opening of the session 
of 1778, unfolds, in language truly forci- 
ble and descriptive, the character and the 
policy of the house of Bourbon.— [The 
clerk here read the speech from the Jour- 
nals.*]—I mention that speech to show 
what was the disposition of the court of 
Versailles at that time; and are not we 
toldin it, that that court was the disturber 
of the peace of Europe, bringing every 
calamity on nations; not our insidious 
enemy only, but open and declared, avow- 
ing their support of the Americans. Can, 
then, any form of government be more 
dangerous than that which violated the 
rights of sovereigns, stirred up sedition 
against governors, and armed and clothed 
traitors, as they were styled, against legi- 
timate authority. The same spirit actu- 
ated the court throughout. Were not 
their projects against India discovered 
a 
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soon after the peace of 1783? — I believe 
the intercepted letters which opened to 
us the history of those gigantic projects 
are at the board of control. In 1787, 
did not the court of France exert all its 
powers of intrigue to drive the stadtholder 
out of Holland? Has not the greatest 
republic in the world arisen from the ruins 
of that ambitious house, the house of 
Bourbon? But the stadtholder has no in- 
tercst in restoring that family, and I am 
sure England has not. We may have an 
interest in destroying the republic, but we 
should have the same interest in destroying 
an overgrown and ambitious monarchy. 
No, says the war secretary; restore mo- 
narchy, and you gain security to your- 
selves. The speech of the secretary of 
state (Mr. Dundas) was not so bold. 
He administered the salvo, “ that there 
are changes besides the restoration, with 
which his majesty would be satisfied.’” 
The chancellor of the exchequer who 
wraps what he says in more words than 
any other man, ifI understood him at all, 
is to be satisfied with nothing without the 
restoration of monarchy.—[ Here Mr. Pitt 
appeared todissent.] A fair presumption 
as the real views of ministers arises from 
the publications of writera in their pay- 
I shall produce strong evidence of this: 
sort by quoting a pamphlet af Mr. Bowles, 
intituled ‘ Keflections on the Political 
State of Society at the Commencessent of 
the year 1800.” This writer must be 
considered in the pay of government, be- 
cause he is a commissioner of Dutch. 
prizes; and he strenuously contends, that: 
the restoration of the Bourbon family is 
essential to the peace and security of 
Europe. But, there is the strongest evi- 
dence of all, to prove the truth of all I 
have asserted—I mean our treaties with 
Russia. The forces of that nation conti- 
nue in our pay; if so, the object of the 
cabinet of St. James’s is the same as that 
of Russia, tle restoration of the Bourbons. 
Another reason for considering that to be 
our object, is the presence of the count 
d’Artois. There is no other person in 
this country with whom ministers can ad- 
vise on the object of the war; and they 
can only consult with him on tbe means 
most likely to prove effectual for the re- 
storation of his family. Now, as to that 
august personage, I have toa high an opi- 
nion of him to suppose that he would lend 
himself tq consultatians that had not that 
for their object. I cannet see, without 
disapprobation, aur court becaming the 
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focus of the cabals of the emigrants. The 
peop of England are naturally jealous of 

rance, but especially of such cabals.— 
Putting together, then, all the arguments 
I have used, does any man suppose the 
object of ministers is not the restoration 
of the Bourbons? But does any man be- 
lieve it practicable? Do you expect all 
at once to change the nature and pro- 

erty, and to suppres the spirit of equa- 
ity in France? I do not talk of equality 
for England. We have a perfect con- 
stitution, and with a wise administration 
might perhaps enjoy all the liberty 
we are fitted to possess. The equality 
I talk of is that which in France has suc- 
ceeded the oppressive inequality that ex- 
isted under the old government, when if 
a man, though truly respectable other- 
wise, acquired his property in trade, it 
was deemed an insult if he proposed mar- 
riage with a woman of a noble family. 
Do you suppose that, having destroyed 
that ps wie France will return to the 
toils and humiliations of the monarchy? 
And if you should succeed, will it be- 
lieved that the old monarchy, with all its 
appendages and trappings, would not be 
restored? Will it fe believed, that that 
abominable tyranny will not be restored ? 
— But, it will be said that we are to sub- 
due France by force. The force of 
Russia? Russia cannot bring force suf- 
ficient- We cannot now send such large 
armies into the field as we did in the be- 
ginning of the contest. We in vain ex- 
pect to succeed by distracting France in 
the interior. Against all attempts of this 
sort we have experience and the evidence 
of facts, accumulated in a fruitless seven 
yearswar. We have seen all kinds of re- 
volutions in the republic, but not one of 
them has ee back the monarchy. 
Suppose we fail? The emperor of Rus- 
sia will go home; we can have no reliance 
on Germany ; we shall be at the mercy of 
a people we have irritated. With what 
temper will they treat? To please you, 
perhaps, they would have removed the 
“Corsican Adventurer,” as you call him, 
for the sake of peace. And here, I must 
observe, that it was not worthy of the 
prime minister of a great nation to descend 
té personal invective against the first 
consul. I do not say, that the final object 
of ministers may not justly be the resto- 
ration of te ba my only desire is, that 
we sHottld this night record it, as the de- 
Lérmination of this House, not to carry on 
the war with that for iteimhmeédiate object. 
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I do not ask ministers to change their sen- 
timents of the origin of the war, or to 
give up their invective against Buona- 
parté: I ask for a distinct vote, declara- 
tory of a precise object. 1 move you, 
Sir, ** That it is not just or necessary to 
carry on War, for the purpose of restor- 
ing the Monarchy of France.” 

Mr. Jones could not but approve of the 
motion. No man more condemned the 
French revolution, nor bore greater enmity 
to Jacobinical principles, than he did. 
He could not, however, approve of the con- 
tinuance of war for the purpose of reinstat- 
ing the Bourbon family; a family, by whose 
misconductall the horrors of the revolution 
hadbeen produced. After eight years of 
expensive war, the rd apa of the first 
consul for peace had been contumaciously 
rejected ; in preference to which, minis- 
ters chose to lavish the blood and trea- 
sure of this country on the precarious 
hope of reinstating the expatriated peo- 
ple of France in all their ancient rights and 
privileges. He did not speak this out of 
any disrespect to the emigrants; he had 
known and respected many, and, as far as 
he was. able, some he had relieved. While 
Jacobinical principles remained, no man 
supported the war more strenuously than 
he did; and if they should again revive, he 
would again be an advocate for the like 
expedient to prevent their growth ; but at 
present he believed them to be pretty 
nearly extinct. Ministers had held out as 
their favorite object the restoration of the 
ancient monarchy in France ; 200 millions 
had already been spent to accomplish 
that purpose, and 200 millions more were 
understood as ready still to be thrown 
away on that fruitless endeavour. To 
oppose and depress the Bourbon family, 
150 millions had been added to the na- 
tional debt; and to re-establish them in 
their lost honours, we have already added 
to it 150 millions more. Should ministers 
at last succeed, there would be no better 
pledge of the good faith or friendship of 
that House than existed in the days of its 
prosperity and power. He did not prc- 
tend to be the advocate of Buonaparte ; 
he heped he might prove a saviour of his 
country, and become a second Washing- 
ton. Though an usurper, Buonaparte 
was not the first; nor the first who had 
benefited his country. Cromwell had 
been an usurper; yet lie advanced the 
glory of this country, and managed all its 
concerns, foreign and domestic, in a rhahi- 
ner that would have done honour to any 
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head that ever legitimately wore a crown. 
France made peace with this usurper, 
without once mention:n, the line of the 
Stuarts: so did Holland. He did not 
see, therefore, why so much should be said 
about the Bourbons. It had been often 
repeated, that there was no security in 
treating with so recent a usurper as the 
first consul, who was liable daily to be 
displaced. ‘fhe protector of England, at 
the time when he formed treaties with 
foreign nations, was so insecure in his 
new eminence, that he always wore a coat 
of mail; and there was even a book pub- 
lished against him, called, Killing no 
Murder. This, however, threw no impe- 
diment in the way of national negotiation. 
The House should pause, therefore, be- 
fore they wasted any more the resources 
of this country in consequence of any 
such punctilio as this. Grant, that Buo- 
naparté was an usurper, and had waded 
‘thro’ slaughter to a throne;” yet it 
was not the duty of ministers therefore 
“‘to shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 
The country at large were weary of the 
war; and its chief advocates were only 
to be found among contractors and place- 
men. : 
Mr. John Eliot said, that the question 
for the House to decide was not, whether 
it was just ornecessary to carry on the war, 
for the restoration of the house of Bourbon. 
If that were the true view of it, he would 
have no hesitation to declare, that an at- 
tempt to impose a government on an in- 
dependent country was both unjust and 
unnecessary: and this principle he would 
extend even to France herself, though her 
conduct, ever since the revolution, had 
been hostile to the government of every 
other nation. But{the real question was, 
whether it was necessary to come to any 
parliamentary declaration of this principle 
under all the circumstances of the mo- 
ment? What proof was there, that the 
people were filled with alarm at the recent 
proceeunee of government, or that they 
ad ceased to confide in that House for 
the direction of their interests? Where 
were the petitions which expressed such 
disquietude and distrust? The House 


had clearly and distinctly defined its ob- 


ject, on our part, to be security ; and to 
that object they still adhered. If the 
people of England were, indeed, to read 
only the passage of the note in reply to 
the Breach overtures, which the hon. gen- 
tleman had quoted, they might be induced 
to miscoustrue the views oF government ; 
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but if they read the very next pera- 
graph, they would be convinced that nei- 
ther ministers nor the House had stated 
the return of peace to depend on the 
restoration of the Bourbons. It was 
contrary to the practice of the House to 
come to any resolution founded entirely 
upon abstract principles ; and no necessity 
had been urged to induce them to depart 
from their accustomed rule of conduct, 
on that ground. He would therefore move, 
‘© That the other orders of the day be 
now read.” 3 

Lord Hawkesbury said, it gave him 
great pleasure to follow his hon. friend, 
of whose motion he most heartily ap- 
proved. The House unquestionably had 
the right of active control over the con- 
duct of ministers; and if they saw any, 
thing which they considered to be wrong 
in their conduct, they had the right of 
petitioning the crown to remove them. 
The hon. mover had set out by assuming 
that we were at war, for the express pur- 
pose of restoring the Bourbons to the 
throne of France; and that ministers 
would not come to any definitive confes- 
sion upon the subject. In answer, he 
need only refer to lord Grenville’s letter 
—he need only refer to the many debates 
which had already taken place on this. 
question, in every one of which the hon. 
gentleman might have heard the most 
distinct avowals, that we were not warring 
for the restoration of deere in France, 
but that we were contending for our own 
security. However desirable that object 
might be, it was not the one for which 
alone we were carrying on the war. 
When he said this, he was not making any, 
new declaration of the professions of their 
faith. Inthe autumn of 1793, the same 
principles were avowed. In the declarae, 
tion issued by his majesty at that time*, 
he cails upon the people of France to en- 
deavour to re-establish their monarchy, 
as the best pledge they could give of se-. 
curity for surrounding nations; yet at the. 
same time he declares, that he did not re- 
quire this as the exclusive means ; but fi 
they adopted any other form of government 
which should be capable of preserving the, 
relations of peace and amity, he should 
be ever ready to enter into treaty 
with them. This was the language also. 
which had been held during every period 
of the war—that we were not fighting for 
the restoration of the monarchy, but for 
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vur own safety and security. The hon. 
gentleman next said, that this was the 
only distinct object which ministers stated 
as the means of peace. Was not this the 
only object that could be stated with pre- 
cision? For, although there might arise 
many combinations of circumstances and 
situations in France, which would also 
enable them to preserve the above rela- 
tions with other nations, the effect of these 
combinations and their durability could 
anly be known, to use the language of 
lord Grenville’s note, “ by experience and 
the evidence of facts.” Let the House at- 
tend to what hadalready passed in France: 
let them consider the various changes 
which had already taken place ; there they 
would see that ten revolutions had set up 
as many different governments; not one 
of which was capable of maintaining the 
relations of peace and amity with other 
nations. Let them view the successive 
acenic changes in their farce of govern- 
ment, and remark, that not one treaty had 
ever been observed by any of the ephe- 
meral powers holding a momentary rule. 
Let them look at their conduct to the rest 
of Europe ; Jet them look still farther, and 
see the same principles in all their native 
energy extended to other quarters of 
the globe, then Jet them ask themselves, 
whether it would be wise or prudent to 
trust to the inclination or capability of 
euch a government to maintain the accus- 
tomed relations of peace and amity, with- 
out the solid test of experience and the 
unerring evidence of facts? Wheuever 
euch a form pf government should arise, 
there would be no obstacle on our part to 
the restoration of peace. If, therefore, 
there was no occasion for coming to this 
resolution, the next question was, how far 
such an event as the restoration of monar- 
chy in France would be a desirable event ? 
He could not conceive how gentlemen, 
Possessing correct ideas of justice and 
moral action, when applied to other 
cases, could possibly so far vary from 
themselves as not to feel that a desirable 
event. When they reflected upon a no- 
bility plundered and degraded—a clergy 
not only plundered, but famished and 
murdered—why did they not also think 
at they ought to have their propert 
restored, and the criminals punished, 
equally as in the case of crimes on a 
smaller scale? Not only humanity re- 
quired this, but justice exacted it. If 
the thing was practicable, he knew no 
Principle upon which it should be neg- 
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lected. We were, however, told, that the 
restoration would not be desirable for this 
country ; and, to support that assertion, 
the hon. gentleman had adverted to the 
former conduct of the house of Bourbon. 
He had been led to look into the history: 
of the wars between this country aod 
France from our Revolution down to the 
revolution in France. In the space of 100 
ears we had been at war 38 years with 
rance; in which wars justice was inva- 
riably on our side. Every man must wish 
that the succeeding century should not 
produce so many years of discord; but, 
taking into consideration the unforeseen 
contingency of human affairs, he could 
not hope that we should pass happier 
years. When he considered the improve- 
ments of that century—when he reflected 
upon the increase of wealth within the 
same period—the mildness ofgovernments 
even those of despotic structure—and 
humanity with which even wars were con- 
ducted—he could not find in an equal pe- 
riod so much of human happiness, and so 
little of human misery, in any age of the 
world. If we looked to former periods of 
the world, did we there find no calamity ? 
In the century preceding the last, we had 
little wae with France; but we then had 
equal apprehensions from a ae “Yes, 
but the hon, gentleman would say, these 
were kings, and such was their ambition ? 
Had, then, republics no ambition? Let 
us look back to the ancient republics ; 
what did we there find but ambition and a 
lust of power? If he were directed to look 
at the conduct of the republics of Swit- 
zerland, Genoa, Venice, he would in re- 
ly say, look at the elector of Branden- 
burgh look at Bohemia and other mo- 
narchies. The true reason in both the 
latter cases, why they were not am- 
bitious was, because they were not pow- 
erful. All powerful states were am- 
bitious, whether they were republics or moe 
narchies; therefore this was no argument 
against the restoration of the French mo- 
narchy. We were, perhaps, the only ex- 
ception of a great and powerful state, 
which did not seek to 5s itself at 
the expense of justice and morality, The 
on'y difference between the ambition of 
princes and republics was, that in the first 
case jt was personal, and in the latter 3. 
popular, and therefore a more dangerous 
rinciple. This being so, he wished the 
ouse to reflect whether the restoration 
of the Bourbons could be attended with 
so much danger to this country! did they 
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think that any other order of things could 


Bive tore security to this country ?—least 


of all could they think that the present 
order of things in France promised | 


either secure or permanent peace to this: 
country. Some gentlemen had said, that | 
their principles were changed. A change 
had taken place, it was true: but what 
sort of a change ?—a military usurpation, | 
carried by the point of the bayonet, and. 
establishing a government, whose only 
existence depended upon military exploits. 
‘Was this an order of things to look to for 
_ permanent and secttte peace ?—The hon. 
 seioblee had also alluded to the inter- 
erence of the court of France in the con- 
test with America. He felt upon that oc- 
casion as every man in the country, not 
excepting the French royalists did. He 
never heard one who did not consider 
that conduct as unjust and impolitic; and 
they all agreed in asserting, that thence 
Otiginated the seeds of their own revolu- 
tion. The hon. gentleman had stated thisto 
have happened duting thercign ofoneofthe 
mildest princes of the Bourbon race: and 
he (lord H.) knew from good authority, 
that that prince, in hismisfurtunes, consoled 
himself, not only that he did not approve 
of that conduct in his minister, but that 
he had opposed it with all his personal in- 
fluence. All ideas of danger from the 
monarchy were preposterous and absurd, 
compared with what we had been suffering 
during the last ten years from the fury 
and madness of the republicans. No per- 
son who contemplated the course of events | 
in the world, but must wish to see the si- 
-tuation of Europe placed upon its old 
foundations. Gentlemen must know, that 
the system that had prevaiied for a cen- 
on and a half could not be deranged 
without great and various dangers and | 
evilstothe people concerned; and that 
the necessary consequence of new model- 
ling so extensive a system must lead to 
many wars, in which we most probably 
must be led, from a consideration of our 
interests to take a part. The house of 
Bourbon must desire to sce the old sys- 
tem of Europe re-established ; the mo- 
dern government of France, on the con- 
trary, must have different interests and ' 
inclinations. Another principle also in- 
duced him to wish for the restoration of 
monarchy—he meant the re-establish- 
ment of religion. He was not one of 
those who thought that religious opinions 
shouldbe severely restricted or persecuted. 


It was the opinion of ancient philosophers 
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that no great state could exist without a 
religious establishment... Modern days 
bad produced philosophers pronouncing 
other and contrary doctrines. The expe- 
riment had been tried in France; and 
what had it produced? Scenes of horror 
and dismay. While he was urging this, 
he might be told, that we had scen the 
conduct of christian princes such as to 
evince that they little regarded the dic- 
tates of religion. True, we had; yet re- 
ligion had some influence upon them, not 
only in making them veil theit conduct, 
when bad, froin others ; but it also some- 
times induced them to palliate their con- 
duct to themselves. Religion had that 
influence upon them, that they were 
ashamed to contemplate even thcir own 
bad deeds in their native deformity. Un- 
der these circumstances, he felt it was a 
heavy curse to find a great nation without 
apy religion, but delivered up as the 
French were, to the horrors of impiety 
and atheism. He did not state this as an 
argument, that without religion we could 
not hold any intercourse with them; but 
we must at least have the evidence of 
facts and the test of experience, before 
we could with safety trust them. Now, 
with respect to the practicability of the 
measure: upon that subject no man could 
speak with positivencss; but from one 
circumstance he augured well. The pre- 
sent government of I’rance stood upon no 
principles. The former governments, 
bad and dangerous as they were, wcre 
yet founded upon republican principles ; 
but the present had nothing to support it. 
There was not a man in France, whether 
royalist or republican, that could possibly 
be attached to it; and the French nation 
must see, with regret and indignation, 
their rulers deposed by an artful and 
daring Corsican adventurer. If that go- 
vernment was destroyed, whatever form 
might succeed it, if it were once capable 
of maintaining the relations of pedce and 
amity, he believed the administration of 
this country would- most readily enter 
into treaty with it. But his opinion most 
clearly pointed out to him, that the 
best ground of hope for permahent se- 
curity would be in the resturation of Mo- 
narchy. | 

Mr. W.Bouverie confessed himself alarm- 
éd at what had fallen fron the ndble ford. 
He did not think that we were at wart for 
the restoration of religion in France; at 
least he could not see that the restoration 
of the Bourbons was sure to byng- with 
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it the restoration of religion. We were 
also at war, it seemed, for the sake of hu- 
manity, because justice and humanit 
told us that we should restore to the emi- 
grants their property, and to the French 
clergy their former livings. He would 
never consent that English blood and 
treasure should be lavished away for such 
purposes. 

Mr. Yorke said, that it would have 
been a fairer mode of proceeding in the 
hon. mover, if he had first taken the sense 
of the House on the question, whether 
the war was carried on for the restoration 
of the Bourbons, and had then moved, 
that it was neither just nor necessary to 
continue it for that purpose. He had 
always supported the war, on the ground 
that it was entered into for self defence ; 
and he would vote no longer for its con- 
tinvance than until a reasonable security 
could be obtained, whether it arose from 
the restoration of the Bourbon family, or 
any other event. That the administration 
of this country entertained no views of 
argression against France, was evident, 
from the fact, that in 1792 they had ac- 
tually reduced the disposable force of this 
country to about 9,000 men. He agreed, 
with the noble lord, as to the desirable- 
ness of restoring the house of Bourbon, 
though it would neither be just nor ne- 
’ cessary to carry on the war for that ob- 
ject alone. | 

Sir G. P. Turner said, he should. conti- 
nue his countenance to ministers, until 
they had succeeded in bringing about a 
secure and honourable peace. 

Mr. William Smith said, that having 
closely attended to the arguments of the 
noble lord, he confessed he was not 
surprised that they should have produced 
on any gentlemans mind, an effect oppo- 
site to that for which they were intended. 
The first and main point in debate was, 
Whether or not the restoration of monar- 
chy in France were the immediate object 
for which we were now contending? 
This the nohle lord had in terms denied; 
but he had stated his own wishes for its 
accomplishment so strongly, and had 
Jaboured so much to prove those wishes 
tobe just, wise, politic, and humane, that if 
hewere himself minister, noone could doubt 
what his own system of measures would be. 
Let, then, this language be combined with 
that of the cabinet, and ist appeared to 
him impossible to doubt that this restora- 
tion was the point now in view. On what 
ground was this denied, but that of the 
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qualifying clause ia lord Grenville’s note; 
which declared, that ‘ his majesty did 
not limit the possibility of secure and solid 
pacification to this mode only.” Giving, 
then, the fullest credit to this declaration, 
it allowed only a bare possibility that as. 
some future time a peace might be can- 
cluded without this restoratiog, while 
the preceding paragraph stated in ex- 
press terms, that for the want of it we 
would not at this time even commence a 
treaty, or permit atruce; and that such 
an event would at once remove all obsta- 
cles to negotiation or peace. Could it, 
then, be maintained, that this was not the 
object for which we were carrying on the 
war? For the only other channel through 
which the present rulers of France co 
obtain the good opinion of his majesty's 
ministers, even in such a degree as to be 
allowed to treat, was pointed out—‘* ex- 
perience and the evidence of facts:” and 
this experience was yet to be gained, 
and could therefore only be applied 
at some future period —not to dwelk 
on. the absurdity of keeping France at 
war in order to estimate her ability to 
maintain the relations of peace. He 
would proceed to examine the advantages 
proposed to be derived from the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, as equivalents for 
the expense to which we were to be put 
to obtain it. One hon. gentleman seemed 
to rest his hopes very much on the chas- 
tening which the French princes had re- 
ceived from adversity; but did not the 
conduct of Charles 2nd show how little 
this was to be relied on? Had adversity 
taught him private morality or political 
wisdom? Had it taught him to preserve 
external faith, or to govern his subjects 
on the pricciples of liberty? Was he 
not at home an arbitrary tyrant, and at 
the same time the mere corrupt slave and 
instrument of a despotic monarch, the 
enemy of his country and of allits interests? 
Had James 2nd profited more in this 
school of wisdam? on the contrary, wes 
it not notorious that the profligacy and 
misconduct of the one was sufficient to 
make his restoration regretted, while the 
bigoted folly of the other gave birth to 
that revolution in which Englishmen 
gloried. But, had it been otherwise, 
could it be contended that the House of 
Bourbon alone was capable of deriving 
advantage from experience? Might rot 
those who now govern France be aup- 
posed able to draw lessons of prudence 
from the errors of their predecessors, these 
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6¢ ghades which in such quitk succession 


had flitted away?” We had, however, a. 
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which had produced the revolution. Had 
the present claimant of the throne ever 


better pledge than this of their sincerity, | renounced his pretensions to its full pre- 
l 


there cou 
whole country was desirous of peace; of 
this disposition the conduct of the rulers 
furnished the strongest presumption ; for, 
as the: most likely means to recommend 
themselves to the people, and to fix their 
government, they professed their inclina- 
tion to become the pacificators of Europe. 
Laying aside, therefore, the question of 
experience as equally applicable to both 

arties, he maintained that, from the evi- 

ence of facts, there was sufficient ground 
to negotiate ; and surely it would not have 
required any superlative talents to turn 
such a negotiation to our advantage. In- 
stead of cooling the ardour of our allies, 
it would have afforded an opportunity of 
strengthening their attachment, by show- 
ing to the world our regard for their in- 
terest, our resolution not to abandon them, 
and our determination neither to grant 
nor accept any other than fair and ho- 
nourable terms of peace. Had the French 
refused such terms, they would have been 
weakened in public opinion: had they 
accepted them, they must have recom- 
menced the war, if such were their object, 
under the disadvantage of having all those 

oints to regain, which they had surren- 

ered for the sake of obtaining peace. 
The noble lord’s wish to restore to their 
Sangre and their homes, those who 

ad been unjustly deprived of all the 
comforts and enjoyments of life, must 
meet with sympathy in every heart; and 
if this could be done by any moderate ex- 
ertion he should be sorry that any man 
who had been aggrandized and enriched 
by crime should be suffered securely to 
revel in the fruits of his rapine; but this 
might be no easy task for us, and would 
probably be an additional injury even 
to the innocent part of France, by engen- 
dering another bloody civil war, in which 
thousands would suffer who had had no 
share in the guilt; and even if the object 
were not merely unexceptionable, but 
highly desirable, yet when he was called 
on to vote thirty or forty millions for its 
attainment, it became him to consider the 
interests and wishes of his constituents, 
among whom he believed so expensive a 
pice would not be very popular. These 

owever were not the only grounds on 
which the restoration of the French mo- 
narchy was objectionable. With it would 
probably be restored that train of abuses 


be no doubt but that that ' 


rogatives? on the other hand, had not 
the proclamations of the magnanimous 
emperor of Russia marked his intention 
of re-instating him in all the plenitude of 
despotism ? Surely, then, it was impor- 
tant to recollect how that power had been 
formerly employed, in order to determine 
how far its re-establishment was calcu- 
lated to ensure ee to England 
and to Europe. And could gentlemen 
disguise from themselves what every page 
of modern history teemed with? That 
the ambition and injustice of France, its. 
cruelty and treachery, its violent aggres- 
sions on every weaker power, and its in- 
sidious attempts to circumvent those whonr 
it was unable to oppress, had been perpe- 
tually complained of in the bitterest terms 
by almost every state between the Medi- 
terranean and the Baltic.—‘“ The common 
disturber, the common oppressor, the com- 


|}mon enemy of Europe, of Christendom 


of the Protestant Religion,” were epithets 
of reproach which the conduct of Louis 
14th drew on him from all quarters: nay, 
such had been on some occasions the total 
disregard even of private as well as politi- 
cal morality in his court, that, in 1692, 
Messrs Louvois and Barbesieux, two of 
the secretaries, were publicly charged by 
this government with having engaged in a 
project for the assassination of king Wil- 
iam, for which execrable attempt their 
miserable instrument was executed. Look 
next. to his successor: not to scrutinize 
every transaction of his reign, the Journ- 
nals would speak the opinion of the House 
respecting him no longer ago than the 
year 1778.—We should there find France 
accused of “an unprovoked and unjust 
aggression on the honour of the crown, 
and the essential interests of the kingdom, 
contrary to his most solemn assurances, 
subversive of the law of nations, and ine 
jurious to the rights of every sovereign 
power in Europe;"—of “a restless and 
dangerous spirit of ambition and ag- 
grandizement, which has often invaded 
the rights and threatened the liberties of 
Europe.”—Are heavier charges laid against 
the republican government? Is Buona- 
parté loaded with fouler accusations. In 
regard to the violation of all laws human 
and divine, he would not hesitate to offer 
the partition of Poland, as a transaction 
of which no parallel could be found in the 
history of France. However atrocious 
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other invasions might have been, this be- 
yond them all mocked at every pretence 
or plea, either of aggression or security : 
in its progress it committed equal violence 
on all ranks and parties: the king it in- 
sulted and dethroned: of the people it 
murdered thousands, and riveted on the 
survivors those chains which were begin- 
ning to be loosened: the nobles it either 
mutilated, exterminated or expelled, for 
no other crime than that of refusing to 
acquiesce in the subjugation and dismein- 
berment of their country. If Buonaparte 
first established and then overthrew the 
Cisalpine republic, did not the king of 
Prussia give under his own hand to the 
unfortunate sovereign of Poland, an ex- 
plicit approbation of that very revolution, 
which he and his co-adjutors immediately 
afterwards made the pretext for annihi- 
Jating his kingdom. Yet, with the per- 
petrators of these abominations we made 
no scruple to connect ourselves in bonds 
of the strictest alliance. — Again, the 


seizure of Avignon from the pope had! 


been declaimed against as a characteristic 
injustice. Was the world, then, ignorant 
that by the French monarchs it had been 


taken possession of twice or three times, and | 


restored, not as repentant of an injury, but 
an objectwhich their magnanimousambition 
deemed of toolittle importance to be worth 
attention ?—The present mode of warfare 
was another topic insisted on. This was 
represented as ‘of a nature long since 
unknown to civilized nations.” If, then, 
the devastation of the palatinate, and a 
thousand similar excesses of former times 
had sunk into oblivion, was the ravage of 
Hanover by the duke de Richelieu for- 
gotten? Could gentlemen recollect no- 
thing of the king of Prussia’s irruption 
‘into Saxony—had they forgotten his ex- 
pulsion of the sovereign, his bombardment 
_of the capital—the severities, even to per- 
sonal cruclty, employed to extort contri- 
butions—and beyond all, his compulsive 
levies of men throughout the electorate 
to serve in his army, against their own 
prince, their own country, their own fa- 
milics? and yet this man was the popular 
hero of England, extolled from our press 
and our pulpits, and subsidized from our 
Treasury! These things he did not bring 
to view in order to throw unnecessary 
odium on the character of any prince, or 
of any government, far Icss by their ex- 
ample to excuse or even to extenuate any 
enormities which had been practised by 
the French during the present contest ; 
(VOL. XXXIV,] 
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but in such a conjuncture, it was absurd 
to Jook only at onc side, wilfully to forget 
all past events, to imagine violence and 
fraud novelties in the records of mankind, 
and then to allege the misconduct of the 
French rulers as a sufficient ground for 
refusing to treat with them, when similar 
actions had never in former instances pre- 
vented negotiation, and when in fact there 
was not an atrocity alleged against them, 
for which they might not easily produce a 
precedent from the history of almost every 
European power, and especially of that 
monarchy which some gentlemen, for the 
sake of its superior excellence, were so 
anxious to restore.— Another important 
point, however, remained tc be discussed 
—‘‘ the present government was athcistic 
and the restoration of the Bourbons would 
restore religion.” Religion, according to 
his idea of it, was not of a nature so frail 
and temporary, nor rested on such slight 
foundations as to be capable of being de- 
stroyed by a handful of athcists, or to 
depend on the restoration of monarchy 
for its existence: neither did he belicve 
that there. was really more atheism or less 
religion in France now, than heretofore: 
an established system, which was con- 
nected in some degree with the monarchy, 
had indeed been overthrown; but it was 
notorious that the utmost licentiousness 
both of opinions and manners had long 
since pervaded, not only the court and 
nobility, but the higher orders of the 
clergy too; and with respect to the mass 
ofthe people, there was no reason to be- 
heve that their old sentiments or preju- 
dices, be they which they might, were in 
any great degree obliterated. What was 
that system, however, which some were 
so desirous to re-establish—was it not the 
very hierarchy which for centuries past 
had been held forth to all Protestants, and 
to Englishmen in particular, as the object 
of dislike and apprehension, and, not very 
long since, even of abhorrence and terror 
—nor unjustly, when considered as a po- 
litical religion, and armed with all the 
strength of a powerful kingdom? As to 
theological tenets of the Catholic church, 
he was not very solicitous about them; 
every man was, in his opmion, entitled to 
the free and unrestrained exercise of his 
own judement on such subjects, to think 
as he pleased, and to profess what he 
thought right, without being obnoxious 
to suspicion or molestation. But, though 
perpetually declaiming ond inveighing 
against something call-d Jacobinism, we 
[5 F] | 
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thought it not inconsistent to be the pto- 
fessed champions of Popery, whose 
tical doctrines were jacobinical in the 
most obnoxious sense of the word: they 
tended to dissolve allegiance, and destroy 
every social tie; sovereigns might be at- 
tacked on their thrones, and heretics were 
not entitled to good faith. These princi- 
ples too, had been acted on in number- 
ess instances; they had cost France the 
life of her best monarch, and had sanc- 
tioned the most nefarious attempts. Nor 
did the court of Rome even yet abandon 
her most extravagant pretensions, or give 
up one atom of those powers which she 
had formerly claimed.* But if these 
Were vain terrors, it had yet another 
character more to be dreaded, as more 
frequently and more extensively mischie- 
Vous, its spirit of persecution. Were the 
horrors it had occasioned in every quar- 
ter of the globe no longer remembered ? 
If the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
was forgotten, did we know nothing of the 
attempts made to revive those scenes un- 
der Louis 15th? He feared no unarmed 
religionists; but, whether we formed our 
judgments from theory or experience, he 
could not but regard it as the grossest 
absurdity, aud most extravagant folly, for 
Englishmen and Protestants to spend 
_ their blood and treasure expressly for the 
purpose, among others, of re-establishing 
popery in France, in all its former splen- 
dor and ability for mischief. Should it 
be again replied, that no such objects as 
he had imagined were really in view, he 
must answer by the arguments before 
urged, adding only, that the whole style 
and tenor of our answer to the French 
government afforded strong presumptions 
in his favour ; for it could hardly be sup- 
posed that men of so much talents as 
those who composed the British cabinet, 
would gratuitously indulge themselves in 
een PR eT ee Pie 


* On the 3rd of March, Mr. Smith took 
occasion to observe, that he had omitted to 
say, that the English Roman Catholics had 
made a complete renunciation of those tenets. 
Though they were Catholics, they were not, 
in the strictest sense of the word, papists ; 
for by papists he understood those who be- 
lieved that a dispensation from the Pope 
dissolved the civil relation that subsisted be- 
tween the subject and his prince ; tenets cer- 
tainly the most dangerous, but such as had 
been unequivocally renounced by the British 
Catholics ; and, therefore, whatever their 
errors might be, they were perfectly harmless 
if a political senge. 


poli- |] 


such language as appeared directly calcu- 
ated to alienate, to irritate, and to dis- 
gust, if they had not previously deter- 
mined against negotiating with the elie 
To prevent the ill consequences of a re- 
solution so rash and unwise, was the sole 
object of his hon. friend’s motion. 

rd Belgrave said, it appeared from 
lord Grenville’s note, and from every exe 
pression of government, that, though the 
restoration of monarchy in France was 
the most desirable thing that could bap- 
pen, still it was not considered as the sine 
qua non of peace; that there were other 
circumstances, which it was im le 
exactly to define or foresee, which would 
also lead to the same object. The hon. 
mover had talked of the perfidy of the 
house of Bourbon; but, supposing the 
present head of that house disposed to 
perfidy and ambition originally, was 
nothing to be learnt from the achool 
of adversity? If it is true, that “ sweet 
are the uses of adversity,” then we 
might expect that Louis 18th would have 
benefited by such severe instruction. At 
all events, after his restoration, might not 
a long interval of peace be fairly ex- 
pected?—It had been said, that the 
restoration of monarchy was not practi- 
cable: now, upon that he thought it not 
improper to consider what was the pro- 
bable disposition of the people of France. 
In the first point, we must give up all the 
knowledge we derive from experience, 
before we can conclude that the French 
are not heartily tired of the republic, 
and all the forms of government that have 
in 80 rapid a succession, appeared under 
it: unless we could suppose, that 
they preferred discord to civil rule, 
anarchy to order, bloodshed to mildness, 
misery to prosperity. He would con- 
tend that for Buomaparté personally, the 
French could have no real affection. He 
appeared to have made treaties only with 
a view to break them as interest dictated ; 
and his conduct in Egypt was, from first 
to last, one continued act af perfidy and 
treachery, and especially to his army. 
That army he had basely deserted, with- 
out orders, at a time of their est need, 
with the assurance that he left them with 
as great regret,” and would return to them 
‘“* forthwith,” at the very moment that he 
was resolved to Jeave them altogether to 
their fate.—If it was not the person of 
Buonapartc, then, that was the object of 
satisfaction to France, we must next tarn 
to *1e constitution he had framed, aod 
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see whether it was likely to be the object 
of affection. He should not detain the 
House by going into an examination of 
that constitution: but he thought it ma- 
terial to consider, that, whatever that con- 
stitution might promise from its appear- 
ance, by the breath of Buonaparté it was 
raised, by his breath it might be de- 
stroyed; it rose with his rise; with his 
fall it might decline, and therefore the 
attachment to the constitution could only 
‘be in proportion to the attachment to 
Buonaparté ; and that he had shown could 
not be very strong. As tothe constitu- 
tion he had formed, to show how little he 
regarded it, he had hardly accepted it, 
before he violated one of the fundamental 
articles of it, that which respects the in- 
dependence of the judges, which appeared 
the best feature in it. By the bayonet, 
then, the French consul maintained his 
power, and by the bayonet the abbé 
Sieyes might be placed on the throne 
which Buonaparté now usurped. Among 
@ variety of joint monarchs, France had 
had a law monarch in the person of Ro- 
bespierre, a military one in the person of 
Buonaparté, and might soon have an ec- 
clesiastical monarch in that of Sieyes. A 
naval monarch would be only wanting to 
complete the series: but without meaning 
any disrespect to the other professions, 
such was the enthusiastic admiration we 
bore in this country to the naval character, 
that, debased as the moral charecter of 
France was at present, yet he could not 
suppose a successor would be found 
among sailors for a Robespierre, a Buona- 
parté, or a Sieyes, to fill the throne of his 
murdered monarch. If this picture was 
at all just, it not only justified the late 
determination of government and parlia- 
ment, in regard to treating with a power 
so fluctuating, but it surely must lead us 
to think, that of such an insecure and re- 
yolutionary state, France must be com- 
pretely tired, and must be secretly sighing 
or the return of monarchy. Could there 
be a more happy and auspicious moment 
than the present to wish to manifest such 
8 disposition, when an entire reconcilia- 
tion was said to have taken place between 
the different branches of the jillustrious 
House of Bourbon, one of which had 
once given but too attentive an ear to the 
delusive but destructive theories of the 
revolution ?—}There was another consider- 
ation, however, namely, whether the 
French might not wish: to see certain un- 
popular prerogatives, certain droits, re- 
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linquished, previous to the restoration of 
the king of France. Here gentlemen 
should revert to the experience of history ; 
and it would be found, that there was no 
difficulty on the part of Charles 2nd ina 
meeting the wishes of his English subjects 
on that point; and, doubtless, the advisers 
of Louis 18th would as readily recom- 
mend to his majesty to acquiesce in the 
abolition of any unpopular privileges.— 
As to the difficulty of restoring monarch 
on account of the state of property, no diffe 
culty of that kind was felt at the restora- 
tion of Charles 2nd: certain persons had 
compounded for their estates; but soon 
after the celebrated declaration of Breda, 
roperty reverted, as it were by magic, 
Into the hands of the rightful owners. How 
long the present revolutionary system 
would continue, it was impossible to say ; 
but it was clear that France must wish to 
see it at an end.—The noble lord said, 
that parliament and the nation {had 
always accorded in sentiment on the sub- 
ject of the war. As to the prodigious 
waste of blood, he said, he must deny 
that. We had, indeed, considerably in- 
creased our debt; but, thanks to the un- 
paralleled industry of the country, our 
resources had qugmented in such a man- 
ner as to make the debt, however great, 
comparatively light. As our expenses 
had been considerable, however, our blood 
had been spared; and he would not ask 
a British House of Commons, which was 
more valuable, British blood, or British 
treasure.—He would only add, that, how- 
ever desirable peace might be, war was 
ever to be preferred to an insecure and 
discreditable peace. When such a peace 
could be obtained, as would be felt by all 
classes of the community to be honourable 
and secure, then might we with confidence 
and gratitude return the sword into the 
scabbard; then might we retire into 
the bosoms of our families, and resume 
the occupations of peace, fully compen- 
sated for our past sacrifice. And sucha 
peace we should obtain, unless fear seized 
on the councils, and despair the hearts of 
the country: but that could never 
happen; and therefore he looked forward 
to such a pegce at no very distant day, 
either from the restoration of the Bourbon 
family, or some other combination of 
circumstances which might lead to suffi- 


‘cient security, with a humble but sanguine 


hope, but at the same time with entire 
resignation to the Supreme Disposer of 
all human events. 
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Coloncl E/ford saidhe could not agree to 
this motion, because he did not believe 
that government was carrying on the war 
for the purpose of restoring the monarchy 
of France. In addition to the declaration 
of ministers, he had documents on which 
he could rely, which declared, that al- 
though the restoration of monarchy was 
a desirable object, yet it was not a sine 
gua non. Asto the argument, that this 
motion ought to be adopted to calm the 
minds of the people, he believed the 
cpinion of the people was not different 
from the opinion of that House, and that 
the assertion of a difference in sentiment 
between the people, and the House of 
Conimons upon the subject of the war, 
Was a gross calumny, not on the people, 
but on the House. “He believed the pea- 
pie not only had full confidence in their 
representatives, but also in the adminis. 
tration of the government. 

Mr. I. £1. Browne said, that the war 
was not for the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, but for our own defence. The mo- 
tion, if agreed to, would tend to disarm 
us of one of our best weapons, and deprive 
us of the aid of those in France who were 
attached to the cause of monarchy. He 
thought the restoration of monarchy de- 
sirable, because it would give a greater 
security than any form of government 
which we could hope to sce rise out of 
the convulsions of the revolution. 

The question being put, that the other 
orders of the day be now read, the House 
divided ; . 


Telters. 
Veac $ Mr. John Eliot - - . 
Yeas Sf he Lord Hawkesbury : 142 
‘ Mr. Tierney a 
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So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
List of the Minority. 
Jolliffe, W. 
Keene, W. 
Knight, R. 
Langton, W. G, 
Leicester, sir J, 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lemon, col. 
Martin, J. 
Milner, sir W. 
North, D. 
Plomer, W. 
Ridley, sir M. W, 
Richardson, J. 
Robson. R. B. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
eShakespeare, A, 


Adair, R. 
Barclay, G. 
Beach, M. H. 
Biddulph, R. 
Bird, W. W. 
Bouverie, hon. F. 
Bouverie, hon. W, 
Brogden, J. 
Burdett, sir, F, 
Copley, sir L. 
Denison, W. J. 
Hobhouse, B. 
Howard, H. 
Jfussey, W, 
Jones, J. T, 
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Secend Report of the Committce of the 
House of Commons respecting the Assize of 
Bread, and the Deficiency of the Crop of 
Grain.] March 6. Lord Havwlesbuty 
presented the following 


Report, 


The Committee appointml to consider of 
means forrendering more effectual the 
provisions of an act made in the thir- 
teenth year of the reign of his present 
majesty, intituled, “ An Act for better re- 
gulating the Assize and making of 
Bread ;” and who were instructed to con- 
sider of the most effectual means of re- 
mcdying any inconveniences which may 
arise trom the deficiency of the ‘last crop 
of grain; and empowered to report their 
procecdings, from time to time, to the 
House ; 

Have, since their last report, received addi- 
tional information respecting the deficiency 
of the late crops of grain in many parts of the 
country, particularly in Scotland; the result 
of which has impressed your Committee with 
the propriety of suggesting such methods as 
appear to them most likely to be effectual for 
diminishing the consumption of corn, for en- 
couraging the importation from abroad, and 
for bringing into extensive use such substi- 
tutes as may supply the place of it; and for 
this purpose they are desirous of calling the 
attention of the House to the following points: 

1. The expediency of giving a bounty to 
enconrage the importation of corn from the 
Mediterranean and America. 

2. ‘The propriety of individuals reducing 
the consumption of flour in their families. 

3. The propriety of subjecting millers to 
some new regulations. 

4. The adoption of a new table of assize. 

5. The encouragement of the use of rice and 
Indian corn. 

6. The encouragement of the growth of po- 
tatoes, and other nutritive vegetables. 

7. The expediency of procuring a consider- 
able supply of food from the fisheries. 

8. ‘The expediency of stopping the distil- 
leries. 

1. Your Committee have received informa- 
tion, that considerable supplies of wheat may 
probably be obtained from the countries in 
the Mediterranean, and from America, which 
at the present prices would be imported to 
very great profit; but as several months would 
elapse before such supplies could be brought 
to this country, and as it is possible that dur- 
ing that period the prices of all sorts of grain 
may fall considerably, particularly if there 
should be a prospect of a very abundant har- 
vest; and as such a full of prices might occa- 
sion a very great loss to the importers, such 
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as took place in the ycar 1796, your Commit- 
tee are apprehensive that merchants will not 
be induced to speculate, unless they receive 
some encouragement from parliament; they 
therefore suggest, how far it may be proper to 
offer such a conditional bounty as may be 
likcly to secure the merchants against any 
probable losses they might incur in importing 
wheat or flour from the Mediterranean or 
America before the month of October. The 
prices ot wheatinthe Mediterranean are stated 
to he from about 50s. to 60s. per quarter ; the 
prices of flour in America are about 60s. the 
English sack ; theinsurance, treight,and other 
mercantile charges, may, in either case, 
amount to about 53s. per quarter, or 30s. per 
sack. If parliament should therefore think 
proper to provide, that in case the average 
price of wheat throughout the kingdom, as 
stated in the Gazette, should fall below 90s. 
per eee and the average price of flour 
should fall below 90s. per sack, the difference 
between the market price and 90s. should be 
made up by a bounty to the importer, it might 
afford a very considerable encouragement to 
foreign supply, consistent with the reduction 
of the priccs in the home market. 

2. YourCommitte have great satisfactfon 
in being able to state, that many individuals, 
in different classes of life, have already effec- 
tually reduced the consumption of bread and 
flour in their families; and that the saving 
which has been made in consequence Is very 
considerable, in many instances amounting to 
one fourth, andin some even to one third, of 
their usual consumption. Ifsuch a practice 
should become general, it would produce the 
‘most beneficial effects. Your Committee re- 
commend, therefore, to every housekceper, to 
reduce the quantity of bread used in his fa- 
mily to one quartern loaf per week for each 
person, which has been found, by experiment, 
to be sufficient ; and likewise, to abstain, as 
far as possible, from the use of flour for all 
other purposes, 

3. Your Committee have been informed, 
that considerable inconvenience has been 
felt, from millers refusing to grind the sorts 
wf flour necessary for making the brown 
bread ; and they are of opinion, that, to re- 
medy this inconvenience, it may be expedient 
to subject millers to some new regulations. 

4. For reasous given in their former Re- 
port, your Committee cannot recommend any 
compulsory law for the use of only one sort 
of bread, or the grinding of only one sort of 
flour; but, strongly impressed with the ad- 
vantage that might result from the use and 
consumption of bread made of the whole meal 
or ofa great proportion thercof, they think 
proper tu observe, that by the manner in 
which the assize is now set, the profit of the 
baker is far more considerable upon the fine 
wheaten bread, than on that of a coarser qua- 
lity ; and your Committee recommend, there- 
fore, that a new table of assize should be 
framcd, to remedy this inconvenience, and tu 
promote the use of coarser meal. 
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5. Your Committee have great satisfaction 
in stating, that a considerable supply of rice 
and Indian corn may be obtained trom Ame- 
rica; that, mixed in certain proportions with 
wheat, they make a most wholesome and nu- 
tritious bread; and that the most damaged 
wheat may not only be used, but rendered pa- 
latable by a mixture of rice, which, by repeat- 
ed experiments has been found to correct the 
defects of it. This consideration, that much 
damaged wheat and grain, otherwise unser- 
viceable, may be made into wholesome and 
palatable bread, by being mixed with rice, 
suggests the importance Sf extendils to this 
latter article the same economy as that which 
is recommended in the use of wheat, and of 
reserving it as much as possible for the above 
important purpose. 

Your Committee, sensible of the important 
use of rice at the present moment, are induced 
to recommend, upon a comparative view of 
the prices of that article in this country and 
the other countries in Europe, that a bounty 
should be given, on the same principle as 
that with respect to corn, on the importation 
of rice, which should secure to the importer 
the price of 1]. 15s. per cwt. if the market 
price should fall below that sum. And your 
Committee likewise submit, whether it may 
not be expedient that some bounty should 
also be given, on the same principle, on the 
importation of Indian corn. 

6. Your Committee are of opinion, that it 
is probable that considerable relief may be af- 
forded, if proper encouragement 18 given to 
the growth of potatoes, and other nutritive ve- 

etables; and they recommend therefore to 
andlords, tu permit and encourage their te- 
nants to break up a limited quantity of Jand, © 
according to the circumstances of the estate, 
for the cultivation of potatoes and pease: 
And your Committee suggest, that it may be 
expedient that provision should be made by 
law, for agiventime, toenable lords of manors, 
or individuals, or parish officers on behalf of 
the parish, with the consent of the lord of the 
manor, to break up a quantity of common 
land, and to cultivate it with potatoes. 

7. Ithas appeared in evidence before your 
Committee, that in some parts of Scotland, 
and in Cornwall, the lower orders of people 
are consuming at this time great quantitics of 
fish, which make no inconsiderable part of 
their sustenance ; and your Committee under- 
stand that a large quantity of Swedish her- 
rings may be obtained trum Gottenburgh and 
the neighbouring ports, at a very reasonable 
price ; they recommend, therefore, that the 
Swedish herrings should, for a limited time, 
be imported duty-free. Andas anencourage- 
ment to our own fisheries, and to increase the 
supply at the present moment, they suggest 
the propricty of giving a bounty equivalent 
to 2s. 8d. per barrel (if proper regulations can 
be adopted to provide against fraud) on the 
cure of mackarel, or of other fish caught in 
the mackarel fishery, for home consumption ; 
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and your Committee, under the present cir- 
cumstances, strongly recommend the distri- 
bution of fish as an article of parochial relief, 
which may be obtained in many parts of the 
country, in great quantities, at a very mode- 
rate price. | 

8. An opinion being prevalent in many 

rts of the country, and particularly in Scot- 
fond and Wales, that a great increase of food 
for man might be obtained from stopping the 
distilleries 1n England, your Committee 
thought it their duty thoroughly to investi- 
gate this subject. The quantity of barley con- 
sumed in the distilleries has been stated by 
several of the persons engaged in the trade, 
whose evidence is completely corroborated by 
that of one of the commissioners of excise, 
who has delivered in to your Committee cal- 
culations on the subject, so nearly agrecing 
with the accounts given by the distillers, as 
‘to satisfy your Committee that they are suf- 
ficiently accurate for the purpose of forming 
their opinion, . 

It appears that the whole quantity of bar- 
Jey consumed in the English distilleries, 
amounts only to between 220 and 250,000 
i eth annually ; that in consequence of the 

istillers having been allowed the use of sugar 
at the low duties, the consumption of grain 
has been very much diminished ; that the dis- 
tillers continue working from the month of 
November until the middle or end of May; 
that all that can be wanting to complete their 
works in the present year cannot exceed 53 , 
or 55,000 quarters; that the distillers were | 
prohibited the use of wheat, the only grain 
used in the English distilleries besides barley, 
by an act passed in the month of October last; 
and that in consequence of the deficiency of 
the crops in the Jast harvest, and to remove 
all dissatisfaction on account of their trade, 
they entered into an agreement to make use 
of no barley in their distilleries but what was 
damaged, or of inferior quality; to which 
agreement, by the evidence before your Com- 
mittee, they appear to have strictly adhered. 
It appears, likewise, that very large numbers 
of swine and cattle are actually fed from the 
refuse of the distilleries ; and thatif they were 
prohibited from working, the supply of meat 
would be diminished, or the feeders of cattle 
and distillers in the neighbourhood of the me- 
tropolis would be under the necessity of using, 
at a great expense, a quantity of grain in feed. 
ing their swine and cattle, which, perhaps, 
would not fall very far short of that which 
would in the first instance be consumed in the 
distilleries ; and your Committee cannot avoid 
observing, that in either of these cases, the 
price of meat must be expected to rise consi- 
derably, so as very materially to affect the 
Jower orders of the people, who are now de- 
riving extensive relief in the metropolis, and 
in many parts of the country, from the estab- 
lishment of soup shops, and to bear with still 
greater pressure upon those classes of the 
Suuaunily which are immediately above 
them. 


————_ 
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Your Committee have purposely avoided 
stating the effect which the stopping of the 
distillery might produce on the revenue, being 
anxious that no consideration of revenue 
should interfere, provided the expected relief 
could really be obtained ; but when they con- 
sider how small would be the quantity, and 
how inferior the quality of the barley that 
cquid be saved, and the effect likely to be pro- 
duced on the prices of other articles, and the 
course of other trades, they cannot see any 
advantage that would result from it, sufficient 
to justify your Committee in recommending 
it to the House. 

Your Committee have omitted to subjoin 
any proposal for prohibiting the use of wheat 
in the manufacture of starch, conceiving it to 
be a very inconsiderable object; and being 
fartber informed that measures have been 
taken to procure a supply of this article by im- 
portation from abroad, and that the principal 
manufacturers have voluntarily relinquished 
the use of it: they, however, think, that, in 
justice to them, the disuse should be made 
general by a prohibition. 

Your Committee have great satisfaction in 
stating, that the measure adopted by the le- 
gislature, for prohibiting the sale of any bread 
which had not been haked twenty-four hours, 
has already produced the most beneficial ef- 
fects. By the declaration of the Master, 
Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the Com- 
pany of Bakers, annexed to this Report, it ap- 
pears that the consumption of bread in the 
metropolis is reduced, in consequence of it, 
at least one sixth part. 


Proceedings in the Commons relating to 
the Deficiency of the last Crop of Grain.] 
March 6. The Ilouse having resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole House 
to consider further of the Report ha a 
ing the Assize of Bread, and the Defi- 
ciency of the last Crop of Grain, the . 
following Resolutions were moved by 
lord Hawkesbury, and, after a short de- 
bate, agrecd to: viz. * Resolved, 1. That 
it is the opinion of this committee, that, 
whenever the average prices of wheat, and 
fine wheaten flour, ascertained and pub- 
lished in the London gazette, under the 
authority of any act or acts of parliament, 
shall be less than 90s. per quarter of wheat 
or sack of wheaten flour, respectively, 
there shall be given, on every quarter of 
wheat, and on every barrel of fine wheaten 
flour, which shall be imported into Great 
Britain, from any port of Europe, South 
of Cape Finesterre, or from any port in 
the Mediterranean, or in Africa, or from 
any of hismajesty’s coloniesin America, or 
the United States, before the 1st of October 
1800, a bounty equal tothe difference be- 
tween such average prices in the London 
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gazette, and 90s. per quarter of wheat, or 
barrel of flour respectively. 2. That, 
whenever the current price of rice im- 
ported into this kingdom, to be ascertain- 
ed by the prices in the London market, 
shall be less than 35s. per cwt., there shall 
be given on every cwt. of rice imported 
into Great Britain before the 1st October 
1800, a bounty equal to the difference 
between such average price and 35s. 3. 
That the duties now payable on Swedish 
herrings, dried or cured, imported into 
this kingdom, do cease and determine. 4. 
That the chairman be directed to move 
the House, that leave be givento bring in 
a bill to encourage the cultivation of 
potatoes on waste lands, for a time 
to be limited: And also, 5. That leave 
be given to bring in a bill to explain 
and amend an act, made in the 36th of 
his majesty, intituled, ‘ an act for the bet- 
ter regulation of mills ;” and also, 6. That 
leave be given to bring in a bill for better 
regulating the price and assize of bread: 
and also, 7. That leave be given to bring 
in ‘a bill to prohibit for a time to be 
limited, the use of wheat in making 
starch.” 

The Speaker commended theresolutions, 
and was happy to find, that one regulation 
was in their contemplation; namely, that 
when a certain quantity of corn was car- 
ried to the milier, he should be obliged to 
grind it as the person pleased -It was his 
wishto remove the prejudice against brown 
bread. From the use of it the best pros- 
pect would be open to us. It was stated, 
that mixed bread was more subject to 
adulteration than white bread. This was 
an error: for it was easier to detect in- 
Meare in brown than in white bread. 

othing was more injurious than to en- 
courage an opinion, thatthepresent distress 
arose from an artificial scarcity, and not 
from the dispensation of Providence. The 
public owed much to those who were 
styled monopolists: they aided the defi- 
ciency of the markets by keeping up a 
steady and regular supply. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that with regard 
to making use of the whole of the wheat 
except the coarse pollard, he was decidedly 
In favour of that measure; and as to a 
compulsory Jaw, if it were proposed, he 
should give it his hearty support; for he 
could not suppose there could be any 
aversion in the people at large to partake 
of bread of the same quality. As to the 
agreement sent down from the Lords, it 
was not exactly such as he could approve 
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of. A mere general recommendation to 
economy would not, he feared have the 
effect of a resolution of a committee of 
the whole House. Something, undoubt. 
edly, ought to be done on the subject. 
He meant to-morrow to move, that the 
House should go into a committee to con- 
sider of means for promoting an extended 
growth of potatoes. The general price 
of that article was now three times as 
much as in common years. What he 
meant to propose was, to give moderate 
premiums for the cultivation of this article. 
The Resolutions were agreed to. 


March 7. The Resolutions being re- 
ported to the House, 

Mr. Wilberforce rose and said, that when 
he assisted in forming these resolutions, 
he laid his account in being misrepre- 
sented, cither through ignorance, inad- 
vertency, or design. A friend had just 
put into his hands what was stated to be 
an account of what he had said in the 
House yesterday, and which had been 
grossly misrepresented. Mr. W. then. 
read an extract from the newspaper al- 
luded to, in which he was represented, m 
recommending the Lathes of potatoes, thus 
to. have expressed himself: ‘ Potatoes 
made men healthy, vigorous, and active ; 
but, whatis still more in their favour, they 
make men tall: more especially was he 
led to say 80, as being rather under the 
common size, and he must Jament: that 
his guardians had not fostered him under 
that genial vegetable.” He appealed to 
the House, whether the representative of 
@ populous county ought not to be pro- 
tected against such misstatements, He 
should not press any motion on the House, 
but he was anxious that his sentiments 
should not be misrepresented, as if he had 
treated with levity a subject connected 
with the distresses of the people. 

The Resolutions were agreed to, and 
bills were ordered to be brought in pur- 
suant thereto. 


March 17. The House again went 
into the said committee, and, after a short 
debate, came to the following Resolu- 
tions: 1. ‘ That whenever the average 
price of wheat, ascertained and published 
in the London Gazette, under the autho- 
rity of any act or acts of parliament, shall 
be less than 85s. per quarter, there shall 
be given, on every quarter of wheat which 
shall be imported into Great Britain, from 
any of the ports of the Baltic, or from 
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any of the ports of Germany, or any ports 
North of the Texel, before the Ist of Oc- 
tober 1800, a bounty equal to the differ. 
ence between such average price in the 
London Gazette and 85s. per quarter of 
wheat. 2 That, whenever the average 

rice of wheat, ascertained and published 
in the London Gazette, under the autho- 
rity of any act or acts of parliament, shall 
be less than 90s. per quarter, there shall 
be given, on every quarter of wheat which 
shall be imported into Great Britain, from 
the port of Archangel, before the Ist of 
October 1800, a bounty equal to the dif- 
ference between such average price in 
the London Gazette and 90s. per quar- 
ter of wheat.” 


Executory Devises Restriction Bill.] 
March 18. The Lord Chancellor called 
the attention of their lordships to the sub- 
ject of executory devises; and observed, 
that it was astonishing what ideas and 
practices obtained, and to what extent, 
among those who disposed of property in 
that way. The effect which the decision 
that recently took place relative to Thel- 
Jusson’s will had bad upon persons of that 
description was inconceivable ; and this he 
had had occasion frequently to learn from 
eminent counsel and conveyancers who 
were resorted to in such cases. The ab- 
surdity of such a mode of disposing of 
property was obvious. He was, not long 
since, Informed by two eminent convey- 
ancers, that they were instructed by a 
certain person, whiose name, however, for 
obvious reasons, was kept secret, to frame 
such an executory devise of his property, 
as that the next heirs should not come to 
the enjoyment of it ‘during the lives of 
any of the present peerage of Great Bri- 
tain!” To mention such a circumstance 
was sufficient ; it spoke for itself. How- 
ever, of the kind, it might not be a devise 
which involved the worst consequences ; 
as the personages to whom it referred, 
were of public notoriety, their demises 
would be more easily ascertained. But, 
in the case of the lives of an equal num- 
ber of private persons being involved, 
what must be the consequence? He 
thought that some mode should be sug- 
gested in order to counteract the effccts 
of what had, in another place, been hap- 

ily denominated ‘ posthumous avarice.” 
The principle upon which such persons 
acted, was directly hostile to that excel- 
lent one laid down by lord chancellor 
Nottingham, who laid it down, that such 
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devises should be for the benefit of the fa- 
milies of such persons. The new mode 
of acting on such occasions would go, 
however, to starve the heirs. Some le- 
gislative provision should be resorted to, 
and with this view he would now bring in 
a bill ‘‘ for declaring illegal, in future, all 
Trusts and Directions to be contained in 
Deeds or Wills, for accumulating the Pro- 


‘fits or Produce of Real or Personal Es- 


tate, and thereby postponing, for an un- 
due period of time, the beneficial enjoy- 
ment of the property accumulated.” 

The bill was read a first time. 


Debate in the Lords on the Standing 
Order respecting Divorce Bills.) March 
21. The order of the day being read, 
for taking into consideration the Standing 
Order, No. 142, respecting Divorce Biils, 

Lord Mulgrave said, that when the 
standing order, for the rescinding of which 
he meant to move was first made, he has 
stated his objections to it, but his argu- 
ment had been of no avail. Those senti- 
ments, however, which he then submitted 
to their lordships, he still entertained, and 
had waited since the order had been in 
force with great patience, to watch the 
effect of it, and to see if any great good 
should result from means which he con- 
sidered extremely bad in themselves. In 
the whole of his reasoning, he should con- 
fine himself to the first part of the stand- 
ing order, as he could not imagine that 
their lordships would do so unjust a thing 
as to insist on a rigid enforcement of the 
latter part of it. The principle of the 
resolution, which constituted the standing 
order, clashed with the leading principles 
of the jurisprudence of England, was 
directly repugnant to the known and es- 
tablished rules of the law of evidence, 
and revolted every feeling of equity and 


| justice; it being an established rule and 
| maxim of law, that no man should be 


subjected to interrogatories which went to 
criminate himself; that, nevertheless, was 
precisely the operation of the standing 
order; for what could be the rational 
construction of it, but the obliging a pcti- 
tioner for a divorce bill to come to their 
lordships’ bar, and furnish proof of his 
own criminality? He could regard the 
order only as an order of suspicion—an 
order which implied a suspicion of the 
justice of the ecclesiastical courts, in 
which the suit for a divorce a mensa et 
thoro, had been instituted, and of the 
justice of the courts of Westminster-hall, 
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in which the action of trespass for da- 
mages had been tried, and in each of 
which courts, the oase had always been 
fainly tried, and solemn decisions given, 
previous to its coming under their lord- 
ships’ cognizance. Inferences of suspi- 
cion, however, against the conduct of 
those courts were neither supported b 

presumption nor fact; and the high cha- 
racters and known integrity of the judges 
and officers of each of them, ought surely 
to place them far above suspicion. ‘The 
next point of view in which the operation 
of the order presented itself, was, as an 
unjust and general suspicion of persons 
applying for relief under a heavy stroke 
of domestic misfortune, who were more 
properly objects of compassion than of 
suspicion. Nor could he conceive how 
suspicion of criminality could attach to 
persons under such circumstances obliged 
to petition for a divorce. Did their lord- 
ships see cause for such suspicion, from 
the general tenor of the divorce cases 
which came before them? Let their 
lordships consider how painful it must be 
for a man of honour to have his feelings 
additionally wounded, by being placed at 
the bar of that House, and made the fixed 
figure for ‘the slow unmoving finger of 
scorn to point at,” for the rest of his days. 
It was impossible to believe, that the per- 
sons who sued for divorces, were the pan- 
ders of their wives adultery, without doing 
the most flagrant injustice to the morals 
of the gentry of this country? It was 
unjustifiable to assume, as a general sus- 
picion, that a husband could be so lost to 
all sense of shame, as to become the 
instrument of his own disgrace. This 
strange suspicion must have been founded 
upou some idea of extraordinary sympathy 
between the dispositions of the parties, 
somewhat like that mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus, to have prevailed in Corsica, 
where the wife being in labour, the hus- 
band took to his bed, and received cau- 
dies and broth for a certain number of 
days. In this case of divorces, the stand- 
ing order seemed to consider the husband 
as under the influence of a different sym- 
pathy, by which the loss of his wife's vir- 
tue and delicacy, was immediately fol- 
lowed by a loss, on his part, of every feel- 
ing of honour. The object of the stand- 
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suing @ course of wife-traffic. But how 
could this end be more easily obtained by 
examining the injured husband than any 
other party? If it was deemed necessary 
to examine one of the partics, why not 
examine the lady? Ifthe objection to ex- 
amine the lady was insuperable, let the 
examination be held out in terrorem to 
the adulterer, and let the seducer be 
brought to the bar to be questioned. 
There could be no reason, primd facie, to 
let all the suspicion rest on the aggrieved 
person. The mode of ascertaining the 
truth of this general suspicion, he held to 
be more objectionable than the suspicion 
itself, because it was directly contrary to 
the principles and practice of the law of 
evidence. It was a maxim of the com- 
mon law, “ Nemo testis esse debet in 
propria causé.”? Wingate states it as a 
maxim, that ‘the common law reputeth, 
a man will deal for his own best ad- 
vantage; upon this ground, a party can- 
not be witness in his own cause, for 
the law presumeth he will speak for his 
own best advantage; and, therefore, nei- 
ther should a party to an usurious con- 
tract, be admitted to be a witness against 
the usurer, as he thereby would becoine 
testis in propria causa.” The inference 
is obvious, viz. that if in a case com- 
paratively less than that of adultery, no 
man can be a legal wiisess in his own 
cause, how much more inadmissible as 2 
witness ought a man to be, who has a 
palpable and direct interest in his own 
divorce? Blackstone lays it down, “ that 
interested witnesses may be examined 
upon a voir dire, if suspected to be se- 
cretly concerned in the event.”” <A voir 
dire was merely an examination as to the 
fact of the existing interest, but in the 
case of divorce under the standing order, 
the thing is ascertained in its fullest ex- 
tent, the interest is not secret, the witness 
is the principal party, and, in a manner, 
the only one; and, therefore, that which, 
in the common law, is matter of examina- 
tion to set the witness aside, is under this 
standing order, the reason for selecting 
him for examination. Blackstone further 
says, ‘or the interest may be proved in 
court, which last is the only method of 
supporting an objection to the former 
class (namely, infamous persons), for no 


ing order was said to be, to deter persons | man is to be examined to prove his own 
from lightly or criminally making appli- | infamy.” Yet, by this standing order, the 
cations for divorces, by increasing the | petitioner for a divorce is examined to a 
difficulties of obtaining them, with a view , fact, which must involve him in disgrace, it 


to prevent their marrying again, and pur- 
VOL. XXXIV. ] 
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he affirm the suspicion on which hie is called. 
[5 G]} 
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The only remaining judicial proceeding, 
which was perfectly consonant to the 
practice of the standing order, was the 

urgatory oath of the canon law, by which, 
In criminal cases, the priests were ad- 
mitted to swear to their own innocence, 
when accused, but they still had the cau- 
tionary, though weak, guard of the com- 
purgators. This purgatory oath was in- 
troduced in the ancient gothic constitution 
of Sweden, by the clergy, in civil, as well 
as criminal causes. An ancient writer on 
the law in that country observes, that 
‘‘ the clergy having thereby sown a very 
Jarge crop of oaths, received an ample 
harvest of perjuries, part of the punish- 
ment for perjury, in those times, being a 
heavy pecuniary fine which went to the 
coffers of the clergy.” A practice similar 
to the purgatory oath formerly existed in 
the court of chancery of this country, 
but the genius and spirit of the English 
Jaw drove it from that court, and a suc- 
cession of legal and enlightened chancel- 
Jors corrected the abuses of their eccle- 
siastical predecessors. The hold of this 
practice of the canon law upon the spiri- 
tual courts was, however, so much stronger 
as to require the interposition of the 
powerful engine of an act of parliament 
to displace it, and it was abolished by the 
13th Charles 2nd, cap. 12. Let their lord- 
ships, therefore, seriously ask themselves, 
whether they were willing to revive a 
judicial practice, that had been exploded 
in rather impure times, and to introduce 
any thing like a similar practice into a 
proceeding, uniting at once, the exercise 
of their judicial and legislative functions ? 
—He came next to consider the effect it 
would have on the person examined at 
their bar in a moral and religious view, 
and here he begged leave to appeal to the 
serious consideration of the right reverend 
prelates, whether they were willing to 
Jend their support to the continuance of 
a standing order, which held out a power- 
ful inducement to perjury? Let them 
for a moment turn their attention to the 
different eftect, that the oath, imposed 
under the standing order, would produce 
on the virtuous and on the profligate, and 
on men, who, though they had tallen into 
vicious courses, had not abandoned all 
sense of reverence for the Almighty. Let 
them suppose an individual of the latter 
description under examination at the bar 
of the House. Though so far dissipated 
in his conduct, as to have acted in a way 
that sulliciently showed he was supe- 
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rior to shame, he might not be dead to 
a sense of religion; alarmed and terrified 
at the idea of flying in the face of his 
Creator, he would in alt probability 
confess his guilt. Thus the deep sense of 
religion impressed on his mind would be . 
made the test of his guilt, and his condem- 
nation. Look again at another description 
of persons, and the consequence would 
be still worse. With some the sense of 
shame even superseded all regard fot reli- 
gion. A man of this latter description to 
avoid disgrace would run the hazard of 
perjury, In either of the two dilemmas 
the case was equally repugnant to the law 
of evidence, and to every principle of 
justice and morality; he could not, there- 
fore, but earnestly press them on the con- 
sideration of the right reverend bench, 
and upon that of the House in general. 
Exclusive of the mischievous tendency of 
the standing order, had any good purpose 
resulted from it? Only three petitioners 
for divorce bills had been examined under 
its authority. and none of them had lost 
their bills. ‘The more he considered the 
standing ordcr, the less could he reconcile 
it tohis judgment. He even thought the 
practice of the Abyssinians preferable, 
among whom it was recorded, that when 
the husband failed in conjugal fidelity, the 
wife was punished for neglect of duty, as 
the Abyssinian legislators concluded, that 
if a woman was as full of attentions as 
her duty required, the husband would not 
have gone astray.—His lordship then 
moved, “ That the said Standing Order be 
repealed.” 

The Bishop of Rochester said, he did 
not rise to entertain the House with 
anecdotes from Abyssinia, or to attempt 
to follow the noble lord through the vast 
field of argument he had gone over. 
There was one point in which he cordially 
agreed with the noble lord, namely, that 
the subject in question was one of the 
greatest importance; but he could go 
with him no farther. He rose to oppose 
the noble lord’s motion, because he was 
an enemy to every proceeding that made 
the obtainment of bills of divorce a matter 
of ease. He was persuaded that this was 
not the moment to relax in abolishing any 
of the checks which the wisdom of the 
House had placed upon divorce bills, be- 
cause he was firmly convinced that the 
frequency of divorces was the source ot 
all the evil that sapped the morality and 
manners of the pcople. Nothing could 
more effectually tend to weaken all the 
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bonds and ties of virtuous society, than 
what went to diminish and depreciate the 
sanctity of marriage. They had all seen 
that the first step taken in a neighbouring 
country to break down the fences of law, 
religion, and morality, and to introduce 
that violence, insubordination and anarchy, 
that had over-run so many states, was the 
open and daring profanation of marriage 
sanctity. As to the idea that the noble 
Jord had urged so strongly, that the 
standing order threw a suspicion on the 
conduct of the ecclesiastical and common 
law courts, it was altogether unfounded. 
Neither the one nor the other of those 
courts had the means of getting at the 
possible collusion between the husband, 
the wife, and the adulterer, which the 
standing order gave the House, and if 
the noble lord had consulted those, who, 
like himself, had paid particular attention 
to divorce bills, or had taken the opinion 
of professional men, they could have told 
him, that nothing was more common than 
collusion between the parties in such cases, 
and that, in various instances, on the score 
of seduction or adultery the parties had 
agreed to get rid of each other; andin some 
cases the adulterer or the lady, accommo- 
dated the husband with proof, to render the 
wished-for divurce easy to be obtained. 
In those proceedings for divorce the wife 
made no defence, and it was no secret, 
that in a divorce, a very few years back, 
where a man of high rank, a member of 
that House was implicated, the proceed- 
ing was collusive, although 3,000/. was 
the amount of the damages given by the 
jury.—With regard to the noble lord's 
arguments upon the law of evidence, not 
one of them was applicable to the stand- 
ing order. The law of evidence had no 
relation to a petitioner for a divorce bill. 
A petitioner of that sort did not come to 
their bar as a criminal; he came to ask a 
favour, for a matter of favour it was, and 
not a matter of right. Divorce 2 vinculo 
matrimonit was unknown to our laws; 
there was no law whatsoever that em- 
powered either the courts of common law, 
or the ecclesiastical courts to grant it. 
The ecclesiastical could not absolve the 
marriage contract tn toto, unless it were 
satisfactorily established, that the mar- 
riage was ab initio bad. No action could 
be brought which could obtain it. All 
that the ecclesiastical or common law 
courts could do, was for the former to 
grant a divorce from bed and board, a 
mere separation on the parties giving bond 
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to avoid all criminal or adulterous inter- 
course. The latter, the courts in West- 
minster-hall, could only try the fact of 
adultery before a jury, who were em- 
powercd to give damages proportionate 
to their measurement of the injury. A 
divorce 2 vinculo matrimontt must, there- 
fore, be a special legislative act, originat- 
ing in that House, and consequently, 
when a man came to that House witha 
petition for a divorce bill, he came to 
solicit a favour, and was bound to submit 
to such rules as the House should in its 
wisdom think proper to lay down, in order 
to guard against collusion, and this order 
had answered the purposes intended. The 
noble lord had asked, would he or his 
brethren throw such a stigma upon the 
characters of the gentry of England, who 
were those most likely to petition that 
House for divorce bills? The noble lord 
was extremely mistaken. Divorce bills 
had been applied for and obtained, not 
merely by the higher ranks, but even by 
tradesmen and mechanics. The operation 
of the standing order was obviously bene- 
ficial. There had been only three exami- 
nations of petitioners for divorce bills, 
during the two years it had been in ex- 
istence ; but that was a proof of its uti- 
lity, as it prevented persons, who were 
not conscious of their purity, from risking 
the hazard of being exatuined as to.collu- 
sion. There were but few instances in 
which the honour and purity of the hus- 
band were suspected, unless there existed 
prima facie, strong reason for suspicion. 
The learned lord on the woolsack would 
recullect, with him, a case somewhat 
recent, where a member of the House 
had petitioned for a divorce, and his bill 
had even passed the second reading, when 
circumstances came out that proved hove 
little claim he had for a divorce, and ne 
noble lord ever moved that his bill should 
be read a third time. Collusion though a 
strong and insurmountable objection to a 
divorce bill, was not the only one. The 
petitioner was not entitled to his act, but 
upon proving that he was entitled to the 
domestic character of a good husband. 
Though great allowance, undoubtedly, 
was to be made, and great compassion 
felt for the situation of an innocent, vir- 
tuous, and deeply injured husband, who 
might be called to be examined at their 
lordships bar, all that compassion and 
feeling for him must yield to the para- 
mount duty of preserving the morals of 
the people.—With respect to the objec- 
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tions on the score of inducement to per- 
jury, to almost every other case the same 
_ objections were applicable. In regard to 
the noble lord’s comparison of the opera- 
tion of the order, to that of the purgatory 
oath of the canon law, it had as little ap- 
plication as the other law arguments 
brought forward that evening. In the 
present case, no crime was imputed to 
the party. The petitioning for a divorce 
bill was his own act, and he was only 
subjected to an examination, that it 
might be seen, whcther he was entitled 
to such an extraordinary favour of the 
legislature. 

Lord Auckland said, that during the 
twenty-six years that he had been in par- 
liament it had frequently happened to him 
to give particular attention to proceedings 
in cases of divorce: and he was not con- 
scious that in any instance he had shown 
& suspicious disposition, or undue severity 
or a disregard to the principles of justice 
and of law. He had always acted towards 
the party injured with that delicacy which 
was due to family calamity and to unme- 
rited distress. He had at the same time 
observed towards the other parties, that 
candour and moderation which ought to 
be maintained by every man who has not 
the unchristian presumption to believe 
himself exempt from the influence of na- 
tural passions and human infirmities. Still 
however, he had discharged this part of 
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ercised with great strictness and purity. 
Under these impressions, far from agreeing 
with the noble lord, that the actual pro- 
ceedings were too rigorous, he had often 
been inclined to take the sense of the 
House on a proposal to introduce a new 
restriction, and to make a standing erder, 
that no bill of divorce shall be admissible 
without a clause to make it uolawful for 
the offending parties to intermarry. [A 
general cry of Hear, hear!]. Their lord- 
ships approbation and concurrence so 
strongly marked would from that moment 
make it his duty to mature such a provi- 
sion, and to establish this new discourage- 
ment to adultery, either by a legislative 
act, or by the separate mode of a standing 
order, if it should be found necessary or 
thought proper. After what he had said, 
it seemed almost superfluous to add, that 
he was decidedly against rescinding the 
standing order. The noblelord bad con- 
sidered that measure, in a point of view, 
totally foreign to its true nature, and 
having suffered himself to be misled in his 
first principles, had been led to take posi- 
tions, which no powers of reasoning or of 
eloquence could make tenable. A party 
suing for a divorce, and called upon to 
declare whether there existed any col- 
lusion in the case, could not, in any just 
sense, be compared toa criminal required 
to give evidence of his own innocence ; 
and, therefore, the noble lord’s reasonings 


his parliamentary duty in several instances | were utterly inapplicable to the present 


with pain, and in almost every instance 
with disgust. Besides, he had felt dissa- 
tisfied with the dispensation of a legislative 
remedy, which was not equally within the 
reach of all who equally stood in need of 
it. 
that he should not be suspected of a want 
of zeal for the privileges and distinctions 
which belonged to rank and property. 
The sad experience of many nations had 


case. The principle of the standing order 
was just, and the exercise of it had always 
been conducted with mildness. He hoped 
and trusted that it would not be rescinded. 
He held in abhorrence any proposal, which 


His principles were so well known, | however unintentionally, seemed to imply 


an approximation towards the system of le- 
galized prostitution and profligacy, now 
prevalentina neighbouring country. Great 
Britain had preserved her existence amidst 


recently proved tothe world, that distinc- | the paroxysms, and convulsions, and 
tions and inequalities must subsist in civil | downfalls of nations, by the effect of our 
society. But rank and property could not | being a little less irreligious and less im- 
have a claim to the exclusive benefit of | moral than others. He hoped and trusted 
divorces ; and yet that benefit was confined | that parliament would steadily and zea- 
to the higher classes by the great expense | lously defend and improve those important 


which attended it. This partial advantage 
was objectionable in another point of 
view; it tended to expose to public remark 
and discussion, the weaknesscs and vices 
of men of rank and opulence, and of those 
who ought to give examples of good order 
and of morality. At any rate, if the juris- 


boundaries of morality and religion, and 
would resist every proposal which might 
tend to undermine or weaken them. 

Lord Grenville said, that although he 
gave his noble friend full credit for the 
purity of his intention, in moving to res- 
cind the standing order, yet in times like 


diction were proper to be maintained by | these, when they had seen in other coun- 


their lordships, it ought at least to be ex- 


trics the {atal censequence of disregard of 
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all laws, moral and divine, it became their 
lordships, so far from relaxing the rules 
Jaid down with respect to divorce bills, to 
draw the line of difficulty of obtaining 
them more strictly than ever, and therefore 
he must object to the motion. With 
regard to the measure suggested by his 
noble friend near him, hethought so highly 
of its utility, in tending effectually to 
guard and protect the sanctity of mar- 
riage, which he considered as the best bond 
of public morality and manners, that he 
hoped his noble friend would seriously ap- 
ply himself to the subject, and bring it 
it forward as soon as he conveniently 
could. 

The Lord Chancellor recommended lord 
Auckland’s suggestion to the serious at- 
tention of the House, but he could not 
but think that the introduction of a special 
bill would be exposing so important an 
object to some risk. The noble lord might 
effect all that was wished by moving it as 
a resolution of the House, that no divorce 
6:1] should be received unless it contained 
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such a clause. A resolution of the House 
undoubtedly would not be so binding as 
an act of parliament; but it would be 
binding on themselves, and that would be 
sufficient. In the court of session in Scot- 
land, it was an inherent part of the prac- 
tice, in cases of divorce, to inhibit the 
criminal parties from intermarrying. 

The Bishop of Durham objected to the 
motion. From the experience of the 
thirty years that he had sat in that House, 
he might safely assert, that nine divorce 
bills out of ten had been founded in col- 
lusion. With regard to lord Auckland’s 
suggestion he could not but highly approve 
of it, as he had himself about twenty years 
ago introduced a bill into that House, 
upon the same principle. That bill was 
approved by the House, but was lost in 
the Commons by a majority of ten or 
eleven only, on one of the divisions upon 
it.* 

The motion was then negatived. 


* Sce Vol. 20, p. 592. 
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Pruted by T. C. Hansard, Peterburough-Court, 
Fleet-Street, London. 
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